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Ih  preaentin^  to  tbe  ChriHtian  public  the  "  Ctclofedu  or  Missioirs,''  H  becomei 
nte,  first  of  &11,  to  acknowledge  the  good  ProTidence  of  God,  which  has  enabled  me 
to  acconqdish  a  work  of  each  difficim;  and  magnitnde,  in  so  short  a  tune.  The  en- 
terpnse  was  entered  upon  with  mnch  nusgiring  ;  but  eveiy  olMacIe  has  been  remored 
oat  of  the  way,  as  the  work  has  proceeded.  The  preparation  of  the  mamiscript  waa 
ootmnenced  on  the  ISth  of  Jannarr  last  On  the  10th  of  Jnne,  we  commei»^  the 
proctss  of  Btereo^ing,  having  abont  half  the  mannscript  In  hand.  The  work  of 
mntinghaa  i^of^^sed  as  rapidly  as  it  conld  conyenieotly  be  done  ;  and  we  have  not 
been  delayed  a  nng^e  day  for  want  of  copy,  thongh  the  manuscripts  kave  often  been 
receired  by  mail  the  very  day  they  were  wanted.  The  whole  will  be  completed  a  lit- 
Ue  before  the  first  of  Norember,  making  more  than  four  months  occupied  in  printdng. 
If  it  be  asked  how  sach  a  work  conld  be  thoronghly  prepared,  in  bo  short  a  time,  we 
answer,  by  dmtum  of  labor.  There  have  been  more  than  twenty  different  persons 
oigaged  upon  it  It  has  been  a  work  of  imnten«e  labor  ;  bnt  the  labor  has  been  k> 
wided  that  each  one  has  had  ample  time  to  do  hia  part  thoronghly.  At  the  same 
time,  a  general  nnity  of  plan  and  design  has  been  secnred,  an  ontliQe  of  erery  article 
liaYing  been  fnrmshed  by  the  Editor.  And  here  I  wonid  acknowledge  my  great  obU- 
gations  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  consented,  at  my  request,  to  aid  me  in 
this  important  undertaking ;  as,  without  such  aid,  it  would  have  required  years  to  ac- 
compli^ it.  Tbdr  names  appear  at  the  close  of  their  several  articles,  and  will  afford 
a  Bolficieot  guaranty  of  thoronghuess  and  accuracy.  Hie  articles  which  appear  witln 
ont  a  name  hare  been  prepared,  either  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Editor.  The  por- 
tions relating  to  the  misfflonfi  of  the  American  Baptist  Union  have  been  fumished  by 
the  aathn-  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  "  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions  ;" 
and  those  of  tbe  Methodists  in  this  country  and  England,  by  a  respected  cleigyman 
<tf  that  d^iominatioD,  whose  name  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Meth- 
odist Mismonary  Society,  as  the  most  snitable  person  to  undertake  it.  Tbe  missionB 
of  the  Freabyterian  B<wxd,  have  been  chiefiy  taken  (by  permisnon,)  firom  Bev.  J.  0. 
Zjowrie's  "  wmnal  of  ACsdons."  The  article  on  the  (Aurch  of  Home  and  its  miadons 
wae  prepared  by  a  Boman  CatboUc  laynum. 

We  have  umed  to  make  the  entire  work  truly  catholic  in  its  character  and  spirit, 
f^nag  to  every  mismon  the  degree  of  prominence  to  which  it  is  properly  entitled  by 
Its  age,  importance,  and  sncceas,  without  respect  to  the  denomination  of  Christians 
which  8iq)ports  it ;  and  nothing  can  present  a  brighter  or  more  cheering  view  of  the 
Msential  nnity  of  the  diiferent  denomiualions  of  evangelical  Protestants,  than  their 
(^>eratioiui  oa  missionary  grooud,  where  they  are  found  adopting  the  same  general 
measures,  preaching  the  same  Christ,  and  receiving  the  seal  of  the  same  Holy  Sphit 
upon  their  labors;.    But,  while  I  hold  myself  responmbls  tor  the  general  character  of 

wo^  I  would  not  be  understood  as  adopting  every  opinion  expressed,  or  of  vouch- 

for  every  statement  made  by  my  respected  contributors. 
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The  gentlemen  who  have  farniahed  these  contributions  have  been  indnced  to  nndec^ 
take  the  work,  firom  the  interest  which  they  have  felt  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  • 
their  belief  of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  to  that  caaae.  They  have  fulfilled 
their  en^gements  faithfully,  and  with  great  promptness  ;  and  I  hare  the  Batisfacti<Hi 
of  believing  that  the  work  is  much  more  valnable  than  it  would  have  been,  if  I  had 
done  the  whole  myself.  They  will  accept  this  public  expression  of  my  thanks,  as  weD 
as  of  my  high  appreciation  of  their  labors.  I  would  also,  in  this  place,  retom  my  sio- 
cere  thanks  to  the  oCBcera  of  the  several  Missionary  Societies,  for  the  kind  encourage- 
ment which  they  have  given  me,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  fiio 
American  Board,  who  hsive  grauted  me  the  free  use  of  their  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  and  also  encouraged  the  enterprise  by  subscribing  for  100  copies  of  the  work. 
I  retnm  thanks,  also,  to  those  nnmerons  friends  of  the  caose,  who  have  given  me  kiod 
words  of  enconragement,  and  subscribed  for  copies  of  the  work. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  matter  and  in  the  supervision  of  tlie  press,  no  p^ns  hare 
been  spared  to  secore  accoracy  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  strange,  if,  m  so  large  a  work, 
consisting,  to sogreat  an  extent,  of  statements  of  facts  luid  numbers,  no  mistakes 
shonid  occur.  Yet,  if  an  error  ^ould  be  occasionally  discovered,  we  think  it  should 
not,  in  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man,  impair  confidence  in  the  general  accnracy  of  the 
iriiole. 

This  Tolome  brings  down  the  history  and  results  of  miefflonaij  operations  to  the 
present  time.  It  contuns  a  large  mnonnt  of  valuable  information  that  is  generally 
uiaccessible,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  missionary  libraries,  spread  out  in  series 
of  rohmes,  extentUng  through  a  period  of  half  a  century. 

It  ia  here  presented  in  a  convenient  form  for  reading,  conEQltation,and  reference. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  a  book  to  be  consulted  for  reference,  bnt  a  book  to  be  read  ; 
many  of  the  sketches  and  narratives  being  of  thrilling  interest.  Ho  future  revision 
or  alteration  is  contemplated  in  this  volume,  beyond  the  correction  of  errors.  It  will 
always  be  as  valuable  a  record  of  the  past,  as  it  is  now.  But  if  anything  farther  shall 
be  called  for,  f«  bring  np  the  history  of  missions  and  the  progress  of  Christianity,  to 
any  future  time,  other  volumes  may  be  added,  either  periodically  or  occasionally,  ao 
cording  to  the  demand. 

It  will  readily  be  percmed  that  the  copyright  of  this  work  has  cost  me  no  incon- 
dderable  outlay  of  means,  in  addition  to  my  own  time  and  labor ;  as  such  contributions 
as  appear  in  this  book  could  not  be  expected  without  compenaation.  It  will  require  a 
sale  of  ten  thonaand  copies  to  remunerate  me.  It  hae,  likewise,  been  a  very  expensive 
work  to  my  publisher ;  and  the  price  of  the  book  has  been  put  so  low,  in  order  to  s^ 
cnre  a  general  circulation,  that  bis  profits  will  be  very  small,  and  it  will  require  a  laive 
ode  to  repay  what  he  has  already  advanced.  But,  knowing  the  value  of  the  bo<£, 
and  having  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Christian  pnblic  to  patronize  a  good 
object,  we  have  ventured  upon  the  undertaking,  with  the  confident  expectation  that 
we  shonid  be  sustained  by  a  remunerative  sale. 

Exfla'7t4Uwiu,  ifc. — The  sketchea  of  missionary  operations  are  chiefly  given  under 
gtograj^iad  heads.  For  example,  fnll  accounts  of  the  missions  of  the  several  societies 
in  India  are  given  under  the  head  of  Hikdostan.  Other  geographical  articles  relate 
to  Christian  lands,  as  .Europe,  Untied  States,  &c.,  showing  the  religions  condition  and 
resonrcea  of  the  Christian  world.  There  are  several  articles,  however,  which  derive 
their  tiUe  from  tlie  people,  as  Armenians,  Nestorwiu,  &c.  There  are  likewlfle  a  nnm- 
ber  of  articles  relating  to  the  work  of  affiliated  aocieties,  which  have  an  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  missionary  operations.  All  the  misGions  to  the  ancient  people  of  God,  are 
comprised  under  the  bead  of  Jevis.  The  notices  of  missjonary  stations  are  deragued 
chiefly  as  a  guide  to  finding  them  on  the  maps.  But,  when  any  interesting  informar 
tion  respecting  the  places  occupied  as  missionary  stations,  not  contained  in  the  ao- 
coonte  of  the  miEBion,  ha^  come  to  hand,  it  has  been  inserted  under  the  head  of  the 
station.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  however,  these  notices  are  Incomplete,  as 
new  stations  are  being  occupied  continually ;  and  concerning  many  old  ones,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  find  any  information  that  would  be  of  any  value  even  in  finding  theTv 
on  the  maps.    There  are  also  many  furticlea  on  miscellaneous  topics,  connected  with;  '    ' 
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noQ&ry  operations,  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  &c.,  which  contaiu  ralnabla  informa- 
tion, the  Missionary  Societies  are  treated  under  their  Bereral  titles,  giving  an  account 
of  their  origin,  the  namber  of  their  misaioDS,  misaioDaries,  converts,  amount  of  receipts, 
Ac  Urns,  a  greater  amoaot  of  valaable  infonnation,  in  r^i;ard  to  the  movements  of 
the  age,  ia  compressed  within  these  pages  than  was  ever  before  comprised  in  a  single 
Tolome,  or  any  one  series  of  volnmes.  And  the  matter  here  given  to  the  public  is  not 
a  mere  compilation,  but  almost  the  whde  of  it  has  been  written  anew  express!;  for 
this  work.  As  the  materials  have  been  collected  ttom  a  very  wide  range,  and  t«  a 
great  extent  from  original  sonrces,  I  have  not  thought  it  necesearj  always  to  give 
qieafic  credit,  except  where  the  reference  might  be  of  advantage,  in  a  more  fall  exa- 
minatioa  of  the  snbject. 

SLips. — The  varioQH  maps,  which  accompany  the  work,  will  be  foond  to  cover  nearly 
an  the  ground  occupied  by  foreign  missions.  They  will  generally  be  placed  near  the 
descriptions  of  misgionary  operations  in  the  countries  which  they  describe.  But,  some- 
times, a  place  described  will  be  found  on  a  map  placed  at  a  dUstance  from  the  matter 
which  relates  to  it.  For  instance,  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  As- 
sam will  be  found  on  the  map  of  Bengal.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  maps,  arranged 
accor^ng  to  location  :  On  AyiucA,  7,  viz.:  Africa  S4>iUh  o/"  tAe  Equator,  South- 
ern Africa,  Wttlem  Africa,  laberia,  Cape  Palmai,S/ierltro  ^ litiuliYoruba  ;  Onlumi, 
5  :  India,  SoutMern  Indict  and  Ceyfon,  Watern  India,  Bengal,  and  Northern  India  ; 
BurmaM,  Siam,  4*.  1 ;  Ckina,  I  ;  Fu/Kkau,  1  ;  Sandwich  Island*,  1  ;  Other  Baeifie 
Idei,  3  ;  NevhZealand  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  1  ;  AiutraHa,  1  ;  West  Ikdieb,  4, 
viz.  ;  St.  Sits  and  Antigua,  Jamaica,  St.  TAomag  and  St.  Croix  and  Surinam ;  lit- 
dian  Terrilom/,  1  ;  Labrador  and  Grtenland,  1  ;  Westshn  Asia,  6,  via. :  Armenia, 
Ainlab  and  vidnily,  Natorians,  ComtanHnopk  and  ridnity,  Syria,  Thestaloniea  ;  mak- 
ing 32  in  all.  'Hiese  maps  are  some  of  them  original,  having  been  drawn  by  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  on  the  ground.  Others  have  been  compiled  with  much  labor. 
The;  may  not  cont^n  all  the  stations  ;  but  where  any  are  lacking,  they  can  easily 
be  located  from  a  description,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  scale  of  miles. 

SfdUrtg  and  Bronuiteiation  of  Proper  Nana. — I  have  been  reqnested  to  give 
the  accurate  spelling  and  pronnnciation  of  the  foreign  names,  which  occor  in  Missi<n)- 
ary  intelligence  ;  and  at  first  I  designed  to  do  so  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  utter- 
ly impracticable.  The  diversity  of  spelling  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  an;  rule  ;  and  as  the  missionaries,  in  spelling,  ose  the  Boman  letters  to  express 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  sound  of  a  foreign  tongue,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt,  by  any  other  combination  of  the  same  letters,  to  express  more  perfectly 
sodikIs  that  I  have  never  heard.  What  leads  to  the  diversity  of  spelling  is,  the  at- 
tempts of  different  persons  to  express,  by  different  combinations  of  the  Roman  charac- 
ter^ sounds  that  have  no  corresponding  ntterances  in  our  language.  The  most  that  I 
can  do,  is  to  give  a  few  simple  roles,  and  endeavor  to  be  consistent  with  myself  in 
q>elling  the  same  words  alike  in  different  parts  of  the  book  ;  in  which  last  particular, 
however,  I  am  not  confident  that,  in  every  instance,  I  have  succeeded.  The  following 
(jstems  have  been  adopted  b;  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  : 

L  CaiMTOK. — The  followiog  system  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  Chinese  names  is  that 
tiopud  by  Wniiams,  m  his  "  Middle  Kingdom." 

Pote€n  t^  At  Leittrs. 
I.  aashi /ar;  11.  ouaaow; 

3.  a  as  in  American ;  12.  «u,  u  in  colloquial  phrase  say'aa. 

3.  e  as  in  men ;  13.  ia  ss  in  yard  [  e.  g.  hia,  kiang,  prose,  hla, 

4.  '  as  in  Ihey ;  hldng.  , 

5.  t  M  in  pin  ;  14.  iau  is  made  by  joiniDg;  Noe.  5  and  11. 
*'"""■  15.  w  as  In  Sierra  (Spanish.) 

16.  ni  as  in  pea,  pure,  lengtnened  to  a  dipb- 

.)  or  union  ;  IT.  ive  is  made  by  adding  a  short  «  to  tht 


D.  *  uiD  maaane; 
7.  o  aa  in  long ; 
&<iasin/a,- 
9.  «  as  iafune  (Fr. 


10.  a  as  in  auk,  lon^  than  i  in  piae.    The  precediiw- 

cotnbteation  ei  is  more  slender  than  ai,    18.  ui  as  in  Louitiana.  (--■  i 

though  the  difference  bshgbt.  i       .'^.OD^IC 


The  consonants  are  g^enlly  sounded  aa  tliej  are  in  the  Bngluli  ^phabet 
n.  HiWAJiAs.—The  miaaioiiariee  at  tlie  Sandwich  Islandg,  m  reducing  the  huipaage  to  writ- 
ing, have  adopted  a  portion  of  the  Soman  alphabet,  giving  the  vowela  the  following  sonnda : 
a  aaia  father;  tea  in  machine,  or  as  long  e,- 

e  as  in  they,  or  as  long  a  in  pale ;  oastano,-  vasoointoa. 

The  fiill  accent  ia  nsoallT  on  Ibe  last  vowel  bat  one,  and  a  secondarv  accrait  two  syllables 
before  the  folL    In  the  diphthongal  combinatioDS,  at,  at,  ao,  imd  ou,  each  letter  retains  its  inigi- 
nal  Bonnd,  bat  when  qwken  in  qnidc  snccesion,  combine  together  in  a  diphthong.    Oonsonants 
are  not  donbled,  and  never  end  a  word  ot  qrllable. — Bmg^um^t  History  o^  tht  Sandauk  Idandt, 
m.  AxMBioAH  AKD  TuxKiSH^— L  Swult  <f  VouM. 

a  as  in  far.  inaiabtO. 

c  aa  a  in  feie.  oo  as  in  moon. 


o  as  in  note.  ni  as  the  French  eu  in  pea. 

waBisund. 
NoTK — Some  of  the  above  are  bnt  approximations  to  the  vowd  sounds  dttogned  to  be  ex- 
pKflsed.    £  and  o,  for  ezampK  are  not  cpute  bo  broad  and  open  as  the  coire^Dding  Englhdi 
Bonn^    ^laBtriot];  a  (^hthcnigjtbe  elements  ofwhich  are  indeed  thesameasooTloi^^  bat 
not  so  cloedf  united  in  pDHiimdation.    IT  in  Armeman  names  is  best  represented  as  abore; 
but  in  Tarkub  words  it  corresponds  more  exactly  with  the  French  u  as  m  un&    The  sonnd 
rqtresented  by  u  ia  mare  ezacOj  that  of  the  French  tinle,  me,  &o. 
2.  Soimdi  of  CoMonanU. 
g  always  hard,  aa  in  good.  d  as  in  cAotn. 

>Bsintun.  zft  as  in  plamtre. 

Qh  and  hk  are  gnttnral  Mnnda,  having  no  correqionding  aonnds  or  characten  in  B"glwi*i 
Vt  French.    He  former  lesemblea  tiie  modem  Oreek  y,  and  tbe  latter  x>  bnt^  both  are  deep^. 
C  ta  be  nsed  cnly  in  connection  with  A,  except  in  words  tbat  have  become^Dgliciaed  with 
tin  them. 

/,  ih,  and  in  Reneral  the  conaonanfa  not  mentioned  above,  to  be  sounded  as  in  Englislk 
The  combination  IA  does  not  occur ;  when,  therefore,  the  letters  occor  together,  they  are  to  be 
r^arded  as  belonging  to  difi^nt  syllableB,  and  eadi  to  have  its  own  proper  sound  >  e.  g.  Felhi, 
prononnced  FeM. 

3.  Ac«nt.— The  accent,  whi<di  is  alight,  ia  onlformly  on  the  last  Billable  In  .Armenian 
pKmer  names,  and  nearly  so  in  Ttukiah.  All  the  other  syllables  ahoold  be  uttered  folly,  and 
with  eqnal  stress  of  Toic& 

4.  Jnglicixed  Proper  Namee. — Xames  which  have  been  long  familiar  to  English  aod 
American  readers,  and  have  thus  become  anglicized,  not  to  be  ctuuged.  Soch  are  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  Bcio,  Uit^Ieoe,  Xicomedta,  Philadelphia,  Ac  In  &ct,  being  for  the  most  part 
Qreek  names,  they  do  not  strictly  fall  within  the  mles  above  given. 

Movihly  Concert. — One  object  vbich  I  hare  had  in  view,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  baa  been  to  provide  the  means  of  adding  interest  and  valae  to  the  Monthly 
Concert.  The  practice  of  appointing  committees  to  report  at  this  meeting  on  the  vor- 
rions  portions  of  the  MiasionarT  Field,  ia  extending  in  the  cbarches  ;  and  where  it  is 
well  carried  out,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  by  engaging  the 
leading  minda  in  the  chnrch  in  the  personal  examination  of  the  field,  it  tends  greatij 
to  extend  and  deepea  the  misdonary  spirit.  Bat,  whenever  this  ia  attempted,  those 
engaged  in  it  are  met  with  the  insurmooutable  difGcnlty  of  not  having  accesa  to  the 
materials  for  giving  a  complete  view  of  scarcely  a  single  miadon  in  the  world.  This 
book  will  obviate  thia  difficolty,  not  only  by  giving  a  complete,  though  brief  historical 
sketch  of  almost  every  exiating  mission  in  uie  worid  ;  bnt  it  will  generally  point  oat 
where  farther  information  can  be  obtained.  It  also  provides  the  means  of  exMniiiing 
the  localities  on  the  maps.  And  &om  these  mapa,  roogh  ones  may  be  constnioted  for 
use  in  the  lecture  room,  (inadditiontoBidwell'alargemapa,)  with  very  little  labor,  and 
no  other  expense  than  a  few  sheets  of  cartridge  paper,  some  India  ink,  and  a  little  car- 
mine. Andbesideswhat  ia  strictly  miaaionary,  tiie  work  contains  a  great  amooatof 
information  reelecting  the  resonrces  of  Christendom  and  the  religions  movements  of 
the  age,  which  may  be  made  the  hma  of  effective  remark. 

With  these  explanations  of  the  anthor'a  views,  this  work,  which  has  coat  him  s^ 
great  an  amount  of  thought,  labor,  and  anxiety,  is  commended  to  the  kind  considMgfa- 
tion  of  the  Christian  poblic,  in  the  humble  yet  confident  hope  that  it  may  be  osefitj  ^ 
Bbooelth,  Kot.  1,  1S61. 


/ 


CYCLOPEDIA   OF   MISSIONS. 


ABBEOKUTA:  The  capital  town  of  tlie 
YonilMa,  in  Wtat  Abka,  aod  (ha  priudp*! 
Btation  of  the  CAmeli  Hnuonary  fiocietf  in 
that  ocnntiy.  It  is  ntuted  100  milM  inund 
North  of  Badagijr  in  tbe  Bight  of  Benio,  uid 
cmruiBB  30,000  iDliabituit&  (Sea  Tonia, 
xadJfrka  WaL) 

A^INEQUIS:  A  tribe  of  liidius  in  Up- 
per Oanadft,  among  whom  tbe  AmericaD  Board 
Bopport  B  native  DuaeianarT. 

ABTSSINEA:  A  rich, moantainooB  dis- 
trict of  Eastern  Africa,  known  to  tits  ancients 
aaEthiofiA.  It  is  botuidedoQ  the  northwest  by 
Nubia,  on  the  nwtheast  by  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the 
Bootiiby  thecoiinti7oftbe6aIlae,andon  tbe 
wcBtbrconntriQBalmofltnnknown.  Itseztentis 
estimated  at  abont  246,000  geiwr^hical  miles. 
The  conntrj  rises  in  toraees  from  Ute  shoice 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  fill  it  smUs  into  lotfy  pyra- 
nudsand  abrapt  peaks,  whose  heads  are  crown- 
ed with  lmp«ykable  snowa.  •  Paetnie  lands 
ahnost  exitiicly  deetitnte  of  trees,  thoDgb  well 
watocd,  stretch  theoadvee  before  the  eye  in 
tbe  peispectiTe,  through  a  great  part  of  the 
more  elerated  regions,  eome  portioos  of  which 
are  cattrrated  wHb  care.  They  are  richly 
stocked  with  flotto  and  herds.  ThecoontryiB 
plmtiAilly  supplied  with  stoeamfc 

For  aboat  1400  mUes  from  its  month,  tbe 
Nile  recdres  no  tribntaiy.  H«e,  in  latitode 
18°  N.  flows  in  the  Takksije,  from  Abyssinia, 
oTOimd  whose  head-waters  is  the  modera  kintr- 
dom  of  l^gre.  "Hie  Bhie  Nile  nnites  with  this 
at  Khartflm,  in  latitude  16°  37'  N. ;  and 
aroond  its  sources  aad  to  the  North,  is  Am- 
ban.  Tbe  coantly,  encircled  ^  its  spiral 
come,  is  Otjam.  In  latitude  9°  25' N,  at  the 
Toge  of  the  table  land,  which  terminates  the 
watershed  from  tbe  East,  is  Ankobarthe  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  the  most  import 
tant  and  best  known  of  the  kingdoms  mto 
whidi  modem  Abyssinia  is  dividetL  Tha«  is 
emy  Tarie^  of  dunate,  from  the  stifled  and  in- 
tmse  heat  of  the  narrow  TaU^  to  the  ddidoos 
»nd  exhUatsting  atmosphere  of  the  elevated  t*- 
h(e  lands,  and  even  to  theperpetnal  frosts  of  the 
Bow-c«iA  monntuia.    ^e  year  dividea  itself 


into  two  seasona— 4I»  ona  of  storms  and  iniui- 
dationa,  and  the  otbs  of  diaa^t  and  boning 
heat.  ETcrytnaaDdatttjbnshinAbyMlnla 
Dot  onljr  retains  itaTBidan,  bat  bean  blasscHns 
and  thiit  at  aU  sssaooa  of  tbe  year.  This  ra- 
|ioo  is  rich  is  iron  aid  Kofd,  the  latter  being 
foond  in  the  sands  w  toe  duns  aad  in  tlw 
bed  of  tbe  Btreams.  Ite  mtranoe  to  Ab^s- 
rinja  fiw  Eniopeans  is  tbe  town  of  Hanowah, 
boilt  on  an  islaod  tn  the  Bed  Sea.  The  pbwe 
of  greatest  note,  at  present,  is  Adaaa,  which 
eontains  abont  6000  P«op1&  1^>  Abysmnia 
was  ovemn  by  the  GaUas,  Amhan  was  tbe 
residence  of  tiie  soveretgn,  who  now  nwksa 
Qondar  his  capital 

/nAoMCand. — The  ptnralatioD  is  estimated 
at  4,000,000  to  6,000,000.  The  eider  of  the 
Ai>ysBinians  Tsria  from  black  to  transpar- 
ent copper  color.  Th^  are  well  made  and 
active,  and  distingoishM  frooa  the  negro  by 
tha  rerolarity  of  their  featnrea  They  an 
not  deSdeut  io  the  capadties  of  the  nn- 
derstaoding  or  the  lAtiions  of  the  hearL 
In  the  aonthwesteni  part  of  the  eoimtry  they 
are  better  iofcrmed  and  more  civilised  than  tbe 
peopile  of  Ilgre,  who  are  mde  and  oncoltivated, 
pnssionato  and  violent  The  Abyssinisns,  in 
their  high  moontaio-home,  have  been  able  to 
maintain  theb  liber^  and  independence,  never 
having  been  sabdoed  by  the  INirks ;  bat  the 
QaDas  have  recent^  made  inroads  opon  their 
territoiT.  Tbe  coantn  is  coveied  with  dtiee 
and  Tiluges,  and  isc^ted  habitations  are  here 
and  Qtere  seen  clinging  to  (he  sides  of  the  monn- 
tMns.  The  houses  are  mostly  composed  of 
mad,  straw,  and  rashes.  Oaves  are  abo  some- 
times nsed  for  homan  habitations.  The  dwdl- 
iDga  of  the  superior  fiuniliea  coooiBt  of  a  nmn- 
ber  of  rooms,  arranged  aroond  an  open  court 
The  clothing;  of  the  poorer  cIbmb  is  very  sim- 
^e,  consisting  of  skins  or  pieces  of  cotton. 
Thedr  food  is  priQcipally  milk  and  bread,  bat- 
ter, honey,  beef,  mntton,  and  fowls. 

In  Abysnnia  the  women  are  charged  witii  the 
most  oppresive  and  irkwmie  labors,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  field.  They  coltivate  the 
ground,  gather  the  harvest,  grind  the  com,  and 


procure  provisiona  and  water  for  iha  fiusUiea, 
and  that  often  with  their  infanta  in  then:  arme. 
Bnt  the  edacation  of  the  children  is  better  at^ 
tended  to  than  in  most  eastern  countries,  and 
thej  are  diBtiogniahcd  for  filial  affection  and 
obedience,  and  respect  for  the  ^ed.  The 
commoD  people  general!;  marry,  the  song  at 
18,  and  the  daogbters  at  14.  "When  arrived  at 
ftn  advanced  age  moat  of  them  become  monks 
or  nuns.  If  sick,  they  deliyer  over  their  pro. 
perty  to  their  children,  who  aapport  them  till 
their  death,  witii  mach  filial  piety.  About 
half  the  young  people  enter  into  service  at  15 
or  16,  mostly  for  lie  remainder  of  their  lives. 
The  aervanta  are  kindly  treated.  The  Chris- 
tians  do  not  sell  their  slaves ;  bnt  sometimes 
give  them  away. 

Lanevagf.—Tiie  ancient  language  of  Ethio- 
pia, called  the  Ghtet,  was,  down  to  the  14th 
(WDtnry.  spoken  throoghoat  Ethiopia ;  and  all 
the  ancient  records  aie  in  thia  language ;  bat 
it  has  generally  fallen  into  disose,  and  the  pre- 
sent spoken  language  ia  the  AnJuiric. 

Qovtmment. — The  old  Abyssinian,  or  Ethio- 
pic  empire,  ia  now  broken  into  fragmenta,  each 
constitating  a  pet^  kingdom,  the  governments 
of  which  are,  so  far  as  our  information 
tenda,  arbitraiy  and  despotic. 

Rdigion. — The  fra^^enta  of  the  old  empire 
Btill  profess  Chmtianity,  though  both  Moham- 
medans and  Pagans  have  broken  in  and  settled 
Rmong  them.  Among  thes^  the  Oallas  are 
the  most  remarkable.  Abont  the  ^ear  1500 
they  poured  into  the  country  in  multitadea,  and 
Beized  many  of  its  foireet  portions ;  and  they 
have  kept  np  a  perpetnal  and  harassing  — 
.  fare ;  but  many  of  their  tribes  have  been 
tribntary  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Sboa,  and 
not  &  few  of  them  have  been  reduced  to  slavery. 

The  bat  writere  consider  the  conversion 
of  the  AbyasiniBna  to  Christianity  to  have 
token  place  abont  the  year  330,  when  Atha- 
nasina  waa  Bishop  of  AJexandria.  Meropina, 
a  gentleman  of  lyre,  a  Greek  and  a  Chris- 
tian, being'  cast  away  on  the  rocks  of  Abya- 
rinia,  nag  alain  by  the  baibarooa  natives. 
Two  yonng  men,  Fixunentina  and  Bdesius,  his 
companions,  on  whom  he  liad  bestowed  a  libe- 
ral education,  being  carried  to  the  king,  he,  on 
account  of  their  diligence  and  industry,  gave 
them  their  liberty.  They  afterwarda  rose  into 
fbvor  with  the  oonrt,  and  were  appointed  t« 
tmportant  offices,  that  of  Fromentins  being  the 
charge  of  the  yoang  prince's  edncation.  And 
beeides  instnicting  Mm  in  the  learning  of  the 
times,  he  inspired  nim  with  a  love  and  venera- 
tion for  the  Christian  religion.  After  the  king's 
death,  FromentJns,  thiiyking  it  his  duty  to  take 
advantage  of  the  position  in  which  Providence 
had  pla^  him,  to  propagate  the  faith  among 
the  Abysainians,  procnred  ordiuation  ee  Bishop 
of  Ethiopia,  from  Atbanasius,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  returning,  baptized  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  ordained  a  regular  clergy,. and 
boilt  cDorchee.     Ever  since  their  conver^on, 


the  Abysnoians  have  received  their  Patriards 
from  AJexandria,  and  their  creed  has  always 
been  the  same  aa  that  of  the  Oopts.  (SeeCc^X*.) 
The  first  discovery  of  the  existence  of  IhiB 
church  appears  to  have  been  made  by  some 
adventurers  sent  out  by  John  H.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal. The  king  was  so  mnch  intereated  in  tita 
account  which  they  gave  of  these  Christians 
that  he  sent  oat  Pedro  Oavilham,  to  aaoertaia 
the  state  of  the  people,  who  entered  Abysnnia 
in  1490.  After  this,  eevtrtl  embaaaiee^paned 
l>etween  the  two  conrta,  and  at  length  a  9«t  of 
alliance  was  entered  into  between  the  tvo 


Ab^inia  a  minona  and  destructive  war.  Z»g- 
ba  Zaba,  the  tanbassador  sent  by  Abysinia,  in 
1527,  having  pnblished  hia  creed,  was,  at  the 
instance  of  B^adas,  thrown  Into  prison  for 
heresy.  The  emperor  of  Abyssii^a,  finding 
himself  engaged  in  a  war,  in  consequence  of 
his  alliance  with  Portogal,  sent  ^ermodas,  a 
Portugnese  then  in  Abvoonia,  to  Rome  aod 
Lisbon  for  snccors.  But  befi»e  Bermndaa 
started  on  his  embassy,  the  Abona  or  Patri- 
arch of  Abyssinia,  was  ordered  to  consecrate 
him  bishop,  and  nominate  him  his  Boccessor. 
Bermudas  firat  went  to  Borne,  and  wea  con- 
secrated Patriarch  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Pope, 
and  recommended  to  the  king  of  Portogal  to 
solicit  succors  for  Ethiopia.  In  the  mean  timt^ 
~  e  emperor  died,  and  his  son  Olaadioa  Kunea 
me  advantages  over  the  Mohammedans  oefore 
i^  Portugese  arrived,  bnt  was  afterwarda 
driven  to  the  monntaioa.  Bermudas,  on  his 
return,  succeeded  in  joining  the  young  emperor, 
with  a  few  Portuguese ;  and  In  an  encoonter, 
the  Mohammedan  chief  lost  his  life,  and  Clao- 
dios  was  put  in  quiet  possession  of  his  throne. 
The  Portngaese  now  demanded  that  the  em- 
peror should  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
give  up  one-third  of  hia  kingdom  to  the  Poi^ 
tuguese.  And  this  demand  was  accompanied 
with  a  threat  of  excommunication,  and  iha 
loaa  of  the  service  of  the  Portognese.  The  em- 
peror replied  to  Bermudas,  declaring  that  he, 
as  Patriarch,  hod  no  authority  in  the  empire, 
and  that  the  Pope  himself  was  a  heretic.  He 
also  ordered  Bermndaa  to  be  seized  and  pat 
in  prison,  and  sent  immediately  to  Alexandria 
for  an  Abuna  for  the  Abyasinian  church. 

Soon  after  this,  Ignatius  Loyola  sent  a  Pa- 
triarch, two  bishope,  and  ten  Jesuits  to  convert 
Abyasinia  to  Kome,  Claudius  waa  b^  no 
meana  pleased  with  this  new  arrival.  Oviedo, 
the  bishop,  soon  after  his  arrival,  haughtily  de- 
manded his  aubmission  to  Rome,  which  demand 
promptly  related.  Yet,  Oviedo  persevered, 
growing  more  insolent  in  his  d^naods.  Tbo 
matter  waa  submitted  to  a  Cooncil,  in  which 
the  emperor  entered  into  a  public  debate  with 
the  Jesuit,  and  afterwards  wrote  an  answer  to 
a  tract  pnblishod  by  the  biehop.  Beit^  foiled 
in  this  way,  Oviedo  resorted  to  the  terrors  of 
escommuiication,  and  meanwhile  sent  a  re- 


qaat  io  do*  txaotKFortugutitioldiertlomd 
m  (Ab  amBtmon  (f  Ae  AJn/aaiiaiu.  But  this 
wse  ki^  vss  MOO  after  alaio  in  battle,  in 
defending  hk  dominkHiB  from  the  ioTision  of 
tha  Moiwnttaedan  kin^  of  AdeL  Oriedo  still 
plied  hK  art!  with  the  raccxson  of  Ckadiog, 
tat  with  no  betta  ntcceea ;  !□  the  midat-  of 
whicli,  he  was  recalled  b;  the  Pope,  and  sent 
to  Japsa ;  not,  however,  witbont  assuring  the 
Pope  that,  "  with  the  aadstance  of  600  or  600 
good  Ettftngiwee  aoldien,  he  coold  at  any  time 
rednc^iie  empire  of  Abjeainia  to  the  obeilience 
tit  the  Fontifioate,"  and  iotimating  that  it  was 
a  region  abonn^ng  with  the  finest  gold. 

Bat,  BOtwithatandii^  the  fulure  of  theee  at- 
teotpta,  the  Jeeoita  soit  another  mission  to 
A>^BBuiB  in  1588,  one  of  whran  was  Peter 
P»j3,  wlw  arrived  in  Etbiojiia  in  1603.  Find- 
ing Za  Daogel,  a  weak  prmce,  on  the  throne, 
these  Jeaiita  aocceeded  in  ingratiatiag  them- 
■^Tcs  into  his  fnor,  inducing  Dim  not  c~'~  '' 
embrace  ihe  Btuniah  foith,  but  to  order 
EDbjects  tt  follow  his  esample.  In  this,  the 
mpow  WH  gtrwglf  oppoeed  b^  the  Patriarch, 
his  aoD-in-liw,  Ticeroy  of  the  Tigr^,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  tJa  people.  Tet,  in  spite  of  all  ea- 
tna^,  and  ifter  being  warned  of  the  rain  he 
was  bnnginf  npiHi  his  country,  he  persisted  in 
adherii^  to  ihe  policy  set  on  foot  bv  the  Jean- 
its.  The  resalt  was,  a  civil  war,  wnicb  raged 
with  gieat  viileoce  for  a  nmnber  ofycaraj  the 
anneror,  for  lome  time  beioK  victorious,  aod 
aing  the  lomish  plan  of  Dominf;  heretics, 
encbed  his  lonuniooB  in  blood,  his  subjects 
linng  in  all  fuartoa,  and  in  one  instance. 
29,0W  peasaoti  coming  Bgainst  him  ^m  the 
moantauiB.  Ai  length,  he  was  so  fin  brought 
to  bis  smses  at  to  proclaim  an  act  of  tolera- 
lioD ;  aod  oo  hs  death,  bis  son  re-established 
the  religioo  of  ha  lathers,  aod  drove  from  his 
dominioDB  thtee  aecniblc  Jesuits,  who  for  more 
thaa  25  years  lad  been  sowing  discord,  and 
fltirTing-  op  a  wedc  prince  to  massacre  hia  peo- 
ple, ao^  even  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Alobam- 
medaos  to  bntchv  his  own  Christian  subjects ! 
In  the  b^inring  of  the  18th  ceotory,  a 
Freach  Jesuit,  Bievedent,  attempted  a  nussioo 
to  Abyiwni*,  accompanied  by  a  physician 
umed  PoDcet  \  bat  the  former  died  on  the 
way.  The  latbr  visited  Abyssinia,  and  after- 
wards pnblisbed  a  book  contaioiaK  valoable 
InfwmatioD  respecting  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  b  VIU.  Pope  Clement  XI. 
sent  out  fbnr  Gienian  monks  as  missionaries  to 
Abjmnia^  who  g«t  in  favor  with  the  emperor ; 
bat  as  600U  as  thoAbyssinian  monks  got  wind 
of  it,  they  raised  a  rebellion,  dethroaed  the 
emperor,  and  placed  a  yonUiful  prince  on  the 
throne,  who  condeaned  the  missionaries  to  be 
stoned.  A  reprieve  was  oQered  them,  if  they 
woold  abjure  the  faith  of  Rome.  Tbgr  recoiled 
with  horror  at  the  aiggestioQ,  and  the  pnnish- 
ount  was  commatej  to  exile.  But  the  monks 
urged  the  eiecotioD  of  the  original  seotence, 
and  the  emperor  yidded.    This  event,  thoogb 


pnrsaing 
drencbei 


by  no  means  to  be  palliated,  shows  how  intense 
was  the  hatred  excited  by  iba  intrignee  of  the 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  Abysginiaot  have 
preserved  their  ancient  bith,  bow  against  the 
sword  of  Mohammed  and  the  more  ineidioDS 
aod  dangerous  arts  of  the  Je«ait&  Yet,  whe- 
ther there  remains  any  vilaUty  or  spiritual  life 
among  them,  may  be  questioned.  The  Edin- 
burgh Eocyclopedia  says :  "  The  religion  of 
Abvssinia  consists  of  a  motley  collection  at 
traaitions,  tenets,  and  cercmonieB,  derived  from 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  chorchca.  In  their 
form  of  worship,  Judaism  seems  to  predominate. 
The  rites  of  Moses  are  strictly  observed.  Both 
sexes  are  circumcised ;  meats  prohibited  by  the 
Jews  are  abstained  from ;  brothers  marry  the 
wives  of  their  deceased  brothers ;  women  ob- 
serve the  legal  purificatione';  Satnrday  and 
Sunday  are  held  sacred  as  sabbaths ;  and  per- 
sons nnder  Jewish  disqeajificatitms  are  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  church.  They  have 
festivals  and  saints  unumerable.  Ooe  day  is 
coDsecTstcd  to  Balaam's  sbb  ;  another  to  Pon- 
tios  Pilate  and  his  wife,  becaose  he  washed  hia 
hands  before  ravnooncin^  sentence  on  Christ, 
and  because  ene  warned  bim  to  have  nothii^ 
to  do  with  that  jost  person.  The  Epiphany  is 
celebrated  with  pecohar  festivity,  and  thev  have 
fonr  seasons  of  lent,  in  wMch  many  abstain 
even  from  fish.  They  so  abound  in  legends  and 
miracles,  that  the  Jesuits  were  obligLil  to  denv 
that  miracles  are  a  soScient  proof  of  thetrutfi 
of  a  religion.  Jmaget  thev  abhor,  bat  have 
their  churches  hong  roond  with  pictares,  to 
which  they  pay  the  highest  veneration.  Their 
canon  of  Scripture  is  the  same  as  oars.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reliKion  of 
the  AbyssiniaDS  is  a  monstrous  heap  of  super- 
stitions, giving  rise  to  diipntee  andpeiBecntions, 
without  prodacing  any  salutary  efiect  npon  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  its  profenots." 

Bishop  Gobat,  however,  says  that,  "  Al- 
though uie  Christian  religion  in  Abyssinia  boa 
entirely  degenerated  into  superstition,  yet  there 
is  still  sufGcieot  of  it  to  attach  us  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  conntry,  and  to  engage  as  to  con- 
sider them  as  brethren."  He  tiiiuks  their  re- 
ligion exerts  some  good  effects  npon  them ;  yet 
he  sa^  "  Thev  have  no  idea  of  the  salutary 
doctnoes  of  Coristianity ;  such  as  justiScation 
by  bith ;  the  work  of  mce ;  and  the  sanctlfy- 
iog  infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  that 
"  Uieir  morals  are  ezoeedingly  cornipt.  Bat. 
in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  corraption,  there 
are  some  traces  of  goodness,  which,  like  [we- 
cioas  stonea,  have  remained  dispersed  among 
the  moral  ruins  of  AbyBnnia." 

ifoliammedant. — The  Mohammedans  appear 
to  have  lately  multiplied  in  Abvaunia.  They 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Christians. 
They  are  engaged  principally  in  trade,  and. 
have  Uie  exclusive  traffic  m  slaves,  the  Chris- 
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tiuB  never  engaging  in  it  TKct  are  ignorant 
of  their  own  cr^d,  and  pay  little  attention  to 
the  ritea  of  Islamism ;  and  in  morals,  thej  are, 
in  every  respect,  inferior  to  the  Christian§. 

Falashas  or  Jews. — The  FalaAas  live  entirelv 
separate  from  lie  CbriatiiLns,  and  are  mncn 
more  ignorant.  They  are  chie^  found  in  tlie 
neigbborbood  of  Gondar  and  Sbelga^  and  tJi 
the  northwest  of  tie  Lake  Tsana.  They  have 
the  same  eaperstitions,  a  little  modified  after 
the  Jewish  uishion. 

Vu  Camaountes  are  a  people  few  in  nnmher. 
Inhabiting  the  mountaine  abont  Gondar,  prin- 
cipally engaged  In  agricnltnre.  Bishop  Giobat 
refflirds  t£em  aa  Leisls.  They,  however,  have 
pneels,  and  assemble  in  private  hoosee,  where 
tley  hive  a  repast,  which  they  call "  Corban," 
commnnion  or  Enchariet 

ITu  Zaianla  are  a  migratory  people,  who 
are  said  to  believe  in  the  czistence  of  one  God, 
bnt  to  have  no  oibet  religion. 
mssiOK. 
Church  Muaionary  Boeiity. — The  attention 
of  this  Society  has  been,  for  many  years,  di- 
rectejl  to  this  iotereBting  country.  In  1815, 
the  Society's  mieaionariea  at  Holta  learned  that 
a  native  of  AbyBsinia  had  been  engaged  for 
some  years  at  Curo  in  truialating  the  Bcrip- 
tnres  into  Amharic,  the  principaT  vernacular 
AbjHBinian  language.  This  Amharic  vereion 
of  uie  entire  Bible  was  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
i^  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1820,  by 
Ber.  W.  Jowett  In  1826,  Bev.  Samuel  Go- 
bat  and  Bev,  Christian  Kugler,  v 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  entering  i  __  .  _ 

to  AbyEsinia ;  and  nfter  various  hindrances, 
they  arrived  at  Massowah  on  the  38th  of  De- 
cember, 1829,  where  they  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner.  They  carried  with  them  por- 
tions of  the  Amharic  Scriptures,  which  mul 
been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  wnich  the  people  gladly  received. 
They  obtained  permission  to  fii  their  residence 
at  Adowah ;  wnile  Ifr.  Gobat  proceeded  ftir- 
thes  into  the  interior,  and  remained  some  time 
at  Gondar,  the  capital,  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tnrea  and  conversing  with  the  people.  Bnt 
war  breaking  out,  and  the  whole  country  be- 
in^  thrown  into  distm'bance,  he  was  detained 
at  that  place  till  October,  1830,  when  he  joioed 
Mr.  Kugler  at  Adowah,  in  the  province  of  Ti- 
gck.  On  the  29th  of  December,  Mr.  Kugler  was 
called  to  his  rest ;  and  his  peaceful  death  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  natives,  who  said 
they  had  never  seen  a  man  die  in  such  full  confi- 
dence of  the  Saviour.  Soon  after  this,  the  chief 
Sebagdis,  who  had  shown  himself  very  IHcndly 
to  the  mission,  and  who  reAised  to  go  out  to 
battle  on  the  Sabbath,  was  attacked  and  slain. 
After  his  death,  each  of  the  chiefs  contended 
fbr  the  maator,  and  the  coontry  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  civil  war.  Mr.  Gobat  soon  after  left 
the  country,  and  arrived  at  Cairo.  In  1633, 
he  visited  England,  where  he  published  his 


Journal,  conttunbg  a  full  acconnt  of  Ms  ra- 
stdence  in  Abyssinia;  and  several  other  m» 
rere  preparing  t«  retsm  with  him 
lontry.  On  the  20th  of  Deocnber, 
1834,  Messrs.  Gobat  and  Isenbov  arrived  ait 
Massowah,  in  Abyssinia,  where  uiey  were  re- 
ceived by  the  governor,  with  much  civility.  In 
1836,Mr.  Gobat  was  visited  with  a  protracted 
illness,  which  oblijfed  him  to  withoraw  from 
his  labOTB.  Bev.  J.  H.  Knox  died  at  Ofuro  on 
his  way  to  Abyssinia ;  and  the  mission^aa  re- 
intbrced  by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  C.  H.  Bhun- 
bordt  Opposition  began  to  muiifest  itself 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiBstice,  on  letuming  that 
the  missionaries  rejected  some  of  the  riles  of 
their  chorch,  and  set  np  worship  of  their  own ; 
but  the  governor  refused  to  listen  to  th^  com- 
plaints. 

In  1837,  Bev.  L.  Krapf  joined  tie  mismon, 
at  Adowah;  and  in  Mai(£  of  the  following 
year,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian  jmest  ar- 
rived at  the  same  ^ce,  thdr  object  bdng  to 
revive  the  Boman  Catholic  HismoB  in  .^^JB- 
nnia.  The  people  having  had  enengh  of  Bo- 
maoism^  Wem  aroosed  b^  their  appearance ; 
and  this  contribated  to  raise  the  clunor  against 
the  Proteetsnt  mission,  bo  that  the  governor 
could  no  longer  resist  it,  and  lliey  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  country ;  which  ther  did  with  tar- 
rowftil  hearts,  reaching  Cairo  on  the  24th  of 
Jane.  Bnt  the  Papists  penetrated  to  Qondw, 
and  were  active  in  endeavoring  to  reestablish 
their  mission.  Messrs.  Isenbecg  and  Krapf, 
having  received  an  invitation  nt>m  the  king 
of  Shoa  to  visit  his  country,  determined  to  at- 
tempt an  entrance  into  Aoyminia  by  the  way 
of  Zeilo,  sonth  of  the  straits  of  Babel  Mandej. 
Shoa  Kes  to  the  sonthwari  of  Ambara,  the 
province  where  the  mission  tbs  located.  Thw 
left  Suez  on  this  enterprii>»  Jannur  27, 1639, 
and  after  encountering  manj  difficulties,  reacts 
od  Shoa  on  the  31st  of  Mty,  and  met  with  % 
favorable  reception  &om  tie  king.  They  r& 
mained  (here,  continually  (ccupiod  in  discus- 
sion and  preaching,  iHI  November  6th,  when 
Mr.  Isenberg  returned  to  Eigland.  Mr.  Krapf 
continued  in  Shoo,  laboring  among  the  Abys- 
sinian Christians,  having  secured  the  confidence 
of  the  king  of  Shoa  to  a  veiy  remarkable  d». 
gree,  so  that  the  king  aesnrei  him  of  his  pro- 
tection as  long  BS  he  should  live.  Mr.  Krapf 
had  mode  an  expedition,  with  the  King  of 
Shoa,  among  the  Golla  tribes,  by  whom  the 
slave  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent;  bnt  it  was  conadered  a  favorable 
tune  to  labor  for  its  abolinon.  The  Oommit- 
teo  were  so  impressed  with  the  providential 
openings,  not  merely  as  regarded  Abyssinia  it 
self,  bnt  also  the  heathen  Galla  tribes,  that 
they  resolved  to  form  tha  Abysunian  into  a 
new  mision,  to  be  called  the  East  AfHoM 
Milium,  and  Messrs,  'Mflllheisen  and  MfilleE 
were  sent  out  to  rdnfbrce  it.  As  this  missiOD 
will,  hereafter,  extend  beyond  the  boonds  of 
Abysunia,  it  will  be  treated  nadet  the  head  ot 
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A^Hdd  £^,  which    see. — GoMt  Jbyaitu  . 
EdinibitT^  Enct/dopedia ;  Reporti  and  Period' 
tool*  ofme  Charch  Miasioiiary  Sodttji;  Aft' 
RtpeaUtryfor  Jcmuary,  1850. 

APAHK.ATTII :    A  station  of  tbe  London 
Hiadonary  Societr  oa  Eineo,  Soiitli  Se&. 

Af  EtiCA :    "nie  continent  of  Africa  is  a 
Tart  peniDBola,  in  the  fi»m  of  an  imgnlar 
triaDKM,  of  which    the  north   is   its    isae. 
"  Af^a^"  MjB  the  lemnied  Pro£  Qniiot, 
the  meet  dn^niai  in  its  fonn  of  all  the  conti- 
nents.    Its  mas,  oewl;  ronnd,  or  eUipsoidal, 
is  concentrated  npon  itaeUL    It  prqjecta  into 
Om  ocean  no  importaDt  peninsala,  nor  an;- 
wben  1^  into  its  boeom  the  watav  of  the 
ocean.    It  seems  to  close  itself  agaimt  ever; 
kiSaeQce  from  withont.    Tfaos  the  exteiwioa  of 
the  line  of  coasts  ie  only  14,000  geographical 
tniks,  for  a  sor&ce  of  8,720,000  square  mil 
so  that  Africa  has  onlj  cne  mile  ot  coast 
623  miles  of  sarbce." 

Africa  is  sroarated  from  Europe  on  the 
nmth  by  the  HeditenaDeon  Se«,ti>d  from 
,  Asia  m  the  east,  1^  the  Isthmns  of  SaCE.  tite 
Bed  Sea,  ud  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  the  soath 
is  the  Siontbern  Oceso,  and  on  the  w«st,  the 
Atlantic.  Tba  cqainoctial  line  divides  it  into 
two  parte  of  nearif  equal  length.  It  extends 
from  Owe  Blanco,  opposite  Sidly,  in  lat. 
310  31'  N.,  to  the  extieme  point  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  (Oape  Needles,)  in  34°  52-  S., 
being  neari;  T2  degrees,  or  5,000  English 
mika  in  length.  Its-  breadth  at  the  Equator 
is  computed  at  4,760  English  miles.  Its  soper- 
flcial  eittnt  has  neTer  oeeo  accurately  deter- 
mined.    It  is  estimated  in  the  Encyclopedia 
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Progreu  of  Dittoneryf—The  andents  have 
transmitted  to  ns  ve^  UtUe  knowledge  of  "-" 
great  continenL  We  derive  the  finit  i 
mation  ccocemiin  the  interior  of  Northern 
Africa  from  the  Arabs,  who,  by  moans  of  the 
camel,  were  able  to  penetrate  across  the  great 
dnttt  to  the  vay  oantre  of  the  oonlioent, 
■]<»v  the  two  coasts  as  be-as  the  Sen^al  and 
the  Gambia  on  the  west,  and  to  Sobla  on  the 
east  Oa  this  latter  ooeet,  th^  not  only  ex- 
ploced  to  m  extest  for  beyond  any  mippased 
Wila  of  ancient  discovery,  bnt  planted  colo- 
BicH  at '  SoGUa,  Mombas,  Melioda,  and  at 
varioas  othw  places.  Bnt  the  Portngneae 
weve  the  first  to  give  any  thing  like  an  acco- 
rate  ontlioe  of  the  two  coasts,  and  to  complete 
flte  circnmnavigatioa  of  Africa.  The  dis- 
eoveiy  of  Anenca  and  the  West  Indies  gave 
rke  to  the  hinrid  traffic  in  African  shtvee ; 
bat  Uiis  traffic  has  been  the  means  of  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  coast  between  the 
Seni^nl  and  Cameroons,  and  of  the  manaets 
and  oHtoiiM  of  the  people.    With  the  Ehiglish 


and  Froich  eetflements  in  Africa  bejgt^ 
nBtematic  sorv^  of  the  coast,  and  portious  ot 
tLe  interiw. 

In  1768,  a  socie^  was  formed  in  Lond<m 
for  promoting  the  exploration  of  Inner  Africa 
Under  its  anspices,  miportant  additions  were 


Hougo  Park,  Homemann  and  Borckhardt 
In  1831,  this  anociatdon  waa  merged  in  the 
Beyal  Geognqthicsl  Society. 

During  the  last  nitj  years,  mora  has  beat 
done  to  make  us  acquainted  with  thegeography 
of  Africa  than  daring  the  whole  of  the  1700 
years  since  Ptolemy.  Manga  Park  com- 
mencea  the  era  of  nnceasing  cmdeavors  to 
explore  the  Interior.  He  [voceeded  in  1795 
%«m  the  river  Gambia  on  the  west  coast  to 
the  Joliba,  or  Niger,  traced  this  river  as  flv  aa 
Silla,  explored  the  interrentng  ooontriee,  detot- 
mined  the  sontbem  confince  of  the  Sahara, 
and  Ktorned  in  1797.  In  1805,  he  embarked 
on  a  Becond  joomey,  with  the  intention  of  fid- 
lowing  this  river  to  ttc  month.  He  passed 
Ilrolmkta,  and  reached  Bonsee,  where  he  wh 
killed  by  the  natives. 

Homemann,  in  1799,  penetrated  frtan  Cairo 
to  Mnnnk,  and  transmitted  from  that  place 
valuable  infonnatjon  respectiDg  the  conotries 
to  the  south,  especially  Boma ;  bat  no  inld- 
ligence  was  received  from  bim,  and  it  is  sup- 
pceed  that  he  soon  after  perished. 

In  1822,  Denhsm,  Olapparton,  and  Ondne; 
CToeeed  the  Great  Desert,  and  reached  tho 
great  Lake  Tntd,  Feb.  4,  1823.  The  snr- 
rounding  coonlry  was  explored  as  far  as  8a- 
kata  in  the  west,  and  luutdara  in  the  soalh. 
Oodney  died  in  Bomu.  Glappertoa  crossed 
the  Kawara,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
arrived  at  Sakatu,  at  which  place  he  also  died. 
His  aoTBot,  Bichard  lAsder,  rebimed  to  Eng- 
land after  having  explored  a  part  of  the  ao- 
joining  re^ons.  Major  I^lng  succeeded  in 
reaching  Timbuktu  from  Tripoli,  but  was 
murdered  on  his  return,  in  the  deeert  In 
1827  and  1828,  Cailli6  set  out  from  the  Bio 
Nimes  on  the  western  coast,  reached  Timboktn, 
and  returned  from  that  place  through  tho 
Great  Desert  to  Harocco. 

The  termination  of  the  Joliba,  Kawara,  or 
Niger,  remained  in  obecnrit?  till  1630,  when 
it  was  ascatained  by  Lander  and  his  broths, 
who  sncceeded  in  ^nwii^  the  river  from  Yaouri 
down  to  its  mouth.  Tfie  great  Niger  expe- 
dition, coDsistiiw  of  three  large  steam  vessels, 
was  despatdied  by  the  British  Government  in 
1845,  under  Captain  Trotter ;  but  it  proved  a 
bilure,  and  rerndtod  in  a  melancholy  loss  of 
life.  Mr.  Duncan,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
expedition,  made  some  additions  to  our  geo- 
gr^ihical  knowledge,  between  the  Kawara  and 
tiw  coast,  by  his  journey  to  Adafoodish,  in 
1845-6 ;  hut,  in  a  second  journey,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  Timbuktu,  he  met  with  an  un- 
timely death. 

A  mu<^  greater  number  of  travelers  have   . 
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explored  the  region  of  tiie  Nile,  among  the 
moet  distingnished  of  whom  ore,  Brace,  Brown, 
'  Bnrckhardt,  Oailliuid,  Bfippell,  Boaseger, 
Beke,  uid  the  Egyptian  6:4^*^'*°^  ^^P  ^'^ 
Nile. 

Though  the  Dntch  BettkmeDt  in  SooUi 
Africa  was  fonnded  as  earW  as  16S0,  not  mnch 
information  conceruiug  tlie  interior  of  that 
portion  of  the  continent  was  gained  till  the 
end  of  the  18th  centory,  when  a  eeriee  ofioac- 
ne^  was  commenced  bj  Spairmann,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  Vaillant,  Barrow,  Trotter,  Somer- 
Tille,  LicbtenMein,  Bruchell,  Campbell,  Thom- 
son, Smith,  Alexander,  and  Harris. 

Within  the  last  fire  or  six  ycftrs,  a  nnmber 
of  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
Tarions  parts  of  Inner  Africa,  and  the  present 
time  bids  fair  to  ontstrip  all  prerianB  periods 
in  lifting  the  veil  that  has  hithato  enveloped 
Central  Africa  in  impenetrable  myrtery.  Rev. 
Uessra.  Krasf  and  Rebmann,  miBBionariee  of 
the  Ohnrch  Missionary  Society  in  Bast  Africa, 
hare  explored  the  interior,  from  that  direction, 
with  nntiring  perseverance,  since  184'!.  (See 
Africa,  EasUm.)  At  several  handred  miles 
from  the  coast,  th^  have  discovered  high 
momitains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
is  the  more  interesting  from  the  position  being 
so  near  the  eqnator. 

In  South  Africa,  also,  miasionaries  have 
been  pioneers  of  geogn^hical  discovery.  (See 
A/riea,  Southtm) 

A  caravan  of  native  traders  recently 
k  journey  acrcee  the  whole  continent,  from  the 
oooat  of  Zanzibar  to  Bengnela,  in  which  th^ 
crossed  Nynsea,  the  mat  lake  of  South  Africa. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  mission  to 
lAke  Tead,  originated  by  Mr.  Jamee  Bichard- 
8on,  promises  to  exceed  in  importance  all  pre- 
viona  expeditions  to  Ontral  Africa.  He  left 
Bngland  in  1849,  for  the  porpose  of  concluding 
commercial  treaties  with  the  chie&  of  Northern 
Africa,  se  far  as  Lake  Tead,  by  which  l^ti- 
mat«  trade  migbt  be  extended,  and  the  ^ve 
toade  abolished.  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg  ao-' 
companied  Mr.  Richardson,  for  the  purpose  of 
m^ing  scientific  observations.  The  party 
started  from  Tripoli,  March  23,  laSO,  after 
having  minutely  Borvcyed  the  monntainons 
region  to  the  soath  of  that  place.  The  first 
jear,  they  successfnlly  crossed  the  whole  of 
Sahara,  in  a  very  circuitous  westerly  direction, 
and  thus' explored  a  great  portion  of  Northern 
Africa,  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
any  European.  Their  route  from  Ghat  to 
Kano,  leeiling  them  through  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Air,  or  Asben,  was  hightv  inter- 
esting. The  second  year,  they  explored  a 
large  portion  of  Sudan,  in  different  directions. 
Messrs.  Barth  and  Orerweg  reached  Kuka,  the 
capital  of  Bornn,  but  Richardson  died  on  the 
way,  in  March,  18.51.  Dr.  Barth  penetrated 
350  miles  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Tola,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Adomana;  and 
Overweg  navigated    Lake  Tsad  in  a  boat. 


which  had  been  convmd  in  pieces  acnm  ibe 

Sahara,  on  the  backs  of  camds.  In  September, 
1851,  they  set  out  together  on  a  joumf^  t<i 
"orKK,  a  moantuoons  conntry  lying  to  the 
irtneast  of  Lake  Tsad,  abont  midway  be> 
tween  it  and  Errpt  They  went  in  companr 
with  a  sheikh  of  Bomu,  with  a  lai^  army ; 
but  the  party  were  attacked  and  pat  in  fli^t, 
and  Barth  and  Overweg  saved  their  lives  by  » 
qnick  retreat  Retnmmg  to  Knka,  they  set 
ont  to  the  southward,  accompanied  by  abont 
10,000  horse  and  the  same  number  of  foot  sol- 
diers. They  explored  the  country  beyond 
Mandara,  the  farthest  peint  of  Denham's  jour- 
ney, and  found  it  to  be  one  of  great  fertility. 
The  third  year.  Dr.  Barth  made  a  jonmey  to 
Masefia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bagno^ 
mi,  to  the  southeast  of  I^e  Taadj  vhile 
Overw(^  traveled  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
and  reached  within  150  miles  of  Yacoba,  tlu 
great  town  of  the  Fellataha.  Bat  on  his  re- 
tom  to  Knlui,  he  was  seised  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  after  a  short  illness.  Dr.  Barth 
was  about  to  start  for  Timbuktu ;  and  a  rein-, 
forcement,  consisting  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  two 
sappers  and  miners,  was  sent  to  ms  assistance 
on  the  20th  of  February,  18G2.  The  latest  in- 
formation  obi«ined  by  these  expeditious  ia 
summed  up  in  a  valuable  article  in  the  new 
edition  oftlieEni^clopedia  Britannica,  now  in 
comse  of  publication,  of  whidi  free  use  hae 
been  made  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

Topography. — The  physical  configuration  of 
Africa  m^  be  considered  under  two  heads : 
the  great  Plain  of  Northern  Africa ;  and  the 
great  Table  Lands,  with  their  mountain  raogts 
and  groups,  of  Central  and  Sontliern  Africa. 
The  great  Plain  comprises  the  Sahara,  tbe 
Lake  l^d  r^on,  and  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Nile.  The  Sahara  is  by  no  means  a  plain 
thronghont,  but  for  the  greater  part  it  riss 
into  tabl&'lands,  intcrsperBcd  with  mountain 
groups  of  6,000  feet  devatiou,  and  ji^obably 
more ;  and  the  termjdain  can  only  be  ^nliea 
to  it  in  a  general  wa^,  to  distinguish  it  mm 
the  more  elevated  region  to  the  south.  The 
Sahara  has  often  been  pictured  as  an  immense 
and  monotonous  expanse  of  sand.  But  no- 
thing could  be  more  erroueooe,  ae  the  greatest 
variety  exists  in  the  pb^ical  configuration  of 
its  surface,  as  well  as  in  its  geologi<»l  features. 
The  western  half  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  plains  and  depressionB,  the  central  parts 
being  formed  b^  extensive  tablO'landa  and 
mountainous  regions,  comprising  the  kingdom 
of  Air  or  Asben,  lately  explored  1^  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Barth,  and  Overweg.  The  route 
of  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  joomey  to  Agadee,  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom,  was  girded  by  moun- 
tam  ranges  and  groups,  rising  to  3,000  and 
4,000  feet ;  and  Mount  Dogem,  the  culminating 
point  in  that  re^on,  ia  even  between  4/)00 
and  5,000  feet  high.  The  eaetcm  portioa  (^ 
Sahara  appears  for  the  greatapart  to  be  a 
considerably  elevated  table-land,  oomprisii^ 


the  moantaiaoDS  conntn  of  Botga.  The  nar- 
row valle;  of  the  Nile  fomiB  the  eastera  boun- 
dnrr  of  tbe  Greut  Desart 

To  tbe  aonth  of  tite  Deeert,  Africa  nifty  be 
COtnidered  aa  one  conoected  mass  of  devated 
land,  rising  more  or  ks  above  the  sea,  and 
comprisio^  the  most  cztcneiTO  Uble-Iands,  sa 
mli  as  hi^h  moontain  groope  and  chaina. 
CommeneiDK  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  --" 
toavABiii£  the  three  temcea  which  use 
aboTe  aaotber  from  the  coast,  an  almost 
tompted  table4and  has  recently  been  aaccr- 
tkioed  to  extend  to  the  north  for  at  leaat  1,000 
eeogr&phical  mike.  Tbe  sotithem  portit 
nrmed  by  the  baain  of  the  Orange  river,  fol- 
lowed  bj  the  desert  of  Kalibori,  wtudi 
again  sacceeded  by  the  IwEin  of  the  iv 
Besbeke  and  Ijtke  Ngami,  with  many  other 
riven,  tmTamng  %  region  which  preeenta  a 
dead  lev^  its  etevatton  at  Lake  Ngami  being 
2^2&  feet  'Rkat  re^on  probably  is  in  con- 
nectkm  with  the  basin  of  Zambezi.  Farther 
tHHth  Ihe^roond  ascends  to  the  line  of  water- 
partitu*  with  the  basiiiB  of  Congo  river  and 
Lake  Nyaaee.  In  this  region  are  sappoeed  to 
be  the  ooebrated  MoDntains  of  ttie  Moon,  ran- 
niog,  not  as  formeri;  sappoeed,  east  and  west, 
bat  harii^  a  direction  from  north  to  eontii, 
and  mmiiiig  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast, 
temitig  tbe  aoathem  continuation  of  the  Abfs- 
mniao  table-land.  It  is  a  remarkable  featore 
that  the  most  elevated  peaks  rise  on  the  ont^" 
edge  wT  this  tabl&land,  and  even  between  it 
toA  the  coast,  aa  isolated  cones.  One  of  them, 
Uie  Abba  Tared,  rises  out  of  tbe  northern  edge 
of  the  AbywiniaD  table4aad  to  the  height  of 
15,000  feet  Tbe  sTstem  of  the  Atlas  moan- 
tains  is  qute  distinct  ftom  either  of  these  two 
divisions.  It  oeciq^  the  tiorthveeteni  r^o 
of  AMca,  ooDOtliag  of  sevoal  ranges,  ana  it 
highest  summits  an  said  to  reach  an  alMtode 
of  15,000  fe^ 

£twn. — Africa  is  emphatically  a  land  of 
deserts,  tesoHinx,  of  coarse,  in  a  scarcity  of 
riven.  Many  or  the  smaller  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  Dot  a  few  of  tbe  larger  ones,  present  only 
dry  water-conises  daring  certain  periods  of 
the  year.  Evai  Lake  Trad  is  said  at  times  to 
be  nesuly  dry.  WiUi  the  rains,  floods  are 
prevalent  all  over  the  coant^y,  even  in  the 
daert,  as  the  recant  observations  made  by  ^^ 
eqwditjoo  under  Kchardson  testity.  That 
traveler  rdiUes  that,  when  on  the  bordera  of 
the  kingdom  of  Air,  on  the  30th  of  Sep.  1850, 
nin  had  been  seen  in  the  south,  and  black 
ebxtds  covering  tbe  lone  in  the  heavens ;  and 
m  an  hour  afterwards,  the  cry  was  heard  in 
tbe  encampnient,  "  The  wady  is  coming  I" 
Going  oat  to  took,  he  saw  a  white  sheet  of 
faam  advancing  &om  the  sonth,  between  the 
trees  of  the  ^Uey.  In  ten  minutes  after,  a 
river  of  water  came  pouring  along,  and  spread 
•11  Hoimd  them,  converting  the  place  of  their 
encampment  into  an  isle  of  the  valley.  The 
tvmt  in  its  deepest  part  was  powofiil,  ca- 
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pable  of  carrying  away  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
nprooting  trees. 

Africa  is  chiefly  drained  into  tie  Atlantic 
ocean  and  its  branch  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  river  system  of  the  Indian  Ocean  being 
very  inconsiderable.  The  Nile  is  the  oldest  of 
historical  rivers,  and  afforded  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  earliest  civilized  people  on 
earth ;  but  the  origin  or  source  of  the  river  it- 
self remuQS  an  enigma  to  this  day.  Tbe  area 
drained  by  this  nver  is  at  least  2,000,000 
t^nglinh  sQuare  miles. 

The  river  Senegal  has  a  length  of  IJOO 
miles,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  same  elevated 
tract  of  land  as  those  of  the  Kawara.  The 
Gambia  and  Bio  Grande,  sonth  of  tbe  Sene- 
gal, are  also  considerable  rivers.  Tbe  Ka- 
wara, or  Niger,  ia,  next  to  tbe  Nile,  the  largest 
of  the  African  rivers.  Its  sources,  like  that  of 
the  Nile,  are  gtill  unknown.  It  appears  to  be 
the  Ahmar,  which  is  said  to  rise  in  a  high  group 
of  mountains  east  of  Sierra  Leone  As  far 
as  Timbuktu  it  is  called  Joliba,  and  its  course 
is  pretty  well  known ;  but  from  that  place  to 
the  Taonri,  it  is  as  yet  unexplored.  Thence 
down  to  the  month,  it  was  first  traced  by  Iad- 
dcr.  It  is  there  called  Kawara,  in  general, 
though  it  has  several  names  in  the  oiflfarent 
languages  of  tiie  tribes  which  inhabit  ila 
shores.  Hie  Tshadda  ia  its  principal  tribn- 
tary,  extending  far  into  the  heart  of  Inner 
Africa.  Itwasrecentlye^loredbvDr.  Barth 
in  its  upper  coarse^  where  it  flows  through  the 
kingdom  of  Adamana.  The  length  of  the 
Kawara  is  about  3,000  miles,  and  it  drains 
about  1,500,000  square  miles. 

South  of  the  equator,  the  west  coast  receives 
many  large  rivers  which  are  yet  unexplored. 
Such  are  the  Zaire  or  Conco,  tbe  Coanza,  and 
the  Nonrse,  or  Cunene.  Tne  Swakop  has  re- 
cently been  explored  by  Mr.  Gallon.  Tbe 
Orange  river  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length. 
Its  head  atreams  are  the  Ki,  Gariep  or  Vaal, 
and  tbe  New  Gariep.  consis^ng  of  the  Gala- 
don  and  Cradock.  The  Orange  river  druns 
350,000  English  square  miles. 

Bounding  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
and  proceeding  up  its  eastern  coast,  the  IJn>- 

Eopo  is  the  first  river  requiring  notice.  Its 
ead  streams  and  middle  courae  are  known,  but 
whether  it  empties  into  the  sea  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
or  at  Inhambane,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  The 
Zambesi  is  the  largest  river  of  the  easterD 
e.  Its  sources  are  not  known  bat  it  is 
probable  that  its  headstreama  are  tbe  See- 
aek€  and  Obob£,  recently  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  OswelL 

Africa  poesesses  sevtral  considerable  lakes, 
of  which  lake  Tsad  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  interesting.  It  contains  about  100 
islands  of  large  size,  scattered  over  the  lake. 
They  are  wooded  and  inhabited  by  the  Biddu- 
ma,  a  Pagan  tribe,  who  have  remained  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mohammedan  nations  living 
around  the  lake.    Dr.  Ovcrweg  was  rec^vea 
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by  then)  iHth  great  kindness,  on  his  landing 
upon  ikoT  btaodB.  Lake  lead  haa  no  conneo- 
bon  witb  tiie  Eawara  or  the  Nile,  but  fonns 
an  inland  receptacle  reodviiig  Hie  waters  of 
gome  of  tlie  most  distant  legiona  of  Inner 

Idke  Fittri  trmoa  a  distinct  hydro^phical 
sjBtem  between  it  and  the  Sik,  with  which 
it  has  DO  coonectioc.  Lake  Taana  or  Dem- 
bea  is  the  chief  lake  within  the  baain  of  the 
Nile,  so  far  as  known.  It  is  sibiatcd  on  the 
table-land  of  AbjssiQia,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,110  feet  Other  lakes  on  the  Abyssiniau 
table-lands  are  Zhweu,  Hsik,  and  Aahangi. 

Id  Inner  A&ica,  a  number  of  considerable 
lakes  are  reported  to  exist,  bat  only  two  i 
knowo  with  any  deffiee  of  certainty,  south 
the  equator,  the  Nyasaa  and  Ngami.  Nyassa, 
the  great  lake  or  sea  in  10°  south  latitode,  is 
aa  yet  only  ^prosimalely  laid  down  on  the 
maps,  accmdiDg  to  native  iDformation,  and 
vhether  it  bo  the  feeder  of  a  large  river,  or 
merely  a  recipient  lake,  is  unknown.  Another 
lake  in  that  region  has,recentty  been  reported 
by  the  natives  to  Dr.  Krapf,  as  being  situated 
weet  of  Jiombos,  beyond  Kilimanjaro,  and  in 
the  country  of  Uuiameo.  (For  a  description 
of  Ngami,  aoe  South  Afrita.\  These  are  fl^esh 
water  lakes ;  besides  which  there  are  nmnerous 
Bmall  salt  and  natron  lakes  In  various  parts  of 
Africa. 

Climatt. — "The general. climaieof  AMca," 
says  Malte  Bron,  "  a  that  of  the  torrid  Bone ; 
more  than  three-foorths  of  the  continent  being 
situated  between  the  tropio.  The  great  masi 
of  heated  air,  incumbent  in  these  hot  r^ons, 
ikas  ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern 
parts,  situated  in  the  zones  called  temperate,  so 
that  the  portions  of  them  adjoining  the  tropics 
are  equally  torrid  with  the  regions  actually 
iDter-tropical.  Nothing  really  moderates  the 
beat  and  dryness  of  the  African  climate,  except 
tbe  annual  roioa,  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  snrlacB.  These  three  circuDiatances 
are  sometimes  united  in  a  greater  degree  under 
the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  in  the  centre  of  Africa, 
there  may  be  lofty  table  lands,  like  those  of 
Qiuto,  or  vallevH  like  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
where,  as  in  tnose  two  happy  n^ions,  spring 
holds  an  eternal  reign."  Becent  mscovenes  in 
t^e  interior  of  Africa  favor  this  hypothesis. 
Bev.  Dr.  Krapf,  in  hie  recent  mi^ionary  toura 
in  DOrth-eastern  Africa,  has  discovered  ranges 
of  mountains  covered  with  pcipetual  snow. 

The  greatest  heat  is  not  ionnd  under  the 
equator,  but  to  the  north  of  it,  in  conaoquence 
of  the  northern  portion  being  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  southern,  and  of  less  elevation. 
The  highest  temperature  is  found  throughout 
the  Sahara,  purticnlarly  in  its  eastern  portions, 
toward  the  Bed  Sea,  fii  upper  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia, eg^  may  be  baked  in  the  hot  sands,  and 
the  eayingof  theArabsis,  "InNabiathesoil 
is  like  fi^  and  the  wind  like  a  flame."    The 


regions  along  the  Atlantic  and  Meditesraoean 
coasts  are  rendered  more  temperate  by  the  in- 
floence  of  the  sea.  To  the  soutb  of  the  Greikt 
Desert,  where  the  oountry  becomes  more  de- 
vated,  the  temperature  decreases.  Tb&  iotaD- 
sity  of  radiation,  and  its  infiaeoce  npon  the 
temperature,  are  very  great  in  Northern  Afrioft. 
Wlule  in  the  dav  time,  the  soil  of  the  Ssluu« 
rapidlv  absorbs  uie  solar  ran,  dming  the  nigltt 
it  cools  also  BO  rapidly  that  often  ice  ig  fonned. 
Africa  is  not  much  oodcr  (be  influence  {^  repD- 
lar  wimls,  except  the  monsoons  of  the  Ihi<i»ti 
ocean.  From  hnrricaneB, Africa  is  neariyez- 
empt,  except  its  sonthem  extremity,  to  wnioli 
at  times  the  Mauritina  hurricanes  extend. 
Northern  Africa  is  en>oeed  to  the  hot  winds 
and  storms  from  the  Sahara,  which  are  called 
in  %ypt  Khamsin ;  in  the  Uediterraneui, 
Birocco ;  anA  in  the  westan  regions,  Harmat- 
tan.  Extreme  beat  aD(<  dryness  are  the  char- 
acleristjcs  of  these  winds,  which,  raisiDf;  tbe 
sand,  filling  the  air  with  dust,  and  {vodigioodj 
fiivoiing  the  powos  of  evaporation,  are  ofUn 
fotal  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  ciealaon  in 
the  regions  visited  by  them, 

TV  PwpU. — From  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  about  latitode  20°  north,  the  ^p- 
ulation  of  Africa  consists  largdy  of  tnbea 
not  oripnallv  native  to  tie  soil,  hot  Arabs 
and  Turks,  planted  by  conquest,  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews,  the  children  of  the 
dispersion  I  and  Uierecently  introduced  Freneh. 
The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  re^on,  the  Tuaric^ 
and  Tibbus  of  the  Bahara,  and  the  Oopts  of 
Egypt  may  be  viewed  ss  descendants  of  tbe 
primitive  stock,  while  those  to  whom  the 
general  name  of  JUiwn  is  applied  are  po'hape 
of  mixed  descent,  native  and  fordgn.  From 
the  latitude  stated,  to  Oiq>e  Colony,  tribes 
commonly  chused  together  nnder  the  title  of 
the  Ethiopic  or  negro  fiimily  are  found,  though 
many  depart  very  widely  from  the  physiogno- 
my of  the  BBgio,  which  is  most  apparent  in 
the  Datives  of  the  gold  coast  In  tbe  Cape 
Colony,  and  on  its  borders,  the  Hottentots 
form  a  distinct  variety,  doselr  resembling  the 
Mongolian  races  of  .^iia.    (Bee  Haaentab.) 

The  Copta,  (pron.  CJoo6t  or  CkiU,)  art,  re- 
garded as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  They  do  not  now  oorapcee  more 
Uuln  oneoxth  of  the  popnlation  of  Egypt  not 
exceeding  in  nomber  lSO,000,of  whidi  10,000 
reside  at  Caho.  In  some  parts  of  Upper' 
Egypt  there  are  villages  exclunvely  inhabited 
by  Copts.  Their  complexion  is  somewhat  dark* 
er  than  that  of  the  Anhe,  thdt  foreheads  flat, 
hair  soft  and  woolly,  nose  short  bat  not  flat, 
month  wide,  lips  thick,  eyes  lar^,  high  cheek 
bones.  They  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  thrir 
ouccstoiB,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  CbrisUimity, 
having  int«rmaTricd  with  the  Greeks,  Nnbians, 
and  AbjBSinianB.    (See  CopU.) 

The  oonntriee  above  Bgrnt  are  inhabited  by 
two  tribes  of  people  Teeembling  each  other  in 
their  pbysical  characters,  bnt  of  distinct  Ian- 


riutge  and  otimi ;  the  BoBten  NDbuiH,  and 
KabuiiB  of  the  NUe,tke  httttr  called  B«rber- 

Tbe  coontry  of  the  Nnbiaos  ie  limited  on  the 
west  by  tioA  of  tbe  Tibbm,  who  are  qiread 
over  w  eastern  portiona  of  tiie  Sahara,  as  tax 
we  Vema  and  I«ke  Tnd.  Their  color  is  not 
onifimn,  aome  beii^  qnite  black,  and  othen 
eopper-ccdated.  Tber  «re  a  pasionJ  peo^e, 
aoia  lire  in  aqaan  Tillagei,  a  portiw  of  which 
b  dnfoted  to  thdr  flocks. 

"  Al\  OtaX  k  not  Arabic  m  the  kingdom  of 
Mantcco,"  <a;a  Dr.  I^thain,  "  in  the  Freudi 
tROTincee  of  Algoria,  in  Tiuua,  Tripoli,  and 
^cnan,  is  Serttr.  Tba  lasgnage  alio  of  the 
aacieit  Cjreaaica,  indeed  Ube  whole  ooonW 
btwdraing  oo  tbe  Ueditonuiesii,  between  Tri- 
poli and  Egypt,  ia  Bwber.  The  ezticict  laa- 
(RMwe  of  the  Oaoary  lales  was  Berber ;  end, 
finuly,  tbe  bngnge  of  Sahara  is  Berber.  Tbe 
Bsber  langnages  are  eeaenUall;  inland  lao- 
eoagee.  As  a  geoeial  mle,  the  Arabic  is  the 
taamage  for  the  whi^  of  the  s»  coast,  from  the 
Ddto  of  tbe  Nile  to  the  struts  of  Gibraltar, 
and  from  the  ibnuts  of  tiibreltar  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sene^.  The  Berber  nation  ia  one  of 
great  antiqmt^,  and  from  tbe  times  of  the  ear- 
GcBt  history,  has  been  Qtread  oTei 
tent  of  ooDD^  as  at  twesent. 

The  Mkt*  iBiuiAi  hige  portions  of  the  cm- 
pite  9t  Harocoo,  and  aie  spread  all  along  the 
MediterraiwBn  coast  They  are  a  mixed  race, 
graAcd  imop  the  aaclent  MWitonian  stm^, 
i^enee  their  name.  Ailer  the  conqnest  of 
AAic»  b7  the  Arabs,  they  became  mixed  with 
Uiejr  euiqnerora.  Having  coaqiiiired  Spain,  In 
Uirar  torn,  the^  intennarried  with  the  iialJTee 
of  that  coonby,  from  which  tbej  were  afler- 
wards  dmoi  lM»ck  to  Maoritauia.  The;  are  a 
liaodsome  ^ople,  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
Enropean.  Tu7  are  also  mtellectaal  and  oot 
altogctber  unlettered ;   bet   they  are    cmeL 


bloMtfairs^,  and  revengdU.  Their  r^ 
HohaBUDedaii.    Tbey  gaierallT  lead  • 


life  as  menhanls,  met&nks^  or  a^icdtnrista, 
Imt  tbete  are  many  wandering  tribes ;  and 
along  the  eoast  c«  Maroco^  thej  carry  on 
prac7  with  armed  boats. 

At  two  different  periods,  separated  from  each 
other  1^  perhaps  a  thoaaud  yean,  Africa  was 
invaded  by  Arabic  tzibes,  which  took  a  lasting 
powrnsif  of  the  districts  tbey  conqaered,  and 
lAose  itecadanta  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
taon  of  the  pc^nlatian  of  North  and  Central 
Afiica,  while  tbdr  language  has  saperseded  all 
Othos  as  that  of  ravilizatbn  and  rdigion.  The 
■ecGod of  Otoe waa dbcted by  the&st saccffi- 
aots  of  Mohammfld,  who  conqaered  E^^  and 
ioheeqiienUy  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  as  for 
IS  the  shrarfs  of  the  Atlantic,  in  tbe  coarse  of 
the  first  oentary  of  the  H»eira,  or  tiie  seventh 
<tf  the  Cbristiaa  9S. 

After  tbe  destractitm  of  ■Temsaleoi,  tbe 
Jews  ^iratd  rapidly  over  all  the  Roman  pos- 
asMone  in  Africa;  and  when  Fhilip  II.  drove 


them  from  Spain,  thousands  of  fkmiues  took 
refdge  <^  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa.  They 
..  all  the  northern  towns. 


giers,  where  the  French  have  given  them  free- 
dora  and  independence. 

Ever  since  tbe  oonqneet  of  Egypt  by  Saltan 
Selim,  Turks  have  settled  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  as  tbey  were  the  rolen  of  the 
country,  the  Tnrkish  became  the  language  of 
the  government ;  but  tbey  cmi  hardly  be  con- 
-"-  -'  anent  settlers. 

iption  of  tbe  Abyssinians,  see 
Abyuinia.  The  Ethiopian  race  comprehends 
by  br  tiie  greater  nomMi  of  African  nations^ 
extending  over  the  whole  of  tbe  middle  and 
South  01  Africa,  except  its  soathemmost  pro- 

Cion  towards  the  (Jape  of  Qood  Hope.  A 
drawn  from  the  month  of  the  Senegal  in 
the  west  to  C^w  Jerdafiur  in  the  east,  lonus 
its  northern  limits ;  bat  this  race  are  not  idl 
eegroea.  The  latter  are  only  (me  of  its  numer- 
ODS  oflbhools.  Tbe  principu  o^^ro  nations  are 
the  Mavdiagqti,  who  are  nomerons  and  power- 
ful, and  partially  civilized,  in  Scnegambia,  and 
farther  inland,  aroood  tiie  head  waters  of  the 
Kawara,  where  they  have  eetablisbed  a  great 
many  kingdoms  and  smaller  eoTereigeties. 
Tb^  are  Uack,  with  a  mixtnro  of  yellow,  and 
their  hair  is  completely  woolly.  The  Woiofi  or 
Yoioft,  whoee  lan^piage  is  totally  difierent  from 
those  of  their  neigbbois,  are  ue  bandaomeet 
and  blackest  of  all  negroes,  although  they  live 
at  a  greater  distance  fKm  tbe  cqaator  than 
moet  of  tbe  other  black  tribes,  their  principal 
dwelling-placee  being  between  the  Sen^:al  and 
the  Gambia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tbe  Fouialit  or  Fdlalaht  occupy  the  central 
parts  of  Sadao.  Tbeir  color  is  black,  with  a 
striking  copper  hue  Thciy  are  one  of  the 
moet  remarkable  nations  in  Africa,  very  in- 
dnstrioos,  live  in  commodious  and  clean  habita- 
tions, and  are  mostly  Mobammedaus.  Of  the 
principal  nations  of  Ouinea,  among  whom  the 
negro  t^pe  is  particdarly  distinct  especially 
aroond  tbe  Bight  of  Benin,  are  the  Foloos, 
near  Oaramanca,  very  black  yet  handsome, 
and  tbe  Aabanti,  who  surpass  all  their  ndgh- 
boia  in  civilization.  In  South  Guinea  we 
meet  with  three  principal  nations,  tbe  Con- 
~o,  the  Abnnda,  and  tbe  Benguela  negroes. 
'he  next  great  branch  of  the  Ethiopic  race 
omprehen&  the  Galla,  who  occupy  an  im- 
mense tract  in  Eastern  Africa,  from  Ab^^eiuia. 
as  &r  aa  the  inland  Portngneee  possessions  in 
Mojsambiqoe,  to  the  south  of  tbe  equator.  An 
interesting  tribe  of  them,  the  Somali,  have 
lately  been  brought  to  the  koowledge  of  Eu- 
ropeana,  a  widely  ecattaed  nation,  who  lead  a 
pastoral  life  on  tho  uplands,  and  also  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Jer- 
daObr  soutiiward  to  a  considerable  dkstance. 
They  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dis- 
position, whils  tho  other  Galla  tribes  are  a 
warlike  race.    Tbe  Koifres,  Hottentots,  and 
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Buahmcn,  occopy  tiie  greater  portion  of  South- 
ern Africa.  (See  JEo^w  and /foffmWj.)  The 
island  of  Maaagascar  ik  Inhabited  l^  a  race  of 
l^la;  origin,  ezhibitii^  traces  of  Negro  and 
Arabic  misture. 

The  total  population  of  Africa  is  vagnely 
cetjmated,  according  to  the  most  recent  re- 
searched,  at  100,000,000. 


longuaget.— The  Arabic  is  the  Jangaa9|e  of 
the  North,  and  the  Mandingo  is  used  rrom 
the  Senegal  to  the  Niger.  But  the  languages 
or  dialects  of  the  n^joes  ore  as  moltimrions 
as  the  natima.  According  to  Seeteen,  the 
languages  of  Afnca  innst  amount  to  100 
150;  bat  some  trace  them  to  a  common  origin. 
Bev.  John  Leighton  Wilson,  late  missionary 
of  the  American  Booi^  at  tlie  Glaboon,  in  an 
article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  Novemher, 
1847,  says :  "  Too  tittle  is  yet  known  of  the 
nnmeroos  and  diversified  directs  of  Africa,  to 
determine  with  certainly  tie  preciaennmber  of 
fiuniliee  which  th^  form. 

"  In  the  northern  half  of  the  con^nent, 
that  portion  of  it  inhabited  by  the  block 
races,  the  nmnbo"  of  langnagos  is  very  great, 
the  different  families  of  which  show  ve^  little, 
if  any,  affinity  for  each  other ;  while  in  the 
southern  division,  one  great  fiunilj  prevailH 
oyer  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope." 

(Towrnnunf.— Most  forms  of  government 
may  be  found  in  Africa.  Despotism,  however, 
in  its  worst  and  most  offensive  shc^  is  by  far 
the  most  prevalent ;  and,  mth  few  exceptions, 
slavery  and  anarchy  reign  triomphant  through' 
out  Africa. 

Indvglry,  in  Africa,"  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
The  Africans  have,  of  themselves,  generally 
mode  little  progress  in  the  aria.  All  the  more 
laborious  occupations  are  imposed  on  the  fo' 
males.  In  some  parts,  the  wives  of  I 
petty  princes  till  the  land  for  the  s  , , 
their  lords.  The  Mandingoee,  however,  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and 
the  OvoB  of  UadagoBcar  ore  an  indnstrions 
people. 

CommCTw.— An  extraisive  intercooree  has 
been  earned  on,  fh)m  the  remotest  antiquity, 
between  very  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  in 
consequ^ce  of  the  nstoral  adaptation  of  the 
prodncts  of  one  part  to  snmtly  the  wonts  of 
another.  Thus  Northern  Africa  supplies  Cen- 
tral Africa  with  dates  and  salt,  and  receives,  in 
return,  gold  dost,  ivory,  gums,  palm-oil,  feath- 
ers and  slaves.  Egypt  and  the  towns  in  the 
Barbary  Slates  have  always  been  the  great 
seats  of  trade,  which  is  carried  on  wholly  by 
caravans,  numbering  from  500  to  2000  cornels. 

Slave  7V(i<ie.-^laves  have  been  the  staple 
article  of  export  l^m  the  A&icon  coast ;  and 
in  some  years  as  many  as  110,000  or  120,000 
have  be^  cairied  across  the  Atlantic  In  oi^ 
dcr  to  supply  sloves  for  the  moriiet,  a  whole- 
sale system  of  brigandage  and  robbery  has 
been  organized  In  many  eztensivo  districts,  the 


people  being  hunted  down  like  game  by  tbe 
petty  princes,  and  by  the  Mohammedone,  *ho 
afiect  to  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  cap- 
tore  and  sell  the  "  idolaters,"  tA  serve  as  beasts 
of  burden  in  another  hemisphere. 

The  snflerings  and  misery  which  resnlt  from 
this  trofBc,  the  merciless  waste  of  human  lifi^ 
and  the  "  horrors  of  the  middle  paagage,"  no 
tongue  can  tell,  no  imagination  can  point ;  yet 
these  ore  bat  the  lesser  evils  of  this  horrid 
trade.  Its  decpeet  wound  has  be«n  inflicted 
upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
coantry.  It  has  undermined  all  tiie  deep  fboo- 
dations  of  society,  dissolved  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ly alliance  between  ■djoinine'  villages,  desfroy- 
ed  the  peace  of  families,  and  eitinrnished  the 
last  remuning  spark  of  parental  affection. 
Even  the  mother  will  sell  her  own  child  for  a 
few  strings  of  beads  or  a  gallon  of  mm.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  thot  the  eflbrts 
of  tlie  British  government,  tt^ther  with  iba 
influence  of  (he  American  colony  at  Liberia, 
have  nearly  extinguished  the  inauman  traffic 
upon  a  large  extent  of  the  western  and  soatb- 
eastern  coasts,  where  it  has  heretofore  been  car- 
ried on  to  the  greatest  extent 

The  traffic  has  also  received  a  conddcrable 
check  on  tiie  eastern  coast,  in  consequence  of  a 
treaty  for  its  soppression  between  the  British 
Qovcmment  ana  the  Imanm  of  Unseat 

Rdigion. — Christianity  is  professed  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  in  Egypt  by  the  Copts,  but  its  doo- 
trinea  and  precepts  are  littie  understood  or 
obeyed.  Mohammedanism  prevails  in  all  the 
northern  conntries ;  but  the  native  mind  gen- 
erally is  sorrcndcred  to  snperstitions  of  indefi- 
nile  nnmber  and  character.  The  labors  of 
Christian  missiooariea  have,  however,  especially  , 
'  Sonth  Africa,  done  ranch  towards  tnraiiig 
—J  benighted  Atricana  from  idols  to  the  living 
Ood.     (See  WaUm  and  Southern  Africa.) 

The  xxiat  condition  of  Africa  is,  of  coarse, 
extremely  depressed.  The  lowest  form  of  polyff- 
BJDj  is  diffhaed  all  over  Africa ;  and  althoagh 
forbidden  m  Abysunia,  tiie  marriage  tie  is  thm 
80  slight  OS  hardly  to  have  any  sensible  influ- 
ence ;  and  morals  are  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
dissolution.  Cannibalism  formerly  prevailed 
(o  0  frightful  extent  throoghout  Africa ;  and 
though  chocked  by  the  motive  of  providing 
slaves  for  market,  is  still  found  to  exist  in  some 
ports.  Among  some  considerable  nations,  the 
exposure  of  children,  and  the  slaughter  of 
those  that  are  deformed  or  maimed,  is  not  only 
tolerated  but  enforced.  In  some  parts  hnman 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  mortar  nsed  in  the 
construction  of  templee.  McCvUocli'i  Geogra- 
phy; MalU  Bran;  MeQvem'l  QeografiKitxd 
Survey;  Condor's  Diaionmy  of  Geography; 
and  especially  the  Eneyelopedia  Sritanmea. 
xjssiom. 

Africa,  notwithstanding  its  terrible  dimate, 
bad  government  and  petty  wars,  forms  one  rf 
the  most  interesting  mis^onory  fields  in  the 
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world.  Its  DBljve  inlubitaiite,  tlioagh  de^I; 
d^raded,  &re  found  pecdiarl;  suacepUble  to 
rel^oos  influences.  And  wherever  the  gospel 
lias  neen  preacbed  long  enoogh  to  penetrate 
throogh  tlieir  igniM'aiice  and  snperstition,  it 
has  generalif  Toimd  a  congCDial  soil.  No  mis- 
nom  in  the  world  hare  been  more  saccesafol, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  emplojed,  than 
those  of  the  Uoranans  and  tlie  London  Mia- 
aionaiT  Societj,  in  Sooth  Africa,  and  the 
Chorea  Miaionary  Society  in  Wait  A£ictL 


mncb  prepEiratorr  work  has  already  been  ao- 
compliahed,  in  r^acing  the  langnages  to  writ- 
ing end  translating  we  Scriptures,  that  we 
ma;  look  for  rapid  chances,  and  confidently 
hope  that  the  da;  is  not  distant  when  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  continent  will  be  Christiaoised. 
The  rcenlta  of  the  mifflionary  work  in  Africa 
will  be  seen  by  the  following 
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Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  tlM 
societies  make  tbeir  retame,  it  was  not  posi- 
ble  to  make  the  forgoing  table  perfM  in  all 
its  parts,  as  aereral  items  are  not  reported  at 
all,  Dj  manj  of  them.  Bat  few  of  the  socie- 
ties give  any  account  of  the  female  members 
of  lii^  miaeions ;  and  bat  lew  give  an;  distinct 
intimation  wfaetho'  their  laborers  are  clergy- 
oen  or  not.  But  on  KTeral  points  of  chief 
importance  they  are  complete,  viz. ;  the  whole 
nnmber  of  laboren,  communicants,  and  Bchol- 
txa  in  BcbooL  These  items  will  indicate 
Tery  clearly  the  state  of  the  work.  Dedncting 
the  females  and  natiTe  helpers,  it  appears 
that  Uiere  are  lesa  than  foor  haodred  Euro- 
pean and  American  minionary  laborers,  on 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa ;  which  will  give 
2T0J)00toeaclilab<H«r.  This  presents  an  ap- 
TnllioX  affliect  of  the  destitution  of  that  dork, 
WigEtea  land.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
■  moat  encouraging  and  cheering  view  of  the 


have  said  of  the  snsceptibility^  of 
the  African  character  to  religions  impression  ; 
for  we  have  bat  little  Icsi  than  eighty  converts 
to  each  missionary  laborer  on  the  continent 
and  islands  of  Africa.  The  missions-are  ^n- 
erall  J  represented  as  in  a  prosperoos  condition, 
except  that  in  some  portions  of  Sonth  Africa, 
they  have  suffered  from  the  £af&e  war,  and  in 
Madagascar,  the  converts  still  snfler  petaeca- 
tioti.  ,  These  statistics  can  be  corrected  at  any 
future  time  on  referring  to  the  January  and 
February  numbers  of  the  London  Missionary 
EeeistOT  for  the  current  year. 

AFRICA,  EAffiESN.  East  Africa,  according 
to  McCuUoch,  comprises  the  r^on  to  the  north 
of  the  Zambezi  river,  round  by  the  sea  coast, 
to  the  conGj^cs  of  Aby^inia.  The  Bncyclo- 
pedis  Britannica  makes  it  extend  from  Natal 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  (which  would  take  in  a  per- 
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tion  of  the  limits  ne  have  allotted  to  Sonthern 
A&ica,)  comprisbg  Sofala,  MoEombiqne,  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  Somali  country.  Bnt  little  is 
known  of  that  region  beyond  the  coast  The 
Sofala  country,  extending  from  Delngoa  Bay 
to  the  Zambesi  river,  is  flat,  siuidy,  aod  marshy, 
grtkduttUy  ascending  towards  the  iuterior.  The 
BoU  is  very  fertile  and  produces  chieHy  rice. 
Id  the  interior  gold  and  other  mclals  and  pre- 
cious atones  are  found. 

Moiambinue  extends  ttom  the  Zambeia  to 
Cape  Dclo;oda,  and  is  similar  in  its  natural  fea- 
tures to  the  Sofftla  coast.  The  country  is  in- 
habited by  the  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Macnaa.    The  principa!  nver  is  the  Zambezi. 

ji,nzibar  or  Sawwiili  coast  extends  from 
Cape  Delgoda  to  the  river  Jub,  near  the  equa- 
tor. The  coast  is  generally  low,  and  has  but 
few  bays  or  haibora.  Its  northern  portion  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  a  line  of  coral  reefs. 
The  region  possesses  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
but  none  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  climate 
is  similBT  to  that  of  o£er  tropical  coasts  of 
Africa,  hot  and  unhealthy.  In  some  portions, 
however,  the  elevated  ground,  which  is  more 
temperate  and  heallhfol,  approaches  near  to 
the  coast 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  is  the  residence  of 
Uie  Iinaum  of  Hoscat,  (whose  dominion  ex- 
tends a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,) 
and  ia  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Hombas,  on  a  small  island  close  to  the  main 
shore,  possesses  the  finest  harbor  on  the  coast 

The  Somali  comprises  the  eastern  horn  of 
Africa,  from  the  equator  northward  to  the  Bay 
of  Tudiurra,  near  the  Red  Sea.  The  coast  k 
generally  bold  and  rocky  ;  and  the  extensive 
region  it  encloses,  presents  a  slightly  ascending 
plain,  traversed  by  large  and  fertile  valleys. 
Along  the  Arabian  gulf,  the  coast  is  very 
abrupt,  and  girded  with  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  of  which,  Jebel  Ahl,  reaches  an 
elevation  of  6,500  feet  The  Somali  country 
is  famous  for  its  aromatic  prodnctioDS.  The 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Qalla  tribe.^£n- 
cudopedia  Britannica ;  Harris's  Highlands  of 
Ethiopia ;  7he  Nile  and  its  Tributaries ;  Afo 
Cvilwh'e  Geography;  African  Repository,  Jan. 
1850. 


WHS,  in  1841,  changed  into  the  East  African 
Mission,  embracing  a  much  wider  range  than 
was  originally  contemplated  by  it  (SasAbys- 
sinia.)  Sir,  Krapf  writes  from  Aukobar,  in 
1841,  that  the  people  of  Shoa  manifested  a 
great  desire  for  the  word  of  God,  and  that 
they  besieged  his  house  from  morning  till  even- 
ing, to  procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
had  translated  the  fonr  Gospels  into  the  Qalla 
iMgnage.  , 

During  the  year  1842,  the  MiseioD  was  inter- 
rupted by  various  couses ;  but  a  treaty  of 


friendship  and  commerce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  British  Oovemmcnt  and  the  King 
of  Sboa,  which  provides  protection  for  Briti^ 
subjects  in  the  territories  of  Shoa.  Mr. 
Krapf  undertook  a  difBcalt  and  dangooDS 
journey  to  the  cspitat  of  Abyssinia,  b  order 
to  ascertain  what  encouragement  the  new 
Abnna  would  give  to  missionaty  operations  ia 
AbjBainia.*  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria to  meet  Messrs.  Isenbeiv  and  Muhlie- 
sen,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  him. 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  fierce  dispnte 
between  the  more  enlightened  party  and  the 
monks,  in  the  Shoa  province,  respecting  some 
frivolous  poiots  of  sgrecnlation ;  and  the  monks 
prevailed  with  the  king,  by  threatening  eicom- 

'--'irm,  which  gave  the  more  ignorant  and 

party  the  ascendancy.  Mr.  Krapf  be- 
fore leaving  expressed  a  fear  that  their  infla- 
ence  might  prove  unfavorable  to  the  missiOD. 
And,  en  his  return,  with  the  brethren,  he  found 
that  the  king  had  prohibited  their  return,  and 
all  e^rts  to  induce  the  chie&  of  the  conntried 
lying  between  the  sea  and  AbyMinia  to  let 
'  em  pass  were  nnavailing. 

Messrs.  Isenbcrg  and  Mchliesen  proceeded 
to  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Masaowah,  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  new  Abona,  and 
see  whether  there  might  not  be  an  opening  for 
Iho  renewal  of  the  mission  at  the  CapitaL 
But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  They 
found  the  enemies  of  the  mission  in  the  ascen- 
dancy ;  the  Abuna  gave  them  no  enconrage- 
mrait;  and  the  chief  Onbea  ordered  them  to 
quit  Abyssinia.  They  had  no  alternative  bat 
to  return  to  Cairo.  But  during  their  stay  ia 
Abyssinia,  th^  were  able  to  dispose  of  more 
than  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Krapf,  meantime,  visited  Aden,  in  order  to 
concert  a  plan  for  reaching  the  Galla  tribes  in 
Eastern  Africa,  from  the  I^idian  Ocean  ;  and 
from  that  place  he  wroto  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee, asking  their  approval  of  the  plan, 
which  he  afterwards  received ;  but  while  wait- 
ing for  it  he  went  to  Masaowah,  and  learning 
Ha  difficulties  encountered  by  his  asodates,he 
remained  on  the  firontier  of  Tigre,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scrip- 
After  receiving  the  approvol  of  the  com- 
mittee, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Krapf  sailed  for  Zanzibar, 
driven  bock  and  exposed  to  great 
rnd  after  a  very  trying  voyage  they 
arrived  at  Zanzibar,  Jan.  7,  1844.  There  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
to  whom  they  were  introduced  by  the'  British 
Consul.  The  Imanm  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
goveroors  on  the  coast,  after  this  manner ; 
'■  This  note  is  given  in  favor  of  Dr.  Krapf,  the 
German,  a  good  man,  who  desires  to  convert 
the  world  to  God.  Behave  ye  well  toward 
him,  and  render  him  services  every  where." 
After  remaining  there  about  two  months,  be 
proceeded  on  his  way,  touching  at  several 
places,  and  arrived  at  Hombas,  a  small  island 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Tnaca  river,  about  4°  south 
l&titnde,  vhicli  he  selected  aa  the  site  of  the 
mitraan.  AUer  bis  arrival  there,  Mrs.  Erapf 
was  caUed  home,  some  of  her  loBt  nords  bejog, 
"  Do  not  prtuae  me  in  joor  ttccouot  of  oij  laaC 
houis ;  bat  tell  our  friends  thai  the  Saviour  has 
pardooed  me,  a  poor  miserable  Binner." 
had  endured  ^reat  hardships,  iu  the  t«asinge  to 
and  fro  to  which  the;  had  been  subjected  for 
months  previous. 

After  this  afflictive  bereavemeDt,  Dr.  Erapf 
devoted  himself  with  energy  aod  zeal  to  ue 
work  of  hJB  misBioD,  giving'  Lis  first  attention 
to  the  stodv  of  tbe  language  spoken  in  tboee 
T^Dua.  He,  however,  made  Bcvcnil  e; 
eions  among  the  Wooica  and  Wakamba  t 
on  the  coDtincDt,  declaring  to  them  tbe  bicesed 
gOBpel,  aod  sorvejing  the  ground  with  refer- 
ence to  future  operations.  He  found  tbenatives 
extremely  d^raded,  iodulgiog  to  a  fearfu!  ex- 
tent in  nabita  of  intoxication,  aud  frequcutly 
sdling  their  children  to  obtain  the  means  of 
iodulgence.  He  also  applied  himself  to  tbe 
work  of  truislalion  ;  aud  three  vears  after  the 
establishment  of  tbe  mission,  he  had  translated 
Oeoesis,  Acts,  Romans,  Ualatiang,  Pelcr,  and 
1  John  into  the  Sooahcleo  language ;  and 
Luke  and  John  into  both  Sooahelee  and  Woo- 
iea.  He  had  also  compiled  a  dictJoJiar;  of 
10,000  words  of  the  Sooahelee,  Wooica  and 
Wakamba  languages.  In  1846,  Rev.  J.  Bebb- 
man  was  appoinl«l  to  this  mission.  Dr.  Erapf 
had  sn^eJ  from  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of 
fever,  which  greadj  impaired  bis  constitution. 
He  had,  however,  continued  his  missionary 
tiyus,  in  which  be  gathered  macb  valuable 
information  respecting  the  interior  tribes, 
laboring  to  preach  the  gospel  every  where ; 
and  wherever  he  coald  make  himself  aoder- 
Btood,  the  natives  would  repeat  wbat  they 
heard  to  oth^^  uid  thus  spread  the  message 
of  salvatloB. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bebbhan,  immediate 
arrangemraitA  were  made  for  commcnciog  a 
mi^on  among  the  Wooicas,  and  New  Rubbai 
mts  selected  as  tbe  location ;  which  is  situated 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  crtremity 
at  the  bay,  at  a  considerable  elev&tioo,  com- 
Bandiog  aa  extensive  view.  The  people,  with 
one  miod,  cheerfnllf  gave  their  consent  to  the 
establishmeDt  of  the  mission,  aasaring  the  mis- 
■ioDaries  of  their  friendship  and  protection. 
Both  Dr.  E.  and  Mr,  £.  were  laid  aside  some 
weeks  with  the  fever  ;  and  before  thev  had 
folly  recovered,  they  set  out  in  ^eat  weakne^B, 
bt  the  new  mission.  Dr.  E.  saymg,  "  Tbe  mis- 
nou  MiiST  be  commenced ;  and  uiould  death 
at  life  result  to  me,  I  caa  nou>  have  no  reg 
to  nekiM9B  whatever."  They  foood  this  pi 
nore  salnln'iona  than  Mombas;  and  thongh 
eDCOunlering  many  difficutties,  yet  met  with 
■one  encot^agement  Although  of  a  peace- 
able diapositioD,  the  Wonicas  are  deeply  sunk 
in  ignoraoce,  indifierence,  superstition,  and 
KDauality.    In  tSepL  1&17,  ^tcr  laboring  13 


months,  the;  had  established  a  small  school  and 
erected  a  small  cottage  for  worship,  which 
would  hold  60  or  60  persons,  but  ouly.a  few  had 
been  indaced  to  attend.  These  inJefiitigabh) 
missionaries  continued  to  make  cxploriug  tours 
in  the  interior,  and  in  one  of  their  cxcursioD»i 
to  tbe  north,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Galla 
country,  so  long  tbe  Object  of  desire  on  tbe 
part  of  Dr.  Krapf.  Their  I'ournejs  to  the 
west  opened  a  new  country,  of  which  tbe  phys- 
ical character  and  the  disposition  of  the  lu- 
habilants  present  facilities  for  missionary  labor 
of  tbe  most  encouraging  kind,  Tbe  AV  akam- 
bas,  with  whom  the  missionaries  are  In  diuly 
intercoiLT^  carry  on  a  traflic  with  the  main 
body  of  their  tribe,  from  400  to  600  miles  dis- 
tant in  the  interior.  Three  groups  of  moon- 
tains,  4,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  enclose  the 
Faita  couutry,  whose  inhabitonl.^  are  estimated 
at  170,000  souls ;  and  Dr.  Erapf  thinks  there 
are  no  insurmouo table  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  mission  among  tbem.  Id  1848, 
Mr.  Rebbmau  explored  the  country  bcjoud 
Faita,  called  Jag?a,  travelling  on  foot  amidst 
a  thorny  jungle,  infested  by  wild  beasts,  for 
seven  days.  J^ut  having  ascended  the  second 
range  of  mountains,  be  felt  as  if  walking  in 
tbe  Jura  mountains,  in  the  Canton  of  Basle, 
so  cool  was  the  air,  so  beautiful  tbe  scenery. 

It  wiU  be  recollected,  that  iu  1843,  tha  mis- 
sionaries were  forcibly  driven  from  Abyasiiiia, 
through  tbe  inSaencc  of  tho  emissaries  of 
Itome.  Since  that  time  the  Jesuits  thcmaelvea 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  tbe  country.  In 
Juno,  1849,  Mr.  Lieder  vtrilea  that  the  young 
king  of  Shoa,  Besliaheh  Oiiered.  hod  written  to 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  a  renew- 
al of  the  friendly  intercourse  that  nod  existed 
between  the  British  Government  oud  bis  fa- 
ther, and  to  Dr.  Erapf,  retjucsting  his  return. 
The  youn?  king,  only  14  years  of  age,  kad  re- 
nounced the  helerodoK  notions  of  Lis  fikther, 
and  delivered  hundreds  of  persons  vihom  tho 
late  king  bad  thrown  into  prison,  because  they 
would  not  embrace  his  views.  He  had  also 
token  the  Metropolitan,  Amba  Sahune,  (see 
Abyssinia,)  as  his  spiritnal  guide.  Amba 
Salame  himself,  had  also  written  to  Mr.  Ueder 
for  two  good  teachers,  aa  he  was  ansious  to 
open  a  Bcbool  of  a  superior  character,  in  Oon- 
dar.  And  tbe  king  of  Abyssinia  and  ilie 
Abuna  hod  both  written  to  Bishop  Gobat, 
proposing  that  be  should  undertake  the  super- 
mteudance  of  tbe  Abyssinian  Convent  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  in  coosequence  of  which  tbo  Com- 
mittee determined  to  establish  a  mission  at  Je- 
rusalem, to  provide,  among  other  objects,  for 
(he  instruction  of  Abyssinian  pilgrims. 

Dr.  Erapf  and  his  associates,  in  their  reports 
for  1849,  speak  diseonragingly  of  their  pros- 
pects at  the  new  station  of  BabbGd-£in;>ia, 
owing  to  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  supeiy 
Etition  to  ytbich  the  puople  were  reduced. 
Their  minds  are  enslaved  by  sorcery ;  aud 
many  cruel  customs,  such  as  putting  to  death 
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all  deformed  ctiildreo,  prevail  among  them ; 
yet  tbe  misdonariee  had  been  encoara^  bj 
tbe  awakening  of  a  poor  cripple.  This  Tear 
the  misBtoD  receiver  a  reioforcenient ;  but 
one  of  the  newly  airired  misdonariee  was  cnt 
oS  by  ioflammatorf  fever  soon  «fter  their  ar- 

Th^  had  contjnned  to  proeecnte  the  ex- 
ploring touiv,  Bhowing  wonderful  opeiuDgs  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Qospel  into  the  interior. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Krapf  prosecuted  the 
Btady  of  the  languages,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  zeal  and  success.  He  has 
come  to  the  concluBiOD  that,  Irom  the  Oalla 
bonndor;  down  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
there  is  one  family  of  langnagea,  which  he  calls 
the  Snabeii  stock ;  which  stock,  he  tbioks, 
from  specimens  he  has  received  of  West  Afri- 
can languages,  commences  on  the  soatbern 
bank  of  tbe  Gaboon  Biver. 

The  report  of  the  mission  for  1850  IB  en- 
eonragiog.  The  poor  cripple  noticed  the  pre- 
vioos  yeftr  had  been  baptized  and  died  in  hope ; 
and  two  othera  had  made  an  oprai  profession 
of  their  belief  in  Christianity,  one  of  whom 
was  the  fother  of  a  family,  in  independent  cir- 
cnmstanccs,  and  the  other  a  learoed  Moham- 
medan, the  Cadi  of  his  viUace,  who  gave  up 
his  office,  and  the  gains  attached  to  it,  for  the 
Oospel's  sake,  and  placed  himself  nnder  the 
instruction  of  the  missionaries. 

The  missionary  toors  have  been  continued ; 
and  Dr.  Krapf  gives  the  following  view  of  the 
great  results  to  which  his  discovenee  may  lead  : 

"When  once  the  time  has  fully  come  that 
tbe  Hamitic  race  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  and  be  recdved  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Cod's  children  on  earth,  the  high 
roads  of  Africa  will  take  every  observer  by 
surprise.  It  will  then  be  manifested  that  the 
&cilitiG8  of  communication  on  the  African 
continent,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America.  God's  Providence  has 
certainly  paved  the  wav  for  the  speedy  ao- 
compliuiment  of  his  suotime  designs.  The 
Niger  will  carry  the  messengers  of  peace  to 
the  various  states  of  Nigritia,  while  the 
Tsfaadda,  together  with  the  Congo,  will  convey 
tliem  to  the  weatcm  centre  of  Africa,  toward 
the  northern  tribes  of  tjniamesi.  The  di^r- 
ent  branches  of  the  Nile  will  lead  the  mb 
aries  toward  the  same  centre  Irom  the  north 
and  north-cast,  while  the  Jub  and  tbe  Dana 
will  bring  them  in  from  East  A&ica ;  and  the 
Kilimaoi  will  usher  them  in  from  the  south. 
The  sources  of  these  great  rivers  are  not  so  dis- 
tent from  each  other  as  our  present  geograph- 
ical knowledge  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Shall 
we  propose,  therefore,  and  undertake  tie  I 
ation  of  a  miasion  chain,  linking  tocher  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Africa?  Or, 
shall  we  follow  up  the  watcr-conrses  of  the 
continent,  by  establishing  miBsiODS  at  tbe 
sources  and  estuaries  of  those  great  rivers? 
Tbe  Tsbadda,  the  Congo,  the  Nile  and  the  Eili- 


mani  rivers,  take  their  rise  either  from  tbe 
f^reat  lake  in  Uoiamesi,  or  very  near  it    And 

if  the  communication  with  Central  Africa  shall 
be  found  so  simple  and  so  easy,  why  shonld  we 

Jaestion  the  speedy  spread  of  Christianity  and 
Ihristian  civiliEation  inAfriCa?" 
In  these  tours,  tbe  missionaries  obtained 
much  valuable  geographical  information  ;  and 
among  other  oojects  of  interest,  they  saw  & 
range  of  moootaina,  the  tops  of  which  were 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.    After  the  coni- 

iiletion  of  these  touis.  Dr.  Krapf  visited  Eug- 
and,  in  order  to  print  his  translations,  and  to 
confer  with  the  Society  upon  t^tnre  plans  for 
the  East  African  Mission.  He  also  vi^ted 
Germany,  where  he  selected  three  pious  me- 
chanics to  accompany  him  to  Africa,  and  one 
of  the  students  at  Bllsle,  who  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Krapf  having 
folly  explained  to  the  Committee  bis  views 
upon  the  East  African  Mission,  he  returned  &t 
the  beginning  of  1851,  with  the  view  of  es- 
tablishing new  stations,  retaining  Rabbai  as 
a  starting  point  on  the  coast  He  returned 
accordin^y,  with  his  new  associates ;  and,  ailer 
thdr  atnval  at  Rabbai,  he  began  preparations 
for  going  with  Mr.  Pfeflerlo  to  ifsambara,  to 
redeem  a  pledge  given  to  King  Kmori,  of  e»- 
tabliBhioF  a  mission  among  his  people.  Bat 
Mr.  Pfe^le  soon  after  died  of  nervous  fever, 
the  kver  of  the  country,  and  Dr.  K.  prosecuted 
the  journey  alone,  with  some  natave  servants, 
who  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
was  attacked  by  robbers  on  the  way,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  object,  and  to  return  to 
the  coast  But  while  attempting  to  reach  the 
river  Dana,  be  was  again  attacked,  and  came 
near  losing  his  life.  And,  after  a  fatiguiuK 
journey,  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  ana 
amid  many  perils,  he  at  length  reached  the  »!&■ 
''~~  But,  with  indomitable  resolution,  he 
i^ucs  his  object  of  eet^blishing  a  chaia 
of  missions  acnSs  the  continent  j  but  thinks 
they  cannot  at  once  penetrate  far  into  the  in- 
tenor,  bnt  that  they  must  first  occn;^  a  nearer 

Dr.  Krapf  afterwards  visited  Usambara,  and 
King  Kmeri  received  him  well,  and  desired 
that  the  mission  might  be  established  on  a 
mountain  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Pangaoi ;  and  oSered 
to  order  a  considerable  number  of  his  sub- 
jects to  build  houses  and  cultivate  the  land 
for  him ;  and  also  to  aSbrd  them  protection 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  carrr  on  th<nr 
labora.  A  wide  door  for  usefuineas  here  pre- 
sented itself,  but  at  the  latest  dates,  he  had  not 
entered  uwjn  the  work, 

AFRICA,  SooTHERN  :  The  region  south  of 
Cape  N<^ro,  on  the  west,  and  of  tho  river 
Zambezi,  on  the  east,  embracing,  within  its 
limits,  the  English  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.     * 

TopograjAy. — The  country  consists  of  three 
plateans,  increasing  in  elevation  ac- 
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eording  to  their  distance  bom  the  aeo,  and  eep- 
■rated  &(Hii  Mch  other  bj  is  mwj  ohaios  of 
■unntaiDS.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the 
Znflfc  Soi^.  or  Long  Pan ,-  and  between  it 
and  the  aea  ia  an  irr^olar  belt  of  fertile  land, 
well  watered  with  amall  ftreama  and  freqaent 
rains,  from  20  ti>  60  miles  ia  breadth.  It 
well  wooded  with  forest  treea,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  the  ocean  has  a  mild  climate. 
The  next  ch^n  is  the  Great  Black' MouTitam, 
(Gnxte  Zaaite  Bergen.)  It  is  more  ioftj  and 
mgged  than  the  first,  coDsistin?,  in  many 
places,  of  donble  and  treble  ranges,  and  Bomo- 
times  rising  to  the  height  of  4,000  f^et  Be- 
tween these  two  is  a  belt  of  abont  the  same 
area  as  that  ootside  the  first,  composed  in  some 
parts  of  barren  hills,  in  others,  of  naked 
arid  plains  of  clay,  called  Karroo,  interw)ersed 
with  fertile  and  well-watered  patches  of  land. 
The  third  chain  of  moontains,  called  the  Niew- 
txliit  Gebirgle,  nnites  toward  the  east,  with  the 
Schneemeiergtn  (Snow  Moont^n,)  the  high- 
est in  South  Africa,  its  most  elevated  peak  be- 
ing 10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  covered 
with  perpetoal  snow.  Between  this  and  the 
aecood  range  is  an  arid,  desert  plain,  nearly 
300  miles  in  length  by  80  to  100  in  width, 
called  the  GraU  Karroo.  This  is  not  a  sandy 
plain,  like  the  great  desert,  bnt  a  sort  of  table- 
tood,  thinly  covered  with  an  ai^illaceons  soil, 
impregnated  with  iron,  npon  a  snbstratnm  of 
rock.  It  is  ^bont  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  beds  of  nnmberless  rivulets,  in 
which  water  is  rarely  to  be  found,  cross  it  like 
veins,  in  a  thoasvicl  directions.  Mr.  Moflat 
says,  the  entire  conntry,  extending  in  eome 

8 laces  hnndreds  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
'range  river,  and  from  where  it  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  34tb  decree  of  east 
loDgitode,  appears  to  have  the  corse  of  Qilboa 
npon  it.  It  is  rare  that  rains  to  any  ex- 
tent or  qoantity  fall  in  those  r^ons.  Ex- 
treme drong^t  continnea  foe  years  together. 
The  fonntains  are  few  and  precarions,  and  some 
of  them  have  dried  np  altogether. 

From  the  west  coast  the  country  ascends, 
in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  interior,  by 
Bocceasive  plateaoa,  separated  bv  monntain 
chains.  The  Roggevddl  fEye-field,)  the  lofti- 
est of  these,  risea  to  more  tnan  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  all,  and 
near  the  boundary  line  of  the  territory,  there 
is  a  chain  of  mountains  9,000  feet  in  height. 
The  whole  tnct  of  conntry  to  the  north  is 
much  more  sandy,  barren  and  thinly  inhabited 
than  that  to  tiie  east,  which,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Cape,  seems  to  increase  in  fertility  and 
beanty. 

The  third  great  chain  of  monntains  forms 
the  watersbed,  or  division  between  the  streams 
which  flow  Dortii,  into  tlie  conntry  of  the  Bos- 
jeamans  or  Boshmen,  and  tliaae  which  ran 
■ontbwest,  Uirongh  the  colony.  On  its  northern 
side,  rise  the  trioataries  of  tiie  Orange  rivtr, 
and  oo  its  soatb  the  Great  Doom,  (Thorn,) 


Gamba,  Camtoot,  &mday.  Great  FiA,  and  oths 
riven.  On  the  west  coast,  the  principal 
streams  are  the  Great  Berg,  (Honntain,)  and 
Olifant  or  Elej^nt  river.  Both  are  naviM- 
ble  for  small  craft  abont  twenty  miles.  On 
the  sonth  coast  are  tie  Bntde  or  Broad  river, 
the  Gauritz,  Camtooi,  Sunday  and  Great  FiA. 
The  Broad  river  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
abont  30  mils.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
coast,  good  harbors  are  few.  Saldanha  Bay, 
Cape  Town,  is  the  best. 

The  Great  Late.— On  the  latof  June,  1849, 
Bev.  David  Livingston,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Madat,or  Eolobeng,  more  than  200  miles  N. 
B.  b^  N.  from  Ruraman,  proceeded  on  a  toor 
of  discovery  to  I^ke  Ngami,  300  miles  N.  W. 
from  Kolobeng.  But  by  the  circnitoos  route 
which  he  punned,  he  traveled  about  600 
miles.  After  proceeding  abont  300  mites 
through  the- desert  of  KalJhari,  the  party 
struck  on  a  maf^niGcent  river,  the  Zooga,  and 
following  it  to  its  sonrco,  it  proved  to  be  tlie 
OreatLake.  The  banks  of  this  rivn  are  bean- 
tiliil,  covered  with  gigantic  trees,  some  of  them 
bearing  fruit  Two  of  the  Boabob  variety 
raeasorod  10  to  16  feet  in  circumference.  The 
higher  they  ascended  the  broader  the  river  be- 
came. It  has  a  ^riodical  rise  of  water,  sap- 
poeed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  moontains.  •Its  waters  are  clear 
and  soft,  and  it  is  stud  to  be  connected  with 
other  large  rivers,  running  &om  the  north. 
Another  party  visited  this  Uke  in  1852,  and 
ascertained  its  length  to  be  uxty-flve,  and  its 
average  breftdth  13  miles.  It  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,825  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Living- 
ston found  a  tribe  of  natives  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zooga,  called  Bakoba  or  Bayeiye,  in  whom 
he  was  deeply  interested.  They  are  a  totally 
distinct  race  from  the  Becbuanas,  their  com- 

Sitexion  being  darker,  and  they  speaking  a  dif- 
erent  langnaga  He  admind  their  frank, 
manly  bearing.  They  listened  to  the  state- 
ments which  He  made  respecting  the  Divine 
Word,  and  seemed  to  underhand  them. 
They  were  fonnd  dwelling  aronnd  the  lake, 
and  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  to  the  north, 
which  seemed  to  open  a  highway  capable  of 


trance  of  the  gospel  into  that  dark  r^ion. 

In  1851,  Messrs.  livingston  and  Orwell 
again  started  for  the  north,  bnt  in  a  more  east- 
erly .direction,  when  they  reached  the  latitude 
of  17°  25'  S.,  and  discovered  the  Ohobe  and 
Sesheke,  deep  and  constantly  Boww  rivers, 
supposed  to  be  the  feeders  of  the  Zamtiezi. 
The  Zonga  was  ascertained  to  be  absorbed  in 
sands  and  salt  pans.  The  conntry  tiiroagh 
which  the  former  rivers  flow,  is  level  and  very 
fertile. 

C^t  Yardon  explored  the  r^ion  north- 
east of  Kolobeng,  tracing  the  Limpopo  river 
to  a  considerable  distance.  In  1851.  Mr.  Ga] 
ton  explored  a  part  of  South  Africa  from 
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Wal&h  Baj,  on  the  wcat  coast  as  far  as  I»t 
17°  5d'  S.  and  21 '^  E.  long.,  accurately  deter- 
miuing  the  whole  region. 

lu  1652,  a  joDrnvf  waa  made  by  Mr.  Plant, 
from  NaUl  to  Dclogoa  Bay,  iu  which  he  i'u 
covered  that  St.  Lucia  Bay  leads  iDto  an  ea 
tcnsiye  Inlet,  hitherto  unknown. 

Climate. — The  climate  Li  io  general  temMi 
ate  and  healthy,  but  uoetcady,  disagrceacile, 
and  nut  well  suited  to  agriculiure.  In  the 
Buutb-wcbUrD  diatricta,  the  rains  iu  the  cold 
Bcaaon  are  profuse,  but  of  rare  occurreoi 
the  Euuuner.  In  the  more  northerly  diaUicta, 
BomeUmes  no  rain  tails  lor  years ;  wliich,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Moffat  attrihutee  to  the  nruTeraal 
destruction  of  the  fortats.  GeoeraUy,  through' 
out  the  colony,  the  r&in,  nhcn  it  does  come, 
pours  down  ijit<jrrcii(s,occasioDiD)(  great  dam- 


with  an  impalpable  sand.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture ol'  the  Cape  h  about  67  1-2°  Fahr.,  the 
coldest  being  57'^  and  the  hottest  79°.  Vet 
Mr.  Moffiit  thinks  the  climate  of  the  colouy 
perhaps  the  healthiest  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  With  reference  to  the  cli- 
mate of  tbg  whole  of  .Southern  Alrica,  Mr. 
Moffi>t  says,  "  It  variea  from  that  in  which 
thunder-storms  and  tornodoee  shake  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  scorifciog  rays  of  an  almost  ver- 
tical aun  proUaco  the  mirage,  to  that  which  is 
salubrious  and  mild,  within  the  boandariea  of 
the  colony  along  Kaftre-land  to  the  fruitlul 
and  weU-wattn-^l  plains  of  the  Zulu  country, 
in  the  vicinity  of  l\>rt  Natal ;  wjiile  the  more 
mountainous  und  elevated  rcgiutu  are  visited 
by  keen  froets  and  ht«TT  falls  of  auow." 

Native  Pfipulation. — When  the  Capo  was 
flrat  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaa,  and 
wiKFi  it  was  taken  pisacKsion  of  by  the  Dutch 
in  1662,  the  whole  of  whut  is  now  designated 
ae  tiie  colony  waa  inhabited  by  the  Uottcntota 
priiper. 

The  Jiii^rK  proper  live  l>cyond  thefah  river, 
on  the  eastern  bomidaryof  the  colony.  They 
ioxm  one  tribe  of  the  great  Bcchuaua  family. 
Thulr  uatiouol  character  is  bold  and  warlike. 
Their  rouutry  b  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  Che 
south,  and  a  range  of  mountaina  on  the  north, 
and  beyoud  them  lie  the  Amopondo  and  Zu/u 
tribes,  bclonghig  to  the  same  family.  Nortn 
of  KaGte-land,  between  the  Wintcrbergmoun- 
taius  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  lellow 
river,  lies  the  country  inhabited  by  the  5aso- 
IM,  a  tribe  of  Bechuauaa.  Beyond  the  Ba«i- 
tue  to  the  north  of  Orange  river,  lie  the  other 
Bechuana  trib«a,  whose  numbers  and  extent 
are  yet  ankouwn. 

The  country  from  the  limits  of  the  desert  to 
the  west  coast  is  called  Great  Namaqwdand, 
and  coDtaios  a  thin  population  of  the  Sutten- 
tot  race.  To  the  north  ol  tite  Namaquoa,  lie  the 
D^mara  tribes,  of  whom  comparatively  little 


p'lyficai  appearance  and  d 


on  tbewst  coast  Theee  tribes  inlulHt  a 
country  extending  from  tlie  tropic  of  CMn- 
corn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Oio 
Atlantic  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  tribes  which  have  been  mentioned  en 
those  which  have  been  the  objects  of  mission- 
ary labor.  (See  Cape  Colohi,  Katfrss,  Uoc- 
tsarcm.)  —  McCultoA't  Geogra^g ;  Mcffi^t 
LahoTi  and  Scenei  in  Stmlheni  Ajjica,  Chao.  Li 
Encgdopedia  Briiamuea. 


Moravian  Mission. — Missionary  operations 
were  first  commenced  in  Sonth  Aftii^  by  the 
United  Brethren.    In  1737,  Oeorge' Schmidt 

arrived  at  Cape  Town,  a  free  passage  havii^ 
been  granted  him  b^  the  Dutch  Last  India 
Company.  His  object  was  to  make  kuonn 
the  gospel  to  the  Hottentots ;  and  he  soou 
coromonced  his  labors  at  Bavia/i's  Kloof,  after- 
wards called  Qenadendat,  (Vale  of  Uraec.) 
Though  obliged  t»  preach  through  on  inter- 
preter, his  sclf-dcoyiug  cfEurU  were  followed  by 
considerable  success.  The  Uottentota  regarded 
him  with  sentiments  of  unfeigned  love  uid 
admhatioD ;  and  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
a  number  of  them  received  his  message  as  thu 
truth  of  God.  Finding  himself,  however, 
much  embarrassed  in  his  operations  by  tlie  in- 
terference of  the  colonial  goremment,  he  rc> 
paired  to  Europe  in  1744  to  obtain  a  removal 
of  his  grievances.  But  he  not  only  failed  to 
aeciuTj  this  important  olyect ;  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  even  refused  to  sanction  hb 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  labois ;  and  for  fifty 
years  the  harvest  which  he  had  iHgnn  to  gath- 


and  EiihncI  were  permitted  tostmrdi 
for  the  few  sheep,  who  had  been  left  so  long 
without  a  shepherd  at  Ckiuadendai.  Tlicy  fouua 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  ttie  old  miseioD-hoosc 
itanding ;  and  in  the  garden  attached  to  it 
irere  some  of  the  fruit-trees  which  Schmidt 
had  planted.  An  aged  female  whom  he  had 
baptized,  and  who  still  retained  a  remem- 
brance of  her  beloved  teachcr.rejoioed  exceed- 
ingly when  she  was  told  that  the  new  mission- 
— s  were  his  brethren.  The  llottenlota,— 
e  of  whom  recollected  their  old  pastor,  while 
lyhod  heard  of  his  brief  but  beneficent  ca- 
,— rallied  around  his  i-cccessors ;  and  before 
the  end  of  1793,  seren  persons  were  b^tized. 
(ireat  opposition,  however  was  encountered, 
from  the  Dutch  fhrmera,  or  boen,  as  they  aio 
called,  who,  thinking  the  instniction  of  tho 
Hottentots  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  their 
temporal  interests,  mauifestai  their  hostility 
by  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  by 
threatening  violence  og^nst  the  missionaries. 
They  also  preferred  charges  against  them,  to 
the  colonial  government,  thereby  securing  or- 
ders  for  embarrassing  their  proceedings.  By 
these  means  the  mission  was  for  a  long  time 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.    In  one 
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instance,  &  uumcrona  body  of  the  colontsta  rose 
Id  arms,  to  obtain  a  redress  of  alleged  griev- 
auws,  among  whicb  was  the  attempt  to  evan- 
gelizL'  the  UotteatotH ;  in  conscqaence  of  wbich, 
t^  mi^onarics  were,  at  one  time,  driven  frooi 
their  post 

Mr.  Schwinn,  iriiile  traveliog  to  Cape 
Town,  on  one  occasion,  was  rcruscdeitht^r  lodg- 
ing or  retreshmrait  bj  the  colooiats,  and 
compelled  to  ride  all  night,  attended  bj  a 
gle  Hottentot,  through  a  desert  coantrr  infest- 
ed with  runaway  slarea.  Through  all  thcec 
triais,  faoweTcr,  the  oatit^  conFerta  stood  bf 
their  teacbers,  in  the  greatest  extremities. 

Bat  in  1795,  the  colon;  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British  tiovcrnment,  and  the 
misGioD  at  Bavian's-Eloof,  waa  taken  under 
protection  by  the  new  government.  After  this, 
they  enioyed  more  qaietnces  and  peace,  a  con- 
siderable oDmber  of  new  people  came  to  them, 
and  the  word  of  God  was  owned  and  blessed 
to  the  conversion  of  aoala.  A  Church  was 
built,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  twenty 
adslt  coavaU  were  baptized.  Still  their  ene- 
mies were  not  quiet  111  February,  1796,  some 
ofLhe  neigbboring  farmcra  assembled  a  hundred 
armed  men,  with  the  design  of  mardering  die 
miasionariea,  and  destroyiag  their  settlement ; 
but  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  govem- 
meot,  and  prevented.  Afterwards  the  boers 
nndertook  to  starve  the  misdionarice  and  their 
people,  by  refusing  them  provisione,  which  oc- 
casioned much  Buffiannpr.  But  the  Lord  turned 
the  hesrte  of  some  of  the  worst  of  their  perse- 
cutors, who  acknowledged  the  utility  of  their 
labors,  and  sent  a  wagon  load  bf  corn  to  the 
settlement,  at  a  tower  p^cethau  it  would  have 
been  sold  elsewhere. 

The  miasion  now  begun  to  be  visited  by  pei^ 
aons  of  influence  at  Cape  Town,  who  bore  hon- 
orable teatimonv  to  ita  good  cQect^ ;  and 
among  others,  Mr.  Borrow,  who  givee  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  what  he  saw  :  "  Early  on 
Sunday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  some  of 
the  Gneat  voices  I  had  ever  heard,  and  looking 
out,  saw  a  group  of  Hottentot  women  neatly 
dressed  in  calico,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and 
chanting  their  morning  hymn.  The  mission- 
aries were  middt&nged  men,  plain  in  their 
dress,  mock  and  bumDle  in  deportment,  but  in- 
telligent and  lively  in  conversation,  zealous  in 
their  cause,  bnt  free  from  bi^try.  Every 
thing  partook  of  their  citaracteristic  neatness 
and  simplici^.  Their  church  was  a  neat  plain 
building,  and  their  mill  tbe  beet  in  the  colony. 
Their  garden  produced  abundance  of  vege- 
tables. Almost  every  thing  had  been  done  by 
the  work  of  their  hands,  their  society  requiring 
every  one  to  understand  some  trade.  They  have 
upwards  of  six  hundred  Hottentots,  anu  their 
numbers  are  daily  increasing.  These  live  in 
huts  disperacd  over  the  valley,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a  piece  of  land,  and  their 
bouses  and  gardens  are  very  neat  and  comfort- 
able ;  and  all  are  engaged  in  oacfal  trades  or 


occupations.  On  Sunday  (hey  all  regularly 
attended  public  worship,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  neat  and  clean  tliey  appear  at  church. 
Their  deportment  was  truly  devout  The  dis- 
course of  the  missionary  was  short,  pathetic, 
and  full  of  gtwd  sense.  The  women  sung  in  a 
pluntive  and  aSecting  style,  and  their  voices 
were  sweet  and  harmonious." 

In  1798,  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  Eo- 
rope.  and  the  old  church  was  converted  into 
dwellings,  and  a  new  one  built,  capable  of 
holding  1,500  persons,  tbe  settlemeot  having 
increased  ti]  1,230.  Eighty^fonr  were  bi^tiiea 
during  this  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  an  epidemic  ferer 
raged  for  some  months,  carrying  (^  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  a  day.  To  meet  the  occasion  an  ar- 
rangement wns  made  by  which  each  missiona- 
ry and  his  wife  visited  a  certain  district  every 
week,  making  a  circuit  of  four  or  6ve  miles,  at 
great  peril  to  their  own  livea.  They  found  the 
poor  people  lying  in  the  greatest  miserr,  upon 
nothing  DDt  a  sliecp^in  spread  on  uie  bare 
graund,  without  meilical  aid,  and  often  with- 
out food  i  the  convaleeeent  tormented  with 
hunger,  and  the  poor,  naked  children  crying 
for  food.  When  they  spoke  ,to  them,  in  uose 
circumstances,  of  the  love  of  Jcaus,  thty  were 
cheered  by  seeing  them  listen  with  e^emees, 
seeming  to  forget  all  tlieir  suSerings,  and  re- 
signing themselves  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  ex- 
pressing their  confident  hope  that  he  would 
receive  tliem  to  himself,  and  extolling  his  good- 
nc«t!!,  in  sending  them  teachers. to  instruct  them 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Redeemer. 

By  this  time,  (1801,)  the  fame  of  Bavian's- 
Klouf  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  natives 
came  in  companies,  some  of  them  the  distance 
of  a  six  weeks'  journey.  One  poor  woman 
came,  who  said  she  onderstood  Bavian's-Kloof 
to  bo  an  asylum  for  poor  sinners  like  herself 
who  had  become  tired  of  the  lervice  of  Satan, 
and  were  desirous  of  finding  rest  for  their 
souls.  Peace  being  concluded  between  the 
English  and  Dutch,  the  colony  was  restored  to 
the  latter,  and  the  new  governor  proved  friend- 
ly to  the  minion,  and  one  of  the  misdonarieB 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  colony.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Gen.  Jansen,  the  Governor,  the 

ime  of  tbe  place  was  changed  to  Gnadenthtd, 

■  Genadaidal,  which  means  Gracmaie. 

In  January,  1806,  the  colony  was  again  con 
quered  by  the  British ;  hut  the  government 
continued  friendly  to  the  mission.  In  1807,  a 
settlement  was  formed  at  Groenckloof,  or 
Green-glen,  in  the  high  road  between  Cape 
Town  and  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Mesirs.  Schmitt 
and  Kohrhammer  removed  there  with  their 
1  in  1808.  They  soon  gathered  a  settle- 
ment around  them,  and  their  labors  were 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  were 
turned  to  the  Lord,  giving  evidence  of  repent- 
ance  and  faith.  The  following  remarks  of  one 
of  these  converts  is  a  specimen  of  the  feelings 
gcueraliy  expressed,  giving  evidence  of  the 
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granineneeB  of  the  work  of  mce  in  the  lieart : 
"  I  seem  W  be  aurrounded  T)y  my  sinB,  like  b 
man  at&Dding  in  tlie  midst  of  the  fire,  Bjid  iuq 
ready  to  be  consumed  by  tiie'aQgiuBh  of  my 
spirit ;  but  in  this  sittuttion,  I  stretcb  oat  my 
arms  tovrurd  beavea,  and  exclaim,  Lard  Jesus, 
snfier  some  drops  of  thy  henveoly  grace  to 
qneoch  the  flame  which  threatens  to  destroy 
me." 

The  mission  atill  contjnaed  i«  enjoy  the  pro- 
tectian  of  governmeet  and  the  blessing  of  (W, 
ftnd  the  converta  made  good  progreaa  in  their 
knowledge  of  diTine  troth.  The  heathen  from 
a  distance  were  led  in  b  remarkable 
«8  by  Borne  noseen  influence  on  their  minda,  to 
flock  to  the  mission  aettlements.  One 
said  that  her  father  one  dny  called  hia  fiunily 
around  him  and  said,  "My  dear  ehildren, 
though  you  are  Hottentots  and  despised  by 
men,  yet  behave  well ;  foe  I  believe  that  God 
will,  at  some  future  time,  acud  us  teachers  fram 
a  distant  country.  I  may  not  live  to  see  that 
day,  but  you  will  hereafter  know  tlukt  I  have 
told  yon  the  truth.  Aa  soon  as  yon  hear  that 
such  persons  have  Brrived,  hasten  to  them,  and 
obey  their  instructions."  Soon  after  the  old 
man's  death,  tbe  teachers  arrived,  and  aa  aoon 
as  the  daughter  heard  of  it,  she  went  to  them, 
was  instructed  in  the  way  of  Bolfation,  and 
after  some  time,  was  received  into  the  church. 

In  1815,  Rev.  0.  J.  Latrobe,  Secretary  of 
the  United  Brethren's  Society,  visited  the  mis- 
don,  accompanied  by  foor  male  and  two  female 
miasionarics.  This  visit  was  productive  of 
much  good ;  and  while  there,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior,  accompanied  by 
three  of  the  missionariee,  and  the  surveyor  of 
tbe  ^vernment,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  new 
station,  on  the  banks  of  WitU  Revier,  near  tbe 
frontiers  of  Koffi^ria,  which  was  afterwards 
called  SAdcA. 

In  December  of  this  year,  the  inhabitante 
of  Crenadendal  were  suddenly  involved  in  dis- 
tress, by  the  descent  of  a  torrent  from  the 
moontaina,  which  overwhelmed  the  greatei 
part  of  their  premieeB  with  dcstmctire  violence. 
and  occasioned  neat  damage.  But  when  the 
missionaries  spoke  to  the  poor  Hottentots  of 
the  damac e  done  to  their  grounds,  they  replied, 
that  theyhad  cause  to  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
m^cy,  that  notwithslanding  their  great  de- 
merit they  bad  been  chostjscd  with  so  much 
lenity. 

In  1817,  the  Govemor  of  the  colony,  Lord 
Somerset,  visited  the  mission  at  Qenadendal, 
and  after  expreeeing  the  highest  gratification 
at  what  he  saw,  presented  them  with  three 
hundred  dollara  for  the  nae  of  the  school. 

On  the  Ith  of  April,  1818,  Rev.  H.  Schnutt, 
and  his  wife,  with  three  single  men  and  the 
widow  of  Kohrhammer,  commenced  the  n 
won  at  Shiloh,  or  Witte  Revier,  or  WhiU  riv 
Considerable  numbers  of  natives  began  to 
tend  on  their  preaching,  when  they  were 
Tolved  in  the  greatest  calamities  by  a  preda- 


tory excundon  of  the  Eaf&eB,  which  resulted  in 
the  toss  of  their  cattle,  and  tbe  murder  of  nine  of 
their  Hottentots,  and  compelled  the  miceiMW' 
riee  to  leave  the  station.  On  the  18th  of  Hay, 
Mr.-  Hoffoian  vi«ted  Witte  Revier,  and  foood 


the  I 


hiDg 


eorenunent 
and  rapid  and  interesting  insproyemente  were 
effected  at  the  new  settlement  Bev.  H.  P. 
Hallbeck  says,  in  1821 :  "  On  the  spot  where, 
two  years  ago,  we  knelt  in  the  benh  track  of 
an  elephant,  and  offered  np  onr  Grst  prayer  for 
the  prosperity  of  this  eetabliahment,  I  now 
foona  a  beauUfal  orange  tree,  adorned  at  onoe 
with  ripe  fruit  and  fragrant  bloasoma;  and  short- 
ly after  my  arrival,  I  was  invited  to  tea,  under 
the  huge  yellow  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which,  but 
lately,  there  were  no  assemblies  but  those  of 
wild  bnfikloes,  elephants,  and  other  dreaded 
inhabitants  of  the  deaert." 

The  Tambookies  were  a  wild  race,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Eaffres ;  and  the  mi^onariea 
frergnently  complain  of  their  intractablenesa, 
iodi&rence,  saperatition  and  insubordination ; 
yet,  from  the  first,  they  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  missionaries  with  esteem  and  ven- 
oration,  going  to  them  for  advice  and  ibr  the 
settiemcnt  of  their  difficulties ;  and  down  to 
the  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  station, 
during  the  late  Kaflie  war,  they  have  been 
gradually  improving,  and  assimilating  more 
and  more  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  Europe- 
ans. The  goepel  appears  also  to  have  taken 
effect  upon  the  hearts  of  many  of  them. 

In  July,  1822,  the  eettiements  at  Uenadendal 
and  Groenckloof  again  sufiered  severely  by 
flood,  involving  them  almost  in  complete  rain. 
The  buildings  were  damaged  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  huts  of  tiic  Hot- 
tentots, together  witii  their  grounds,  very  much 
injured.  They  also  lost  a  great  many  cattle. 
At  the  same  tmie  the  aetUement  at  Enon  was 
suffering  severely  from  famine. 

In  1826,  the  missionary  writes  :  "A  new 
dwelling-house  is  building  under  the  inspectioi* 
of  a  Hottentot  mason  of  Genadendal,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  work  is  done.  This  Hottentot  has 
not  his  equal,  ss  a  mason,  either  amone  the 
Africans  or  Europeans,  in  the  neighbornood. 
He  is  an  excellent  character  and  a  pattern  of 
sobriety,  industry,  and  Christian  temper  :"  thus 
showing  the  effect  of  miasions  in  elevating  the 
^neral  character  of  the  heathen,  and  qualify- 
ing them  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

In  the  year  1822,  tie  Brethren  were  solicited 
by  government  to  undertake  the  religious  in- 
struction of  a  number  of  lepers,  for  whom  the 
Hospital  Hand-enrAaTde  had  been  erected,  in 
a  romantic  sitaation,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  the  »  Tower  of  Babel,"  near  tbe  sea. 
Bev.  J.  F.  Lietner,  in  obedience  to  this  re- 
quest, rentoved  there  with  his  wife,  in  Decent 
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ber  of  that  year,  and  the  poor  patients  irere 
overjojed  at  their  arriTa].    Some  of  them,  who 
had  preTiooaly  belonged  to  the  church,  at  the 
Btatioo^  exclaimed, "  Now  we  know  that  J«siis 
]ua  heard  our  pnjen  and  sent  oa  help ;  for  we 
luve  often  entreated  him  to  send  onr  teachi 
to  oa."    OUten  who  had  spent  their  time 
fiilHllng   and  dancing,  now  broke  their  fiddles 
and  tiecame  BerioDS  and  attentive  hearers  of 
the  word,     lliis  miEsion  has  been  cootinaed 
the   present  time ;  bat  Uie  hospital  was  subee- 
qncaitl;  removed  to  Bobbin's  Island,  that  the 
patients  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  8e*-bath- 
ing,  the  misgimianes  accompaojing  them. 

The  jear  1832  was  signalixed  b;  an  encour- 
aging work  of  grace  among  the  neighboring 
&ni^Ts.  Thev  had  begun  to  attend  public 
worship  at  thediftereot  stBtiaoa,and  in  several 
&mili«e  a  striking  change  had  taken  place.  "  In 
view  of  this  work,  our  charchea  nave  been 
filled  wiUi  attentive  bearers,  our  schools  with 
crowds  of  children,  and  both  churches  and 
schools  have  been  filled  with  tbe  hatlowcd  pre- 
sence of  tbe  Spirit  of  Qod,  who  baa  wrooght 
a  marveloDS  change  in  the  hearts  of  mauj, 
both  old  and  foong.  Wonderliil  indeed  has 
been  the  revival  of  religion  aroDnd-  lis,  by 
which  the  tone  of  societv  has  been  changed, 
and  the  farmers,  who  in  former  years  opposed 
the  work,  arc  now  brethren  and  fellow  labor- 
eta  in  Christ,  sympathising  in  oar  sorrows,  and 
rejoicing  in,  and  praying  for  our  snccras." 

The  awakening  unong  the  farmers  contin- 
ned  thronghout  tbe  jc«rB  1833  and  1834,  and 
the  converts  among  them  remained  steadfast 
in  the  fait)L  One  of  the  brethren  called  on  a 
woman  who  was  dangerously  ill,  who  grasped 
his  hand  and  with  great  fervency  exclaimed, 
"  The  Lord  himself  sent  you  to  this  land,  in 
ord»  to  be  the  means  of  saving  my  soul  from 
perdition  :  this  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  before  1 
die."  Sbeioformed  him  that  shewasawakened 
by  a  conversation  he  had  with  her  in  1829. 
every  Wiwd  of  which  she  remembered.  Her 
hnsband  also  had  been  awakened,  and  bad  ca- 
tablisbed  family  prayer. 

There  has  continued  to  be,  down  to  the  pre- 
test time,  a  steady  increase  of  nnmbers  at  the 
several  settlements,  tbe  natives  sometimes 
crowding  in,  in  great  numbers.     There  has, 


Tentaeh,  "Tour  miasionarin  have  been  tbe 
greatest  benebctors  of  the  Hottentots ;  and 
yon  have  confeired  tbe  greatest  bent^ts  on  the 

Ciriony." 

Great  eagenieeB  has  often  been  manitMed 
to  hear  the  word.  In  1849,  Rer.  Mr.  Franke, 
on  visiting  the  out^tations  of  Goedverwacht, 
some  distance  from  Oroenckloof,  remarks : 
"  Every  time  we  visit  that  spot,  our  hearts  are 
gladdened.  Every  word  appears  to  be,  as  it 
were,  devoured  by  those  hungering  souls,  many 
of  whom  come  from  a  distance,  some  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  miles.  Theiy  are  constantly 
„  Q^uiries  whethH'  they  will  not  soon 
again  be  visited,  and  ^reot  joy  is  manifested 
by  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  among  them." 
And  often  at  the  settlements  the  crowds  are 
great  to  be  accommodated  in  the  churches, 
and  many  stand  oateide.  Bat  at  some  of  tbe 
stations  the  settlements  have  grown  so  laige 
that  many  of  the  people  have  to  go  to  an  in- 
convenient distance  to  find  employment,  which 
fteqnently  takes  them  for  weeks  from  Christian 


also,  been  a  steady  improvemc: 
aericultnre,  mechanical  employments,  houses, 
9  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     And  gen- 


oally,  every  year,  there  has  been  evidence  of 
the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Bpirit  in  the 
cmveision  of  souls,  and  sometimes  in  large 
munbera.  The  converts  have  for  the  most 
part,  givMi  evidence  of  growth  in  grace,  and 
general  improvement ;  though  almost  every 
year  it  has  been  nececsary  to  cut  off  some 
members  for  disorderly  conduct  The  general 
ioftnence  of  the  gospel  in  elevating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  natives,  has  been  very  marked  and 
striking-  The  Governor  of  the  colony  on  visit- 
ing G^adendal,  in  1849,  remarked  to  Bev.  Mr. 


llie  missions  generally  have  large  farms 
connected  with  each  station  ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  government  has  appropriated  threo 
thoosand  acres  of  land  to  a  station.  Besides 
this,  they  have  varions  kinds  of  mechanical 
employments  in  operation.  These  arrange- 
ments, while  they  lumish  employment  for  the 
natives,  and  instniction  in  agricottnre,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  afford  a  partial  support  to 
the  missions,  occnpy  too  mnchof  (be  timeand 
attention  of  tbe  uunionaries  in  secular  por- 

In  1839,  at  tbe  request  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, a  mission  was  commenced  among  the 
Fingoes,  who  being  delivered  from  a  slate  of 
bondage  among  the  Kafires,  found  refuge  to 
the  number  of  many  thousands  within  the  col- 
01^.  This  new  station  was  called  Clarlaoa, 
and  the  number  of  Fingoea  residing  there  was 
1,000.  lliey  had  large  herds  of  oxen,  with 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  bad  settled  every 

Elace  in  tbe  vicinity  where  the  soil  was  capo- 
!e  of  cultivation.  Tbe  Fingoes  received  the 
_:__■ 7__  ^y^  open  arms,  and  their  atten- 


their  eagerness  to  bear,  and  ti 
of  people,  ttut'they  were  obliged  to  hold  the 
service  in  the  open  air ;  and  verr  soon  the  most 
pleading  traces  of  the  work  of  the  Hol^  Spirit 
on  their  hearts  were  visible.  In  April,  1840, 
this  became  still  more  marked.  At  one  of 
their  meetings,  the  Fingoes  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  ana  great  emotion  was  manifest 
among  them,  which  was  shown  in  various 
ways,  some  weeping  for  themselves  and  others 
for  their  nnbeheving  parents  and  relations ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  few  dry  eyes 
the  congregation.  The  blessing  of  God  has 
coQtinaed  to  loUow  the  labors  of  his  servants 
at  this  station.  The  Fingoes  are  the  relics  of 
several  inland  tribes,  who  have  been  expelled. 
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and  ftlmost  anuihilated  by  Uieir  more  power- 
Ihl  ncighbore.  They  took  refuge  with  the 
Kaffres,  who  treated  them  aa  Her6  f  and  when 
the  colonial  troops  overran  a  large  portion  of 
Kaffraria,  tbey  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  British  gorernnienL 

Tbe  eBect  of  the  emaocipatioa  of  the  slaves, 
or  apprentices  as  they  trere  then  called,  was 

Clly  to  increase  the  namber  of  those  who 
:ed  to  the  mission  statiomi,  and  especially, 
of  the  children  in  school.  Tlie  miasioDnrice  at 
Genadcndal,  speaking  of  the  genninp  e^ts  of 
the  admission«f  the  gospel  into  the  heart,  as 
nauifesled  by  the  couverts,  say,  "And  am< 
none  more  so  than  the  lately  enfrancbi 
slavee,  whose  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge 
is  most  encODroging."  In  one  instance,  a  man 
came  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  railed, 
to  obtain  a  missionary  for  a  settlement  of 
emancipaled  slaves,  and  offered  a  salary  of 
8500,   but  was    obliged  to    retutr  — -i— ' 

In  Ibe  Diary  of  the  station  at  Oenadendal 
for  18^1,  it  is  stated  that  "  The  emancipatei' 
fllaves  seem  animaled  by  an  uncommon  oesir 
after  spiritual  blessings.  There  is  a  fire  ii 
their  hearts  which  has  not  been  kindled  by 
man,  bnt  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Freedom  ap- 
pears, by  the  divine  blessing,  to  have  awoli- 
ened  in  their  minds  the  feeling  that  they 
bcinp  who  belong  not  to  time  only,  but  to 
eternity.  'The  chains,'  sud  one  of  them, 
'were  on  my  limbs  from  infancy,  I  coold  not 
come  to  the  house  of  Ood,  but  was  obliged  lo 
live  like  a  brate.  Now,  Qod  has  broken  my 
chains,  and  I  am  here  ;  but  my  heart  is  ignite 
blank  ;  I  am  old,  and  cao  undershuid  bat  little. 
iij  God !  let  bat  some  drops  of  heavenly  dew 
&il  npon  mv  barren  sonl  I' " 

The  Kallre  ware  have  affected  the  miseions 
of  tlie  VniU-d  Brethren  less  than  those  of 
other  societies;  yet  several  of  their  mis 
were  disturbed,  and  some  of  them  temporarily 
abandoned  in  consequence.  Companies  were 
drafted  into  tbe  Colonial  army  from  the  diffir- 
ent  stations,  which  took  them  away  &om  the 
means  of  grace.  However,  they  were  led 
thereby  to  prize  them  more  highly.  They  kept 
np  meetings  at  their  CBmp6,whicti  were  attend- 
ed by  the  Dutch  farmers,  to  their  edification ; 
and  the  British  officers  boro '  honorable  Ueti- 
mony  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Christian 
Hottentots.  Yet  some  of  tho  youna:  men  to- 
turned  with  habits  of  dissipation,  which  led  to 
their  prompt  discipline,  and  was  tho  means  of 
introdncing  the  temperance  reformation  among 
the  converts.  Yarioos  measures  were  resorted 
to,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  tbe  use  of  in- 
tosicating  liquors.  The  iarmera  were  en- 
treated not  to  furnish  them  to  the  Hottentots ; 
but  this  failing,  Bishop  Hallbeck  addressed  an 
earnest  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Grocno- 
kloof  on  the  subject,  and  a  general  resolution 
was  passed  that  no  brandv,  and  bat  a  limited 
qoanti^  of  wine  should  oe  broagkt  into  the 


the  sale  of  liquors  at  that  place. 

Schools  have  been  sustained  from  the  bc^iii' 
iti^at  all  the  stations,  with  increa»ng  iotcrest  ; 
ana  especially  the  infant  sdiool  is  spoken  of 
from  time  to  time,  us  producing  a  very  happy 
^Sxt,  not  only  npon  the  childt«n,  bat  the  pu- 

In  183T,  an  institntion  was  opened  at  Geii&- 
dendal,  for  ti«ining  Hottentot  assistants,  with 
eleven  boarding  pupils  ;  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid,  on  tbe  first  of  Novembtf ,  fbr  a 
two«tory  bniidinff,  74  feet  by  23.  Tbe  first  ex- 
amination proved  highly  satislkctoiy,  and  Uiose 
present  were  not  a  littie  astonished  to  bear 
several  of  the  pnpita  explain  everything  with 
fluency  in  Engnsb,  when  called  on  to  soh-e  tb- 
rious  problems  with  the  oaeof  tbe  globe.  At 
the  latest  dates,  the  whole  namber  of  pupils 
admitted  was  26,  of  whom  11  had  received  a[v 
pointments  as  assistants ;  two  of  whom,  how- 
ever, had  been  east  off  for  improper  conduct. 
There  were,  in  1851,  ten  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion, five  of  whom  were  Kanres. 

After  the  mission  at  Genadendal  had  been 
in  operation  a  sufficient  time  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
English  at  the  station  snggoited  the  idea  of 
collecting  a  library  of  religious  books  for  their 
use,  whicb  was  effi;ctod  and  proved  a  means  of 
much  good  to  Btrangcrs,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  became  temporary  residents  of  the  mis- 

an  settlement 

The  brethren  early  introdnced  the  practice 
of  speaking  iDdtvidoally  to  all  the  people,  on 
the  concerns  of  the  sonl,  which  they  found  very 
profitable.  Mr.  Lehman,  describing  such  a 
conversation,  in  1641,  says,  "Many  of  those 
with  whom  we  conversed  declared  that  they 
had  been  led  to  us  by  a  secret  impulse ;  and 
that  though  at  first  they  could  not  comprehend 
much,  they  now  began  to  understand  and  relish 
the  word,  and  could  not  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful tot  the  grace  of  God."  Their  pious  ex- 
pressions, on  these  occasions,  were  often  truly 
edifying.  An  officer  of  the  church,  on  recov- 
ering from  a  severe  illness,  acknowledged  his 
backslidings,  and  said,  "  I  was  like  a  dying, 
half-withered  tree;  but  my  Saviour  in  mercy 
remembered  me  and  visited  me  with  sickness. 
As  the  gardener  saws  off  the  whole  crown  of 
a  withered  tree,  leaving  only  the  stump  to  pro- 


Mv  Bavioor  has  not  only  parchased  me  with 
his  blood,  but  in'the  daysor  my  ignorance  and 
misery,  he  showed  himself  an  Almighty  Re- 
deemer in  me,  and  subdaed  my  desperately 
wicked  heart.  Now  I  sincerely  believe  he  will 
keep  me  so  that  the  powers  of  darkness  shall 
not  be  able  to  separate  me  from  him."  An- 
other, on  being  aslccd  where  troe  sanctificatioa 
was  to  bo  found,  replied,  "On  Ootgotha,  at 
Hie  foot  of  the  cross.    When  1  am  not  there 
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in  spirit,  I  bavQ  do  power  to  ramat  a 
CD  being  asked  wbereia  meetoess  for  heaven 
conmaUd.  replied,  "  It  Is  hts  grace  alooe  od 
irhich  I  boild.  He  foi^ivee  1117  riiu,  for  the 
sake  of  his  precious  blood.  I  codw  to  him 
dailyas  a  beg^gar."  One  who  had  been  a  slave, 
said  her  miatieffi  used  to  reprove  her,  and  she 
lathed  at  her ;  bnt  iiaviug  throwh  God's 
mercy,  been  convinced  of  bid,  she  had  gone 
and  asked  her  pardon.  "0,  I  am  happy," 
said  another,  "  for  I  love  my  Savionr.  He  is 
my  treasure." 

The  genniDeDeaa  t>l  the  work  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  h^py  deaths  of  the  Mmverta,  no- 
tices of  which  appear  in  the  jonmals  of  the 
misionarieB  every  year.  We  meatioD,  as  spe- 
cimens,  two  remarkable  cases,  in  extreme 
vonth.  Also  ODe  of  advaDced  age.  Char- 
lottc  Om>m,  a  yonth  of  Bfteen,  died  in  Febrn- 
ary,  1B41.  She  had  been  baptieed  the  year 
before.  On  being  visited  by  a  minionary,  she 
said, "  Ah,  I  love  tbe  Lord  with  all  mv  heart ! 
Wilii  my  whole  heart,  I  cleave  to  tnee,  and 
thon  wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me.  This  is 
my  coosolatioD.  In  joy  and  pain,  my  soul  de- 
pends on  thee  with  hnmble  confidence,  thou 
rock  of  my  aalvatioal"  In  two  honre  after- 
wards, she  was  with  the  Lord. 

Bev.  Mr.  Pritsch,  writing  from  Elim 
1849,  says, "  Of  late,  we  have  been  mnch 
fied  by  the  happy  departore  of  several  n 
bees  of  our  flock.     We  were   paiticnlarlv 
strnck  with  the  happy  frame  of  a  young  girl. 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  expressed  tbe  uappi- 
DC9S  she  enjoyed  in  the  proqwctof  soon  going 
to  her  Bavioor,  and  entreated  all  who  were 
present  to  remaiu  faithfal  to  Jeeas,  that  she 
mifcht  meet  them  in  eternity.    Her  grand- 
father, who  soon  followed  her,  after  a  ehort  ill- 
ne^  Bud,  "1  BuSer  great  pain,  bnt  what  is  it, 
compared  with  the  torments  which  my  Saviour 
endnred  Tor  me  on  the  cross  ?" 

Id  1845,  eonie  new  regulatioDS  were  intro- 
dnced.  among  which  were  tbe  annoal  oontribu- 
tion  of  a  snMll  sum  by  every  able-bodied  in- 
habitaot,  toward  the  expenees  of  the  place ; 
the  formation  of  a  Mis9ionary  Association ; 
for  secnriDg  a  better  attendance  of  tAc  child- 
ren at  school ;  and  for  the  more  eflectnal  ban- 
ishment of  fpiritnons  Umiors.  Missionary  cot- 
lectioira  had  previously  been  taken  np  at  some 
of  the  stations.  In  1B43,  the  Fingoes  at 
ClarksoD,  after  an  address  from  their  mL'siun- 
ary,  came  forward  with  the  ntmost  cheerFul- 
ne^  the  smallest  oflering  being  Is.  bd.  sterling, 
and  the  lai^t  Ti:  &/.  At  Shiloh.  the  first 
poblic  contribntioQ  was  mode  in  1844,  when 
young  aod  old  pressed  to  the  boxes,  with  conn- 
(emuices  beaming  with  joy.  Showing  that, 
among  the  first  <ffecte  of  tbe  gospel  is  a  bene- 
volent desire,  andareadineas  to  make  sacrifices, 
that  others  may  participate  in  its  benefits. 

In  1849,  the  station  at  Shiloh,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Kaffree.  It  was  a  frightful  scene ;  but 
the  miaeionaries  escaped.    Some  of  the  people, 


and  the  church  was  changed  into  a  castle. 
April,  1850,  Messrs.  Bonata  and  Gysin  visited 
Shiloh,  and  found  all  the  huts  of  the  Kafl)« 
and  Pingoee  burnt ;  some  houses  of  tbe  Hotten- 
tots were  standing,  bat  occupied  by  the  English 
and  Fingoea.  The  dwelling-house  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, with  its  bUckened  walls,  bore  wit- 
ness of  sad  events.  The  Mamre  and  Gcshen 
atatloDS  have  also  been  broken  np  by  the  war. 
The  fpllowing  table  preaenle  the  state  of 
tbe  mission  before  these  sad  e* euta. 
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The  whole  number  of  male  European  tabor- 

sat  these  stations  is  29. — Choaiefi  History  <^ 

Minions ;  London  Mist  onarif  Register.  -1 

London  Mimonaru  Society. — The  Loudon  ' 
Missionary  Society,  three  years  after  its  first 
formation,  in  1795,  sent  out  to  Sonthcrn 
Africa,  foor  laborers,  two  of  whom.  Dr.  Van- 
derkemp  and  Mr.  Edmonds,  wore  appointed  to 
that  part  of  the  colony  bordering  on  KaSra- 
ria ;  a^d  the  other  two,  to  the  country  north 
of  the  colony,  inhabited  by  different  tribes 
of  Buikmen  or  Bo^esmaia.  Dr.  Vandei'kemp 
a  sou  of  a  roiDister  of  the  Rcfurmed 
Dutch  Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  was  born 
Id  1T4T,  edncated  at  the  UDivereity  of  Ley- 
den,  and  for  some  time  practiced  as  a  phjsl- 
In  1791,  the  loes  of  his  wifo  and  child 
a  was  the  means  of  his  awakening;  and 
conversion  ;  after  which,  he  derated  bimaelf  to 
self-denying  labors  of  a  missionary.  Mr. 
MoSat  says  or  him :  "  He  came  from  a  uni- 
versity, to  stoop  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  the 
poor  oatite  Hottentot  and  KaSre ;  from  the 
society  of  nobles  to  associate  with  beings  of 
the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ; 
from  stately  mansions,  to  the  filthy  hovel  of  ttto 

raj  African  ;  from  the  army,  to  instruct 
fierce  savages  the  tactics  of  aneaveoly  war- 
fare, under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  I'cace ; 
from  the  study  of  physic,  to  i>ecome  the  guide 
to  the  balm  iaOileadand  the  physician  there; 
and,  finally,  from  a  life  of  earthly  honor  and 
ease,  to  be  exposed  to  perils  of  waters,  of  rob- 
bers, of  his  own  countrymen,  of  tbe  heathen, 
in  the  city,  in  tbe  wilderDces." 
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lo  1199,  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  id  company 
with  Hr  Edmonda,  proceeded  throug-h  maoy 
daogere,  to  the  land  of  the  wild  and  warlike 
KaSna  ;  and  after  no  little  parlej  and  dela^, 
the  chief  gave  bb  consent  that  they  should  re- 
main in  bia  dominions.  They  selected  a  spot 
for  a  hooee,  felled  tjtea,  and  cut  down  long 
grass  for  a  thatching,  and  then  kneeled  down 
on  the  grass,  thanking  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he 
liad  provided  tbem  a  resting-place,  and  praj- 
ing  "  that  from  nnder  this  roof,  the  seed  of  the 
goBpel  might  spread  northwsj-ds  through  all 
Africa."  But,  the  next  jear,  Mr.  Edmonds 
went  away,  and  Dr.  Vanderkemp  was  left 
alone.  He  labored  on  alone  for  some  time, 
but  owing  to  untoward  circnmstances,  left 
Kofireland  for  (ziraaff  Beinet ;  but  not  nnlil 
he  had  sown  some  good  seed ;  for  thirty 
years  aRcrwards,  an  aged  woman  was  admit- 
ted to  the  church  who  received  the  gospel  from 

After  this,  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Bead  at- 
tempted  to  establish  amission  among  theHot- 
t«nu>ts  near  Algoa  Bay ;  but  after  much  opposi- 
tion  from  tbe  colonists,  and  sundry  attacks  trom 
the  plondering  Hottentots,  they  were  obliged  lo 
take  refuge  with  about  300  Hottentota,  whom 
they  had  collected  Id  Fort  Frederick.  After  the 
cession  of  the  colony  1«  the  Dutch,  a  spot  was 
granted  them  on  Kooboo,  where  they  com- 
menced the  station  called  Betheladorp ;  which, 
however,  fiv>m  its  sterility  and  want  of  water, 
was  unsuitable  for  a  mission  farm.  Five  years 
after  its  commencement,  the^  wrote  to  the  di- 
rectors that  they  had  been  without  bread  for  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  expect  to  procnra  any 
for  three  or  four  months,  nor  had  they  any  veg- 
etables. Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  disconr- 
iwing  circn Distances,  there  were  many  indica- 
tions of  the  Divine  blessing  on  thei^  labors. 
The  progress  of  theirscholars  was  astonishing, 
and  above  all,  their  facility  in  acquiring  reli- 
gions knowledge,  considering  the  apatby,  stu- 
pidity, and  aversion  to  effort,  which  character- 
ize the  natives.  Dr.  Vanderkemp  closed  his 
Dsefiil  labors,  Dec.  15, 1811,  after  breathing 
oat  the  Christian  assurance,  "  All  is  well" 

Betheladorp,  under  many  difficalUea  and  dis- 
advantages, grew  and  multiplied.  In  1822  it 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  having 
large  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  a 
printing  press.  Xew  chnrches  were  also 
planted  at  Pacaltsdorp,  I'heopolis,  and  other 
places,  Qirongh  tiie  instmmcntality  of  Rev.  J. 
Campbell. 

A  mission  was  commenced  at  Kat  rirer, 
among  the  Ka&es,  in  1816,  by  Hr.  Joseph 
Williams.  Short  as  Dr.  Vanderkemp's  labors 
,  were  among  the  Kaffhis,  he  left  a  aavoc  of 
the  gospel  behind  him,  which  still  remained. 
The  commencement  of  the  mission  was  most 
anspicioQs.  Temporary  houses  were  raised, 
ground  was  cleared  for  cultivation,  a  water- 
course and  a  dam  were  constructed,  and  the 
Elal&CB  assembled  for  ioEtructiOD.     A  little 


more  than  two  yews  after,  Mr,  Williams  wu 
removed  by  deatk  His  lonely  widow,  how- 
ever, found  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tives, who  had  jast  oegun  to  appreciate  tbeir 
teachers.  She  iostmcted  her  half-civilized  at- 
tendants  to  prepare  tiie  wood  and  make  the 
coGGn,  and  with  a  weeping  band,  followed  the 
dteire  of  her  eyes  to  the  silent  dost.  No  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  at  that  time,  and  the 
missioD  to  the  Kaffres  was  suspended. 

At  the  same  time  tJiat  Dr.  Vanderkemp 
proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Eaffires,  Messs. 
kircherer,  Kramer  and  Edwards,  took  up  their 
course  for  Zak  river,  betweeD  400  and  500 
miles  north  from  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Kircherer 
had  been  designated  to  KaSreland.  But  the 
Bushmen,  on  making  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Fisch- 
er, one  of  the  colonists,  who  was  a  good  man, 
beheld  him  solemnly  appealing  lo  God  to  wit- 
ness the  transaction,  and  observed  that  he  was 
in  the  babit  of  assembling  his  family  for  wor- 
ship morning  and  evening,  and  were  thus  led  to 
inquire  about  God,  and  solicit  a  (Christian 
teacher.  Mr.  Fischer  took  some  of  tbeir  prin- 
cipal men  to  the  Cape,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  them.  And  Providence  so  ordered  it, 
that  they  arrived  just  before  the  missionaries, 
who  received  it  as  a  coll  trom  Ood  to  labor  in 
that  quarter.  They  received  great  kindneK 
and  attention  from  the  government,  and  assist- 
ance from  the  farmers,  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  spot,  and  loaded  them  with  things 
requisite  lo  commence  the  station, 

Zak  rifer  became  the  finger-post  to  the  Na- 
maquBs,  Corannas,  Qriqnes,  and  Bechnanas ; 
for  it  was  by  means  of  that  mission  that 
these  tribes  and  their  condition  became  known 
to  the  Christian  world.  The  fanners  contin- 
ued friendly,  and  many  Hottentots  and  Bas- 
tards flocked  to  the  station ;  but  the  Btsb- 
men,  for  whom  the  mission  was  designed,  coold 
never  appreciato  its  object.  The  missionary's 
life  was  more  than  once  threatened  by  them ; 
but  his  labors  were  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  a  number  of  Ilottontots  and  Bastards,  who 
afterwards  became  pillars  in  the  Griqna  Mis- 
sion. Mr.  Kircherer  having  left,  the  mission, 
with  no  smalt  r^ret,  was  abandoned  in  1806. 

In  1814,  another  mission  was  commenced 
among  the  Bushmen  at  Colesberg,  south  of 
the  Great  river,  by  Messre.  Smith  and  Cor- 
ner. The  settlement  was  commenced  with 
about  500  Bushmen.  For  some  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  jealons  of  the  missionaries, 
fiwin^  that  they  were  employed  to  deliver' 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  ^mers,  between 
whom  and  themselves,  there  had  been  a  long 
and  a  mortal  enmity.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  light  and  power  of  the  gospe!  reached 
their  hearts,  and  many  of  them  believed.  A 
church  arose,  and  with  it  the  nsnal  results 
of  Christianity  appeared,  among  which  were 
extensive  gardens,  cultivated  by  the  bends  that 
used  only  to  handle  the  bow  and  spear,  as  they 
roamed  wildly  over  the  country. 
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AnoUier  miamoii  iru  cominenced  among  the 
Bwhrneu  at  Ht^hzibali.  Bat  in  conaequeitce 
cf  some  conflict  between  the  tamers  and  the 
Bnshmra,  (he  miagionaries  were  ordered  by 
goTerament  to  retire  wiUiin  tbe  colon; ;  and 
80  UHse  Btations,  in  the  midst  of  mnch  pro- 
miae,  were  broken  up.  Some  of  the  Bash- 
meo  twd  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
j«indples  of  Chriatiauity,  and  appeared  to 
leceiTe  it  ioto  their  hearta;  and  they  were, 
sealoos  in  endesvorisg  to  convej  it  to  their 
eonntiTmeii.  And  the  eiperioieiit  proved  that 
the  eooTeraion  of  this  wild,  aotractable  race 
was  not  intpeeslble.  The  last  eCbrt  of  the  so- 
ciety to  establish  a  mission  among  this  pecnile 
waa  attempted  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  Caledon 
river ;  but  the  nussion  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred by  Dr.  Philip  to  the  Paris  Society. 

Tn  the  mmtb  of  January,  1806,  the  Orange 
or  Gariep  rira  was  crossed  by  the'  missiona- 
riea  of  the  Londoo  Uiarionary  Society,  for  the 
pnrpoee  ot  canring  the  gospel  to  the  inhabit- 
aata  of  the  wild  and  desolate  r^onsof  Great 
Namaqn^and.  Of  this  region,  Ur.  Hcfiht 
says,  "As  an  inhabited  coonlry,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  one  more  deetitote  and 
miaoable."  On  his  way  th«e,  he  met  a  per- 
MD  who  had  sp«it  ^eais  in  that  coont^,  and 
on  ioqiiirinf  abcut  )t,  his  reply  was,  "  Sir,  ^q 
win  nnd  pfen:^  of  sand  and  atones,  a  thmiy 
scatterod  p<q)iiIation,  always  snfibring  for  want 
<^  water,  on  plains  and  hills  roasted  like  a 
bomt  loa^  oo&r  the  scorching  rays  of  a  clond- 
k«a  sun ;"  of  the  troth  of  which,  he  saya  he  had 
ample  demonstration.  The  inhabitaDts  are 
Uott^itots,  distiagnisbed  by  all  the  singntar 
cAwracteristics  of  that  nation,  which  inclndea 
Hottentota,  Cetannas,  Namaqoas  and  Bnsh- 
mm.  Alter  a  long  joamey  of  great  hard- 
ships,  aod  mach  snaring  for  want  of  adequate 
aoppUes,  the  nuautauriea  arrived  at  tbe  Orange 
river,  where  they  waited  at  a  place  which  they 
named  Silent  Hope,  till  Christian  Albrecbt 
visited  Great  Kamaqnaluid  and  retomed  with 
aMunrsgii^  n'cepech),  when  they  w«it  forward 
to  the  spot  selected,  which  they  named  Happy 
I)elivenuioe.  Their  prospects  were  alternately 
bright  aiMi  gloomy.  Their  proximity  to  Afn< 
cantt  addea  not  a  Little  to  their  aoTieties.  Bat 
he  came  to  than  and  welcomed  them  to  tiie 
cooDtry,  because  they  were  sent  by  the  &n- 
elisb,  swing  that  thongh  bo  hated  the  Dutch, 
fie  loved  the  English,  becanse  he  bad  heard 
they  were  fiioids  of  the  poor  black  mas.  This 
man,  being  driven  to  desperation,  by  the  op- 
preni<Hi8  of  the  Dutch  boers,  had  risen  upon 
Us  master,  and  putting  himself  at  the  bead  of 
his  tribe,  bad  become  the  terror  of  the  whole 
coont^. 

AfrKMuter,  bearing  that  it  was  the  inltmtion 
of  the  misnonaries  to  remove  to  another  place, 
caiae  to  them  and  entreated  them  not  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  did,  however, 
reauve  to  Warm  Bath,  thmt  100  miles  west 
ol  Africaner's  neighborhood.     Here  they 


nimed  their  labois,  among  a  mixed  popolation 

of  Namaquas  and  Bastards  from  the  Colony, 
whom  they  fonnd  it  difficult  to  manage.  For 
a  season  their  prospects  were  cheering,  and 
their  labors  blest ;  thongh  they  labored  in  a 
debilitating  climate,  in  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  spreading  their  scanty  tare  opon  the  lid 
of  a  wagon  chest  for  a  table.  While  here, 
their  congr^tion  was  increaeod,  by  that  des- 
perado, Africaner,  who  with  part  of  bis  people, 
drew  near  and  attended  occasionally  the  in- 
stractions  of  tbe  mieeionaries,  who  visited  his 

Eloce  in  return.  But  some  Jealoosv  and  per- 
ups  alarm  were  excited  in  tbe  mmds  of  the 
people  of  the  station,  which  induced  him  to 
retire  to  his  former  place.  Bat  Abraham  Al- 
brecht's  health  failing,  he  took  an  afibctionate 
leave,  on  the  Hth  of  May,  1810,  accompanied 
bv  his  brother,  leaving  the  mission  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Tromp.  After  a  tedioos  journey,  he 
expired  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Botmaa,  at  Honing 
B^,  on  the  30th  of  July.  His  last  words 
were,  "  I  go  to  Jesus ;  I  am  a  member  of  his 
body."  After  this.  Christian  Albrecht  pro- 
ceeded to  the  colony,  married  a  lady  of  supe- 
rior education,  and  returned  to  his  field  of  la- 
bor. But  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence 
ime  of  the  people  at  Warm  Bath,  in  join- 
ing an  expedition  against  Africaner,  he  be- 
came enrE^ed  and  vowed  vengeance  on  tha 
nuHdon.  For  a  whole  month,  the  missionaries 
were  kept  in  the  greatest  terror,  and  at  length 
were  obliged  to  See,  and  return  to  the  colony. 
Africaner  and  his  men  soon  arnTed,  and  after 
obtaining  what  booty  they  could  find,  set  fire 
to  the  premises,  and  left  them  in  ruins.  Id 
Doc,  1811,  they  set  out  to  return  again  to 
the  soence  of  tlteir  labors  and  trials.  After 
a  most  distressing  journey,  they  arrived  at 
Silver  Fonntain,  the  residence  of  CorooUns 
Kok ;  wb^e,  five  days  after,  Mrs.  Albrecht 
breathed  her  last  Tbe  Namaqua  mission  was 
resomed  at  Pella,  south  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  joined  by  about  50O  of  the  Warm 
Bath  people.  Mr.  Christian  Albrecht,  having 
occasion  to  go  to  the  Cape  for  medical  advice, ' 
suddenly  expired,  leaving  behind  him  a  bright 
testimony  of  zeal,  love,  and  sdf-denial.  But 
before  leaving  the  country  be  had  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  making  peace  with  Africaner,  and 
seeing  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
raised  in  the  very  village  of  the  man 
who  once  "breathed  out  threatenings  and 
slaoghter,"  against  not  only  his  fellow  heathen 
but  against  Uie  Bunts  of  the  Most  High.  Rev. 
J.  Campbell,  on  hia  first  visit  to  Africa,  while 
pasmn^  through  Namaqnaland,  had  written  a 
coocihatory  letter  to  Africaner,  to  which  the 
chief  returned  a  favorable  reply  through  Mr. 
Albrecht,  who  sent  Mr.  Ebner  to  occapy  a  sta- 
tion at  Africaner's  KraaL  Mr.  Ebner'a  \ar 
bora  were  blemed,  and  in  a  short  time,  Africa- 
ner and  his  two  brothers,  DavU  and  Jacobns, 
with  a  number  of  others,  were  baptized.  Yet 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  beeo  altogether  the 
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man  Tor  (he  place ;  for  by  some  means  be  got 
the  ill-will  of  the  natives,  uiJ  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Moffikt,  in  Jan.,  1816,  be  waa  in  great 
danger  of  losing  kis  life ;  and  be  soon  after 
left  the  mission. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Mofiat'a  amval,  Christian 
Africaner  made  hia  appearance,  and  inqnired 
if  be  was  the  missionary  appointed  b;  tiie  di- 
rectors in  London ;  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  seemed  pleasi^d,  and  said  as  Mr.  H. 
was  young,  he  hoped  he  wonld  live  long  with 
him  and  hia  people.  He  then  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  women  to  come,  who  soon  made  their 
ftppearance,  bearing  bnndlea  of  native  mats, 
and  long  trticks  like  fishing  rods.  Africaner, 
pointing  l«  a  spot  of  ground,  said,  "  There 
you  must  build  a  honse  for  the  missionary." 
A  circle  was  formed  and  tiie  women  fixed  tbe 
poles,  tied  them  down  in  the  hemispheric  form, 
covered  them  with  the  mats,  and  in  about  half- 
(LQ  hour  the  hau3Q  was  done,  all  ready  for  ha- 
bitation. 

Soon  oTkr  Mr.  Moffitt  commenced  bis  scrvi- 
cea;  which  were  attended  every  morning  and 
evening,  he  was  cheered  with  toVens  of  the 
Divine  presence ;  and  in  none  were  these  to- 
kens more  marked  than  in  the  chief,  Africa- 
ner, of  whose  wonderful  change  and  devoted 
piety,  Mr.  M.  has  given  a  thrilling  account. 
But  as  the  memoir  of  this  Christian  chief  is 
a  common  book  among  U3,  tbe  sketch  will  not 
be  repeated  here. 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Moffat  visited  the 
Cape,  for  the  double  purpose  of  procm'ing 
supplies,  and  of  introducing  Africaner  to  the 
government ;  and  while  there,  he  was  appomt- 
ed  by  the  Society  to  the  Bechuana  mission. 

The  mission  which  was  commenced  and  af- 
terwards broken  up  ou  the  Zok  river,  after  mi- 
grating for  a  few  years,  finollv  settleddownat 
Griqua  Town  in  1804,  with  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Kramer,  and  a  mixed  maltitude  of  dis- 
tinct tribes,  haying  different  Jangoages,  eus- 
t«m9,  &c.  !Mr.  Anderson  says,  when  ne  went 
among  the  Griquas,  they  were  without  the 
aimallest  marks  of  civilization  ;  excepting  one 
woman,  they  hod  not  one  thread  of  Eoropean 
clothing.  The  missionaries'  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger, the  natives  afterwards  having  confessed 
that  they  had  frequently  meditated  IcUling  them 
but  were  overawed  by  what  they  had  learned 
of  an  Almighty  power.  They  were  in  the  hab- 
it of  plunderiog  one  another,  and  seemed  to 
see  no  wrong  in  tbis  or  any  of  (heir  actions. 
Violent  deaths  were  common.  Their  nsual 
manner  of  living  was  disgusting,  and-  devoid 
of  all  shame.  But  after  a  series  of  hardships, 
requiring  much  faith  and  patience,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  missionaries  were  attended  with 
a  blessing  which  produced  a  great  change. 
Tbe  people  became  honest  in  their  dealings, 
abhorring  those  acts  of  plunder  which  had  be- 


cency  and  modesty  prevMled  in  their  families. 


The  Griquas  at  first  showed  great  arerdoD  to 
the  labor  of  coltivating  the  gronnd.  Bnt  af- 
ter some  time,  tb^  were  prevailed  up<Hi  to 
try  the  experiment ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  great  and  visible  improvement  in  them  as  a 
body.  As  early  as  1809,  the  eongresatioQ 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  persons,  who  re- 
sided at  or  near  the  station.  In  1810,  tbev 
were  threatened  with  an  attack  from  a  maraa<t- 
ing  party  of  Kaflhe.  Mr.  Jantz.  the  mis- 
sionary,  with  the  people,  set  apart  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pacificmeesa^  wiUia  present  to  tbeKBffi:«s, 
who  immediately  retired.  The  mission  coo- 
tinned  to  Sourish,  tUI  in  1814,  Hr.  Anderson 
received  an  order  from  the  colonial  goven>- 
ment  to  send  down  twenty  Griquas  for  the 
Cape  regiment  Tbis  demand  greatly  exasper- 
ated the  natives,  aud  produced  sach  an  excite- 
ment that  Mr.  Anderson  was  obliged  to  leave 
them ;  while  the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  com- 
ply witi)  the  order,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  restrictive  system  by  which  the  missionaries 
were  prevented  from  crossing  the  northern 
bonndaries  of  tbe  colony.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
succeeded  by  Messrs.  Moflat  and  Helm,  the 
er  of  whom,  in  his  book,  beais  honorable 
testimony  to  his  zeal,  perseverance  and  success 
as  well  as  to  the  warmth  with  which  his  m«D- 
ory  was  cherished  by  the  natives.  One  object 
of  iii.  Mofbt's  appointment  was  to  malu;  a 
vigorous  stand  against  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  with  the  government  of  the 
people.  The  former  chief  of  the  Griquas, 
Adam  Kok,  had  abandoned  GrL(|na  Town,  and 
the  acknowledged  chief,  Berend,  lived  at  thedis- 
tance  of  fifly  miles,  and  paid  very  little  attention 
'~  their  interest.  The  consequence  was,  they 
■■K  without  any  r^alar  government.  The 
it  was  given  them  to  appoint  one  of  their 
m  number  to  take  the  government  of  the 
village.  The  idea  was  eagerly  embraced.  The 
choice  fell  uoanimouEly  on  Andrles  Waler- 
boer,  a  man  who  had  b^n  educated  at  the  star 
tion,  and  employed  as  an  asfsistsnt  teacher  in 
the  school,  but  who  possessed  neither  name  nor 
riches.  Tbe  miaiionaiies  took  no  part  in  ^e 
matter;  bttt  the  choice  afforded  them  entire 
satis&ctioa  This  was  a  new  era  in  the  mis- 
,  OS  it  relieved  the  missionaries  from  con- 
stant attention  to  tbe  secular  aBoirs  of  the 
people.  Waterbocr,  however,  feeling  his  in- 
EBcieney,  spent  several  evenings  every  week 
conversing  with  them  on  tbe  subject  of  his 
dnties  and  responsibilities.  His  a><iminislra- 
tion  was  not  nnattended  with  difficulty  and 
trouble ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishmg  tbe  principles  of  order 
and  peace.  He  always  continued,  however,  to 
preach.  He  obtained  afterwards  a  liberal  sal- 
ary and  sapplies  from  the  colonial  government, 
and  was  able,  at  length,  to  present  the  Griqnas 
most  favorable  aspect  The  mission  re- 
A  a  new  impulse  in  1 831 ,  since  which  time 
it  has  continaed  to  increase,  and  to  extend  its 
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iofiiienee  aronnd,  hafiof  been  blessed  la  do 
ordiouy  degree.     Mr.  Uelmore,  haviiiK  been 

^poiutcd  to  Xielcatlong-,  a  station  of  Bechua- 
DRo  connected  with  the  Griqna  Miasion,  190 
of  their  members  were  tranaferred  t«  his  care, 
and  a  new  church  waa  formed,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chief,  100  of  the  Basutoe  returned 
home,  and    connected   themBehea  with    the 

Mr.  Hofiat  states  Uiat  the  missionaries  ex- 
perienced great  difficulties,  and  were  freqnentl? 
in  inuDiaent  peril  of  their  lives,  in  consequence 
of  luddiog  the  office  of  agent  of  the  colonial 
goreniinenL  He  says,  "  More  than  twent; 
jeais'  eiperience  among  the  aborigiues  bCTood 
the  boands  of  the  colony,  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  the  two  offices  are  incompattbie." 
lie  reason  is  that  it  places  them  in  a  snspi- 
0003  attitude  toward  the  natiree.  But  it  is 
tit&  tcstimoDY  of  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bnbject,  that  wilfaont  this  official  character, 
they  were  able  to  ei^t  a  wide  and  strong  in- 
fluence over  the  Datives,  to  restrain  their  war- 
like, marauding  and  revengefQl  dispositioD. 

A  mission  was  commenod  b;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, among  the  Becfauanas,  at  Litbakoo ; 
thoogh  wilD  bnt  the  retnctant  consent  of  Mo- 
thibi,  the  chict  These  jieople  have  oo  notion 
of  idolaCrr,  and  no  religious  ideas  of  an;  bind, 
so  that  tney  can  only  be  approached,  at  tirst, 
throng  motives  of  self-interest,  which,  bow- 
ever,  when  resorted  to,  mnst  ultimately  react 
igunat  the  missionary's  object.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  disastrooa  defeat  of  a  marauding 
expedition  agunst  the  Bakuenas,  Motbibi, 
and  a  majority  of  his  people  removed  to  the 
Kuraman  river,  in  June,  1817.  In  1820,  Mr. 
Hoffiit  arrived,  in  company  with  Mr.  Campbell  i 
and  in  182L,  the  former  became  permanently 
connected  with  the  mission,  when;  he  now  re- 
maina.  This  mission  paflsed  through  perils  and 
dangers  almost  incremble,  which  aredescribed 
by  Mr.  M(^t  with  graphic  power.  Ficat.  they 
were  the  objects  of  soapicion  to  the  natives, 
who  oi^ered  them  to  leave,  and  threatened 
their  destruction.  Then  the  country  was  vis- 
ited with  a  long  and  terrible  drought,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  every  thing.  A  rain- 
maker was  sent  for,  who  charged  it  npon  the 
missionaries ;  bnt,  after  having  deceived  and 
fleeced  the  people,  he  wne  obliged  to  See  for  his 
life.  AAerwards  a  new  station  was  commenced, 
at  a  place  more  favorable  for  water ;  but  no 
soMier  had  they  commenced  operations,  than 
the  whole  toantry  was  thrown  into  a  scene  of 
the  wildest  excitement  and  confusion,  and  no- 
thing bat  wars  and  romors  of  wars,  and  at- 
tacks from  banditti,  seemed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  Several  times  the  mission  was  scat- 
Ined.  Bat  at  length,  after  unheard  of  confu- 
nooi  and  terrors,  hardships  and  disasters, 
things  %ttled  down  into  comparative  quiet, 
tod  the  appe^nmces  at  the  station  were  indi- 
csUve  of  the  long  de«i«d  change.  And  short- 
ly after  the  return  of  Mr.  Hamilton  from  a  visit 


tfl  the  Cape,  they  were  favored  with  the  man- 
ifest outpouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high. 
The  simple  gospel  now  melted  the  hearla  of 
men  who  had  scorned  to  weep.  The  misaioua- 
rics  were  taken  by  surprise.  So  long  accus- 
tomed to  indifference,  tie  scene  overwhelmed 
their  minds.  Their  chapel  became  a  Bochtm 
and  the  sympathy  spreaa  from  heart  to  heart, 
so  that  even  infants  wept.  An  emancipated 
slave,  named  Aaron  Josephs,  who  bad  come  to 
the  station  for  the  education  of  bis  children,  was 
awaheucd,  and  giving  evidence  of  a  san-ing 
change,  was  received  into  the  church.  The 
services  on  this  occasion  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  work,  and  soon  the  sounds  predominant 
throoghout  the  village  were  those  of  singing 
and  prayer.  Those  that  were  awakened  held 
prayer-meetings  from  house  to  hoiue ;  and 
when  there  were  none  able  to  engage  in  prayer 
they  would  sing  till  a  late  hour-  Before  the 
dawn  of  morning  they  would  assemble  again 
at  some  hoose  for  woiship,  before  going  to  U- 
bor.  AaroD  and  two  oUier  men  now  coma 
forward  and  ofifered  to  build  a  school-house, 
that  might  serve  as  a  place  of  worship,  at  their 


the  building  was  soon  completed.  Many  im- 
portant improvements  were  also  nmde  in  the 
outward  onairs  of  the  mission,  in  which  there 
was  no  lack  of  native  assistance,  while  the  lan- 
guage and  translations  were  attended  to.  On 
IhetirstSabboth  in  July,  1829,  six  of  the  con- 
verts, after  a  careful  examination  had  shown  a 
good  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  a  simple 
faith  relying  alone  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
were  baptized  and  received  into  the  church. 
And  Providence  had  so  ordered,  that  a  large 
number  were  present  from  Philipolis,  Camp- 
bell, Griqua  Town,  and  Boochaop,  who  were 
profitably  impressed  by  the  solemnity.  There 
were  present,  also,  pasties  from  the  interior, 
who  had  come  there  to  trade,  llio  place  was 
crowded  to  execs.  In  the  evening,  they  sat 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  a 
cheering  and  encouraging  season.  The  con- 
verts clothed  themselves  in  decent  raiment ; 
and  soon  after  a  sewing  school  was  started,  tj> 
teach  the  women  and  girls  to  make  tiieir  own 
garments.  The  same  gospel  which  bod  taught 
them  that  they  were  spiritually  miserable, 
:ed,d 


blind  and  naked 


o  them  also  that 


the^  needed  outward  reform,  and  thns  prepared 
their  minds  to  adopt  those  modes  of  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  they  had  . 
been  aocostomed  to  view  only  as  the  peculiar- 
ities of  a  strange  people.  And  the  some  im- 
provement was  manifest  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  household  economy. 

Prospects  continued  cheering.  The  desire  for 
instruction  was  great,  and  the  experience  of 
the  inquirers  and  converts  was  each  as  to  give 
good  evidence  of  grace.  "  I  seek  Jesns,"  one 
would  say,  and  another,  "I  am  feeling  after 
God.  I  have  been  wandering  among  t>caEta  of 
prey ;  the  day  has  dawned,  and  I  sec  my  dan- 
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ma."  A]iot}ier,  "  I  have  been  Bleeping  in  a 
Dod'b  den;  or  been  blowato  and  fro  like  a  cal- 
abash npOD  0x6  nater,  and  might  have  ennk." 
A.  woman,  who  was  about  to  die,  called  her 
bmband  and  friends,  and  addreswd  them :  "  I 
am '  going  to  die.  Weep  not  becanae  I  am 
going  to  leave  yon,  bat  weep  for  joar  ains,  and 
weep  for  fow  Boala.  With  me  all  is  well,  for 
do  not  Mippoee  tbat  I  die  like  a  beast,  or  that 
I  shall  sleep  forever  in  the  grave.  No,  Jesus 
has  died  for  m;  eins ;  he  has  said  he  will  save 
tne  ;  I  am  going  to  be  with  him." 

The  people  now  made  rapid  progress  in  civ- 
-  ilization  ;  and  aa  the  country  bad  been  blesed 
with  plentiful  raina,  they  b^an  to  adopt  Eu- 
ropean modea  of  cultivation,  and  to  increase 
the  variety  of  their  agricultural  productions. 
And  the  spiritual  aCbirs  of  the  station  kept  pace 
with  eitenial  improvement.  FrogreM  was 
made  in  readiog,  and  knowledge  increased  ; 
and  early  in  the  year  1830,  the  fonndations  of 
a  church  were  laid. 

Mr.  MoBat,  having  completed  the  translation 
of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  repiured  to  the  Cape  to 
get  it  printed,  and  returned  with  the  treasure, 
together  with  a  hymn  book  in  the  native  lan- 
gna^  a  printing  press,  type,  paper  and  ink, 
having  learned  t«  print  during  his  absence  ; 
also  bringing  with  him  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, as  a  reinforcement  Nothing  coald  ex- 
ceed the  surprise  of  the  natives,  when  they 
saw  a  white  sheet,  after  disappearing  for  a 
moment,  emerge  spangled  with  lettere.  The 
mission  coDtinued  to  prosper  after  this.  Mr. 
Moffat  made  frequent  eicorsions  into  the 
interior  to  visit  other  tribes,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  great  peril  and  strai^  adventures,  he 
was  mercifuUj  preserved,  and  permitted  to 
scatter  some  seeds  of  divine  tnitii,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  other  labors.  Heaftarwarosmade 
a  visit  to  England,  where  he  spent  several 


years  in  the  translation  and  printing  of  tl 
Scriptur»s  and  other  books  for  " 
among  the  Bechnanas. 


'  the  mission 


In  the  latter  part  of  1643,  he  returned 
his  field  of  labor,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
of  December,  accompanied  by  Bev.  Messrs. 
Ashton  and  Inglis,  as  a  reinforcemenL  He 
met  a  warm  reception.  "Many  were  the  hearty 
welcomes,"  saya  he,  "  we  received,  all  appearing 
onulons  to  testify  their  joy.  Old  and  young, 
even  the  little  children  would  shake  hands  with 
ns.  Some  gave  vent  to  their  joy  with  a. 
of  heathen  wildness,  and  some  in  silent  floods 
of  tears  ;  while  others  whose  hearia  had  sick- 
ened with  deferred  hope,  would  ask  again  and 
again,  "  Do  our  eyes  indeed  behold  yon  t"  Thns 
we  found  ourselves  again  among  a  people  who 
loved  us  and  who  had  longed  for  our  return. 
It  has  afforded  as  hallowed  delight,  and  often 
called  forth  from  our  hearts  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  God,  to  witness  the  progress  of 
theknowledgeof  divine  tbmga,  and  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  gospel,  among  the  people  connected 
with  this  place,  aa  well  as  at  onr  outetations." 


The  missions  of  Uie  Socie^,  embracing  ms- 

nystatJMis  not  named  in  the  forcing  aketch, 
though  subject  to  occasional  intemiptioDS 
from  the  predatory  excursions  of  hostile  tribes, 
from  the  former  wars  with  the  Eaffrea,  and 
from  hostile  boeis,  enjoyed,  in  general,  coDtin- 
oed  prosperity,  till  uie  breaking  oat  of  tha 
Kaflt«  war,  in  1846,  when  the  stations  in  Eaf 
freland  were  abandoned. 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
manifested  at  most  of  the  stations  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  eveir  year ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
seasons  of  refreshing,  additions  have  been 
made  to  various  churches,  in  different  years, 
vaiving  from  a  few  indiridnals  to  ten,  twenty, 
andevenashlgh  as  ninety  at  one  time.  In  1839, 
the  Caledon  Institution  was  fevered  with  a  re- 
markable awakening.  Its  b^innings  were  at 
first  small,  and  without  noise ;  it  continued,  till 
men,  women,  and  children,  became  aniiooa 
about  their  salvation.  At  one  public  meet- 
ing, after  service,  Hr.  Helms  asked  all  to  re- 
main who  felt  anxions  about  tlieir  souls,  and 
only  fourteen  retired  out  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. A  great  morel  reformation  took  place ; 
122  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  mem- 
bers appeared  to  walk  worthy  of  their  profes- 
sion, their  character  being  marked  by  humility, 
their  views  simple  and  scriptural,  with  mucli 
spiritualttyofmind,  and  disposition  to  converse 
aoout  the  things  of  Qod.  The  next  year  re- 
ports the  work  as  still  continoing.  and  as  hav- 
ing produced  great  changes  in  many  (amilies, 
many  having  been  brought  in,  who  were 
considered  as  hardened  beyond  hope.  In  1843, 
Mr.  Helms  wrote  :  "  We  have  still  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  sinners  are  awakened,  and  the  new 
converts  are  growing  in  grace." 

In  1841,  a  reviv^  commenced  at  Gossiep, 
an  oatetation  of  the  Griqua  Mission,  among 
the  young  people,  as  the  result  of  whicli,  ninety 
were  added  to  the  church,  of  whom  the  mia- 
sionaries  say,  the  following  year,  "  Gtneraily, 
the  new  converts  give  ns  great  satisfaction." 
In  1851,  there  was  a  gracious  work  attLong 
Kloof,  which  continned,  with  very  little  inter- 
mission, to  the  following  year,  and  fifty  of  the 
converts  hod  been  received  into  the  church. 

The  effects  of  the  goepel  are  visible,  also,  in 
outward  things,  at  all  the  stations.  The  i&- 
port  of  the  Caledon  Institotion  for  1849,  says, 
"  the  people  ore  gradually  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing, not  only  in  knowledge,  but  in  civili- 
zation, which  Is  chiefly  seen  in  their  adoption 
of  better  clothing,  tne  increase  at  domestic 
comforts,  and  the  superior  quali^  of  their 
food.  And,  aa  long  ago  as  1841,  Dr.  Philip, 
while  on  a  tour  among  the  missions,  writes 
fi-om  Caledon :  "  This  station  presents  a  moet 
gratilying  spectacle  to  those  who  saw  it  in 
former  times.  In  1823,  the  people  were  in 
rags.  Few  of  them  hod  any  covering  on,  ex- 
cept the  filthy  sheepskin  kaross.  Their  hnta 
were  of  the  most  wretched  description.  They 
were  given  to  drunkenness,  and  its  kindred 
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Tic«9,  &nd  tbe  ground  on  which  tb^  resided 
b;  iraste.  Id  1635,  and  the  two  folloniog 
yean,  their  cocditiou  was,  if  possible,  still 
miserable,  and  the  lands  were  io  the  possf 
of  the  neighboring  bocra.  The  people 
OOW  dressed  in  Britiiih  laaniifacturcs,  und  make 
s  very  nspectable  appearance  iu  the  house  of 
God.  Thg  children  who  formerly  went  naked, 
and  prraentcd  a  most  dLsgosting  appearance, 
are  decentlj  clothed.  Instead  of  a  few  wretch- 
ed huts,  r>;sembling  pig-stjea,  we  have  now  a 
mnK  and  icgalar  village ;  and  tbe  valley  on 
whi<i  it  stands,  which  till  lately  was  nncnlti- 
Tated,  is  now  laid  oat  in  gardens.  While  re> 
ligioQ  was  low  among  the  people,  wo  conld 
oot  get  them  to  bnild  decent  nouses ;  bat  hist 
year  tlie  walb  of  forty  honsea  were  raised." 

Among  the  Fingoes,  who  arc  constant 
their  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace, 
marked  and  pleasing  change  is  exhioitcd 
their  ontward  appearance.  In  1843,  Mr.  PasH- 
more  wrote:"  The  red  clay,  used  foranointing 
their  bodies,  has  been  sap<aseded  by  the  cleans- 
ing waters  of  the  spring,  and  the  koross  and 
blaoket  have  given  place  to  garments  of  Eu- 
ropean manofactnrc.  Manv  have  made  great 
progress  in  several  branfjiea  of  knowlcd^. 
'Hie  disire  for  instruction  is  very  great  In 
tbe  Eommer,  many  of  them  come  from  their 
work,  and  remain  iu  school  till  half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  eveniug,  before  they  go  home 
for  refreshment,  and  they  purchase  with  avidity 
all  the  books  that  are  published." 

Mr.  Solomon,  on  arriving  at  Griqaatown, 
December,  1S43,  writes  :  "  I  found  the  great 
majority  of  them  no  longer  living  in  their  mat 
hula,  covered  with  their  Illthy  karoases,  subsist- 
ing on  roots  and  game,  but  dwelling  in  Europe- 
an houses,  many  of  them  of  stone  or  bricK  ; 
decently  clothed  in  European  attire;  cultivat- 
ing all  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation  ;  pos- 
stsaing  flocks  and  herds ;  and  enjoying  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  I  found  many  of  them  in- 
tciligent  and  n&pectable,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  who  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
community.''  He  sajs,  also,  that  the  influence 
of  the  raibsion  was  not  couSned  to  that  parti- 
cular spot,  but  hod  exteodcd  to  some  distance 
in  all  ifirections  ;  and  that  there  were  several 
outposts  where  churches  had  been  gathered, 
Mne  of  them  containing  100  to  200  members, 
walking  as  becometh  Cnri«tiaas. 

Testimonies  of  this  kind  might  be  given  to 
an  indeflnitc  extent ;  but  we  have  room  for 
but  one  incident  more  on  this  point,  which 
will  show  that  the  change  is  perceived  by  the 
bollien,  and  its  caose  acknowledged  :  A  Fin- 
go,  traveling  throagh  Hankey,  wnere  tho  so- 
li^ have  a.  station,  sat  down  to  rest  at  the 
door  of  the  place  of  worship,  and  looking 
tooDd  on  the  houses,  behind  which  the  gardens 
wcK  coDceaicd,  osked  one  of  the  deacons  how 
tbe  people  got  food  in  such  a  place.  The 
deacon  told  him'to  look  ntbim,  and  see  if  be 
<na  not  healthy  and  well  clothed.    He  then 


called  a  fine  child,  and  told  the  man  to  look  at 
it,  and  see  if  it  was  not  well  fed.  The  stranger 
assented,  but  seemed  perplexed.  The  deacon 
then  told  him  if  he  would  attend  service  the 
next  day,  he  would  see  that  it  was  so  with 
them  all.  The  Fingo  rose  to  depart,  and  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  and  right  band  to  heaven,  ei- 
claimed,  "  Jt  is  alinays  souliere  Ouit  God  is  aor- 
shippeil !" 

Ihe  following  incident,  which  occurred  in 
1848,  at  Long  Kloof,  shows  the  infiucnce  of 
the  Bchocls  upon  children,  even  of  a  tender 
age,  and  their  reflex  influcnceupon  the  parents. 
A  man  utterly  regardless  of  divine  things  was 
induced  bv  a  relative  to  send  two  chil^ben.  to 
the  school,  a  boy  of  eight  and  a  girl  of  six 
years.  After  a  few  weeks  he  came  for  the 
boy,  as  he  wanted  him  to  herd  calves.  The 
boy  objected  to  going,  "  because,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  nothing  good  Vwght  at  the  plaw. 
where  father  lives."  "  But,"  said  tho  father. 
"  what  can  snch  a  thing  as  yon  learn  here  ?" 
"  Father,"  said  the  boy, "  I  have  learned  some- 
thing." "Bepeat  it,  then,"  said  the  father. 
The  ooy  replied,  " '  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jcsns 
camo  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  t'  Docs 
father  know  who  Jesus  Christ  isT  He  b  the 
Son  of  God.  Does  father  know  who  are  sin- 
ners t  All  ore  sinners."  This  conveniation 
so  affected  the  father  that  he  returned  home 
without  tho  boy,  and  in  a  lew  weeks  came 
back,  an  altered  man,  having,  as  he  said,  "  met 
with  the  precious  word  of  God." 

Polygamy  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  hin- 
drance te  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  sinfulness 
of  tne  proctice.  But  the  missionaries  gave  no 
countenance  to  it,  and  required  the  converts 
to  give  up  all  but  one  wife,  and  lo  prefer  the 
first  one.  Sechele,  the  chief  at  Eolobei)?,  was 
the  chief  roin-docUir  of  hb  district,  and  had 
been  reckless  of  human  life.  But,  from  the 
commencement  of  tbe  mission,  be  attended 
school  and  all  other  services.  I'he  truth  took 
hold  of  bis  heart,  and  he  professed  it  boldly 
among  his  people.  But  the  great  sacrifice  he 
had  to  make  was  the  renunciation  of  polygamy. 
Hb  surplus  wives  were  the  most  amiable 
women,  and  the  best  scholars  of  any  in  the 
town.  Soon,  the  chief  sent  two  of  them  to 
their  parents,  with  the  message  that  the  word 
of  God  had  come  between  him  and  their 
daughters.  The  others  wera  properly  disposed. 
ot  Each  of  them  carried  away  all  that  be- 
longed to  her,  and  the  chief  snpplied  each  of 
them  with  new  clothing.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  renounced  hia  wives,  a  gen- 
eral consternation  seized  both  old  and  young. 
""  '  )wa  was  OS  quiet  as  if  it  had  been  San- 
Not  a  single  woman  was  seen  going  to 
her  garden.  OounciU  were  held  daring  the 
night,  in  order  to  intimidate  him.  But  be 
romainedfirm,andafterbeing  tried  in  various 
ways  for  two  months,  he  was  naptized. 
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Many  very  interesting  cases  are  mentiooed, 
to  show  the  eftect  of  the  gospel,  in  prodncing 
a  spirit  of  liberality.  At  all  the  slations  tbey 
have  generally  ahown  a  disposition  to  contri- 
bute accordit^  to  tbeir  ability.  A  poor 
woman,  a  cripple,  hired  herself  out  to 
something  to  give  to  the  miBsionary  c: 
When  tne  time  for  the  mia?ionary  meeting 
came,  she  aaked  bcr  mistress  fur  6vc  shiUiiigE, 
who,  )□  reply,  told  her  that  eobcr  and  iudos- 
trions  people  oi^ht  not  to  give  anytbing,  bnt 
rather  dronkards,  who  squandered  their  money. 
She  replied,  "  Miatreas,  Boch  persona  can  do  as 
they  chooee,  bnt  we  feet  iJiat  we  musl  give." 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  Sabbath  service  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  tlie  misKionary  colled  on  a 
man  to  offer  prayer.  He  commenced  by  al- 
luding t«  the  conaitiou  of  himself  and  couDtry- 
men  nefore  they  heard  the  gospel,  when  they 
indulged  in  ticc,  and  "when  they  were  ready  to 
murder  each  other ;  bnt  nben  he  came  to 
speak  of  God's  goodness  in  having  sent  the 
gospel  to  them,  and  in  having  made  them  par- 
takers of  il9  blessings,  his<Toicc  faltered,  and 
his  heart  seemed  too  full  for  utterance.  He 
said,  "  How  i»o  we  ever  loTe  thee  as  we  ought 
to  do,  for  thy  love  to  ufl  T  "  He  conld  go  no 
ibrther,  bnt  sat  down,  and  continned , sobbing 
all  the  time  of  the  lost  hymn.  This  man,  who 
was  a  poor  Fingo.obtuued  his  living  by  rork- 
ing  on  the  beach,  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
landing  goods ;  and  he  brongbt  the  missiouary 
ei^hl  snUlingB  for  the  jubilee  fnnd,  and  a  sore- 
reign  aa  his  annual  subscription.  In  1843, 
there  was  extreme  scarcity  from  want  of  rain 
in  all  the  villages,  yet,  that  year,  the  churches 
in  Houth  Africa,  out  of  their  deep  poverty, 
contributed  £1,600  for  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of"  the  gospel. 

The  society  have  turned  their  attention  to 


is  very  promising,  with  regard  to  the  notivL 
^ents  employed  in  teaching  and  addressing 
tho  people.  Sis  men  are  connected  with  Ku- 
mman,  and  these,  from  what  I  know  of  them, 
are,  through  the  divine  blessing,  calculated  to 
do  much  good.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  ob- 
serve the  fervent  zeal  of  these  godly  men.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  menus  by  which 
the  interior  of  tho  country  can  have  a  stated 
ministry."  And,  again,  in  1846  :  "At  all 
stations  the  simple,  out  evangelic  labors  of  ■ 
native  ossistanls  ore  receiving  the  divine  bless- 
ing." 

In  the  report  of  tho  society  for  1E47,  the 
directors  say,  "  During  the  greater  part  of  hist 
year,  this  field  of  the  society's  labors  has  been 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  scenes  have  daily  oc- 
cmred  over  which  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
religion  most  bitterly  mourn.  Thousands  of 
lawless  Kaffires  invaded  the  colony,  destroying 
the  villages,  stealing  the  cattle,  aud  slaughter- 
ing the  mhabitauts.  During  the  progress  of 
these  Bvenls,  the  four  missioiiacy  stations  of 


the  society  in  Eafir^tand  were  nuned;  the 
missionaries  and  their  people  were  compelled 
to  seek  refnge  in  the  colony ;  their  property 
fell  into  the  Bands  of  the  enemy ;  ana  the  sev- 
eral settlements,  with  their  houses  and  chapels, 
were  totally  destroyed.  AH  the  Christiao  in- 
stitutions and  villages  within  the  colony  occu- 
pied by  our  brethren  suffered  in  varions  de- 
gre<e,  but  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Eat  • 
River  most  severely."  The  reports  of  the  mis- 
sionaries generally  speidE  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  war,  in  engendering  dissipation  and  vice ; 
but  they  bear  testimony  to  tlic  good  conduct 
generally  of  the  churcn-membas,  who  were 
called  into  active  service  in  the  army. 

In  the  report  of  the  society  for  1852,  the 
directors  say :  "The  war  has  continued  through- 
out the  year  to  spread  desolation  and  dcaUi. 
Alarm  and  distress  have  been  nuivcrsally  prev- 
alent throughout  the  eastern  districts,  aad  many 
valuable  lives  have  been  saeriflccd.  A  portion 
of  tho  Hottentots,  who,  on  alt  former  occa- 
sions, proved  loyal  and  able  defenders  of  the 
colony,  have  been,  unhappi^,  induced  to  nnile 
with  the  hostile  Eafii-cs.  But  it  is  to  lie  re- 
gretted that  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  has 
been  calciilatod  to  produce,  iu  the  minds  of  the 
colored  people,  distrust,  estrangement,  and  to- 
mity.  At  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
the  governor,  in  his  proclamation,  doomtd  Ihe 
Kaffrea  and  their  ailiet  to  extermmaiion,  and  the 
British  settlers  joined  heartily  in  the  design. 
Extennination  was  the  watchword  in  the  field, 
and  the  motto  inscribed  on  their  banners,— 
producing,  in  the  minds  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, the  impression  that  it  was  a  war  or  races. 
But  the  only  stations  of  the  society  at  vhieb 
disaffection  to  tho  government  has  been  man- 
ifested, are  those  of  Eat  River  and  Theopo- 
lis ;  and,  from  its  thirty-five  stations,  from  four 
only  have  f^e  miaaionariea  been  obliged  to  re- 
in the  report  for  1853,  they  say  :  "  This 
deadly  omfiict  has  at  length  tenninated,  and, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  by  the  triumph 
of  the  British  arms.  The  principal  Kafc 
chiefs  have  been  driven,  with  their  people,  out 
of  their  country,  and  their  lands  allotted  to 
British  settlers  aud  colonists,  and  on  the  widely 
estended  frontier  there  will  be  military  posts, 
from  which  the  troops  and  settlers  are  to  guard 
the  colony  against  the  return  of  the  exiled 
natives."  But  they  justly  complain  of  a  treaty 
which  has  been  coududed  between  the  Britiu 
government  and  the  Datch  boers,  by  which  the 
territory  north  of  the  Vaal  river  has  been 
ceded  to  the  latter,  as  the  Free  Dutch  Republic, 
without  any  provision  for  the  protection  and 
freedom  of  the  British  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  have  been  laboring  among  the  abori 
gines  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  for  the 
numerous  and  proijicrons  Cliristian  churcies 
which  they  have  gallicred.  In  this  treaty,  the 
boors  eiKage  not  to  subject  the  natives  to 
slavery,  but  no  security  was  taken,  and  the 
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diiEcUiTs  have  no  confidence  that  it  will  be 
eiecat«d.  Already,  three  of  tio  Bocietj's  mia- 
gloaarlca  and  the  nativea  among  whom  the; 
were  etationed,  have  enured  grievous  ontrage 
utd  wrong-  from  the  Dutch  emigrants.  During 
the  month  of  Angnst,  1852,  they  attacked  the 
■Httire  tribes,  among  whom  Messrs.  LiviogstoD, 
Ingiis  and  Edwards  labored ;  the  men  were 
LiUed,  and  the  women  and  children  captured  ; 
the  property  taken  as  spoil,  and  their  villages 
ifestroycd  The  Iionse  of  Mr.  Livinsston  was 
broken  open,  his  property  stolen,  and  his  booka 
torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
And,  in  the  month  of  October,  theee  three 
mi^onariia,  after  a  mock  trial,  were  sentenced 
to  be  banished  from  the  country.  And,  on 
tpplication  by  the  directors  to  the  home  gov- 
enuneat  for  redrees,  they  were  coolly  informed 
that  the  treaty  with  the  Datch  emigrants  bad 
been  confirm»i  by  the  government,  thereby 
ptclnding  the.  eipectation  of  fntnre  liberty 
for  the  British  misaioQarics,  or  of  freedom  for 
the  native  tribes.  Hev.  Mr.  Helmore  writes, 
Jan.  25,  1853:  "The  boers  are  sabjugating 
the  Bechoana  tribes  to  their  iron  yoke.  Ma- 
nrasa  is  destroyed  ;  the  roisaionaries  of  Matebe 
and  Mabotsa  are  driven  ont  of  the  country  ; 
Kolobeng  ia  destroyed.  Knruman  and  Lckat- 
loog  are  the  only  stations  of  onr  society  that 
yet  exist  in  the  Bechnana  cooutry.  AJaa  I  for 
the  tribes  bevond  us,  stiQ  enahrondcd  in  the 
black  clond  of  heathenism."  • 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
that,  according  to  the  stalemcnta  of  Dr.  Philip, 
Mr.  MofEit,  and  others,  the  misions  in  South 
AiKea  have  met  with  grealer  hindrances  from 
the  oppoeition  of  the  colonists  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  colonial  government,  than  from 
all  other  sources,  and  that  the  oppresaive  policy 
pnrsned  by  the  colonial  government  towards 
the  natives,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  sncceas. 

Much  complaint  a  made  of  the  cantaia,  or 
grog-fifaopa,  by  which  the  mis^on  settlements 
We  been  infested,  and,  in  some  instances,  suo- 
rasftd  attempts  have  been  made  to  connteract 
tbdr  inflnence,  by  inlroducipg  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence.  At  Dysaldorp,  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  in  1844,  nombered  420 
noDbers,  and  was  the  means  of  a  great  moral 
idbnaation. 

_  Hoe,  as  in  all  porta  of  the  world  where  mis- 
>»«  have  been  saccessfiil,  the  emissaries  of 
Piqitty  have  come  in  to  take  pofflession  of  the 
iamsL  In  1846,  Dr.  Philip  says  there  were 
pnests  in  all  the  villages,  and  some  of  these 
■s  rroresented  as  men  of  teaming  and  ability, 
*rf  they  were  employing  every  means  that 
IWr  real  could  dictate  to  make  converts. 

The  native  converts,  in  speaking  of  their 
•JWrelieiom  feelings,  mtnifrat  a  simple-hearted 
jwty,  a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts,  and  of 
«»  glutei,  in  its  adaptedness  to  their  wants, 
Wh  an  implicit  fiiith,  truly  remarkable  ;  and 
oe  death-beds  of  the  departed  have  shown  that 


this  faith  was  able  to  sustain  them  in  that  hour 
which  brings  nought  bnt  terror  and  wuling  to 
the  heathen. 

The  latest  intelligence  fWim  these  missiona 
is  encouraging.  The  report  of  the  Bocicty  for 
1853  states  that,  "Althongh  the  stations 
thronghont  the  colony  have  su^red,  in  eoqpe- 
qnence  of  the  KaSte  war,  some  diminntion  in 
their  temporal  reeonrcea,  and  the  men  who  en- 
tered the  military  levies  have  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  camp  and  the  battl&£eld ; 

Jet  these  evils  have  been  far  Icri  than  might 
ave  been  4rctMlcd.  Even  at  the  Kat  River 
settlement.  Rev.  Jamea  Read  has  collected 
the  scattered  members  of  the  church,  and  re- 
commenced the  schools  ;  and  at  every  other 
station,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Thcopo- 
lis,  the  believers  have  walked  together  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Qhoet,  and  have  been  mnltipiied."  Bnt 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  it  has  been 
otherwise.  Tet  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  members  of  the  churches,  at  the  stations 
which  have  been  broken  up,  have  generally 
sought  refugo  at  other  mission  settlements,  and 
that  their  conduct,  in  these  trying  drcum- 
inccs,  boa  been  such  as  to  honor  their  pro- 
While  the  Siirrounding  country  has  been 
subjected  to  the  lawless  attacks  of  the  emi- 
grant boers,  the  station  at  Enmman  has  been 
unmolested.  Mr.  Moffat  writts,  in  November, 
1852,  that  he  is  going  on  with  the  work  of 
translation,  and  that  the  state  of  the  work  ia 
more  encouraging  than  in  former  timca ;  the 
people  are  more  settled  in  their  habits,  and 
better  informed  ;  the  grounds  at  and  near  the 
station  are  bccomiag  more  generally  cultivated. 
Mr.  Ashton  writes,  January,  1853,  that  thqr 
had  Just  admitted  two  young  women  to  tho 
church  vilio  wrt  bajitized  in  infancy,  thns 
bringing  in  the  fruits  of  the  second  generation. 
At  the  station  at  Long  Kloof,  within  the 
colony,  and  at  an  out-station  not  far  distant, 
an  interesting  work  of  grace  commenced  in 
1852,  about  Qie  time  the  men  returned  from 
the  war.  To  the  missionary  it  was  an  OTe^ 
powering  time.  Many  who  had  grown  old  in 
'  ,  as  well  as  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  wero 
iwding  around  to  speak  with  him  of  the  con- 
.  ta  of  their  souls.  In  the  report  for  1853; 
the  work  is  noticed  as  still  continuing.  Sev- 
enty-three had  been  received  into  the  church, 
as  the  fruits  of  the  revival,  and  the  church  was 
apparently  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Livingston  has  returned  from 
his  third  joomey  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  having  penetrated  300  or  400  miles 
northward  beyond  the  limits  of  his  former 
travels.  He  found  a  country  abounding  with 
rivers,  some  of  much  greato;  magnitude  than 
he  had  hitherto  seen  in  Africa,  and  an  interest- 
ing population,  far  more  numerous  than  the 
native  tribes  further  sooth.  Though  seating 
di&rent  languages,  they  generally  understood 
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ttie  SichoaQo,  in  which  Dr.  L.  preached  to 
them  the  gospel.  They  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  \e  purposes,  with  the  sanction 
wliich  ho  has  receiveil  from  the  directors,  tfl 
return  and  establish  e,  mission  among  them. 

In  1848,  Bcv.  J.  J.  Freeman,  Ilome  Secre- 
tan  or  the  London  Missionary  Societj,  paid  a 
visit  to  Bonth  Africa,  for  the  ijurpoae  of  devis- 
ing means  for  rendering  the  missiona  more  effi- 
cient ;  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  econ- 
omizing the  society's  funds ;  and  to  aid  in  car- 
rying- into  effect  any  new  arrangements.  He 
visited  all  the  etalJons,  and  gave  a  highly  en- 
conraging  account  of  their  condition ;  but  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  MoSat  and  Dr.  Philip,  in  his 
Tie«B  of  the  otyression  exercised  towards  the 
natives  by  the  Dutch  bocrs  and  other 
as  well  as  by  the  impolitic  measures  uf  the 
colonial  government ; — by  means  of  which,  the 
cause  of  missions  is  greatly  embarrassed.  And 
be  expresses  the  fear  that  the  native  tribes, 
though  yet  nnmerons,  may  be  destined  to  ei- 


tincdon.  Slavery  among  the  Dutch  emigrants 
still  exists.  Mr.  Freeman  gives  an  account 
of  a  party  of  them  visiting  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  Datives,  and  dcmunaing  the  orphan 
children  ;  and,  on  being  refiiscd,  they  tixik  the 
children  of  the  people  b;  force,  and  on  resists 
ance  being  made,  snot  down  tf^  men,  and 
ried  off-  their  children. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  present 
condition  of  the  several  tnission  stations : 


ThaetittionB  marked  *  have  been  broken  up 


bytbeKaflrewar  and  the  Dutch  boers.  Not- 
withstanding the  excitement  and  the  onsettled 
slate  of  things,  consequent  apon  a  state  of 
war,  this  table  presents  the  churches  in  a 
healthy  slate.  The  yearly  additions  haTe,  in 
some  coses,  been  large ;  while  the  average  is 
eieren  to  a  mimionory,  which  is,  we  fear, 
greater  than  the  average  yearly  additions  to 
our  country  churches.  The  aggregate  of 
church  raembcra  shows  the  number  of  converts 


(niod  accomplished,  shows  a  lai^e  return  for 
lie  labor  bestowed.— Moffii/'s  Soulliern  Africa; 
Dr.  PkUifa  Researdiei  m  Sout/i  Africa ;  Ro- 
ports  of  vie  London  JUiaionary  Society;  Lwi- 
don  Missionarii  Register  i  Frteman's  Tour  in 
South  Africa.  ' 

IVtiieyan  Missionary  Socieiu.— The  first  mis- 
sionary sent  to  South  Africa  by  the  Wesleyan 


glish  regiment,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1612,  requested  the  English  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, to  send  Uiem  a  man  to  preach  the  goepeL 
Mr.  McKccny  ofiei^  himself  for  this  service 
On  hia  arrival  at  Cape  Towo,  in  August, 
1814,  he  applied  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Smter- 
sd,  for  permission  to  preach,  but  this  was  re- 
liised ;  and  after  several  eBbrta  at  usefulness,  in 
&Hpie  other  way,  he  was  ordered  to  Ceylon  the 
nest  year,  to  join  the  band  of  mi^iouaries 
which  bad  gone  out  with  Dr.  Coke. 

Bamabax  Shaw,  a  name  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  South  A&ica, 
offered  himself  for  the  mission  Geld  in  I81S. 
On  hia  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  and 
liis  devoted  wife  buried  their  only  little  one  iu 
the  '■  deep,  deep  sea."  On  their  arrival,  they 
applied  to  the  Governor  for  the  nsual  license 
to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Cape  Town.  "  Hia 
excellency  Hmlied,  that  considering  the  high 
and  responsible  office  which  he  sustained,  to- 
gether with  the  adequate  supply  of  clergy- 
men for  both  tlie  Dutch  and  English  popnla- 
tioD,  and  that  several  of  tlie  slaveholders  were 
>pposcd  to  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
classes,  he  could  not  grant  the  sanction  reqairieil. 
These  restrietiona  on  religious  liberty  had  been 
imposed  ^  the  Dutch  government  in  1804, 
But  Mr.  Shaw  believing  that  the  command 
of  the  "  King  of  kings,"  could  not  be  counter- 
manded by  any  earthly  authority,  proceeded  to 
rn  his  commission  as  God'a  ambafsador,  on 
following  Sabbath  dav  to  a  congregation 
composed  of  soldiers.  Hia  heart,  however, 
was  set  on  preaching  Christ  to  the  perishing 
heathen,  and  he  eaincetly  looked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Just  at  this  jorcture, 
Rev.  H.  Sehemlmi,  mj^onary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  arrived  in  Cape  Tovni, 
with  some  Namaquia.  Mr.  Shaw  eonght  an 
interview  with  them,  and  was  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Schemlen  to  attempt  a  mission  among  tiie 
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heatliw  beyond  the  Orange  river.  Bat  tbe 
difficulties  surronnding  him  were  many  and 
great  He  had  not  yet  the  EBnctioa  of  the 
oonimittes  for  such  an  nndcrtakiog ;  then  the 
esftTiae  vonM  be  Kre*t,  and  besides,  his  wife's 
health  WBB  very  feeble.  Batin  this  emergency 

'thn  intrepid  and  devoted  woman  nrged  her 
boaband  to  undertake  the  ordnoas  enterprise, 

'and  pledged  her  personal  property  to  aaslnin 
it,  sotmld  the  committee  m  London  -not  be 
(rilfing  to  bear  the  erpense.  This  decided 
him-  A  wagon  and  oien,  with  other  neces- 
saries, were  immediately  porchaaed,  and  Bar- 
nabas Shaw  and  his  wire,  without  knowing 
where  tbe;  shontd  find  a  resting  place,  or  to 
whom  they  should  go,  set  oET  on  their  journey 
throngh  the  African  wildemees.  They  eoon 
crowed  Uic  bounds  of  civilization ;  and  with 
the  tljsrmometcr  aometimen  standing  110°  in 
tbe  shade,  they  plodded  on  their  weary  ionmcy, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  2'Ith  day,  tliey  met 
ajMirtyof  Hotteotota,  accompanied  by  a  chief, 
who  encamped  near  them.  Mr.  Shaw  entered 
into  conversation  with  them,  and  to  his  sar- 
priae  and  delight  the  chief  inrormed  him  that 
luviDg  beard  of  the  "  Great  Word,"  he  was  on 
bis  way  to'  Cape  Town  to  seek  a  Christian 
miniciBaiy,  to  teach  him  and  his  people  the 
way  of  salvation-    They  had  already  traveled 

200  niile^  and  there  wereyot  neariy  30" 

before  they  conld  reach  Cape  Town, 
certain  that  they  conld  obtain  no  missionary 
t}ia«;  and  that  a  peculiar  providence  arranged 
this  meeting.  Had  either  part^  started  bnt 
half  an  hcwr  earlier  on  their  jonrney,  they 
nnist  have  miaeed  each  other,  they  coming 
from  little  Namaqnaland,  and  Mr.  Shaw  hc- 
■og  tol^ard  Great  Namaqnaland.  The  delight 
of  -this  poor  heathen  chief  may  be  imagined, 
vbra,  aner  listening  to  his  affectionate  state- 
meat,  "Mr.  Shaw  iBTormed  him  that  he  was  i 
tniseionai^  of  the  Cross  looking  for  a  peopli 
to  whom  he  might  preach  Jesos  Christ ;  and 
when  he  agretd  to  go  back  with  him  to  his 
tribe,  the  ^lief  wept  aloud,  "  and  r^iced  as 
one  dwt  had  fonnd  great  spoil-"  They  pni^ 
med  their  way  throagh  deep  forests,  and  across 
the  meet  ragged  and  precipitous,  moantains, 
{oYa  which  even  14  oxen.coold  hardly  draw 
the  wagon,)  and  when  within  two  or  three 
days'  junrn^  of  their  destination,  the  chief 
harried  on  to  inform  his  people  of  his  success. 
On  the  Itat  day  of  the  journey,  between  SO 
and  30  Kamaqaas,  mounted  on  young  oxen, 
coiae  hurrying  on  to  meet  and  welcome  the 

'  nnsioDariea.  They  approached  at  fall  gallop, 
tkeir  eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  and  having 
Bahted  tbem,  set  off  a^m  at  the  top  of  their 
BpeeA  to  annoonce  their  approach,  when  tlie 
wlwle  town  turned  oat  to  me^  tbem.  Next 
day  a  eoaocil  was  held,  which  was  opened  with 
^yer,  ood  a  sennon  from,  "  Thit  a  a  faithful 
tagMg,"  kc,  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
dtKowae.  the  chief  and  many  of  his  peopli 
«qit  slomd.     After  which  Mr.  Seheitum,  or 


behalf  of  Mr.  Shaw,  propoonded  a  serin  of 
qneatioDS,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mission,  to  all  of  which  most  satisfactory  an- 
swera  were  given.  This  devoted  German  mis- 
sionary, having  seen  them  safely  at  their  drati- 
oation,  left  them  for  his  own  field  of  labor,  dis- 
tant four  weeks'  journey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  found  themselves  sur- 
roanded  by  heathen,  far  from  friends,  and 

ircely  yet  able  to  speak  the  la^uoge,  so  as 

make  tiiemaelves  understood.  'They  took  np 
their  abode  in  a  hut,  with  neither  chimney, 
door,  or  window,  and  without  fumitore,  sleep- 
ing on  a  mat  laid  upon  the  bare  ground.  The 
day  was  devoted  to  mannal  labor — building  a 
house  and  tilling  the  Eroand,— and  the  evcuinga 
to  coramanicnting  rdigious  instraction.  With- 
le  month  of  his  arrival, ho  was  rejoiced  to 
ome  fruit  of  his  labor.  Soon  a  chapel 
erected,  a  school  commenced,  a  class 
formed,  and  a  deep  religions  feeling  eitended 
itself  among  the  people.  In  the  month  of 
June,  Mr.  Shaw  admitted  17  adults  into  the 
Christiaa  church  by  the  Ordinance  of  baptism ; 
in  Joly  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  December,  the  first  Love 
Feost  was  held.  The  converts  delivered  their 
sentiments  with  great  freedom  and  simplicity, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens  ;  "  Peter 
Links  rose  and  said, '  I  was  formerlv  an  enemy 

misaioonries,  and  when  some  wished  to  have 
one,  I  Opposed  it ;  bnt  now  I  am  thankfid  for 
■  word.  I  love  it  It  bos  taught  me  that  I 
a  great  sinner.  When  I  felt  this  I  wan- 
dered about  eating  bitter  bushes  hoping  there- 
by to  m[ie  atonement  for  my  sins ;  but  I  never 
found  peace  till  I  heard  Jesoa  came  to  save 
the  lost  I  am  thaukM  for  what  the  book 
s  reason  together,  though 
your  sina  be  as  scarlet,'  Ac.  I  nave  been  like 
a  poor  little  mily  Iamb,  which  is  only  jest  be- 
ginning to  go.  When  tbe  ewe  goes  from  it 
a  short  distance,  it  torus  aside,  first  to  one 
bush  and  then  to  another.  The  ewe  baa  her 
npon  it,  and  goes  back  again  to  it,  and 
)  all  she  can  to  induce  it  to  follow  her  and 
will  not  forsake  it  So  the  Ixird  liaa  done  for 
me.'  The  chief  followed.  His  remarlcs  were 
VCTV  brief :  'All  the  sins  I  have  committed,' 
said  he, '  from  my  childhood  to  tbe  present 
time,  seemed  to  be  placed  before  my  mind.' 
Very  soon  afterward  he  fonnd  mercy,  and  told 
Mr.  Shaw,  that  '  though  he  had  been  eitrcme- 
i^  BoiTowfil  on  account  of  the  weight  of  his 
sins,  the  harden  had  been  removed  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  his  mind  i«w  now  filled 
with  peace  and  joy.'  Old  Trooi  rose  up  and 
said, '  When  I  firet  saw  my  sins  I  felt  pain  in 
my  heart ;  and  by  night,  when  all  the  people 
were  sleeping  in  their  hnts^I  conld  not  close 
my  eyes.    I  got  up  and  went  ont  I  wandered 


and  fro.  I  ta^  down  on  my  hands  and 
■ea  to  pray.  Wien  I  found  on'  '  -  ■  " 
what  I  should  do  to  be  saved,  I 


knees  to  pray, 
me  what  I  shoi 
lighted  that  I  knew  not  how  to  go  away. ' ' 
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In  the  depths  of  the  African  wilderncsa  that 
eame  Divine  Spirit,  wliich  had  moved  his  peo- 
ple in  Eoglana  to  undertalie  the  niiMion,  was 
enlightening  the  darkness  of  this  people,  and 
leading  tbem  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  persona) 
salvation  throogh  the  labors  of  their  90111017 
misKionory.  Early  in  1)^18,  Rev.  E.  EdwaTds 
Birrived  at  Lilg  Fountain,  (the  name  of  the  Bta- 
tion,)  to  assist  Mr.  Shaw.  Ilis  comiog  was 
most  opportonc,  and  greatly  delighted  the  peo- 
ple. In  gratitude  for  his  arrived,  the  natives 
cheered  them  with  "  songs  in  the  night."  In 
their  state  of  ignorance  thejhad  often  danced 
at  midnight  -to  the  eonnd  of  the  hmmel-fot, 
and  now,  beneath  the  same  bright  moon,  in  the 
calm  stillness  of  the  night,  the  mission  party 
ore  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  soand 
of  distant  music  The;  riae  and  listen,  and 
03  it  comes  nearer,  they  discover  it  to  be  a 
happy  band  of  the  redeemed  heathen  going 
from  hat  to  hut,  and  the  song  tliat  rose  on  the 
midnight  air  was  "n  neta  song" — a  hymn  of 
praise,  in  their  own  langui^e,  to  their  Redeem- 
er, one  Tcrse  of  which  according  to  their  cus- 
tom was  often  repeated : 

"  t^ith  loTU  the  Savioar  Hnd  b«hoM> 

Bin  Hufferln^,  dnlh  ihd  uin : 

And  lliii  >LiU  Daw  be  «M  n->i  cold, 

im  we  with  him  sbaU  reigu." 

As  they  went  onward  the;  called  on  the  head 
of  each  fomily  to  engage  10  prayer,  and  thns 
tefl  in  their  track  the  cloud  of  incense  rising  np 
from  thedomestic  altar,  acceptable  before  God. 
The  committee  had  sent  oat  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards a  forge  and  some  iron,  with  other  means 
of  improvement.  They  set  to  work,  and  made 
plongbshares  and  other  implements  of  indus- 
try, and  soon  agriculture  began  to  show  it» 
happycffectsaronLdthem.  NoUiingsDrprized 
them  more  tbao  the  heated  iron,  and  the  sparks 
from  tho  anvil.  It  was  to  theni  the  day  of 
wonder ;  and  aa  the  Greeks  bemoaned  the  lot 
of  their  ancestors,  who  had  not  lived  to  sec 
jiUxaiuUr  on  the  throne  of  Dariua,  so  the  Na- 
jnaquai  seemed  to  lament  the  lot  of  their  fath- 
ers toho  had  died  before  a  foip;  w'as  set  up 
in  their  camp.  A.  achool-honsc  was  bnilt,  and 
with  the  aaaistance  of  Mr.  Edwards,  education 


ing  the  introdaction  of  letters  among  a  barba- 
roos  people,  Mr.  Shaw,  when  in  England, 
about  1841,  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  wri- 
ter, that  for  weeks  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
make  the  Namoquns  understand  that  the  large 
letters  bn  had  traced  on  cards  and  hang  up 
before  them,  each  stood  for  a  separate  sound, 
and  that  their  combination  gave  a  word  or 
idea.  They  looked  astonished  and  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh.  H«was  growing  disheartened  ; 
but  recollecting  they  had  a  name  for  each  bul- 
lock, ho  i^in  hnng  up  his  letters  on  a  tree, 
while  the  Namaquas  sat  in  a  circle  on  the 
gronnd,  and  pointing  to  the  first  letter  said, 
"There  is  bullock  A,"  and    to  the  second. 


"  There  is  bullock  B,"  and  so  on.  Thdr  eyes 
brightened ;  they  had  caught  the  idea,  nod  he 
had  no  more  trouble. 

A  good' chapel  and  a  mis^on  house  w«ie 
erected.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  Ood  deep- 
ened in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  An  amken- 
ing  commenced.  Even  the  cnildren  held  meet- 
ings for  prayer  by  themselves.  Clad  io  tbeii 
karoBses  of  Bbeepehin,  they  bowed  before  the 
Lord,  and  sung  joyfhl  hosauiasto  the  S<»i 
of  David.  ' 

The  news  of  this  good  wm-k  spread  fhim 
tribe  to  tribe,  and  soon  the  cry  was  be«rd  fn«) 
distant  places,  "Come  over  and  help  ns."  Some 
of  the  Lily  Fountain  people  went  on  a  visit  to 
a  tribe  of  Muiatloes,  abont  sixty  miles  off,  car- 
rying with  them  two  little  girls  who  had  been 
taugnt  to  read  and  siog ;  and  so  eager  were 
those  poor  heathen  to  learn  something  of  the 
way  of  life,  that  they  kept  the  two  IrttJe  girls 
reading,  praying,  singing  and  answering  qncs- 
tions  Jncessautlv,  scarcely  allowing  them  an; 
rest  day  or  night  A  desire  was  thus  awok- 
CQcd  in  the  breasts  of  many  to  be  "  tanght  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly."  One  of  the  meai 
of  the  tribe  soon  arrived  at  the  station,  and 
told  the  missionaries  that  the  people  living 
near  him,  who  had  never  heard  a  sermon  t» 
seen  a  miaeionary,  were  longing  for  the  gospel. 
Mr.  Shaw  visited  the  tribe,  (in  BuahnuaiAand^ 
and  preached  there  a  few  days. 

In  Februaiy,  1819,  a  Hottentot  from  a  dis- 
tant tribe,  arrived  at  the  station,  and  address- 
ing the  missionaries  said,  "  My  errand  in  com- 
ing here  is  to  nwiest  that  you  will  come  and 
teach  us,  at  onr  place,  the  good  tidings  of  the 
gospel.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  &ve  long 
thought  of  the  world.  I  now  desire  to  forget 
the  world  and  seek  something  for  my  soaL 
We  have  many  people — Bastards,  (Oriqnas,) 
Hottentots,  and  Buslunen,  all  of  them  earnest- 
ly dcsiriug  the  gospel.  I  could  not  sleep,  bnt 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  one  of 
my  friends,  whose  house  was  a  considerable 
distance  from  mine,  to  speak  with  him.  I 
found  him  in  the  very  same  state  of  mind  with 
myself,  longing  to  hear  the  gospel  and  greatly 
troubled.  I  stood  amazed,  and  said  this  must 
be  from  Ood  ;  if  it  be  not  from  him  I  know 
not  from  whence  it  has  come.  I  will  go  to 
the  Khamia  mountain  and  hear  for  myself. 
He  said,  if  you  (the  missionary,)  will  go  with 
me,  or  come  to  us,  we  will  send  a  wagon  and 
oxen  for  you.  If  I  cannot  procure  men  (though 
I  am  now  old)  I  will  come  myself;  and  be  as- 
sured I  will  never  leave  pra.  I  will  give  all 
my  cattle  over  to  the  other  people,  aoA  live 
free  from  worldly  care ;  but  yon  mnst  come 

Could  it  be  possible  that  a  mind  thos 
drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  (or  those  ansions 
ones  in  the  tribes  he  represented,)  would  be 
left  to  grope  its  way  in  darkneffi  ?  Xo,  at  the 
very  time  these  words  were  being  uttered  In 
Africa,  the  CommitteG  ia  London  were  mst 
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iog  urangemeota  to  reinforce  the  iniasion ; 
MM  MOD  the  Jlev.  /.  ArdibcU,  with  bis  esccl- 
leut  wife  were  on  their  way.  They  arrived  at 
Lilfi  Fountain  in  Jul; ;  acd  trro  tveeks  after, 


CAlied  Reed  Fountain,  about  two  days'  jouraoy 
from  Lily  Fouut^La  to  thecast.  The  old  ilot' 
tenlot  received  them  with  J07 ;  ground  was 
selected,  and  a  etatioD  formed,  where  tjieword 
of  life  was  dispensed  and  eagerly  received  by 


thapeople. 
The  pioB 


s  pioB8  natirdB  of  Khamia  Berg  (or 
QtAinl  contiDued  to  improve  both  in  tem- 
poral s&a  ipiritnal  matten;  ftnd  were  as  a 
ci^  Bet  on  a  hilL  Their  light  shone  in  wor- 
eh^ting  Uod  in  their  Eamiliea.  Mr.  Shaw 
tenifiea  ooooerning  them : — "  Oft  have  I  he^ 
them  eo^ged  in  family  prayer,  before  " 
eon  had  gilaod  the  tops  of  the  monntoios,  ___ 
were  their  evaiing  devotiona  inflected.  A3 
I  have  stood  by  the  mission  house,  with  the 
cortaios  of  ni^t  drawn  around  us,  I  conld 
hear  them  singing    tbclr  b«iuitifal  evening 

"OOiriit  tlmuil,  Ugbt  dirine, 

Who  unrtuUi  «■  II  doth  •hJiH  ; 
nirpRa«iu4  ilul]  be  witii  ni  Imv, 

tiiODgti  DEitha  mn  Dor  mooD  app«ar.'^ 

Then  falling  on  thdr  knees  they  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Most  High,  and  the  fnlfilment  of 
the  promiae, '  The  habitatiiHi  of  the  just  shall 
be  bleBaed.' "  The  happy  change  was  thus 
illtotrated  by  one  of  their  old  men :  "  Myn- 
bea,  brfore  we  received  the  gosoel  we  were 
like  an  e^  before  the  chicken  is  nakhed  ;  we 
were  Barronnded  with  darkneas,  and  could  see 
notluDg ;  but  when  the  gospel  came  it  broke 
the  Aell,  and  now  we  see  the  light  of  day  I " 
Beligion  also  led  to  temporal  comfort.  ■\Vhen 
the  miaeioD  commenced  in  1816,  the  habits  of 
the  pe<^ie  were  filthy  in  the  extreme,  so  that 
the  effiavia  from  a  congregation  of  them  was 
enough  to  make  llie  missioaary  sick.  But  no 
oooDer  did  tbef  receive  the  gospel  than  they 
washed  and  clotiied  themservcs.  Instead  of 
Uving  on  roots,  or  by  the  chase,  and  creeping 
into  a  smoky  hat,  or  a  hole  in  the  earth  to  steep, 
tht7  boilt  houses  and  cultivated  the  soil  and 
received  the  reward  of  their  labor ;  eo  that  of 
many  a  spot  in  South  Africa  it  may  now  be 
said,  "  lliere  he  maketh  the  hongir  to  dwell, 
that  they  may  pr^iare  a  city  for  habitation, 
and  sow  fields  and  plant  vmeyards,  which  may 
yield  the  fruits  of  increase."  Geo.  Thomptoa 
Eta.,  and  also  Sir  Jami*  E.  Alexander  haTe 
both,  in  their  respective  volumes  of  Travels, 
pat  on  record  a  meet  pleasing  testimony  cod- 
ceming  this  mission  and  others  established  by 
Mr.  Smw  and  his  aeaociates  in  South  Africa. 
In  1820,  Mr.  ghaw  undertook  a  journey  to 
some  of  the  tribes  tieyond  the  Orange  river  in 
order  to  eiplore  the  country  and  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  opening  which  might  be  presented 
for  the  further  spr^  of  the  gospel    His  jour- 


nal contains  a  record  of  dangers  and  toiL^ 
and  efforts,  which  has  few  parallels  even  in 
missiouory  history.  Besides  the  bamiDg  son 
aed  wind,  tbov  were  constantly  expcsSi  to 
wild  beasts  and  to  savage  men ;  often  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  by  hunger  and  thirst,  or  losing 
their  waj  in  the  wildemcas,  or  being  dashed  to 

Electa  over  the  precipieea  round  which  thej 
ad  to  climb.  But  (lod  preaerved  them ; 
and  after  fonrtcen  weeks'  absence,  they  re- 
turned in  safe^.  He  made  his  report  to  the 
committee  in  Loudon,  and  applied  to  the  col- 
onial governor.  Sir  K.  Tkmkin,  who  kindly  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  him  to  open  missions 
among  the  chicis  he  had  visited,  many  of  whom 
had  requested  to  have  Christian  teachers  sent 
to  them. 

In  1821,  the  mission  was  enlarged  by  the 
arrival  of  three  more  missiiMiaries.  3f  r.  AtA- 
Ml  and  the  Hottentot  assistant  missionary, 
Jatob  Ltnki,  being  sent  to  the  Great  Naroa- 
quas,  Messn.  Kay  and  Bmadbtnt  were  sent  to 
commence  a  mission  in  the  Bechuana  conntry, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  to  remain  at  the  Cape,  where 
permission  had  at  length  been  obtained  to 
communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  slave 
[wpalation.  The  Albany  and  Eafiraria  mis- 
sion had  been  commenced  the  year  before  by 
Wm.  Shaw,  (brother  of  Barnabas,)  and  two 
missionaries  were  also  appointed  to  Madagas- 
car, The  nest  year  the  devoted  Wdliam 
Thrtlfail  was  sent  to  esust  Mr.  William 
Shaw.  Being  i^ain  reinforced  in  1823,  Mr. 
W.  Shaw  opened  a  minion  among  the  Koflies 


proceeded  to  open  a  misMOn  still  farther  east, 
in  Delagoa  Bay.  While  Mr.  Edwards  left 
,  Ebamies  Berg  to  establish  a  station  among 
the  Coranjuu,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
.  river,  at  a  place  called  Sloos.  This  anif  the 
station  at  Maquasse  (about  three  degrees  cost 
of  the  junction  of  the  Cradock,  and  one  day's 
journey  north  of  Orange  river,)  were  much 
interfered  with  by  incursions  of  savage  tribes 
in  their  vicinity.  Mount  Coke,  on  the  Bnfiiila 
river,  was  established  the  following  year.  The 
missionaries  were  engaged  in  their  great  work, 
learning  the  languages,  building  school-houses 
and  places  of  worship,  and  preaching  the  word 
of  life  with  considerable  success  when  an 
event  transpired  which  filled  them  with  the 
deepest  sorrow.  They  wa^  called  to  resign 
part  of  their  number  to  become  the  first  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Methodist  misaons  to  Soutli 
Africa.  Among  the  first  fruits  of  Barnabas 
Shaw's  ministry  at  Khamies  Berg,  in  1816,  was 
the  family  of  the  Linis.  This  converted  Hotten- 
tot family  alone  furnished  three  native  teachers 
of  such  decided  piety  and  suitable  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  to  be  very  uselul  in  the  mission. 
One  of  these  was  Jacob  Lmkt,  who  was  at  lirst 
employed  as  interpreter.  But  his  progress  in 
knowledge  and  piety  was  sneb  that  fie  soon  be- 
gan to  preach  himself,  and  accompanied  Mr. 
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Shaw  in  his  Tarions  viaite  to  neighboring 
tribes.  He  was  very  nscful  i  in  1818,  tbe  con- 
f(9%iicc  accepted  him  as  an  assistant  mi^on- 
srj,  and  placed  his  name  npoii  the  rainnt«s. 
JBesides  bis  own  langnage,  (the  ^amaqna.)  he 
could  preach  in  the  Butch,  and  he  also  learned 
English,  that  he  might  have  access  to  its  reli- 
gions litcraturo.  As  an  instance  of  bis  shrewd- 
iiesa  :  One  da;  he  and  Mr.  Shaw  encountered 
a  Datch  boer,  who  atoutl;  denied  that  the  Bi- 
ble or  the  gospel  was  ever  intende<]  for  Hot- 
tentots. Lml^  looked  him  in  tbe  face  and 
replied,  "  Master,  von  told  me  that  our  n 
did  not  stand  in  the  Book.  Will  jon  noi 
me  whether  the  name  of  Datchman  or  £n) 
man  is  to  be  found  in  it?"  No  answei 
^ven,  and  Jacob  cootinncd,  "  Master,  yon  call 
na  heathens-  That  is  our  name.  Now  I  find 
that  tbe  Book  says  tiiat  Jcsos  came  as  a  light 
to  lighten  the  heathen,  so  we  read  (nir  name ' 
the  Book  [ "    The  Dutchman  was  silenced. 

On  another  occadon,  Mr.  Shaw  says,  "At 
the  time  of  ourgoioK  into  Namaqualand,  meet 
of  the  distant  (Dntcn)  farmers  not  only  disap- 
proved of  the  heathen  being  instructed,  but 
some  of  them  endeavored  to  turn  it  all  into 
ridicule.  One  of  them  declared  to  me  that  he 
believed  the  Nan^quas  were  only  a  species  of 
wild  dog,  and  boa  no  souia.  I  therefore  called 
Jacob  Links,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time, 
and  oBercd  to  prove  that  Jacob,  though  a  dog, 
conid  both  read  and  write  better  than  the  far- 
mer. I  believe  the  farmer  could  do  neither  ; 
and  fiuding  himself  in  an  awkward  situation, 
he  called  tor  his  horse  and  rode  hastily  away." 
In  gratitcde  for  his  recogoition  as  an  asaiatant 
missionary  by  the  committee  in  London,  Jacob 
links  wrote  them  the  following  very  interesting 
letter,  which  gives  additional  particulars  of  bis 
personal  history.  This  letter  was  written  in 
Dutch,  in  a  very  good  hand.  Only  three  years 
previoos  to  its  date  the  writer  of  it  was  an  " 
norant  Hottentot ;  let  the  reader  bear  tAis 
mind,  and  then  answer  the  qaeetion  to  hia  own 
conscience,  whether  or  no  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  adequate  to  elevate  and  save  the  most  de- 
graded of  mankind  ?  The  following  is  a  lite; 
ral  translation : 

"Africa,  Lbblib  Fostbinb, 
Nov.  19.  1819. 
"Vnknotai  but  Reverend  Gentlemen.-— 
'Salutations-  which  yon  sent,  I  recdved  from 
our  beloved  teachers,  and  wish  you  and  tbe  So- 
ciety much  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  name 
of  Uie  Lori  I  have  long  been  desirous  of 
writing  yon  concerning  my  former  and  present 
state,  but  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  Dutch 
language,  I  have  been  hindered.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, your  goodness  will  excose  and  wink  at 
my  fault.  Before  I  heard  the  gospel  I  was  in 
g'oss  darkness,  ignorant  of  myself  as  a  sinner, 
and  knew  not  that  I  had  an  immortal  son)  ; 
nor  had  I  any  knowleilge  of  him  who  is  called 
Jmus,    I  was  so  stupid  that  when  a  Hottentot 


came  by  na  who  prayed  to  the  Lord,  I  dionght 
he  was  asking  hia  teacher*  for  all  these  tfaings 
of  which  he  spoke  in  his  p»yer.  Sometime 
after  this  another  Namaqua  came  upon  oar 
place-  He  spoke  mnch  of  ain  and  also  of  Je- 
sus. By  means  of  his  conversation  I  was  very 
sorrowful  and  mnch  affected,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do.  My  mother  having  some  leaves 
of  an  old  Dntch  paalm  book,  I  thought  if  I  ate 
them  I  might  then  find  comfort  I  ate  tbe 
leaves  np  but  my  sorrow  was  not  lessened.  I 
then  got  opon  the  roof  of  an  old  house  to  pray, 
thinking  if  I  were  high  the  Lord  would  near 
me  better ;  but  I  found  no  deliverance.  I  then 
ate  all  sorts  of  bitter  bushes,  for  I  thought  the 
Lord  mie-ht  pos^bly  have  mercy  on  me.  Bat 
my  heaviness  did  not  then  go  away.  I  then 
heard  that  I  must  give  my  cause  ov^  to  Jesos. 
and  tried  to  do  so,  by  which  I  fonnd  much 
Ugbter.  There  was  then  no  one  in  this  conn- 
try  to  tell  ns  of  Jesus,  and  I  desired  to  go  to 
the  Great  river,  (the  Orange  riva,  near  200 
milea  off,)  to  learn  from  the  word.  I  was  now 
persecntod  both  by  black  and  white.  Tbe 
[Dutch]  formers  said  if  we  were  tanght  by  mis- 
stonaries  we  should  be  seized  as  slaves-  Some 
said  I  had  lost  my  senses ;  and  my  toother  be- 
Ueving  this  to  be  the  case,  wept  over  me.  Af- 
ter this  a  missionary  on  his  jonmey  to  PeIJa, 
remained  some  weeks  with  our  chief;  but  as 
I  was  tending  cattle  in  tbe  Bushman-land,  I 
heard  nothing.  Then  oar  chief  and  fonr  other 
persons  went  to  seek  one  who  could  teach  ns. 
I  was  at  this  full  of  joy  ;  and  when  they  re- 
turned, and  I  saw  the  teacher  (Mr.  Shaw) 
whom  the  Lord  had  sent  ns,  it  was  the  happi- 
est day  for  me  that  I  ever  knew.  Through  uie 
word  that,  the  Lord  gave  the  mifflioDary  to 
speak  I  learnt  that  my  neart  was  bad,  and  that 
nothing  but  tbe  precions  blood  of  Christ  coold 
cleanse  me  from  my  sins.  I  also  found  Jeans 
to  be  the  WOT  of  life  and  the  rinner'a  friend  ; 
and  I  now  feel  tLe  most  tender  pity  for  all 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  Qod.  I  often  feel 
Bweetnees  for  my  sonl  whilst  I  speak  about  the 
gospel,  and  my  own  experience  in  the  Lord. 
Before  our  English  teacher  came  we  were  all 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death.  The  farmers 
~  ~  ~  ind  oa  told  us  that  if  we  prayed  they  would 
„  ns,  and  some  of  them  even  threatened  to 
shoot  03  dead  if  we  attempted  to  pray.  They 
said  wo  were  not  men  but  baboons,  and  that 
Qod  was  blasphemed  by  the  prayers  of  Nama- 
quas,  and  would  punish  us  for  daring  to  call 
upon  him.  Now,  however,  we  thank  the  Lord 
that  he  has  taught  us  by  his  servants,  and  that 
he  bath  also  given  Hisson  to  die  for  ui.  We 
hear  likewise,  that  many  people  in  England  ra- 
member  oa  in  their  prayers ;  and  we  hope  they 


lis  wu  the  IsU  Mr.  Albreelit,  mlsdourj  it  Fall*. 
l^B  Hottentot  ftbovfl  meatloDed  held  nervlcv  uooiw  tha 
people  nhflrfl  be  banpqii«Jtaga.  Jacob  liukH  bAird  bim 
pi*;,  but  bid  DO  IdMi  at  God  u  i  Belnj  to  be  (bi*  »i- 
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win  not  f<H^t  OS.    The  sode^  of  all  prajing 
people  ue  by  me  sainted. 

An  unworthy  Nanuqoa, 

JACOB  LINKS." 

This,  moniimeiit  of  the  jikikj  of  Uod  cou- 
tiiiaed  to  grow  in  grace  and  koowledse,  and 
with  great  acceptance  to  exercise  his  abilities 
in  {ffeaclung  Ctuist  to  his  own  pentle  and  to 
the  tribee  ikrooiid  tbem.  Aboat  uiis  time  a 
deep  leeling  of  commiseratioD  for  the  perisb- 
iog  heathen  beyond  the  Orange  river,  had  ta- 
ken bold  of  the  chorch  at  Lily  Fonntain.  And 
notwithstanding  the  distance  and  the  duiger, 
Jacob  Links  bad  already  oOered,  if  no  Euro- 
peaa  mimitKiary  could  be  obtained,  that  he 
wmld  take  one  of  hia  Chriatiao  brethren  with 
him,  and  go  and  live  among  the  Great  Nama- 


aoas,  and  teach  tbem  the  way  of  life.  Just 
this  time  (early  ia  1825)  the  Bev.  W.  Thn 
&U  BTTiTed  at  Lily  Fonnt^n.    Mr.  Thr^all 


was  a  yonng  man  of  amiable  spirit  and  man- 
ners, of  deep  piety  and  of  great  promise  as 
Ohnstjan  missionary.  He  ^  a  home  in  En^^ 
land  where  the  at^ctions  of  wealth  and  ao- 
oal  eajayment  presented  their  dmrma 
to  detain  him  from  the  settled  purpose  of  hia 
heart  to  preach  Christ  to  the  oeathen.  He 
was  ifipointed  to  Africa  in  1822.  Bnt  hia  de- 
cided predilection  was  for  Madagascar,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  Uiere  fh>m  Af- 
rica. When  on  the  point  of  embarking,  (in 
addition  to  a.  donation  of  £100  which  he  for^ 
warded  to  the  Uisionary  Society,)  he  nobly 
intimated  to  the  committee  that  if  the  low 
Bt*t«  of  their  funds  was  the  difficulty  which 
prevented  their  aseent  to  commence  a  mission 
ID  Uadagascar,  if  th^  woold  furnish  another 
Qussioaaij  to  go  with  him,  he  would  himself 
meet  that  difficulty.  There  never  wont  forth 
a  more  devoted  misionary  than  W.  Threlfall. 
On  landing  in  Africa  and  beholding  what  had 
be«n  done  already  by  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
Bionariea,  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  wept  for 
joy.  AJUr  laboring  in  Jlbanu  for  a  time,  he 
'■'''''       I  Say.     He  made  great 


health  faUed  and  he  set  sail  for  Cape  Town. 
Od  the  vovage  he  and  all  on  board  were  pros- 
trated wito  fever ;  eleven  of  the  crew  dioa,  in- 
clading  first  and  second  mates,  onA  the  helm 
of  tbe  ship  was  tied  a-lee,  for  no  one  hod 
Btreo^th  to  steer,  and  she  drifted  in  distress, 
till  discovered,  when  she  was  ran  into  Table 
Bay.  Believing  himself  dying,  Mr.  Thrclfall 
took  his  pocket  book  and  wrote,  "  My  request 
lo  my  beloTed  &ther  is,  that  whatever  propcr- 
tv  he  intended  to  give  me  may  be  devoted  to 
the  misBionary  caoae."  The  vessel  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  harbor,  and  no  com- 
roimication  allowed  between  her  and  the  town. 
No  one  wonid  veutore  to'  the  ship.  In  this 
awfol  emergency  the  Rev,  J.  WhituvrihyVfw- 
l^an  misBionary,  then  at  the  Cape,  volmiteered 


to  go  oa  board  the  infected  vessel  and  att^id 

to  the  snOerers,  and  nnder  express  stipulation 
that  he  was  not  to  retom  till  the  quarantine 
was  taken  off.  Providing  himself  with  modi- 
doee,  &.C.,  he  went  on  board,  and  Qod  not  only 
preserved  him  bnt  also  made  him  the  instrament 
of  raising  up  all  the  rest ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
Mav,  Mr.  Thrcltoll,  with  the  captain  and  crew 
landed,  praising  Otoi  for  thetr  deliverance. 
Mr.  Thrclfall  then  proceeded  to  Lily  Foontalo 
to  join  Mr.  Shaw,  and  concert  meosaree  with 
him  for  extending  the  caose  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen.  Mr.  Shaw  was  delighted  with 
him.  His  piety  and  zeal  and  love  for  sonls 
was  ever  apparent  Alter  r^^ning  his  health 
in  some  good  measure,  ho  projected  a  mission  to 
the  Oreat  Namaqnas  on  the  north-west;  and 
finding  "  a  true  yoko-feilow"  in  Jacob  Links, 
every  thing  was  soon  arranged,  and  ho,  with  Ja- 
cob Links  and  /emu  Jagrr,  a  native  exborter, 
left  Lily  Fouotain  on  their  perilona  journey 
in  June,  1825.  Mr.  Shaw  heaw  from  the  party 
np  to  Ang.  6th.  They  were  at  that  date  suffei^ 
ing  mnch  from  tbe  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  were  passing,  and  also 
from  deficiency  of  food ;  but  still  trusting  in 
Qod.  No  fm'ther  information  arriving,  and 
several  months  passing  over,  fears  began  to 
entertained  for  their  saJbty,  which  wero 
_._QaflerwardscoQfinned.  It  appears  that  a 
cruel  ruffian,  well  known  to  the  dmerent  tribes 
in  Nomaqimland  as  a  blood-thirsty  savage, 
who  lived  by  plunder  and  marJer,  had  with 
some  others  like  minded,  placed  himself  in  Mr. 
Threl&ill's  path,  and  offixod  to  become  guide  to 
the  party.  One  night  while  they  were  asleep, 
he  and  his  confederates  rose  and  murdered 
them.  Jouas  Jager  was  shot  while  asleep. 
They  then  turned  on  Jacob  Links  and  diot 
him,  im  last  breath  being  spent  in  warning 
and  exhorting  his  murderers  and  commending 
his  seal  to  his  Redeemer.  Mr.  Thrclfall  at- 
tempted to  fiy,  but  a  shot  struck  him  and  he 
fell,  and  the  cnicl  assassio  came  up  and  pierced 
m  near  the  heart  with  his  oss^ay,  and  killed 

The  only  motive  for  this  droadful  act  was 
to  obtain  the  (ew  trifling  articles  which  th^ 
had  taken  with  tJiem  to  provide  food.  Boti 
Jacob  and  Jonas  left  wives  and  bmilies  to  be- 
their  loss,  and  all  of  them  wero  under 
thirtyjearsof  agO}  cat  down  thus  mysteriously 
~  their  bloom,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 


Information  having  reached  the  chief  Jfri- 
tur,  he  pnisned  and  at  length  arrested  the 
party,  and  then  sent  information  to  the  British 
anthorities  at  the  Oape.  The  murderer  was 
sent  to  the  colony  to  be  executed.  On  his  way 
he  was  led  through  Liiy  Fountain,  and  the 
whole  village  turned  out  to  see  him ;  but 
mark  the  change  Christianih  hod  wrought. 
The  friends  of  the  murdered  men  crowded 
rosnd  him,  not  to  upbraid  or  torment^  but  to 
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exhort  him  to  thiLk  of  hia  awfhl  condition, 
and  eaniestly  repent  before  be  left  the  world ; 
SDij  with  an  exemplification  of  the  most  ex- 
alted Cbruitian  cluiiit;,  Martlia,  the  sister  of 
Jacob  Links,  said  to  the  nnhappf  wreteh — 
"  Although  yon  have  murdered  mj  brother, 
nevertheleafl.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  becaose  yon 
tkre  iadiSerent  to  the  Balvation  of  your  son)." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Threlfall  produced  a  deep 
senaatioa  in  Eoglanu,  aa  well  as  in  Africa ; 
and  lie  Christian  bard,  Montgomery,  celebrat- 
ed his  antimely  end  in  oue  of  his  most  beautifol 
and  pathetic  prodnctiong.  There  waa  no  re- 
serve in  the  offi^ring  which  Mr.  Threlfall  laid 
upon  the  missionary  altar ;  his  life,  ' ' 
blood,  his  property,  his  all,  Mrere  joyfully 
ficcrated  in  such  a  service.  And,  althoug-h, 
none  linng  know  where  he  sleeps — hia  devoted 
life  has  not  been  in  viun,  either  to  the  posterilj 
of  Ham,  or  to  the  living  Oknrchof  God.  Re- 
deemed Africa  will  yet  place  his  name  in  the 
calendar  of  her  sainta  and  martyrs ;  and 
when  "  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,'' 
Threlfall  shall  "  bo  with  him  in  glory." 

It  is  but  just  to  odd,  that  the  wish  he  penned 
in  his  memorandum  book,  on  board  the  plague 
ship,  was  honored,  after  his  death,  by  hit 
cellent  Mhcr,  so  that,  including  his  own 
nations  and  hia  effects,  the  noble  sum  of  nearly 
93,000  was  presented,  in  his  behalf,  to  the 
missionary  cause 

Animated  b^  aacli  an  example,  his  brethren 
followed  up  his  effort  Great  Namagualand 
was  entered ;  and,  in  the  country  where  he  fell, 
the  Boeiety  in  whose  service  he  sacrificed  his 
life,  has  now  two  atationa,  two  mtsaionaries, 
eix  local  preachers,  and  twenty.one  teachers, 
with  nearly  400  church  members,  and  more 
than  1800  tlreat  NomaqoDS  under  rcli^isos  in- 
atruction. 

Barnabas  Shaw  came  home  to  Enj^Iand,  to 
recroit  his  health  in  1837 ;  but  he  shortly  after 
retomcd  to  Atrico,  to  resume  hia  labors,  and 
after  45  years  of  ministerial  toil  and  suffering, 
this  "  Apostle  of  Wealeyan  Missions  in  South 
Africa,"  is  atill  at  his  post,  diligently  omploved ; 
while  his  son,  on  the  spot  where  he  first  drew 
the  breath  of  life,  became  the  successor  of  his 
venerable  father,  in  the  care  of  the  Khamia 
Berg  Church,  tiU  forced  trom  his  position  by 
failure  of  health  in  1848. 

W.  Sliaw,  the  brother  of  fiamabas,  raeaa- 
while,  was  en^ged  with  hia  associates  in  ex- 
tending the  Gospel  on  the  east  coast,  and  in 
Uie  interior,  among  the  Bechnanas,  as  fiir  up 
as  Flaatberg  in  lat  28. 

The  Albany  mission  was  originally 
mcnced  with  the  settlers  who  went  out  from 
England,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  connect  it- 
nlf  with  the  Hottentots,  and  ultimately  provide 
the  means  for  extending  itsdf  among  the  Kaffn 
tribes.  These  hopes  have  been  realized 
and  the  brethren  occupying  them  have  sno 
ceesiveiy  given  way  to  the  new  missionaries 
sent  out  &om  England,  and    have    planted 


themselves  among  the  savages  of  K^ftana. — 
From  their  labors  have  r^ulted  19  statioae, 
besides  thoee  of  WcBleyville  and  Coke's  Mount, 
in  the  Albany  and  Kaffraria  Distria.  In  tie 
Port  Natal  and  Amazula  DittHrt  there  are  five 
stejions;  and  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Dit- 
tria  there  are  nine,  all  of  which  with  full  inform 
mation  will  be  found  in  the  tabolar 
the  end  of  this  article. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  which  our  mission- 
aries have  to  encounter  in  their  labors  among 
these  people,  axiab  from  their  feudal  costoms, 
their  wandering  life,  (being  herdsmen,)  and  the 
resting  and  warlikespirit  of  the  Kaffirs  on  the 
east  coast.  But,  notwitlistanding  these  diffi- 
culties the  Ooepel  haa  been  planted  ;  schools 
and  chnrchea  gathered;  edncation  and  the 
"iress  have  been  introduced ;  hundreds  have 
>een  truly  converted  to  God ;  the  savagism 
of  the  unreclaimed,  in  some  measure,  softened 
down ;  and  a  large  number  are  now  before  the 
Throne,  who  have  died  rejoicing  in  the  bith 
which  the  missionaries  first  carried  to  them  30 
years  ogp.  An  Institution  for  Imining  native 
'  tn  a  in  operation  in  Kaffraria,  and  alao  a 

Sinting  preie,  from  which,  besides  Bibles, 
ymn  Books.  &e..  there  is  n^larly  issned  a 
periodical  in  the  Kafire  language.  There  is  also 
another  press  at  GrahAns  Town,  and  another 
among  tae  Bechimnas.  The  langnacea  employ- 
ed bv  the  miasionarica  are  the  Engliih,  the 
Datch,  the  Kaffre,  the  Baisa,  the  Sesuto,  the 
Grebo,  and  the  SiAvana. 

The  leading  authorities  for  this  article  are 
the  "  Anntial  Reports,"  and  "  ilissianary  No- 
ticet,"  of  the  Wealeyan  Missionary  Society ; 
the  "  Annual  Minute) "  of  the  Wealeyan  Con. 
ference  ;  "  The  iVesleyan  Mtthoditt  Magazine ;" 
"  Shaw's  Memorials  of  Sovik  Afi 
"  Moffat's  South  Afriea."~Rsy.  Wii 


at- 


mBuT' 


It  ia  especially  gratifving  to  see,  in  the  self- 
denying  bbors  of  all  denominations  on  mis- 
sionary abound,  and  the  blessed  resnlts  that 
follow,  tne  substantial  unity  of  Protestant 
Christiana.  The  Apostle  expressed  his  camoet 
desire,  that  the  prunitive  disciples,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  might  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  be 
joined  together  in  one  mind  and  one  spirit ; 
and  this  is  fnlSlled  in  the  foreign  missionaiy 
field.  Bv  whatever  diverse  names  they  are 
called,  wnether  Moravian,  Wesleyan,  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  they  speak  the 
same  language  of  Canaan,  and  their  converts, 
whether  "  Parthians,  Medes,  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,"  or  Hottentots,  KaBres,  Hindooe, 
Cliinese,  or  New  Zealandera.  all  hear  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  speak  alike  the  language 
of  penitence  and  &itn.  And,  in  the  foregoing 
sketch,  we  find  lie  German  Presbyterian 
taking  by  the  hand  the  English  Wesleyan,  and 
going  a  lour  months'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, to  introduce  him  into  the  field ;  and  soon 
we  hear  the  "  song  in  the  night,"  rising  up  from 
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tbeGoepelfi 
Tbe  foUowiDg  tables  gire  a  comprebeosiv 


Africa,  that  haviog  been  iliade  out  fur  the 
jear  1852,  and  these  for  1654.  A  compuriaon 
of  the  two  will  show  the  growtL 
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Soadvfor  PTopagaiiag  the  Qcmd  in  Fortign 
Port*.— Soon  after  the  Colony  of  the  Oape  rf 
Good  Hope  came  into  the  poaaee^on  of  the 
Britiah  Qorerainent,  in  1806,  a  colonial  chap- 
lun  was  ifipointed ;  hnt  for  a  twHidorable 
period,  but  httle  intereHt  was  felt  in  the  reli- 
pioQB  condition  of  the  population,  and  no  effi>rt 
vaa  made  for  ^e  cooTereion  of  the  heather 


to  Gape  Town, 
1831  by  Rct.  Dr.  E.  J.  Bnrrow.  In  IB40,  a 
Kcond  dergyman  was  added  to  the  Society's 
list  In  1847,  thwe  were  found  in  ail  only  13 
der^ymen  and  one  eatechist,  minifteriog  to 
widely  scatt««d  congngationa,  thronghoat  a 
temtorr  whidi,  ezdnaive  of  tlie  recent  addi- 
tions of  Britj^  Kaffimria,  the  Sovereignty, 
and  Natal,  was  as  large  as  Qreat  Britain  iteeu. 
la  that  year,  the  Dioceee  of  Oape  Town  was 
eonetitated,  inchiding,  together  with  all  the 
Krtiahpoaeesioiu  in  Sonth  Africa, the  Island 
of  St  Helena ;  and  Bishop  Gray  baTiog  been 
cocnecrated  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1847,  arrived 
at  CW  Town  Feb.  28,  1848.  The  change 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  at  the  time  of  the  Society's  Jubi- 
lee in  1851,  "  diowB,"  the  Sodety  say  in  their 
rgmrt,''how  the  preeotceof  adDgleinan,full 
M  Eeal  for  the  gloty  of  God  and  the  cxtenaioa 
of  Christy  Kingdom,  can,  with  God'a  blesiog, 
iafase  life  and  txto^gj  wherever  he  goes."  At 
that  time,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  had  made 
foor  visitationB,  which  had  Deeo  performed  on 
foot  or  in  a  wagon ;  or,  occasionally  on  horse- 
back. In  1850,  he  qTjeeed  the  Orange  River, 
to  viMt  the  boera  at  Bloem  Fontein  and  Vrede 
Dorp,  whence  be  descended  to  Peter  Merits- 
bmg.  On  his  way  back,  he  pased  throughout 
Eaffiaria,  sometimes  into  spots  before  nnvia- 
ited  by  trareters,  or  at  least  imknovni  to  geo- 
^^raphers,  for  the  porpoec  of  bearing  the  Uoepd 
to  tiose  savage  tihra.- 

"The  clei^  have  been  multiplied  aearlv 
four-fold;  two  Archdeacons,  Merriman  and 
Welby,  prove  themselves  noble  coadjntora  of 
thdr  nobl&hcarted  Bishop,  and  between  forty 
and  6fly  active  laborers  were,  in  1851,  engaged 
in  missionary  labor  throughout  the  long-neg- 
lected diocese.  New  churches  were  springing 
np  in  every  direction,  and  the  colonists  were 
exiubiting  their  sense  of  the  benefits  conferred 
npofl  tfaCTi,  by  makii^  some  eCTorts  on  their 
part  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  church 
at  home.  A  CoU^iate-Inatitntion  has  been 
established  at  Woodlands,  near  Cape  Town, 
wtiid)  is  in  active  and  efficient  operation.  A 
Mission  has  been  oiguiized  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  and  aboat  Cape  Town ;  and  other 
missions,  on  a  scale  of  nnngnal  magnitude,  are 
contemplated  to  the  KaAea  and  Zolns. — So- 
dety's  Rrport,  ot  ilt  Third  Jubilee,  m  1851, 
p.  54. 

SaMch  Misikms. — Some  time  aboat  the  year 
1820,  the  Gla^ow  Miswos^  Socie^  aeat 
oat  Bev.  W.  B.  Thompaoo  as  misiona^,  and 


Mr.  Jolin  Bennie  as  catechist,  to  acoompaoy  a 
colony  of  people  from  Glasgow,  who*  went  out 
with  the  intention  of  settiing  on  the  border 
of  Ka&aria,  the  Society  hoping  a  door  woald 
be  opened  for  missionary  operations  among  the 
natives ;  but  the  vessel  which  contained  them 
soSered  diipwreck,  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
company  wore  lost  The  missionariee,  howercr, 
were  saved ;  and  the  Qovenunent  aprointed 
Mr.  Thompson  as  a  missionary  to  the  Kaflhei, 
in  conjunction  with  Bev.  John  Brownlce,  the 
catechist,  to  be  supported  by  the  society.  The 
Mission  is  located  on  the  river  Chnmie,  at  the 
residence  of  the  chief  Oaifca.  Soon  after  tho 
mission  was  established,  Sicana,  the  chief  of  a 
Kraal  near  Kat  River  Miasion,  died-  In  the 
morning  of  the  day  jof  hia  decease,  it  being 
Sabbatt,  he  went  to  the  place  of  worship,  and 
told  the  people  that  God  had  afflicted  him 
with  sickness,  and  that  he  should  die  that  day, 
resigmn^  his  tool  and  body  into  His  hanib ; 
and  advising  them  to  remove  to  the  Teacher, 
SB  the  dtnation  of  all  without  Christ  was 
wretched.  He  died  at  the  time  signiSod,  and 
all  his  people  removed  to  the  station  at  Chu- 
mie  in  Jnna  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  poor  ont 
hia  roirit  in  this  wildcrpcss,  and  in  June,  1823, 
Sve  KaSres  were  baptized,  and  there  w««  as 


Decanber  16, 1823,  Bev.  Mr.  Boss  tud  his 
wife  arrived  as  a  reinforcement.  At  this  timo, 
the  schools,  both  male  and  female,  were  well 
attended,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  en- 
couraging. A  printing  press  was  in  operation. 
From  the  chioa  of  different  tribes  the  mision- 
aries  had  received  warm  invitations  to  be<»inc 
their  instructors. 

1830,  a  new  and  commodioos  church  had 
been  boilt,  which  wontd  hold  400  persons,  and 
not  less  than  300  attendants  every  Sabbath. 
Morning  prayer  was  daily  attended  by  about 
ISO  peisOQB,  who  were  aasemblcd  in  the  even- 


ishing  state.  The  Katfrea  had  built  a  [freat 
number  of  honses  for  tbemsdves,  and  had  well- 
cultivated  .gardens.  A  new  station  had  been 
formed  at  Lovedale,  12  miles  from  Chumie,  to 
which  Meeara.  Boss  and  Beonie  had  been  as- 
signed. And  the  Gospel  of  John  had  been 
translated  into  the  Koore  language.  In  18.13, 
another  elation  hod  been  added,  named  Bal- 
foar,  and  it  was  stated  that  other  societies 
were  supplied  with  portions  of  Scripture  from 
their  press. 

The  Glasgow  Missionary  Sodely  was  origi- 
nally formed  of  a  nnion  of  members  of  the 
Established  Chnrch  of  Scotiaud,  and  Dissent- 
ers. On  tho  9th  of  January,  1838,  this  nnion 
was  amicably  dissolved,  the  members  of  the 
Established  Chnrch  retaining  the  old  name, 
and  tiie  Dissenters  taking  tiie  name  of  the 
Glasgow  African  Miaionair  Society,  and  re- 
taining the  stations  of  Cnnmie,  Iggibigha, 
OlenthoTD,  and  Kirkwood ;  while  the  old  So- 
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dcty  took  Lovcdale,  Sanuhlll,  Pirrie,  and 

On  the  iSih  of  Pebrnary,  1S43,  the  mission- 
ory  bretliren  at  Lovcdale  formed  themselves 
into  A  session,  for  the  porpose  of  conducting 
the  ecclesiBattcol  aflairs  of  the  Bt&tion.  At 
■  their  first  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  observe 
the  firat  Monday  of  the  mgnth  as  a  day  of 
prnycr  for  the  estension  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom,  and  at  the  ■mominif  and  evening 
service  of  that  day  to  direct  the  attention  of 
tlie  natives  ts  the  aabject.  On  &e  ISth  of  the 
3&mo  month,  Jacob,  one  of  the  joong  me 
their  seminary,  professing  to  see  himself 
lost  and  nndonc  sinner,  and  to  pnt  confidence 
Etione  in  Christ,  was  received  as  a  candidate 
for  baptism. 

At  Lovedale.pnblic  worship  is  kept  npboth 
on  the  Sabbath  and  week  days.  Four  meet 
ings  arc  held  on  the  Sabbath.  On  week  .days 
there  is  a  meeting  at  annrise,  and  in  the  evening 
the  people  ara  called  together  and  ezamioed 
OQ  the  parage  read  in  the  mornin; 

At  Pirrie  the  chnrch  was  ea 
Roes,  the  missionarv,  boilding  the  walls,  bis 
son  doing  the  wood-work  of  the  roof  daring 
bis  vocation,  native  assistants  did  the  plaster^ 
Ing  and  built  the  seats,  Mrs.  Ross  glaaed  the 
windows,  and  the  native  women  laid  the  floor, 
which  was  of  clay,  and  whitewashed  the  whole 
within  and  without,  coloring  the  inside  with 
yellow  ochre,  which  the  school  girls  brought 
two  toibs.  When  all  hands  sot  to  work  with 
eqnat  alacrity  npon  the  spiritual  boilding,  how 
soon  will  its  walls  go  upl 

The  station  at  Kwcfcha  was  abandoned. 


After  the  division  which  took  place  in  the 
Ohnrch  of  Scotland  in  1843,  the  Glasgow  Mis- 
sionary Society  became  merged  in  the  foreign 
mission  scheme  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Soot- 
hind  I  and  its  missionaries  all  being  in  South 
Africa,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  totter 
body.  The  vote  of  dissolution  and  transfer 
was  possed  on  the  29th  of  October,  1844.    At 


e  of  the  transfer,  there  was  a 
•seminaiT.  valoed  ot  2000i.  to  3000L,  free  from 
debt,  with  twelve  or  foorteen  native  yonths  in 
preparatioD  for  the  ministry ;  and  some  of  the 
pupils  trained  in  the  seminary  were  engaged  in 
commnoicating  Christian  knowledge  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  mission  continued  to  prosper  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Eoffre  war,  in  1846,  when 
the  mlnionarics  and  their  people  were  obli^ 
to  floe,  Bona  taking  refrige  at  the  Eat  River 
settJemcnt,  and  some  in  other  plooes.  Mr. 
Gowan  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gorrie  repaired  to  Cape  Town,  to  labor 
among  the  colonista.  Mr.  Gowan  thos  de- 
scribes the  desolation  left  behind  :  "BumshiU 
station  is  destrOTcd,  aud  several  others  have 
been  burned.  Some  of  the  misaionariea  nar- 
rowly escaped  witli  th^  lives.    The  houses  at 


Lovedale  have  been  converted  into  a  guriaoa. 
The  seiuinary  is  occupied  by  200  soldiers,  with 
commissariat  and  military  storee.  The  walls 
.of  our  booses  are  loop-holed,  and  onr  garAeoe 

converted  into  cattle  kTuls." 

In  1846,  the  missionarieB  were  agun  at  tfaeir 
poets ;  and  at  Lovedale,  where  they  bad  been 
for  some  time,  every  thing  was  lull  of  liope. 
At  the  other  stations,  things  presented  a  rad 
appearan'c&  The  lora  occasioned  by  the  war 
was  about  1,2.')8/.,  of  which  the  govemmeat 
repaid  aboot  189/.  The  personal  lose  to  the 
missionaries  was  over  600^  In  1849.theBcmi- 
nary  at  Lovedale  was  reopened,  witJi  seven 
native  aud  ten  European  pupils ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  had  granted  1001.  per 
annum  towards  the  eipense  of  the  seminaiy, 
and  12L  a  year  to  each  native  teacher,  after 
leaving  Uie  iDBtitution. 

In  1850,  Rev.  Mr.  Maciarline  makes  the  fot 
loning  comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
past :  "  Wnen  our  mi^ooaries  began  their 
labors,  the  Ka&e  language  had  not  been  re- 
duced to  letters.  The  Scriptures,  Catechisms, 
school  booim.  and  other  ponlications  are  now 
translated.  Native  faosbandry  was  conducted 
with  wooden 'instruments  instead  of  iron,  and 
unworthy  of  the  name.  Now,  wheat  and 
barley  are  grown  in  lozoriance,  and  oxen  are 
trained  for  the  plough.  Polygamy  was  almost 
universal,  and  the  women  were  treated  as  bmte 
Now,    Christian  females  refuse  to 

..^  _  such  circumstances.  XheydresB  in  a 
becoming  manner,  and  some  of  them  earn  their 
bread  by  the  use  of  the  needle.  Then  tlierc 
[vaa  little  or  no  Sabbath  beyond  the  mission 
firemises.  Now,  the  Sabbath  is  generally  ro- 
tpectcd  over  the  district.  There  ore  probably 
a  thousand  native  ChrisUaos  in  the  district, 
and  these  are.  in  many  cases,  edncated.  and  able 

instruct  others.    The  worship  of  God  may 

heard  from  many  a  Kaffio  hut  The  native 
mind  has  been  found  equal  to  any  ordinary  de- 
gree of  culture.  Both  SODS  and  daughters  of 
the  missionaries  are  employed  in  the  work. 
AU  is  faU  of  hope." 


In  1852,  Mr.  Ross  and  his  assistant  were 
compelled,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  leave  the  sta- 
tion at  Pirrie,  on  account  of  the  war.  The  rest 
of  the  brethren  were  laboring  under  many 
difficoltics,  yet  with  enconraging  success. — 
There  were  then  21  candidates  for  baptism  at 
Lovedale.  The  foregoing  table  will  show  tho 
state  of  the  mission,  at  the  several  stations,  in 
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1844,  before  the  war;  the  retnrm  aino 
resmnptioa  of  the  miagions,  being  very  ii 
plete.  — Lfmdon  Miiaionari/  Register. 

Gtasgrrur  African  JUiawnary  Society.- 
bclp  of  native  a^sistaiila,  in  the  condnct  of 
.  meetings,  w&3  banning  to  be  ca]Ied  in  renni- 
^tion  at  Chumie,  ia  1843.  At  Iggibigtia, 
in  1842,  a  man  and  two  women,  after  bang 
tmder  the  closest  obscrration  for  foar  years, 
were  baptized,  as  the  first  fraitB  of  miaaioDary 
labor  at  the  stations ;  and  soon  after,  another, 
who  wa!i  a  candidate  for  baptism,  died,  saying, 
&mong  his  laet  words,  "  I  love  to  go  to  Jef 
cast  myself  npon  him.  God  bos  taught 
hope  In  nim  who  died  for  me ;  I  deeire  to 
dweil  with  him  for  ever.  I  am  going  borne." 
The  first  (Siristian  marriage  waa  celebroted 
this  year ;  the  heathen  father  of  the  yoang 
woman,  after  mach  persoaaion,  with  prayer  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man,  relinquishing  the 
usual  jmsent  of  cattle,  which  was  re^rded 
Bs  a  heatfaeni^  claim.  The  operations  at  Glen- 
thon  hare  been  suspended. 

Our  schools  are  supported,  at  tliesc  stations, 
nnd  the  missionaries  itinerate  in  the  villages 
around,  making  these  preaching  places  ,■  and 
tbcy  say  not  a  few  oT  their  candidates  for 
baptiem  come  from  these  schools.  As  an  il- 
ht^ration  of  the  cruelty  of  heathenism,  they 
relate  that  a  girl,  who  was  afflicted  with  epilep- 
tic fits,  was  left  to  TbH  into  the  fire,  burning 
hcreelf  sevpTdy,  and  was  then  carried  out  and 
left  in  (he  field,  where,  after  remaining  in  this 
ccmditioa  a  day  or  two  in  great  distress,  she 
was  carried  off  and  devonred  by  the  wohes. 

This  mission  continued  to  prosper,  till  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  Eaflre  war,  in  1846,  when 
the  stations  at  Chmnie  and  Iggibigha 
bonit  and  laid  in  mins,  the  misionarics  taking 
refuge  at  the  Kat  EiTcr  settlement.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  1847,  this  society  transferred  ita 
mi^onary  operations  to  the  care  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Kafire  war  has  been  most  disastroos  to 
the  operations  of  this  society.  It  has  laid 
waste  the  mission  stations,  scattered  the  mis- 
sionariea  and  converts,  snapcaded  entirely  the 
work  of  instroction,  and  aoue  an  amount  of 
evil,  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.     And 

S  there  is  no  dispoation  to  abandon  the  field. 
:  foUowbg  table  will  show  the  condition  of 
thestation3inl844,beforetbewar.  Whether 
they  have  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  the 
war,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  These 
bets  have  been  gaUtered  fivm  tl^  London 
Misionat;  Begister. 


fVnuA  ProUttant  Jtfiwioru.— The  "  Soditi 

des  Mitsiara  Evangiliqutf  de  Paris,"  which  waa 
formed  in  I8'22,  sent  its  first  missionaries  to 
South  Africa,  to  labor  among  their  rJiigee 
countrymen,  together  with  the  Hottentot*  of 
W^onmaker  V'alley,  near  Talliagh.  But  the 
farmers  generally  being  unfavorable. U   "     ' 


they,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  I'hOip,  det«»Tnined 
Ob  the  catablishment  of  a  mission  b^ond  the 
bounds  of  the  Coiooy.  Messrs.  Lemuo  4  Hol- 
land, therefore,  leaving  Mr.  Bisscnx  with  the 
dcBcendanta  of  the  French  Refugees,  set  for- 
ward on  the  9th  of  Jannary,  1830,  and  were 
soon  after  joined  by  Dr.  Philip ;  and  after  via- 
iting  the  various  stations  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  they  determined  to  establish 
thcmsclvea  in  connection  with  Lattakoo,  among 
the  Bcchoanas,  where  they  arrived,  July  24, 
1830,  after  a  toilsome  journey  of  nearly  ten 
weeks,  from  Bethclsdorp.  They  immediately 
set  abiiat  the  study  of  the  Sichnana  languego 
with  such  ardor,  that  they  sufiered  in  health, 
and  were  obliged  to  relai  for  some  time,  for 
which  purpose,  they  visited  Griqna  Town, 

On  the  first  of  September,  1831,  Mr.  Big- 
sens  writes  from  W^onmaker  Valley,  that  he 
was  about  to  baptize  ten  slaves,  the  first  fruits  of 
his  mioifltry ;  and  that  the  Gospel  had  wrought 
on  advantageous  change  in  the  manners  of 
many.  On  the  22nd  of  Januair,  1832,  Mr. 
FetUssier  joined  the  mission  at  Lattakoo,  and 
in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement,  previously 
made,  visited  the  Chief  of  the  Bimarootzea 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  station  ; 
but  the  design  was  fmstiated  bj  the  jealousy 
of  the  chiels ;  and  in  this  journey  he  had  a 


On  the  21st  of  March,  1833,  another  rein- 
forcement arrived,  consisting  of  one  misgionaiy, 
male  and  one  female  assistant  On 
the  nth  of  February,  1832,  the  thtee  miHsion- 
aries  set  forward  to  renew  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  miesion  among  the  Baharootaes,  For 
three  weeks  they  paaeed  through  vast  solitudes, 
which  the  wont  of  water  prevented  being  col- 
tivated;  after  which,  they  traveled  many  days 
throngh  an  inhabits  country,  till  th^  reached 
Mosiko,  the  residence  of  Mokatia,  the  chief  of 
the  B^tarootses.  Tho  town  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  huts,  scattered  at  the  foot  of 
two  high  hiJls,  forming  a  chuD  of  mountains,  in- 
tersected with  valleys.  The  chief  received  them 
with  apparent  cordiality,  and  on  the  8abl>ath, 
ordered  aU  work  to  cease,  and  tite  missionaries 
addressed  a  congregation  of  not  less  than 
eight  hnndred  persons.  But,  in  conseqncaice 
of  the  jealousy  of  Mosolekatsi,  king  of  the 
Zalus,  to  whom  Mokatia  was  tributary,  tbey 
obliged  to  leave  the  country;  and,byth8 
advice  of  Dr.  Philip,  they  repaired  to  Molito, 
jl  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Old  Lattakoo,  Ma- 
ui { hura,  the  chief,  having  desired  that  misuonaries 
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slioold  settle  there:  Moselekatsi,  baring  made 
war  apoQ  the  Baharootzea,  and  driven  tbem 
out  of  their  coontrr,  man;  of  them  were  hunted 


At  Wngonmaker  V^ley,in  1833,  there 

aojte  an  awakeniog  amoog  the  people,  and 
lere  were  about  fort;  who  gave  evidence  of 
piet;.  The  mission  at  Motito  wan,  at  this  time, 
the  advEinced  guard,  being  eighty-flre  leagats 
north  of  the  colony,  and  no  other  Bettlcment 
being  so  fiir  in  the  interior.  But  the  prospect 
seemed  discouraging.  Tlie  mission  was  estab- 
lished for  the  special  benefit  of  a  tribe  of  Bo- 
chUamtB,  called  Batlapis,  residing  at  Old  I^t- 
takoo.  But,  none  of  them  ha*f  as  yet  come 
to  reside  at  the  station  j  and  when  the  mis- 
siooaries,  after  a  fatiguing,  ride  of  two  hoars, 
inhaling  the  sand  which  the  wind  raised  af  onnd 
them,  arrived  at  the  miserable  dirty  village 
of  the  chief,  they  were  mot  with  the  great- 
est indiOereuce,  except  when  the  chief  wished 
to  ask  a  fovor,  nheo  the  men  would  be  seen 
retb-ing  to  the  rocks  trom  all  quarteis,  for 
prayer  1  Tet,  the  settlement  at  ilolito  was 
greatly  improved  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  few  people  collected  there  were  attentive 
to  the  Gospc! ;  schools  were  established,  and 
the  chief  sent  his  son  and  daughter. 

In  1833,  the  station  colled  Caiedon,  a  settle- 
ment at  tbo  jnnction  of  the  Galedon  and  Or- 
ange rivers,  was  ceded  to  the  Society  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  taken  posees- 
aion  of  by  Mr.  Q.  P.  Pellisicr.  Bnt,  findmg 
that  the  Boajesmans,  who  had  been  collected 
Uiere,  had  abandoned  the  spot,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Becbuanas  wanderinz  near 
Philipolis ;  and  a  chief  with  1,200  followers 
was  induced  to  join  him.  In  a  short  time, 
the  appearance  of  the  station  was  entirely 
chang^.  The  people  had  lajd  oat  a  great 
namber  of  gardens ;  and  the  inhabitants  at 
the  station  amounted  to  about  1,800,  most  of 
them  Batlapis. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  1S33,  a  station  was 


of  the  Bechuana  Bossootos ;  and  the  chief 
quit  his  mountain,  and  settled  with  his  people 
at  the  station.  The  plan  of  a  new  town  was 
speedily  traced,  and  all  hands,  old  and  yoong, 
were  soon  busied  in  collecting  andpreparing 
bamboos,  laths,  reeds  and  roshee.  Tbcy  set  to 
the  work  with  vigor,  and  pursaed  it  with  alac- 
rity, until  a  new  town  arose  bofoie  their  eyes. 
The  site  of  the  miEeion,  which  was  secured 
by  regular  purchase,  was  considered  to  bo  the 
beet  in  the  whole  conntry. 

In  1834,  a  house  of  worship  was  built  at 
Motito,  and  the  "  sound  of  the  charch-going 
bell,"  was  first  heard  in  the  valley  of  Motito ; 
five  adnlla  were  baptized,  and  the  inhabitants 
greatly  improved  in  thdr  condition.    Mahnra, 


having  offended  Moselekata,  whose  [Mwer  was 

dreaded,  flew  from  old  I^ttikoo,  taking  most 
of  hia  people  with  him,  so  that  the  hope  of 
reaching  tiiem  by  this  mission  was  given  up. 
The  inhabitants  of  Caiedon  had  increased  to 
2,500  ;  and  some  of  the  people  gave  evidence 
of  being  truly  awakened.  The  prompt  and 
anexpecled  assemblage  of  so  many  pemle 
there  was  considered  as  an  event  nneqnaieaia 
the  missions  in  that  country.  On  account  of 
the  departnre  of  Mahura  from  Motito,  and 
Mr.  Holland  not  bmng  required  there,  he  com- 
menced a  new  station  in  1835,  at  Beetsheba, 
18  leagues  from  Caiedon,  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  Moshesh.  The  missionaries  at  Mo- 
rija  had  jost  b^;an  to  preach  in  the  native 

IG,  a  great  change  was  visible  at 
Wagonmaker's  Valley,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
colonists  to  the  instruction  and  baptism  of 
slaves  was  giving  vay.  The  departnre  of  Ma- 
hura from  Old  Lattikoo,  had  proved  advanta- 
geous to  Motito,  in  opening  the  way  Tor  manyr 

"  9  to  settle  there  without  fear.  The 
of  CidedoD  was  changed  to  Bethnlia ; 
and  the  station  was  considerra  to  be  in  a  re- 
markably prosperous  condition,  with  evidence 
of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  first  general  conference  of  the  missiona- 
ries, which  they  have  continued  to  hold  annn- 
ally  since,  was  hehl  on  the  5tb  of  July,  1835, 
at  Beershebo. 

In  1837,  a  religious  awakening  occurred 
among  the  Basaoutos  at  Beersheba,  and  the  la- 
bors of  the  last  dz  months  were  blessed  to 
many  souls.  A  new  station  was  formed  among 
tho  same  people  at  TkeAa  Biasiou,  by  Eev. 
Mr.  Qosselin,  and  another  at  Mototiong, 
among  the  Lighowu,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Daumas, 
who  was  very  cordially  received  bj  the  people, 
tho  women  presenting  their  children  to  him, 
and  saying,  "  Come !  see  your  father  I" 

In  1838,  the  station  at  Motito  had  increased 
n  population  to  1,000 ;  but  had  been  visited 
wifli  sore  trial  by  the  severe  and  protracted 
-Ibess  of  Mrs.  Lemue,  in  view  of  which  Mr. 
Lemne  had  presented  to  his  mind  the  alterna- 
tive of  sacrificing  his  wife  or  the  mission.  If 
he  remained,  he  was  persuaded  she  could  not 
survive  another  season.  It  he  le%  he  feared 
tl^t  the  people,  intimidated  by  Mahura  would 
be  scattered  abroad.  At  Bethaiia  28  persons 
were  baptized.  The  administration  of  the  or- 
dinance was  a  scene  of  deep  interest.  "  The 
audience,  which  had  kept  a  profound  wlence, 
because  they  felt  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at 
length  interrupted  it  to  give  free  conrae  to 
tears,'  which  the  scene  before  them  called 
forth."  After  the  baptism  of  the  candidates, 
they  presented  their  young  cluldren,  to  coose- 
cralo  them  to  the  Lord,  in  the  same  ordinance. 
In  Uie  afternoon,  the  Church,  with  this  new 
addition,  making  48  in  all,  sat  down  to  the  ta,- 
ble  of  the  Lord.  The  converts  ^erally  were 
fiuthful   and    steadfast,    maintaining   family 
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pnjer,  and  other  rcIigioiiB  duties.  Fiftj-Gi 
more  profeaaed  converts  were  candidates  far 
baptism,  and  there  waa  about  the 
bef  of  inqnirers.  CiTilization  also  keeps  pace 
with  the  gospel.  All  who  embrace  the  gospe\ 
ulopUas  much  as  poasible,  the  manners  of  the 
eivuized.  At  Morija,  Molapo,  eldest  sor  ' 
Moshesh.  and  second  chief,  was  roceiTod 
candidate  for  baptism  with  ten  others. ,  Ureal 
prmrcss  had  beeo  made  in  the  observance 
of  Uie  Sabbath,  throughoat  the  whole  tribe, 
utd  the  people  were  anxions  to  team  to  read. 
The  statiOB  vas  also  adrancing  i^P'^lly  '" 
teni[Mral  tlilDgB.  The  new  station  at  Thaba 
Boasion  is  on  an  isolated  hill  of  &  pctitagt 
niJ  form,  about  400  feet  high,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  towns  of  Moeheeh  and  his 
&tber  Mokaehane,  from  which  22  villages 
BeoL  The  missiooarj  ia  greatly  encouraged 
bv  the  appc&raDce  of  things.  Moehesh,  on 
oeigUMriDg  chief  inviting  him  to  join  him 
a  marandiag  expediti  ..'■-        i 


power  to  consist  in  wisdom,  and  Dot  in 
munber  of  cattle.  My  children  at  Morija 
^t  ahead  of  uc  i  it  is  time  that  I  should  ^ct 
UMtmctJon."  At  Beersheba,  the  followme 
fear,  after  a  rigid  examination,  42  were  od- 
'  mitted  to  the  cbnrch  bv  b^tism.  Id  this  ci- 
■minatioo,  Ur.  Rollana  availed  himself  of  the 
^Mistance  of  some  of  the  elder  members,  who, 
ftwa  their  knowledge  of  the  persons  brought 
tnt  manj  things  by  their  questions  which  he 
troold  not  have  thought  of. 

In  1841,  Rev.  Mr.  CasaUs  writes  from  Tha- 
ba BoesiDD,  on  the  eighth  year  after  the  estab- 
Udiment  of  the  mifeion,  that  in  his  view,  there 
were  three  periods  in  the  missionary  work  r 
during  the  fiiat,  the  oativra  manifest  indiffer- 
ence and  apathv,  vising  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  object  of  t^  nussiooary.  To  remove  this 
itDOnuicc,  in  this  instance,  re<|uircd  five  years. 
The  second  era  was  diatiaguishcd  by  a  reinark- 
■ble  efltasion   of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which   en- 1 


riched  the  church  with  many  enlightened  men>- 
bcrs.  The  third  period  was  that  of  tiiought- 
ful,  argumentative  opposition ;  and  this  spirit 
had  alrcaJr  begun  to  manifest  itself;  the  loss 
of  those  who  unite  with  the  church  giving  se- 
rious offence  to  those  that  are  wedded  to  their 
sins.  I'bis  was  very  strong  among  the  villages 
around,  and  had  manifwted  itself  decidedly  at 
other  stations,  especially  among  tho  polyga- 
misls,  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  giv- 
ing up  their  wives.  The  agcJ  chief,  Moko- 
chane  was  baptized  at  this  station,  saying, "  I 
have  done  so  much  evil  to  Mosheah,  by  my  per- 
nicious counsels  and  Butteries,  that,  as  long  as 
1  live,  I  shall  not  cense  my  endeavors  to  draw 
himtoOodbymy wordsanilmyprayere."  Per- 
secution hod  maniftslcd  itself  at  some  of  the 
stations.  A  young  convert  on  the  Hart  river, 
was  subject  to  the  Ditlcroppo^tion  and  railing 
of  his  father  and  wife,  and  his  life  was  re- 
peatedly threatened  bv  the  people  i  but  his  re- 
ply was,  '■  you  may  kill  the  t>o4y,  but  you  have 
no  power  to  kill  the  sonl."  This  year  a  very 
successful  attempt  was  made  at  several  sta- 
tions to  secure  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel,  the  people,  in  their  poverty  exhib- 
iting great  liberality. 

In  Aueust,  1841,  a  new  station  was  brmcd 
among  tnc  Corannos  at  f',-iWau,  IS3  miles 
east  of'Motito,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Phimmer. 

At  Morija,  in  1843,  an  awakening  spread 

r  around  tho  station  in  more  than  100  vil- 
lages. The  members  of  the  eburch  continued 
to  make  progress  in  grace  They  were  simple, 
affectionate,  united  and  zealous.  There  were 
about  thirty,  who  were  regarded  as  having 
truly  received  the  gospel  during  the  year.  In 
1851,  Mr.  Freeman,  the  missionary,  says,  "  By 
dividing  280  villages  into  28  districts,  12,000 
souls  are  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the 
word  of  God  by  means  of  native  teochcrs." 

The  btest  intelligence  gives  the  results  of 
missionary  hibor,at  the  several  stations  of  this 
society,  as  seen  io  the  following  table : 


Wigonmaker's  Valley,  now  Wellington, 

Bethnlia,  ......  1833 

Cannel, 1846 

Beersheba, 1835 

Bethesda,  1843 

Korija,    -        .        .       ...       .  1833 

Tbaba  Bomion,    -        .        -       - 

Berca, 1843 

Mekuatling, 183': 

Moliio,    -      ■ 1833 

Frie^, 


lu 


12,5001,840:i.l83: 
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The  Kalire  war  occasioned  so  much  destruo- 
tioD  ftad  confuEioa  itmoDg  the  miGcdons,  that  Tor 
several  years  no  reports  wero  receiyed.  Previ- 
003  to  tliia  time  tie  mieeioiia  were  general!;  in  a 
prosperous  sl*fe ;  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
the  Holv  Spirit  appeared  at  all  the  atations, 
and  additions  were  yearly  mode  to  the  chnrchca. 
The  church  members  gave  grati(ying  eyidcnee 
of  piety  amidet  temptation,  and  in  many  in- 
stance, pcrsecotion.  Many,  even  of  non-pro- 
fessors, were  abandoning  polygamy,  and  other 
heathen  costoms.  OivUiiation  woa  generally 
advancing,  the  schools  prospcrons,  manj  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  the  work  of  translation  and 
Snnting  the  scriptures  was  going  forward, 
[any  ^so  bad  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 
In  1846,  a  new  station  was  established  at 
Carmel,  between  Bethulin  and  Beerslieba,  for 
the  training  of  native  schoolmasters.  An 
awakening  had  taken  place  among  the  youth, 
and  siiteen  of  them  were  candidates  for  bap- 
tism. At  Bethtsda,  in  1851,  the  brethren  say, 
"  Never  was  out  spiritual  horizon  more  encour- 
aging than  at  present.  Some  young  persons 
have  been  awakened."  At  Thaba  Boesiou  the 
station  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  politi- 
cal commotions,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the 
three*  sons  of  Moshcsh,  who  had  renoacced 
their  profession  of  the  gospel. 

On  some  of  the  points  embraced  in  this  ta- 
tle,  the  returns  ore  imperfect ;  but  enough  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  labors  of  this  society 
Lave  been  quite  successful ;  and  from  the  es- 
aminatioD  we  have  given  the  subject,  we  think 
tiie  number  admitted  as  communicants  may  be 
regarded  as  giving  credible  evidence  of  piety. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  missionaries  to 
keep  them  stanmng  a  long  time  as  candidates, 
after  professing  conTorsion,  before  admitting 
them  to  the  church. 

American  Board.— la  1834,  the  Board 
solved  on  a  mission  among  the  Zulus;  the 
design  being  to  establish  one  mission  among 
the  maritime  tribe,  under  Dingaan,  near  Port 
Natal,  and  one  in  the  interior,  amo^  tl: 
tribe  of  which  Moselekatsi  was  chief.    To  tl 
former  were  designated  Bev.  Meesrs.  Aldi 
Grout  and  Qeorge  Champion,  miMumaries,  and 
Newton  Adams,  M.  D.,  physician,  with  their 
wives ;  and  to  the  latter,  Bev.  Messrs.  Daniel 
Lindlay,  Alexander  £.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  and 
Henry  I.  Tenable,  missionaries,  with   their 
■wives.    They  sailed  December  3, 1834, 
Burlington,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town 
■   5th  of  February,  1835.    The  brethren  destined 
for  the  interior  commenced  their  journey  r' 
1000  miles,  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  thri 
large  wagons,  drawn  by  twelve  yoke  of  ose 
accompanied  by  Bev.  Mr.  Wright,  a   mi 
sionary  of  the  London  Society,  residing  at 
Qrtqna  Town,  which  place  they  reached  May 
16,  48  days  after  leaving  Cape  Town.    Here 
they  were  detained  five  montii  to  recruit  their 
cattle.    They  were  kindly  and  hospitably  " 
tertained  by  the  English  — "' '"     " 


they  occnpied  themselves  in  leaming  the  Si- 

ehuana  language,  and  in  preparing  a  small 

spelling-book  in  the  Sitibeli.  the  language 

spoken  by  the  tribe  ia  which  they  were  going. 

The  brethren  destined  to  the  maritime  tiife 

ere  detained  at  the  Cape,  in  consequence  of 

war  between  the  Kafires  and  the  Colonv,  aa 

their  route  lay  through  Kafii-aria.     Kfenn- 

while,  they  were  employed  in  missiona^  labor 

at  the  CojK! ;  and  the  church  nnder  the  care 

of  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  presented  them  with  £45 


their  wives  at  Bethelsdorp  and  Port  Elizabeth, 
with  the  missionaries  at  these  places,  they 
sailed  from  Algoa  Bay,  December  7,  and  reached 
Port,  Natal  on  the  20th.  About  30  white 
en  then  resided  at  Port  Natal,  aa  hDnters 
id  traders,  bv  whom  they  were  kindly  retxiv- 
[,  and  fumi^ed  with  cattle  for  their  wagon. 
A  fortnight  brought  them  to  the  residence  of 
Dingaan,  about  ICO  miles  from  Port  Natal. 
The  chief  consented  that  they  should  come  ta  his 
country,  but  proposed  that  they  should  first 
stop  at  Natal,  till  ho  shonld  sea  the  dfcct 
of  a  school  which  they  might  open  at  his 
place ;  to  which  they  consented.  Mr.  Cham- 
pion was  loft  at  Natal  to  make  arrangements, 
and  the  other  two  returned  to  Algoa  Bay  for 
their  families  and  effects.  On  their  arrival, 
Mra.  Grout  was  found  to  be  ill  beyond  hope  of 
fery.  She  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
24th  of  FebraaiT  following,  full  of  faith,  and 
rejoicing  that  she  had  been  connted  worthy 
to  leave  her  country  ai^  home  on  such  an  er- 

January  22, 1836,  Messrs.  Lindlay  and  Te- 
nable proceeded  from  Griqua  Town  to  visit 
Moselekatsi,  and  reached  hia  place  abont  the 
middle  of  May.  The  chief  gave  his  consent 
to  their  commencing  a  mission  among  hia 
people  ;  but  their  impressions  of  his  chwiicter 
were  unfavorable,  and  the  extent  of  hia  terri- 
tory and  number  of  his  people  fell  short  of 
then:  expectations.  The  mi^on  was  com- 
menced at  Moaika  on  the  16th  of  June,  1836. 
But  having  entered  their  houses  before  the 
mud  floors  were  aufBciently  dried,  all  of  them 
but  Dr.  Wilson  were  attacked  with  fever,  and 


rhemnatism  far  three  or  four  months.  And 
they  had  scarcely  recovered,  when  the  Dutch 
farmers,  having  been  plundered  of  their  cattle 
by  Moselekatsi,  invaded  his  country,  destroyed 
fourteen  villages,  slaughtered  great  nombers 
of  hia  people,  and  carried  off  6000  head  of 
cattle.  They  threatened  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  advised  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, which  they  did,  taking  their  course  over- 
land, to  join  the  brethren  at  PBrt  NataJ,  where 
they  arrived  July  27, 1837,  after  a  journey  of 
ten  weeks,  in  which  they  traveled  not  leas 
than  1300  miles,  over  the  worat  roads  they:  bad 
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SCcssrs.  Grout  aDdCbampionaiidDr.Ad&iiia 
arriTed  with  titclr  fiunili(!e,  at  Fort  Natal,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1836.  Diogoan  gaTe  them  a 
cordial  reception,  with  pcrmissioD  to  form  a 
station  at  nis  capital.  Mr.  Champion  waa 
destined  to  the  interior  BtatioD  at  Ginani, 
about  midwaj  bctn-een  Natal  and  the  chief's 
Nsidence ;  Dr.  Adams  to  Umlazi,  6  miles  (ram 
Fort  Natal ;  and  Mr.  Gront  to  divide  his  la- 
bors between  the  two.  The  king  sent 
girls  and  four  boja  to  bo  taught  b;  thi 
eionaries.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  m 
Ur.  OhampioQ  had  ten  bojs  and  twenty  fe- 
males under  instmctioo,  with  a  congr^atii 
on  the  Sabbath  of  abont  200.  But  the  d( 
tntic  power  of  Diugaan,  who  held  his  subjects 
in  abject  slavery,  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way.  Br.  Adams  had  about  fifty  children  in 
his  school,  besides  a  morning  claas  of  edoltfl. 
The  Sabbath  school  for  adiul^  coatiuned  250, 
and  that  for  others,  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  250  to  300.  She  also  idstmctcd  30  or 
40  females  twice  aweek  in  sewing.  The  Sab- 
bath congregation  was  about  600,  assembled 
in  the  shade  of  a  great  tree.  Four  boys  were 
taken  as  boarding  scholnrB.  Tho  press  had 
been  set  np  at  Umlazi,  and  two  or  three  clc- 
ntenlaiy  books  printed  for  the  schools.  Ht. 
Lindiey  commenced  a  station  at  the  Illovo 
Birer,  15  miles  north-vest  of  Natal,  and  Mefsrs. 
Tenable  and  Wiison^^at  Klangezoa,  30  milrs 
&rtlier  from  Port  Natal.  Mr.  Grout,  with 
the  pcnnission  of  the  committee,  returned  to 
the  United  States,  bringing  his  own  mother- 
lees  child  and  that  of  Dr.  Wilsoa 

The  Dutch  emigranta,  after  having  destroyed 
the  power  of  Mosclekatei,  proceeded  toward 
Port  NalaL  And,  althoogh  Dingaan  did  not 
claim  jurisdiction  over  the  territory,  they 
thonght  it  pmdrat  to  gain  his  consent ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  thCT  sent  their  governor,  Mr. 
Batief,  with  a  numoer  of  attendants,  to  con- 
sult htm.  Jost  before,  some  of  Dingaan's  cat^ 
tie  had  bcCTi  carried  off  by  a  party  of  Stantaiis, 
dtsgnised  as  bocrs.  Dingaan  required  BnticF 
to  sec  the  cattle  returned  before  he  would 
treat  with  them ;  and  he  accordingly  pnisaed 
the  party  of  niaranders,  and  recovered  the  cat- 
tle, without  bloodshed,  and  returned  with  them 
to  Dinsaan's  capital,  with  about  60  of  his 
loea,  who,  three  da^  after  their  arrival,  were 
all  &«achcrously  seised  and  put  to  death.  At 
the  same  time,  a  party  of  soldiera  were  sent  to 
Attack  the  bocrs  at  thdr  encampment ;  by 
whom,  however,  althoagh  surprised  in  the 
nieht,  ibfy  were  repulsed.  The  farmers  now 
raSied  their  forces,  and  with  the  newly  arrived 
emigrants  and  whites  and  Hottentots  at  Port 
Katal,  prepared  to  attack  the  treacheroos 
idiieC  rte-missionarieswere  obligedlo  retire; 
nod  kftvittg  Mr.  Lindley  at  Port  Natal  to 
watdi  the  course  of  events,  they  sailod,  with 
Iheir  bmiliea,  for  Port  Elixabeth,  on  the  30th 
of  -UarcL  By  this  time  a  righteous  Provi- 
dence bad  made  a  vagabwid  of  Mosclekatsi. 


Four  times  he  vas  attacked  and  plonjered, 
after  the  bi'eaking  up  of  the  mission. 

The  Zulus  were  victorious  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  the  people  residing  at  Natal,  and  on 
the  23d  of  April,  they  invaded  that  place,  and 
Mr.  Lindley  left  on  board  a  vessel,  and  after 
visiting  Delagna  Bav,  joined  his  family  and 
associates  at  Port  £t[zabeth.  on  the  22d  of 
June.  The  war  continuing,  Mr.  Vcnable  re- 
moved with  his  wife  to  Cnpc  Town,  and  de- 
voted him.%ir  to  evangelical  labors  amongst  a 
destitute  class  of  its  inhabitants.  They  after- 
words returned  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Champion  soon  followed.  The  for- 
mer, at  their  own  request,  received  an  honora- 
ble discharge  from  the  service  of  the  Board. 
The  latter  waitodi  with  tho  hope  of  being  able 
to  return  ;  but  his  wife's  health  had  received 
such  a  shock  from  tho  hardships  she  ha<l  en- 
dured in  Africa  as  to  give  little  prospect  of 
that  cherished  hope  ever  being  realized.  After 
laboring  several  years  in  tho  ministry  iu  this 
country  ho  was  attacked  with  a  pulmonary 
comphunt ;  and  having  visited  Saata  Cruz,  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  the  hope  of  being  bene- 
fited, he  entered  into  his  rest,  at  the  age  of  31. 
"'     life  was  one  of  rare  consecration  to  tho 

_[!  of  Christ    FoascsMng  an  ample  fortune, 

and  the  esteem  of  a  most  respectable  circle  of 
fricnils,  ho  loft  all  and  entered  on  the  mission- 
ary  work ;  and  his  fondest  desire  to  tiic  last, 
was,  to  rosximc  his  missionaiy  labors,  and  spend 
his  life  among  the  degraded  Zolos  in  South 
Africa.  His  wife,  after  a  few  years  of  suScr- 
ing,  followed  him  to  the  grave,  leaving  a  son 
on  OTplian.  Mr.  Champion,  after  providing 
ibrhisfamilv,  Icftthe  residue  of  his  estate  to  the 
Board.  Dr.ft'ilsou  retnrned  to  this  conntry,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  West  African  Mission. 

The  Colonial  Government  resolved  to  take 
military  possession  of  Port  Natal,  and  the 
boers  gained  a  decided  victory  over  Dingnan, 
and  took  bis  <»pital,  and  drove  him  from  his 
dominions.  Umpandi,  the  brother  of  Din- 
gaan, to  save  his  life,  as  was  snpposcd,  from 
the  jealoos  cruelty  of  his  brother,' withdrew 
from  the  Znln  territory.  Being  joined  by  a 
majority  of  his  people,  he  was  declared  king, 
dcKated  Dingaan  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  com- 
pelled him  t«  flee.  The  Dntch  afterwards 
chased  Diugaan  to  a  great  distance. 

Mr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Adams  with  Mrs. 
Adams,  returned  to  Fort  Natal  on  the  12th 
of  Jnne,  1639.  Mrs.  lindley  was  detained  till 
autumn,  by  the  illness  of  one  of  their  children. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  withdrew  their  mili- 
tary force,  and  left  the  boers  and  the  natives 
to  them^ves.  Mr.  Lindley  immediately  com- 
menced tis  labors  for  (be  intellectual  and 
spiritual  good  of  tho  emigranta. 

Mr.  Gront  returned  to  Port  Natal,  from  the 
United  SUtee,  with  Mrs.  Grout,  June  30. 1840. 
By  this  time,  a  congregation  of  500  had  been 
eolleeted  by  Dr,  Adams  at  Umlazi,  with  a 
Bible  class,  and  a  Sabbath  sdiool  of  200  chll- 
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dren.  Mr.  Grout  accompanied  a  Dntch  dele- 
gation to  the  resideocc  oF  tTmpandi,  and  ob- 
taiucd  his  permission  for  the  gcttlcmeot  of  a 
miissioDaiT  in  tlie  Zuln  country.  Passing  by 
GiDai]i,wLere  Messrs.  Groat  and  Champion  for- 
merly resided,  they  found  tlie  bnildings  burnt, 
and  the  place  Holitarj.  A  station  was  after- 
wards formed  in  the  Zaia  country,  at  a  place 
called  Inhiiigezi,  irhich  means  a  dar.  TLirty- 
eercn  villages  were  eo  near  this  place  that 
their  inhabitants  coald  be  collected  for  worship 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  attendance  onpreachins 
at  Inkanyczi  was  about  2&0,  and  at  p^mlozi 
about  800  at  two  different  places.  Each  sta- 
tion had  a  school  of  about  fifty  pupils.  Mr. 
.  Adams  had  a  Ecbool  for  girls  once  a  week,  and 
a  prayer  meeting  for  adolt  females,  both  clossta 
being  iustnicted  in  needlework.  One  of  the 
women  gave  evidence  of  having  been  born 
again.  The  mission,  up  tv  this  date  (1841) 
had  printed  55,3S0  P^ges,  more  than  half  of  it 
portions  of  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  Lindley,  at  his  own  request,  reeoiTcd 
dbmisston  from  the  eervice  of  the  Board,  i 
order  to  accept  the  appoinlmcnt  of  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Dntch  chnrch,  with  liberty 
to  resome  his  connection,  should  uneipceted 
changes  render  it  expedient. 

At  length,  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  mission  awakened  the  jealousy 
pf  Umpandi;  and  some  of  the  people  being 
accused  by  those  who  wished  to  obtain  his  favor, 
of  foreaking  him  and  attaching  themselves  to 
Mr.  Grout,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
them,  before  tbey  knew  anything  of  the  matter. 
At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  July  25th, 
1842,  it  was  announced  at  Mr.  Grout's  window 
that  an  army  was  upon  the  place.  Not  know- 
ing whether  it  was  for  him,  or  the  people,  or  for 
both,  he  commended  himself  and  his  family  to 
Ood,  before  leaving  his  room.  .  An  attack  was 
made  on  the  sis  places  nearest  the  mission 
hou-ic,  upon  thooe  who  hod  been  most  frlendlv 
to  the  mission,  with  orders  to  pat  to  dcatli 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  tnreeoflhom. 
Mr.  Grout  immediately  loft  the  stution,  and  ar- 
rived at  Umlad  with  his  family  early  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  about  a  month  afterwards,  he  com- 
menced a  new  station  on  the  Umseni  river,  sis 
miles  north-east  of  Port  Natal,  where  he  imme- 
diatc1;r  collected  a  congregation  of  GOO  to  lOOO 
attentive  hearers.  Meanwhile,  the  English, 
after  some  conflict  with  the  boers,  again  took 
possession  of  Port  Natal. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Dingaan,  the  Zalos, 
weary  of  faia  intolerable  craelty,  and  the 
scarcely  less  bloody  proceedings  of  his  succes- 
sor, liad  been  escaping  from  their  (mintry  and 
taking  rcfngc  near  Natal,  until,  including  the 
country  about  100  miles  back,  tbey  amounted 
probably  to  24,000. 

In  view  of  the  rqMsted  disasters  which  the 
mission  had  esperienced,  and  the  discouraging 
aspect  of  things,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that 
the  Wcsleyan  Methodists  were  extending  their 


missions  nearly  to  Port  Natal,  the  Prudentiol 
Committee  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  continue  the  mission ;  and  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1843,  a  letter  was  sent,  instructing 
the  brethren  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Previous 
to  this,  the  native  scttlemeots  about  Umlazi 
and  Umgeni  had  received  great  acceseiona  of 
emigrauls  from  the  Zulu  country.  Tbe  Colo- 
nial Govcnimcnt,  in  creoting  a  now  colony  at 
Fort  Natal,  hod  oCGcially  announced  that  no 
bws  should  be  allowed,  recogniziog  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color ;  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  upon  any  people  without  Iho 
colony,  by  persons  not  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  uie  Colonial  Government ;  and  that 
slavery  shoald  not  be  tolerated  in  any  form. 
A  commissioner  had  also  arrived,  who  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  giving  the  natives  loud  on 
which  they  might  torm  distinct  ECtUementa; 
of  having  one  or  more  missionaries  in  each 
district ;  and  of  employing  all  the  influence 
of  the  Government  t<i  induce  the  people  to 
conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries. 
Dr.  Adams  hod  also  visited  Umpandi,  and  a 
request  had  been  received  from  him  that  a 
colonial  agent  and  a  missionary  might  be  sent 
to  reside  near  him.  About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Grout  had  about  10,000  people 
around  him,  within  the  extent  of  an  ordinary 
New-England  parish,  and  a  congregation  of 
500  to  1000  on  the  Sabbath,  to  whom  ho 
preached  in  the  open  air,  under  a  scorching 
African  sun. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  breth-  * 
n  received  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
They  at  once  began  making  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  InKJ  eliect.  Ilcnriii^  of  a  vessel  to 
sail  from  Cape  Town  for  the  United  Slatca, 
Mr.  Grout  immediately  proceeded  to  that 
place.  On  his  arrival  there,  a  strong  deaire 
was  maniftsted  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  others,  that  the  mission  should  not  be 
given  up.  A  public  meeting  was  called. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Grout's  statement,  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Philip,  the  American  con- 
sul, and  others,  and  a  collection  of  about  9800 
WHS  raised  to  defray  Mr.  Groat's  expenses,  till 
ho  could  communicate  with  the  ProdeuUal 
Committee.  Dr.  Philip  wrote  to  the  commit- 
tee, declaring  that,  rather  than  have  it  given 
up,  he  woald  visit  America  to  beg  for  the  mis- 
■■■""  A  joint  letter  was  also  written,  to  the 
effect,  by  all  the  mioistcrs  at  Cape  Town. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  could  not  hesitate 
to  authorize  the  mis^onarics  to  resume  their 
labors  at  Natal. 

Before  leaving  Capo  Towij,  Mr.  Grout  re- 
ceived the  most  encouraging  assurances  from 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  government  mit^ionaiT^,  with 
a  salary  of  £150  a  year,  with  the  same  oflbr  to 
Dr.  Adams ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  boers. 
"Within  the  limits  of  the  new  Colony  there 
:re  supposed. to  be  100,000  Zulus,  M^dea 
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20,000  immediately  anxud  the  two  stations 
occapied  b;  Mr.  Oroat  and  Dr.  Adams. 

Dr.  Adams  vaa  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gcepet  at  Cape  Toim,  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  the  services  being  performed  by 
Drs.  Philip  and  Adamson  and  Mesara.  Fanre 
and  Brown,  ciergymen  of  that  place. 

On  returning  to  Port  Xatai,  having:,  b^ 
some  mcana,  lost  the  right  of  resuming  his 
station  at  Umgeni,  Mr.  Grout  turned  hia  atten- 
tion to  a  site  on  the  Umvote  river,  abont  forty 
miles  north  of  Port  Natal,  which  ho  regarded 
as  a  most  eligible  post,  well  watered  and  well 
wooded,  with  good  arable  and  pasture  grounds. 
Under  date  of  October  15,  Dr.  Adams  wrote 
that  the;  had  aboat  100  uuder  instmction  in 
the  day  schools ;  and  that  there  hod  never  been 
a  time  before,  when  the  people,  yonng  and  old, 
manifested  so  much  interest  in  learning. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  Rev.  James  C. 
Bryant,  who  had  been  for  abont  five  years 
settled  as  pastor  over  a  nnited  and  attached 
people  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  sailed  for  this  mis- 
EJOQ,  with  his  wife,  and  arrived  Au^t  15. 
Abont  the  middle  of  Janaary  following,  Mr. 
and  Mre.  Lewis  (Irout  also  arrived  from  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Aldea  Uront  resigned  his 
^pointment  from  the  Government,  {which 
resignation  was  kindly  accepted,)  and  resnmed 
his- connection  with  the  Board,  in  April,  1845, 
Dr.  Adams  had  previously  declined  the  ap- 
pointment 

In  1846,  five  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  tie  Colonial  Government,  for  locatrag  the 
natives,  aiid  adjusting  their  relations  to  the 
emigrant  (armcrs,  and  a^ong  them  were 
Messrs.  Adorns  and  Lind'cyj  it  being  the 
wish  of  the  Lieutcnant^flovcmor  to  effect  the 
safe  and  permanent  settlement  of  all  classes ; 
to  secure  the  countir  lying  between  the  allot- 
ments assigned  to  ^e  natives,  so  as  l«  impose 
a  restraint  upon  their  migratory  habits ;  to 
stimulate  them  to  industry  by  establishing 
markets ;  and  also  to  moke  provision  for  the 
new  villages  that  would  spring  np,  and  for  the 
internal  management  and  defence  of  the  whole 
district. 

In  September,  134G,  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  from 
Umhiu,  that,  within  a  few  months  previous, 
there  had  been  nnnsual  seriousness  among  the 
natirei,  and  that  a  few  gave  gOod  evidence  of 
pietv.  The  converts,  of  their  own  accord,  had 
established  a  prayer  meeting  among  them- 
seives;  and,  in  December,  Mr.  Grout  wrote 
from  Umvoti,  that  the  respect  and  attention 
with  which  many  listened  to  preaching,  was 
truly  gratifying ;  and  he  was  not  without  a 
hope  that  a  young  married  couple  had  been 
truly  converted.  They  were  married  in  a 
Christian  way,  pledging  themselves  to  abandon 
pDlygnmy  ;  and  very  soon  after  commencing 
house-keeping,  tbev  set  up  family  prayer. 

Itt  porsuBnce  of  the  plans  or  the  Colonial 
Government,  five  allotments  of  land  were  made 
to  the  natives,  comprising  abont  2500  square 


miles.withapopalationof  abont  50,000.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Socielv  agreed 
to  leave  their  American  brethren  in  tne  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  coast  between  the 
Umtogela  and  Umziukulu  rivers,  a  distance 
of  160  miles. 
In  1847,  live  stations  had  been  commenced, 


south-west,  to  bo  nearer  the  centre  of  hb  dis- 
trict, and  the  name  Umlazi  had  been  transfer- 
red to  his  new  abode,  tho  place  he  left  being 
called  Umlazi  Hiver.  Sis  were  admitted  to 
tho  church  at  Uralozi,  this  year,  as  the  result 
of  what  seemed  clearly  to  be  a  gracious  visita- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  hod  also  been 
some  ecriousacss  at  Umvoti,  and  a  native 
helper  hod  there  been  admitted  to  the  church. 
Two  or  three  boys,  also,  were  regarded  as 
hopefid  converts. 

Speaking  of  an  evening  seboo),  which  ho 
had,  of  sixteen  r^nlar  attendants,  Mr.  Grout 
says  :  "  They  do  not  confine  their  stndy  of 
books  to  the  particular  hour  appropriate  to 
their  instruction,  but  seize  also  upon  other 
opportunities.  Not  nn&eqnently  have  I  seen 
them  reading  or  studying  at  intervals  of  labor, 
""  reading  the  Scriptures  together,  by  the  light 


of  ft  wood  fire  ii 


10  evening. 


I  have  seen  the 


same  ^nng  men  and  boj;^  eight  or  ten  in  ni 
ber,  singing  their  mommg  and  evening  hymn 
of  praiso  to  Ood  in  their  own  ton^e ';  and  I 
learn  that  one  of  th»r  number  is  in  the  habit 
of  leading  the  rest  in  prayer  at  these  timt»." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ireland  arrived  at  Port  Natal 
1  the  13th  of  Febroary,  1848,  and  were  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  Rev.  Andrew  Abraham, 
liev.  Hfman  A.  Wilder,  and  Kev.  Joseph 
Tvler,  with  thdr  wives.  At  this  period,  free 
schools  had  been  established  at  each  of  Ihc 
stations.  A  few  of  the  pupils  could  read  all 
the  books  which  the  mission  bad  priiited. 
Among  tho  pnpils  were  several  pious  young 
men,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  become  fiiture 
helpers  iii  the  missionary  work.  At  Umlazi, 
most  of  Uie  congregatioQ  had  committed  to 
memory  the  Catechism,  the  Commandments, 
and  many  paseages  of  Scripture.  The  num- 
bers that  assembled  at  the  diflerent  stations 
for  public  worship  varied  from  50  to  1000, 
who  listened  with  great  apparent  interest,  and 
behaved  with  decorum  during  all  the  services. 
This  disposition  to  assemble  and  Ikten  to 
preaching  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  one  that  promises  much  for  its  suc- 
cess. Evidences  of  the  special  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  manifested  at  all  the  diifer- 
ent  stations,  this  year,  and  twenty-four  were 
received'lnto  the  several  churches.    Some  op- 

Cition  had  been  manifested,  but  it  was  short- 
id.  At  the  close  of  1843,  nhioh  seems  to 
be  a  later  date,  15  members  Dad  been  added 
to  the  chorch  at  Umlazi  and  16  at  Umvoti. 
Pra^r-meetinga  hod  been  sustained  at  all  the 
stations,  and  the  native  converts  took  part  ia 
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them  with  a  good  degree  of  Kftdiness  sai  pro- 

Eiet;.  And  iln.  Groat  and  Mm.  Adama 
Id  weeklv  prayer-meetings  with  the  Temalcs. 
The  doottuj  concert  waa  sostaiocd  at  Umvoti 
and  Umlozi,  and  was  the  most  spirited  meeting 
of  all.  All  the  male  members  took  part  in  it 
with  delight  and  to  edification.  About  fifteen 
dollars  luid  been  contributed  at  Umvoti,  to 
anpport  a  native  miasionary  among  their  des- 
titute countrTmen,  and  abont  sevcnlcea  doUais 
at  Umlazi. 

December  23, 1850,  Mr.  Bryant  waa  called 
to  his  rest  He  waa  an  excelleut  miasionai^, 
and  the  cloee  of  bis  course  was  eminently  in 
keeping  with  his  life  Bev.  Jacob  Ludwig 
Ddfine,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  went  to 
South  Africa  in  1836,  in  connection  with  the 
Berlin  Missionary  Society,  was,  at  his  request, 
and  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  breth- 
ren of  the  miasion,  appointed  b^  the  Board ; 
and  in  the  year  1851,  the  mission  waa  rein- 
forced by  Bev.  Scth  B.  Stone  and  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Mellcn,  with  their  wives.  At  the  close 
of  1850,  there  were  churches  at  nine  of  the 
eleven  stationa,  containing  123  members,  36 
of  whom  were  received  daring  the  year.    Re- 

Slar  preaching  was  maintained  at  23  places, 
ree  free  schools,  taught  b;^  i)io«s  natives, 
contained  69  pnpils.  The  printing  press  was 
m  operation,  and  377,100  p^ca  hod  been 
printed.  The  average  population  connected 
with  each  station  was  abont  3000. 


Thedistance  between  the  extreme  stations 
is  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
nearest  English  missionary  station  is  150  miles 
from  the  most  southerly  station,  at  Umtwor 


Evidences  of  an  incipient  civilization  are 

making  their  appearance  at  the  older  stations. 
At  Umvoti,  for  instance,  nearly  eighty  persons, 
men,  woioen,  and  children,  come  acceotly  clod 
to  the  Sabbath  worship,  and  some  persona  are 
uaoally  clad  while  at  work  daring  the  week. 
Three  families  live  in  civilized-looking  hoosee, 
and  some  seven  or  eight  natives  ore  erecting 
simihu  habitations.  These  ore  substitnting 
iron  pots  for  cooking,  in  place  of  the  dd 
earthen ;  and  are  nsing  spades,  axes,  saws,  and 
other  kindred  instnuoents  of  husbandry  and  the 
arts.  One  native  has  procured  a  cart  and  oxen, 
and  thus  takes  produce  to  the  market.  House- 
hold furnitoro  ts  natorolly  foond  in  the  im- 
proved houses,  and  clothing  to  correspond,  and 
somo  have  procured  writing  materials,  and 
learned  how  to  nse  them. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of 
the  mission  at  the  cioso  of  the  year  1851,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  following  year,  which  arc 
not  BO  full,  will  not  materially  vary  the  re- 
sult: 


ZULU  MISSION. 


Native  Assiatanta 

Out-stations      -       ■ 

8abbitth  Preaching  Places  for  Hissionories    - 
Wook-day  Preaching  Places      .... 
Average  Sabbath  Congregation  at  the  Stations 

Schools 

Male  Pupils 

Pemale  Pnpils 

Total 

Christian  Marriages       ..... 

Children  Baptized ' 

Churches       ....... 

Members  received  during  the  year     - 
Suspended     --..... 

Excommnnicated      .-.-.. 

Died 

Male  Members  in  good  standing 
Female     do.  do.  .... 

Whole  nnmber  of  Church  Members  - 
Candidates  for  admission       .... 


lo  go  from  knml  la  knal  Mig,  tUtinj  Dad  pituhlog  to  Ui*  pi 
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fiigfat  chnrcbea  IwTe  been  organized  in  this 
miffiioB,  the  largest  of  which  has  fiftj-fire 
membeTB,  and  the  smallest  four.  The  goapel 
is  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times, 
at  each  of  the  twelve  stations,  and  with  more 
or  leas  reeolaril^  at  aeren  oat-etations,  either 
00  the  Sabbath  or  daring  the  week.  Sabbath 
acboolsalaoaresaataiued,aiid  week!;  meetings 
fbr'pra;er  and  religiooa  instnctioiL  Eightcoi 
persoDS  were  received  into  the  chorchea  auring 
the  year  1852.  The  report  of  (he  aisdon 
^leaks  also  of  twentj-five  other  cases  regarded 
■a  "hopefoL"  "Such  ia  the  beginning  ot 
things.  The  work  mores  on  as  yet  siowlf. 
Still  tlu  li^t  is  spreading — knowledge  is  in- 
creasiDg.  lite  fallow  groimd  is  being  broken 
np,  and  the  seed  is  Ming,  some  by  the  way- 
side, eotae  on  stony  gronnd,  some  among 
tfaoTDS,  and  some  on  kockI  ground,  as  in  other 

Crta  of  the  world.  The  harvest  ia  not  yet ; 
b  it  will  sorely  come.  The  namber  of  pcr- 
aona  oaostJtntiDg  the  Sabbath  congregations 
varies  from  thirty  cv  fcrty  up  to  two  hundred." 

In  the  report  of  bia  station  for  1852,  Mr. 
Zjiodley  remarks : 

"With  several  of  my  chorch  members,  I 
continne,  as  I  ever  haTO .  been,  well  pleased. 
With  most,  I  see  DO  cause  to  find  serious  fanlt ; 
yet  my  observation  aud  experience,  during  the 
past  yi»r,'have  tended  to  weaken  my  confi- 
dence inthe  religious  professioQsof  this  people. 
They  do  not  give  sach  evidence  as  I  could  wish 
of  a  thoroogh  change  of  heart.  Aud  tins  ques- 
tion, always  a  dUGcnIt  one,  lias  now  become 
painfol ;  '  How  much  allowaoce  ought  to  be 
made  for  imperfection  in  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  thwe  who  have  barely,  and  but  lately, 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  a  troly  d^rading 
beatbenisBl'" 

RheniA  Mmrntari/  SociOij. — la  the  summer 
of  1829,  this  Bode^  sent  to  South  Africa 
foDT  gradaales  of  their  Uission  Seminary,  at 
Bameo.  Ther  sailed  in  company  with  Dr. 
Philip  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Paris 
Society.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  two  of 
them,  Heaare.  Luckhoff  and  Zahn,  entered 
into  the  serviee  of  two  local  associations  at 
Steilenbosch  and  Tolbagh ;  but  afterwards 
these  a»ociations  transferred  their  chapeb  and 
other  buildings  to  the  Rhenish  society.  The 
other  two  proceeded  with  Br.  Philip  liirther 
into  the  interior,  and  purchased  the  property 
M  a  boer,  near  Claowiliiam,  which  they  named 
Wnppertiud.  This  estate  contained  60,000 
acres  of  land,  oo  which  they  established  a  mis- 
BOD  colony.  Whoever  promised  to  submit  to 
ita  regulations  received  a  piece  of  land,  and 
aid  in  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house.  He 
was  retjnired  to  clothe  himself,  shan  theft  and 
dmnkeoneM,  remain  with  his  family,  and  yield 
obedience  to  tlie  missionaries.  Thus  speedily 
arose  the  flourishing  African  Wupperthal, 
which,  crowned  with  beaatiful  gardci^  looks 
tike  a  village  in  Germany.  The  new  sctllcra 
woe  ipotracted  in  all  sorts  of  trades ;  and  the 


oldest  colonists  already  enjoy  considerable  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Zahn  established  a  similar  colooy 
m  1844,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eokfontein. 
where  he  bought  954  acres  for  the  snm  of 
S3  500,  on  the  following  plaii :  Each  family 
receives  apiece  of  landioraiiooseandpuden, 
for  which  he  pays  a  rent  of  812.  The  rent 
para  the  interest  ou  the  money  which  Mr. 
Zahn  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  in  Cape  Town, 
and  the  surplus  is  applied  to  the  liqaidation  of 
the  principal ;  and  wlien  the  property  becomes 
(j-ee,  these  families  will  own  their  places. 

The  Dutch  boeis  coll  these  colonies  "  Insti- 
tuta,"  and  a^  very  hostile  to  them,  because 
they  ialerfere  with  Uieir  designs  of  oppressing 
the  Datives.    Artisans,  some  of  whom  ai 


from  homo.  A  strict  aiscipline  is  kept  np, 
and  every  one  exerts  himself  to  earn  a  living. 
and  to  leave  off  the  former  habits  of  filth  and 
theft.  But  some  of  the  German  colonists,  who 
have  settled  among  them,  hare  set  them  a  bod 
example,  and  the  socie^  have  determined  to 
send  no  more  snch  colonists  in  future. 

lu  1830,  three  more  missionaries  wa«  sent 
from  Barmen,  and  2  new  stations  were  founded. 
One  of  them,  called  Ebenezer,  at  the  mouth  of 
Elephant  River,  was  also  an  lostitutc.  The 
other  was  at  Worcester.  The  station  at  Ebe- 
nezer, being  dependent  for  its  fertility  npon 
the  overflow  of  the  river,  often  suffers  severely 
from  drooghV  as  the  river  sometimes  docs  not 
overflow  for  six  or  seven  veara  There  are 
300  or  400  inhabitants  at  tnis  station,  moet  of 
whom  ore  baptized.  On  account  of  its  drought, 
this  station  would  have  been  given  up,  bat  for 
the  tact  that  it  furnishes  an  important  starting 
point  for  the  intercourse  with  the  territories  of 
S'amaqoa  and  Damara.  The  society  have  also 
stations  at  Saron,  near  Tnlbagh  and  at  Kom- 

aggai,  in  the  north-weet  corner  of  the  col- 

At  all  the  stations,  buildings  for  the  schools. 
and  churches,  and  dwclling-hooses  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, have  been  ercctM  ;  and  everywhere 
a  formal  living  in  community  has  been  organ- 
ised ;  that  is,  in  every  missionary  community 
there  arc  chosen,  from  among  the  baptized  na- 
tiris,  elders  or  presbyters  who  form  the  church 
scEsloo  to  the  misiOnory,  and  who  maintain 
discipline  over  the  commuuitj.  Clerks  and 
church  ofSceis  are  chosen,  native  omistants  arc 
educated,  who  especially  ^ive  their  aid  in  the 
schools.  Missionary  associations  arc  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  people,  though  nearly  all  very 
poor,  contribute  according  to  their  ability  to 
the  support  of  their  ministers.  The  iircoching 
of  the  gospel  has  nowhere  encountered  systema- 
tic opposition  from  the  natives  tbeinsclvis ;  and 
the  govemmeut  has  shown  itself,  for  the  most 
part,  very  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the 
-■- "Onoriea.     Bot  the  bocrs  are  ijitter  foes  of 
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ttries,  because  they  rescue  th 
groea  from  their  cruel  oppreasorB. 

.  Until  the  year  1840,  tV  missiouaries  of  the 
society  in  Africa  had  not  advanced  further 
to  the  north  than  Ebocezer.  Near  to  the 
boandarv  of  Kommaggas,  Mr.  Schmden,  aa 
esteemed  German  missionary,  waa  stationed,  in 
connection  with  the  London  Ittissionary  So- 
ciety. At  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  in 
Namaqaaland,  oo  the  other  side  of  the  Orange 
EiTer,  and  he  was  now  worn  out  with  ago. 
The  London  Missiooatr  Society  declined  to 
send  him  any  assistants.oectinse  they  had  giTCD 
up  the  western  coasts  of  South  Africa,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Rhenish  Society  j  thus 
Sdimelcn  turned  to  this  society,  and  prayed 
for  fellow-laborers.  The  first  brother  ecct  him 
was  KIcinschmidt,  who  went  out  to  him  in 
the  year. 1840 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  five 
others  went 

In  the  year  1842,  three  of  the  brethren  re- 
moved into  Great  Namaqualand,  and  as  far  a£ 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  where  the  boundaries 
of  NegToiand  or  Damara  close,  opposite  to  the 
territory  of  the  Yellow  Namaquaa.  The  nest 
year  they  were  followed  by  two  other  miasioao- 
rice  into  Little  Xamaqnaland ;  and  when,  in 
1848,  tlie  old  Scbmelen  died,  Kommaggas  con- 
tinncil  to  be  oocnpicd  by  one  of  the  eociely's 
jnisaionaries.  They  have  to  the  south  of  the 
Orange  Eiver,  in  Little  Namoqua,  three  star 
lions,  Eommaf^gas,  Kokfontcin,  and  Pclla, 
with  Beroral  outstations.  In  these  are  placed 
lliree  missionaries,  with  several  native  assist- 
ants. Theycarry  on  their  labors  among  some 
two  thoosand  Namaquos,  who  arc  scattered 
over  many  hmidred  mUra  of  these  deserts, 
and,  besides  their  Kamaqua  tongue,  fpr  the 
most  part  nndcrstand  abo  the  Dutch.  About 
three  hnndrcd  had  been  baptized  in  1850, 
and  the  desire  to  obtain  baptism  was  universai. 
The  people  are  poor  and  ilUiy;  but  little  grain 
is  grown  ;  and  for  cattle  little  grass  con  be 
fbnnd.  The  whole  country  is  now  English  ter- 
ritory ;  aod  thus  it  is  sure  to  happen  that  the 
rapacious  boers  wiii  take  from  these  poor  people 
their  last  wells  and  their  fertile  strips  of  land. 

Of  the  three  brethren,  who 'proceeded  into 
Oreat  Namaqualand,  tiro  adTanccd  to  where 
the  Zwakop  Bows  into  Wbole-bay,  and  forms 
the  Dorthem  bomidary  of  Namaqualand.  The 
third  remained  in  tho  heart  of  the  country, 
and  bnilt  himself  a  house  and  n  church  near  a 
beantifal  fonnt^uo,  and  called  the  place  Betha- 
ny. From  this  centre  he  commenced  his  labors 
all  round,  in  a  wide  circle,  which  iJ  lai^cr  than 
all  Ireland.  But  very  few  people  reside  in 
these  districts,  only  some  three  thousand  ;  who, 
in  order  to  find  food  for  their  small  cattle,  travel 
incessantly  from  one  pastnrage  to  another,  keep 
as  long  as  possible  by  their  teachers  in  Bethany, 
bnt  must  always  soon  pull  down  their  bote,  in 
order  to  set  them  up  again,  for  a  short  time,  in 
more  snitabte  locfllities.  The  missionary,  too, 
travels  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  visits 


all  the  separate  parties  tn  the  desert,  remuns 
with  each  a  few  weeks  or  months,  teaches  and 
administers  the  sacraments,  and  then  returns 
again  to  the  centre  at  Bethany,  With  each 
troop  is  a  native  assistant,  who  carries  on  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  "absence  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Abont  1000  were  baptized  in  1850,  of 
whom,  probably,  the  half  partake  of  the  Load's 
Supper.  The  missionaries  usually  employ  an  irt- 
lerpreter,  as  the  prnnnnciation  of  {he  Nama- 
qua  dialect  is  too  diSicnlL  But  they  have 
already  succeeded  in  fixing  the  langnage  by 
writing,  and,  btsidcs  a  catechism,  they  have 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  that  tongue ; 
and  by  the  a-sSisfance  of  the  British  ind  For- 
eign Bible  Society  have  had  it  printed  at  the 
Cape,  and  distributed  among  the  people.  The 
large  circuit  of  the  desert  of  Great  Namaqna- 
land  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  and  a  second 
misaioDery  has  been  sent 

The  two  missionaries  who  proceeded  in  the 
year  1842,tothcnortbern  boundaries  of  Nama- 
qualand, met  with  a  very  friendly  receptiou 
troa  Jonker,  the  Namaqoa  chief  of  that  dia- 
trief,  who  had  dwelt  before  in  Little  Noma- 
qnaland,  and  had  there  been  baptized.  They 
were  the  means  of  aoppressing  the  desolating 
warlare  which  had  hitherto  been  waged  b^ 
tween  the  Xamaquas  and  the  Damares,  and  of 
establishing  peace.  Upon  this  they  thought 
that  the  door  was  opened  to  them  to  visit  tho 
populous  triijcs  that  live  to  the  north,  towards 
the  Niger;  bnt  disputes  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood prevented  all  extension  of  missionary 
undertokmp ;  and,  on  aecoust  of  them,  the 
locality  was  abandoned  to  the  Weslcyans.wbo 
claimM  prior  occupancy.  But  Jonker  with 
liis  people  have  relapsed  mto  the  abominations 
of  heathenism;  and  they  have  become  the 
worst  robbers  and  murderers,  so  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  that  district  have  no  more  danger 
OQS  foe  than  that  Jonker,  who  formerly  sat  at 
their  feet.  Directly  after  the  missionaries 
abandoned  Jonker's  locality,  two  brethren 
were  sent  out  to  their  aid  in  1845.  They  now 
divided  themselves ;  two  went  forward  into 
Damaratand,  and  one  established  at  Whale-bay 
the  station  of  Scbeppmansdorf,  of  the  highest 
importance  tor  iolercourse  by  sea ;  and  one, 
somewhat  farther  to  the  south,  and  towards 
tho  interior,  founded  the  flourishing  Behoboth, 
at  some  hot  springs  which  are  pretty  nomeroos 
in  that  district,  and  the  country  ronnd  about 
is  rather  fertile.  The  Noroaqua  Uibe,  which 
has  settled  there  to  the  number  of  1800  souls,. 
Is  not  compelled,  by  tho  want  of  food  for  their 
cattle,  to  toperse  at  every  instant ;  but  reside 
so  constantly  that  the  chief  and  several  of  bis 
principal  retainers  have  begun  to  bnild  for 
themselves  stone  houses  near  the  beantifal 
church  and  school,  a  thing  hitherto  anheord  of 
in  Namaqnaland.  The  congregation  nnmbcn 
four  hundred  baptized  persons,  and  about  one 
hundred  participants  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  though  it  has  existed  only  for  a  short  time, 
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it  ia  one  of  the  most  proeperooa  or  the  mission- 
ary eommnnities.  The  two  eldera,  the  four 
deacons  aj^  deaconcMca,  discharge  their  offices 
in  ftu  exemplary  manner;  paljlio  worship  ia 
Terj  regnlarlj  attended ;  a  strict  discipline  is 
adniiDistercd.  Amidat  the  tamnlts  of  war, 
alwajB  raging  aroasd,  Behoboth  has  hitherto 
been  pi^serr^  as  a  commanity  of  peace.  ^ 
mis^onary  association  bos  also  been  formed. 

The  two  missionaries  who  resolred  to  pene- 
trate northwards  iato  Damaraland,  and  to 
wliom  lately  two  other  brethren  have  gone, 
hare  had  to  struggle  with  Tory  great  difficnl- 
tics  among  the  mde  and  sar^re  negro  trlbea. 
Without  an  interpreter  and  without  any  assist- 
ftuec,  they  hod  to  master  a  language  to  which 
they  w»e  perfect  strangers,  and  which,  from 
the  hoarse  Umtats  of  the  people,  sounds  nnin- 
tcUigible  in  the  highest  d(fn^%i  t^nd  appears  to 
be  extremely  copious  in  infiections.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Damara  langnago  is  allied  to 
that  of  the  Kaflres.  The  missionaries  have, 
with  nnapeakable  pains  and  labor,  rcai^hed 
that  point,  that  they  can  both  preach  in  the 
language,  and  they  have  printed  some  little 
books  in  it  At  first  th^  kept  together  a' 
one  stAtioa  ;  but  they  have  now  three  separatt 
stations,  and  will  probably  cilead  them  to  i 
wida  circle,  as  soon  as  the  travels  nudertakcn 
to  explore  tie  country  beyond  Whalc-bay  to- 
wanb  Lake  Ngami  nare  opened  paths  into 
tiie  interior.  In  Damarolana,  thengh  the  mis- 
sionaries cannot  yet  speak  of  the  frnits  of  their 
labors,  they  can  speak  of  many  lovely  buds 
and  blossoms. 

This  mission  has  planted  an  ofihoot,  hi 
into  the  interior  of  the  coontry.  On  the 
northern  bonndaiy  of  the  Cape  colony,  not  far 
from  the  middle,  lie  the  Karroo  mountains,  on 
one  estremity  of  which  live  a  tribe  of  Bastards, 
on  the  other  a  tribe  of  Kaffrcs,  that  have  been 
srparsted  from  their  kindred  tribes,  and  have 
wandDrcd  up  and  down  for  many  years.  Among 
both  tribes  a  mission  has  been  commenced  ; 
in  1815,  among  the  Bastards  (GOO),  of  whom 
150    have    been    baptized;   in   1847,  among 


delboom  and  Schietfontein.  They  would  all 
have  the  prospect  of  pleasing  prosperity,  if 
the  hostile  Dutch  boers  did  not  penetrate  to 
them,  with  an  intention  to  drive  ont  the  tribes. 


same  place.  The  following  table,  though  im- 
perfect, will  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  different  stations : 


condition.  Of  ita  seventeen  stations,  ten 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  fonr  among 
the  yamaquaji,  and  three  among  the  Hereros. 
Seheppmjinsdorf,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Namaqua  stations,  is  near  WTiaicSsh  Bay. 
Xew  Barmen  lies  aboat  two  hundred  miles 
nortb-eaat  from  Scheppmanadorf.  Of  the  other 
two  HercTO  Btations,  Otjimbingne  is  Situated 
five  davs'  journey  west  of  -New  Barmen,  and 
Pchmeten's  Expectation  is  one  day  east  of  the 
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J 

i! 

11 

Stations. 

1 

1 

k 

im 

2400 

900 

292 

Satepta    -    .    -    - 

1843 

400 

145 

72 

Worcester  -    -    - 

1832 

2000 

303 

120 

Tulbagh  -    -    -    - 

1830 

1000 

190 

75 

Saron     .... 

1846 

500 

109 

58 

EbencMr       -    .    - 

1834 

300 

158 

GO 

Wupperthal    -    - 

1830 

400 

21- 

117 

1645 

800 

182 

48 

Schietfontein    -    - 

1847 

800 

191 

Eichtei^^     .  ". 

1829 

400 

200 

72 

1843 

400 

107 

41 

Steiukopf   .    -    - 

1821 

600 

250 

60 

Pella 

1849 

400 

? 

( 

Bethany      -    -    . 

1814 

300 

240 

TO 

Beersheba     .    -    - 

1842 

600 

462 

190 

Rehoboth    -    .    . 

1845 

900 

430 

IGO 

Kam      .... 

1842 

400 

209 

90 

New  Barmen 

1846 

300 

47 

30 

1848 

500 

0 

3 

Otjimbingue      -    . 

1849 

200 

0 

I 

13000 

"4340 

1.647 

B^lin  SlissitmaTy  Sxietu.— This  society 
commenced  operations  in  Sonth  Africa  in 
1833.  Quo  of  the  stations  firet  occopicd  by 
its  mi^ionarics  was  Beanfort  Some  of  them 
went  among  the  Cornnnas  aaii  Kaflres.  Since 
1838,  they  have  had  stations  at  Oape  Town 
and  Zoar.  Its  stations  in  1847  were,  Zoar, 
Bethel,  Itembia,  Emmaus,  Bethany,  and  Fricl. 
The  nnmber  of  its  missionaries  is  14 ;  of  bap- 
tized persons,  907 ;  of  scholars,  418. 

Nonee^n  Protestant  Missionary  Sodely. —  1 
TbJB  society  have  recently  commenced  a  mis-  I 
sion  near  Port  Natal,  where  they  have  scot 
fonr  missionaries  ;  but  wc  have  no  particnhira  ' 
concerning  their  operations. 

The  following  table  presents  a  general  sum- 
mary of  missionary  operations  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  United  Brethren  and  the  Wes- 
Icyans  do  not  distinguish,  in  their  reports,  bo- 
tween  ordained  missionaries  and  assistanta  In 
aevcra!  other  respects,  the  returns  are  wanting, 
leaving  the  table  incomplete ;  but,  in  the  most 
important  particulars,  they  are  so  nearly  full 
as  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  the  work.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Paris  are  chiefly  employed 
in  ministering  to  the  established  churclica  in 
tho<coloDy,  and  the  resnlta  of  their  labors  are 
not  reported. 
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Uii^ioiuiu. 

AmIsUqW, 

j 

s 

1 

,' 

SocrariKB. 

fe . 

5 

CB 

1 
5 

Moranaoa, 

LoDdoQ  Mbsionoi?  Soc., 
Scotch  Mia^ons, 
Frendi  Protest  Miasions, 
Americiui  Board, 
Wealevan  Society, 
Gospel  Propagation  Soc., 
Bhenish  Mias.  Society, 
Norwegian  Miss.  Society 
Berlin  Miss.  Society,    ■ 

8 
28 
10 
11 
12 
42 

20 

6 

29 
32 

8 
U 
12 
39 
50 
21 

6 
14 

154 

3 

1 

6 

9 

646 
10 

907 

8 
9 

1882 
4301 

109 
1183 

166 
4970 

1647 

60 
12 

3483 

310 
188 

7479 

418 

1733 

6935 

312 
41,790 
13,000 

Total, 

137 

225 

154 

10 

672 

14,258 

11,878 

.62.037 

AFRICA,  WESTERN:*  That  part  of  the 
contincDt  of  Africa,  irhich  lies  along  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  from  the  Soutbem  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Stihara,  in  hititude  16°  or  11° 
north,  to  Cape  Negro,  near  the  river  Nonrse, 
or  the  Southern  boundajy  of  Bcnguela,  in 
about  the  same  latitude  South.  It  varies  in 
width,  from  200  to  350  miles,  and  bears  abont 
the  Bume  geographical  relation  to  the  continent 
of  Africa,  that  the  Atlaatie  States  do  to  North 
America.  The  Kong  Jibuiitains  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  northern  half  of  West 
.  Africa,  and  the  Sierrja  del  CryUal  moaDtaina 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Southern  half. 
The  former  take  their  rise  about  200  miles 
cast  of  the  Oalf  of  Benin,  and  ran  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  keeping  nearly  parallel  to 
the  aea-coast,  and  not  more  than  200  miles  dis- 
tant, ontil  they  reach  tho  latitude  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  make  an  immense  sweep 
into  the  interior,  inclining'  to  tbo  north-cast, 
until  they  lose  themaelves  in  the  sands  of  the 
Desert  700  or  800  miles  from  the  seon^oast,  and 
more  than  1500  miles  from  their  starting  point. 
The  latter  rise  neai^r  to  th^  searcoaat,  and  for 
the  first  hundred  miles  are  in  sight  of  it ;  after 
which,  they  bear  off  in  a  souuerly  direction, 
for  200  miles,  and  then  resume  a  parallel  liae 
to  the  sea-cooat,  till  their  tennination,  in  the 
btitnde  of  Bengueia,  1000  or  1200  miles  from 
theplace  of  beginning. 

The  three  gcand  divisions  of  Western  A&ica, 
are  Senegambia,  Upper  or  Northern  Guinea, 
and  Soathem  Qninea  or  Southern  Ethiopia. 
The  first  of  these  extends  from  the  soathem 
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borders  of  Sahara  to  Cape  Yerga,  10°  north 
latitude,  reaching  inward  700  miles.  The 
second  extends  from  Cope  Verga  to  the  Cam- 
eroon mountains,  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  a  di^ 
tancc,  OD  the  coast,  of  more  than  1500  miles, 
but  not  more  than  250  miles  wide.  The  third 
estcnds  from  the  Cameroon  mountains,  in  4^ 

irth  latitude,  to  Benguela. 

The  phygical  aspect  of  the  country  presents 
amis  of  the  richest  and  most  exuberant  nat- 
ural scenery  in  tlie  world.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Mount,  and  Cane  Messu- 
rado,  the  eye  rests  upon  bold  heoolands  and 
high  promontories,  enveloped  in  the  richest 
tropical  verdure.  In  the  rc^on  of  Cape  Pal- 
mofl,  there  ore  extended  plains,  Bomoivbat  un- 
dulated, and  beantified  with  almost  every  vari- 
ety of  the  palm  and  palmetto.  On  the  Derwin 
coast,  the  country  rises  to  high  table  land,  of 
the  richest  aspect,  and  of  immense  extent. 
Tho  Gold  Coast  presents  hills  and  dales  of 
almost  every  conceivable  form  and  variety. 
And,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fernando  Po  and 
the  Cameroons,  mountain  scenery  presents  it- 
self of  exceeding  beauty  and  surpassing  mag- 
nificence. 

The  western  ooasta  of  Africa  are  watered  by 
four  great  and  noble  rivers  j  the  Sent^l  and 
Gambia  in  Senegambia,  the  Niger  in  Ivorthern 
Guinea,  and  the  Congo  in  Soathem  Guinea ; 
bewdes  which,  are  several  small  rivers  and 
streams,  which  ran  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  discharge  of  the  rivera  and  small  streams 
is  freouently  obstructed  by  the  heavy  swells 
from  Ine  open  ocean, and  form  themselves  into 
back  waters  or  lagoons,  in  consequence  of 
^e  exposed  condition  of  the  aea-coast  These 
lagoons  are  separated  Sroia  the  ocean  by  & 
narrow' sand  bank,  thrown  up  by  the  outer 
swell.  They  are  sotaetimes  200  or  300  miles 
long,  but  generally  only  a  few  feet  deep,  and 
Bcloom  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  wide. 
They  furnish  great  facilities  of  intercourse  and 
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commerce  to  the  maritime  tribes,  but  are 
dmltow  Tor  ordioarj  shipping.  Tbe  coast  of 
Africa  a  greatly  waDtiog  in  good  bays  and 
harbors. 

'  The  extent  of  temtoir  beliHigiiig  to  the 
^glish  colony  at  Sierra  Leoae,  is  aboat  3000 
tniXca.  The  British  poseess  also  several  small 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Gninea,  viz.,  Capt 
Coiut  CfolU,  Suuondee,  Dix  Cove,  Annamaioe, 
Jkra  and  Lagot.  The  town  of  Bonny  is  sit- 
uated at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Niger,  and  has 
been  a  great  mart  for  the  slave  trade.  The 
lalands  of  Ascension  and  SL  Helena  belong 
to  Oreat  Britain  ;  the  Madeira  and  Cape  De 
Verde  Islands;  to  the  Pottnguese.  The  For- 
tagnese  have  also  formed  settlements  below 
tbe  Niger,  an  the  coasts  of  Congo,  Loaogbo 
and  Bengnela. 

ClanaU. — Tbe  heat  is  seldom  oppres^ve  . 
tbe  sea-coast    Alternate  land  and  sco-breezes 


are  cool,  and  the  wind  blows  very  strongly. 
On  the  coast  of  Sen^^ambia  the  heat  is  op- 

reive,  bnt  not  so  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
tike  interior,  bevond  the  reach  of  the  land 
and  sea  breezes,  the  climate  no  doabt  would 


AJrica  are  divided  into  three  great  families, 
corresponding  with  tbe  three  gi^nd  j^cogroph- 
icat  divisioDs.  Although  these  families  belong 
to  one  race,  yet  there  ore  marked  and  essential 
di^rences  between  them. 

In  Scnegambia  there  are  three  leading  &ini 
lies,  known  as  the  Jalo^  Maudiu^ues,  and 
Fcmlahs.  Bymanjit  isdoubted  whethereither 
of  these  are  pure  negroes.  The  Fouhihs  are 
evidently  a  mixed  race.  They  arc  Mohanme- 
daas,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Ouioea  are  essentially  Pagan. 

Northern  Uuinea  is  inhabit^l  by  the  Nigri- 
tian  family,  so  called  from  their  EnppDsed  de- 
scent from  the  great  n^ro  families  living  in 
the  valley  of  the  Niger.  Thev  are  here  sub- 
divided into  six  or  seven  families. 

Soathem  Gninca  is  inhabited  by  the  Nilotic 
family,  BO  called  from  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Nile.  They  are 
q>read  over  the  whole  of  the  south  lia-IF  of  the 
continent.  They  diSer  in  many  respects  from 
theinhabibuiUofUpperOoinea.  Tneyarenot 
so  robust  and  energetic  as  the  Nigrition  race. 
Their  forms  are  more  slender,  their  features 
are  better,  and  they  are  characterized  by  more 
■hrewdoess  and  pliancy  of  character. 

Goaemment. — TTiere  are  no  extended  politi- 
cal oi^anizations  in  Western  Africa,  excepting 
the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  and 
neither  of  these  is  laimr  or  more  powerful 
than  the  second-rate  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  people  live  tegeUier 
in  small  independ^t  commonities,  varying  in 


popnlation  from  IDOO  to  20,000.  The  form 
of  government,  nominatly,  is  monarchy,  but 
in  reality,  it  is  more  patriarchal  than  mon- 
arcbicaL 

Sodai  Condition. — Though  greatly  debased 
by  their  heathenism,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Africa  ore  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  lowest  of  the  human  race,  Tbe^  have 
fixed  habitations ;  they  cultivate  the  soil,  have 
herds  of  domestic  animals ;  and  ^ow  as  much 
foresight  as  most  other  people  in  providing  for 
their  future  wants.  They  nave  mode  consid- 
erabia  proficiency  in  most  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  evince  a  decided  taste  and  capacity 
for  commercial  puisails.  They  have  no  writ- 
ten literature,  (excepting  the  Mohammedans 
among  them ;)  bat  the?  have  abundance  of 
unwritten  lore,  in  the  form  of  fables,  allego- 
ries, traditions,  and  proverbial  sayings,  in 
which  are  displayed  no  small  share  of  close 
observation,  lively  imagination,  and  eitraordi- 
nan  shrcwdneas  of  chuactcr. 

Moral  Condition. — SelSshoeeB,  the  control- 
ling principle  of  the  heathen  heart,  hag  ftill 
sway  here.  The  principles  of  justice,  the 
rights  of  individoals,  the  rales  of  aeeentn',  the 
voice  of  humanity,  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendship,  are  trampled  under  foot.  Theft, 
falsehood,  frand,  deceit,  daplicity,  injustice, 
and  opprefflion,  are  favorite  agents  and  con- 
stant companions.  Intemperance,  licentioos- 
□efs,  gluttony  and  dcbonchery  furnish  the 
aliment  upon  whioh  it  feeds.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  saja  Mr.  Wilson,  to  sav  what  vice 
is  preeminent  among  these  degraded  natives. 
Falsehood  is  universal.  No  man  speaks  the 
truth,  who  can  find  a  motive  for  telling  a  lie. 
Theft,  fraud,  and  intemperance,  are  considered 
as  praiseworthy  acta.  Chastity  is  an  idea  for 
which  th^  have  no  word  in  theb  language, 
and  of  which  they  can  scarcely  form  a  concep- 
tion. Envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  enthrone 
themselves  iu  every  heart,  luid  wield  their 
triple  sceptre  with  uncontrolled  power.  Hence, 
there  can  be  no  confidence  between  roan  and 
man,  no  sympathy  of  interests, — in  fact,  no 
snch  thing  as  society.  As  might  be  expected, 
in  SQcb  a  slate,  their  intellectnal  faculties  are 
obtose  and  circumscribed,  almost  beyond  con- 
ceptioa  Beyond  a  few  local  associations,  tbe 
ideas  of  the  most  intelligent  native  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ate  not  one  puticle  above  the 
speculations  of  a  child  in  this  countrv  of  two 
or  three  years  of  age.  And  over  sucn  minds, 
superstition  reigns  with  absolute  sway.  Al- 
tbouffh  the  African  is  by  nature  preEmineatly 
lodai,  yet  pdygamy,  wOthcrafi,  and  the  ilavt 
trade,  together  with  the  general  infinence  of 
heathenism,  render  him  on  entire  slfanger  to 
social  happiness.  Even  cannibalism  prevails 
to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  ponishroent 
for  witchcraft.  A  man's  importance  in  so- 
ciety is  regulated  by  the  number  of  his  wives ; 
but  between  them  and  himself,  there  exists  no 
oflcction.    The  African  woman  detests  her 
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hnsbtiDd  above  oil  others,  and  Btrifes,  jettlous- 
iee,  and  endless  bickerings^prcyail  funon^  the 
woraen  of  his  household.  The  belief  in  witch- 
CTftft  sunders  al!  the  ties  of  nature,  brings 
fotal  suspicion  upon  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
Slis  the  lunds  of  all  with  a  fearful  sense  of 
insecuritj.  Their  persons,  houace,  and  almost 
every  article  of  property,  must  be  (fuarded  by 
fetishes,  and  a  man  most  be  careful  what  path 
be  walks,  whose  house  he  enters,  on  what  stool 
be  aita,  and  what  he  touches.  The  ccrc' 
mony  of  "  takiog  oCf  the  fetuk  "  most  be  per- 
formed before  a  particle  of  food  or  drink  ia 
tasted.  The  hair  of  the  bead,  and  the  parings 
of  the  naila,  are  concealed  with  atndieo  care ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  theee  and  a  thousand 
other  expedients,  yet  more  silly  and  atupid, 
these  people  enjoy  no  sense  of  security,  nut 
art!  wretched  and  miserable  among  themselves, 

,  and  know  not  where  to  turn  for  relief. 

Rdigiout  Beiief,  and  Saperatilious  Customs 
and  Traditions. — It  has  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  or  dtecribe  the  religious  views 
of  the  Pagan  tribes  of  Africa,  owing  partly 
to  their  indefiaiteneas,  and  partly  to  their  habits 
of  concealment  in  relation  to  what  might  ex- 
pose thran  to   ridicule.     The  belief  in  One 

■  Great  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  U^ 
holder  of  all  things,  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  is  uni- 
versal. This  conviction  stands  out  in  every 
man's  creed  ;  ao  much  so,  that  any  theorv  of 
Atheism  would  strike  them  aa  absurd  and  in- 
deffensibla  Thar. conceptions  of  the  character 
and  attributes  of  God,  however,  are  extremely 
low.  They  think  of  bis  power  over  the  natural 
world  aa  great  and  iiresistible ;  but  they  hare 
no  jngt  ideas  of  bis  moral  purity ;  but  ascribe 
to  him  motives  and  feeling^utterly  at  variance 
with  hia  true  character.  The  tribes  along  the 
coast  have  a  name  for  Jehovah,  and  most  of 
them,  two  or  more,  significant  of  bis  character 
as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor.  The 
general  impreedon,  however,  is,  that  He  exer- 
cises veiT  little  agency  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  feeling  too  little  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  or  being  too  far  off,  to  concern 
himself  with  what  ia  transpiring  npon  earth. 
On  aome  great  occasions,  his  name  is  invoked, 
and  in  the  Grebo  country  he  ia  called  upon 
three  times,  in  a  lend  voice,  to  witncsa  any  very 
solemn  traUBBction,  aa  the  establishment  of 
peace  after  war,  Ibe  ratification  of  some  great 
treaty,  or  other  measures  of  national  import- 
ance. The  aamo  thing  is  done  by  an  indivi- 
dual when  he  is  about  to  drink  the  "  red  wood 
ordeal."  Whether  the  practice  of  calling  npon 
God  three  times,  about  which  they  are  very 
particular,  haa  any  reference  to  the  Trinity  is 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, or  borrowed  from  Chjistianity. 

Tlie  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  is 
also  general ;  bnt  they  have  no  very  definite  or 
consistent  views  as  to  what  that  state  is. 
Some   believe  in  tr»istiiigraUon,  and  bence 


animals  in  certain  localities,  as  the  monkeys 
about  Fishtown,  are  regarded  as  a-iered,  be- 
cause  they  are  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirits  of  their  deceased  friends.  The  soul  of 
one  man  is  supposed  to  have  been  revived  hi 
another,  especially  when  there  is  any  marked 
resemblance  between  the  two.  TheMpongwe 
people  suppose  there  is  a  place  where  the  spi- 
rits of  the  dead  will  be  ultimately  collected ; 
and  the  Grebos  counect  with  it  the  idea  of  an 
ordeal  tbnt  must  be  poitsed  through  in  going 
to  that  place,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
derived  from  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
taught  hy  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  who 
visited  this  coast  in  the  ICtb  aud  17th  centn- 
.  Bnt  at  present,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
supposed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  living ; 
hence  their  dreams  and  sudden  impressions 
npon  their  minds  are  regarded  as  visitations 
from  the  dead  ;  and  any  liints  or  admonitiona 
received  from  snch  sources  will  be  more  readily 
followed  than  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
Sometimcs  the  living  are  repri- 
.  the  dead  for  their  remissness  in 
duly,  and  not  nnfrequently  the  streets  and 
precincts  of  the  largest  towns  are  swept  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  in  obedience  to  some  such 
hint  from  the  dead. 

The  idea  of  a  fiiture  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  not  clearly  developed ;  bnt  a 
soparotc  burying  place  is  kept  for  atrocious 
criminals,  and  there  is  a  repugnance  felt  to 

ingling    with  the  notoriously  wicked  and 

Fetishism  and  Devil-wrskip  are  the  charao- 
.teristic  and  leading  forms  of  religion  of  the 
Pagan  tribes  of  aU  Africa.  The  two  things 
are  entirely  distinct  in  themselves ;  bnt  they 
run  together  at  so  many  points,  and  have  been 
so  mndicoofonndedb^  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  set  them  in  their  separate  and  true 
light.  A  Fetieh,  strictly  speaking,  is  little 
less  than  a  charm,  amulet,  or  talisman,  worn 
about  the  body,  or  suspended  from  some  part 
of  tho  dwelling,  and  is  intended  either  to 
guard  the  owner  from  some  apprehended  evil, 
or  to  secure  for  him  aome  coveted  good.  On 
some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  called  a  grigri, 
(greegree,)  at  other  places,  a  jvju,  (jcwjew.) 
and  others  still,  &  fetish,  all  implying  uio  same 
thing.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  an  ornament,  the  horn  of  a  goat  or 


priests.  There  are  several  claascs  of  these  fe- 
tishes, for  which  they  have  separate  names : 
those  worn  about  their  persona ;  such  as  are 
amended  over  the  doors,  and  in  different  parts 
of  their  dwellings,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  pennies  of  Uie  ancient  Jtomaus ;  such  as 
may  tie  found  along  their  highways,  to  protect 
their  farms  and  Irnit  trees  from  depredation ; 
such  S3  are  used  in  war ;  and  finally,  such  aa 
belong  t«  the  town  and  are  kept  in  a  house  at 
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tlie  entrance  of  tie  riUage,  or  at  the  residence 
of  the  chief. 

The  feluhes  are  Eapposed  to  jpoeec^  extra- 
eediaarj  and  Taried  powers.  They  preserve 
the  life  and  health  of  one  who  usee  them,  and 
gnerd  not  only  from  Tisihle  evihi,  bntfrom  the 
secret  machinotioM  of  witchcraft,  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  aimple*iniuded  African-  The 
fetish  i£  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  protect  itself 
agaiosl  violence ;  which  power  the  superstitions 
people  are  afraid  to  test.  If  the  fetish  fails,  in .~ 
giTen  iustauce,  it  onlj  proves  that  Ibis  partici 
&oiuihasiioe£cacy,andit  is  thrown  awa;  for 
«  better  oae ;  bnt  everj  oue  is  considered  cSee- 
tive  till  experience  has  proved  the  contrary. 
And,  if  nine  ont  of  ten  foil,  the  success  of  the  r-  - 
is  balanced  against  the  ^ilore  of  the  nine,  i 
the  snccefaful  one  is  the  more  rained.  Tbe^talk 
to  their  fetishes,  try  to  stir  them  up  to  action  in 
great  emergencies,  pour  rum  upon  them,  and  act 
as  if  thej  supposed  they  possessed  life  and  intel- 
ligence :  but  m  no  other  sense  can  their  fetishes 
be  considered  objects  of  religions  worship, 
a  general  thing,  they  are  regarded  as  inanimate 
objeclH,  withoat  intelligence,  but  nevertheless, 
exercising  a  silent  mysterious  influence,  either 
for  their  protection  and  preserralion,  or  to  the 
injory  of  their  fellow  men.  They  regard  this 
•3  an  established  fact ;  and  think  it  as  easy  to 
see  the  connection  between  the  fetish  and  the 
reenlt,  as  l>etween  poison  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach and  death  that  follows. 

The  practice  of  wearing  and  nsing  fetishes 
ia  aniveiKil.  They  may  be  seen  along  every 
path,- at  the  gate  of  every  village,  over  the 
door  of  every  house,  and  around  the  neck  of 
every  one.  The  young,  especially  those  who 
have  had  some  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world,  show  some  skepticism  on  the  sulyect ; 
bnt  the  older  people,  especially  when  the^  be- 
come contemplative,  and  feel  the  inCrmitics  of 
age,  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity.  The 
people,  however,  have  less  feeling  of  sccurify 
than  if  they  had  none  of  these  charma  ;  and 
they  never  rely  upon  Ihcm  in  any  very  trying 
or  dangeronB  emergency.  Indeed,  when  fljiog 
from  imminent  dancer,  Ihej  will  tear  off  their 
fetishes  and  throw  them  away,  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  incumbrance. 

Fetishes  are  extensively  employed  to  protect 
property,  and  to  punish  ofienders.  They  are 
Djado  last  to  fruit  trees,  set  upon  the  borders  of 
a  farm,  or  tied  around  the  neck  of  a  goat ;  by 
which  it  is  supposed  that  trespaasera  will  be 
ponished.  And  so,  when  any  great  national 
law  has  been  adopted,  a  fetish  is  made,  to 
poDuh  the  ofibnder.     Bat  this  is  more  fre- 

ritly  done,  when  they  are  too  feeble  to  take 
axecntion  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
The  use  of  fetishes  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  belief  in  vntdurafi. 

/Jepj^-uwrsAip.— The  only  thing  in  Western 
Africa  that  can  strictly  be  regarded  as  religious 
worabip,  is  that  which  is  offered  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  nsually  denominated  "  Devil- 


vorihip." 


displeasure  deprecated.  Bnt  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  any  idea  of  evil  spirits  dis- 
tinct from  tuose  which  are  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  wicked  men.  The  presence  of 
some  spirits  is  courted ;  houses  are  bnilt  for 
their  accommodation,  and  occasional  ofibrings 
of  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  furniture  arc  taken 
to  these  houses  for  their  nae.  They  place  largo 
quantities  of  cloth,  beads,  knives,  pipes,  tobac- 
co, and  ornaments  in  the  coCBu,  ana  large  ar- 
Ucles  of  furniture  aronnd  the  grave  out^de, 
for  the  use  of  the  dead. 
There  arc  also  other  spirits,  whose  presence 
much  dreaded.  They  are  Bopposed  to  canec 
sickness,  drought,  wars,  pestilence,  and  other 
forma  of  national  evil;  and,  in  some  places, 
they  make  offerings  to  the  devil  to  appease  hi^ 
wrath, and  inducehim  to  withdraw  theaeourge. 
On  the  Gold  coast,  there  are  stated  occasions 
when  the  people  turn  out  at  night  to  drive  the 
devil  away  from  town  with  cIudb  and  torches. 
■ '  "  given  signal,  the  whole  commonity  start 
ammence  a  most  hideona  bowline,  beat 
atoot  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  their  hooses, 
then  rush  into  the  strccta  like  frantic  maniacs, 
beat  the  air  with  their  ctubs,  brandish  their 
torches,  and  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  - 
Soon,  some  one  oDnoanccs  that  the  devil  is 
leaving  the  town  by  some  particular  gate, 
when  they  al]  rush  in  thut  direction,  and  pnr- 
"  "m  lor  miles  from  tlio  town, 
iposed  demoniacal  poseeasiona  are  very 
on,  and  the  feats  performed  by  those 
re  believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
these  agents,  are  not  unlike  thoee  described  in 
the  New  Testament  Frantic  gratnres,  con- 
vulsions, foaming  at  the  mouth,  feats  of  super- 
natural stren^h,  furious  mvings,  bodily  Inco- 
rations,  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  other  things 
of  a  similar  nature,  characterize  all  those  cases 
which  they  regard  as  being  under  the  influenco 
of  evil  spirits.  But  some  of  these,  Mr.  Wilson 
ays  he  found  out  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
idmjnistratiou  of  powerful  narcoties,  and  oth- 
Ts  were  the  natural  reaults  of  a  highly  excited 
state  of  the  nerves.  But  there  were  other  ex- 
hibitions of  feeling  and  actions,  which  conkl 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  either  of  these  cansts. 
However,  we  cannot  tell  what  e&cte  may  be 
produced  by  frequent  and  violent  ttrtun  upon 
the  nervous  system. 

In  the  b<^noing,  it  is  not  ea^  to  distin- 
guish these  posfleBsiona  from  an  ordmory  attack 
of  disease ;  and  when  it  is  determined  to  be 
a  possession,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  a  spirit  it  is.  On  the  Pongo  coast, 
there  are  Ibur  or  five  classes  of  these  spirits  j 
and  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  possessed,  he, 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  these 
diflerent  orders,  till  some  one  pronounces  it  to 
be  a  case  with  which  ho  is  ocouainted  and  is 
able  to  cnrc.    A  temporary  nonsc  is  built. 
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dancing  commEnoes,  ei  Tariety  of  ceremonies 
Die  performed,  medicines  ore  ttdministered,  and 
nfier  a,  fortnight  q>eQt  in  this  way,  nigiit  and 
day,  the  fricDda  of  the  ioTalid  fnnii^ing  abun- 
dance of  nun  and  food  for  the  performcre,  he 
ia  pronounced  cured.  A  honse  is  then  bniit 
near  hia  own  residence,  for  the  accommodation 
of  thia  oDteaat  devil,  itho  ia  henceforth  to  be- 
come his  tatelar  god ;  and  so  long  aa  he  treata 
him  with  proper  respect,  and  obeys  the  injunc- 
tions imposed  on  Him  when  he  waa  healed,  he 
will  do  well.  Bnt  if  the  diacase  relnms,  it  is 
eridenoe  of  neglect  of  du^  towards  his  patron 
spirit,  and  Oie  ceremonies  must  bo  repeated. 

The  ^irits  who  are  objects  of  worship 
the  connlry,  are  supposed  to  inhabit  certain 
great  rocks,  trees,  monnttonB,  rivers,  caTerns, 
and  gT0T«8 ;  and  these  places  are  idwaya  sor 
cred.  They  are  passed  in  ailence,  and  not  with- 
out dropping  some  kind  of  ofiering,  if  nolhinK 
more  thnn  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  a  ehell  picked 
np  on  the  beach.  To  these  places  they  cony 
offeringB  of  food,  drink,  cloth,  or  fomitnre ;  but 
they  mnst  be  presented  by  the  priest,  who 
ta|^nds  to  hold  intercourse  with  these  spirits. 
When  the  priests  would  make  an  impression 
npon  the  people,  one  of  their  own  nnmber  ' 
concealed  in  some  recess  of  the  grove,  or  cc 
ner  of  the  rock,  and  answers  are  given  to  the 
questions  prop4»ed,  biit  always  in  an  unnatoral 
tone.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  ezpasnre  of 
the  trick,  for  no  one  has  conmge  to  venture 
near  the  spot,  lest  a  .legion  of  angry  spirile 
should  rush  out  and  tear  him  in  pieces.  One 
of  these  oracles  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cavali 
river  has  acquired  great  celebri^ ;  and  it  is 
viwted  by  pilgrims  from  the  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles ;  and  as  offerings  are  always  bronght, 
it  is  a  source  of  contuderable  revenue  to  the 
king  of  Cavali.  It  has  been  visited  by  several 
white  men,  and  found  to  be  nothing  but  a  cav- 
O'D,  in  which  is  an  echo,  that  the  priesls  inter- 
pret to  mean  whatever  they  please,  and  the 
■  people  arc  simple  ■  enough  to  credit  the  word 
of  men,  of  whose  dishonesty  they  have  daily 
proofs. 

These  patron  spirits  ore  snpposed  also  to 
habit  certain  animals,  and  hence  such  become 
sacred.  At  Fishtown,  on  the  Grain  coast, 
certain  monkeys  found  in  the  wood  about  the 
grave-yard  are  sacredj  becanse  it  is  thought 
uiey  are  animated  by  the  spirits  of  their  do- 
parted  friends.  At  Sixcove,  on  tho  Gold 
coast,  the  crocodilo  is  sacred.  At  Fapo  and 
Whidah,  on  the  slave  coast,  a  certain  kind 
of  snake  is  sacred.  At  Caiabar  and  Bo 
the  shark  is  sacred,  and  human  vidjms 
oecasionally  offered  to  it  A.t  the  Gaboon, ..  . 
mitives  will  not  eat  the  parrot,  because  it  talks, 
and,  as  they  say,  ia  too  much  like  man ;  bnt  in 
rcati^,  pernaps,  because  they  have  some  suspi- 
cion that  thfse  birds  have  the  spirits  of  their 
forefathers.  A  certain  tiger,  at  Cape  St, 
Catherine,  is  also  sacred. 

Tbcee  animt^  have  the  sagacity  to  find  out 


fliaf  they  are  not  liable  to  bo  molested,  and 
therefore  appear  to  be  very  presumb^-.  The 
monkeys  about  Fishtown  are  quite  tame;  the 
alligator  at  Dixcove  will  come  at  call,  and  fol- 
low a  man  with  a  white  fowl  in  hia  hand,  to 
tbe  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  his  den  ;  the 
snake  at  Papo  has  become  so  much  domestico-  . 
ttti  that  it  may  be  handled  with  impunity,  and 
so  far  trained  that  it  will  bite  or  refrain  from 
biting,  according  to  tlie  pleasure  of.ila  keeper. 
The  Siark  at  Benin  mill  come  up  to  the  river's 
edge  every  day,  to  see  if  a  victim  is  prepared 
for  him ;  and  the  tiger  of  St.  Catherine  wiil 
traverse  the  streets  of  the  Tillage  at  night,  and 
will  borrow  somewhere  during  tbe  day,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  without  any  ojqia- 
rent  apprehension  of  being  disturbed. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  Enpposed  to  take 
an  active  pait  in  the  af&irs  of  the  world ; 
hence,  when  in  great  distress,  they  go  into  the 
woods  and  call  upon  them  for  help,  in  the  most 
piteous  strains.  They  sometimes  send  meesa- 
gea  to  their  friends  m  another  world,  by  one 
that  is  about  to  die.  Mr.  Wilson  savs  he  has 
known  mothers  who  have  shunned  their  own 
sons,  leet  they  should  use  some  unfair,  means 
to  get  them  out  of  (his  world,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  do  them  more  service  in  aa- 
other.  They  frequently  invoke  the  spirits  of 
their  forefathers,  when  about  to  discuss  any 
important  matter ;  and  the  leading  men  in  the 
Pongo  country  rub  their  foreheads  with  chalk 
that  has  been  kept  in  the  skull  of  some  great 
chief,  for  the  purpose  of  imbUiing  his  wisdom 
and  courage.  ^ 

The  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  to 
the  maues  of  the  dead,  which  is  more  common 

Ashantee  and  Dabomey  than  any  where  else, 
grows  ont  of  this  belief  in  a  future  eiisferce. 
Th#  victims  offered  at  tho  death  of  any  member 
of  the  roval  family,  or  of  any  great  personage, 
and  whieli  arc  repealed  at  staled  periods  after- 
wards, are  intended  to  bo  sorvauts  or  escorts  to 
such  persons  in  another  world.  They  have  no 
right  conceptions  of  a  purely  spiritual  state  of 
eiiatence,  and  hence  they  reason  from  the  visi- 
ble fo  the  invisible.  Although  tbey  have  no 
distinct  impression  of  the  resurrection,  thev 
suppose  that  their  deeeosed  friends  have  all 
the  bodily  wants  which  they  had  in  this  world,  ■ 
and  that  they  would  be  gratified  by  the  same 
kind  of  attentions  that  would  be  acceptable 
'  re, 

A  deranged  man  is  regarded  as  one  who  has 
lost  his  soul,  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  age.  In  sleep,  they  suppose  H  not 
uncommon  for  the  soul  to  wander  out  of  tbe 
body,  and  sometimes  to  come  in  conflict  with 
other  wandering  spirits.  If  a  man  wakes  up 
in  the  morning  with  pains  in  his  bones  or 
muscles,  he  suspects  at  once  that  his  spirit  Ins 
been  wandering  about  in  the  night,  and  has 
received  a  severe  fiagellation  from  some  other 

H'j(cftCTq/i.— Nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing, 
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is  tbe  nniTersal  belief  in  witchcralt,  wtiich  h, 
perhaps,  the  heafiest  cnrae  that  resta  oil  Africa, 
Bui]  one  of  the  last  evils  to  be  rooted  out  of 
the  African  miQi).  Ik  its  ieodiug  and 
tiaJ  featores,  it  does  not  differ  mattrioJly  fhun 
that  !om  of  it  which  prevails  in  other  parte 
of  the  world.  (See  WitcMcrafl.)  A  perMn 
who  profeBsea  this  art,  is  aapposed  to  eierciae 
nothing  less  than  omnipotent  power,  not  onlj 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  bis  follow  men. 
bat  OTer  wild  animals  and  the  elements  of  na- 
tnre.  He  ctm  transform  himself  into  a  tigei 
and  keep  the  community  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tioD  for  months  or  years ;  he  can  turn  hiimelf 
into  an  elephant,  and  destroy  their  forms  and 

frnit  trees.    He  can  turn  another  man  int 

elephant,  so  that  he  may  be  shot  by  his 
btner  or  brotiier.  The  wind  and  the  light- 
ning are  his  agents,  and  they  never  fall  upon 
any  one  bnt  Uiey  hare  been  directed  by  his 
machJDatiODS.  It  is  not  known  how  this  mys- 
terious power  is  acgnircd.  By  some  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secured  by  eating  a  certain  kind 
of  leaf  in  the  woods,  and  by  others  to  be  con- 
ferred by  evil  spirits.  No  very  logical  proofe 
are  required  tn  show  that  a  ma«  has  exercised 
these  extraordinary  powers.  It  is  known  that 
be  once  had  a  pique  at  one  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  because  tbiB  man  happened  to  die  the  same 
day  that  an  elephant  was  killed,  he  is  sumcct- 
ed  of  having  turned  him  into  that  elcpnant, 
and  so  arranged  every  thing  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  A  thunder  storm  passes  over  a 
village,  a  honae  is  strack  with  lightning,  and 
some  one  is  killed.  The  whoie  community  is 
thrown  into  the  most  direful  agitation,  'fhc 
inquiry  is  raised,  "  Who  brought  the  lightning 
down  upon  that  man  ?"  the  meaning  of  which 
ia  little  dx  than  "  "Who  hud  a  grudee  against 
him  T"  The  friends  and  family  of  tne  deceas- 
ed have  the  right  to  single  out  the  perBon  and 
require  him  to  drink  the  "redwood  dranght," 
This  is  a  sore  and  infikllible  test  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. No  man  can  hc»tate  Bnbmitting  to 
it,  without  acknowledging  his  guilt  This 
draught  is  a  decoction  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  a  large  forest  tree,  called  by  the  Gre- 
boe,  gian,  and  by  the  Aahantees,  tuhim.  The 
bark  is  ponnded  in  a  mortar,  and  then  thrown 
into  a  pot  of  water  until  the  strength  is 
extracted,  when  it  is  drawn  off  for  nse.  Its 
appearacce  is  like  the  water  of  a  tan  vat,  and 
it  IS  both  astringent  and  narcotic,  and  when 
taken  in  large  auontitics,  it  acte  as  an  emetic. 
The  accnsed,  berore  ho  takes  the  draoght,  mokes 
confesion  of  all  the  evil  deeds  he  has  commit- 
ted in  his  past  life,  and  then  invokes  God  to 
make  "  redwood  draught "  kill  him  if  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged, 
but  if  he  is  innocent  to  let  it  puss  olT  without 
hum.  He  is  required  to  dnnk  more  or  less 
according  to  circnmslances.  If  ho 
freely,  be  is  declared  innocent  Bat  if  other- 
wise, lie  is  the  more  strongly  suspected, ^ 

ditional  portion  '■  ■''"•!—''"—>.•  =■"'  -i 


is  administered,  and  if  death 


follows,  it  eesls  his  gailt  The  greatest  indig- 
nities are  then  heaped  npon  his  body,  some- 
times even  before  life  is  extinct  Women  and 
children  are  summoned,  and  required  to  beat, 
kick,  and  spit  upon  it ;  and  even  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  victim  have  to  join  in  Ihese 
outrages,  or  else  they  are  suspected  of  partici- 
pating in  his  crime.  And  besides  this,  the  fa- 
mily are  heavily  fined,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
before  the  stain  upon  their  cfaaracto'  is  wiped 
out. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  accused  comes  o(E 
clear  it  is  the  occasion  of  ereat  exultation. 
Ho  is  washed,  decked  out  in  his  biet,  and  pa- 
rades the  Birecte  with  no  little  pride  and  com- 
placency. He  receives  presents  from  all  his 
friends,  and  the  party  who  accused  him  wrong- 
fully are  mulcted  in  a  large  sum.  But  a  man 
who  has  drank  this  portion  once,  is  not  entire- 
ly eiempt  from  it  in  the  fiitore. 

The  use  of  the  "  redwood  draoght"  is  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  case  of  persons  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  It  is  nsed  as  a  punishment  for 
some  other  crimes ;  and  when  it  is  the  dcter- 
tnination  of  those  who  administer  it  to  killthe 
man,  it  can  be  forced  npon  him  in  such  quan- 
titira  as  to  insure  the  result  This  mode  of 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  porposc  of  exonerating  the  odministra- 


i  the  "K^wood"  that  killed 
im ;  and  it  is  the  general  impression  that  the 
redwood  "  baa  in  itself  the  discrimination  to 
detect  gtiilt;  and  thus  the  people  exonerate 
themselves  from  the  tedious  process  of  search- 
' —  oat  CTidence.  They  never  aa«gn  any  rea- 
for  the  use  of  this  ordeal,  except  that  lieir 
fathers  did  it  and  becaose  of  the  many  marvel- 
ous stories  tb<^  cai  tell  of  the  wonderfiil  feats 
of  this  BijBterions  agency. 

A  di£ferent  article  is  used  in  Lower  Guinea 
for  Ibis  ordeal.  It  ia  a  small  shrub  with  a  red 
root,  from  which  the  decoction  ia  mode,  called  . 
by  the  Hpongwe  people  niarya.  This  is  a 
diuretic  and  narcotic ;  and  if  it  operates  freely 
as  the  former,  and  does  not  affect  the  brain  to 
produce  delirium,  the  man  is  considered  inno- 
cent ;  but  if  it  prodocea  vertigo,  he  is  guilty. 
Small  sticks  ore  laid  on  the  gronnd,  a  few  feet 
ipart,  and  after  having  taken  the  draught,  he 
B  required  to  step  over  them.  If  he  does  this 
without  difficolty,  ho  is  innocent ;  but  if  be 
fancies  they  are  great  logs,  and  raises  his  feet 
high  to  get  over  them,  he  is,  of  cooise,  gailtv- 
The  qaantjty  in  this  case  ia  not  more  than  half 

pint ;  hot  in  the  other  it  is  half  a  gallon  or 

gallon. 

The  natires  on  the  Grain  Coast  haveanotber, 
called  the  "  hot  oil  ordeal,"  which  is  nsed  to 
detect  petty  thefts,  and  in  cases  where  women 
are  auspeetcd  of  infidelity  to  their  husbands. 
The  suspected  person  is  required  to  plange  the 
hand  into  n  pot  of  boiling  oil.  If  it  is  with- 
drawn without  pun,  be  is  innocent     If  he 
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Boffers  pain,  be  b  guilty,  and  is  fined  or  pmiiahed 
aa  the  case  may  require. 

Traditions. — Althongh  the  Africans  have 
knowledge  of  letters,  tnej  Aavc  a  great  deal  of 
trbat  may  be  called  aowritten  literature,  in  the 
form  of  Icgcods,  traditions,  fablee,  and  pro- 
verbial sayings.  Their  fables  are  highly  dra- 
matic, animals  bcin^  made  to  act  and  speak 
with  life  and  naturalness.  They  have  several 
traditions,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Bible.  They  believe  in  the 
common  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  have  a 
cnrions  legend  to  account  for  the  dificreocc 
between  the  whito  and  black  man,  for  which 
Bee  A^ianUe  and  Gold  Coast.  They  have  tradi- 
tions aiso  of  a  deluge  and  of  tbe  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  bnt  conpled  with  much  that  is  extra- 
vagant and  gross. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  both  tJpper  and 
Lower  Guinea,  there  are  many  unmistakeable 
traces  of  Judaism.  The  existence  of  twelve 
familiea  in  most  of  the  large  communities  on 
the  coast ;  the  eslrcme  care  taken  to  keep 
tbcm  distinct ;  the  rigid  interdiction  of  mar- 
ria^  between  members  of  the  same  family  ; 
and  various  other  customs,  show  that  they 
have  views  akin  to  tJiose  of  the  Israelites.  On 
the  Gold  Coast,  they  divide  time  into  wcciis, 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  obstrve 
the  new  moons  with  as  much  mtcrcst  as  the 
Israelites.  Circumcision  is  practiced  amoug 
all  the  tribes  in  Western  Anica,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  those  on  the  Grain  Const ;  and  the 
neglect  of  it  exposes  a  man  to  much  ridicule. 
The  practice  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, as  they  invariably  do,  on  the  door-posts 
of  their  houses,  and  about  the  places  where  their 
fetishes  are  kept,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
Jewish  origin.  In  the  house  of  the  chief- 
priest,  there  is  usually  an  aitor  teitK  tvo  horns, 
and  criminals  fly  to  it  and  lay  hold  cf  these 
horns,  ns  the  Jews  did  of  old,  and  no  one  can 
remove  them  but  the  chief-priest  himself.  ITiey 
have  their  stated  ablutions  and  their  purifica- 
tions ;  tbcy  shave  their  heads  and  wear  the 
poorest  kind  of  clothca  as  marks  of  mourning. 
At  the  fanerais,  the  women  are  the  chief 
mourners,  and  the  time  of  mourning  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  Jews. 

Funero/s. — African  funerals  are  attended 
with  great  pomp  and  display.  The  corpse  is 
washed,  piuated,  and  decked  out  iu  the  grand- 
est style.  It  is  then  laid  on  boards,  or  in  a 
rude  coCGd,  in  a  consptcaous  place,  during  the 


part  of  the  day  ;  the  character  depend]  , 
on  the  Blanding  of  the  man.  At  an  early  hour, 
the  friends  and  townsmen  of  tbe  deceased  as- 
semble in  a  circle,  in  Iront  of  the  house.  A 
bullock  tied  bv  the  fore  feet  is  brought  to  be 
slaughtered  in  honor  of  the  dead.  Every  visitor 
is  expected  to  bring  some  kind"  of  present,  to  be 
laid  in  or  beside  tbe  cofBn.  The  male  relatives 
and  others,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  forty  or 
fifty,  get  within  the  circle,  and  keep  ap  a  rapid 


discharge  of  muskets  for  honis.  'Wlien  the  cere- 
monies nave  been  continued  long  enough,  as 
they  suppose,  to  gratify  the  dewl  man,  two 
bearers  take  the  coffin  op  th^ir  heads  to  carry 
it  to  tbe  burying  ground.  But  sometimes  the 
dead  refuses  to  go,  and  the  bearers  are  whirled 
round,  first  one  way  and  then  another,  and 
finally  run  back  into  the  town.  Some  one 
tlien  comes  and  soothes  and  coaxes  the  dead 
man  to  consent  t«  be  carried  to  the  grave 
vard.  The  bearers  start  off  again  in  a  trot ; 
but  before  they  got  out  of  town,  they  are  vio- 
lently forced  against  some  man's  house,  which 
accusation  that  the  owuer  has  been  accc»- 


orvtt 

na  subjected  to  the  red-wood  ordeal.     After 
delay,  the  corpse  is  deposited  at  the  usual 


to  his  death  ;  and  he  is  forthwith  amstcd 
"  to  the  rec 
corpse  is  , 
place  of  burial,  ana  the  beuers  run  and  pi 
themselves  into  the  water.  The  female  rela- 
tives assemble  morning  and  evening  to  mourn 
for  the  dead,  for  one  month ;  after  which  they 
wash  themselves,  put  aside  all  ihe  badgca  of 
mourning,  and  rceume  their  wonted  iiutiea. 
The  wives  of  the  dead  man  are  then  divided 
among  the  brothers  of  the  deceased ;  but  before 
they  enter  upoa  this  new  arrangement  they  are 

Cmitted  to  go  and  visit  their  respective 
lilies. 


UanT  of  the  efforts  hitherto  mode  to  intro- 
ice  tne  gospfl  into  West  Africa,  it  is  well 
known,  have  been  singulariy  disastrous.  The 
United  Brethren  directed  their  attention  to  the 
Gold  Coast  as  early  as  1736 ;  but  after, repeals 
ed  attempts  to  eetAblish  themseh'es  at  Chris- 
tiansborg,  extending  throngh  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  and  affer  eleven  of  their  numb» 
had  falleu  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  cU- 
mate,  they  relinquished  tbe  undertaking  aa 
impracticable  and  hopeless.  In  1795  two 
miseionaries  were  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  by  the 


the  other,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In 
the  following  year  three  societies,  the  Scottisfi 
Missionary  Societu,  the  London  Missionary  So- 
!e(y,  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Socirty, — 
aade  a  joint  efibrt  bl  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Foulahs ;  but  this  plan  was  defeated  hj 
the  combined  agency  of  disease  and  dissension  ; 
and  the  only  one  of  six  laborers  who  promised 
to  accomplish  anything,  was  cruelly  murdered. 
Two  years  later  (1797)  the  Glasgow  Mission- 
ary Society  attempted  to  introduce  the  gospel 

the  Timnehs,  and  sent  out  two  mission- 

r  this  purpose ;  bat  they  were  grievously 
disappoinfed  in  the  character  of  their  agents. 
And  even  those  societies  which  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  position  till  the  present  time, 
have  suflered  frequently  and  severely  ^m  the 
loag  of  valued  missiooaries.  The  hope  may  be 
indulged,  however,  that  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  diseases  of  West  Africa  will  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths.    The  oc- 
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euiona]  retaro  of  miasioiiariea  to  tbeir  native 
land  is  slreadj'  )»x>Tiaf;  hig1il}>  beneficial.  It 
may  be  foaiid  also,  is  many  expect,  that  a  reei- 
dence  npoD  the  hills  and  mountBlos  of  the  io- 
terior  will  be  comparati?ely  free  from  danger. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  obstacles,  the  gcepel 
mnst  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  Africa,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Saviotir's  last  command  ;  and  wc 
may  enoonraga  onreetvea  with  the  hope  tbat 
"Elhiopift  «&U1  sooa  slrct4:h  out  her  hands 
onto  Ood." 

Chubch  MiBBioBiHT  SooWTT.— This  society 
sent  missionariea  to  the  Sutoo  country  in  1804 ; 
bat  ooe  of  them  left  the  service,  and  the  other, 
Ur.  Beona,  remained  as  chaplain  at  Sierra 
Leone.  Id  ISOd.Mesgrs.  Bretecher  and  Prasse, 
with  Mr.  Bennea-,  went  to  the  Sosoo  coantrj, 
and  met  with  a  friendly  reception  &«□»  several 
due& ;  and  a  trader  named  Cortis  gave  Mr. 
Benner  a  honse  and  garden,  in  a  pleoaaat  lo- 
catioD,  on  condition  that  he  would  teach  his 
children.  Messrs.  Bretscher  and  Prasso  built 
k  house  at  another  town  called  FantiruBuia, 
further  ap  the  conntry.  Soon  after,  Mr,  Praase 
died.  This  station  was  reinforced  in  1809,  by 
the  arrival  of  Mesrs.  Barnett  and  Wenzcl ; 
bot  Hr.  Barnett  sooa  after  died  of  fever. 

Sni^toeing  that  the  slave  trade  bod  exerted 
BQch  an  infiuencc  npon  the  adults  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  doing  them  any  good,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  preach,  but  confined  their  efforts 
to  the  children,  thus  erroneoas^  limiting  the 
power  of  the  goepeL  Some  of^  the  children 
they  ransomed  from  slavery,  and  others  they 
Enpported.  In  1810,  Mr.  Bretscber  had  thirty 
boys  in  a  school-house,  which  he  had  built ; 
and  Mrs.  Renner  had  a  school  of  twenty- 
ei^t  girls,  all  neatly  dressed  in  frocks  and 
gowns,  made  with  that  own  hands.  But  they 
woe  ofUn  much  straitened.  At  one  time, 
they  could  not  even  buy  a  basket  of  rice,  and 
they  had  not  (jroviriona  for  'a  fortnight.  But 
Fananda,  a  chief  about  40  miles  distant,  who 
had  been  edacated  in  England,  being  applied 
to,  offered  to  thresh  two  tons  of  rice  for  thom, 
leaving  them  lo  pay  when  they  coald,  acsuring 
them  that  be  looked  more  to  the  good  object 
they  had  in  view  than  to  the  monev-  But 
they  met  with  mach  opposition  from  the  slave- 
traders,  who  feared  the  effect  of  Christianizing 
the  nativee,  npon  their  inhuman  traffic,  which 
exerted  a  most  debasing  iofiuence  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  thus  in  effect  making  gain  of  the  sou^  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  men. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Bretscher  visited  England,  and 
tetnroing  with  his  wife  and  seven  other  per- 
sons, was  shipwrecked  with  the  loss  of  $13,1)00 
worth  of  stores.  A  new  station  was  now  com- 
menced on  the  Rio  Dembia,  called  Oambier, 
■od  one  had  been  recently  established  on  the 
Bviiom  shore. 

At  Canoffee  a  church  hod  been  erected,  and 
on  the  Tth  of  August,  1615,  50  children  were 
baptined.  But  by  the  arrival  of  a  slaver,  every 
thu^  was  thrown  into  confosioD,  the  mission 


premises,  school-house,  aod  church  at  Bashia 
were  burnt,  and  the  mimionaries  compelled  to 
leave,  saving  nothing  but  a  single  tnuik  and  a 
bed,  Mrs.  Meisner  being  taken  into  the  field, 
from  a  sick  bed,  in  a  blanket.  Other  indig- 
nities were  heaped  upon  the  missionBrieH,  and 
they  were  threatened  with  death.  They,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  Canofiee. 

On  the  13lh  of  February,  1815,  Rev.  J.  0. 
Sperrhacker  and  wife,  and  four  other  persons 
arrived  as  a  reinforcement ;  bat  Mr.  S.  was 
removed  by  death  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
several  other  miaaiODariee  (ell  victims  lo  the 
yellow  fever. 

In  Janoary,  1816,  Bev.  Edward  Bickersteth, 
secretary  of  the  society,  visited  the  mission ; 
and  in  view  of  the  repeated  firca,  and  violent 
opposition  of  the  people,  he  directed  the  station 
at  Bashia  to  be  abandoned.  He  also  brought 
about  a  change  of  policy  in  tlie  mission  ;  re- 
minding the  missionaries  that  their  great 
business  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  inducing 
them  to  make  the  attempt.  But  in  eonsO' 
qnenco  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the  dealers 
in  human  flesh,  the  stations  among  the  Snsooe- 
and  the  Bullomswero  twth  broken  up,  and  the 
missionaries  and  most  of  their  pnpiis  retired 
within  the  colony. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  a 
great  number  of  negroes  with  hundreds  of 
children,  were  rescued  from  slnve  ships,  and 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  provide  for  these  childr^,  the 
Church  MissioDary  Society  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  at  Leicester  Moun^in,  and  erected  the 


changed  into  a  sort  of  college,  where  a  sa- 
pcrior  education  might  be  given  to  the  most 
promising  yoat!)s,  to  qualify  them  to  labor  as 
missionaries,  or  to  fill  important  stations  in 
the  Colony.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  e^ 
tablishment  was  removed  lo  Regent's  Town, 
audsubsequently toPourahBay.  Themiision- 
aries  also  established  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  recaptured  slaves,  in  their  different  vil- 
lages, in  wnich  they  were  conotenanced  and 
assisted  by  the  government.  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  was  also  commenced  among  the 
adults,  and  in  many  instances  crowned  with 
great  success. 

^Vhen  these  people  were  brought  together 
at  Regent's  Town,  in  1613,  they  were  in  a  most 
"deplorable  condition.  In  1816,  about  1100 
congregated  at  that  place,  from  almost  ever; 
tribe  in  that  part  of  the  continent  A  chnreb 
had  been  erected,  and  much  improvement  made 

their  condition.     In  June,  of  that  year,  Mr. 

hnson  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  Regent's 
Town  ;  but  the  aspect  of  things  appeared  dis- 
couraging. Natives  of  22  different  nations 
were  collected  together,  mostly  taken  from  the 
holds  of  slave-ahips.  They  were  in  a  state  of 
continual  hostility,  with  no  means  of  commn- 
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nicating  irith  each  otber,  bat  &  little  broken 
Eoglish.  When  clothiog  nes  given  them,  the; 
woald  Bell  it,  or  throw  it  awav.  None  of  them 
lived  in  the  married  state,  mt  they  herded 
t(^!tlier  like  bmtee.  From  ten  to  twenty  of 
them  were  crowded  together  in  a  single  hut. 
Many  of  them  were  ghastly  as  ekeletons,  and 
dx  or  dght  of  tliem  sometimes  died  in  a  day. 
Onl^  sii  children  were  bom  in  a  year.  Sopcr- 
stitiou  ^annized  over  their  minds,  and  there 
was  little  desire  for  iustniction.  Hardly  any 
land  was  coltifated  by  them.  Some  would  live 
by  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  others  sab- 
Bisted  by  thieving  and  plnnder.  Many  of  them 
would  prefer  any  kina  of  refuse  meat  to  the 
rations  they  received  from  Oovemmcot. 

So  many  negroes  continued  to  arrive  from 
slave  vessels,  that  Mr.  Johnaon  bad  to 
rations  twice  a  «eek  for  a  tiodsand  pc; 
Ho  was  greatly  tried  with  their  indifference, 
when  he  attempted  to  preach  Christ  to  them, 
and  was  often  on  the  point  of  giving  np  in  dis- 
conragement.  Bnt  he  soon  h^an  to  see  that 
his  labors  were  not  in  vain,  ^e  people  were 
beginning  to  improve  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners. Their  natural  indolence  b^an  to  give 
Etace  to  habits  of  iudaslry.  Those  who  liad 
ved  in  the  woods  came  and  asked  for  tots 
the  town,  which  was  now  re^arly  laid  out 
ateeets,  and  built  npon  with  avidity.  The 
chnrch,  which  oridnally  contained  500,  was 
five  times  enlarged,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
yean. 

In  the  coDTBe  of  a  year  from  the.  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnson's  labors,  an  astonishiiig 
progress  was  made.  One  evening,  when  he 
praying,  and  was  much  cast  down,  a  young 
man  followed  bim  and  said,  "  Masea,  me  want 
to  speak  about  my  heart  For  some  time  my 
heart  bad  too  mudi.  When  I  lie  down,  or  get 
op,  or  eat  or  drink,  me  thinks  about 
taitted  in  my  own  comitry,  and  since 
to  Brent's  Town;  and  me  dont  know  what 
to  do."  Hewaspointcd  totho"Lambof  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  un  of  the  world." 
The  next-  week,  several  more  came  on  the  same 
errand.  And  from  this  time,  the  work  ot 
grace  made  progress.  Young  persons  were 
seen  retiring  to  the  woods  for  prayer,  and  little 
groups  assembled  by  moonlicht  to  chant  the 
praises  of  the  Bedcemer.  Both  old  and  young 
appeared  anxious  to  be  instructed  in  the  way 
of  salvation.  Polygamy,  grcegreca,  and  the 
worship  of  the  dovii,  were  universallv  abatt- 
doned.  In  April,  1818,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
sailed  for  England,  the  number  of  communi- 
conls  was  263.  All  the  people  were  decently 
clothed,  and  most  of  the  females  had  learned  to 
make  their  own  apparel.  About  400  couples 
were  mareied.  Their  heathen  cuGtoms  were 
laid  adde;  and  for  a  year  before  Mr.  J.  led, 
not  an  oaUi  had  been  heard,  nor  a  solitary  case 
of  drunkenness  witneseed  by  him.  The  schools 
Contaioed  upwards  of  500  scholars,  and  an 
equal  number  regularly  attended  chnrch  eveiy 


day,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers;  while 
the  average  attendance  at  public  wordiip  on 
the  Sabbath  was  from  1200  to  1300. 

At  this  time,  the  town  contained  19  streets, 
made  plain  and  level,  with  good  roads  round 
the  town.  A  large  stone  church  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  habitations ;  a  government  house, 
parsonage,  hospital,  school-houses,  store-hooses, 
a  bridge  of  several  arches,  some  native  houses, 
and  other  dwellings,  all  of  stone,  were  finished 
or  in  process  of  erection.  Gardens,  fenced, 
were  attached  to  every  dwelling.  All  the  land 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  under  cul- 
tivation, producing  a  profbsion  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  about  75  of  the  natives  had 
lesjned  various  trades. 

The  parting  of  the  natives  with  Ur.  Johnson 
was  veiT  afibcting.  Hundreds,  of  both  sexes, 
followed  him  five  miles  to  Freetown,  and  on 
his  embarkation,  said,  "  Maesa,  suppose  no  war- 
ter  live  here,  we  go  with  yoa  all  tAe  way,  till 


ent,  which  a 


of  the  people,  as  well  as  several  of  the  devoted 
friends  and  agents  of  the  society.  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  took  charge  of  the  station,  during  Mr. 
Johnson's  absence.  On  the  31st  of  Januarr, 
1820,  Mr.  Johnson  arrived  at  Freetown,  on  his 
return.  The  news  of  his  arrival  soon  reached 
Regent's  Town,  and  a  number  of  the  people 
came  down  that  night,  and  many  more  m  the 
morning,  and  he  says  he  never  in  his  life  shook 
hands  with  so  many  persona  in  one  day.    The 


state  of  health ;  and  in  1823,  he  embarked  for 
England  to  meet  her ;  but  on  the  way,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

The  society,  at  this  time,  had  stations  at 
BaihuTtt,  CharhlU,  Ghitetater,  Kent,  LtopM, 
Waterloo,  Wilba/oru,  and  York,  villa^  of  re- 
caphired  Africans ;  in  several  of  which,  theb 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success  similar  to 
that  at  Regent's  Town,  porticnlarly  at  Ulon- 
cester.Qoder  Rev.Mr.Dtiring.where  the  work 
of  grace  and  the  general  improvement  were 
~  lite  as  remarkable. 

The  committee  of  the  society  attribute  the 
distinguished  success  of  these  two  misnooaries, 
under  God,  to  their  tender,  affectionate  spirit. 
They  Bay  tiiat  the  partnlal  spirit  is  that  which 
is  alone  likely  to  influence  a  people  in  the  cir- 
""Distances  of  the  liberated  AJncans.    "  The 

tgisterial  spirit,  which,  in  its  mildest  acting 
must  still  tend  to  coercion  and  restraint,  wiU 
repel  and  shut  up  the  minds  of  men  who  have 
known  little  of  Em^opeans,  but  as  tyrants  and 
oppressors."  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  who  vis- 
ited them  in  1821,  stales  that  some  of  them 
had  "  all  the  appearance  and  regularitv  of  the 
neatest  village  in  England,  wim  a  church,  a 
school,  and  a  commodious  re»dence  for  the 
missionaries  and  teachers,  though  in  1817  thej 
had  not  been  more  than  thobght  ot" 
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Having  tbus  given  a  ebeteh  of  tbc  eartj  his- 
tory of  tSis  mission,  instead  of  following  it  iu 
detail  daring  the  snea?e<UM;  thirty  years,  we 
shall  give  a,  topical  notice  of  its  general  pro- 
gress, wiUi  the  moat  praminent  points  of  inter- 
est, down  to  the  present  time. 

Beoertes,  for  wuni  of  Laborera.—For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  miasioo  ciperieoced  sad  re- 
verses in  the  loss  of  maay  of  its  most  valued 
misBionarics.  By  a  mortal  sickniss  preruliiig 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  by  disastns  at  sea,  in  the 
abort  space  of  seven  or  eight  months,  in  the 
spring  and  sommer  of  1823.  the  society  lost 
no  lees  than  fanrteea  of  its  friends  and  fellow 
laborers,  eleven  of  whom  wore  missionaries 
Mid  their  wives,  and  among  them,  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  died  at  aea,  as  before  slAted,  and 
Eev.  Mr.  Duriog  and  Mrs.  DiirinE,  who  per- 
ished, as  was  supposed,  by  shipwrecK,  the  vessel 
in  which  they  sailed  for  England  never  havbg 
been  heard  of  The  following  year,  the  mis- 
sion was  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  seven 
i£w  laborers ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  next 
year,  an  equal  nnmbcr  was  removed  by  death, 
and  three  otl^s  returned  home.  The  follow- 
ing year,  six  letoraed  home,  and  three  were 
raaoved  by  death.  And  for  several  years,  the 
losa  of  health  and  the  death  of  missionaries 
*were  moat  disconrajriog.  la  some  instances, 
Uiis  mortaiity  could  be  traced  to  excessive 
labor,  BOon  after  arriving  ia  the  country.  The 
society  appointed  a  medical  committee,  who 
entered  into  an  eiajainatioD  of  the  eabjcct, 
and  reported  a  precautionary  plan,  which  was 
adopted,  with  good  effect,  io  saccceduig  years. 
They  also  adopted  the  rule  of  allowing  all  their 
miseionaries  U>  return  to  England  once  in  six 
years,  in  order  t<i  recover  from  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  climate. 

Id  consequence  of  this  loss  of  laborers,  the 
affiiirs  of  the  missioQ  were  thrown  into  great 
confosion.  Begeat's  Town  was,  for  two  or 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
destitate  of  a  resident  clergyman,  and  the  at. 
teoduicc  npon  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
had  &lleD  off  to  about  250  i  and  the  Christian 
Institution,  for  want  of  instructors,  was  quite 
deserted.  In  1626,  Mr,  Betta  ^ves  a  deplora- 
ble account  of  the  state  of  tbiogs  at  this  sta- 
tion ;  and  similar  reverses  were  experienced  at 
other  places,  most  of  the  stations  having  been 
left  to  the  care  of  native  assistants,  who  hod 
not  yet  acqaired  the  ability  and  expci' 
neceeaary  fbr  asauming  such  responsibuit 

iWe  was  agcneralfidliagoli  of  attendance 
on  pnblic  worship,  and  loss  of  interest  in  Bi- 
vine  things.  Yet,  most  of  the  communicants 
remained  ateadfiiat,  though  suffering  some 
decline  of  interest  The  society  made  great 
efforts  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  laborers ; 
and  for  a  time,  there  was  no  lack  of  self-devo- 
tion, on  the  port  of  missiouarr  candidates, 
who  w«re  willing  to  enter  the  Dreach.  But 
the  loss  of  valoable  lives  was  appalling.  At 
length,  however,  this  fri^tfuj  mortality  ' 


measure  ceased ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  stations 
were  supplied  with  miaaonaries,  they  b^an  to 
revive,  and  to  advance  with  a  steady  progress, 
which  has  continued,  with  alight  interraptioDS, 
to  the  present  time. 

Evib  of  Contieaian  tcith  Cotwmmmi. — A3 
in  South  Africa,  so  here,  the  conuection  of  the 
missions  with  the  Qovernment,  has  proved  a 
serious  evil  Although  the  Oovernment  were 
influenced  by  the  kindest  intentions,  yet  the 
connection  proved  a  constant  source  of  embar- 
rassment.  Its  relations  to  the  Ghnrch  Mission- 
ary Society  were  two-fold :  first,  io  regard  to 
the  ministry ;  and  second,  in  the  management 
of  education.  In  1823  or  1824,  an  arrange- 
ment was  mode  between  the  Society  and  Uie 
Secretary  of  State  fbr  the  Coloniu  Depart- 
ment, by  which  they  were  to  take  npon  tLcm. 
selves  the  preparation  and  support  of  all  the 
English  clergymen  of  the  colonv,  sabject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary ;  while  the  Qov- 
ernment should  provide  for  the  cdncatioo  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  country  parishes,  and 
erect  houses  of  worship,  and  provide  hoosea 
and  gardens  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy- 
men and  teachers. 

In  1827,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  intro- 
duced some  new  regulations,  considerably  af- 
fecting the  Society's  proceedings,  as  well  as  its 
relation  to  the  government.  The  villages  of 
liberated  Africans  were  formed  into  three  divi- 
sions ;  The  Ritbr  Disteict,  comprising,  Kit- 
aey,  WeUingttm,  Alkn  roun,  tiastmgs,  Wattr- 
too  and  Cidmont,  all  lying  to  the  south.CBst  of 
Freetown ;  the  Ce.vibai^  or  Mocntain  Dis- 
trict, on  the  eastern  border  of  the  colony,  on 
the  Bunce  river,  and  the  TimntK  country ;  tha 
Wbstees  or  Sea  Distkict,  comprising  York, 
Kent,  and  the  Barumaa.  This  regulation  was 
approved  by  the  Society.  Another  regulation, 
which  was  also  approved,  relieved  the  mission- 
aries of  the  civil  superintendence  of  the  set- 
tlements ;  this  office  having  been  found  bur- 
densome and  embarrassing  to  the  missioa   . 

In  August,  1826,  Gov.  CampbcU,  thinking 
that  he  could  place  the  education  of  the  libe- 
rated African  children  on  a  more  economical 
footing,  and  to  give  them  early  habits  of  in- 
dustry, directed  that  the  boys  should  not  be 
kept  m  school  beyond  the  age  of  ten  of  twelve 
years ;  after  which,  they  should  be  distributed 
among  the  liberated  adults,  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed. The  miaaionaries  were  released  from 
the  chai^  of  the  Bohoola,  except  occaaonal 
inspection,  and  natives  were  appointed  to  con^ 
duct  them. 

This  arrangement  greatly  diminished  ihs  at- 
tendance  on  uie  schools ;  and  tho  missionaries 
afterwards  finding  that  they  conld  exert  no 
beneficial  infiuence  upon  the  schools,  broke  off 
all  connectiok  with  them,  and  established 
schools  of  their  o' 


The  missionaries  at  Freetown  greatly  de- 
plored the  obstacles  to  the  due  DCrformance  »f 
their  spiritual  daties,  which  had  arisen  out  of 
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theif  connecljoii  wilh  the  OoTeniincnt ;  aoA 

coDtrested  their  circumstances  nafavorably 
with  thoee  of  tlie  WcaleTana,  who  wero  not 
luimpered  with  aaj  such  connection. 

The  Gorernmcut  not  having  fulfilled  tbi 
port  of  the  arraDgemeat  rcapectitig  the  sap- 
port  of  religion,  bv  which  they  agreed  to  fur- 
nish bouses  of  pulilic  worship  and  dwdlingG 
fur  the  clergy,  the  eociety  applied,  in  1846,  for 
a  tcrmiiiation  of  the  airangcment,  which  was 
agreed  to ;  and  the  Committee  betiered  tbe 
(£aiige  would  liicilitate  the  operations  of  the 
Society. 

Skrra  Leone,  as  a  Nursery  of  Miaionaries 
/or  the  Interior. — The  missioDaries  r^ard  the 
collection  of  persons  from  so  many  diflerent 
tribes  in  the  interior,  at  Sierra  Leone,  aa  a  pre 
videDtial  arrangemeDt  for  the  supply  of  laboi 
era  for  the  cvaugelization  of  Africa ;  and,  widi 
thia  in  view,  they  have  directed  their  eflbrte 
both  to  the  education  of  native  helpers,  and 
to  the  acqni^UoQ  of  tiie  Ungoages  of  the  dif- 
ferect  tribes  represented  in  the  colony. 

The  work  or  reducing  these  iaognages  to 
writing  was  commeoced  as  early  as  1829,  and 
has  been  steadily  prusecnted  ever  since.  The 
society's  report  for  1853  says  ihai  some  pro- 
.  Kress  had  been  made  in  this  department  darin» 
Qie  year.  A  Timneh  English  Dictionary  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Schlenker ;  and  the 
Epbtie  to  the  Bomans  had  been  tronskted 
into  that  hitiguage  by  Mr.  Schmid.  Bev.  S. 
W.  Koelle  had  completed  his  grammar  of  the 
Vei  and  Bornu  langnageg.  He  has  also  pre- 
pared specimens,  conslstii^  of  250  words  and 
short  senteDces,  translated  into  200  different 
languages  or  dialects,  showing  that  no  fewer 
than  200  difi^rent  nations,  speaking  150  differ- 
ent languages,  besides  numeroos  dialects  of 
the  same,  twve  their  representatives  in  Sierra 
Leone.  These  tribes  or  nations  lie  along  4,000 
miles  of  coast,  beciiitiiDg  from  beyond  the 
Senegal,  in  the  north,  to  tie  Portuguese  settlo- 
meots,  south  of  tbe  tine.  They  extend  in  the 
interior  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Niger, 
from  its  sources  in  the  mountaiDs  behind  Sierra 
Iieoue  to  its  estoaiies,  comprising  Timbuaoo, 
the  emporium  of  Alricao  commerce,  and  the 
vast  provinces  subdued  by  the  Hobammedan 
Foulahs,  besides  nnmeroaa  small  tribes.  And 
even  southern  Africa  has  abo  its  representa- 
tives. There  are  those  in  Sierra  Leone  who 
can  tell  of  their  natjvc  towns  in  that  part  of 
the  BOuthcrn  continent  which  has  been  hitherto 
a  perfect  blank  on  the  maps,  which  require  a 
day  or  more  to  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
They  also  tell  of  broad  and  deep  rivers,,  of  na- 
tions of  tall  and  strongly-bnilt  warriors,  of  sav- 
age cannibals,  and  ofpeaceable  and  generous 
nomadic  hunters.  "  Their  brcasta  heave  with 
emotion  when  a  friendly  inqnirj  is  made  re- 
specting their  fatherland,  and  appeal  in  fervid 
langQOge  and  moving  eloquence  to  those  who 
possess  the  best  gift  of  God  lo  a  fallen  world. 

The  Africans  generidly  entertain  a  strong 


aflbction  for  their  native  laud ;    and  when 

Christianized  they  manifest  an  earnest  desire 
that  their  own  countrymen  should  partake  of 
the  same  benefits.  The  erangclization  and  ed- 
ucation of  these  liberated  Africans  will,  there- 
fore, furnish  the  agency  required  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  interior.  And  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  gospel  message  is.readily  re- 
ceived from  their  lipe  by  their  couu&ymeo. 
In  a  number  of  tours  to  the  interior,  under- 
taken by  the  missionaries,  they  have  discovered 
a  desire  lor  the  gospel,  and  a  williugnees 
to  listen  to  it,  from  their  friends,  who  have 
learned  it  in  the  colony.  It  appeara,  also,  that 
the  lact  of  these  friends  having  been  liberated, 

Erovided  for  and  educated,  by  the  Englisli, 
as  created  a  favorable  impression  upon  tlje 
native  tribes,  and  prepared  them  to  receive  the 
Biissionariea  with  open  arms.  In  view  of  thia 
state  of  things,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  the  difierent  languages  of  the  in- 
terior to  writing,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
future  missionary  operations. 

i.'(/tMution.^Schools  have  been  maintained 
at  all  the  stations,  from  the  common  cement. 
And  the  high  school,  alreodv  noticed,  has 
been  sustained  with  various  oegrecs  of  effi-  - 
ciencj,  until  the  present  time.  A  few  years 
ago,  extensive  buildings  were  erected,  and  it 
now  holds  the  relation  of  a  college  to  the  oth- 
er educational  institutions  of  the  colony.  Re- 
ligious instruction  is  made  prominent  in  all  the 
studies  and  escrcisea.  The  report  of  the  Frin 
Rev.  K  Joues,  for  the  year  1852,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  view  of  the  advancing 
character  of  tbe  studies  prosecuted  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  increasing  importance  of  lbs 
institution.  During  the  year  two  of  the 
students  were  sent  to  the  Yoruba  mission,  and 
three  (4)pointed  to  labor  in  the  colony.  Tbe 
number  remainmg  at  the  ciose  of  the  year, 

ul7. 

In  1843,  ft  grammar  school  was  organized, 
an  intermediate  step  between  the  village 
schools  and  the  Christian  Institution.  In  this 
school  itwas  intended  to  give  a  sound  religious 
and  general  edueatiou  to  noys  and  youths  who 
have  recdved  some  previous  training  in  the 
lower  schools  i  and  those  who  give  proof 
of  suitable  dispositiona  and  qualifications,  will 
be  admitted  into  the  Christian  InstitutioiL 
Tho  report  of  this  school  for  1S52,  was 
highly  satisfactory.  The  number  of  pupils 
'  as  73. 

A  high  school  for  females  has  also  been  es- 
tablished, which  in  1852  was  in  a  flourishing 
"  ion,  containing  26  pnpils,  of  whom  15 
boarders,  and  in  their  report  for  that 
year,  the  directors  of  tie  society  say  that 
their  village  schools  present  a  peculiarly  hop& 
ful  character. 

Native  Asency. — It  has  been  a  leading  ob- 
ject with  lie  Society,  from  the  firat,  to  train 
up  a  native  agency.  Aa  earif  as  1820,  two 
young  men,  while  pursuing  their  studies,  visit- 
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ed  their  conntrrTiien  evenings  and  Snndays.to 
teach  them  the'goepel ;  id  1822,  both  of  them 
had  charge  of  slatiooB,  and  were  doiug  well. 
Daring  the  tjring  period  alloded  to,  when  the 
Society  was  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  mia- 
Bionaries  hj  death,  man;  of  the  stations  and 
eren  the  Chratian  Iivtihdion,  were  left  wholly 
t«  the  charge  of  natives.  In  1827,  the  Com- 
mittee  tried  the  esperiment  of  edacaling  two 
African  yonths  in  England,  under  the  care  of 
ft  clergjTiian. 

Bat  iQ  1829,  the  mi^ooariee  eiprew  their 
deep  concern  at  the  ntunerona  diaappointnientfi 
which  tbej  had  met  with  in  their  expectations 
of  raising  up  efficient  native  asaiatanta  ;  and 
at  one  time,  a  corrcapondence  was  opened  with 
the  Episcopal  churcn  in  the  United  States, 
with  tlie  design  of  procnring  persons  of  color 
competent  to  act  aa  missionancs. 

let  in  Iheir  report  for  1838, the  Committee 
present  a  more  cheering  aspect  of  this  subject. 
They  say  that  the  native  assistants,  proceeding 
eencrally  from  the  Institation  at  Foarah  Bay, 
mcrease  in  efficiency.  In  1844,  they  say  the 
prospect  of  reaching  the  point  at  which  they 
nave  all  along  aim^  in  this  matter  was 
.  before  bo  encouraging.  Some  of  them 
fonnd  qoaliOed  to  go  forth  to  distant  stations 
in  the  interior,  with  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  missionaries.  One  of  them  named  Samud 
CrovdifT,  was  torn  from  his  eonntry  and  ki 
drcd  in  early  life,  and  consigned  to  the  hold  of 
a  PortoKiieac  slaver ;  rescued  by  a  British 
ser ;  and  carried  into  Sierra  Leone,  where  he 
received  Christian  training,  Srat  in  a  vill^e 
school,  and  afterwards  in  the  Fourah  Bay  Insti- 
tation. His  conrse  was  satisfactory  and  con- 
Eistent ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  possess  qnaliSca- 
tlons  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  England, 
where  he  completed  his  education  at  the  Soci- 
ety's Institotion  in  Islington,  and  was  after- 
wards ordained  by  the  Biiiop  of  JjOndon,  and 
Bent  b^  the  Society  to  Sierra  Leone  with  the 
intention  of  his  being  employed  aa  a  missiona- 
ry to  the  Yoruba  eonntry,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  In  1850,  twO  other  native  Africans, 
Heasrs.  Nictd  and  Matthews,  were  ordained  by 
the  Bisbop  of  London,  and  eent  ont  by  the 
Society. 

In  the  report  for  1852,  the  Committee  say, 
that  mam-  of  the  stations  formerly  nndcr  the 
care  of  European  missionaries,  have  now  been 
placed  in  charge  of  natives,  with  occasional 
Earopean  anperintendence.  The  whole  of  the 
Uonntoin  district  had  been,  for  the  last  year, 
ander  the  superintendence  of  one  European 
missionary,  and  had  kept  op  its  character  for 
regular  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace. 
Mr.  Denton  wiites  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1852, 
that  Mr.  Crowther  had  visited  and  preached  in 
all  the  Monntain  charcbea,  and  that  bis  ser- 
mona  had  been  deeply  interesting  and  profitable 
to  the  people.  On  any  point,  where  there  was 
the  least  danger  of  misappr^tension.  he  had  re- 
conse  to  his  native  lango^^  and  thus  render- 


ed Gospel  tmth  clear  and  plain  to  'Iieir  under- 
standings. 

TTankalums. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  work  of  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  fiullom  langua^  was  commenced  pr^- 
vions  to  the  year  1818,  bv  a  native,  Mr.  George 
Catdker,  a  chief  at  the  Plantain  Islands.  In 
1820,  he  had  completed  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  was  proceeding  with  the  Fsalms  and  New 
Testament.  He  had  also  translated  the  Prayer 
Book.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  in  Sherbro,  and  was  edocated  in  Eng- 

In  1837,  arrangements  were  made  for  carr^ 
ing  on  the  work  of  translation  with  vigor,  and 

Krtions  of  Scripture  and  elementary  works 
ve  been  translated,  by  diflerent  missionaries, 
into  the  Timneh,  Haiaaa,  Yoruba,  and  fhaa 
languages,  and  in  some  of  them  the  Liturgy. 
Thus  is  the  way  preparing  for  the  more  efficient 
prosecDtioD  of  the  misuonary  work  io  the  in- 

Charader  and  Ability  of  Ou  Naiiva. — 
Rev.  Mr.  DQriog  Kays,  "  sii  years'  .experience 
has  taught  me  that  Africans  can  learn  any 
thing.  1  have  seen  them  rise  from  the  chains 
of  the  slave  dealer,  to  become  indnstrions  men 
and  women,  faithful  subjects,  pious  Christians, 
afibctionate  hosbands  and  wives,  tender  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  peaceable  neighbors."  Bnt 
cautions  are  ^iven  against  elevating  them  too 
suddenly,  as  in  this  way  they  rise  so  high  in 
their  estimation  of  themselves,  that  they  prove 
useless  in  the  cod. 

CaUifoT  Inatradion. — The  calls  for  instruc- 
tion fh)Di  every  quarter,  are  beyond  the  means 
of  the  society  to  supply  ;  and  petitions  come 
in  &om  the  mhabitants  of  the  villages,  and 
from  distant  trilxs,  pleading  earnestly  for  mis- 
sionaries. One  of  the  newly  arrived  missiona- 
ries relates  that,  on  bis  way  from  Freetown  to 
Gloneester,  there  were  many  children  on  the 
'oad,  who,  when  they  saw  nim  as  he  passed, 
laid  one  to  another,  "  New  white  man — new 
Mission  I "  and  all  exclaimed,  "  Toaitk  Qod  1 " 

Mistionary  Tourj.— -The  missionaries  have' 
been,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  practice  of 
making  tonrs  among  the  neighbonng  tribes, 
and  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  country,  and  ascertaining  where 
openings  exist  for  missionary  labor.  In  most 
cases,  they  find  the  people  ready  to  listen  with 
eagerness  to  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel,  and 
tho  chiefs  desiroos  of  receiving  missionaries. 
Their  jonmola,  however,  furnish  many  painfiil 
proo&of  the  sufierings  entailed  on  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The 
petty  warfare,  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
chic6,  with  all  its  attendant  cruelties,  may 
'  [nost  always  be  traced  to  that  cause. 

At  the  close  of  1848,  Captain  Forbes,  of 
the  English  ship  "Bonetta,"  informed  the 
misionartes  that,  near  Cape  Mount,  he  had 
met  with  individnnla  of  an  African  tribe, 
which  possessed  a  written  langaage,  and  that 
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he  had  brought  with  him  Bome  of  their  books, 
and  a  mv,a  w&o  could  read  them.  This  ureated 
a  livelj  interest  at  Siem  Leone,  as  it  had 
been  generaJlj  asserted  and  beliered  that, 
among  one  hnndi«d  and  fift;  languages  of 
Africa,  Dot  one  bad  been  raised  by  tLenutiTee 
to  a  written  languEige.  In  the  hope  that  this 
diacoveiy  might  be  improved  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel,  Hi.  Koclle  was  immediately  sent 
b;  the  local  committee  at  Sierra  Leone,  to 
Tiait  the  tribe,  and  investigate  the 
stances  respecting  the  language.  He  made 
the  tour  in  about  four  months,  at  the  cost  of 
much  snaring  from  privation  and  illneaa.  He 
discoveFed  that  the  art  of  writing  was  of  re- 
cent invention,  and  confined  to  the  single  tribe 
of  Vei,  on  the  coast  The  writing  issjUabic, 
about  two  Imndred  characters  representing  all 
the  syllables  in  the  language.  Mr.  K.  found 
tho  inveotor,  who  lived  about  twenty  miles  in 
the  interior.  He  was  a  man  aboat  forty  yeari 
of  age,  of  great  intelligence  and  much  religious 
feeling.  He  had  learned  the  Boman  alphabet, 
from  an  American  missionary,  when  a  cmld.  He 
stated  that,  after  be  was  grown  ap,  and  about 


sixteen  years  previons  to  Mr.  E.'s  visit,  be  i 
oeived  the  first  impnlse  to  express  his  language 
in  writing  from  a  aream.  He  told  the  dream  to 
a  few  of  bis  companions,  who  assisted  him  t« 
invent  tbe  characters,  and  to  procure,  through 
the  favor  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  the  means 
of  establishing  schools,  and  teaching  the  peo- 
ple.    Bat  war  soon  broke  ont,  tho  town  was 


Yet,  in  the  chief  town,  all  the  grown  up  peo- 
ple were  able  to  read,  and  in  all  the  towns, 
there  were  some  who  coald  read.  They  hod  a 
considerable  number  of  books,  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  bnt  tho  religion  found  in  tliem  was 
mainly  Mohammedan.  Li  consequence  of  this 
report,  it  was  determined,  as  soon  as  the  way 
shonlil  be  opened,  to  establiah  a  mission  among 
the  Vei  tribe. 

General  Improvement.— 1'he  general  improve- 
ment of  the  natives,  and  of  tbe  country  as  a 
consequence,  has,  from  the  beginning,  steadily 
kept  pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mission. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Johnson  writes  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Freetown  were  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  good  eflects  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  that  they  pnbUclv  confessed  that, 
above  all  other  inatitntions,  Uie  misdon  had 
proved  the  mont  beneficial  to  Africa,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  gospel  was  the  only 
efficient  means  of  civilizing  uie  heathen.  Tbe 
some  year,  tbe  ciperiment  was  tried  of  calling 
the  natives  from  the  Christian  villages  to  serve 
on  juries  at  tbe  colonial  sessions ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  practice  was 
continued ;  and  the  chief-jostice  obeervtd  that, 
ten  years  before,  when  the  population  was  only 
4,000,  there  were  forty  cases  on  the  calendar 
for  trud,  while  at  that  time,  vrith  a  population 
of  16,000,  there  were  only  six,  and  not  a  single 


case  from  any  village  that  .was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  missionary  or  a  school- 

Tht  Work  of  Grace.— From  the  time  that 
the  truth  bt^n  to  be  lairly  underetood  by 
these  people,  the  work  of  divine  ^race  on  their 
hearts  has  been  noticed  by  tbe  missionaries,  in 
their  reports,  from  year  w  year.  Mr.  Gerber 
writes  from  Kent,  m  1826  :  "  Since  the  hegior 
ning  of  last  month,  there  lias  arisen  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  settlement  not  only  a  long- 
ing after  the  bread  of  life,  bnt  also,  a  contin- 
ue inquiry  after  the  way  of  salvation ;  and, 
instead  of  being  annoyed,  as  formerly,  with 
settling  daily  palavcn,  and  silencing  noisy 
school  children  at  night,  1  am  now  rejoiced 
with  different  prayer-meetings  in  tho  town, 
and  by  the  school-children  singing  at  night, 
and  bdbre  day-break  in  the  morning."  This 
is  bat  aspecimen  of  the  notices,  which  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  journals  of  the  missionaries, 
evincing  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
"~  awakening,  convincing,  and  converting  the 

opte,  so  recently  turned  from  the  most  do- 

lEing  heathenism. 

Ckaracter  of  Converti. — The  fruits  of  divine 
grace  are  manifest  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
verts. The  committee,  speaking  of  tbe  ac- 
counts given  of  them  by  Mr.  Johnson,  say  that 
this  grociom  influence  is  manifest  in  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  Providence 
■    bringing  them  from  tieir  own  country ;  in 

i  manner  in  which  convictions  of  sin  ore 
awakened  or  deepened ;  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
Christian  mind ;  in  their  sense  of  the  divine 
forbearance  and  mercy ;  in  a  watchful  jealonsy 
over  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  in  their  faith  and 
patience  onder  afflictions;  and  in  their  culti- 
vation of  domestic  hanpiness. 

And,  in  regard  to  their  feelings  and  conduct 

ward  each  other,  Mrs.  Jeaty  writes,  "  They 
dwell  in  -love,  and  live  a  life  of  prayer  and 
praise,  to  Him  who  loved  them,  and  gave  him- 
self for  them.  The  hearts  of  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  full  of  the  love  of  Christ  (be  whole 
day ;  and  when  merry,  they  sing  Fsalms. 
Such  vocal  mnsic  resoands  from  all  parts  of 
the  town.  A  dispute  is  seldom  known  among 
them.  Their  benevolence  was  especiaily  moo- 
the  wrival  of  new  cargoes  of  liber- 
ated Atricans,  taken  from  the  slave  ships. 
Formerly,  their  chief  interest  was,  to  know 
whether  any  of  their  relatives  were  amonjg 
them.  But  after  the  love  of  God  entered  their 
hearts,  they  would  rush  to  the  'landing,  and 
seizing  the  poor,  famished  creatures,  bear  them 
off  on  their  shoulders  to  their  own  dwellings, 
and  take  care  of  them  as  tenderly  as  if  they 
hod  been  their  own  near  relations.  They  also 
attended  praver-meetings,  took  part  in  the 
exercises,  ana  ^nerally  muntomed  family 
worship.  Mr.  Ivonuau  writes  from  Regent's 
Town,  m  1821 :  "  A  spirit  of  prayer  is  poored 
the  people  in  a  remarkable  manner; 
wo  mid,  OS  wo  pass  through  the  sb^ls, 
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on  retnrniog  from  evcDing  school,  that  almost 
ever;  hooae  is  become  a  house  of  pra;er." 
And  Mr.  JohnBon  mm,  the  aune  year, "  Fiunily 
prayer  b  obseired  by  all  d>e  commnnicants, 
atad  b;  some  who  have  oot  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  Lord's  table,  io  theur  respective  houses." 

Twaity  years,  or  more,  after  this,  Eer.  J. 
F.  Seesing,  m  sprakioK  or  the  character  of  some 
of  dine  converts  who  oad  emigrated  ta  Jamai- 
ca, in  the  West  Indies,  says :  "  Th^  am  read 
ud  write,  both  males  and  femalee.  They 
work  nine  hoars  a  day,  and  are  most  conscieo- 
sdoos  in  the  dischai^  of  their  duties.  In  order 
to  God  time  to  coltivate  their  own 
they  comiaeace  their  labor  at  5  A. 
vet,  early  as  they  go  to  work,  they  never  leave 
Lome  withoat  firet  coliectirely  singing  a  hymn, 
and  charing  ap  a  prayer  for  protection  and 
guidance  daring  the  <uy ;  and  they  never  re- 
tire in  the  evening,  withoqt  doing  the  same." 

The  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed  by  the 
native  ChristianB,  and  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  people  generally,  who  have  come  under 
Christian  instruction ;  though  at  some  places, 
tboe  is  great  complunt  of  a  rclapee,  in  this 
respect  It  is  stated  that,  in  1S4&  two  cap- 
taioBol  vessels  landed  at  a  village  of  about  500 
inhabitaata,  where  no  mi^onary  or  catechist 
resided,  in  order  to  pDrchaae  ponltry ;  bat  the 
people  woold  not  sell  on  the  Lord's  day.  The 
people  of  Abbcoknta  go  a  long  distance  to 
mu-ket,  and  travel  in  large  {mrties  for  protco 
tion  ^fainat  kidnappere.  An  interval  of  seven 
teen  days  elapses  between  one  market  day  ant 
another ;  so  that  if  they  loec  the  day,  they 
most  wait  For  another.  And  yet,  notwiUistand- 
ing  these  dif&calties,  the  converts  determined 
not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  Qiongh  they 
the  risk  of  having  to  travel  in  smair  companies 
and  of  losing  their  market  day. 

The  reports  of  the  missioaarics  abound  in 
<tc«oiiQt8  of  the  eipreesion  of  piOus  feeling,  on 
the  port  of  the  natives,  coach^  in  simple  lan- 
gvage,  yet  corresponding  with  the  experience 
of  tame  Chrisdana  in  all  ages ;  also,  m  a  va- 
riety of  petwoal  ttairatives  of  thrilling  interest, 
and  of  peacefii]  and  happy  deaths ;  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  give  in  detail. 
One  of  the  ctHmBiinicante  at  Kent,  who  had 
been  torn  from  his  kindred  and  country  in 
childhood,  and  suffered  great  hardahipe  on 
board  the  slave  ships,  deckred  that  his  co~~ 
passion  for  the  man  who  kidnapped  him  v 
so  gnat,  and  his  desire  tor  bis  salvation 
strong,  that,  trhea  thinldDg  of  it,  he  could  not 
sleep  at  night. 

CkmxJt  Ditciplint. — Church  discipline  is 
strictly  maintained  in  the  native  churches  of 
the  Society  in  Sierra  Leone.  Any  palpable  in- 
oonsist^H7  in  a  professed  member  of  the  church. 
B  noticed  and  reproved ;  and,  if  not  corrected, 
the  person  is  removed  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers. This,  under  God,  is  oflen  made  the 
meanB  of  brinpng  the  carelees  or  disobedient 
to  a  better  mind.    In  most  congregaUoDS,  there 


is  a  "backsliders' class,"  who  are  nnder  instmo- 
tion  and  probation,  previous  to  their  re-admis- 

Remainmg  SuptfttilioM. — With  a  people  ao 
recently  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of  super- 
stition, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  some- 
times returning  to  their  former  habits,  or  re- 
taining, in  their  ignorance,  some  of  their  old 
ideas.  Among  the  things  earliest  Sffiociated 
with  the  African  mind,  is,  a  disposition  to  trust 
4n  charms,  or  grttgrat,  as  they  call  them.  One 
miesionary  says  be  believes  aU  the  inhabitaata 
of  the  colony  would  press  to  the  baptismal 
font,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  regard  it 
merely  oa 'Ok  best  of  aii  gragrtea;  and  com- 
munjcanls  have  been  fonod  wearing  their  greo- 
grees  at  the  communion  table.  Tet,  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  thing  is  enconraged,  in  a  diffirent  form, 
by  the  greater  portion  of  nominal  Christians, 
and  even  by  some  Protestants. 

Dain  for  the  Word  of  God.— Mr.  KissUog 
says.  "As  soon  as  the  natives  can  put  letters 
t<^ther  to  form  syllables,  and  syllables  to  form 
words,  they  are  anxious  to  get  a  Bible  ;  and, 
if  attending  our  places  of  worship,  a  Prayer 
Book  also.  Nor  is  it  from  mere  curiosity  tnat 
they  desire  it.    Uany.  I  am  sure,  use  them  in 

{rivate  as  well  as  in  church  \  and  when  aasem- 
led  aroond  their  family  altar,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  sick,  and  on  tbdr  visits  to  their  heathen 
countrymen."  Daring  the  eight  years  ending 
May,  1838,  2860  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  issued,  and  most  of  them  paid  for.  In 
1346,  Mr.  Bealc  writes :  "  Bevcn  years  ago,  a 
large  slock  of  Scriptures  waa  always  on  hand ; 
but  latterly,  as  fast  as  they  have  arrived,  they 
have  been  purchased  by  eager  apnlicanta.  The 
last  two  shipments  were  hailed  oy  the  people 
with  peculiar  Joy.  They  completely  beset  my 
boose,  and  within  a  fortnight  after  each  arri- 
val, nearly  the  whole  of  the  smaller  Bibles, 
ISOO  in  number,  were  exhausted." 
Missionary  SpiriL—H^^  native  Christians 
anifeet  an  earnest  desire  to  impart  the  word 
of  life  to  thdr  destitate  countrymen ;  and  in 
order  tfl  cultivate  this  spirit,  the  missionaries, 
at  an  early  period,  organized  missionary  asso- 
datioDs  at  the  stations,  and  took  up  rc^olar 
contributiona.  These  societies  hold  anniver- 
sary meetings,  at  which  addresses  arc  made  by 
the  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  misionaries. 
Collections,  respectable  in  amount,  have  been 
repoctcd  itoita  these  auxiliaries  every  year.  In 
ISsl,  the  amount  collected  at  one  station  was 
£123  53.  8d.  This  amount  wos  given  by  134 
communicants  and  fifty  candidates,  including 
£30  68,  lid.  from  150  children  in  school. 

Ttmnth  {or  Timmonef)  Misnion In  the  au- 
tumn of  1840,  an  expedition  was  sent  into  the 
Timneh  country,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
favorable  opemng  existed  for  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Scblenker  and  McEsrs. 
K.  Denton  uid  W.  C.  Thompson  were  set 
apart  for  the  work,  and  cntei^  upon  th^ 
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labors.  The  IocatiOD6xoduiK)n  for  the  mission 
waaFortLokkoh,  (uAicAsee.)  The miasionaries 
devoted  themselves  to  trauslations,  schools,  and 
preachiDg  the  Gos^l ;  but  at  the  latest  dates 
DothiDg  orBpecinl  interest  had  occurred.  The 
people  arc  Mohammedacs ;  and  '■  that  pemi- 
cions  Bystcm,"  saja  Mr.  Schraid, "  appears  to 
present  a  raost  formidable  barrier  against  the 
reception  of  Christian  truth."  The  stalion  is 
DOW  under  the  charge  of  a  native  teacher,  and 
Mr.  Sehmid  visits  it  once  a  quarter,  iaspects 
the  school,  and  prcachea  to  the  natives. 

Yoruha  Mission. — We  have  already  alluded 
to  tiie  early  history  and  ordination  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Crowther,  a  native  African.  On  the 
3d  of  December,  1843,  Mr.  Crowther  preached 
in  English,  bia  first  sermon  in  Africa,  in  the 
Mission  church,  FrcetoTO,  which  excited  great 
int^irest  On  the  9th  of  Jannary  following,  he 
esteblishcd  a  service  at  the  same  place  in  To- 
mha,  hia  native  language.  The  novelty  of  the 
ocoaaioD  brought  together  a  large  nlimber  of 
people,  Tonibaa,  Ibos,  Calabas,  &c.  Tho  ser- 
vice was  continued,  Mr.  T.  King  officiating 
after  Mr.  Crowther  left.  . 

For  a  considerable  time  previous,  there  had 
been  a  movement  among  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans of  the  Yomha  tribe,  towards  their  native 
land.  For  the  purpose  of  making  arran^ 
mentfl  to  enable  tliem  to  carry  the  Gospel  with 
thera,  Mr.  Townaend  visited  their  country, 
arriving  in  Januari^,  1843,  at  Abbeokuta, 
where  he  met  the  chief,  Sodeke,  who  appeared 
friendly,  espresscd  a  dcaire  for  the  return  of 
his  people,  and  tor  missionaries  to  accompany 
them ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  expressing  hia  thanks  to  the 
British  Qovernmect  for  what  it  had  done  for 
hia  people,  and  his  determination  to  suppress 
the  elavo-trade  in  hia  conntir-  Mr.  Townaend 
found  many  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra 
Leone,  at  Abbcokuta ;  and  he  describes  some 
very  afCbcting-  scenes,  on  tbcir  meeting  their 
frienda  and  relatives.  Tho  country  he  found 
to  be  salubrious  and  fruitful.  (See  Yorjiba.] 

On  hearing  Mr.  Thompson's  report,  the  de- 
sire of  the  Yorubas  ta  return  to  tieir  country 
was  greatly  increased ;  and  hundreds  immc- 
diat<^  began  preparations  for  leaving  tho  col- 
ony. On  the  4th  of  November  following,  the 
inhabitants  of  Hastings  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Graf,  their  missionary,  expressing  their 
desire  to  return  to  their  country,  and  present- 
ing, throngh  him,  to  Ihe  Society,  a  request  for 
a  missionary.  This  was  responded  to,  by  the 
appointment  of  Andrew  Wilhelra,  a  native 
teacher  of  established  character,  to  accompany 
them.  A  farewell  meeting  was  held,  and 
addresses  and  parting  advice  given  to  the  emi- 
grants by  Mr.  Graf  and  several  of  the  natives. 

The  dommittee  decided  on  occupying  Ab- 
beoktita  as  a  missionary  station ;  and  .  Mr. 
Townsend  went  to  England  to  receive  ordina- 
tion, in  order  to  accompany  Mr.  Crowther, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  new  mission. 


He  retomed  to  the  colony  in  December,  1844  j 
and  on  the  18th  of  that  month.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Thompson,  Golmer,  and  Crowther,  with  their 
wives  and  fotir  native  teachers,  sailed  in  an 
American  vessel  that  happened  to  be  at  Fre&. 
town,  carrying  with  them  a  frame  honse,  con- 
structed for  Mr.  Townsend  in  England.  They 
wore  favored  with  a  prosperous  vovage,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Badagry  on  the  lltn  of  Jan- 
uary, 1645.  There  they  heard  that  Sodeke, 
the  chief  of  Abbeokata,  was  dead,  and  were 
advised  not  to  proceed  till  after  the  funeral 
ceromoniea  were  over.  Soon  after,  the  Yoru- 
bas were  attacked  by  the  king  of  Dahomey, 
and  a  serious  wor  broie  out,  the  consequence 
of  the  slave-trade.  Being  thus  prevented  from 
going  immediately  into  the  interior,  they  com- 
menced missionary  labors  at  Badagry,  among 
a  mixed  population.  The  Gospel  was  preached 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Townsend's 
frame  honse  was  put  np,  and  a  native  house 
erected.  The  service  was  conducted  in  the 
Yoruba  language,  the  greater  part  of  the  Lit- 
uigy  having  been  translated  by  Mr.  Crowther. 

After  a  detention  of  eighteen  months  at 
Bad^ry,  Rev.  Messrs.  Townsend,  and  Crow- 
ther succeeded  in  reaching  Abbeokuta,  leav- 
ing Mr,  Golmer  at  Badagry ;  which  was  to  be 
maintained  as  a  branch  of  the  mission,  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  the  coast  Aa 
soon  as  their  arrivri  in  the  vicinity  was  an- 
nounced, the  crier  was  commissioned  to  give 
public  notice  that  the  heaviest  pnnishmenl 
would  be  visited  on  anv  one  who  should  dare 
to  insult  or  steal  fri^m  the  strangers  who  were 
coming.  The  whole  of  the  Lord's  day  previ- 
ous to  their  arrival  was  spent  by  the  cmefs  in 
wrangling  with  each  other  for  the  right  of  re- 
ceiving the  missionaries,  in  their  respective 
districts.  On  their  arrival  at  the  fferry  of  (he 
river  Ogun,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Siwra 
Leone  people ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  an- 
other large  party,  dressed  out  m  their  English 
clothes,  were  ready  to  welcome  them. 

After  visiting  lul  the  chiefe,  which  it  took 


their  intentions,  on  coming  into  their  country. 
The  meeting  was  condncted  with  great  deco- 
rum. Mj.  Crowther  addressed  them,  giving  a 
history  of  the  proceedmgB^  and  esplwning  the 
objects  of  the  mission.  Ho  then  read  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  to  Ihem. 
Their  answer  was  highly  satisfactory,  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude,  and  promising  their 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
mission.  They  immediately  set  abont  tho 
erection  of  buildings ;  but  m  the  mean  time, 
nenced  service  partly  under  the  shelter  of 

rrow  plasa,  and  psjtly  in  the  open  wr, 

and  were  listened  to  attentively  by  all.    They 
also  learned  that  Andrew  Wilhclm,  the  native 
teacher  who  had   preceded  them,  had  beea 
faithfully  laboring  to  prepare  their  way. 
Under  date  of  August  21,  Mr.  Crowther 
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atataB  that  his  mother,  from  whom  be  had  been 
torn  awM  about  twenty-five  yeara  before,  came 
with  his  brother,  in  quest  of  him.  ITieir  meet- 
ing waa  moat  aflecting ;  aud  she  readily  received 
the  truth  from  the  lips  of  her  bod,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  (rnita  of  the  mission. 

Id  the  begiiming  of  the  year  1848,  Rev.  J. 
Smith,  and  Rev.  J.  0.  MuUer,  with  their  wives, 
airiTed  at  Badagry  ;  but  in  the  conrac  of  three 
weeks,  Mrs.'  Miller  was  carried  off  by  the  fever, 
and  the  alarmiog  illnc^  of  Mrs.  Townseod, 
oblued  her  hosbond  to  retoro  with  her  to 
EDgland.  At  Badagry,  there  was  very  little 
that  was  eocoaraf^g.  The  same  friendly 
feeling  contioued  at  Abbeokata.  Rev.  Mr. 
Muller  considered  the  Yombas  a  superior  class 
of  Africans ;  and  their  minda  were  prepared 
to  receive  the  truth.  They  were  not  bo  dull 
and  corrupt  as  those  on  the  coast  Already, 
the  blessing  of  God  had  atteoded  the  labors  of 
the  mi^onaries.  On  the  Gth  of  Feb.,  1648, 
jast  before  sailing  for  Europe,  Mr.  Townaend, 
after  receiving  satisfiu:toiT  evidence  of  their 
trac  conversion,  baptized  three  women,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Crowlher's  mother,  and  two 
men.  On  this  occasion,  a  large  nnmber  aa- 
sembled  in  the  chorch.  The  three  women  wore 
neatly  dressed  in  white.  The  candidates  re- 
ceived Christian  names  at  their  baptism.  Af- 
ter the  service,  Mr,  Crowther  preached  an  im- 
pressive sermon,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepegt  attention.  The  number  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  at  this  time,  was  about  100, 

From  Badagry,  Mr.  Marsh,  as  an  instance 
of  the  cruel  bondage  of  superstition,  writes, 
April  n,  1849,  that  there  exists,  among  the 
Popoe,  at  Badagry,  a  custom,  bearing  resem- 
blance to  monastic  vows.  The  people  are  mostly 
under  vows  to  some  idols,  which  cannot  h« 
violated  by  themselves  or  others,  witi  im- 
puni^.  Under  these  vows,  they  are  often  shnt 
.  apforalongtimeinthelr  idol  temples.  There 
were,  at  tlut  time,  about  five  hondred  young 
men  and  women,  shot  np  in  these  temples. 
Wben  these  come  oat,  they  are  r^arded  as 
sacred,  and  any  one  who  touches  their  heads 
sa  treads  on  their  feet,  most  pay  a  large  anm 
of  money,  or  if  nnable,  must  oe  sold  or  put  to 
deaUL  la  cro^ng  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  another,  Mr.  Smith  passed  a  piece  of  gromid 
where  these  vicUms  of  superstition  wero  put 
to  deatii,  which  was  literally  strewed  with 
human  bones ;  so  truly  are  the  "  dark  places 
of  the  earth  full  of  the  habitations  of  croelty." 

Three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  at  Abbeoknta,  so  great  was  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  it,  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred constant  attendants  on  the  means  of 
grace,  eighty  commonicants,  and  nearly  two 
handrcd  candidates  ;  and  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  become  a  lapic  of  conversation  in 
the  war  expedition,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the 
market  places.  The  people  pressed  eagerlv  to 
hear  the  word,  and  were  deeply  moved  wilh  it, 
HMnetlmes  speaking  out  and  inqairing  what 


they  should  da  Those  who  came  to  qipos^  vera 

convinced.  The  word,  al80,eserciKdagoneral 
and  pervading  influence  over  the  people  at 
large ;  and  there  was  a  waning  of  the  power  of 
idob  and  of  the  ancient  superstitions.  Yet,  the 
converta  were  subject  to  persecution  from  those 
who  adhered  to  the  old  customs.  The  priests  of 
the  national  superstition,  being  nearly  deserted, 
set  up  ft  persecution  in  four  or  five  of  the  town- 
ships of  which  the  District  of  Abbeokuta  is 
composed,  pitting  the  converts  in  stocks, 
cruelly  beating  them,  threatening  them  with 
death,  and  fining  them  to  a  heavy  amount ;  but 
at  length,  on  the  urgent  request  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  priocip^chiefs  interfered,  and  pat 
a  stop  to  these  cruel  proceeding  The  attempt 
to  renew  persecution  was  again  made,  in  1850. 
The  caose  was  believed  to  be  the  clwe  blockade 
of  Logos,  by  the  British  squadron,  by  means 
of  which  no  slaves  could  bo  shipped  ;  which  so 
enraged  the  head  slave  trading  (iiof  at  Abbeo- 
kuto,  that  ho  sought  to  annoy,  defeat,  and 
drive  away,  if  possible,  the  friends  of  the  mis- 
sion, even  threatening  death  to  those  who  ven- 
tured to  go  to  church.  Bat  the  British  Con- 
sol,  Capt  Bwjcroft  soon  arrived  at  Abbcokuta, 
and  eClectaally  stirred  up  the  chiels  to  protect 
the  converts. 

The  priests  are  inveterate  against  Christian- 
ity, and  do  what  they  can  to  oppose  it ;  but 
they  and  the  chiels  seemed  to  be  oeld  ander  a 
remarkable  restraint.  Th^  have  a  wav  of 
consulting  their  gods,  througa  an  oracle,  which 
is  their  great  superstition.  This  oracle  has 
again  and  again  been  consulted  by  them,  in 
regard  to  the  missionaries,  but  has  never  been 
induced  to  utter  a  word  against  them ;  but 
from  first  to  last,  it  has  said  that  the  wellarc  of 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  wblttt 
people,  and  that  they  must  be  permitted  to 
leach  what  they  please.  Their  oracles  are  ia 
the  hands  of  tne  heathen  priests,  who,  by  a 
certain  process,  arrive  at  n  conclusion  as  to  the 
will  of  the  god.  But,  though  the^  are  open 
and  avowed  persecutors  of  Christianity,  they 
are  unable  to  make  their  oracles  utter  a  word 
against  it 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  it  became 
evident  that  the  various  parties  interested  in 
the  slave  trade  were  preparing  fbr  a  desperate 
and  combined  attempt  to  crash  the  rising 
Christianity  of  Abbeoknta,  and  espel  the  mi»- 
sionaries  from  the  land.  At  lengtn,  on  inva- 
sion was  attempted  by  the  king  of  Dahomoy. 
On  the  hostile  army  appearing  before  BodsCTy, 
some  of  the  boys  at  the  misionary  boarding 
school  were  taken  away  to  places  of  safety ; 
bat  Rev.  Mr.  Qolhner  remained  at  his  post. 
On  Sunday  evening,  March  2,  the  enemy  ap- 
proached Abbcokuta.  Many  of  the  Christian 
converts  went  from  public  worship  and  from 
their  special  prayer  meetings,  to  man  the  walls, 
for  the  whole  male  population  was  summoned 
to  the  defence.  Many  of  the  timid  inhabitants 
"--'    but  the  missioDories  remained  at  their 
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posts,  with    Ik  st«dbat  confldeDce    in  Ood. 

Masses  of  well  tmned  warriors,  male  and  fe- 
male, armed  with  mnaketa,  bore  down  upon  the 
town,  defended  only  with  a  mud  walL  They 
foDght  with  desperation,  bat  were  completely 
ronted,  with  great  loss ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
Yorabas  was  small.  The  missiooaries  exerted 
themsclvca  to  save  the  liree  of  the  ptisoDer^, 
and  they  were  at  length  exchanged  for  the 
means  of  defence  t^rainst  futorc  attacks.  The 
immediate  moral  effict  upon  the  inhabitanfe  of 
Abbeoknta  was  most  eb'iking.  The  victory 
was  by  them  nnanimously  attribnfed  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Cbrigtian'B  tlod.  All  perseca- 
tton  ceased.  The  principal  chicb  Geut  tbeir 
children  to  the  schools.  And  it  was  hoped 
that  great  advantage  woold  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  from  this  deep  and  bloody 
plot  amnst  the  ver^  eustenco  of  the  mission 
at  Abbeoknta.  It  is  thus  that  the  Lord  makes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  pruse  him. 

Ad  attack  waa  tnado  on  Badag^ry,  and  near- 
ly the  whole  town  reduced  to  a^cs ;  bat  the 
premises  of  the  mission  escaped.  At  this 
stage,  the  British  cmisera  interfered,  and  drove 
away  Kosoko,  the  nanrper  of  Lagoe,  who  made 
the  attack,  and  the  most  decisive  measures 
were  taken  to  pat  down  the  slave  traffic. 
Treaties  were  made  with  Abbcoknia  and 
Lagos,  ia  which  protection  was  secored  both 
to  the  miBsioDBTies  and  to  lawful  commerce. 
In  the  conrso  of  the  persecutions  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  many  instances  are  mentioned 
of  constancy  in  the  converts,  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  early  Christian  martyrs. 

The  mission  b  estending  its  operations  on 
every  side,  and  making  exploring  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  and  bringing  to  light  con- 
stantly new  fields  of  labor,  to  which  the  way 
is alr»idy  prepared,  b"  "  ■■  -  -  ^-■-'---  >-  -■ 
represented  among  t 


the  Colony ;  so  that  they  are  likely  to  prove 

Jo»ephs,  lost  and  recovered  again,  to  save  their 
people,  not  from  temporal,  bat  from  eternal 

Pr«enJ  State  of  the  Mmions, — The  report 
of  the  society,  for  1S52,  represents  the  work  as 
going  forward  at  the  different  stations,  with  a 
steady  progress.  The  Yoruba  conntry  had 
continned  to  be  the  scene  of  "  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars;"  bat  from  the  threatened  danger 
Abbeokuta  Iiad  been  happily  preserved.  The 
missionary  work  has  boen  successfuJIy  proa- 
ecatcd,  and  several  new  atatioos  commenced. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, BadagtT  was  reduced  to  a  small 
and  unimportant  place;  and  the  missiou  has 
been  removed  to  Xogoi,  about  36  miles  east  of 
Bndagry.  lAgos  is  a  large  aud  populous  town, 
having  water  communication  far  into  the  in- 
terior, as  well  as  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast  It  has  hitherto  been  a  great  slave 
mart ;  but  the  British  government  have  occu- 
'  the  place,  and  driven  out  the  traffic, 
ivertu  deaths  occurred  among  the  missioo- 
.  in  1852 ;  but  a  considerable  reiuforce- 
1  waa  sent  oat,and  Rev.O.E.yidal,D.D., 
having  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  arrived  at  Freetown  Dec.  27, 1852,  and 
preached  his  first  ordination  sermon  on  the 
admission  of  Messrs.  Maeer,  Kefcr,  and  Gerst 
I  deacon's  orders. 

The  report  for  1853,  represents  the  pastoral 
work  within  the  colony  as  in  a  satisfactory 
state  of  progress,  and  the  educational  establish- 
ments as  in  a  hopeful  condition.  Not  much 
E regress  was  makinn  at  the  Timneh  mission  ; 
at  the  ^ear  has  been  one  of  peace  to  the 
Yoruba  mission.  A  good  beginning  had  been 
made  at  Logos. 

The  followinj;  table  will  show  the  state  of 
these  missions  in  1853 : 
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En^iA  Baptist  Mimonary  Sodett/. — Allu- 
eion  has  alreaay  been  made  to  an  unsnccessfiil 
effi»rt  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to 
introduce  the  Gospel  into  Sierra  Leone  in 
1795.  From  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  to 
1840,  this  society  appears  to  have  attempted 
nothing  for  West  Africa.    At  length,  how- 


ever, it  was  resolved  that  measures  should  be 
taken,  having  in  view  the  exploration  and  oc- 
cupancy of  an  entirely  new  field.  The  Rev. 
John  Clarke  and  Dr.  Prince,  who  had  both 
resided  for  some  years  in  Jamaica,  were  invited 
to  go  forth  as  pioneers,  and  lay  tlie  foundation 
of  uie  contemplated  mission.    They  arrived  at 
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die  taland  of  Fernando. Fo,  J&nauf  1, 1841 ;  small  cspacitr  and  fitoess  for  tbe  office.    TIm 
and  on  the  following  Ssbbatb  public  woratiip  work  of  tfanslation  has  been  proeecnted,  and 


a  held  in  Clarence,  whov  they  Bret  landed 
(See  Febnasdo  Pa)  They  Bnbseqnently  tjs- 
ited  the  adjacent  coast,  to  aeceitain  the  leaei- 
bility  of  commencing  missionary  operations. 
Bach  was  their  report  to  the  society  at  home 
that  the  latter  soon  sect  oat  a  nomber  of  ad- 
^tjonal  laborers,  a  part  of  whom  were  station- 
ed on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  an^  a  part 
upon  the  main  land.  The  agency  of  oolored 
petw>QB  from  Jamaica  is  to  be  employed  ex- 
toisively  in  this  mission',  and  a  number  have 
already  joined  their  white  brethren. 

The  proepectfi  of  this  enterpriso  were  qaite 
flattering  till  near  the  close  of  1845.  At  that 
time  thr«c  stations  had  been  commenced  npon 
the  main  land ;  making  the  whole  jmmber  of 
stations  fonr,  and  the  out-stations  fire.  There 
were  abo  five  mi^onaries,  tiiree  male  Uluro- 
peao  assistant  missionariee,  and  nine  male 
colored  teachere. 

Early  in  tbe  year  1846,  howeTer, 
minionariea  on  Fernando  Po  were  ordered  bj 
the  Spaaiab   antboritiee  to  desist  from  their 
appropriate  work,  twelve  months  being  allowed 
th^  to  dispose  of  the  miSEion  property. 

This  year  was  also  one  of  pecuUar  trial, 
the  removal  of  two  of  the  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Stoi^^n,  by  death. 
Spanish  consoi  regarding  their  labors 
great  benefit  to  the  people,  consented  to  let 
them  remain,  provided  they  woold  ^ve  np 
preadiing  and  cease  to  teach  the  Bible  m  Iheir 
schools.  Bnt  this  proportion  they  declined, 
and  empli^cd  tbe  intm^  allowed  tiiem  for 
removal  in  their  usoal  labors.  Two  Catholic 
prieeta  were  left  at  Claience,  but  they  have 
Eincc  returned  to  Spain.  Seven  perGona  were 
baptized,  darintc  the  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
providence  of  Ood  was  openit^  other  doors 
at  Bimbia  and  Cameroona.  'Hie  former  of 
'  these  is  healthy,  and  surronnded  by  140  vil- 
lages. The  repwt  for  1851  states  uiBt  cheer- 
ing information  of  sacces  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson  at  Camerooos.  The  attend- 
ance on  preaching  was  good,  there  were  several 
iatfoirers,  and  14  or  15  gave  evidence  of  piety. 
This  year  the  mission  was  again  afflicted  wiui 
the  loss  by  death  of  two  of  ita  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Merrick  and  Newb^io ;  bnt  one  addi- 
tional missionary  was  sent  out,  and  Mr.  Saker, 
who  was  on  a  visit  t«  England,  returned  to  his 
Geld  of  labor.  In  1852,  Kev.  J.  Wheeler  r»- 
tamed  home,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
dimate. 

In  the  report  for  May,  1653,  the  committee 
lay  that,  notwithstandii^  the 'reduction  of  mis- 
sionary strength,  the  blesing  of  God  evidently 
rwts  on  the  enfeebled  labors  of  the  remnant. 
At  all  of  the  three  stations  there  have  been 
C0DversioaB.and  the  labors  of  the  negro  teach- 
en  have  been  the  means  of  salvation  to  many. 
The  care  of  the  chorches  has  of  necessity  been 
committed  to  native  helpexa,  who  have  shown  no 


sevavl  thonsand  pages  of  the  word  of  God 
printed.  Yet,  the  work  has  met  with  oppoel- 
tion,  and  more  than  once,  at  the  Cameroons,  the 
iivea  of  the  people  attending  Christian  wor- 
ship have  been  uireatened. 

The  latest  complete  returns  from  this  mifr 
sion  are  for  the  year  1849,  as  follows : 


Wbslxtax  Missiokakt  Societt. — I.  SUrra 
Leant.— The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
commenced  a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
year  ITSS— (not  in  IBIl,  as  stated  iu  "  Tht 
JUissionary  Guide-Book,"  p.  2").  During  the 
eleven  years  preceding,  tliat  Socie^  had  es- 
tablished missions  in  Wova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  saccea 
which  Ood  had  vouchsafed  to  those  efforts 
encouraged  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  at- 
tempt to  open  a  field  of  missions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Sierra  Iieooe  was  chosen  as 
the  place  where  to  begin  these  ^orts ;  and 
this  was  the  first  miadon  of  any  kind  to  that 
part  of  AfHca. 

In  1795,  the  venerable  Dr.  Coke,  the  father 
of  Wesleyan  misdons,  united  himself  with  a 
scheme  then  on  foot,  liy  gentlemen  of  different 
denominations,  for  the  civilization  of  the  Foa- 
laht,  in  West  Africa.  This  expedition,  which 
originated  in  motives  so  purely  benevolent, 
proved  an  entire  failure,  not  merely  from  the 
want  of  adaptation  in  the  agents  employed, 
but  from  a  mistake  akin  to  that  of  the  Mora- 
vians, when  they  thought  they  could  first  civ- 
ilize and  then  evangelize  the  £^quimaax. 
Prom  similar  causes,  this  expedition  fiuled. 
The  persona  en^a^  and  sent  forth  by  Doctor 
Coke  on  this  mission,  were  a  band  of  mechan- 
with  a  surgeon  at  their  head ;  and  they 
e  directed  to  teach  the  Fouiahs  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  On  arriving  in  the  colony,  thw 
became  discontented,  and  were  soon  disperaecL 
Some  died,  and  others  reliimed  home,  without 
ever  having  reached  the  scene  of  thrir  intended 
labors  in  tlie  interior.  The  enterprise  "  came 
to  naught,"  for  its  fundamental  principle  was 
not  that  ordained  bv  the  great  head  of  the 
Church,  for  establisning  Christian  missions 
among  heathen  nations.  This  was  the  only 
mistake  of  tbe  kind,  which,  in  their  long  expe- 
rience, the  Wesleyana  eva-  fell  into,  and  may 
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be  eicnsed  in  view  of  the  immature  views  en- 
tertained of  the  missionary  onterpriBC  nearly 
Bcveoty  years  i^o.*  The  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence felt  the  rebnke,  ftod  promptly  rectified  the 
mistake,  so  far  as  it  nas  connected  with  tbom, 
for,  in  the  annual  miiint«s  of  the  Uonf^nce 
held  in  Augnst  of  that  year,  (1796)  we  find 
the  following:  entry  :  "  Dr.  Coke  laid  before 
the  Conlerence  an  accoont  of  the  failnro  of  the 
colony  intended  to  be  established  in  the  Fou- 
lah  coontry  in  Africa  ;  and,  after  prayer  and 
mature  consideration,  the  Conference  onani- 
mooely  jndged,  that  a  trial  should  be  made  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  on  the  proper  misaionarii 
pbn.  The  two  brethren  abovfrmentioned, 
Messrs.  A.  Mnrdoch  and  W.  Patten,  having' 
voluntarily  ofiered  themselves  for  this  imports 
tant  work,  the  Conference  solemnly  appointed 
them  fw  it,  and  earnestly  recommcDQed  ■fliem 
and  their  great  undertaking  to  the  public  and 
private  prayers  of  the  Methodist  Society." 

Little  informatioQ  can  now  be  obtained  as 
in  the  extent  or  resnlto  of  the  enterprise  thns 
set  on  foot  by  the  Conference.  No  report  was 
pnbliahed  for  many  years  afterwards ;  and  the 
only  Bonrcea  from  whence  to  glean  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  this  mission,  arc  the  "  Annoal 
Minntcs,"  and  the  "Arminian  Magadne." 
We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  how  many  agents 
were  sent  ont,  or  what  amount  of  eacceas  they 
oontinned  to  have.  But,  that  a  commence- 
mCDt  was  made,  and  considerable  good  accom- 
plished, and  that,  too,  very  soon,  is  evident 
from  the  following  notice,  being  part  of  a 
Narrative  of  Methodist  Missions,  first  drawn 
ap  by  a  Cliristian  of  another  denominatioD 
for  tie  Edinburgh  "  Mationan/  Magaxine," 
and  thence  copied  into  the  "  Jrminiah  Maga- 
zine," for  February,  1797  :— "  There  are  also 
in  Sierra  Leone,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  400 
persons  in  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Soci- 
ety, of  whom  223  are  blacks  and  mnlattoes." 
The  next  reference  to  this  mission  turns  up  in 
1804,  when  the  preacher,  Mr.  Brown,  appealed 
earnestly  to  Dr.  Coke  for  ministerial  help. 
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Mn  B.  was  asusted   by  Mr.  Qordon,  and 

thonzh  only  local  preachers,  they  f^thfnlly 
cared  for  the  little  fiock  that  had  been  gath- 
ered. They  had  also  the  aaastance  of  a  colored 
Sreachor,  a  devoted  young  man.  In  1808  we 
nd  a  communication  from  this  native  preacher, 
MiTigo  Jordan,  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  giving  an 
account  of  his  labors  as  a  mis^onary  among 
the  Maroont,  from  1805  up  to  1808,  and  stat^ 
ing  that,  inclndiug  tie  Mmoodb  that  bad  been 
converted,  the  number  of  churrfi  members  in 
and  around  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  100.  He 
earnestly  requeata  in  hia  letter  a  supply  of 
lyTun-books  and  some  wearing  apparel  for  the 
preachers.  Dr.  Coke  tried  to  sustain  the  mis- 
sion until  he  could  find  a  suitable  man  to  go 
and  take  the  general  soperintendcnce  of  it; 
and,  in  1811,  he  sent  out  Eev.  George  Warren 
for  this  purpose,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Sierra 
L«)ne,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  church  which  had 
been  gathered  there.  Mr.  Warren's  report  to 
Dr.  (S)ke  gives  the  Mowing  as  the  statistics 
of  the  missioQ,  aa  he  found  it :— ■'  The  societj-, 
at  onr  arrival,  amounted  to  110 ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  these  profess  to  enjoy  a  sense  of 
the  divine  favor ;  and  the  society  in  general, 
as  fer  as  1  can  learn,  conduct  themselves  with 
considerable  propriety.  I  found  among  them, 
at  my  ooming,  three  local  preachere,  two  of 
whom  meet  classes,  and  mx  claas-leaders  be- 
sides. Since  this,  one  brother,  who  had  been 
in  the  country  for  his  health,  has  returned. 
Seven  have  been  admitted  on  trial,  while  sev- 
eral more  appear  to  be  under  serious  impres- 
sions.* Sierra  Leone  had  then  about  4,000 
iiiabitantfl,  only  aboat  one  in  forty  being  Eu- 
ropean. The  reatwereWoMj-Stod'oJw.JHbroonj, 
TimneL,  BaSoma,  Kroomea,  and  recaptured 
slaves.  The  places  of  worship  were  two 
Methodist  chapels,  one  Episcopal,  and  one 
Baptist  dmrch. 

To  do  anything  like  jostice  to  onr  sketch  of  . 
this  mission,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  allowed 
to  state  briefly  what  was  the  condition  of  soci- 
etythen  at  Sierra  Leone.  Even  attheprescnt 
day,after  the  Gospel  (like  the  disinfecting  fluid 
acting  on  tida  mass  of  mora!  corruption)  has 
removed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  death,  the  popuktion  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
unique,  having  no  parallel  in  any  other  part 
of  the  worid.  But  what  was  the  state  of  that 
anomalous  population,  as  a  field  for  Christian 
miffiions,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ?  All  tho 
elements  of  the  worst  forma  of  heathenism  were 
here  united  to  the  most  degrading  vico  of 
civilization.  And,in  the  mi^tof  these  abom- 
inations, misfflonaries  were  set  down  to  attempt 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  a  sanctifying  Chris- 
tianity through  such  "  a  hell  upon  earth  "  as  this 
place  then  was.  At  that  time  the  colony  was  but 
ten  sqnare  miles  in  extent  It  was  originally 
settted  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  moral 
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nnpTOTemest  of  tlie  natives.  Bat  at  the  close 
fif  the  war  with  the  United  St&t«e,  the  negroes 
who  had  served  nnd»  the  British  flag,  either 
on  land  or  in  the  navy,  were  located  in  Nova 
Scotia,  or  the  Bahama  leles.  Beioj^  disatia- 
fied  with  their  sitnatioD,  nonibera  of  tjiem  made 
their  way  to  London,  where  they  were  found, 
collected  together,  in  the  moet  deplorable  state, 
"  snbject  to  eveiT  misery,  and  familiar  with 
every  vice."  Pabllc  attention  was  called 
their  conditioD,  chiefly  by  the  eBbrta  of  the 
celebrated  Granville  Sharpe,  and,  in  178T, 
"  The  African  Company  "  was  formed.  The 
committee  porchased  land  from  the  negro 
princes  at  aierra  Leone,  on  whieb  to  locate 
these  pests  of  London  society ;  and, 
mandia  after,  400  blacks  and  aboat  60  whites 
embarked  for  Sierra  Leona  The  whites 
said  to  have  been  chiefly  women  of  the  n 
abandoned  cliaract«r.  Sach  were  the  mat 
ala  of  the  firet  English  colony  in  Western 
Africa.  A  company  of  American  refugee 
ilaTCfl  and  London  prostitntes  sent  out  by  Brit- 
tab  philanthropv  to  enlighten  and  civilize  Af- 
rica] The  rebuts  may  be  anticipated.  From 
the  combined  inSaence  of  the  climate  and  the 
Ticiooa  habits  of  the  colonists,  the  mortality 
was  fearfol.  In  a  few  months,  nearly  one  half 
of  them  had  either  died  or  escaped  from  the 
colony,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
whole  were  dispersed,  and  the  town  uurnt  to 
•sfaes  by  an  African  chief. 

Id  the  year  1791,  another  aasodation 
formed,  by  whose  efforts  a  few  of  the  dispersed 
coloni^  were  again  collected,  and  abont  1200 
more  negroes  were  transported  from  Nova 
Scotia-  About  three  years  after,  Sierra  Leone 
was  deeiroyed  by  a  French  squadron ;  and,  in 
1808,  disappointed  and  dismayed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  cotoDisls,  and  tiio  various  disasters  wuich 
overtooli  the  colony,  the  company  transfeired 
tbeir  whole  establi^unent  to  the  British  gov- 
'  eminent.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
rising  prosperity  of  Sieira  LeODC,  Law  and 
order  soon  reigned  thronghont  the  colony,  and 
provision  was  made  for  its  defence.  The  Brit- 
ish crown  hod,  just  the  year  before,  declared 
ihe  slave  tnuli  to  be  piracy,  and  it  now  decreed 
that  all  captnred  staves,  rescued  from  slave 
ships  by  the  English  cniisers,  should  be  brought 
into  Sierra  Leone,  as  their  asylum.  Such  are 
the  Eoorcea  whence  the  population  of  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  drawn,  nambering  41,735  ii 
the  year  1847,  and  which  presents  in  that 
place  l3ie  representalives  of  about  200  different 
nations  of  Africa,  each  with  its  own  langu^e, 
BQpeiBtitioas,  and  abominable  wickedness,  and, 


when  landed  there. 


poeacsBin^ ! 


0  idea  of  order. 


discipline,  honesty,  or  morality. 

Among  these  wretched  outcasts  of  man- 
kind, the  Wesleyan  miasiouaries  have  been  la- 
btKing  from  the  first ;  and  surely  in  sach  b 
place,  whatever  good  has  been  acnieved  must 
be  attributed  alone  to  the  hand  of  God. 
Wben  to  these  ctmsiderations  we  add  the  dead- 


ly character  of  the  climate,  some  idea  may  be 
^rrocd  of  the  nature  of  that  sphere  where  tbe 
Weslevan  missionaries  have  been  toiling  for 
half 


a  century.    It  has  been  the  grave  of  onr 


and  frequently  at  a  time  too  when 
they  had  just  become  qnatified  for  nscfnlncs 
among  this  polyglot  people.  From  1811  to 
ISaO,  there  were  sent  from  England,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  by  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,aboQt  123  missionaries,  includ- 
ing their  wives ;  and  of  these  there  were  no . 
fewer  than  64  who  died,  while  many  others  re- 
turned home  on  account  of  the  failure  of  tkeiT 
health.  Nor  was  this  merely  after  a  length- 
ened ooorao  of  labor.  In  consequence  of  the 
unhealtbinesB  of  the  climate,  the  Committee, 
after  a  short  trial  of  cnvn  years,  restricted  the 
period  of  service  first  to  thrtt,  and  then  to  tvo 
years ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  instances  that 
this  period  was  exceeded.  Many  died  within 
the  first  year,  some  in  a  few  month.i,  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  after  fteif  landing. 
Instances  were  not  wanting  of  husbands  and 
ill  in  difirent  rooms  of  the  same 
le  same  time,  and  dying  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other.  The  fi'eguent  sick- 
nea  and  death  of  so  many  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  early  return  of  others  to  England,  coold 
not  fail  to  affect  materially  the  progress  of  the 
misdons-  Stations  were  sometimes  left  with 
only  one  missionary,  or  without  any  nussiou- 
ary  at  all. 

The  events  and  circumstances  which  we  have 
placed  before  the  reader  will,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, e-vplain  why  the  400  members  connected 
with  the  miaaion  in  1797  should  have  dwindled 
to  110  in  1811,  when  Mr.  Warren  orrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission.  He  entered  on  hia 
work  with  great  zeal,  and  extensive  prospects 
of  usefulness,  but  fella  victim  to  the  climate 
the  year  after  he  lauded  there.  William  Davis 
then  oficrcd  himself  for  the  vacant  post,  and 
Samuel  Brown  was  sent  out  to  assist  h; 


openings  of  usefiilneiB  which  pro- 
selves.  The  work  soon  spread  from 
FreeTown  to  Wellington,  Hastinj^  Waterloo, 
Murra^wn,  Ac,  on  the  east,  and  to  York  and 
Plantains  Island  on  the  Sonth.  And  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  checks  to  which  the 
mission  has  been  subject,  among  the  greatest 


continued  prosperity.  And  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  powerful  awakenings 
and  revivals  with  which  the  Wesleyan  missions 
have  been  blest  have  taken  place  in  Sierra  Le- 
ona  Here  thousands  of  the  afflicted  children 
of  Ham,  drawn  up  from  the  reeking  holds  of 
the  slave  vessels,  nave  been  made  the  ioyfnl 
partakers  of  a  richer  liberty  than  British  phi- 
lanthropy could  confer  upon  them.  And  it 
is  the  testimonv  of  gentlemen  who  redded 
thn«  for  years,  that  the  religions  experience  of 
"  the  converts  to  Cliriatianity  in  that  conntry 
b  generally  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  will 
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bear  a  com^arteoD  with  tiiat  of  tbe  proftesora 
of  religion  in  more  highly  fftvored  lands." 

SehooU  iiave  also  been  eetablished  for  the 
training  -of  the  rising  generation,  in  wMch 
over  3,600  children  are  receiving  aa  evongcli- 
cat  edncalion  ;  and  an  Instilution  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  native  ministry  is  in  saccessfdl  opera- 

Nor  have  the  labors  of  the  mission  arics  and 
their  uealoua  associates,  the  native  preachers, 
been  restricted  to  the  heathen  within  the  col- 
ony. Tbej  have  bronsht  the  word  of  life  tfl 
thousands  of  idolators  Beyond  Uie  limits  of  the 
colony ;  BO  that  the  Kossos  and  the  heathen 
rouna  Marraytown  have  tamed  to  God  from 
"  dninb  idols."  At  tbe  close  of  the  year  18S2, 
one  of  those  remarkable  movementa  took 
place  at  Sierra  Leone,  which  occaaionallj^  start- 
les the  church  and  the  world,  evincing  a 
special  omnipotent  ag«ncy  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  indicating  to  us  how  vast  are  those 
i^  of  influence  which  God  has  in  reserve 


The  nature  of  this  movement  may  be  beat  seen 
from  thecommnnicationsof  the  missionaries  at 
Sierra  Leone,  nnder  date  of  December  24, 
1852.  Eev.  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Gilbert 
write,  "The  Committee  will  bo  glad  to  hear 
that  the  idolators  of  Sierra  Leone  are  casting 
tiieir  idols  '  to  the  moles  and  the  bats.'  Tbe 
kingdom  of  Satan  is  falling  as  lightning  tj]  the 
groond.  A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  George,  our 
Bchoolmaster  at  Mnrraytown,  came  to  the  mis- 
sion house,  and  requested  that  one  or  two 
missionarira  would  come  immediately  to  that 
place,  as  the  idolaters  were  giving  up  their 
idols.  As  it  was  past  five  on  Sunday  evening 
when  he  came,  we  postponed  it  until  tho  next 
day.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Reay 
and  myself  rose  at  four  o'clock,  nod  started  or 
to  the  village.  We  arrived  just  as  it  was  get 
ting  light,  aud  proceeded  at  once  to  the  con 
stable's  house.  We  were  rather  surprised  t< 
find  his  piazza  full  of  idols,  and  other  snpcrsti 
tioDS  stuff  which  had  been  brought  to  him  the 
day  previous.  He  very  kindly  took  na  to  the 
honsea  of  the  idolators.  We  talked  to  them 
abont  th^  souls,  and  exhorted  them  to  look 
to  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  Bcdeemer  and  God. 
Oneman  who  voluntarily  gave  np  his  idol  tons, 
said  he  had  been  an  idolntor  twenty-five  yciffs, 
but  now  he  intended  io  go  to  the  Chapel.  On 
Sunday  I  went  to  Marraytown  and  preached 
to  thosepeople  who  had  lately  given  up  their 
idols.  The  Chape!,  which  had  been  lately  re- 
built, was  crowded  ;  and  all  paid  great  atten- 
tion, while  I  enforced  the  words, '  Little  child- 
ren, keep  yourselves  from  idols.'  On  the  same 
day  I  bi^tized  28  malts  and  females,  25  of 
whom  were' adults ;  and  I  recdved  5  as  mem- 
bars  on  trial ;  but  some  of  these  wero  back- 
iliders.  As  I  looked  upon  these  people  as  they 
knelt  down  to  be  baptized,  my  feelings  over- 


At  Free  Town    such  a  nomber  of  idols 

;re  given  up  aa  no  one  suspected  the  plac«  to 
have  contained.  The  people  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  simnl- 
taneously  moved  by  an  invisible  impulBe,  be- 
coming such  enthusiastic  Iconoclasts,  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  tells  na  all  other  work  was  suspended. 
In  crowds,  but  not  tomultuously,  they  paraded 
throngh  the  streets,  carrying  the  heathoi  dei- 
ties in  procession,  to  deliver  them  up  to  tbe 
magistrates  and  missionaries.  Mr.  Fletcher 
turned  his  apartmenta  into  a  museum  for  the 
exhibition  of  those  unsightly  abominations, 
and  thousands  of  people  came  to  look  at  them. 
The  fame  of  this  movement  has  spread  far 
olong  the  coast,  producing  deep  impresaions 
among  the  variona  tribes,  and  leading  the  re- 
lenting heathen  in  many  insUnces  to  say  witb 
Ephraim— "  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with 
idols !"  The  work  ia  extensive  and  spreading, 
and  ia  another  of  those  illustrations  which  fre- 
quently occur,  to  show  how  powerful  and  eflB- 
cient  are  tie  resources  of  Hun  in  whose  hand 
are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  before  whose  Al- 
mighty Spirit  every  obstacle  must  give  way. 
The  proimiity  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Liberia,  la- 
vesta  this  great  work  with  an  additional  intcN 
est,  as  both  of  tJieae  colonies  bear  a  relation  to 
the  evangelization  of  Africa,  the  valne  of  which 
is  incalculable.  Events  like  these  ^ve  a  pow- 
erful impetus  to  a  mission ;  and  it  is  so  in  this 
case.  The  prospects  in  Sierra  Leone,  were 
never  so  bright  as  now.  The  schoola  aie 
well  attended,  and  the  chapels  cannot  hold  all 
who  desire  the  word  of  God.  The  Native 
Training  Institution  is  also  doin?  well.  At 
a  lat«  public  examination  of  the  students, 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonial  Seo- 
retary  and  other  official  persons  and  resi- 
dents in  the  colony,  the  atudents  wwe  e»un- 
ined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Theology,  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  English  Grammar  and 
Oeogra^y,  and  acquitted  themselves  most  sat- 
isfactorily. One  of  their  number  has  been  just 
recommended  by  the  district  meeting  as  a  can. 
didate  for  the  holy  ministry. 

Those  who  remember  the  stru^les  and  dif- 
ficulties which  marked  the  early  history  of  this 
mission,  can  best  appreciate  its  present  encour- 
aging condition,  and  see  with  delight  their 
hopes  not  only  realized,  but  even  far  exceeded. 

In  IBll  there  was  but  one  missionary,  three 
local  preachers,  110  members,  and  abont  100 
children  in  the  schools,  with  two  amall  chapels. 
Now  there  are  thirty-one  chapels,  (soma  of 
which  are  very  large,]  seven  nfnvonuies,  107 
local  preachers,  over  60O0  church  members, 
3608  scholars,  and  more  than  11,000  persons 
in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  miasionanes.  "Ao- 
cording  to  this  time,"  it  may  well  be  said, 
"  what  hath  God  wrought  f  "  For  more  defi- 
nite information  on  the  present  stat«  of  the 
mission,  see  tiie  Tabular  View  near  the  end  of 
this  article. 

11.  The  Garriiia  DiHricl.—TiaB  mission  was 
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yen  1321.  It  lies  farther  Dorth  thai 
oiha  oa  the  west  coaat  of  Africa ;  and  the 
IE  eotirely  in  the  handa  of  the  Wealeyan  Societ;. 
That  portion  of  Western  Africa  which  is  drain- 
ed by  theriTera  Senegal  sad  Gambia,  is  named 
Sertegandiut.  The  tribes  inhabiting  this  district 
of  conntry  are  chiefly  the  Jalo^a,  which  lie 
to  the  north;  the  Mandtn^ia,  who  inhabit 
the  Bea-board ;  and  tbe  Fo\d3a,  who  are  chiefly 
found  de^  in  the  conntry,  to  the  eaft. 

The  Jaloob  and  Mandingoea  are  mostly 
Mohonunedana ;  bnt  they  an  very  different 
firom  each  other  in  their  opiniona  and  diB&oet- 
tions.  One  portion  of  them,  called  Mara- 
boat*,  or  "religioDB  people,"  are  excessively 
■aperstitioos,  and  pnt  implicit  confidence  in 
their  "  gre^reES,"  (chanus,)  which  they  hang 
about  them  in  preat  nnmbere  and  variety. 
Th^  also  practice  witchcraft,  of  all  eorte. 
Mohammedaniam  has  been  carried  to  the 
of  Africa  by  its  priesta  in  the  capacity  of 
Bchoolmasters,  osing  the  Arabic  bngoage  - 
and,  though  groaely  ignorant  themselTce,  tnej 
have  acquired  a  powerhl  hold  over  the  natiTe 

The  Foolahs,  who  are  a  wandering  people, 
are  moetly  Pagans,  and  are  greatly  oppremed 
by  the  Mandingoes,  who  abase  and  plandET 
them  withont  any  ceremony.  The  French,  the 
Portnguese,  and  the  English,  have  settlements 
on  the  coast  in  lieae  pMla,  as  the  rivers  Sene- 
nl  and  Gambia  are  exceedingly  advantageous 
for  trade.  The  Gambia,  especially,  whose 
Boorce,  in  the  Tenda  eooolry  is  said  to  be 
only  a  few  days'  jonmey  ttom  the  renowned 
Niger,  can  be  navigate  by  veaaets  of  la^e 
bardcn  for  neuly  400  milee,  and  with  smaQ 
craft  for  neatly  100  miles.  Ships  from  Enrope 
supply  tb^  whole  conntry  on  both  sides  of  ils 
banks,  on  wbidi  lie  numerons  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  centres  of  trade  to  the  conntry  for 
hundreds  of  miles  inland. 

The  miaaion  schools,  which  were  established 
by  the  miasionarr  Dart,  abont  the  year  1B20, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  a  French  settlement 
at  the  month  of  the  Senegal,  were  not  kept 
op ;  neither  were  othefa  that  were  establiahed 


can  youths  in  England,  and  it  was  with 
assistance  of  these  she  opened  the  school 
Birkow.    Bat  ahe  fell  a  victim  to  the  com 


the  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Verd ;  and 
the  first  standing  missions  that  we  meet  with 
are  these  at  the  Gambia.  Not  far  irom  its  estu- 
ary, which  is  twelve  miles  broad,  is  the  island 
of  St.  Mary,  in  lat.  30  dt^  30  min.  north,  and 
long.  15  d^a.  10  min.'west,  close  to  the  aonth- 
wn  shore.  It  is  four  miles  long  by  one  broad. 
Hie  English  have  had  a  aettlement  here  aince 
181S.  The  principal  town  is  BaSutrft,  on  the 
Dorth  side,  facing  the  main  branch  of  the  river. 
It  contains  a  nnmber  of  excellent  houses, 
among  which  mav  bo  noted  the  government 
boQse,  the  hospital,  the  Weslcyan  chapel,  with 
the  dwetlioga  of  the  merchants,  &c.  The 
popniation  in  1846  was  3689,  of  whom  only 
50  were  white  persoDS ;  the  rest  were  Mandin- 
goes,  Jaloo&i  aod  liberated  slaves.    Several 


tnisdonaries  have  died  here ;  and  the  schools 
which  were  opened  here  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  year  1823,  as  also  those  which 
they  ffitabliahed,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
neighboring  coast  at  Birkow,  Uahmadi,  and 
Sandani,  have  sank  under  the  anhealtMnen 
of  the  climate.  The  immodiate  foundress  of 
these  schools  was  the  celebrated  Haimoh  Kil- 
ham,  that  spirited  lady  who,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, itinerated  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
commenced  schools  in  many  places,  and  in 
— ^h  of  them  devoted  her  pM^cnlar  attentioo 
the  languages  and  dialects,  of  which  she 

C'nted  a  nnmber  of  valuable  specimens.    She 
I  herself  bronght  np  and  educated  two  Afri- 
.,    .   ,.   .    >     ,  ..  _       jjjj  ^^ 

loobat 
itry 
fever  in  the  year  1832.  The  Wesleyan  misdOD 
has  stood  better,  inasmuch  as  it  still  contiones ; 
though  one  Christian  messenger  after  another 
has  annk  into  the  grave,  and  almost  yearly 
some  such  monmfbl  tidings  reach  us  from  this 
station.  The  Wesleyan  mi^on  commenced 
ita  laboTS  in  1821,  at  a  place  called  Mandara- 
rut,  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Combo,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  about  eight  miln 
from  St,  Marys.  This  locality,  however, 
proved  to  be  ineligible,  and  the  health  of  the 
missionaries,  Morgan  and  Baktr,  having  failed, 
the  mission  was  removed  to  Baihurst,  where, 
as  also  in  Melville  Town  and  Soldier  Town  on 
the  island,  and  in  Berwick  Town  on  the  conti- 
nent, they  have  new  chapels  which  are  very 
rt^larly  freqnented  by  native  converts  and  the 
h^then. 

The  Rev.  Ridmrd  Manhall  and  his  wife  were 
sent  out,  in  1823,  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
mission  at  St.  Marya.  Mr.  Moif^  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  were  then  laboring  there ;  bnt  in  a 
short  time  we  find  Mr.  Marehall  laboring  alone. 
He  toiled  on,  however,  agisted  in  the  school 
department  by  his  devoted  companion.  But 
in  Angnat,  1830,  he  was  laid  low,  and  in  five 
days  the  malignant  fever  carried  him  ofil  Aa 
soon  as  an  opportunity  oCtered,  the  desolate 
widow,  with  her  little  infant,  embarked  for 
Enfflaod,  taking   with  her  an  African  girl. 


Sally,  to  take  care  of  them  daring  tte  voyage. 
Bnl  great  bodily  weakness  and  extreme  mental 
Bofiering  soon  prostrated  her,  and  within  48 
hours  of  the  ship  reaching  the  port  of  Bristol, 
Mis.  Marshall,  unable  \a  proceed  to  her  friends 
in  the  north  of  England,  died  among  strangers, 
thongh  on  her  native  shore,  leaving  her  baby  in 
the  hands  of  his  African  nurse,  both  strangers  in 
a  strange  land.  One  cold  morning  in  the  month 
of  October  of  that  year,  several  yonng  men,  can- 
didates for  the  missionary  ministry  of  Method- 
'  ~i,wcre  passing  throngh  the  streets  of  London, 
their  way  to  meet  &e  secretaries  and  com- 
mitt«c,  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  their 

Sualiflcations,  and  the  fields  of  labor  to  which 
ley  should  be  sent  Jast  as  they  arrived  at 
the  Old  Misuon  House  in  Hatton-Oarden,  they 
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met  a  negro  girl,  carmog  in  her  anns  a  poor, 
Bickly-looking  white  child.  They  spoke  to  her, 
and  while  her  Mble  arms  were  folded  affection- 
ately round  her  little  charge,  and  the  tears 
flowed  down  her  itice,  she  told  them  of  her 
country,  and  of  the  miasionarj  and  his  dear 
wife,  whom  she  hod  so  much  loved ;  how  the; 
bad  toiled  and  anfiered  for  Africa,  and  how 
they  were  dead,  and  no  one  to  carry  on  the 
work ;  and  here  she  stood  before  the  commit- 
tee, that  bad  eent  oot  the  man  of  God  and  his 
wife,  beating  back  the  miEsionai^'s  orphan 
boy,  and  pleadii^  that  poor  Afnca  be  not 
given  up.  The  devoted  creature's  «ppeal,  ot- 
tered with  an  energy  and  a  pathos  truly  ""'""'■ 
ing,  prq^nced  an  immediate  and  powerf 
preasionupoo  the  missionary  candidates;  and 
a  of  their  number,  William  Moister,  ii 


he  arrived  opposite  Batharst,  and  it  became 
knows  that  thero  was  a  missionary  and  his 
wife  on  board,  the  Christian  natives  gathered 
to  the  beach,  plunging  into  the  water  to  meet 
the  boat,  out  of  wnidi  they  lilted  them  and 
carried  them  ashore.  They  set  them  down 
and  then  wept  aloud  for  ioy,  kissing  their 
hands  again  and  again,  ana,  as  they  bedewed 
them  with  their  tears,  exclaiming, "  Tank  God, 
tank  God,  Mr.  Marshall  die,  hut  God  send  us 
under  miuiHter  I "  They  proceeded  to  (he  mis- 
sion house ;  but  the  wilo  flowers  had  grown 
upon  the  nuosed  steps  during  the  few  prei:ed- 
ing  months.  Mr.  Moister  entered  upon  his 
work  in  fyth,  and  his  labors  wero  soon  owned 
of  God ;  and  others  having  been  sent  to  bis 
assistance,  he  extended  the  mission  to  Macar- 
thy'i  Island,  a  most  important  positiou  for  a 
miaaion.  This  move  brong;ht  them  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Fotdak  tribe,  the  very  people 
that  were  the  objects  of  Dr.  Coke's  benevolent 
but  unsncceesfol  enterprise  in  1796.  Macar- 
thg's  Island  is  situated  in  the  Gambia  river, 
about  250  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  nearly 
seven  milce  long  and  one  broad,  having  the 
Gambia  on  both  sides.  From  the  central 
situation  of  this  island  its  trade,  in  gold,  ivory, 
hides,  and  beeswax — its  being  the  resort  of 
the  shipping,  and  the  facilities  which  its  noble 
river  onords  for  communication  with  the  coast 
and  the  interior— no  better  position  can  be 
foand  in  all  Africa  for  a  missionary  station. 
Here,  therefore, the  Wesleyan  committee  estab- 
lished a  strong  centre  of  op^tion,  including, 
as  part  of  tfacir  plan,  an  institution  for  edncS' 
ting  ihe  eons  of  the  neighboring  kings  and 
diiefs.  The  committee  were  encouraged  to 
engage  in  this  enterprise  by  the  noble  munifi- 
cence of  a  single  individual — Dr.  Limhe,  of 
Sonthompton— and  whose  benevolent  zeal  is 
the  more  to  be  appreciated,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  connected  with  the  Wcsl^an  denomina^ 
tion  of  Christians.  From  1633  to  1848,  Dr. 
Lindoc  and  his  fiimily  expended  upon  the  Fott- 
lah  Mitiim  over  $19,000.    A  tract  of  600 


acres  of  land  having  been  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  wandering  ana  persecuted  Fou- 
tahs  were  invited  to  settle  upon  it.  School 
houses  were  built,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Macbcair, 
formerly  the  Society's  missionary  in  Egrpt, 
was  sent  out  1«  Macarthv's  Island  to  translate 
the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  Man- 
dingoes  and  Foulahs.  Sever^  able  native 
missionaries  were  raised  np,  upon  whom  the 
work  has  since  chiefly  devolved,  and  the  society 
there,  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  mi^ionary 
church,  are  laboring  and  praying  that  the  at^ 
tions  conti^ous  \o  them  may  also  be  favored 
with  the  light  of  saving  truth.  The  record 
of  mortality  in  this  mis^on  is  tmly  pdufol. 


have  fallen  into  the  arms  of  death  I  And  yet 
men  are  found  who,  with  their  lives  in  tJieir 
hand,  rush  forward  and  o&er  themselves  for 
these  posts  as  often  as  they  are  left  unfilled  by 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  death.  The  longest 
term  of  service  was  that  of  Kev.  W.  Fox,  who 
was  enabled  to  stand  his  ground  for  ten  years. 
And  next  to  him  was  Bev.  H.  Badger,  who, 
after  spending  twelve  years  in  the  South  Afri- 
can missions,  went  t«  the  Gambia  in  1848,  and 
remained  thero  until  the  death  of  his  noble 
wife  last  year  obliged  him  also  to  retire.  The 
late  Mrs.  Badger  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
female  missionaries  that  ever  was  seut  out  by 
any  Christian  society.  Twenty  years  of  her 
life  she  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  salva- 
tion of  the  African  race,  in  the  West  Indies,' 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  the  Gambia.  The 
languages  employed  at  the  Gambia,  beside  the 
English,  arc  tJie  Jaloof,  the  Mandvnei,  and  the 
FoufoA.  For  information  as  to  the  present 
state  of  this  mission,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  table  near  the  end  of  this  article. 

HI.  The  Cape  Coast  ZWsf  rid.— With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  German  Mission  at  Akropong 
and  Ussa,  the  only  missions  on  the  Gold  Coast 
aie  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  I'bis  coast 
from  the  month  of  the  river  Adirio  or 


of  AiHca  is  the  AshanUe  uatioo,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Coomassie  or  Kuirum.  The  coast  of 
Guinea,  of  which  the  Gold  Coast  is  a  part, 
first  became  known  to  Enropeaoa  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  At  that  period  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  which  during  the  middle  ages,  had 
been  confined  to  the  .A^bs,  manifested  itself 
in  Europe  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  The, 
Portuguese,  who  led  the  way,  prosecuted  their 
researches  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  various 
points  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The  Eng- 
lish first  commenced  trading  with  Guinea  m 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YL; 
but  the  merchants  who  engaged  in  such  com- 
e  were  exposed  to  considerable  risk,  in 
consequence  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  having  built  the  fort  of  St.  Gtorgt 
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dd  Mma,  endeavored  to  enforce  Uieir  cUitn  to 

aa  cxclnsiTe  right  to  trade  with  the  Gold 
Coast,  aa  well  as  the  other  parte  of  Western 
Africa.  The  Dutch  deprived  the  Portuguese 
of  their  (orta  and  setuements,  on  Oie  Gold 
Coast ;  and  their  attempt  to  serve  the  English 
in  the  same  way,  led  to  the  war  between  the 
Dntch  and  Eng-li^  in  1667.  At  its  conclosion 
the  English  corapan;  were  left  inposaeHsion  of 
only  one  fort,  that  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Bnt 
thej  BOon  extended  theinaelvea  on  tlie  coast 
Bgaia  At  this  time  the  Fanleti  governed 
the  wfade  coQDtry  roond  Cape  Coast— having 
the  powerfol  and  wariike  Jikaniea  oa  the 
north  of  them.  The  wnption  of  the  Aahan- 
t«es  into  the  Faatoe  coantry  first  brought 
them  into  collision  with  tlie  British,  in  the 
jear  1807.  The  Aahaciteee  desolated  the 
colintry— and  their  great  military  power  ma; 
be  imagined  Rvm  the  foct  of  ihe  immease  and 
disciplined  armies  they  bronght  into  the  field. 
It  is  stated  that,  in  some  of  tLe  wars  in  which 
this  powerfiil  people  engaged,  often  30,000  men, 
and  in  two  imtances,  as  many  as  100,000,  have 
been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
war  of  1807  the;  took  tiie  Dotch  fort  at  Cor- 
mantine,  the;  then  fiercd;  attacked  the  Bri- 
tish fort  of  Inuamaboe^  when  a  n^ociation 
ensoed,  and  ChMa,  the  aathor  of  the  war,  had 
to  bo  given  op  to  ^m.  A  second  and  a  third 
inTasion  followed,  nntil  the  Pantees  wore  com- 
pletely enbdned,  and  the  British  found  that,  to 
I  rebun  their  own  possessions  the;  most  concili- 

ate these  powerEul  conquerors.  An  embassy 
therefore  was  sent  to  Coonmssio,  a  treaty  con- 
cluded, and  a  resident  appointed  to  represent 
-  British  interests  at  the  capital  Symptoms  of 
diaqnietode.  followed  by  another  treaty,  having 
OCcarred,  the  Home  Government  reeolved  to 

a    harsher    measures,    and    atmointed    Sir 
arlos  McCarthy  Governor  of  Cape  Coast" 
He  adopted  a  warlike  policy.    Hoatilitiea  were 
I  commenced  between  the  British  and  the  A». 

hontees,  in  which  at  first  the  British  were  suc- 
cesafnl,  bnt  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Assamacow, 
Sir  Charles  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his 
army  cat  to  pieces.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
q)uit  and  temper  of  the  savage  AshanteQs,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  cut  the  heads  of 
6ir  CfaarleH  and  several  of  his  officers  from 
their  bodies,  and  having  seized  the  Secretory 
of  the  General,  Mr.  WiQiaras,  they  confined 
him  in  a  room  where  the  heads  were  kept. 
They  also  tore  open  Sir  Charles' body  and  took 
oat  his  heart,  and  having  divided  it,  it  was 
eaten  by  the  A^hantee  Generals,  in  order  that 
they  might,  as  they  imagined,  imbibe  his 
bravery.  His  flwh  having  been  dried,  was  di- 
vided, together  with  his  bones,  among  the 
captains  of  the  army,  who  kept  their  respective 
shares  about  their  persons,  aa  charms  to  in- 
f^iire  them  with  courage. 

About  two  years  from  this  period,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  another  and  a  decisive  batUc 
«M  fbiight,  in  which  the  British  were  victo- 


rious.    Among  the  trophies  was  a  hnman 

head,  enveloped  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a 
paper  covered  with  Arabic  characters ;  and 
over  the  whole  was  thrown  a  tiger  skin,  the 
emblem  of  royalty.  On  the  snppoaition  that 
this  was  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Oener^ 
McCarthy,  it  was  afterwards  sent  to  £!ng]aud 
by  Colonel  Purdon ;  but  it  was  really  the 
head  of  the  old  king  Oaai  Tutu  Quamvta,  (a 
sovereign  remarkable  for  his  prowess)  which  the 
new  klug  carried  abont  wiUi  him  as  a  charm. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he 
offered  it  a  libation  of  ram,  and  invoked  it  to 
cause  all  the  heads  of  the  whites  to  come  and 
lie  near  it ;  and  during  the  day,  when  intelli- 
bronght  to  him  of  tLe  death  of  any 


their  shades. 

But  the  blow  struck  by  the  British  was  so 
decisive  that  the  Ashantee  monarch  had  to 
submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  him,  which 
were,  that  he  should  lodge  4000  oi  -     ■  • 


tisQ  allies,  in  case  the  Ashantces  shoald  again 
commence  hostilities;  and  that  two  of  the 
royal  family  of  Ashantee  shonld  be  sent  to 
Cape  Coast  as  hostages.  To  these  terms  he 
was  obliged  to  (inform,  and  in  April,  1831, 
his  son  QmaUimiasali,  and  his  nephew  Aiaah, 
arrived  at  the  Caatle.  These  princes  were 
kindly  treated ;  they  reoeived  a  good  edncation, 
under  theidirection  of  the  African  Committee, 
by  whom  the  British  Government  now  con- 
ducts the  affiiirs  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  and 
through  the  faithful  ministry  of  Rev.  J.   Dun- 


truth  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  public  profession  of  which  they  assamM 
during  their  sabse<ii)ent  vi^it  to  Enghuid, — 
Quautamiasah  receiving  in  baptism  the  name 
of  William,  and  Ansah,  that  of  John.  They 
retnrncd  to  Africa  with  the  Niger  Expedition, 
and  were  accompanied  to  Coomussie  by  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Freeman,  Wesleyan  nvissionory  at 
Cape  Coast  Castla  The  favorable  impression 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  Anhantee  monarch, 
by  these  two  princes,  aa  well  as  by  a  few  na- 
tive Christians  who  had  returned  to  Coomaaue 
from  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  they  had  been 
carried  as  rescued  slaves,  by  the  British  cruls- 
iffs,  were  thus  the  meaiw  employed  by  Provi- 
dence for  opening  Ashanlcc  to  the  labora  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Siiciety. 

Uere  we  leave  tie  narratiro  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  glance  at  the  work  which  had  pro- 
vionsly  been  began  in  the  regions  on  the  south 
of  the  Astiantce  kingdom  nearer  the  Bca. 
Between  Coomasie  and  the  South  Atlontio 
Ocean  there  are  several  kingdoms,  as  Asin, 
Aquapim,  Akim,  Fantce,  £c,  over  which  the 
moaarchs  of  Ashantee  formerlyclaimed  supreme 
sovereignty.    And  it  is  humiliating  to  reflect 
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that  though  three  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
— the  Daoes,  the  Datch,  and  the  English — have 
aDcceasirel;  had  intercourse  with  these  and 
other  parta  of  Guinea  for  three  centnriea,  yet 
nntit  EL  comparatirelj  late  period,  but  fbw  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  commiinicale  to  the 
n&tive  popnlation  the  light  and  blcssingB  of 
Christianity.  In  the  year  1751,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  went  out  nnder  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  in 
Foreign  Parta,  to  the  Gold  Coast,  to  sec  what 
coald  be  done  in  establishing  a  mission  there. 
During  the  fonr  yeara  of  his  sta^  he  officiated 
as  chaplain  of  the  troope  and  residents  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  bnt  was  much  discooraged  in  bis 
attempts  to  establish  the  taith  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  natives.  His  health  having  failed 
he  retorned  to  England  in  17S6,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  efforts.  Before  leaving,  he 
had  sent  home  three  native  >)ovs  from  Cape 
Coast,  who  were  placed  bv  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  in  a  scaool  in  Islington, 
nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Hickman,  with  whom 
they  are  reported  as  having  made  considerable 
proficient™  in  usefn!  learning,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  tAe  Christian  religion.  One  of  these 
yoDtha,  of  the  name  of  Quaqui,  was  afterward 
sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  having 
completed  his  education  there,  he  received  or- 
<lination,  and  retmned  to  exercise  the  Christian 
ministry  in  his  native  eonntry.  He  was  chap- 
lain at  Cape  Const  Castle  for  more  than  fifty 
years ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
atrnmental  in  turning  any  of  his  countrymen 
to  Christianity.  Nor  will  this  excite  surprise, 
when  it  is  known  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
gave  evideBce  that  he  had  at  least  as  much 
confidence  in  the  inllnence  of  the  Fttish,  as  in 
the  power  of  Christianity.  The  case  of  this 
individual  furnishes  matter  for  grave  consider- 
.atioD  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  anxioas  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  and  solvation  of 
Africa.  It  yields  no  support  to  the  thooiy  of 
Christianizing  heathen  lands,  primarily  or 
chiefly,  by  bringing  natives  to  EoKhind  or  the 
United  States,  for  education,  with  a  view  to 
Iheir  being  employed  as  the  principal  instrac- 
tors  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  shows  that  if 
on  their  return,  they  are  left  to  their  own  re- 
Bonrces,  it  is  more  likely  that  they  will  sink 
(lowD  again  to  the  level  of  their  former  stale, 
than  that  they  will  prove  the  regenerators  of 
their  country.  Instxacted  natives  may  mun- 
tain  their  consistencv,  and  act  a  useful  part, 
where  they  are  placed  under  the  eye  and  cureo- 
tion  of  the  miffiionaries ;  but  if  they  be  thrown 
bock  into  heathen  society  without  such  sup- 
port, it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise,  should 
the  result  prove  that  the  time  and  core  em- 
ployed upon  their  culture  have  been  expended 
in  vain.  Some  English  chaplains,  who  were 
sent  to  the  Gold  Coast  after  the  decease  of 
Quaque,  snccessively  died  soon  after  their  arri- 
val at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
About  twenty-four  years  since,  a  misuon 


was  commenced  by  the  Basle  Mimonart/  Soeittji 
at  Danish  Akra,  and  in  the  adjoining  country 
of  Aquapim;  but  this  truly  pnitant&opic  un- 
dertaking does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
the  desired  success.  The  missionaries  encoun- 
tered opposition  in  quarters  where  they  ought 
to  have  found  encouragement  and  support ; 
several  of  them  were  removed  by  death,  and 
the  last  survivor,  Mr.  Riis,  returned  to  Europe 
in  1840. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Gold  Coast  about 
the  time  that  the  providence  of  God  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Weeleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  it.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1634  that 
the  committee  of  this  society  were  induced,  by 
a  pecoliar  train  of  inviting  circamstancee,  to 
send  a  missionary  on  a  visit  of  observation  to 
the  Gold  Coast.  A  few  native  youths,  who 
had  learned  to  read  the  English  translation  Jf 
the  Bible,  in  the  excellent  government  school 
at  Gape  Coast  Castle,  became  so  interested  by 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  volnme,  that  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  regulw  times  for  tie  pur- 
pose of  reading  it  together,  and  of  coretully 
inquiring  into  the  nature  and  claims  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  formation  of  this  in- 
terestbg  society  took  place  in  October,  1831 ; 
and,  in  the  year  1833,  William  De  Graft,  one 
of  these  native  youths,  and  who  himself  bad 
begun  to  read  the  Scriptures  privately  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  inquiry,  teoeivod  at  Dix 
(Jove,  where  he  was  then  residing,  a  request 
from  his  young  friends  at  Cape  Coast  Town, 
that  he  would  engage  some  suitable  peraOD, 
who  might  be  pnweeding  to  England,  to  pur- 
chase for  their  use  a  number  (rf  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  Shortly  after,  the  late  ex- 
cellent Captain  Potter,  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel  from  the  pott  of  Bristol,  arrived  at  Dix 
Cove ;  to  whom  Do  Graft  applied  as  one  likely 
to  execute  with  promptness  and  care  the  com- 
mission fbr  the  purchase  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  captain  was  surprised  at  receiving  such 
an  application  from  a  native  young  man,  and 
became  so  greatly  interested  by  tie  information 
which  his  questions  elicited,  that  ho  was  led  to 
ask  whether  the  instructions  of  a  miseionMy 
would  not  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  native 
inquirers  after  the  true  religion!  De  Graft 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  appeared  doubt- 
ful whether  so  high  a  privilege  was  attamable. 
Capt^n  Potter  next  proceeded  to  Cape  Coast, 
where  he  saw  the  other  raembere  of  the  meet- 
ing or  society,  and,  havingconsulted  President 
Maclean,  he  returned  to  England,  resolved  to 
exert  himself,  in  order  that,  on  his  next  voy- 
age, ho  might,  together  with  copies  of  the 
scriptures,  take  out  a  Christian  missionary 
who  should  "  preach  the  word  "  to  those  who 
were  already  united  in  seeking  the  way  to 
eternal  solvation,  and  pmelaim  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  other  portions  of  the  heathenish  na- 
tive popnlation  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Immedi- 
ately alter  his  arrival  at  Bristol,  Capt  Potter 
communicated  to  the  Wesleyan  MisBionarr 
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Committee  in  London  his  views  as  to  the  pro- 
mising opening  for  migsionary  exertion  in  tbat 
part  of  Africa,  and  seoeronsly  offered  to  take 
a  misaionory  with  Bim  ou  the  nest  voja^, 
'who  miglit  make  personal  observation  and  tti- 
qniry  upon  the  spot ;  and,  should  he  conclude 
that  the  prospect  wag  not  such  as  to  warrant 
hia  coDtinoance  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
a  mission,  Captain  Potter  engaged  that  in 
that  case  he  would  biinghiio  back  to  England 
without  any  expense  to  the  miEsionaty  society. 
This  noble  offer  met  with  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary  committee,  and  the  Rev. 
Joaeph  Danwell  was  selected  for  Ute  interesting 
a&vice. 

This  devoted  miBsionory  embarked  with 
Capt  Potter  at  Bristol,  Oct  llth.  1834.  The 
egtries  in  his  private  journal  snfficientlf  indi- 
cate the  views  with  which  he  entered  apon  his 
arduous  andertaking.  He  landed  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  on  or  abont  Jnnoary  1,  1835, 
nnd  immediately  wrote  to  President  Maclean 
informing  him  of  his  arrival,  and  stating  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Weelcyau  Mision- 
arj  Committee,  in  sending  him  to  that  part  of 
Africa.  The  President  gave  him  a  kind  recep- 
tion. By  the  native  yoong  men  who  formed 
the  society  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Dnnwell  was  received  "  as  an  angel  of 
God."  They  at  once  placed  tliemselves  under 
his  care,  and  he  conuncnccd  hia  ministry  at 
Cape  Coast  town  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  he 
landed.  Speaking  of  the  coogr^ation  to 
whom  he  preaclied  his  first  sermon,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  above  mentioned  soci- 
ety and  a  few  others,  Mr.  D.  remarks,  "  The 
deepest  attention  was  manifested ;  jc^  beamed 
on  eterj  countenance,"  and  odds. "  Their  gra- 
titade  la  without  bounds,  and  they  say,  '  we 
never  did  think  of  tiie  missionaries  coming  to 
teach  bhick  men.'" 

One  class  of  persons,  however,  the  fetish 
men,  speedily  took  the  alarm,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  people  from  attending 
Cliriatian  worship,  and  many  of  their  steadfast 
votaries  employed  ridicule  and  tlu^ats  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  their  friends  and  neigh- 
twra  from  listening  to  Ijte  truths  of  the  gospel. 
But  in  spite  of  such  oppoBition,  the  people 
flocked  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  D.  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Annamaboe,  iad  other  places  which 
he  visited.  And  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  produced 
their  salntory  effect  on  many  mmds,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  felt  interested  in  the 
subject  of  their  personal  salvation  st^dily  in- 
creased. Mr.  Dnnwell,  in  his  correspondence 
at  the  time,  mentioned  with  much  satisfaction 
a  striking  instance  of  decision  in  the  ease  of  a 
woman  who  brought  out  her  honschold  gods 
and  publicly  burned  them  in  tike  presence  of 
her  heathen  neigbbots. 

The  mission  soon  assnmed  a.  most  promising 
appearance  The  large  room  in  which  public 
eerrice  was  held  in  tJape  Coast  town  proved 


too  small,  and  a  subscription  was  commenced 
among  the  natives  for  tne  erection  of  a  suita- 
ble place  of  worship.  Mr.  Dnnwell  had  so- 
cored  great  respect  among  all  clasBcs  of 
society,  and  was  receiving  applications  from 
distant  places  t«  afford  them  also  the  t>eneflt 
of  his  labors.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  the  antici- 
pations which  this  hopcfid  state  of  thinga  io- 
spiicd,  he  was  attacked  by  fevei,  nnder  which 
he  sank  in  a  few  days ;  and  left  the  societies 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  forming 
''  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  He  died  June 
U,  1835.  Upon  his  dying  bed  no  word  of 
discouragement  or  regret  escaped  liis  lips, 
on  account  of  his  havmg  so  early  saeriGced 
his  life  in  the  miseiooary  ent^rise ;  but  a 
qnencliless  zeal  for  the  cause  or  bis  Divine 
Master  sustained  him  to  the  last,  and  alt  the 
solicitude  he  manifeati^  was  for  the  infant 
church  formed  by  lus  instrumentality. 

This  afflictive  dispensation  produced  the 
deepest  feeling^  among  all  who  took  any  intc^ 
est  m  the  mision.  On  the  following  morning 
a  native  wrote,  "  Sad  news  in  the  town ;  the 
shepherd  b  taken  away  1  The  poor  miffiionary 
is  dead !"  Great  numbers  of  the  native  people 
and  the  resident  English  gentlemen  attended 
his  funeral,  at  which  his  Eicellency,  the  Presi- 
dent officiated.  On  the  day  after  the  fnncral, 
the  church  met  to  take  into  consideration  the 
painfal  circumstances  of  their  bereaved  state. 
The  artless  manner  in  which  a  record  of  this 
meeting  was  mode  in  the  minute-book  of  tlie 
Society,  will  hest  explain  the  conclusion  that 
was  adopted :  "  I  met  the  class  on  purpose  to 
know  wnethcr  they  would  continue  in  the  pro- 
fessions they  had  recently  ent«^  into,  or  re- 
turn to  their  former  wuys,  in  conseonencc  of 
the  death  of  then'  missionary  t  Tney  said, 
They  vouid  remain  in  the  neiB  profeaion ;  foy 
Ihough  the  missionary  vox  dead,  God  iioa." 
Another  appeal  was  forwarded  to  London, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  Committee  in  the 
atipointmcnt  of  Mr.  Wrigley  and  his  wife  to 
the  vacant  station.  They  arrived  in  Sept, 
1836,  and  were  followed  next  year  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrop  ;  but  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  Wrw- 
Icy  sunk  under  the  hand  of  death,  and  both 
iir.  and  Mrs.  Harrop,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
their  arrival  on  the  coast,  were  attacked  by 
fever  and  in  a  few  days  after  were  both  laid  in 
the  grave.  Mr.  Wrigley  was  but  just  recover- 
ing from  an  attack  of  the  fever  when  he  was 
baeaved  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrop.  But 
though  left,  alone  he  toiled  on  at  the  erection 
of  tne  large  new  chapel,  and  preached  the 
gospel  till  November,  when  he  aliio'  was  taken 
Ul  and  died.  The  arrival  of  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Freeman  and  his  wife  early  in  January,  1838, 
once  more  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  \he 
native  church.  Mr.  Freeman  had  zealously 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission  when  he 
was  attacked  with  the  seaaoning  fever ;  and 
while  watching  with  solicitude  at  his  uck  bed, 
Mrs.  Freeman  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflam- 
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aUfrecoyeredhishealthjujd&omthatperiodlj,  under  the  Divine  blceang,  to  the  enlarge- 
to  the  present,  except  during  Ma  occasional  via- '  ment  of  the  miagion  on  the  Gold  Coast 
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Vt.  Freeman  U  a  colored  man,  and  tlumgh 


ncation,  which  added  to  iua  g^rent  natural  abil- 
ities, and  all  HSDCtified  b;  a  wei  for  Christ  and 
for  Africa  which,  nothing  can  quench,  renders 
him  an  agent  ofpreeminent  ability.  On  hia 
arrival  at 'Cape  Coast  in  1838,  he  found  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bereavements  which  death 
had  made  in  the  nusBiooar;  ranks,  the  caosc 
of  God  waa  in  a  stale  of  iacreedng  prosperity, 
chiefif  hj  the  labors  of  the  Ipcal  preach«^  and 
clans  leaders,  bo  that  there  were  over  450 
chnrch  members  scattered  over  the  district 
vbere  the  miffiiouaries  and  thdr  devoted  assist- 
ants had  itinerated.  There  were  also  a  ffew 
schools,  with  five  or  six  places  of  worship, 
ofwhichconldhold  from  6  to  700  persons,  and 
was  well  filled  with  attentive  bearers.  The 
■ew  chapel  at  Cape  Coast  was  completed 
riler  Mr.  Freeman's  recovery.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  place  of  worship  ont  of  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,'  and  on 
the  day  of  dedication  it  was  crowded  to  its 
Utmost  capacity  by  a  deeply  interested  con- 
gregation of  Africa's  sons  and  danghters.  The 
Ooniel  had  been  introduced  in  Annamaboe  by 
the  lamented  Mr.  Dmiwell,  and  the  ckima  of 
Christiani^  were  first  introduced  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Winnebab,  on  the  east  of  Cape  Coast 
Town,  by  'William  De  Graft,  who  had  now  bo- 
come  a  local  preacher  and  a  osefol  agent  of 
the  Societv.  Mr.  Freeman  bad  also  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  gospel  established  and  extended 
in  Ahro,  and  at  Domonaai,  Diz  Cove,  and  sev- 
eral other  places.  But  it  is  in  connection  with 
hia  viaita  to  A^antee  (prononnced  Aa-hanti,) 
(hat  Mr.  Freeman's  name  has  come  SO  pro- 
minently before  the  public  of  lata  years.  ' 

The  territory  over  which  the  king  of  Aahan- 
tce  reigns,  iocmding  the  dependencies  of  that 
power,  are  not  mncb,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  Eogland  and  Wales  united.  The  pop- 
nlation  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Beecham  at  over 
4,000,000 ;  while  the  capital  city,  Coomessie, 
(pronounced  Knm&si,]  is  said  to  contain  at  least 
100,000  persona.  They  are  a  powerful  race  of 
men,  bnt,  to  a  frightful  degree  recklen  of  hnman 
life  •  and  some  of  their  manners  and  customs 
are  not  to  be  exceeded  on  earth  for  blood- 
thirstineffi  and  brutality.  Their  monarchy  is 
very  poworftil — liey  have  a  large  army,  of  over 
150,000  men,  well  disciplined,  and  also  great 
wealth,  which  they  delight  to  exhibit  in  truly 
barbainiaD  magnificence. 

This  remarkable  people  claim  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, bat  from  the  want  of  written  records 
among  them,  little  can  be  knownof  their  earlv 
history.  The  monotains  of  Kong,  on  the  north 
of  their  territory,  seem  to  have  opposed  a  suo- 
ccssfnl  barrier  to  the  desolating  tiae  of  Moham- 
medanism  as  it  swept  over  the  regions  through 
which  the  Niger  rolls  its  course.  During,  or 
about,  the  thirteenth  century,  that  portion  of 
the  pure  Ni^ro  race  which  could  not  brook 


the  Mohammedan  rnle,  took  ntoge  to  the 
aonth  of  this  great  mountain  range,  and  hava 
there  maintained  their  indcpendeDce  to  the 
prtscot  day.  Among  all  the  negro  kingdoms, 
Ashantee  nolda  the  foremost  place ;  and  tlw 
conversion  of  such  a  people  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  shonid  it  take  place,  would  be  "  life 
from  the  dead  "  to  the  nations  around  them. 
And  hence  the  surpasaing  inteiest  which  at- 
taches to  any  opening  for  the  Uoepet,  however 
small,  among  this  remarkable  people.  (See 
Au/utnttt  mid  the  Gold  Coast.) 

Mr.  Freeman  felt  the  importance  of  attempt- 
ing to  introdnce  Christianity  into  Aahantee, 
and  at  length  an  opportunily  offered ;  and 
leaving  the  miffiion  at  Cape  doast  nnder  the 
care  of  William  De  Craft,  he  made  preparation 
for  the  arduous  undertaking.  As  an  evidence 
of  tbdr  desire  to  spread  the  Gospel  among 
their  conntrymen,  it  may  here  be  meationed, 
that  the  native  Christians  at  Cape  Coast  not 
only  were  willing  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of 
their  missionary's  care  for  several  montJis,  that 
he  might  pertonn  this  service,  but  they  also 
contribated  of  their  own  little  means  SGOO 
toward  the  ezpeosea  of  bis  joonioy.  Refer- 
ring those  who  desire  more  information  on  thi^ 
interesting  subject  than  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  allow,  to  the  published  JoamaU  of  Mr. 
we  will  merely  state  a  few  fiicta  in 
caoclusion.  He  lett  Cape  Coast  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1B39,  accompanied  by  a  few  at- 
tendants, and,  after  being  detained  at  various 
towns  along  his  ronle  by  the  superstitious  fears 
of  the  Ashantee  king,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend why  a  missionary  should  want  to  see 
him  and  visit  his  capital,  no  stronger  ever 
having  gone  there,  except  to  trade  or  conclude 
a  treaty,  or  for  some  secolar  object ;  and  yet, 
under  the  idea  that  Mr.  Freeman  was  a  pow- 
ecfid  fetishman,  whose  wrath  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  provoke,  the  king  at  length  gava 
consent  that  he  might  approach  the  capital. 
Mr.  Freeman  ai^rward  learned,  that  previona 
to  leave  being  granted  for  his  approach,  a  sao- 
rifice  of  two  human  victims  haa  been  made 
with  a  view  to  avert  any  evil  that  mi^ht, 
without  such  precaution,  result  from  his  vjsit 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  his  recep- 
tion. At  length,  on  the  1st  of  April,  he 
entered  Coomacsie,  and  was  received  in  the 
spacious  market  place,  by  the  king  and  his 
officers  and  anny,  with  others,  to  the  amount 
of  over  40,000  persons.  And  there  be  stood, 
the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel  that  had  ever 
entered  the  dark  and  blood-stained  capital  of 
Ashantee  to  oQer  to  its  monarch  and  its  people 
the  religion  of  pnrity  and  peace. 

The  king,  though  kind,  wonld  not  commit 
himself  as  to,  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
ision  station  in  his  capital,  bat  requested 
to  think  of  it,  and  wished  Mr.  Freeman 
to  return  soon  again  and  he  should  give  him 
an  answer.  After  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  in 
consequence  of  a  "  custom "  for  a  deceased 
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relative,  to  whose  shade  42  hanan  bdngi  were 
Bacrificed  in  two  days,  while  Mr.  F.  was  there, 
he  was  allowed  to  deport ;  having  striven  to 
commonicate  to  the  mooaich  and  nis  coQDsel- 
lors,  as  far  as  they  were  disposed  to  give  him 
andiencc,  as  full  aa  espoaition  of  the  Ooepel 
as  he  posgibty  could.  He  evidently  made  a 
good  impression  at  Coomaesie,  and  tnough  tbc 
door  was  oot  opened,  yet,  by  his  bemg  kindly 
received  in  his  avowed  character  as  a  mission- 
ary, its  bollB  had  been  drawn,  and  he  hoped  a 
fiituro  visit  wonid  reealt  in  a  free  access  for 
the  Gospel.  The  publication  of  Mr.  F.'s  jnor- 
nal  greatly  increased  the  interest  already  exist- 
ing on  behalf  of  Ashantee,  and  a  special  fund 
of  S2&,O0D  was  soon  raised  to  open  a  mission 
in  Uiat  kingdom.  Accompanied  by  the  two 
Ashantcc  princes,  who  hod  jost  returned  from 
England,  the  jonngest  of  whom  is  heir  t^j  the 
throne,  Mr.  Freeman  set  out  on  a  eeeond  visit 
to  Coomassie  in  November,  1841.  Ho  was 
kindly  received,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
gronnd  (or  a  missioo-boaBe  and  permission  to 
establish  a  school,  and  have  the  Gospel  preach- 
ed in  the  streete  and  markets  of  Coomassie 
without  any  restraint.  And  though  little  has 
as  yet  been  aceomplished  in  the  way  of  gath- 
erinz  a  church,  yet  the  fact  that  ten  or  twelve 
huudred  persons  statedly  attend  Christian  wor- 
ship in  the  capital  of  Ashaotee  is  cause  of 
great  encouragement,  and  we  look  forward 
with  hope  that  this  citadel  of  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  will  yet  be  surrendered  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  Salvation. 

Id  addition  to  introducing  the  gospel  into 
Ashantee,  Mr.  Freeman  was  enabled  too  next 
year  to  visit  Sodeke,  the  powerful  chief  of 
Abbeokuta,  and  obtained  permission  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  open  a  school  in  the  capital, 
whi(^  Mr.  F.  considers  to  be  larger  than  even 
Coomnssie ;  so  that  there  are  now  Christian 
missions  in  Ashantee,  Badaj^,  acd  Abbeo- 
kuta, bcsidea  Cape  Ooait  Town,  Dix  Cove, 
Annamaboe,  Domouasi,  Akra  and  other  im- 

Cirtant  places.  The  queen  of  Jabin  also,  has 
tcly  applied  to  Mr.  Freeman,  very  earnestly 
rcquestmg  him  to  establish  a  mission  in  her 
dominions. 

Badogry  and  Abbeokota  have  been  descri- 
bed by  travelers,  particularly  by  Lander,  as  the 
seat  of  the  most  sangoinary  soperstitions,  and 
the  scene  of  the  worst  atrocities  and  cruelties 
of  the  slave-trade ;  and  yet  even  here  have  the 
retnmed  and  ctmstianized  emi^nts  from 
Sierra  Leone  been  kindly  received  by  the 
savage  monarch,and  thefonodationof  aChria. 
tian  church  been  laid.  But  for  further  infor- 
mation we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  forego- 
ing tables.  An  institution  for  tnuning  a 
native  ministry  is  in  operation  at  British  Akra, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wharton.  All  the  re- 
ports for  1853  from  this  district  speak  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  work  in  highly 
gratifying  terms.  A  recent  letter  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  says ; "  Never  has  the  work 


of  God  in  this  district  been  known  to  assume 
so  chomng  an  aspect  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  rapidly  extending  itself  into  the  in- 
terior. All  the  ont  stations,  except  perhapa 
Knmasi,  ore  in  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  flour- 
ishing condition — the  pastoral  v'aite  to  the 
stations  in  the  interior  delight  ns  much ;  they 
of  grace  to  ourselves."  The  writer 
exemplify  this  latter  statement  by 
details  of  a  recent  journey  taken  for  the 


of  that  town,  at  his  own  expense,  and  presented 
to  the  mission,  and  of  lavii^  the  foundation  of 
a  chape!  at  Dwiquah,  where  the  Gospel  is  ex- 
tending ita  power  among  the  people. — Wedeu- 
an  Missionary  Notices,  Annual  Reports,  and  the 
Annual  Minutes  OTtd  Magazine;  Fox's  History  of 
Missions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ;  Mmtter's 
Missionary  MemoriaU  of  Western  Africa ;  Blum- 
hardt's  Mamad  ^  Mtssionary  History  and  6t- 

raphy ;  and  Beeehtm't  Achiaitet  and  Ihe  Gdd 

j(k(.— Rbv.  W.  Botlbb. 

Amrmcan  Baptist  MiaaioKiBx  UaiON. — 
This  mission  is  restricted  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  known  as  Liberia,  and  to  the 
Basso,  tribe  of  its  iohabitanfe,  a  people  occu- 
pying a  strip  (^  tho  coast,  ninety  miles  m  length 
lying  between  Junk  river  and  Uie  river  SraterB, 
extending  nearly  seventy  miles  in  the  interior. 
Tbey  are  suppoeed  to  be  about  one  hnniked 
and  twenty-five  thousand  in  number 

The  first  missionaries  sent  by  the  Board  to 
Africa  were  Bev.  Lott  Cany  and  Rev,  Coltin 
Teage,  two  colored  men,  who  were  ordained  at 
Richmond,'Va.,in  Janosry,  182  L,  and  soon  after- 
wards sailed  for  Liberia  as  emigrants  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  This  sode^ 
had  then  no  colony  upon  the  coast,  and  Mears. 
Carey  and  Tcage  went  to  Freetown,  in  the 
English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  In  Febraaiy, 
1622,  they  removed  to  Monrovit^  a  settlement 
planted  by  colonists  from  America,  and  com- 
menced their  labors  as  missionaries.  Durii^ 
the  following  year  a  church  was  formed  and 
six  persons  were  added  to  it  by  baptism,  and 
in  1824  nine  more  were  b^tized,  and  a  house 
of  worahip  vfBS  erected.  Of  this  church  Mr. 
Carey  became  the  pastor,  his  associate  having 
meanwhile  returned  to  Siem  Leone.  He 
a  man  of  nnusoal  intelligence  and  energy 
of  character,  and  his  career  was  oaa  of  greet 
nscfutoesB  to  the  people  of  his  race,  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact  on  the  shores  of 

Early  in  1825  Bev.  Calvin  Holton  was  ap- 
pomtedto  this  mission  by  the  Board,  and  sailed 
for  the  American  colonics  which  had'  been 

fiUnted  on  the  coast  He  had,  however,  scaroo 
y  arrrived,  when  be  fell  a  victim  to  the  fevei 
which  in  tiiat  climate  seldom  f^  to  attack 
Knroponns  frem  other  latitudes.  Meanwhile, 
the  mission  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Carey  with 
the  aid  of  two  or  three  pious  assistants  whom 
he  foQod  among  the  cmigrantB.    He  provided 
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moet  of  U)e  resonrcea  bj  which  it  was  kept 
■live,  for  the  allowance  of  the  Board  was  at 
this  time,  TCry  Hmail,  Kod  gave  direction  and 

character  to  all  its  operations.  These  em- 
braced the  enugrant  colonialfl  at  MonroriB,  also 
the  natives  dwelling  apon  the  coast,  especially 
those  at  Ur&nd  Monnt,  where  he  preached  and 
esteblished  schools.  In  September,  1826,  he 
was  elected  vice-og^t  of  the  colonj,  and  sab- 
aequenUj,  on  the  nUaa  of  Mr.  Aahrnna  to 
tbe  United  SUtes,  he  was  appointed  for  the 
intefim  to  the  post  of  governor,  the  daties  of 
which  he  was  discliargin^  at  tixe  tine  of  bis 
death.  Serious  depredations  bad  been  made 
npon  the  property  of  the  colony  by  some  Da- 
tives, and  Mi.  Corey  had  called  oat  the  troops, 
and  was  making  arraTigements  for  its  defense 
when  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  laree 
of  gunpowder  snddenly  pnt  an  end  to  nifl 
At  the  period  of  his  death  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor  contained  a  hundred  Members. 
Jt  woa  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Teage, 
who  now  returned  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  of 
til.  Waring,  one  of  its  members  lately  ordained 
a  minister.  The  agencies  which  bad  been  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Carey,  Jong  aorvived  his 
death,  and  continued  to  bless  the  race  for  which 
he  had  toiled.  The  chnrcb  at  Monroria  soon 
DDmbered  two  htmdred  members,  and  the  in- 
flnences  of  the  gospel  were  extended  to  the 
natives  of  tbe  coast,  of  whom  nearly  a  hundred 
were  oiiited  wiUi  the  eeveral  churches  of  the 
colfwy. 
In  1830,  Bev.  Benjunin  Skinner  was  ap- 

Sinted  a  niis^onary  to  Africa,  and  arrived  at 
inrovia  with  bis  family  in  Dccembinr.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  they  were  all  prostrated 
with  the  fercT  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  dx  months  they  all  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  ravages,  Mr.  Skinner  himself  dy- 
ing at  sea  on  bis  passage  to  the  United  Stat^ 
After  these  disastrouB  issues  of  the  attempts  of 
fJie  managers  to  employ  missionaries  in  AJrica, 
five  years  elapsed  oefore  any  reinforcement 
was  sent  to  the  mission.  During  the  interval 
Qte  gospel  was  preached,  and  public  worship 
ftndtbe  ordinances  of  religion  were  maintained 
by  preachers  who  were  appointed  firom  among 
the  piooa  emigrants.  Tub  most  conspicuous 
of  these,  in  addition  to  those  ah^^y  named, 
were  Rev.  AW.  Anderson,  Bev.  John  Lewis, 
and  Bev.  Hilary  Tcagc  son  of  Collin  Teage. 
In  the  summer  of  1834,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Skimior, 
&ther  of  the  misaionary,  went  to  reside  in  XJ- 
berio.  He  had  been  a  physician,  and  also  a 
minister  in  Connecticat,  and  now  emigrated 
to  Liberia  from  motives  of  philanthropy  to- 
wards the  race  for  whose  interests  his  son  had 
wo'ificed  his  life.  This  gentleman  was  sub- 
sequently chosen  governor,  and  exerted  both 
his  personal  and  omcial  influence  in  favor  of 
the  misaon  and  the  spiritual  oligects  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote. 

In  1835  Rev.  W.  Q.  Crocker  and  Bev.  W. 
Mylne  o&skA  themselves  to  the  Board,  and 


.    .        was  a  noble  sacrifice,  which  the  t 

agere,  though  they  did  not  fee!  at  liberty  to 
solicit  it,  yet  were  unwilling  to  decline.  They 
were  persons  of  education  and  of  high  qnalift- 
cations  for  the  service  to  which  they  devoted 
themselves.  They  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  nth  of  July,  1835,  and  arrived  after  a 
brief  passage,  at  Monrovia,  and  imnediatdy 
repaired  to  Millsbo^,  a  town  in  the  vicinity, 
in  order  to  go  through  with  the  process  of 
acclimation.  They  were  soon  all  attacked  with 
the  fcTcr  of  the  coast,  which  terminated  the  ' 
life  of  Mrs.  Mylne,  the  only  lady  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Mylne  and  Mr.  Crocker,  Uioo^ 
with  reduced  s&ength,  were  soon  able  to  enter 
upon  their  labors  as  miasionariea,  and  for  this 
fiurpose  they  selected,  with  the  adviee  of  Dr. 
bkinner,  Edina  as  the  place  of  their  residence; 
This  was  a  settlement  of  the  Colonization  So- 
cieties of  PeDnsylvania  and  New  York,  at  the 
month  of  the  Mecklin  river,  opposite  Bassa 
Cove,  the  principal  trading  place  of  the  Basga 
tribe,  a  numerous  people  whose  language  was 
widely  spoken  along  the  const  and  in  the  in- 
terior. They  began  to  acquire  the  language 
with  Uie  aid  of  a  young  colonist  who  coiud 
speak  both  Baasa  and  English.  They  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
country  by  several  cicorsions  into  the  interior, 
and  at  the  same  time  preached  and  established 
schools  among  the  emigrant  colonists  both  at 
Bossa  Covo  and  Edina.  At  the  former  place 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  funds  which 
they  collected,  and  during  the  year  1836  six- 
teen persons  were  baptized  and  added  to  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  Mylno  was  temporarily 
the  pastor. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  Mr.  Crocker 
was  able  so  far  to  master  the  language  as  to 
prepare  a  spelling-book  and  small  vorabulary 
of  words  and  phrases ;  to  which  was  also  ap- . 
pended  a  brief  outline  of  the  (acts  of  divine 
revelation.  These  were  printed  in  December, 
1836,  and  contributed  very  perceptibly  to  the 

Srogress  of  the  schools  and  to  the  general  intol- 
gence  of  the  tribe.  It  was  not  till  June,  1837, 
that  the  raiesion  buildings  at  Edina  were  ready 
ipicd,  and  at  tiiis  time  the  misaiooo- 
ries,  who  had  suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks 
of  disease,  established  themselves  there  and 


their    work    more    immediately 
among  the  native  population.    They  had  also 
frequently  visited  a  district  up  the  river,  whose 
chief  manifested  so  great  interest  in  their 
labors,  that  in  October,  1837,  Mr.  Crocker 
took  up  his  residence  at  Madebli,  the  princi- 
pal village  of  the  district    The  chief's  name 
IS  Sante  Will,  and  he  claimed  to  be  an  im- 
irlant  patron  of  the  mission,  and  was  the 
Ht  to  entrust  his  sons  to  the  care  of  the  mis- 
maries.    The  number  of  children  now  sent 
to  the  school  at  Edina  was  quite  as  large  as 
coald  be  provided  for,  and  many  of  them  were 
of  the  principal  chie&  among  the  Bassae ; 
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t^  Bon  of  kiog  Kober  being  the  most  promi- 
nent, both  for  intelligence  nod  for  escelleuce 
of  character. 

The  miaaioD  at  Edina  wae  now  fully  estab- 
liebcd,  but  ita  heroic  coniiuctors,  though  they 
appear  to  have  taken  a  most  hopeful  view  of 
their  condition  and  prospccta,  jet  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
of  degrading  superstitions  and  brutal  wrongs, 
such  as  cou^d  scarcely  have  been  fonod  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  The  colonists  in 
the  neighboring  eettlementd  often  preeentod 
an  example  and  exerted  an  influcnco  most  un- 
friendly to  the  interests  of  the  mission ;  while 
the  natives  of  the  coast  were  eo  debased  by 
barbarian  passions,  and  so  brutalized  by  s 
stitions,  OS  hardly  to  be  capable  of  coi 
bending  spiritual  truth. .  lo  addition  to 
th^were  near  the  martfi  in  which  the  horrid 
traffic  in  slaves  was  constantly  carried  on,  in 
many  instances  by  the  very  persons  to  whom 
they  were  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
They,  however,  were  not  disheartened,  and 
even  prepared  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
mission  to  other  tribes,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior. 

In  Jannaiy,  1838,  this  mission  was  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  Ivory  Clarke  and 
his  wife,  who,  so  soon  as  tlicy  had  recovered 
from  the  acclimating  fever — which  with  them 
was  unnsually  mild — entered  upon  the  stud; 
of  the  lancuage  and  the  performance  of  sac! 
labors  as  their  inexperience  woatd  admit.  The 
prospectH  of  the  mission  were  brightened  by 
this  accession,  but  only  for  a  brief  season  ;  for 
Mr.  Mylne,  who  had  suffered  from  repeated 
fevers,  in  the  following  May  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  with  a  eonsti- 
tutiOD  hopelessly  shattered,  to  withdraw  from 
the  service  of  the  Board.  The  station  at  Edina 
was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
afflisted  by  two  of  the  emigrant  colonists; 
while  Mr.  Crocker  still  dwelt  at  Madcbti,  co- 
gaged  in  preaching,  teaching  in  the  schools, 
and  translating  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  yonng  prince 
already  mentioned,  the  son  of  king  Kobor,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Bassas.  In  September,  1839, 
the  mission  welcomed  to  ICdina,  Miss  Rizpah 
Warren,  a  lady  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  a  missionary  teacher.  Early  in  the 
following  summer  she  was  married  to  Rev.  W. 
G.  Crocker,  and  went  to  reside  with  him  at 
the  village  of  Madebli,  where  she  was  soon 
attacked  t>;  the  fierce  fever  of  the  climate  and 
died  in  eight  days,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1840.  Mr.  Crocker  was  first  attacked,  but 
recovering  from  the  immediate  violence  of  the 
disease,  he  was  able,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  escape  to  Cape  Palmas,  and  thus  to 
prolong  his  life  by  a  change  of  climate.  Thus 
enfeebled  by  disease  and  depressed  by  sorrow, 
he  returned  to  Madebli  in  October,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  iabots  of  the  mission.  Early 
in  1840,  Messrs.  Ai&cd  A.  Coustantiue  and 


JoBOph  Fielding  offered  themselves  to  the 
Board  as  missionaries  either  to  the  western 
coast  or  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  An  impres- 
sion at  that  time  prevailed  that  the  climate  of 
the  interior  mi^ht  be  found  less  injurious  to 
European  constitutions  than  that  of  the  coast ; 
and  the  British  government  was  preparing  an 
expedition  to  ascend  the  Niger  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  among  the  tribes  of  the  country 
the  arts  and  the  commerce  of  Europe.  In  ao- 
cordance  with  this  impression,  and  the  hopes 
which -were  inspired  by  the  Niger  expedition, 
11  ■__:        :  specially  designated 
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thatri 


by  the  managers  to  the  country  lying  npon 
"  '  '  ir.  They  accordingly  sailed  with  their 
Septembff,  1640,  and  reached  Edina 
on  the  3d  of  December ;  and  here  they  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  period  of  their  acclimation, 
and  also  to  await  the  results  of  the  expedition 
that  was  about  to  ascend  the  Niger. 

The  African  fever  soon  seized  them  with  ite 
accustomed  violence,  and  within  six  weeks  of 
their  arrival,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding  be> 
came  its  victims.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GoostanUne, 
though  they  Burvived  the  fever,  were  wholly 
unable  to  enga^  in  the  labors  of  the  mission. 
They  remained  at  Edina,  hoping  to  regain 
tbcir  health  by  making  excursions  along  the 
coast,  and  in  which  uiey  were  also  aUc  to 
extend  their  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  ils  peopic.  Meanwhile,  the  British  expedi- 
tion made  its  disastrous  passage  up  the  Niger, 
late  in  the  summer  of  1841.  The  frightful 
destnictioQ  of  human  life  which  attended  it, 
and  the  rednoed  and  disabled  condition  ia 
which  it  returned  to  the  coast,  pat  an  end  to 
the  hopes  with  which  it  had  been  undertaken, 
of  fin£ng  a  more  salabrious  climate  in  the 
interior.  The  design  of  establishing  a  branch 
of  the  mission  there  was  entirely  abandoned. 
Mr.  Goostantine,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
climate  of  Africa,  returned  with  hb  wife  to 
June,  1842,  and  soon  after  dis- 
solved his  connection  with  the  Board. 
In  July  of  the  preceding'  year,  Mr.  Crocker, 
consequence  of  declimng  health,  had  re- 
turned to  the  tToiled  Statte.  He  had  left  the 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  at  what  to 
him  was  the  period  of  its  greatest  interest  and 
promise.  Much  good  had  been  accomplished ; 
schools  had  been  established,  and  were  largely 
attended;  prejudices  and  superstitions  had 
ime ;  and  more  than  all,  the  power  of 
the  gospel  had  been  displayed  in  the  conversion 
of  several  of  the  natives  and  a  large  number  of 
the  emigrants.  The  churches  connected  with  the 
mission  were  multiplied  and  enlarged,  and  their 
members  had  begun  to  appreciate  their  obli- 

Eitioos  to  spread  the  goepet  among  those  who 
new  it  not  A  new  station  was  also  estab- 
lished at  Bexley,  a  little  town  on  the  Mecklin, 
six  miles  from  Edina;  and  a  printing  press 
had  been  received,  and  a  printer  only  was 
wanted  in  order  to  put  to  press  several  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  volumes 
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which  the  missioiiaHea  had  prepared  in  the 
Bassa  langnase.  Mr.  Croclier,  in  haeteoiDg 
avar,  as  he  mt  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  save 
the  remnaDt  of  his  enfeebled  constitution,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  all  these  intenstB  and 
proepecta.  over  which  be  had  long'  watched 
with  the  fondest  care.  After  his  departnre, 
the  aitire  chaj^of  themiasion  devolved  upot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  had  under  ttaeii 
direction  three  or  four  affliatanta  employed 
either  as  teachers  or  preachers.  The  press  was 
set  in  opeiatJOQ  in  September,  1842,  under  the 
BoperinlcDdenee  of  a  printer  obtained  from  the 
coloDV,  and  several  books  were  printed  for  the 
sdioois,  and  also  for  circnlation  among  the  few 
who  could  read.  Two  a;ioola  were  maintain- 
ed, me  at  Edina  and  one  at  Bezley,  contain- 
ing, together,  abont  90  pnpils,  of  whom  55 
woe  natives.  Companies  were  also  asaembled 
at  both  the  stations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often 
oa  sereral  evenings  during  the  week,  for  in- 
Btniction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Chrbtian  morals.  An  outstation  was  estab- 
liabed  at  Duawi'a  town,  a  large  village  30 
40  miles  in  the  interior,  at  which  the  chief 
prtwuBed  to  bnild  a  schoot-honae,  and  t«  snp 
port  a  teacher,  if  Mr.  Clarke  wonld  provide 
one.  The  achool  was  begon  bj  a  joang  native, 
who  had  for  several  years  been  nnder  the  in- 
Etmetion  of  the  miasionsjiee. 

Mr.  Crocker,  on  reaching  the  United  States, 
abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  retoming  to  the 
mission,  so  shattered  did  hia  constitntion  ap- 
pear to  have  become.  He  however  soon  betook 
LiiQseir  to  the  Sontfa,  and  after  a  residence  of 
several  months  in  a  more  friendly  climate,  he 
Ibnnd  himself  so  far  restored  that  he  ^in 
Vresented  himself  to  the  Board  and  asked  to 
be  sent  back  to  his  fiiaee  in  the  mieaion  which 
he  had  loved  so  well  His  proposal  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  he  saoled  from  Boston,  January 
1,  1844,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Crocker,  he 
having  been  married  a  little  time  before  to 
Miss  Mary  B.  Chadbonme,  of  Newburyport. 
He  reached  the  coast  on  the  24th  of  Febmary, 
apparently  in  excellent  health ;  bnt  on  the  eec- 
ond  day  alter  bis  arrival,  while  engaged  in  Uie 
iervices  of  the  pnlpit  at  Monrovia,  ho  was 
fatally  seized  with  a  violent  hermorrhage  of 
the  stomach,  and  died  sRer  an  illness  of  two 
days.  The  &I1  of  this  rare  missionary,  in  a 
manner  thos  nnoxpected,  seemed  to  blight  the 
proaKcts  of  the  mission  and  almost  to  cxtin< 
gnish  the  hopes  of  its  friends.  Scarcely  had 
the  intelligence  of  hia  return  been  spread  along 
tlie  coast  when  the  tidings  of  his  death  carried 
moaning  to  every  village  and  almost  every 
dwelling.  Ue  was  a  missionary  of  tmly  apoa- 
tolic  stamp,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  foremost  of  the  heroic  men 
who  in  different  ages  of  the  chnrch  have  braved 
every  peril  and  at  length  sacrificed  life  itself 
for  the  benefit  of  the  benighted  children 
of  Africa. 
Mis.  Crocker,  thos  early  widowed  on  the 


desolate  shore  of  a  distant  oontineat,  attached 
herself  to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claiie, 

at  Edina,  and  immediately  set  about  prepar- 
ing for  the  labors  of  the  miEsion,  on  whichsbe 
was  soon  able  to  enter.  In  January,  1845,  the 
principal  station  was  removed  from  Edina  to 
Beiley,  a  locality  deemed  more  favorable  to 
health  and  nearer  to  the  Bama  people ;  bat  a 
sobordinate  Btatioo  was  still  maintained  at 
Edina  and  new  ontetationa  were  commenced 
at  Znso  and  at  Little  Bessa,  the  latter  under 
the  charge,  of  the  young  Chief  Kong  Kober, 
or  aa  be  now  chose  to  stjjle  himself  Lewia 
Kong  Crocker,  in  honor  of  his  lamented  teach- 
er. At  these  several  stations  the  assistants, 
nnder  the  guidance  of  the  missionary  and  of- 
ten associated  wit£  him.  preached  the  (jospel 
to  the  people.  The  ladies  of  the  mission  were 
engaged  in  schools,  while  Mr.  Clarke  employed 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  translating  the 
Scriptures,  and  preparing  books  for  instrocting 
the  natives  in  useful  and  religions  knowledge. 
He  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Bossa  lan- 
guage, and  translated  the  gospels  and  some  of 
the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  by 
the  close  of  1846  were  ready  for  the  press ; 
but  which  appear  never  to  have  been  pul>- 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Crocker  was  rapidly 
declining,  and  after  one  or  two  nnaviuling  voy- 
ages along  the  coast  she  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  mission  and  return  to  this  country. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  had  generally  been 
blessed  with  better  health  than  their  afflociates, 
now  began  to  experience  the  injurious  effects 
of  that  pestilential  climate.  Mr.  Clarke  had 
often  represented  the  condition  of  the  mission, 
and  appealed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  for 
its  relief,  bat  none  had  ofiered  themselves  for 
as  service,  and  the  solitary  mission- 
ary, tearing  tiiat  if  he  went  away,  all  would  be 
lost,  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  until  his 
ability  to  labor  was  entirely  exhausted.  He 
carriwl  forward  the  work  of  translating  tho 
Scriptures  and  preparing  books ;  he  increased 
'he  number  of  the  schools,  and  perfected  their 
iigaoization,  and.  in  all  the  villages  of  the 
trioe  he  preached  the  gospel  and  orged  the 
people  to  repent  and  be  converted.  These  la- 
bors were  attended  with  most  beneficial  results. 
The  mon\a  and  manners  of  the  people  were  - 
greatly  improved — all  the  interests  of  civilizo- 
'■  promoted,  and  many  of  the  natives 
villages  where  the  missionary  had 
[tfeached,  embraced  the  Gospel  and  were  bap- 
tized in  accordance  with  its  reqnirementB. 
But  the  life  of  the  missionary  was  rapidly 
wearing  away ;  yet,  though  repeatedly  nrged 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  lingered  at  his  post  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  would  at  length  come  to 
take  his  place.  The  hope  was  constantly  defer- 
red, and  without  its  being  realized  he  was  pros- 
trated by  disease^  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
-'- '      ■    April,1648.     He  died  after  a  few 
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days,  at  sea,  on  Mb  passage  to  America,  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month. 

Thus  terminated  another  period  of  effort 
nnd  trial,  of  hope  and  of  disappointment  for 
the  Baaaa  people — a  worthy  Bncceaaion  of  noble- 
hearted  man  had  Iwd  down  thdr  livea  in  the 
BervicE  of  the  miaaion  till  now  none  were  left 
to  carry  forward  the  plans  which  had  been 
formed  aad  the  labors  which  had  been  began, 
Mrs.  Crocker  and  Mre.  Olarke  of  necessity  re- 
mained in  the  United  Statea,  and  the  intereste  of 
the  mission  were  committed  wholly  to  the  care 
of  natire  assistants.  The  stution  at  Bexley 
was  placed  wider  the  charge  of  Kev.  Jacob 
Vonbrnnn,  assisted  by  two  teachers,  while  that 
at  Little  Baasa  was  saperintended  by  Lewis 
Kong  Crocker.  The  schools  at  both  were  main- 
tained, and  were  well  attended.  Fnblicworship 
was  also  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  year 
witnessed  some  accessions  to  the  native  church. 
The  af  sistanta  proved  themselres  to  be  men  of 
fidelity  and  discretion,  but  the  mission,  as  was 
to  be  anticipated,  was  Bhorn  of  its  energy  by 
the  bereavements  it  had  sustained. 

After  many  nnsuccessful  atlempfa  by  the 
Board  to  revive  the  mission,  Bev.  Mcssra.  J. 
S.  Goodman  and  H.  B.  Shermcr,  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  and  sailed  with  their 
families  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  from  Norfolk,  Ta., 
November  27,  1852.  They  reached  Besley 
on  the  15th  ot  the  following  January,  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  na- 
tive BSaistanta  nnd  the  Christian  disciples  with 
enthusiastic  delight.  They  found  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mission  had  been  carefully  prc- 
Bcrved  by  the  assistants ;  that  the  schools  nnd 
the  public  worship,  on  the  Sabbath,  were  still 
well  sustained,  and  that  the  persons  who  had 
represented  the  Board,  during  an  interval  of 
more  than  four  years,  had  commanded  the  con- 
fldcnee  and  respect  of  their  coantrymen.  Urs. 
Crocker  immediotcly  put  in   requisition  her 

Jrevious  attainments  in  the  langaa^  and 
nowledge  of  the  people,  in  reorganizing  the 
mission,  and  the  other  members  entered  upon 
Bnch  labors  as  their  circumstances  would  per- 

Bat  the  period  of  prosperity  was  again  des- 
tined to  be  short,  and  as  before,  so  now  agun, 
the  little  missionary  band  was  soon  to  be  in- 
vaded by  deatb,  and  to  be  bereft  of  more  than 
halt  its  members  within  a  year  of  their  arrival 
in  the  country,  li^rs.  Bbermer  died  at  Bexley 
in  September,  1853,  and  Mrs.  Crocker  at  Mon- 
rovia, in  November  of  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Shermer  was  so  reduced  by  repeated  attacks 
'  of  disease  that  he  was  sooA  obliged  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman 
f  the  only  miffiionaries  remaining 


3  of  these  has 
begun  to  yield  beneath  the  noxions  climate 
that  perpetually  reigns  along  that  pestilential 
coast. — See  Professor  Gammell's  History  of  Am. 
BaptiH  Mwiau. — Peof.  W.  Gauhxli. 
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AxBBicAK  FiiESBTTBRtiUC  MtsaioKS.-The  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General 
Aasembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  Statea,  (0.  S.)  in  Africa  are  found  ih 
Liberia,— at  Monrovia,  Sinoe,  Kentucky,  and 
Settra  Kroo ;  and  near  the  Equator,  on  the 
island  of  Carisco.  These  are  tiro  distinct  mis- 
sionary fields,  distant  from  each  other  more 
than  a  thonsand  miles.  Each  has  its  own  fea- 
tures of  interest,  nnd  both  are  hig-Hj  impor- 
tant spheres  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  mission  to  Liberia  was  commenced  in 
1832,  but  has  been  repeatedly  suspended,  on 
account  of  the  death  or  the  return  to  this 
[try  of  the  missionaries.  The  Bev.  Messm. 
John  B.  Finney  and  Joseph  Barr  were  the 
brethren  first  appointed  to  this  field.  Mr.  Barr 
was  called  suddenly  to  his  rest  by  an  attack 
of  cholera  in  Richmond,  Va.,  wliile  on  his  way 

embark  for  Africa.  His  removal  was  a  se- 
rious loss,  as  he  was  a  man  qualified  by  nature 
and  grace  for  eminent  usefulness. 

Mr.  T^nney  proceeded  alone  on  Lis  mission, 
and  arrived  at  Monrovia,  in  February,  1833. 
After  a  few  months  spent  in  making  the  requi- 
site inquiries  and  arrangements,  he  returned  on 
a  visit  to  this  country  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee concerning  tie  plans  of  the  missioa, 
and  to  enlist  recruits  for  its  service.  Frevioua 
to  his  return,  two  brethren  had  been  accepted 
'for  this  field  ;  and  in  Novem- 


Eev.  Messrs.  Pinney,  Laird  and  Oloud,  with 
Mrs.  L^rd,  and  Mr.  James  Temple,  a  colored 
yonng  man,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, embarked  at  Norfolk  for  Liberia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laird  and  Mr.  Cloud  were  called  to 
their  rest  within  a  few  months  af^r  tbeir  arri- 
val at  Monrovia,  leaving  »  memorial  of 
piety  singularly  pure  and  devoted.     Mr.  Tem- 

f!e  retnmed  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
'inney  was  again  left  alone  in  the  mission. 
For  a  time  be  discharged  the  duties  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  with  great  benefit  to  all  its 
interests ;  bnt  withdrawing  from  this  poet  as 
soon  as  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  re^gn 
its  duties,  he  resumed  his  missionary  labors. 
Having  been  joined  in  September,  1834,  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Finley,  Mr.  Pinney  had  a  house 
built  for  the  use  of  the  mission  on  a  smalt 
farm,  at  Millsburgh,  a  few  miles  from  Monro* 
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▼i&  One  Of  two  colored  uwstuls  woe  en- 
gaged M  teachers  for  schools  among  the 
natives ;  and  Mr.  E.  TjUer,  a  colored  num  and 
ft  licensed  preacher,  was  employ  among  the 
Bbssbs,  a  native  tribe,  at  a  etation  select^  by 
Mr.  Finney  on  the  St.  Johns,  eighteen  miles 
&om  the  sea. 

The  health  of  Measrs.  Pinney  and  Finlcj 
faftving  nven  iraj,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  thia  connby  in  1835.  Mr.  Tytler  con- 
ducted a  small  school  for  two  or  three  years 
longer  antong  the  BasEaa,  bat  no  very  encoor- 
aging  reBolts  ^pear  to  have  followed  his  la- 
bors. The  mission  wss  now  TirtaaUy  i — 
pended. 

Coneiderabie  hesitation  was  feit  about 
mnin^  the  work  of  missioas  in  AMca.  The 
fans  of  sereral  vslnablc  lives,  and  the  Mlore  of 
the  health  of  other  brethren,  proved  extremely 
discouraging  to  many  peisona.  Yet  others 
were  clear  in  their  convictions  that  the  Church 
onght  not  to  abandon  this  nuBsionary  field. 
The  door  was  open,  and  all  thin^  invited  the 
labors  of  the  servants  of  Chnst,  with  the 
exception  of  the   deleterioos    diniate.     ~ 

ptard  against  this,  it  was  thought  that  a 

healthy  station  could  be-found  than  those  pro- 
viouaJy  occupied,  and  it  was  considered  expe- 
dient for  missionaries  to  return  after  a  few 
years  to  their  native  country,  on  aviait  for  the 
sake  of  health.  Brethren  of  approved  qnali- 
fications  had  offered  themselves  specially  for 
this  field.  It  appeared  therefore  to  be  tbe 
duty  of  the  Boura  to  make  another  eSbrt  to 
eetablish  this  mission. 

Accordingly  in  1839.  the  Bev.  Oren  K. 
CaoGeld  and  Mr.  Jonathu)  P.  Alward,  with 
Mr.  Finney,  the  pioneer  of  the  mission,  made 
an  erplMing  visit  along  the  coast  for  nearlv  a 
hundred  ai^  fifty  miles,  daring  which  they 
were  led  to  select  a  station  among  the  Kroo 
people,  about  half-way  between  Cape  Palmas 
and  Monrovia.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  Krooe  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  for  1840.  Tbey  are  described  as  the 
moat  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the  na- 
tives on  tbe  western  coast,  naving  farms  in  a 
high  state  of  caitiration,  and  always  tippoeed 
to  the  alavo-trade.  Their  distinctive  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  hat  that  many  of 
them  are  employ  as  crews  on  board  of  trad- 
ii^-veesels.  This  leads  them  to  visit  varioos 
puts  of  the  coast,  altbough  they  commonly  re- 
torn  to  their  own  country  afler  a  few  years 
Epeot  in  this  service. 

lie  retain  of  African  tevtx  soon  forbade  Mr. 
Pinney's  attempt  to  resome  his  missionary  la- 
bors ;  Irat  the  other  brethren  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  after  completing  their  exploration, 
Qkj  relorncd  home,  were  married,  ana  Mr.  Al- 
ward was  ordained ;  and  then  they  proceeded, 
in  Pebraary.  1841,  to  their  chosen  work,  with 
many  hopes  of  a  useftil  if  not  a  long  life. 
Hiese  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Alward  was  called  to  his  rest  in  the  fol- 


lowing April,  and  Mr.  Canfield  in  May  of  the 

next  year.  They  were  both  men  of  devoted 
piety,  and  were  qaalified  to  be  eminently  nse- 
ntl  in  the  missionary  work.  Their  bereaved 
companions  returned  to  their  friends  in  this 
country  ;  and  for  a  month  the  station  was  on- 
der  the  charge  of  a  colored  female  teacher, 
who  bad  accompanied  Messrs.  Canfield  and 
Alward.  The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Sawyer  and  his 
wife,  who  hod  arrived  at  Monrovia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1641,  then  sacceeded  the  brethren  whom 
they  had  hoped  to  join  at  Scttra  Kroo ;  bat 
in  December,  1643,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  called  to 
join  them  in  the  Saviour's  presence.  Uo  was 
a  man  worthy  to  be  their  associate,  both  in 
the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Prerious 
to  his  death,  schools  had  been  established,  and 
at  one  time  thirty  boys  and  six  girls  were 
boarded  and  lodged  on  tbe  mission  preoiises, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Christian  insunctioa 
and  example. 

In  the  year  1642,  three  colored  ministers  be- 
came connected  with  the  mission.  One  of 
these,  the  Bev.  James  Eden,  bad  been  for  some 
years  at  Honrevia,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  This  station  he  contin- 
ned  to  occupy  nntil  his  peaceful  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1846.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilson  and  the  Bev.  James  M.  Priest  reached 
Monrovia  in  1642.  Mr.  Wilson's  station  was 
at  Sinou,  where,  however,  ho  was  not  permit- 
ted long  to  labor,  having  been  called  to  his  re- 
ward in  1846.  Uo  was  a  man  of  energy,  and 
his  talents  and  piety  gave  promise  of  no  ordi- 
nary naefiilncss.  Mr.  Priest  was  at  first  sta- 
tioned at  Sett ra  Kroo,  but  removed  to  the  sta- 
tion at  Sinou  in  1846,  where  ho  has  been  mnch 
encooraged  in  bis  work.  Mr.  Washington 
McDonougb,  a  colored  teachw,  was  sent  out 
also  in  1842,  and  he  has  continued  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  station  among  the  Kroos  until 
the  present  time. 

At  Settra  Kroo  the  edncation  of  native 

Sath  contioaed  to  engage  the  attention  of 
rs.  S&wjec,  who  with  great  dcrotedness  hod 
remained  at  her  post,  although  she  was  the 
only  white  woman  in  sixty  miles  of  the  sta- 
tion. She  WBS  assisted  by  Mr.  McDonough, 
and  by  Cecilia  Van  Tyne,  an  excellent  colored 
teacher,  until  the  return  of  the  latter  for  health 
1844.  In  the  same  year  the  Bev.  James 
M.  Connelly  joined  the  mission,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Sawyer  was  united  in  marriage  in  the  fol- 
lowing December.  They  contioaed  at  Settra 
Kroo,  engaged  in  faithml  ^orts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  people,  but  meeting  with  no 
marked  encouragement^  ontil  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  this  country  by  the  failure 
of  health  in  1850.  Since  that  time  the  sta- 
tion among  the  Krooe  has  been  under  tbe  care 
of  Ml.  McDoQODgh ;  a  small  school  has  been 
maintained,  but  no  brighter  days  have  been 


In  Janoary,  1847,  the  Bev.  Harrison  W. 
Ellis,  a  colored  man,  formerly  a  slave,  who 
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with  hia  Tamilj  hikd  been  redeemed  from  bond- 
age aj  Cbristian  friends  in  the  South,  was 
Bent  as  a  inisaioDary  to  Monrovia.  Ae  he  pos- 
sessed coDsidemble  talent  and  energy,  and  had 
acquired  raore  than  ordlnnry  learning  for  a 

C ergon  so  unfaTorably  eitnat^-d,  it  was  reosona- 
le  to  expect  that  hia  efforts  to  do  good  would 
proTe  enconraging  to  thoae  who  hod  taken 
Bucb  a  kind  and  Uoeral  Intenst  in  his  welfare. 
Ue  viaa  for  some  time  micuBter  of  the  church 
in  Monrovia,  and  gave  some  attention  to  a 
school ;  bat  he  is  not  now  connected  with 
cither.  To  the  want  of  grace— mora  grace- 
may  be  ascribed  liis  not  fulfilling  the  eipecto- 
tiona  of  Ilia  friends ;  but  we  would  hope  that 
he  may  yet  become  a  nseful  laborer  iu  the 
Tineyard  of  the  Lord.  At  Kentucky,  a  sct- 
tlenieat  a  few  miles  from  Monrovia,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Er^kine,  a  colored  teacher  and  a  licentiate 
preacher,  has  been  etationed  since  1849,  and 
A  with  much  encoor^emeut  in  his  work. 


another  colored  teacher,  who  had  been  for 
BOrae  years  nnder  the  patronage  of  a  society 
of  ladies  in  New  Yorh  for  promoting  edu- 
cation in  Africa,  became  connected,  at  the 
instance  of  his  former  patrons,  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Board  at  Monrovia  in  1849.  He 
has  continued  to  be  faithfully  and  euccesslhlly 
employed  in  a  lar^  school  at  that  place. 

The  Rev.  David  A.  Wilson  and  his  wife 
arrived  at  Monrovia  in  Jaly,  1850.  Mr.  Wil- 
son joined  this  mission  with  a  special  view  to 
the  work  of  Christian  education,  and  he  has 
had  the  charge  of  the  Alexander  High  School, 
an  academy  established  by  the  Board  in  1849, 
The  number  of  scholars  has  never  been  large, 
but  their  progreffl  in  study  has  evinced  <^b- 
eity  to  make  respectable  aoqairements.  This 
institution,  it  is  hoped,  wilt  train  np  many 
young  men  for  the  Church  add  the  State,  It 
may  form  the  germ  of  a  college  in  ftitareyears. 
Besides  teaching  in  this  academy,  Mr.  Wilson 
preaches  to  the  church,  at  present  without  a 


The  repeated  bCTcavements  of  the  mission 
on  the  Liberia  coast  had  lod  to  the  inqniry 
whether  a  more  healthy  location  could  not  be 
discovered  elsewhere;  and  the  comparative 
exemption  from  fever  em'oyed  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  on  tie  Gaboon 
river,  twnod  the  attention  of  many  to  the  re- 
gion near  the  Eqnator.  Accordingly,  in  1849, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  James  L.  Mnckey  and  Qeorge 
W.  Simpson  and  their  wives  went  out  to  form 
a  new  mission  in  this  part  of  the  African  field. 
They  were  greatly  aided  in  their  inquiries  bv 
the  counsels  of  uie  brethren  connected  witn 
the  American  Board,  and  particularly  of  the 
Eev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  a  respected  minister 
of  our  body,  who  had  been  long  a  missionary — 
first  at  Cape  Palmss  and  afterwards  at  the 
Gaboon — sjid  who  is  now  one  of  the  Secreta- 


ries of  the  Board.  After  making  fall  exami- 
nation of  various  places,  the^  were  led  to  select 
the  ialand  of  Corisco  aa  their  station.  This  is 
a  small  island,  four  nules  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth  at  the 
south  end,  but  at  the  north  not  exceeding  a 
[ni!c — having  a  circumference  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  an  irr^nlar  snrfoce,  diversified  with 
narrow  valley  and  steep  hills  of  no  great 
height  It  18  fifty-five  miles  north  of  the 
eqnator,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from 
the  mainland.  Its  papulation  is  about  4,000, 
and  its  situation,  midway  in  the  sea-line  of  the 
Bay  of  Corisco,  affords  a  ready  acccs  to  peo- 
ple of  the  same  laJiguage,  the  Benga,  who 
lire  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  on  the 
sea-coast  In  this  part  of  Africa  there  are  no 
roads,  and  joumeya  can  be  most  conveniently 
made  in  boats  along  the  coast  or  on  the  rivers, 
so  that  the  situation  of  the  miffiionaries  on  an 
island  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  hindrance 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  The- 
chief  inducement,  however,  for  choosing  Co- 
risco as  the  site  of  the  mission,  was  the  hope 
that  it  would  prove  a  healthy  place.  It  con- 
tains few  local  causes  of  disease,  while  it  is 
removed  firom  the  malaria  of  the  coast  on  the 
mainland,  and  enjoys  the  atmosphere  of  the 


Mrs.  Mackey  was  early  otdlrf  to  her  rest  by  a 
disease  not  connected  with  her  new  abode. 


board  the  ship  except  a  native  sailor,  their 
vessel  having  been  struck  by  a  tvphoon.  This 
sad  event  occorred  in  Aiiril,  1851,  causing 
great  sorrow  to  the  Menus  of  thb  new  mis- 
sion, liie  other  missionariea — Mr.  Mackey, 
and  Miss  Sweeny,  who  embarked  for  Corisco  in 
August,  1851 ,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Mackey 
in  1852,  and  the  Rev.  George  McQueen,  Jr., 
who  joined  the  mission  in  the  same  year— have 


njoyed  good   1 
n  T.  Williams 


their  wives  sailed  for  Corisco  in  August,  1853. 
Small  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have  be*'.n 
opened,  religious  worship  has  been  conducted 
the  LordMay,  and  Mr.  Mackey  has  exertod 
lappy  influence  over  the  natives  by  his  mcdi- 
skill.    Already  many  of  their  superstitions 
practices  have  been  abandoned,  the  Sabbath 
IS  in  some  degree  honored,  and  the  infinouce 
of  the  mission  is  visible  in  the  improved  con- 
of  the  people.    The  principal  employment 
of  the  missionaries,  however,  has  been  tho 
acqnisitioD   of  the  native  language.      Some 
interesting  tours  have  been  made  on  the  main- 
land, one  eitendinp  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  Into  the  mlerior,  which  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  hope  that  this  mission  will  afford 
a  door  of  entrance  to  a  very  iar^e  population. 
Itslocation  onan  island  mayremind  the  reader 
of  the  celebrated  island  of  looa,  on  the  borders 
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of  Ekotl&nd — the  borne  of  a  Presbyterian  ftod  I  Qreat  Britun,  Ireland,  and  manjr  parta  of  the 
mnionary  clergy  in  the  raztb  ceotory.  Hay  coDtinent  of  Europe! — LoiBrit'i  Maniud  of 
Cwisco  become  to  Africa  what  lona  wis  to  |  Mmiom. 
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AjnsiCAN  Boisi>. — On  the  Sabhath  evening 
following  the  moetinff  of  the  Board  in  1833, 
Rer.JohnLeigbton  Wilson,  their  first  ntisaion- 
vy  to  Western  Africa,  received  his  instructions, 
in  the  presence  of  a  nmnerom  aadience,  in  the 
First  Preabyterian  church  in  Philadelphia; 
■nd  on  tlte  24th  of  Kovember  following,  he 
embarked  at  Baltimore,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Stephen  H.  Wyncoop,  to  explore  bis  future 
fiddof  labor.  After  examininK  the  coast  &om 
Grand  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  PaJmas,  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  they  fixed  on  Cape  Palmas  as  tbe 
site  of  die  mission,  and  returned  to  this  couo- 
tiy,  arriving  at  New  York,  AprU  13,  1834. 
In  thecommencemeutof  this  miaaion,  the  com- 
nittee  instructed  their  misaiooaries  to  have 


primary  regard  to  the  preaervation  of  health 
and  life,  ai3  to  extend  their  operations  gradn- 
aUy,  as  their  knowledge,  experience,  aoility, 
and  the  blcsmng  of  Ood  should  enable  them 
to  do  BO.  The  object  of  this  mission  was,  to 
prepare  the  way  tor  an  extensive  system  of  op- 
erations among  the  popoloos  nations  of  West- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WHboo,  with  a  colored  female, 
embarked  from  Kew  York,  Nov.  4, 1834,  and 
arrived  at  Gape  Palmas  the  following  month, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  native  popn- 
latioo  with  joyfnl  acclamations.  The  frame 
hoase,  which  Mr.  WUson  had  carried  out  with 
him  on  his  former  visit,  he  found  erected  on 
the  spot  he  had  selected,  and  fonuBhed.  They 
■^le  sabiected,  daring  their  acclimBition,  to 
Wn«derable  snffering  from  fever,  Mrs.  W,  hav- 
nig  had  two  attacks,  and  Mr.  W.  three,  the 
"I  of  which  brought  him  to  the  borders  of 
the  mn.  After  todr  recovery,  they  enjoyed 
S(|oa  bealth.  Schools  were  commeaced,  and 
By  the  following  yew,  Mr.  W.  had  prepared  a 
vnll  dementary  book  in  the  native  language. 
On  the  25th  of  I>ecember,  1836,  Bev.  David 
"lute  and  hia  wife,  and  Mr.  James,  a  colored 
11^  atid  a  printer,  arrived,  aa  a  reinforcement. 
In  about  a  month  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  aod 
Mrs.  White  both  died  of  fever ;  but  they  ex- 
pwwed  no  regret,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  that 
^  had  devoted  themaelves  to  Africa.    Mr. 


and  Mis.  Wilson  were  prosecuting  their  labont, 
with  good  health,  comfort,  and  success.  During 
the  year,  Mr.  W.  made  three  toura  of  explora- 
tion in  the  interior,  performing  his  journeys 
mostly  on  foot.  Their  boarding  school  num- 
bered 50,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  females. 
One  boy  ^ve  evidence  of  piety,  and  olhera 
were  inquiring.  In  April,  there  were  four  or 
five  candidates  for  admission  to  tho  church.  In 
1837,  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded,  by  his  judicious 
interposition  and  inSuence,  in  Bupprtssing  a 
tumoltuous  rise  of  the  native  population  against 
tho  colonists,  before  it  resulted  in  bloodshed. 
And  about  this  time,  he  commenced  preaching 
to  a  native  congr^ation  of  about  600.  But 
this  mission,  in  common  with  others,  suficrcd 
frem  the  crisis,  which  occasioacd  a  reduction 
of  the  t^propristions  to  the  missions.  Two 
of  the  dar  schools,  and  one-third  of  the  board- 
ing scholars  in  the  seminary,  were  dismissed. 
Tbe  eOcct  of  this  was  disastrous  upon  the  mis- 
sion, the  natives  not  b«ng  able  to  appreciate 
the  cause. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wi^n  having  left  the  mission  in 
Sooth  Africa,  on  account  of  the  war  between 
Diogaan  and  the  Dntch  boers,  arrived  with 
his  wife  at  Cape  Palma8,0ct.  4, 1839.  Their 
attacks  of  fever,  in  the  process  of  acclimating, 
were  slig-ht,  and  the  mission  generally  enjoyM 
good  h(»lth.  Two  native  youths  were  admit- 
ted to  the  church  daring  the  year,  and  others 
were  in  an  inquiring  stale  of  mini  Early  in 
September,  1840,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  com- 
menced a  new  station  at  Fishtown,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Fair  Hope,  the  original  and 
principal  station.  There  were,  also,  uiree  out- 
stations,  and  MX  preaching  places  connected 
with  the  miflsion.  The  church  numbered  23, 
12  of  whom  were  natives.  Bcligioiis  knowl- 
edge was  increasing,  and  many  f:^  discarded 
their  graOT-Ms.  Tet,  there  was  great  apathy 
on  tho  subject  of  religion.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  1841,  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson  died  of  an 
epidemic  dysentery,  meeting  death  with  mach 
cheerfulness  and  joy.  Stephen  Williams,  also, 
a  native  African,  employed  as  an  interpreter. 
died  of  tbe  same  diseiue,  and  in  a  similar  sl«t« 
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of  mind,  Mrs.  Wilson  removed  to  Fair  Hope, 
and  took  charge  of  the  female  department  of 
the  seminary.  On  the  3d  of  Pebniary,  1842, 
ReT.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Griswold,  with  Mrs. 
Walker,  joined  the  mission  at  Cape  Palmaa. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  amonnt  of  printing  in  the 
native  language,  at  this  mission,  was  2,252,132 

fages.  Mrs.  Walker  died  of  fever,  May  2, 
S42,  her  chief  coooem  being  lest  her  death 
should  deter  others  from  coming  to  the  field. 

But  this  miseion  experienced  do  small  em- 
barrassment, from  hemg  situated  within  the 
bounds  of  the  eolonv.  The  native  teachers 
and  pupils,  though  ^om  distinct  tribes,  and 
owing  no  fealty  to  the  colony,  were  required 
to  do  military  duty ;  and  it  became  obvious 
that  the  leading  object  of  the  colony,  and  that 
of  the  raisMon,  in  respect  to  the  natives  of 
Africa,  were  far  from  being  the  same.  There 
■KOB  fdso  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
colonists,  as  a  body,  regarded  the  misAionarica 
and  their  enterprise  with  jealousy  and  ill-will. 
And,  aa  it  never  entered  into  the  plan  ot  the 
West  African  mission  that  its  principal  oper- 
ations should  long  be  at  Cape  Pnlmos,  it  was 
determined  to  seek  a  location  elsewhere ;  and, 
accordingly,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Griawcid,  on 
tiie  17th  of  May,  commenced  a  voyage  east- 
ward, with  this  object  in  view ;  and,  after 
tonching  at  a  number  of  points,  fixed  on  a 
location  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Gaboon  River, 
which  seemed  decidedly  more  Sivorable  than 
any  other  they  had  seen.  Though  so  nea  "" " 
equator,  the  climate  at  the  Gaboon  is 
salabrious  than  at  Cape  Falmas. 

The  chiefe  received  them  in  a  friendly 
ner,  and  they  selected  a  sil«  abont  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  20  north  of 
the  equator.  Aa  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments  could  be  made,  the  mission  was  removed 
to  this  place,  the  stations  aLFishtowo  and 
Eocktown  being  transferred  W  the  Episcopal 
Missionary  Society.  At  the  new  station,  the 
first  school  waa  opened  in  July,  1842,  with  15 
pupils  i  and  in  the  conrse  of  a  year,  three 
schools  were  established,  with  50  pupils,  and 
public  worship  was  held  at  the  station,  and  at 
three  other  towns,  within  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  where  the  people  assembled  in  good 
numbers.  They  appeared  friendly,  and  one 
bead  man  renounced  his  greegrees  m  presence 
of  the  people  of  bis  town,  and  had  them  snnk 
in  the  river.  Thev  rested  firom  labor  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  snch  was  their  r^ard  for  the 
commandment  that  thev  refused  to  fnrnish 
wood  for  a  British  war  sieamer  on"  that  day. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1843,  Mr.  Oriswold 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wilson  were  nnited  in  mar- 
riage. On  tho  1st  of  January,  1844,  Bev. 
Messrs.  Cami)bell  and  Bushnefl  sailed  from 
Boston  for  this  mission,  and  arrived  at  Cape 
Palmaa  on  the  9th  of  March,  where  they  were 
both  taken  with  the  accliinating  fever,  of 
which  Mr.  Campbell  died.  Near  the  close  of 
1843,  Mr.  Griswold  commenced  a  new  station 


at  Oshonga,  Prince  Glass's  town,  where  & 
boarding-school  for  girls  was  opened  with  aix 
pupils.  The  people  were  anxious  for  schools, 
and  at  King  Dnka's  town,  had  boilt  a  school- 
house  and  residence  for  the  teacher.  This 
«ple  had  made  considerable  advances  in 
vihzatdon. 

July  21, 1843,  the  members  of  the  chnrcli 
who  had  removed  fWnn  Cape  Palmas,  with  a  few 
others,  met  and  organized  themselvea  into  a 
church,  adopted  articles  of  fcdth,  and  etacted 
Mr.  Wilson  their  pastor.  On  the  30th,  B.  B. 
Wianer,  a  native  of  "Cape  Palmas,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  chm'ch,  and  the  Lord's  Snpper  ad- 
ministered for  the  first  time.  The  chnrch 
consisted  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven 
were  native  Africans.  July  14,  1844,  Mr. 
Oriswold  reeled  from  his  tabors;  and  Mis. 
Griswold,  whose  health  was  safiering  from  the 
climate,  retnmed  to  the  United  States. 

In  Jnly,  1845,  Prince  Glass's  town  was 
bombarded  by  a  French  brig-of-war,  and  taken 
>03sessionof  byarmed  men,  the  natives  having 
led  to  "the  bnsh."  The  missionaries  were 
:xpoaed  to  great  danger,  both  from  cannon 
lalls  and  musket  shot,  which  were  scattered 

Srofiisely  on  their  premise  and  with  appatcDt 
ceign.  After  this,  the  French  admireu  spent 
nearly  three  months  at  the  Gaboon,  without 
having  any  intercourse  with  the  mission ;  but 
in  Feoruarv,  1846,  the  commander  expressed 
his  regret  tnat  the  mission  premises  had  bcea 
endangered ;  and  in  the  ibtlowing  summer. 
Commodore  Read,  of  the  fHgate  United  States, 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  during 
his  stay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  received  mut£ 
kindness  from  him ;  and  he  left  a  letter  to  the 
French  aiimiral,  which  was  delivered  to  him 


and  the  local  authorities.  The  Roman  mis- 
brought  there  by  their  ships  of  war, 
did  not  appear  to  be  doing  much. 

The  Committee  have  adopted  a  rule,  in  re- 
lation to  this  mission,  similar  to  the  one  adopted 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  allowing  a 
periodical  return  of  the  nussionaries  to  their 
native  land,  to  recroit  their  health  i  and  in  ao- 
cordance  with  this  rule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
visited  tills  country  in  1847.  Their  visit  waa 
highly  oseftd  ;  and  in  June  of  tho  fitllowing 
year,  they  returned  to  their  field  of  labor,  with 
the^reatest  possible  cheerfulness,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Meseis.  Preston  and  Wheeler,  andMra. 
Preston,  OS  a  reinforcement.  April  23, 1848, 
Mrs.  Walker  departed  this  life,  two  months 
after  the  birth  of  an  infant  She  never  regret- 
ted having  gone  to  Africa.  Early  in  the 
morning  or  the  day  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Walker 
sent  for  the  head  men  in  Mie  towns,  and  tbcj 
came,  and  wept  like  children ;  and  nearly  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  come,  feeling  that  tbey 
were  losing  one  of  their  best  friends.  She 
was  tbllowed,  the  last  of  Jandary,  1849,  by 
I  Mis.  Griswold,  who  was  suddenly  called  home, 
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Breaking  sweetly  and  confidingly  of  h^  Savior, 
in  ber  lucid  moments,  aad  nmnifeetitig  entire 
sabmisEion  to  Hia  will.  Febratuy  23,  1850, 
iSjs-  BD£!mell  entered  into  peocefnl  rest,  she 
haring  retorned  from  her  viat  to  tbe  United 
States,  thooeh  in  a  conaomption,  that  she 
migbt  finish  her  contse  in  the  beloved  field  of 
her  mieeiouuT  labor. 

In  1649  and  1850,  the  miasion  wu  reiofbrced 
hy  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr.  Best  and  Dr.  Ford, 
t£e  farmer  about  six  moDtbe  before  the  latter. 
Mr.  and  Miv.  Preston,  who  had  arrived  in 

1848,  had  commenced  S  new  statioa  among 
the  Bakali,  abont  25  miles  above  Baraka,  in 
Angnst,  1849.      Messrs.  Wilson  and  Bnshnell 

£  reached  in  Mpongwe,  and  Mr.  Walker  in 
tpongwe  and  Bakali ;  and  in  these  dialects, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  in  ninetj  villages,  in 

1849.  Eleven  members  were  received  to  the 
chnrch  in  that  year.  Bnt  polygamy, 
low^  forms,  was  found  to  be  a  great  hmdrance 
to  the  Gospel,  and  the  evil  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  introduction  of  American  ram, 
which  was  exerting  a  most  pernicious  inSuence 
along  the  coast. 

Bev.  Mr.  Porter  and  hia  wife  arrived  as 
reinforcement,  Jnne  6, 1851 ;  and  early  in  the 
following  year,  Messrs.  Wdker  and  Preston 
retnrned  to  Uieir  field  of  labOT.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  in  Hpongwe,  translated  by  Mr. 
BoshneU,  was  jirioted  in  New  York,  in_ie52, 
nnder  hia  anpcrintendBnce,  while  on  a  visit  to 
this  coantry  for  his  health.  Mr.  Wilson,  being 
on  his  periodical  visit  to  this  country,  was  de- 
clared by  physicians  to  be  under  the  inflnence 
of  a  chrome  disease,  unfitting  him  for  a  longer 
residence  at  the  Gaboon.  He  accordinriy  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  a  secretaryship  in 
the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Miaaiona. 
The  Committee,  in  their  annual  report  for 
1853,  bear  honorable  testimony  to  his  excel- 
lence aa  a  missionair,  and  express  their  deep 
n^ret  for  the  loss  of  hia  valoable  servicee. 

Early  in  1851,  the  brethren  at  Baraka  auf- 
fh«d  n-om  an  onnsoal  prevalence  of  fever. 
Mr.  Porter,  who  had  recenuy  arrived,  was  called 
aw^  by  means  of  it  on  the  6th  of  July.     He 
ilea  in  the  full  faith  and  consolation  of  the 
G«apel,  and  Mra.  Porter  followed  him  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month.    Both  of  them  said 
that  th(^  did  not  r^ret  havine  joined  the 
non,  and  hoped  that  their  early  death  wonld 
not  deter  others  from  entering  ibe  field.     The 
Committee  eay,  in  their  report  for  1853,  that 
the  actual  danger  to  life,  aa  tlie  Gaboon  miBsi' 
ia  now  conducted,  ia  not  greater  there  than 
many  other  suseiona,  which  awaken  but  little 
^prehension. 

The  labors  of  this  mission  are  directed  to 
three  commumtieB,  each  probablv  the  repre 
sentatives  of  migrations  from  toe  interior 
the  Mpongwes,  Bakales,  and  Panrwea.  The 
last  of  these  have  bnt  recently  maae  their  ap- 
pearance. '  The  country  has  been  explored  to 
some  distance  in  the  interior,  and  found  to  be 


hiUy  and  apparently  aalobrions ;  and  the  way 
is  open  for  missionary  eflbrts  among  nomerona 
friendly  tribes ;  but  laborers  are  wanting,  to 
enter  in  and  reap  the  harvest  Tho  labors  of 
the  misiion  have  beeo,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
paratory ;  and  its  direct  results  are  not  so 
clearly  seen,  aa  they  will  probably  be  a  few 

The  report  of  the  misuon  for  1833,  repre- 
sents the  health  of  the  miasionaries  to  bava 
been  Kenerally  good  throoghoat  the  year. 
And,  thongh  a  ^irit  of  oppoeition  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  among  uioee  who  do  notuke 
the  restraints  of  Christianity,  yet,  the  trath 
'  ■  [  progress.  The  intercourse  of  the 
ca  with  the  people  and  with  the  gov- 
enunent  has  been  most  friendly  throoghont  the 
year.  But,  owioK  to  tho  diminished  force  of 
the  mission,  they  nave  been  able  to  occupy  but 
two  atationa. 

Number  of  stations,       ....  3 

Mifsionariee,       .....  4 

Physician,      ......  l 

Female  helpers,        .....  2 

Native  helpera,      .....  4 

Church  memberB,       -       -       -       .  22 

Scholars  in  the  achoola,  •       -       -       -  70 

Untted  Frrbbtterian  Stkod  of  Scotuhd. 
— When  the  converted  negroes  of  Jamaica 
obtained  their  freedom,  their  thoofhts  were  at 
once  directed  to  their  heathen  friends  in  Africa. 
Many  said,  "  We  must  carry  the  gospel  to 
Africa."  The  missionaries  constituting  the 
Jamaica  Presbytery,  representing  the  Scottish 
Misionary  Society,  the  United  Secession 
Church,  and  the  Scoteh  Free  Church,  entered 
fully  into  the  feelings  of  the  colored  pcoplo 
around  them,  and  resolved  to  embody  them  in 
action.  Old  Calabar  was  selected  as  their 
field  of  labor,  the  Kbg  and  chiefs  having  sent 
a  formal  request  that  a  mission  might  be  com- 
menced among  them.  The  Secession  Syood 
having  also  sanctioned  the  movement.  Rev. 
Mr.  Waddell  was  designated  to  toko  charge  of 
the  enterprise.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Scotland,  and  was  soon  foUowed  by  five  others. 
One  of  these  was  an  Englishman,  who  had 
lived  eighteen  years  in  Jamaica,  a  printer  by 
trade ;  another  was  hia  wife,  a  colored  woman  ; 
another  was  a  negro  lad,  about  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  the  remaining  two  were  both  pcraooa 
of  color.  A  merchant  of  Liverpool  granted 
the  free  ose  of  a  fine  schooner,  the  Warree,  to 
tho  mission  as  long  as  she  shonld  be  wanted  ; 
and  he  also  subscribed  £100  to  keep  her  in  a 
auling  condition. 
The  miesion  sailed  from  Liverpool,  Januuy 
1846  ;  and  arrived  at  Fernando  Po,  Apnl 
3.  They  proceeded  with  aa  little  delay  as 
practicable  to  Old  Calabar,  and  were  Cordially 
received  by  the  natives.  On  the  6th  of  May 
they  opened  a  school  in  Duke  Town,  about 
fifty  milea  frran  the  mouth  of  Old  Cabbar 
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Kiver,  in  a  house  of  King  Ejmmba.    Every 
thiue  eeemed  to  be  prt^itiom. 

Tnis  musioD  haa  oeeo  prosecated  with  coi>- 
siderable saccesB.  Iiil853,  ithadthreeat&tioos, 
Rock  Town,  Duke  Town,  and  Old  Town.  l\s 
prospects  are  becoming  more  and  more  favor- 
able. A  few  hare  applied  for  baptism,  bat,  at 
tlie  latest  dates,  none  had  been  atunitted  to  the 
ordiniiDce.  llie  namber  of  Bcholars 
achools  was  aboot  200.  There  were  connected 
with  this  mission,  in  1 652,  tea  European  agcDte, 
includiog  femalee,  four  of  tbe  number  being 
ordained  misBionarieB.  From  the  beginDiog 
the  mieaionaries  have  pabliclj  preached  the 
word  on  the  Sabbath,  and  alrKtdy  eeveral  atro- 
cious cuatoms  have  tkllea  before  its  influenee, 
among  which  ia  the  nse  of  the  poiaoned  nut, 
aa  a  test  of  witchcraft  The  miasionariee  have 
made  sereral  exploriog  tours  into  the  interior 
and  they  say  that  these  regions  present  a  nidi 
field  for  missioDary  labor  ;  that  they  are  easy 
of  access,  by  water  commnnication  oi  " 
rivera ;  and  that  the  country  becomes 


European  male  afidstantg, 

Do.       female, 
African  assistants,    - 


American  Epibcopai.  Mission. — The  For- 
eign-Missionary Society  of  tbe  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cbnrch  in  the  United  States,  aa 
early  aa  the  year  1822,  entertained  the  design 
of  establishing  a  misuoo  in  Western  Africa, 
and  considerable  sums  were  collected  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  deeign  was  frustrated 
chiefly  through  the  diffienlly  of  oblsining  suit- 
able men,  till  1834,  when  itwaa  determined  to 
establish  a  school  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  Mr. 
James  U.  Thompson,  secretary  to  the  colonitU 
agent,  with  his  wifb,  were  appointed  teachers ; 
and  the  Uaiyland  Colonization  Society  made 
a  grant  of  land,  as  a  site  for  the  mission, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Harper,  on 
the  main  government  road  leading  to  the  Ca- 
Talb  river.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  sa- 
Inbrious,  and  well  adapted  to  a  manual  labor 
school.  The  work  of  preparation  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  tie  land  was  cleared,  and 
snitable  buildings  erected. 

In  March,  1936.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Thompson 
commenced  a  school  in  a  small  building,  near 
their  residence  in  the  town  of  Harper,  with  20 
to  30  scholars.  In  the  summer  of  this  year, 
Mr.  John  Paine  and  Bev.  L.  B.  Minor,  of  the 
Theological  Seminwy  at  Alexandria,  Ta., 
were  appointed  to  this  mission.  Bev.  Thomas 
8.  Sawe,  M.  D.,  who  bad  the  advantage  of 
several  years'  practice  oa  a  physician,  preceded 
them,  in  order  to  become  acclimated  and  pre- 
pare for  their  reception  before  their  arrival. 
Mesara.  Minor  and  Psyae,  after  spending  some 


time  in  presenting  the  cause  to  tbe  charchea, 
and  collecting  funda,  airiTed  at  Cape  Palmas, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1837.  They  louud  that 
Mr.  Thonpeon  had  mtde  a  good  commence- 
ment, havmg  three  acree  of  land  nnder  good 
citltivatioo,  with  a  small  thatched  house  on  the 
premises,  but  atili  residing  at  Harper. 

The  Cape  itaelf  was  at  this  time  mostly  oc- 
cupied with  houses  belonging  to  the  Agency, 
and  older  colonists.  Commencing  wiUi  the 
main  land  was  a  native  town,  of  about  1,500 
inhabitants.  The  housee  or  huts  were  con- 
structed of  narrow  strips  of  boards,  four  or 
five  feet  in  height,  three  or  four  inches  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  placed  perpendicularly 

the  ground,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 

;.  On  thia  is  placed  the  roof,  made  of  palm 
leaves,  running  high  up  to  a  point,  like  a  angar- 
ioaf.  This  town  had  its  gree-gree  place,  where 
some  sort  of  religious  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed, said  to  he  addressed  to  the  Devil. 

March  4, 1837,  Dr.  Savage,  with  the  missioa 
fiimily,  removed  from  the  Cape,  and  took  pos- 

sioD  of  the  mission  boose  at  Mount  Tanghan, 
tbe  station  was  named,  after  the  foreigQ 
secretary  of  the  society.  The  missionary  ope- 
rations were  formally  opened  on  Easter  day, 

hich  wae  kept  aa  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion and  praver.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  and 
Mr.  Minor,  wno  arrived  July  4,  passed  ^ely 
through  the  acclimating  fever. 

Dr.  Savage  made  several  tonrs  ainODg  the 

Ltive  tribes,  and  found  them  friendly,  and  do- 

-oaa  of  instruction.  It  was  supplied  that, 
within  50  miles,  there  were  70,000  acceealbla 
to  miasionary  effort ;  all  of  whom  belonged  to 
one  stock,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
(Grebo.) 

care  of  the  newly  arrived  miaaiooarics, 

dnring  their  acclimation,  together  with  the  ro- 
sponsibilttiee  and  labors  of  the  mission,  so  af- 
fected tbe  health  of  Dr.  Savage,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  United 
Stales,  which  he  did  in  June,  1838.  But 
sed  the  firm  belief  tlmt,  under  dif- 
cumstancea,  hia  health  would  have 
continued  good.  He  did  not  regard  the  di- 
late aa  fat«l  to  the  wbil«  mui's  health. 
With  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,"  he  says, 
we  can  hve  here,  and  £DJoy  gtiod  health." 

in  1838,  Mr.  B.  S.  Byron,  of  Boston,  was 
sent  out  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Savage  having  been 
nniloj  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  MetcaJf,  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, .  Ta.,  returned  with  his  wife  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Perkina  and  wife,  missionary 
teachers  to  Cape  Palmas,  where  they  arrived 

the  19th  of  January,  1839.    Mrs.  Savage 

B  removed  by  death  on  the  16th  of  April 
following. 

"Tie  mission  was  embarrassed  by  tbe  jealous- 

between  the  natives    and  the  eolonista: 

the  miasionaries  being  identified  with  the  lat- 
ter, found  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to  the  na- 
tives. I'his  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that. 
In  the  selection  of  mission  statioDS,  they  should 
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discoDoect  theniBelTes  from  the  colonies, 
hold  tiKmselTee  Dentnl  between  the  oetiree 
and  colonists. 

Two  auQcccssTuI  attempta  had  been  made 
to  eetAbhsb  a  station  at  Garroway,  a  natirc 
town  aboQt  30  iiiil«s  t«  the  viudward  of  Gape 
Palmas.  It  was  opposed  bj  tbe  Buahmen,  on 
the  groand  that  the  eETect  at  it  would  be  to 
8t4^  the  tj^e  in  nun.  At  Ibe  leeward,  thev 
encceeded  in  establishing  two  oat-etutkpQS,  with 
teachera  io  each. 

Hr.  ThompsoD,  the  colored  teacher,  who 
conunenced  tbe  miasion,  died  of  a  protracted 
and  painfal  illaefa,  which  he  bore  without  a 
nninuar,  and  dqi«rted  in  the  exercise  of  a  finn 
hope  and  trimnphnnt  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
Hr.  Minor  rcturoed  to  tbe  Untied  States  for 
bis  he&lth.  Oo  the  23d  of  Janniuy,  1B40,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mi»  Mar;  Stewart, 
ot  BalUmiffe,  and  04  the  15th  of  February, 
they  sailed  for  Africa,  accompanied  bj  Rev. 
Jodina  Snuih,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Board 
to  labor  among  the  colonists. 

This  year,  tbe  mission  commenced  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a  native  town,  near  the  principal  sta- 
tion, to  be  composed  of  sach  Dative  families  as 
were  willing  to  abandon  their  superstitious  and 
idolatroos  practices,  and  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Cluidtianity  and  cirilizatiou.  In  this 
town,  those  edacstt^  at  tbe  miasion  afterwards 
settlcJ ;  and  it  soon  began  to  assume  on  ap- 
pearance of  drilizatioD. 

In  1839,  three  years  from  its  commenc©- 
mcnt,  ^lere  were  in  connection  with  the  mia- 
sion, nine  miasionaries  and  teachers,  three 
stations,  TO  natiyo  children  in  schools,  a 
church  of  IT  members,  and  a  population  of 
10,000  or  12,000,  whom  they  were  reaching 
with  their  instractjons.  Bev.  Dr.  Savage  was 
rector  of  the  Church  at  Uiis  station,  by  whom 
two  servicra  were  held  on  the  Sabbath.  A 
Snoday  school  was  held  in  the  chapel  for  the 
colonist^  and  another  for  the  children  and 
other  members  of  the  mission  ;  and  religions 
services  were  regolarly  held  at  the  out^tations 
and  native  towns. 

For  some  time  previous  to  March,  1340,  an 
DDnsnat  seriousness  had  been  observed  at  the 
principal  station,  which  contmned  to  increase; 
and  in  April,  nindten  appeared  to  give  evi- 
daice  of  a  saving  change.  Manv  were  inquir- 
ing the  way  of  life ;  and  at  the  station  at 
Cavalla,  unwonted  attention  to  the  word  was 
manifested,  and  there  was  one  case  of  deep 
GODTictioo. 

Id  1S4I,  a  new  station  was  commenced  by 
Ber.  Mr.  Minor,  at  Taboo,  os  the  coast,  about 
40  miJes  to  the  leeward,  and  beyond  the  bonnds 
of  the  colony,  where  the  people  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  a  mission.  The  station  at 
Gairaway  was  abandoned,  and  the  teacher 
removed  to  Bochbookah,  the  capital  of  the 
Baht>as,  whose  chief  bad  two  sodb  in  the 

The  committee,  in  their  report  fbr  1842, 


complain  of  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  mis- 
sion, by  the  cokxual  govenuoent,  and  of  their 
compaEsory  laws,  requiring  military  duty  of 
the  ^onth  in  the  schools,  as  threatening  the 
mission  with  scrioos  difficulties. 

The  year  1841  was  a  time  of  vnnsoal  sick- 
ness, both  amone  missionaries,  colonists,  and 
natives,  though  less  fatal  than  at  some  other 
times.  Daring  this  sickiwss,  Mr.  Smith,  at 
Cavalla,  was  roused  early  one  morning  by  an 
nnnsoal  noise,  and  on  looking  ont,  saw  men. 
women,  and  children,  running  towards  the 
woodr,  shoating  and  making  various  nois^ 
and  when  they  seemed  to  reach  the  end  of  their 
race,  the  report  of  two  gans  was  heard.  On 
inquiry,  he  was  informed  that  the  native  doc- 
tors had  directed  tho  people  to  beat  their 
houses  with  sticks,  and  chase  away  the  sick- 

a  to  the  bosh  1 

In  1842,  death  again  invaded  the  missionary 
circle.  Mis  Coggeshall,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived, was  stricken  down,  after  a  short  illness. 
Rev.  Dr.  Savage  had  been  onite^  with  Misii 
M.  V.  Chapin ;  who,  after  entering  on  her 
duties,  and  advancing  tbe  female  deportment 
of  the  high  school  at  Oape  Polmas  to  a  high 
promerity,  was  suddenly  called  lu 
.  ,  cheerfully  yielding  up  her  spirit  to 
the  Saviour  whom  she  servwl.  The  followiiig 
year,  Rev.  Mr.  Minor,  whoso  health  had  fur 
some  time  been  declining,  was  removed  by 
death,  uttering,  with  his  Tost  breath,  prayers 
for  iik  mission,  and  exhortations  to  his  hreth- 
^i  forward."  Mrs.  Minor  returned  to 
this  country.  Rev.  Dr.  Savage  visited  this 
country  for  his  health,  and  returned  with  a  ro- 
inforcemeot,  consistinK  of  Rev.  K  W.  HcQin-r 
and  wife  and  two  female  teachers.  The  reixirtu 
of  the  miesionariea  this  year  were  decidedly 
favorable,  the  divine  bjtsiing  having  followed 
their  labors. 

The  report  fpr  I84G,  In  a  review  of  the  mia- 
lion  the  10th  year  from  its  commencement, 
says, "  the  result  of  past  efforts  is  beginning  to 
show  itself  in  the  growing  up  of  a  generation 
of  young  persons  rancateu  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Ijord,  who  are  already  ren- 
dering assistance  in  the  mission,  and  from 
among  whom  we  may  expect,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  select  candidates  for  tho  mioistrj'." 
There  were  then  24  persons,  including  native 
engaged  in  the  mission.  Iteligioas 
fere  n^larly  held  in  five  difierent 
places,  and  other  points  were  frequently  visited- 
The  boarding  schools  contained  about  150 
children.  More  than  that  number  attended 
the  Snnday  schools,  and  about  1500  were  regu- 
lar hearers  of  tho  gospel.  The  number  of  com- 
mnnieanta  was  about  fifty. 

Since  that  time,  the  mission  has  been  stead- 
ily progre^ng,  without  many  marked  inci- 
dent requiring  notice.  In  1^6,  the  mission 
was  again  bereaved  by  the  death  of  Rev.  E.  J. 
P.  Messenger,  of  the  acclimoting  fever,  soou 
after  hia  arrival,  and  abo  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Fatth. 
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The  health  of  every  other  member  of  the  n 
sion  suffered  Bererely,  and  the  senior  missii 
ary,  Rev.  Thomas  8.  Savage,  M.  D.,  was  so  co 
pletely  prostrated  as  to  be  obliged  to  resign,  and 
return  to  the  United  States.    The  committee 
this  year  resolved  (a  give  the  missionaries  leave 
to  return  to  the  Unitud  States  every  fourth 
year.    The  year  following,  Hev.  Jlr.  Hening 
and  wife  returned  to  this  countrf,  on  account 
Tif  the  loss  of  his  si^bt,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ap- 
pleby resigned  their  appointments,  in  conse- 
qaencG  oF  her  ill  health. 

To  show  how  much  labor  can  be  performed 
by  one  man,  even  in  the  climate  of  Africa,  the 
committeo  state  that,  during  the  year  1847, 
Bev.  Mr.  Payne  preached  every  Sabbath  morn- 
ing to  about  200  natives ;  conducted  the  mis- 
sion Sunday  school  every  Sabbath  attcrnoon ; 
preached  four  times  a  week  in  the  oBtivc  towns 
in  the  vicinity ;  lectured  every  Thursday  even- 
ioE  to  the  pnpils  and  mission  family ;  condact- 
ed  daily  evening  service  for  the  achoolB ;  de- 
voted two  hours  each  da'  ' 
the  Scriptures ;  made  t! 
the  more  remote  stations 
colony  forty-five  times. 

In  1848,  the  mission 
the  atldition  of  two  ordained  misBionaries,  Bev. 
Messrs.  Jacob  Bambo  and  C.  C.  HoSinan,  and 
a  lady  of  bigh  qualifications  as  assistant ;  and 
in  1849,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hening  returned  to 
Alrica,  accompaaicd  by  Rev.  E,  W.  Stokes,  a 
colored  clergyman,  and  Miss  Williford  of 
Geoi^ift.  Dr.  Perkins,  the  missionary  physi- 
cian, was  obliged,  on  account  of  ill-health,  to 
relinquish  his  connection  with  the  mission. 

Id  the  year  1851,  Eev.  John  Payne,  senior 
miaBionary.  was  elected  by  the  General  Con- 
vention, Missionary  Bishop  at  Cape  Pahnaa 


wards  the  endowment  of  the  Episcopate, 
the  11th  of  July  following,he  was  consecrated 
in  SL  Paul's  church,  Alexandria,  Ya. 

In  1852,  the  mifflion  was  reinforced  by  Bev. 
■Q.  W.  Home  and  three  male  and  three  female 
asrastanta ;  and  it  was  determined  to  occupy 
Monrovia  and  Bassa  Gove,  as  stations  within 
the  colony.  Bishop  Payne  returned  to  A  irica 
July  ^,  1852  ;  and  active  measures  were  com- 
menced by  him  for  vigorous  and  enlarged  oper- 
ations. He  held  his  first  confirmation  in  the 
new  cbnrch  at  St.  Mark's,  in  the  colony,  on 
Christmas  day,  in  presence  of  &  large  congre- 
gation.   Twenty-five  persons  were  confirmed. 

In  March,  1852,  a  small  newspaper,  called 
."  The  Cavalla  Messenger,"  was  commenced  at 
the  mission,  printed  in  Orebo  and  English  by 
two  young  native  Christians. 

Prom  Bishop  Payne's  report,  dated  Cape 
Polmas.Jnnee,  1853,  we  gather  the  following 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  mission  :  Since 
its  commencement  in  1836,  there  have  been 
connected  with  the  mission  31  white  mission- 
aries, male  and  female.    Four  princiiml  sta- 


tions have  been  established,  at'Fithtoten,  Rock- 
loum,  Cape  Pdmax,  ani  Cavalla.  At  all  these 
points  native  boarding  schools  have  been  main- 
tained. Day  schools  nave  also  been  taught,  ia 
which  many  heathen  children  have  learned  to 
read.  Sunday  schools,  also,  have  been  sns- 
tained.  The  gospel  has  been  preached  to 
nearly  the  whole  Grebo  tribe,  numbering  abont 
25,000,  and  a  congregation  of  colonists  has 
been  supplied  with  stated  services.  Morethao 
100  have  been  received  into  the  chnrch.  Some 
of  these  have  died  in  the  faith,  others  have 
lostatized,  and  abont  80  still  remain  membere 
the  church.  A  high  school  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Mount  Vau^han,  for  training  col- 
onist teachers  and  missionaries.  Six  youths 
have  been  sustained  at  an  annual  eipense  of 

A  female  colonist  da^  school  is  in  oper- 
ation at  Mount  Vaughan,  with  40  to  45  schol- 

The  Grebo  native  dialect  has  been 
reduced  to  writing,  and  man^  portions  of 
Scripture  and  other  books  printed  in  it.  A 
printing  presa  is  in  operation.  A  wide>epreftd 
conviction  of  ^e  truth  of  Christianity  baa  been 
produced  in  the  native  mind,  and  an  expecta- 
tion raised  that  it  must  supersede  the  religion 
of  the  country.  Two  churches  were  in  process 
of  erection,  and  the  means  had  been  raised  for 
third,  and  an  orphan  asylum  ia  being  erected 
at  the  point  of  the  Cape.  There  were^  in  the 
mission  two  colonist  and  three  native  candi-' 
dates  for  orders. 
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Methodist  Episcopai.  Ceubch  in  thb 
UmiED  States— Jl/fSBon  in  Liberia.— Tbs 
Church  of  Christ  has  a  profound  mterest  in 
the  great  esperiment  now  being  tried  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa;  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  feeling  that  God  had 
thrown  a  portion  of  the  reqwnsibili^  npon 
her,  was  early  on  the  ground ;  and  has  alrt^dy 
expended  much  treasure  and  devoted  many 
consecrated  lives,  !«  Africa's  evangelization, 

Liberia.  The  mortal  remtuns  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  are  lying  in  African  grave- 
yards, and  she  stands  pledged  by  ev^  sacred 
engagement  to  carry  on  this  work.  This  field 
was  her  earliest  foreign  mission.    Among  Iha 
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emigrants  who  left  the  TJnited  States,  at  the 
CommencemeDt  of  the  Liberino  Colony,  were 
several  members  of  the  Methodist  E.  Chnrcb, 
and  with  them  several  local  preachers  On 
their  urival  id  IJberia  they  at  once  set  np 
those  reliirioiu  ararices  with  which  thej  hau 
been  famUiar  in  tbia  country.  They  btiilt 
places  of  worship  and  held  their  class  andoth- 
a  meetings  Bat  they  desired  regular  minis- 
terial help,  and  the  chorch  in  this  country  be- 
came increa^gly  interested  in  their  ease,  nntil 
at  lenffth,  in  1832,  the  Rev.  MHmlU  B.  Cox  of- 
fered himself  and  was  sent  forth  as  the  first 
mi^ionary  of  the  Methodist  E.  Ohnrch  to  Af- 
rica. He  arrived  there  9th  March,  18p3,  and 
thoog-h  in  feeble  health,  entCTcd  at  once  npon 
the  dntaes  of  his  mlsioa.  He  ratbered  to- 
other all  the  members  and  oScero  of  the 
church  then  in  Monrovia,  and  organized  a 
branch  of  the  Methodist  E,  Church,  ander  the 
aatb(»ity  of  the  General  Conference  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Swiss  mission  at  Monrovia  having 
bera  broken  np  by  the  sickness  and  deatb 
of  most  of  its  agents,  the  remainder  ot  the 
mi^onaries  were  ordered  to  Sierra  JiCone,  tmd 
Mr.  Cox  purchased  their  premises,  and  was 
thns  romished  with  the  means  of  st  once  enter- 
ing npon  his  labors.  His  love  for  the  heathen 
soon  led  him  to  devise  means  for  preaching  the 


by  himself,  was,  "  Q)  To  establish  a  mision  at 
Grand  Srasa ,-  (2)  Another  at  Sigo,  on  the 
Nigtr ;  (3)  To  establish  a  good  school  at 
Monrovia,  on  the  model  of  the  Maine  Wesley- 
ao  Seminary  ;  and  (4)  Another  mission  either 
in  the  interior,  or  at  Oajie  Mount  He  held  a. 
camp-meetiiig commencing  March  29,  the  firsts 
probably  ever  held  on  that  continent ;  or- ' 
fani^Kd  Sanday  schools ;  communicated  with 
Uie  Missionary  Board  at  home ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding  with  his  projects  of  usefube^  when 
he  experienced  the  Erst  attack  of  the  A&ican 
fever  on  the  12th  of  April.  He  rallied,  how- 
ever, bat  again  took  cold  and  was  again  re- 
duced, and  on  the  2lHt  of  July,  this  devoted 
missiooary  slept  in  Jesns.  TMs  resnlt,  how- 
ever, hod  not  come  npon  him  unexpectedly. 
He  had  contemplated  it  as  probable  before  he 
left  the  United  States.  Bnt  when  his  own  case 
or  life  was  weighed  against  the  salvation  of 
Africa,  he  conferred  not  a  moment  with  flesh 
and  blood.  He  was  willing  to  sacriScc  all,  if 
by  BO  doing  the  great  cause  in  which  he  en- 
g^ed  could  thereby  be  promoted — joyfnlly 
willing  that  Christ  anonld  be  magnified  in  his 
body  whether  by  life  or  death.  On  his  way 
south,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  he 
visited  Middletown  University,  and  on  taking 
leave  of  a  yonng  fiiend  there,  he  said  to  him, 
"  If  I  die  in  Africa,  yon  must  come  and  write 
my  epitaph."  ."  I  wiH"  was  the  reply ;  "  hnt 
iria/  lAaU  Itoriu  7"  "  Write,"  replied  Mr.  Cox, 

"IXT    4.    THOUSAND   VALL   BEFOKB   AtRICA     BE 

srvB.t  UP  I"     These  words,  so  worthy  a  mis- 
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sionary  of  the  Cross,  have  become  a  motto  for 
many  who  have  followed  him,  even  to  an  early 
grave  in  Africa.  Ho  bad  been  appointed  to 
superintend  the  mission,  and  Rev.  Messrs. 
Spauldiug  and  Wright,  with  Miss  Farrington, 
were  commisioned  as  his  asustants.  Bnt  they 
were  delayed  and  did  not  arrive  in  Liberia 
until  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1S34,  nearly  six  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox.  He  had  left  a 
request  that  Bro.  Bpaulding,  on  his  arrival, 
shouU  preach  his  fiineral  sermon  from  the  text, 

itfred  into  his  labors,  but 
attacked  by  the  Afirican  fever,  and 
only  five  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  IJberia  the 
estimable  Mrs.  Wright  was  laid  be«de  Mel- 
ville Cox,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  next  month 
her  hosbond  was  carried  to  the  same  humble 
resting  place.  Shortly  afl«r,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spaolding  were  obliged,  by  prostration  of 
health,  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  and  Mira 
Farrington  wss  thus  left  alone,  resolved,  to 
use  her  own  words,  to  "  oiRr  her  soul  upon  the 
altar  of  Cod,  for  the  salvation  of  that  long- 
benighted  continent"  In  1834  the  Bev.  John 
"ejswas  sent  out,  accompanied  by  Bev.  Fran- 
cis Bnms  and  Unice  Shwp,  {both  colored,)  Mr. 
B.  beii^  a  local  preacher  and  Unice  s  teacher. 
They  ^ond  on  their  arrival,  13  preaches, 
S  teacher?  In  the  schools,  and  a  membership 
of  191.  This  year  missions  were  establiahtd 
at  A'ctc  Gtorgia,  Edimt,  and  at  Grand  Basaa. 
Considerable  prosperity  attended  their  labors, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  thqr  reported  an 
accession  to  their  numbers  of  1 60,  of  whom 
native  Africans ;  bnt  throe  of  the 
preachers  hod  been  removed  by  death,  end  18 
of  the  colonists  had  been  cruelly  massacred  at 
■  Port  Cresson,  by  king  Joe  Harris.  Arraiu^ 
men ta  were  alsa  made  for  establishing  a  misnon 
io  the  Condo  country,  and  another  at  Bnshrod 
Island.  Dr.  Goheen,  as  misionary  physician, 
arrived  with  two  teachers  in  1837 ;  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  the  statistics  of  the  mission 
were  reported  as  follows :  15  missionariep,  one 
pl^icion,  7  school  teachers,  221  scholars,  and 
G  Sabbath  schools  with  300  scholars,  the  chorch 
members  being  416.  The  work  of  God  was 
extended  by  the  establishment  of  four  new 
stations,  at  Jacks  Town,  Sinoe,  Jonk,  and 
Boporo.  In  1638  a  printing  office  and  a  period- 
ical (Africa'i  Lammary)  were  established,  and 
an  academy  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Butoo, 
of  Allegany  College,  was  org^iized.  A  manual 
labor  schopi  was  established  at  White  Plains, 


The  steady  light  which  shone  forth  to  the  dark 
regions  around  them,  in  connection  with  the 
few  miasions  which  they  hod  already  estab- 
lished among  the  heathen  tribes,  led  to  many 
earnest  invitations  from  chiefs  and  people  to 
give  them  also  the  benefits  of  the  gospel. 
Deputations  woold  frequently  arrive  from  such 
tribes  as  the  Dey,  the  Gonlu,  the  Pessih,  the 
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Bassa,  the  Qacah,  and  the  Grebo  people,  ask- 
ing for  missionaries  and  schools.  Mr.  Seys 
visited  maD7  of  their  tribes,  as  far  aa  150  n  ' 
into  the  interior,  and  established  as  man; 
dons  and  schools  as  the  means  at  his  dispoBai 
would  allow.  Cape  Palniaa  also  was  added 
to  the  stations  in  the  miasioo,  and  a  strong  in- 
terest established  there. 

At  the  close  of  1845  there  were.n  mission- 
aries, about  20  chapels,  837  chnrch  members. 


of  this  year  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bcoham,  Wil- 
liams, and  Hoyt,  arrived,  to  reinforca   the 

mission.  A  few  days  aftfrworda,  intelligence 
was  received  at  Monrovia  that  Gapt.  Bell,  of 
the  United  Stales  sloop-of-war  Yorliiovm,  hod 
captured  a  slave-ship,  the  Pona  of  Philadelphia, 
with  756  slaves  on  board.  She  had  been  only 
three  days  ont  from  Caiendi,  where  she  hod 
shipped  913  slaves,  and  daring  those  three 
days  sacb  was  the  barbarity  practicod  and  the 
diseases  engendered  that  21)  died;  and  daring 
the  fourteen  days  the  captors  were  getting  her 
to  Monrovia,  150  more  died.  Governor  Bob- 
erts,  Jadgc  Benedict,  and  Dr.  Lugeobeel,  with 
some  of  the  missiouaries,  went  on  board  the 
slaver,  and  there  witnessed  a  scene  of  horror 
■  which  language  is  inadequate  to  describe.  The 
Hufferlng  and  dying  creatures  were  londei],  and 
distributed  amons  the  colonists ;  and  one  hun- 
dred of  the  children  were  taken  in  charge  by 
the  mission,  to  be  brought  up  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Bishop  Payne  estimates  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Liljerian  iicpublic  will  cventuollv  ex- 
tend itself  600  miles  along  the  coast,  and  200 
into  the  interior.  "  llerc,  then,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "a  territory  containing,  besides 
American  colonists,  120,000  square  miles,  and 
not  for  from  5,000,1)00  of  aboriginee,  is  the 
ephere  to  which  Providence  directs  American 
pnilanthropy  and  Christianity."  Forty  years 
since,  in  his  celebrated  speeeh  on  the  Slave- 
Trade,  before  the  British  Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt 
made  the  followine  remarks  :  "  We  maj[  live," 
said  he,  "  to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa  en- 
gaged in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry,  in 
the  pursuits  of  just  and  legitimate  commerce. 
We  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  pbi- 
losophv  breaking  in  upon  that  land,  which  at 
some  nappy  period  in  still  later  times,  may 
blaze  with  tah  lustre,  and,  joining  their  inhu- 
eoeu  to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  illuminate 
and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extremities  of 
that  immense  continent."  That  happy  period 
has  dawned  npon  Africa ;  for  these  glowing 
aatjeipations  are  now  being  realized  in  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.  The  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  have  evinced  a 
landable  anxiety  to  meet  tlicir  part  of  the 
great  responsibdity  growing  ont  of  such  a 
state  of  things  ss  tins.  But  the  impractica- 
bility and  inutility  of  depending  in  an^  mea- 
Bnre  upon  the  labors  of  while  missionaries  for 


its  aocomplishinent,  has  led  them  to  transfer 
the  duties  of  the  misdon  entirety  to  colored 
ministers.  So  that,  at  present,  the  only  white 
agent  of  the  Board  in  the  Bepublic  is  Hr. 
Honu,  the  principal  of  the  Monrovia  acad- 
emy. Thia  decision  has  been  made  on  the 
following  grounds;  They  believe  that,  (1) 
Whites  may  not  expect  sufficient  health  to 
enable  them  to  perform  sufficient  labor,  without 
fiequentinterruptions  of  long  continuance,  ev«t 
if  they  escape  with  their  lives  ;•  while,  on  the 
contrary,  colored  men  do  generally,  after  their 
acclimation,  enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  Amei^ 
ica.  (2)  The  colored  missionaries,  by  a  previous 
residence  in  the  coimtiy,  have  to  some  extent 
becomfi  acquainted  with  native  habits,  pi«ju- 
dices,  and  language.  (3J  The  membersMp 
of  the  Methodist  Mission  m  Liberia  has  now 
become  so  lai^,  and  of  such  a  character,  that 
we  may  confidently  look  to  it  Hs  the  source 
from  which  to  obtain  our  future  supply  of 
laborers,  in  proportion  aa  the  necessity  for 
their  labor  becomes  apparent,  and  the  genios 
of  Christianity  tends  to  render  the  piety  and 
talents  of  every  one  in  the  diureh  avaUable. 
And,  finally.  Because  the  results  of  this  great 
experiment  in  liberia  have  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  competent  of  colored  men  to 
govern  themselves,  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
matters  of  importance.  With  the  requisite 
amount  of  piety,  they  are  aa  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  religious,  aa  to  secular,  concerns — to  the 
a&irs  of  the  Church  as  welt  m  to  mattciE 
of  State.  Up  to  1850,  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  had  sent  to  Libe- 
ria twenty-five  white  agents ;  Melville  B.  Cox, 
in  1832,  who  died  in  six  months  after  his  arri- 
val ;  in  1833,  Messrs.  Wright  and  Spaulding 
and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Farrington.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wright  liotb  died  within  three  months 
of  their  arrival,  and  the  otheis,  after  a  few 
months,  were  obliged  to  return  to  America, 
broken  down  by  frequent  attacks  of  African 
fever.  In  1835,  John  Seya  and  his  wife  were 
sent  out,  and  they  also  bod  to  return,  leaving 
four  of  their  children  in  the  gravo-yard  of 
Monrovia.  In  1836,  J.  B.  Barton  was  sent; 
aod  after  a  brief  residence,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  recrnit  hia  health,  and  then 
went  bock  to  Liberia,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
The  same  year  Squire  Chase  went  out,  but  was 
forced  to  return,  and  though  he  went  back 
again,  he  had  again  to  leave,  and  died  from 
the  efibcta  of  the  African  climate,  shorty  after 
his  second  return  from  that  coast.  Dr.  Giohcen, 
the  missionary  physician,  went  out,  with  Mr. 
Javne,  the  printer,  in  1831,  but  both  were 
obliged  to  come  back.  The  next  year.  Miss 
Wilkins  and  Miss  Beers  were  sent ;  the  latter 
left ;  the  former  still  Uvea  and  labors,  the  do- 
votod  matron  of  the  mision  school  for  native 
girls  at  Millsburg,  the  onlif  one,  of  all  the  white 
missionaries  sent  out  by  this  Board,  now  living 
in  Africa.  J.  Barton  and  W.  Stockerwent 
out  in  1833  )  the  latter  died  In  seven  months; 
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the  former  liTed  two  jeon,  aad  then  fell  a 
victim  to  lie  fever.  Mr.  Pingroe  joined  the 
miseion  io  1842,  and  then  returned ;  and  in 
1845,  Messrs.  Beoham,  Hoyt,  and  Williams, 
with  their  wrvea,  amTed  i  but  Mr.  Williams 
died  in  a  month  after  his  arrival ;  and  the  rest, 
enfeebled  bv  disease,  returned  at  different 
tjmes.  Ur.  Bastion  and  bis  wife  next  treat 
Out ;  bnt  Mrs.  B.  and  their  ehild  died,  and  he 
retnrned.  Now  darioe  all  this  time,  but  four 
of  the  colored  preaehets  have  died,  though 
their  numbera  have  been  to  the  whites  aitento 
one.  ffoT  have  they  been  under  the  neccsit; 
of  leaving  Liberia  to  recruit  their  health. 
The  General  Conference  of  1852,  arrac 


He  went,  and  spent  more  than  tno  months 
there,  and  gave  the  whole  work  a  thorough  i 
Bpection,  and  made  saeh  arrangements  as  it 
hoped  will  tend  to  the  greater  effieiency  of 
the  missioa  Here,  in  saMtance,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  first  Sunday  and  first  sermon  ii 
Africa,  with  other  lending  points  in  his  report 
"  Sabbath  momine  eame,  and  at '  the  sound  of 
the  charcb-going  bell '  I  i^iaired  to  the  place 
rf  worship,  and  there,  to  a  weU-clad,  well-be- 
bared,  inlelligent  assembly,  preached  my  first 
sermon  in  A&ica,  from  the  tezt,  '  For  tlU  pro- 
mix  a  unto  jou,'  ^c.  I  sud  it  was  an  intelli- 
^t  audience.  I  will  describe  it.  There  sat 
the  President  of  Liberia,  and  his  wife,  each 
having  a  Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  (and^is 
was  the  case  with  all  present ;)  jost  beyond  sat 
the  Vice-Prfsident ;  in  the  next  pew  was  the 
tall  and  fine-looking  fignre  of  Chief-Jnstice 
Benedict,  and  near  nim  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Keprescntatives.  And  there  we  had 
our  first  interview,  in  God's  name,  with  oar 
colored  brethren  in  Africa.  I  visited  all  the 
settlements,  except  Marshall,  in  which  churches 
are  established.  These  are  lominous  spots,  rac- 
ing ODt  light  along  the  dark  coast  of  that  conti- 
DCDt.  I  aSo  visitm  Bexley,  Loaiaiona,  Lexing- 
ton, Puddington,  and  Monnt  Tubman ;  all  in- 
teresting places,  and  eoneeming  which  I  bave 
many  pleasing  reminiscences.  In  my  interview 
with  the  King  of  Capo  Falmas,  the  King  treat- 
ed me  as  the  father  of  all  America,  and  said  : — 
'  Merica  bcco  here  twen^  years  and  yet  (ol- 
hiding  to  the  colonists  and  the  natives,)  we  are 
two  people.  We  want  one  school  for  both. 
i  ivant  bring  our  people  (said  be,  eoiting  the 
action  to  toe  word,)  half  round  ;  by  and  by, 
bring  them  whole  round :  not  do  this  all  at 
(mce.'  The  Government  of  the  Repablic  of 
Liberia,  which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  oar 
own,  and  is  wholly  in  the  bands  of  colored 
men,  seems  to  be  exceedingly  well  adminis- 
ter^ I  never  saw  so  orderly  a  people.  I  saw 
bnt  one  intoxicated  colonist  while  in  the  conn^ 
try.  and  I  heard  not  one  profane  word.  The 
Kabbatb  is  kept  with  sibgnlar  strictness,  and 
the  chnrches  arc  crowded  with  attentive  and 
orderly  worshipers." 


The  Bishop  also  gives  on  account  of  the 

meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  valne  of 
our  Africau  missions.  He  says,  "  At  length 
the  time  of  meeting  the  Conference  arrived, 
and  we  entered  on  business.  The  Conference 
hod  its  president  and  secretory,  and  proceeded 
to  businesi  with  as  mnch  form  and  accnracy  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  do  at  homo.  On  Sabbath 
our  religious  exercises  were  held  under  the 
shade  of  two  large  tamarind  trees,  at  the  con- 
ciosion  of  which  I  ordained  eight  to  the  office 
of  elder.     After  having  surveyed  the  whole 

B'ound,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  church  in 
iberio.  While  there  I  witnessed  some  of  the 
clearest,  brightest  and  stron^t  evidences  of 
religion  I  ever  became  ao|uamted  with  in  my 
life.  The  African  mission  is  one  of  great  pro- 
mise to  tbe  church  of  Qod  ;  it  is  not  only  deo- 
tined  to  bleaa  Lil>cria,  but  to  pour  the  blessings 
of  light  and  salvation  all  over  the  continent  of 
Africa ;  and  God  designs  to  awaken  and 
Christianize  its  millions  through  the  ageni^  of 
her  own  sons." 

Tbe  Bishop  enumerates  the  leading  difficnl- 
tiea  with  which  this  mission  has  hod  to  contend. 
The  first  is  the  want  of  misaionorics  who  con 
tptaktJulati^xiagtoftiienBktivix,  and  tbe  c< 


presents,)  which  the  natives  tenaciously  ei 
vor  to  keep  np ;  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
polymmy  which  keeps  bundrikia  fromdeciibng 
for  God;  then  their  vicious  domestic  orgoniiolion 
which  makes  the  wives  the  mere  shives  of  their 
la^  husbands ;  then  their  luperstitioas,  their 
greegrees  and  witches ;  and  then  there  is  the 
vice  and  debasement  which  the  natives  con- 
stantly contract  in  their  iutercowBe  with  the 
ships  and  traders  on  the  coast.  Holding  ofSces 
aader  government,  and  engaging  in  trade,  by 
the  preachers,  used  formerly  to  exist — bat  of 
late  it  is  discontinned— iinnuoi  Rqtorts,  and 
Msaionary  Advocalt ,-  Nalvmal  Magaaine ;  Lot*- 
don  WatiJiman ;  Coj!s  Life ;  Root's  Land  of 
/fope.— Rxv.W.Bim.EB. 
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SocTHERN  BAPTiar  Contention.— The  Soath- 
ern  Baptist  CoDVCDtion  have  a  flonriahiag  mis- 
Eion  ia  Liberia ;  and  Ihey  arc  commcneiDg  one 
also  in  theToruba  country.  Thcboardsay,  in 
tbcir  report  Tor  1853,  that  their  misEion  in  li- 
beria  is  caercising  on  immediately  Balatarp 
mflueacG;  andtbat  tbe  facilities  for  beocficicJ- 
ly  oSocting  the  heathen  are  abuDdaoL  The 
missionaries  ate  alt  colored  cien,  and  thongh 
Qone  of  them  have  had  the  advunto^  of  thor- 
ough mental  training,  yet  tbey  ore  in  advance 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor,  in  piety, 
talents,  and  knowledge.  The  reports  of  the 
different  stations  indicate  a  healtby  state  of 
the  cburch(8,  and  in  several  of  the  chorchcs 
revivals  have  been  experienced  the  post  year, 
Iq  the  year  1852,  the  Board  sent  Eev.  Mr, 
Sowcn  OD  an  ezptoring  toor  to  the  Toruba 
country ;  and  his  report  was  so  favorable  that 
they  immediately  t^lved  on  sending  oat  a 
missionary  force  to  occnpy  three  stations  in 
that  field,  and  Rev.  Messra.  J,  S.  Denoard,  John 
H.  Lacy,  and  'W.T.  Clarke  were  subseqnently 
appointed ;  and  the  intention  was  to  send  out 
tbreo  more.  Messrs.  Lacy,  Denhard,  and 
Bowen  reached  Laeos  Aug.  28, 1853.  It  was 
determined  that  tiey  should  locate,  and  for 
the  present,  remain  together  at  Aj'aye.  Mr. 
Dennard,  having  gone  to  the  coast  on  Wdness, 
writes,  Jan.  10, 1854,  conveying  tlio  sorrowful. 
Den's  of  Uie  death  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Lacy  has 
returned  to  this  country  on  acconntoftbe  in- 
flamed condition  of  his  eyes.  At  the  latest 
advices,  Hr.  Dcnnord  was  at  Lagos,  and  Mr. 
Bowcn  at  Ijaye.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  April,  Mr.  Clark  was  expected  to  sail  in 
May,  and  the  Board  were  corrGapondiDC  with 
other  brethren,  with  reference  to  this  mission. 
(See  I'oniba  mid  Mag.) 

The  report  for  18oi  gives  a  eheering  view 
of  tho  state  of  the  mission  at  libcria.    The 


churchcfl  have  been  visited  with  revivals  the 
year,  and  some  o(  ihem  have  received 


larg 


large  accessions. 
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Ahghican  Miesiohabt  AasoctAttoN. — The 
mission  of  this  society  in  West  Africa,  is  called 
the  Mendi  Mission,  and  is  sitnat^d  in  the  Sber- 
bro  country.  This  name  is  generally  given  to 
a  section  of  country  lying  Bonth  and  south-east 
from  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  between  70 
and  80°  N.  latitude,  and  from  the  13th  degree 
of  longitade  west  from  Greenwich,  eastward 
into  the  interior.  It  embraces  not  only  the 
Sherbro  con  olry  proper,  but  the  Mperi  country, 
the  Bnlloma,  Jong,  Boom,  Timneh,  Boomp^ 
oud  Looboo  countriea,  and  sometimes  even  a 
portion  of  tJie  Mendi  coontry.    In  general  Vaat 
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p^irt  or  it  which  lies  near  the  coast  ia  low,  vUit 
Qumerona  rivers  running  into  each  other,  by 
-wbieh  it  is  reallv  diyiJcu  into  Ecvcrol  idandl 
AEceDdiag  the  Jong  river  some  30  or  40  miles 
from  the  ocean,  we  reach  the  hi^  lands  at 
IVdit,  or  followiog  the  lioe  of  the  Boom  for  a 
macli  gre&tcr  disUnee,  the  highlands  arc  reach- 
ed B3  joa  ent^  the  Boompo  conntr^.  At  the 
native  towa  lissanft,  or  the  mission  slation 
Ho-Tappao,  there  is  a  conuderablo  fall  of 
wat^,  as  then,  is  also  at  Wc!a,  on  the  Jong. 
At  these  places  indian  corn,  beans,  melons  and 
many  other  kinds  of  vegetables  that  ara  com- 
mon to  the  gardens  of  the  United  States  i 
eaailjr  coltivated.  Of  some  of  them  three 
fear  saccessive  crops  are  prodnced  in  the  eat 
aefisoQ.  Small  vilutges,  or  African  towoe,  arc 
very  freqaent  all  along  the  nmnerons  riv«^. 
The  popolation  of  these  towns  varies  from  50 
np  to  1000,  or  more,  inhabitants.  There 
B^  scores  of  siUe  of  towns  destrojed  in  ._. 
numerous  wars  instigated  by  the  slave  (radc, 
that  curse  of  Western  Africa. 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
part  of  Africa,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
mission,  was  that  of  hcatJicn.  Many  of  the 
diie&,  however,  are  Uohammedans  some  of 
whom  can  read  the  Arabic  readily,  and  pos- 
BCES  parta  of  the  Koran.  The  government  of 
the  coontry  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  these 
men.  The  last  fi;w  years  has  developed  the 
existence  of  idolatiy  mttch  more  wide  spread 
than  the  missiooaries  had  previously  any  idea 
of.  Many  of  their  idols,  of  the  most  hideous 
and  revolting  form,  have  been  volontarily  given 
ap  to  the  misionarits. 

The  history  of  this  mission  properly  com- 
menccs  with  the  seizure  of  the  schooner  Amis- 
tad,  by  LienL  Geduey,  U.  S.  N.,  near  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island,  in  .1839.  He  found  on 
board  the  vrasel  about  forty  Africans  and  two 
Spaniards,  one  of  whom  declared  himself  the 
owner  of  the  n^roes  and  claimed  tbo  Lico- 
tenant's  protection- 
After  an  examination  before  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Disdict  Court,  for  Connectient, 
the  Africans  were  committed  to  the  jail  at 
New  Ilaveii,  for  trial  on  a  chai^  of  murder 
on  the  high  seas.  When  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  were  recently  from  Africa,  and  had  been 
il!^;ally  booght  at  Havana,  to  be  carried  to 
Principe,  to  be  enslaved,  and  that  they  had  risen 
upon  their  enslavers,  and  recovered  their  liber- 

2.  much  interest  was  eicitcd  in  their  behalf. 
few  friends  of  freedom  met  at  New  York 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  dona- 
tions, employ  counsel,  and  act  as  circnmstances 
might  require.  Legal  coanscl  were  employed, 
native  African  interpreters  were  obtained,  and 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  at  New  Haven  un- 
dertook io  secure  suitable  instruction  for  these 
onfbrtanate  and  benighted  pagans. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  Uic  solicita- 
tion of  the  Committee,  consented  to  act  as 
senior  coonsel,  and  the  cause  was  finally  argued 


eity  of  Washington,  Febmary  andMoieh,  1841. 
The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  gives  the  result : 

"  WiSBiNOTON,  9th  March,  1841. 

"  The  captives  are  free  I 

"  The  -past  of  the  decree  of  the  District  Court, 
which  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  to  be  sent  to  Af- 
rica, is  reversed.  They  are  to  be  dischaigeil 
from  the  custody  of  the  Marshal— /r««. 

"  The  rest  of  the  decision  of  the  courts  below 

" '  Not  unto  us— not  unto  us,'  4c. 
"  But  thanks— thanks]  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  of  jostice,  to  ¥OtJ,      J.  Q.  Aduib." 

Aa  these  AfHcnns  had  been  instructed  in 
the  elemcDts  of  knowledge,  as  particular  ciye 
had  been  taken  to  enlighleu  them  on  the  suV 
jeet  of  Christianity,  and  oa  they  all  oEpressed 
a  strong  desire  that  some  of  their  religious 
leaehera  should  accompany  them  to  their  na- 
tive land,  the  Committee  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
make  their  return,  after  sueh  a  providential 
train  of  circamataacM,  the  occasion  of  plant- 
ing a  mission  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  As 
the  funds  had  tieen  contributed  by  persons  of 
T&rions  denominations,  most  of  whom  n-cre  of 
anti-slavery  principles,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  make  tnc  mission  anti-slavery  and  anti-seo- 
tflrian  in  its  character.  Aeeonlingly  the  foi- 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"JUKlvtd,  That  it  would  be  contraiy  to  the 
feelings  and  principles  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  donors  to  the  Amistad  fund,  and  of  the 
friends  of  the  liberated  Africans,  to  connect 
their  retnm  with  any  missionary  society  that 
solicits  or  receives  donations  from  slave- 
holders." 

A  passage  was  secured  for  them  in  a  yea*l 
bonna  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  &rewell  public 
meetiM  held  b  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  Nov.  27,  1841 ;  by  tho  Union 
Missionary  Society ;  wheo  tbs  iDstrnelions  of 
Iho  Committee  were  delivered  by  S.  8.  Joce- 
1^  to  the  missionariis  under  appointment, 
viz.,  Kev.  James  Steele,  Rev.  William  Ray- 
mond and  Mrs.  Ravmondj  and  parting  coun- 
sels were  given  to  the  Mendlans,  some  of  whom 
took  part  in  the  exercises. 

They  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  January  15, 
1S12,  after  a  passa^  of  fifty  days.  All  tjieir 
stores,  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  even  without 
examination.  Governor  Ferguson  proffered 
every  necessary  assistance.  Soon  afler  arriv- 
ing, Messrs.  Steele  and  Raymond  became  sat- 
isfieil  of  tho  impracticability  of  their  reaching 
the  tfendi  country,  and,  ascertaining  that  part 
of  the  Amistads  belonged  to  the  Sherbro 
country,  and  that  all  were  willing  to  go  there, 
Mi^teele,  accompanied  by  Uinque  and  sev- 
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eral  others,  riaited  Slierbro.  King  Henry 
Tucker,  to  whom  they  went,  lived  at  Kaw- 
Mendi,  (a  town  of  tlie  Sherbro)  and  seemed 
willing  to  receiye  the  people  into  hia  territory. 
The  conditions  were,  however,  too  hard  to  be 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Eaymond,  with  the  Afri- 
cana,  apent  the  neit  rainy  Beaeon  at  York, 
Sierra  Lewie.  Mr.  Stede  was  compelled  bj 
ill  health  to  return  to  the  United  Sta,Ua. 

In  November,  1842,  a  location  was  selected 
for  the  mission  abont  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Kaw-Mendi,  and  160  square  rods  of  land 
were  obtwned,  half  a  mile  on  the  rivet,  extend- 
ing a  mile  tick,  for  which  was  paid  an  annoal 
rent  of  $100. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  and  the 
Africans  at  Kaw-MoKH,  the  King  ordered  a 
nrivd  fo  be  loaded  and  fired,  as  a  token  of 
joy.  lie  women  and  girls  began  to  sing  and 
dance.  A  multitude  of  men.  women  and  chi!- 
dr«n  flocked  aronnd  to  see  the  vihiu  woman, 
hai'ing  never  Been  one  before.  In  the  morn- 
ing, many  people  were  drawn  together  by  their 
dnging  and  praying  at  familv  devotions.  On 
Lord's  day,  Mr.  Kaymond  held  reli^ous  servi- 
ces, and  preached  his  first  sermon  ncre  from 
John  iii.  Ifi  :  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world," 
4c.  ITic  king  attended,  and  seemed  much 
imjmaaed. 

The  influence  of  the  mission  on  the  slave- 
trade,  on  the  king,  and  on  the  people,  qniebly 
became  apparent  A  flourishing  school  was 
goon  in  opca'ation,  and  Mr.  Kaymond  felt 
greatly  cnconraged.  B  is  language  was,  "  This 
miffiion  is  evidently  planted  by  God  himself 
I  am  more  and  more  satiaficd  of  it  It  will 
prosper." 

On  the  Erst  Lord's  day  in  Janoaiy,  1845,  he 
organized  a  church  with  five  members.  Ilia 
cares  and  labors  were  great ;  but  he  was  per- 
nutted  to  sec  fruits  abounding  amidst  the  diHi- 
cnltio  with  which  the  mission  was  surrounded. 

A  terrible  war  commenced  in  the  Sherbro 
country  in  1845.  Many  towns  were  bwoed. 
Hundreds  fled  from  the  scenea  of  war  to  the 
mission,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  persons  and 
property  of  aU  connected  with  it  were  respect- 
ed. Its  character  as  a  place  of  freedom,  peace, 
temperance,  and  Christianity,  was  kown  ftr  and 
wide.  Rev.  Henry  Badger  at  that  time  wrote, 
"  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  mission  being  eslablisb- 
ed  in  the  midst  of  war!  Here  is  one,  and.  it  has 
advanced  doling  the  war  more  than  pre\-ioaslv. 
A  school  has  been  formed,  and  is  aoing  well. 
The  Mission  Establishment,  at  first  rogardM 
with  much  suspicion,  is  now  looked  upon  witii 
great  respect  It  is  a  sanctuary.  Aid  while 
other  towns  and  places  are  consumed  by  fire, 
and  their  iDhtbitents  destroyed  by  sword,  w 
carried  into  slavery,  this  flourishes  aad  im- 
proves." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Raymond,  m  ftov. 
1845,  the  miasion,  with  its  school  of  over  sisty 
■childmi,  w««  for  <«gfct  niwithe  under  tt»  ««re 
of  Thomas  Banyan,  a  native  Mendian,  itho 


had  pre^ottsly  acted  as  aa  interpitter  and 

teacher.    Two  missionaries  sailed  from  New 

York  for  the  mission,  April  8, 1348.    One  of  • 

them,  Mr.  Carter,  died  eight  days  iPter  hia 

arrival  at  the  mission ;  tiie  oth^,  Geo,  lliomp- 

"  M,  labored  there  alone  for  two  years,  sufltr- 

ig  much  of  the  tfane  from  sickness.    During 

this  time,  there  was  much  deep  religioaa  inter- 

manifested  by  those  about  the  mission,  and 

Dv  were  rcoeived  iuto  the  mission  church : 

the  first  one  wae  Te-me,  one  of  the  gids  taken 

the  Amistad.    The  oeit  reinforcement  cod- 

sisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  Mar-Grv, 

another  one  of  the  girls  taken  in  the  scliooner, 

had  beat  at  school  in  Ohio.    Mrs.  Brooks 

before  reaching  the  mission.    They  were 

followed  to  Africa  in  Dec.  1850,  by  a  company 

of  eight ;  and  Dee.  25, 1852,  another  company 

of  seven  newly  appointed  missionaries  sailed 

from  New  YoA  for  that  uuseioo.    Since  that 

time,  only  one  missionary  has  joined  the  misdon. 
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Besides  the  Btations  which  appear  in  the 
for<^oing  table,  the  missionariea  are  under 
instruction  to  open  »  station,  either  at  Mo- 
Bwnvi,  in  the  Looboo  country,  or  at  Wcla,  in 
the  Timneh  country.— Rev.  Georoe  Whipi'Le. 

B.1SLB  MiKsio.>iAiiy  Socim.  — The  Basle 
Mis.sionary  Society  turned  its  attention  to  the 
Gold  Coast  in  1826 ;  and  four  of  its  agents 
arrived  at  Cliristiansboi^,  near  Akra,  in  1828. 
Three  of  them  soon  died ;  and  the  fourth  found 
himself  under  the  necssaty  of  taking  the  place 
of  tlieI>aiii£hch(^lain,whohad  also  deceased, 
only  to  follow  him,  however,  in  1831.  In  1832 
three  other  laborers  reached  Christiansborp  j 
one  of  thcra,  a  physician,  soon  fell  a  victmi 
to  the  climate ;  and  another  did  not  long  sur- 
vive. In  1835,  Eiis,  who  alone  remained,  went 
to  Akropong,  which  is  a  considerable  place  in 
the  Aquapim  mountains,  north-east  tVom  Akra. 
He  was  kiudly  received  by  the  king  and  hia 
people,  and  he  commenced  his  labors  among 
them.  Two  fellow-laborers  came  to  his  aid  in 
183C,  but  both  soon  deceased.  At  lengtli,  after 
miBiy  diMmotBtvnits,  a  new  plan  was  admrt- 
cd.    Rfis  Accompanied  by  widmann,  and  a 
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txioKA  nan  wlio  had  been  educated  in  Swit- 
eertand,)  condacted  twenty-fonr  Christian  ne- 
groes from  JaniMca  to  Akropong,  where  the^ 
arrived  in  1&43.  A  chapel  was  erected  at  this 
place  in  1844.  Thia  mission  has  been  proee- 
cnted  to  the  preeent  time ;  and  at  the  annivo- 
aatj  of  the  Society,  held  Jalj  6,  X8S3,  its 
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«&ira  were  in  a  proroerooa  and  hopofiffloiilli- 
tion.  He  nnmber  of  laborers  waa  IG,  and  the 
congregations  had  increased.  The  slotion  at 
Chnstianaborg  bad  been  particolarl;  favored. 
It  has  stations  at  Akropong,  and  at  ITssn, 
(Danish  Akra.) 
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It  irill  be  seen,  bj  the  forgoing  statementa, 
that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
erangelizatioD  of  Western  Africa.  Manj  val- 
nable  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  in  the  attempt 
to  ptant  the  gospel  on  these  inhoepttable  shores. 
Bnt  they  have  not  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  If 
more  than  13,000  sonla,  or  a  moiet;  of  them, 
htiTe  been  saved  through  the  inatnunentality 
of  these  missions,  it  ivoald  be  worth  the  sacn- 
See  of  every  miesionary  who  has  landed  there. 
Bnt,  the  mbbIIh  of  these  self-«acri6cing  labors 
reach  far  b^ond  what  appears  in  these  statis- 
tical tables.  A  huge  aniodnt  of  preparatory 
work  has  been  accomplished ;  native  helpers 
bave  been  raised  np;  commanications  have 
been  opened  into  the  interior,  and  the  way 
prrpared  for  eetablishing  mifsions  among  a 
great  nnmber  of  large  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
more  elevated  and  h^thy  portions  of  the  coit 
tinent,  who  are  in  a  more  hopeful  condition 
for  missionary  labors  than  those  on  the  coast 
And,  experience  has  removed,  in  a  Kreat  de- 
gree, the  dangers  of  acclimptioQ  on  toe  coast. 
A  Urge  nnmber  of  the  native  langnages  have 
been  mastered,  and  a  nnmber  of  them  reduced 
to  writing.  A  good  beginning  has  also  been 
made  in  the  departments  of  translatdoa  and 
printing 

Bev.  Dr.  Kr^f,  of  the  misdon  of  the  Church 
Hisdonary  Society  in  Eastern  Airica,  has  made 
to  the  mision  at  Gaboon  a  deeply  interesting 
proposal—tfae  forming  of  a  Sontli  African  con- 
tinaital  misHicm  line,  from  the  Oaboon  to  the 
stutinf  point  of  their  minon  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  Zansebar.    SotOx  of  the  eqnator,  this 


would  be  diCBcalt,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  langnages  and  the  hostility  of  the  diSbrcnt 
tribes.  But  it  b  a  remarkable  feature  of  all 
the  dialects  sonth  of  the  equator,  spoken  by 
the  black  man  as  distinguished  from  the 
Hottentots  and  Kaffiw,  that  these  dialects  all 
have  a  common  language  for  their  bosis.  Tho 
people,  likewise,  ore  essentially  one  people  in 
manners  and  customs.  It  has  been  discovered, 
that,  bv  an  intercourse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  na- 
tives of  the  eastern  coast,  and  of  the  Gaboon, 
conveiBC  with  each  other.  Thia  great  family 
of  langua^  seems  also  to  be  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  its  atractnie.  The  place  of 
meeting  on  this  continental  mission  line  wonld 
be  some  one  of  the  central  monntains,  supposed 
to  divide  tho  great  basins  from  wliich  flow  the 
waters  Of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Zaire,  and  of 
the  shorter  rivers  rooning  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  These  monntains  may  be  800  or  1000 
miles  from  either  coast ;  and  it  is  a  cheering 
fact  that  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
eastern  portion  have  already  been  traver^  by 
Dr.  Krapf  and  his  associotes.  ITie  missionary 
aspects  of  the  two  opposite  sid^  of  the  conti- 
nent have  some  stronK  points  of  resemblance 
On  the  east,  a  healthful  upland  was  fonnd  much 
nearer  the  coast  than  was  expected ;  and  moun- 
tains are  seen  from  more  than  one  of  the  Ga- 
boon stations.  The  shores  of  the  Gaboon  are 
healthful, compared  with  most riversof  Africa, 
bnt  will  probably  not  compare  with  the  elcvft- 
ted  table  lands  of  the  interior ;  and  no  more 
will  the  coast  from  the  enst.  A  thick  jnnglo 
covers  the  plains  and  Talleys  on  both  siae^ 
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^IrKNig  the  neceeeity  of  faftvding  on  foot 
But  the  opening  of  Uie  liven  to  navigation, 
may,  in  a  measure,  obviate  this.  And  the 
tncreasing  desire  for  miasioQariea  among  the 
interior  tribes,' shows  tliat  Providence  is  open- 
ing wide  the  doors  for  the  entrance  of 'the 
gospel  on  evei7  side. 

AHMEDNUGGUE:  The  city  of  Ahmed- 
nuggnr  ia  eitnated  on  the  table  land  of  the 
Ghaute,  in  Eindoostan,  in  a  plain  12  or  15 
miles  in  eitent  each  way,  and  is  abont  175 
miles  north-east  from  Bombay.  It  containa 
about  50,000  booIs,  and  the  population  is  in- 
(nreasing  since  it  has  become  a  military  station. 
It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Mussulman  power 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  appears,  from  ila 
palac«8,  mosques,  aqueducts,  and  nameroas 
mins,  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  splendor. 
It  is  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  entirely 
sorrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  etoae  and  clay. 
It  .was  occDpied  as  a  mission  station  by  the 
American  Board  in  1631. 

AHUEIEI;  A  station  of  lie  Chorch  Mis- 
siona^  Society  in  New  Zealand. 

AINTAB ;  A  large  garripon  town 
nortbern  (rontier  of  Bvria,  in  the  pasholic  of 
Aleppo.  It  is  65  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  50 
miles  east  of  Bcanderoon,  and  30  miles  west 
of  Bir.  It  has  a  population  of  35,000  to 
40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  meet  interesting 
stations  of  the  Ammcan  Board  among  the 
Armenians. 

AITDTAEI :    One  of  the  Hervey 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

AK-HISSAR:  An  ontetation  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armenians;  it  is 
the  ancient  TTiyalira,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Apocalyptic  churches ;  population  7O0O. 

AKRA :  A  station  of  the  Wesl^an  Mis- 
Bionary  Society  in  A&ico,  on  the  Qold  coast, 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Oape  Coast 
Castle. 

AKROP0L :  An  aut«taUon  of  the.W^ 
lejans  in  West  Africa.    (See  AtmasiuAoe.) 

AKROPONG:  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  Cape  Coast,  Africa. 

AEYAB :    The  name  of  a  district  and 
city  in  Arracan,  one  of  the  {iroviDces  of  British 
Burmah.    The  city  contams  from  16,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.    Since  1B40  the  city  has 
been^a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  M: 
sion  in  Arracan. 

ALBANY :  A  district  and  town  in  Si^ra 
Leone,  West  Africo,  occupied  by  the  Weeleyan 
and  Church  Missionary  Societies. 

ALDEBVILLB,  in  Upper  Canada :  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyon  Misa-  Society  among  the 
Indians  j  commenced  in  1817  ;  has  now  two 
missionaries,  several  onfrstations,  80  members, 
an  industrial  school  with  54  pupils,  and  over 
700  attendants  on  public  worship. 

ALEPPO :  A  town  of  Syria,  the  capital 
of  a  pashalic  ffltoated  in  the  vast  plain  which 


extends  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  built  on  eight  hillti  or  eminences,  and  is 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  strong  stone  wall  forty 
feet  ^h-  It  is  a  station  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society,  and  some  Protestants  are 
found  among  tJie  Armenian  and  Greek  popu- 
lation. 

ALLAHABAD :  Alorgecitf  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  in  Northern 
India,  a  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

ALLEN  TOWN :  Station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  among  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans in  the  river  district  of  Sierra  Leone, 
W.  Africa,  Bouth-east  of  Freetown. 

AMA.LONGUA  :  Station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Zulus,  near  Port  Natal, 
in  South  Africa- 

AJdAPCRA :  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Burman  Empire,  situated  on  the  Irrawaddj, 
miles  oelow  Ava,  the  present  capittJ. 
The  government  was  removed  in  1824. 

AMBALA:  A  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  Northern  India, -nearly  equi-distant 
from  Lodiana,  Sahomnpur,  and  Sabatten. 

AMBOTNA:     One  of  the  Molucca  or 

aice  islands,  in  lat.  3°  41'  south,  and  long. 

!d°  10'  east  It  belongs  to  the  I>nteh,  and 
contains  a  population  of  29,660.  The  Nether- 
lands .Missionary  Sodety  have  a  flonrishing 
""■"'"''  on  this  island.    (See  hdian  AnJii- 

RICA :  (See  United  State,  Canada, 
Nova  Sadia,  Neu  Brwiswiot,  Labrador  and 
'  Greenland,  Indians,  Mexico,  and  South  America.) 
AMBRIOAN  BOABD  OP  OOMMIS- 
SIONEltS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  : 
Of  all  the  foreign  missionary  boards  and 
societies  now  preeminent  among  the  bene- 
volent institntions  of  the  United  States, 
the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  was  firet  in  the  date 
of  its  organization.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  spirit  of  benevolence — or 
even  what  may  be  regarded  as  more  specifi. 
cslly  the  missionary  spirit — had  previously  no 
in  the  American  churches.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  influence  on 
churches,  which  led  them  to  enter  on  the 
foreign  missionary  work,  was  eierted  by  any 
one,  or  any  few  mdividuals.    The  missionary 

Sirit  is  but  the  Christian  spirit  looking  upon 
e  nnevongelized ;  and  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  New  England  there  had  been  much 
of  this  spirit  in  the  chnrches.  Earnest,  and 
by  no  means  unsuccessful,  efforts  feu-  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  had  been 
made  by  the  Mayhews,  Eliot,  Sargent,  Brain- 
ard,  Whcelock,  Kirkland,  and  many  others, 
extendbg  through  a  period  of  more  than  160 
years,  from  1643  to  1808,  before  Mills  or  Hall, 
Judson  or  Newell,  o&bred  themselves  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen. 
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tke  tToited  States,  and  wodd  be  likelj  soon  to 
open  for  itacir  new  channels  of  dfort ;  and  "  no 
man  wastiie  lead^  of  the  moveraent;"  God 
ns  working  for  hU  own  cause.  In  1799,  the 
Uafisachosetts  Missioimr;  Societj  was  formed 
ft  Boston.  In  1804  the  constitation  waa  modi- 
fied, ftnd  the  object  of  the  society  was  defined 
to  be  "  to  diffuse  the  gospel  among  the  people 
of  the  newl^-settled  and  remote  parts  of  oar 
country — among  the  Indians  of  the  conntiT, 
and  through  more  distant  rt^ons  of  the  earth, 
•a  dreams  tancCB  Bholl  invite  and  the  ability 
of  the  society  shall  admit"  Under  this  con- 
stitution this  society,  had  the  means  been  fbr- 
ni^ied  it,  might  have  sent  missionaries  to  any 
of  the  "distant  n^ons  of  the  earth;"  and 
iome  of  the  sermons  preached  at  the  annual 
meetinge  of  the  society,  aa  also  sermons  before 
other  mis»onary  societies  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century,  and  CEpecially  one  by  Dr. 
Griffin  before  tie  General  Afflembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1806,  urge  the  claims 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  greatness  and  excel- 
lency of  a  nniversal  miffijonary  work,  with 
eloqaenee  and  enmeetnees  which  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  rorpassed.  Dr.  Parish,  the 
preacher  before  tbts  society  in  1807,  allades 
to  "  five  sodetics  in  Masachusetts  for  propa- 

Stii^  the  goepd,"  to  "  similar  societies  in  all 
i  states  of  New  England,"  and  to  "  mission- 
ary societies  in  the  middle  slates,"  as  then 
existing.  The  Connecticut  Eraogelical  Uaga- 
BDe,  commenced  in  1800;  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Hagaziue,  commenced  in  1803; 
the  MassachoaettB  Baptist  Missionary  Maga- 
rine,  commenced  the  same  year ;  the  General 
Assembly's  Misionary  Kagazine  or  Beiigioua 
Intelligencer,  commenced  in  1805 ;  ditfoscd 
among  the  chnrchea  much  intelligence  in  re- 

rto  missionary  operations  in  foreign  lancU. 
Morris,  ot  Salem,  when  applied  Wfcy  Dr. 
Spring,  in  1806,  to  aid  in  endowing  a  Theologi- 
cu  seminaij  at  Andorer,  found  himself  em- 
bairasaed  t^  a  previoos  determination  as  to 
the  nse  of  his  means.  "  My  great  object,"  he 
•aid, "  is  the  foreign  miaaionary  enterpriae ; " 
sod  he  gave  810,000  to  the  Theological  school 
because  convinced  that  the  effort  to  establish 
it  waa  one  with  this  enterprise,  for  "  we  must 
raise  up  ministetB  if  we  would  have  men  to  go 
as  misEionaries."  The  some  year,  1806,  Rob- 
ert Ralston  remitted  for  himself  and  others 
of  PhiladelphU  «3,357  to  aid  the  Baptist 
Mission  at  Berampore.  Dr.  Oarey,  of  that 
mission,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  86.000 
Jiom  American  Chnstjoos  in  1806  and  1807. 


StAlca.  still  it  is  trae,  that  as  yet,  "American 
Christians  bad  never  combined  in  any  great 
enterpriso  or  plan  for  ^reading  the  knowledge 
of  Oirist,  or  advancing  lus  kingdom ;  bad 
never  aeot,  from  their  shores,  a  single  mis- 
sionary, with  the  messB^  of  heavenly  mert^, 
to  any  portion  of  the  widely  extended  pagan 


world"  abroad.  The  diObrent  eBbrts  which 
"  had  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
native  tribes  of  the  American  forest "  had  been 

''  scattered  and  transient,"  and  "  withont  any 
general  union,  or  any  expansive  and  systematic 
plan  of  operations." 

In  1806,  Samuel  J.  Mills  became  a  member 
of  WiUiams  College.  While  a  child  ho  hod 
heard  his  mother  say,  "  1  have  consecrated  this 
child  to  the  service  of  Qod  as  a  miaioi{ary," 
and  ftom  the  time  of  his  conversion,  in  1802, 
he  had  ardently  desired  to  engage  ia  the  mis- 
sionary work.  In  college,  while  laboring  faith- 
folly  to  promote  tme  piety  among  the  students, 
he  Kept  thia  work  constantly  in  mind.  In 
1807  he  invited  Gordon  Hall  and  James  Rich- 
orda  to  a  walk,  and  led  Ihcm  to  a  retired  spot 
in  a  meadow,  where  they  spent  all  day  in  fast* 
ing  and  prayer,  and  in  conversing  on  the  duty 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.  He  was  anrprised 
and  gratified  to  learn  that  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  these 'brethren,  bnt  tbat  their  hearts 
were  already  set  upon  engaging  in  such  a 
work.  September  1, 1808,  a  society  was  pri- 
vately formed  at  Williams  College,  by  these 
and  a  few  other  pious  students,  the  object 
of  which,  the  conetitntion  says,  "  shall  be  to 
effi^ct,  in  the  persons  of  its  members,  a  mission 
or  missions  to  the  heathen."  The  5th  article 
provided  that  "no  person  shoU  be  admitted 
who  is  nnder  an  engagement  of  any  kind 
which  sh^  be  incompatible  with  going  on  a 
ion  to  tie  heathen ; "  and  the  6th  article 
"  Each  memlter  shall  keep  ahsolntely  fiee 
every  engagement  which,  after  his  praytr- 
fal  attention,  and  after  consnltation  with  the 
brethren,  ahall  be  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  objects  of  this  society,  and  shall  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  go  on  a  misdon  when  and 
where  duty  may  call." 

Designing  now  so  to  operate  on  the  pnblic 
mind  as  to  lead  to  the  nndertaking  of  a  foreign 
missionary  work,  and  proceeding  with  great 
modesty,  and  great  practical  wisdom,  they  re- 
pnblislted  and  circulated  some  impresive  mis- 
aioDory  sermons,  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  eminently  wise  and  good  men 
among  the  clergy  of  the  country,  such  as  Rev. 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Worcester,  Morse,  and  Dana. 
With  the  same  end  in  view,  and  to  influence 
young  men,  one  of  the  nnmber  transferred  his 
relation  to  Middlebory  College  in  Vermont. 
Mills  visited  Tale  OoUege,  and  some  efforts 
were  mode  at  other  institutions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1809  Kichards  became  a 
member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 
Ycr,  and  "  labored  with  diligence  and  auccesB 
in  promoting  a  spirit  of  misdoos  among  the 
stadenta."  Milla  followed  him  to  Andover  in 
the  spring  of  1810,  and  Hall  soon  joined  them. 
At  least  one  other  young  man  was  there  also, 
whose  thoDghts  had  been  independently  direct- 
ed to  the  same  great  subject— Samuel  Nott, 
Jr.  "  There  seemed  now  to  be,"  says  one  who 
was  there, "  a  movement  of  the  Spirit,  turning 
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the  atteDtion  and  the  hearts  of  the  Etodenta  in 
the  seffliDorj  to  the  condition  of  the  perishing' 
heathen."  Several  *hftd  alroadv  come,  or  soon 
came  to  the  rcsolntioa  of  Fpending  their  lives 
in  pagan  lunda,  among  whom  were  Adoniram 
Jodsou,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Newell.  The  faculty 
of  the  scminarj  were  conrolted  and  approved 
the  design,  and  on  the  25th' of  Jane,  1810, 
according  to  preriom  arrangement,  Ber.  Dr. 
Spring  of  Newbutyport,  and  Rev.  Bamnel 
Worcester  of  Salem,  met  with  the  profesaors 
and  a  few  others,  for  farther  consnltation.  It 
was  thought  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and 
the  yonng  men  were  advised  to  present  their 
case  to  the  General  Association  of  MRasochn- 
■etts,  which  was  ahont  !«  meet  at  Bradford. 
The  nejt  day  Eev.  Messrs.  Spring  and  Wor- 
C«ater  rodo  togetber  in  a  chaise  to  Bradford, 
and  dniin^  that  ride,  between  those  two  men, 
•'  the  first  idea  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
misHioners  for  Foreign  Missions  wob  sn^estod ; 
and  the  form,  the  niimher  of  members,  and  the 
name,  were  proposed."  On  Thursday,  Jone 
28th,  Messrs,  Jadson,  Nott,  Newell,  and  Hall, 
came  before  the  Association  and  presented  a 
,  written  paper  in  which  they  stated  "  tiiat  their 
minds  1ml  been  long  impressed  with  the  duty 
and  importance  of  personally  attempting  a 
mission  to  the  heathen ; "  and  they  solicited 
tho  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Association  as  to 
their  duty,  and  as  to  the  sonrce  to  which  they 
might  look  for  sapport  in  their  contemplated 
work.  The  snhjcct  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reportM  the  nest  dav,  recommending 
"that there  be  institntedby  tW Aasociatioo  a 
Board  of  OommiHsioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
for  Uie  pmposo  of  devising  ways  and  means, 
and  adopting  and  prosecnUng  measnrea  for 
promoting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen 
landa."  Tbe  report  was  adopted,  and  the  fot 
lowing  persona  were  chosen  to  constitnte,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  Board ;  His  excellency 
John  Treadwcll,  Esq.,  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  Gen.  Jcdcdiah  Huntington,  and  Rev. 
Calvin  Chapin,  of  Connecticut ;  Kev.  Joet^h 
Lyman,  I).  D..  Eev,  Samuel  Sprmg,  D.  D., 
William  Bartlctt,  Esq.,  Eev.  Samuel  Worces- 
ter, and  Dea.  Samuel  H.  Walley,  of  MasBo- 
chm^etta. 

The  eommissioners  had  th^  first  meeting 
at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  tie  5th  of  the 
following  September,  five  only  being  present. 
A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  were 
chosen.  The  Prudential  Committee  appointed 
conasted  of  William  Bartlctt,  Esq.,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Spring  and  Worceoter.  Mr.  Worces- 
ter was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  an 
addctas  to  tho  Christian  public  woe  prepared, 
accompanied  by  a  form  of  eabscription. 

A  Mginning  was  thus  made ;  but  though 
the  objects  of  tho  Board  were  regarded  with 
fevor  bysomo  liberal  individoals,  it  was  doubt- 
fnl  whether  means  conid  be  very  soon  secored 
in  this  conntry  to  send  ont  and  support  a  dis- 
tant mission.    Tetfooryonng  men  were  ready 


and  waiting  to  be  sent  The  eyes  of  tbe  Pra- 
dential  Committee  were  turned  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  was  already  in  euc- 
cessful  operation,  and  in  Jan.,  181],  Mr.  Judsou 
was  sent  to  Enghmd  to  confer  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  that  society  on  various  points,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  prosecuting  the  work  of 
missions  in  concert ;  sO  that  American  mis- 
sionaries might  for  a  time'  receive  their  sup- 
port in  part  from  the  London  society  without 
committing  themselves  wholly  to  its  direction. 
No  such  arrangement,  however,  was  mada 

In  June,  1812,  an  act  of  incorporation  for 
the  Board  was  obtained  from  the  Li^islatare 
of  Maceochusctts.  The  second  annuo)  meeting 
was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass,,  Smit  18, 1811 ; 
seven  members  being  present  Donations  to 
the  amount  of  Sl,400  had  been  received. 
Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Hall  and  Newell  were 
appointed  as  missionaries  to  labor  mider  the 
direction  of  this  Board ;  and  it  was  rosolTOd, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  East,  attention  being  turned  specially  to 
theBnrman  Empire,  and  another  in  the  West, 
among  the  Indians  of  this  continent.  Late  in 
January,  1812,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Hall,  who 
had  been  attending  to  medical  studies  in  Phil- 
adelphia, retnrncdnastily  with  tiie  intelligence 
that  a  vessel  was  to  sail  fVom  that  port  is 
about  two  weeks  for  Calcutta,  and  would  ac- 
commodate the  missionaries.  The  Prudential 
Committee  immediately  met.  It  was  short 
notice,  and  only  about  1,200  dollars  were  at 
their  disposal ;  yet,  on  the  27th  of  Jan.  they 
resolved  to  send  out  the  fonr  missionaries. 
Then  another,  Mr.  Luther  Bice,  desired  to  join 
the  mission,  and  they  "  dared  not  reject  his  ro- 
qneet"  Measures  were  at  once  token  to  sa- 
cure,  if  possible,  the  requisite  fonds,  and  in 
about  tBree  weeks,  more  than  ?G,0OO  was  col- 
lected. The  miBsionaries  were  ordained  on 
the  6th  of  Feb.,  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Salem, 
and  after  some  delay  sailed,  Messrs,  Jadson 
and  Newell,  with  their  wives,  in  the  Caravan, 
from  Salem,  Feb,  19,  and  Messrs.  Nott  Hall, 
and  Rice,  with  the  wife  of  Mr,  Nott,  in  tho 
Humony  from  Philadelphia,  about  the  same 
time—Sw  Traci/'a  Hictory  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M. ;  Life  of  Ih.  Worcester,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  2  ,- 
Memoir  if  Dr.  Jtubon,  page  39  aitd  on ;  arui  Re- 
ports of  the  Board. 

Prom  this  small  b^inning  the  Board  has 
gone  on  until  now  its  annnal  receipts  are  about 
?300,000,  and  it  has  under  its  care,  in  different 
porlB  of  tho  world,  near  400  missionary  lOf 
boners,  male  and  female,  sent  from  this  coon- 
try,  and  more  than  200  native  helpers.  The 
annual  meetings,  which  are  hold  in  September, 
from  being  attended  by  seven  meml>er8,  as  in 
1811,orbyninea8inl8l2,  inthe  parlor  of  a 
private  dwelling,  have  come  to  be  occasions 
of  folly  as  deep  and  ezteosiye  ioterest  as 
any  annually  recurring  rebgious  occasion  in 
the  United  States,    "niey  comqieuce  nsoally 
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on  Vaeoda.j  afterDOon  and  close  in  the  foreDoon 
of  U»e  neit  Fridfty.  They  are  alwaya  open  to 
the  public,  and  can  be  held  oul;  in  towns  of 
eomidavMe  population,  tbat  loi^iiigs  may  be 
(iimisbed  for  w  many  haadredg  who  come 
together  from  every  nectioD  of  the  conotry. 
The  l&rgeet  bonses  of  worabip  are  not  safficieot- 
ly  iarge  to  acconunodate  all  who  wisb  to 
hwr,  uid  Dsiuliy  on  Wednesday  and  Tbora- 
day  evcaings  BimoltaDeoas  meetings,  for  pop 
olar  addrcaa,  are  held  in  two  and  sometimes  in 
three  diS«rent  hoiueB.  This  is  the  case  also 
oollianday  alternoon,  when  the  Lord's  Sapper 
iicdebrkted. 

OrgofUtation,  Modt  ijf  Operation,  ^. — He 
dSeaa  of  the  Boaid  are  cnoaen  umoallv,  by 
ballot,  tnA  ore,  at  present,  a  Preddent,  vice- 
Premdeot,  Becording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  two 
Anditflis,  four  CorreepoDding  Secretsiies,  and 
a  Prudential  Committee  of  eight.  This  com- 
mittee, whoae  membem  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their-eerrices,  meets  at  the  miaaioDary 
Iwasc  at  least  once  ever;  week,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Tor  the  transaction  of  boainess. 
There  ere  now  about  200  corponite  members 
of  the  Board  residing  in  at  least  21  dlfierent 
fiiatesof  the  Union.  These  alone,  by  the  char- 
ter, are  Totiag  members,  forming  the  body  cor- 
p«ate ;  bat  me  payment  of  8^0,  if  the  persoa 
he  a  clei^^jmaji,  or  8100,  if  a  layman,  codsU- 
tales  any  one  an  honorary  member,  who  may 
share  fuly  in  the  deliberations  of  tJie  anno^ 
meetings.  Aboat  9,000  persons  have,  since 
'  the  beginniiw,  been  thos  constitnted  honorary 
members.  There  is  also  a  small  number  of 
cwitsponding  members,  resdinK  mostly  in 
Direign  lands,  and  ohosen,  as  are  the  corporate 
members,  by  ballot. 
Tlus  'BouA  is  neither  an  ecdedastical  nor 
^  ft  denominatiiHud  body,  and  is  not  supported 
by  denominalioDS  as  such,  bnt  by  inoividaal 
Cnristians.    The  Commissioners  were  at  first 

Solnted  by  tfaeOeneral  Asociation  of  Mass- 
Dsetla,  which  is  Congregational,  with  pow- 
ato  adopt  theirown  form  of  organization  mid 
their  own  mlea  and  regulations.  By  its  char- 
ter, obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
ehasetts,  in  1812,  the  Board  electa  its  own  mem- 
hen  without  limitation  as  to  numbers,  or  resi- 
dence, or  religious  denomination ;  but  not  lees 
than  one-third  of  the  mcmbo^  most  at  all  times 
be  respectable  laymen,  and  not  less  than  ono- 
third  respectable  dei^ymen.  In  1812,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  behalf  or  the  Board,  saggeeted  to  the 
Qeoml  Assembly  of  the  FnsbjtCTian  Ghorch, 
"  the  expediency  of  forming  an  institution  simi- 
Isr  to  tlieirs,  between  which  and  theirs  there 
Bight  be  BQch  cocjieration  as  should  promote 
Ik  great  object  of  missions  amongst  the  one- 
w«<dised  natioDS."  The  AsaembTy,  howevta-, 
while  they  urged  the  chorches  nndcr  their  care 
to  aid  in  this  ^ood  work,  thought  "  the  business 
of  fbreiga  misions  might  probably  be  best 
nianigiri  under  a  single  Board,"  and  so  decli- 
ned forming  any  separate  institution.    At  the 


very  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  (Sept.,  1812) 
thirteen  new  members  were  elected,  from  scvea 
different  states,  of  wliom  eight,  4  from  New 
York,  2  from  New  Jersey,  and  2  from  Pcnn- 
sylvania,  were  FresbytcriaDS.  la  1831,  of  G2 
corporate  members,  31  wore  Presbyterians, 
24  Congregational  ists,  6  Bcformcd  Dutch,  and 
one  Afeociate  Keformed ;  and  of  the  70  or- 
dained misionaries,  39  were  Presbyterians,  29 
Congregationalists,  and  2  Reformed  Dutch. 
Until  the  division  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
in  1S37,  most  of  the  efforts  of  I'resbyterian 
chnrchee  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  mis- 
sions were  made  throngh  this  Board ;  and  this 
is  still  true  of  what  are  called  New  School 
Presbyterian  chnrches,  and  also  of  the  Itcform- 
ed  Dntoh  and  the  Asociate  Reformed  churches. 
Missionaries  from  these  dlfierent  deDomioatioDS 
have  always  been  sent  out  without  distinctioti, 
and  generally  withont  even  considering  their 
ecclesiastical  relations  in  designating  them  to 
their  fields  of  labor. 

The  missions  thns  formed,  are  not  controlled 
by  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  thoogh  tbey  may 
themselves  be  considered  as  in  some  sense, 
SQch  bodifs.  They  are  organized  and  governed 
as  commaoities,  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
missionariea  and  male  assistant  miasionarics 
deciding  all  ouestious,  in  tlieir  regular  meet- 
bgs.  Thus  the  missions  provide  for  the  organi- 
mtion,  government  and  care  of  chnrches,  which 
they  form,  and  may  enter  into  organizations 
among  themselves,  for  fraterool  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  as  associations  or  presbyteries, 
According  to  circumstances  and  tlic  views  and 
preference  of  the  majority.  So  far  as  any  use 
of  the  funds  of  the  Board  is  involved,  the  acJ 
tion  of  the  mission  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
reviuoa  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

By  its  charter  tbe  Board  is  limited  to  the 
work  of  "  propagating  the  Oospcl  in  heathen 
lands,  bv  supporting  miseionaries  and  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures."  Its 
missions  are  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  complete  evangelization  of  the  nations 
or  communities  to  whidi  they  are  sent  They 
are  not  regarded  as  permanent  iostitutions,  but 
are  established  to  plant  the  institutions  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  prepare  the  people  themselves 
to  support  these  institutions ; — to  gather 
chnrches  which  are  expected  to  be  ultimately 
self-enpporting  chnrehes,  sustaining  their  own 
religious  teachers,  and  acting  for  the  still  fur- 
ther propagation  of  tbe  truth.  A  leading  ob- 
ject tnerefore,  has  ever  been,  as  fast  as  poaable, 
to  educate  and  train  a  pious  native  ministry, 
who  may  be  fitted  to  act  as  pastors  of  the  na- 
tive churches,  and  as  evangelists  in  gathering 
churches.  For  this  purpose  oot  only  hare 
schools  of  a  lower  order  been  established,  but 
seminaries,  in  which  native  younr  men  of  pietv 
and  promise  might  be  thoronwily  educated, 
and  also  boarding-schools  for  gins,  from  which 
educated  native  preachers  and  teachers  might 
obtftin  suitable  partners  for  life. 
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With  the  same  end  in  view,  to  raise  np  Chris- 
tian churches  and  commanities,  which  ahall  be 
independent  of  all  foreign  aid  and  foreign  in- 
strnctioD,  mBcfa  labor  has  been  expended  to  re- 
duce unwritten  languages  to  a  written  (bnn, 
to  prepare  faithftil  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
ture^ and  to  give  a  Christian  literature  to 
those  f6r  whose  evangelization  the  misaions 
have  been  established.  By  the  misBiouarice  of 
this  Board  fifteen  diferent  languages  have 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  Sin'iptni 
faavo  been  translated  wholly  or  in  part  in 
more  than  tweii<^j  lan^oges.  Still  it  is  ever 
inculcated  Dpon  the  nussionaries  that  thev  are 
to  regard  themselves  as  sent,  emphaticallj,  to 
j/reach  tlie  Gospei,  and  thus,  with  Divine  assists 
ance,  to  torn  men  individuallv,  and  at  once, 
"  from  darkness  to  light ;  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God  f  aSid  that,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  eveiT  other  work  is  to  be  sobordioate  to 
this  in  the  labors  of  the  missions.  Id  relation  to 
other  societies  the  Board  acts  strictly  upon  the 
principle  of  non-interference ;  in  agreement 
with  others  considering  "  certain  great  centres 
of  human  society  and  marts  of  commerce,  as 
common  ground"  to  some  extent,  bot  in  all 
other  cases  avoiding  fields  of  labor  which  are 
already  occupied  by  others. 

Results — Satisfies,  ^c. — The  operations  of  the 
Board  have  been  crowned  with  many  tokens 
of  Divine  favor.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
particular  accounts  of  revivals,  with  which  tie 
missions  have  been  hvored ;  these  acconnta 
will  fas  found  in  the  notices  of  the  several  mis- 
sions ;  but  simple  reference  may  hoe  be  made 
to  revivala  at  Ceylon  in  1819, 1821, 1824,  and 
'25, 1830  and  '31,  and  1835  ;  to  the  great  re- 
vival at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1838,  '39  and 
'40,  aa  the  fruits  of  which  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persona,  giving  hopeful  evidence  of 
piety,  were  received  into  the  chnrchea ;  to  revi- 
vals among  the  Nestorians  in  1646, 1849, 1850, 
and  1651 ;  to  repeated  revivals  among  the 
Choctaws  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  on  this 
continent ;  and  to  the  reformation  among  the 
Armenians,  obviously,  a  work  of  Divine 
grace,  and  a  work  of  deep  interest  and  great 
promise,  though  diS^ng  Rom  many  of  the  rr 
Tivals  already  referred  to,  which  has  been  i 
progKss  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
alltfrom  the  beginning,  more  than  iorty  thous- 
and hopeful  converts  have  been  gathered  into 
churches  connected  with  the  difitrent  missions. 
None  but  those  who  are  thought  to  give  evi- 
dence of  true  piety  are  received  to  the  ehurdies 
and  much  care  is  exercised  by  the  missionaries 
in  receiving  members. 

The  receipta  and  erpendituree  of  the  Board, 
for  each  year  since  lU  organization,  and  for 
each  }>eriod  of  four  years,  are  presented  in  the 
following  table. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  that  all 
missionary  societies  and  boards,  after  a  certain 
period  in  their  history,  b^n  to  receive  back 
tbetr  expenditures   from  the  missions  which 


they  have  planted.  The  som  thus  reeeired  by 
thu  Board  in  18S3  was  $12,905,  which  is  more 
than  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  their  whole 
receipts.  And  this  proportion  ie  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  large  London  societies,  which 
have  been  much  longer  in  operation. 


advance  upon  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
period.  But  though  there  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  constant  progress,  the  reedpta  have 
often  &llen  below  the  expenditures,  and  tbere 
have  been  seasons  of  ^reat  pecuniary  embar- 
raasment  in  the  operations  ot  the  aociety.  In 
1837  embarrassments  of  this  hind  occuned, 
the  sad  rifecte  of  which  were  deeply  and  widely 
felt    For  some  years  previous  to  1836  the 


meuis  provided  had  beea  safSeient ;  like  Pra- 
dential  Committee  felt  encouraged  to  enter 
upon  new  aod  enlarged  optrationa,  and  the 
call  was  Epeciall;  for  meo,  while  the  chnrches 
supposed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  T^;ard 
to  meaog.  In  the  mean  time  laborers,  in  an- 
BW&  to  the  call,  offered  their  Bcrvicra  in 
JacreaaioK  nombCTS,  and  within  four  fears, 
from  1833  h)  1836  inclnsiTe,  no  leas  than  185 
new  laborers,  male  aod  female,  were  seat 
abroad.  Expenses  were  thus  greatl;  increas- 
ed, and  the  receipts  did  not  incrCBse  in  pro- 
portion. At  the  annnal  meeting  in  1836  it 
was  annonnced  that  6i  missionary  laborers 
-were  then  under  appointment,  who  were  ex- 
pecting soon  to  be  sent  abroad ;  but  there  was 
a  balance  of  about  S39,000  against  the  trea- 
Bory  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  (July 
31,)  and  that  balance  was  increasing.  The 
voice  of  the  meeting,  however,  and  the  voice 
of  the  churches,  still  wae  "  let  the  misiouaries 
be  sent ; "  and  the  means  Seemed  likelv  to  be 
provided.  Prom  October,  1836,  to  February, 
1837,  the  receipts  greatly  incTeascd,  and  in  the 
mean  time  60  laborers,  male  and  female,  had 
embarked  for  their  reroective  Gelds.  Bot  now 
there  came  a  financial  crisis  in  the  a&ire  of 
the  country.     Pecnniary  difficulties 


with  veiT 


press  npon  the  1)i  _,  . .  _ 

great  severity;  the  receipts  of  the  Board 
rapidly  diminiEikcd,  and  the  debt  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  committee  felt  obliged  to  stop. 
Laborers  under  appointment  were  detaiow, 
and  new  missionaries  were  appointed  only  on 
condition  that  they  would  not  be  sent  out,  and 
must  be  at  no  expense  to  the  Board,  nntil  the 
state  of  the  treasury  should  wamint  it  Thus 
discouraged,  many  turned  from  regarding  the 
heathen  world  and  looked  for  other  fields  of 
labor,  and  never  dnce  have  there  been  bo  many 
ready  to  oOer  tbemselves  for  the  foreign  ser- 
vice. But  this  was  not  all.  Difficultiea  still 
increasing,  the  committee  felt  called  npon,  in 
Jnne,  to  eortajl  the  appropriations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  misions  for  the  year  1838, 
by  WO,000 ;  and  the  missions  were  informed 
of  the  painfol  necessity,  aud  required  to  con- 
tract their  operations.  With  60  more  laborers 
to  be  snppwted,  the  pecnniary  means  of  the 
misBions  were  thus  reduced  ^5,000  below 
what  had  been  allowed  in  1S36.  The  effect 
was  decjJy  piunfid.  Every  missionary  was 
--■-      "Bd,  and  every  branch  of  missionary 
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athome,  and  the  Pradeiitial  Committee  oil  learn- 
ed some  important  lessons ;  and  a  new  impulse 

was  given  to  miaeionary  eSort,  particulaily  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  in- 
telligence of  the  disaatroos  influence  of  such 
reduced  appropriations  was  received.  The 
financial  embarrassments  were  felt  first  and 
meet  severely  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  j 
those  in  such  commnnitiee  who  would  have 

Sven  liberally,  fonnd  themselves  deprived  of 
e  means  of  giving ;  the  country  chnrchcs 
were  thos  called  npon  to  come  with  more  lib- 
erality to  the  support  of  the  missionary  work, 
and  in  these  churches  the  amount  contributed, 
and  doubtless  also  the  nmnber  of  contribators, 
greatly  incrtased. 

Such  painful  consequences  of  financial  diffi- 
culty have  never  since  occurred,  and  it  is 
believed  will  never  Again  occnr  in  Uic  history 
of  this  society.  The  treaanry  was  not  fiilly 
relieved  until  1842.  Indeed,  in  1841  the  debt 
had  increased  to  $5T,000 ;  and  for  five  years 
again,  from  1847  to  18S1,  there  was  a  constant 
balance  against  the  treasury.  In  1848  this 
balance  was  $59,890.  But  while  all  proper 
economy  has  been  used,  and  the  appropriations 
to  the  missions  have  been  limited  to  the  lowest 
safe  amount,  the  operations  hare  been  steadily 
carried  forward,  and  contributions  have  been 


r  greatly  n 
hildrcD  wer 


operations  crippled.  Schools  were  broken  np 
_  — "y  reduced,  and  in  Ceylon  alone  5,000 
B  dismissed  from  under  Christian 
to  the  wilderness  of  heathenism;" 
the  (adtities  for  preaching  were  abridged ;  the 
oparations  of  presses  were  greatly  diminished ; 
native  teocheia  and  other  hdpers  were  de- 
prived of  employment ;  native  Ohrislians  were 
aisbeartened,  and  the  opposing  heathen  tri- 


DiBi^ed. 

Still  the  influence  of  this  reveree  was  not 
simply  eviL  The  miBsiona,  the  Christidn  public 


increased  as  again  to  relieve  the  Board. 

Until  1638  the  Board  had  no  permanent 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  business 
at  Boston,  which  has  ever  been  the  centre  of 
its  operations;  and  much  inconvenience  and 
loss  had  been  experienced  from  frequent  remo- 
vals. This  year  an  eligible  site  was  purchased 
in  Fembertoo  Square,  and  a  substantial  build- 
ing erected ;  the  whole  expense  being  met 
from  permanent  funds,  which  could  not  be  used 


has  invested  fluids,  of  which  the  interest  only 
mav  be  used,  amounting  to  S96,0O0. 

The  missions  now  noder  the  core  of  the  Board 
are  thefollowing.of  each  of  which  a  particular 
notice  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place ; 

The  misuon  to  the  Zulus,  and  the  Gaboon 
mi^on,  in  Africa ;  the  mi^on  to  Oreccc, 
and  the  mission  to  the  Jcwb,  in  Europe ;  the 
miffiion  to  the  Armenians,  the  Syrian  mission, 
the  Assyrian  mission,  and  the  mission  to  the 
Nestorians,  in  Western  Asia;  the  Bombay, 
Ahmednnggur,  Satara,  Kolapnr,  Madras,  Ar- 


cot,  Madura,  and  Ccyion  missions,  in  Southern 
Asia ;  the  Canton,  Amoy,  and  EHih-chau  mis- 
sions, in  China;  missions  to  the  Choctaws, 
the  Cbcrokeea,  the  Dakotas,  the  Ojibwas,  the 
Scnecas,  the  Tnscaroras,  and  the  Abcnaquis, 
among  the  North  American  Indians ;  and  the 
Microneeian  mission  in  the  NorthPacific  Ocean. 
The  large  and  successful  Sandwich  Islands  mis- 
sion has  just  passed  from  nndcr  the  care  of  the 
Board  as  an  or^nized  mission,  and  bein^  merg- 
ed in  the  Ohnatian  community  of  the  islands, 
which  have  been  virtually  christianiBed ;  but 
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necessary  ali  is  bUII  farnifltied  for  the  support  i  periods,  fleparated  by  interals  of  tai  yens, 
of  religions  and  educatioaal  institatioiia.  commeiidDg  with  1623,  eleven  years  atl^  the 

The  followiDg  table  preeenta  the  more  im-  Bret  miasionarieB  were  sent  ont 
portant  sUtiatics  of  the  tnisuons  at  different  [ 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SIONABY  UNION.— ITiifl  is  the  name  adopt- 
ed by  the  Forci^  Missionary  Association  of  the 
r^dar  or  OalviDistic  Baptists  of  the  oon-slave- 
holding  States,  and  with  few  exceptions,  it  is 
entirely  dependent  on  them  for  its  mainteoance 
and  directioD.  £3iBtiiig,atfirat,withBdiB'erent 
organization,  aod  under  the  name  of  the  Bap- 
tist TrieDoiol  Convention,  it  was  founded  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1814,  near  the  date  at 
which  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  entered 
upon  the  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
series  *of  events  which  have  always  been  deemed 
extraordinary  and  providential,  and  are,  on 
that  acconnt,  worthy  of  a  brief  narration. 

In  the  earliest  company  of  missionaries  sent 
to  the  east,  hy  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  were  Bev. 
Adouiram  Judaon  and  Bev.  Luther  Rice,  who 
in  separate  ships,  sailed  from  the  United  States 
in  1812.  During  the  passage  to  Calcutta,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson  found  reason  to  change  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  mode  and  the  aabjeds 
of  Oliristian  baptism.  On  their  arrival  in  In- 
dia they  repaired  to8erampore,andon  making 
known  their  views,  were  baptized  by  immersion 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  missionarica  of 
the  English  Baptist  mission,  who  were  stationed 
there.  A  few  weeks  later  Rev.  Mr.  Eice 
avowed  a  similar  change  in  his  sentiments,  and 
was  also  baptised  at  Seramporc.  It  was  this 
nne^cted  announcement  that  these  Americao 
Missionaries,  who  hod  already  arrived  in  the 
East,  had  become  Baptists  and  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  Baptist  churbbea  of  the 
United  States  for  the  means  of  prosecating  the 
Bclf-denying  and  heroic  mission  they  had  un- 
dertaken, that  first  enlisted  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  that  denomination  in  this  country, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  th(»r  earliest  foreign 
missionary  organization. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
Mtsrs.  JndsOQ  and  Bice,  containing  this  an- 
nouncement, a  society  was  formed  in  Boston, 
which  waa  styled,  "  The  Baptist  Society  for 


Propagating  the  Qospel  in  India  and  other 
Foreign  Pftrta."  The  new  Socie^,  which  was 
designed  to  be  the-  parent  of  nnmerons  anxil- 
iariea,  immediately  pledged  to  Mr.  Judson  an 
adequate  sapport  in  the  proeecution  of  his  mis- 
sion, whenever  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  should  discontinue  their  patronage ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  thinking  that  snch  aa 
arrangement  might  be  more  acceptable  to  bim 
as  well  OS  more  advantagcons  in  its  results,  they 
proposed  that  heshould  become  connected  witn 
the  English  Baptist  Mission  at  Serampore. 
This  proposal  was  very  wisely  and  fortunBtcly 
declined  by  the  managers  of  that  mission,  who 
urged  upon  theirAmerican  brethren  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  misdonary  society,  in  the 
Qnited  States.  At  this  juncture,  early  in  the 
year  1814,  Mr.  Rice  arrived  in  America  from 
C&loutta,  having  returned  for  the  special  pm>- 
pose  of  enlisting  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
country  in  the  enterprise  of  forming  misaiona 
among  the  heathen.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed traveling  agent  of  the  society  abeady 
formed,  and  was  directed  to  visit  the  churches 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  at  the 
same  time,  an  address  to  the  members  of  tho 
denombation  was  prepared  b^  the  society's 
managers,  setting  forth  the  obligations  which 
Qod  in  his  providence  had  imposed  on  them, 
in  conseqnence  of  the  secession  of  Messrs. 
Judson  and  Bice  from  the  missions  which  they 
had  been  sent  to  establish.  Through  the  agency 
of  these  causes,  nnmerons  local  societies  for 
missions  were  soon  formed  in  nearly  all  the  older 
states,  most  of  them  auxiliary  to  the  society 
originally  established  at  Boston.  The  appeal 
which  had  been  made  was  not  disregarded,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  the  awakened  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, a  general  meeting  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  delfsates  from  societies  and  rcligiout 
bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1814.  At  thb 
meeting  was  formed,  "  The  General  Missionary 
Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 
Uie  United  States  of  America,  for  Foreiini 
Missioas."    The  Coostitution  provided  that  the 
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CoaTentkH)  should  meet  once  in  tiirce  years 
wid  that  it  should  be  composed  of  msaooe  who 
^ODld  annnall;  contribate  one  hundred  dollars 
or  who  shoald  represent  societies  contribntiag 
that  Hum.  The  affairs  of  the  Conrentioa 
eotmsled  to  a  board  of  managera  who  we 
be  elected  once  in  three  jeors,  and  in  whom 
was  vested  the  appoIuUnent  of  the  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  other  officers,  and  also  of  all 
the  missionaries.  By  a  subsequent  alteratioo 
in  its  CiMstitutioD,  Wie  Conveotion  for  a  con- 
sidernble  period,  embraced  not  oolj  the  foreign, 
bat  also  the  home  missions  of  the  Baptist  d& 


ton,  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia.  These  latter 
objects,  however,  were  alwapi  regarded  as  se- 
coudarf,  and  were  at  length  cotirelj  laid  aside, 
and  the  ConventioQ  left  to  Itf  owo  proper  work 
of  foonding  and  directing  foreign  mis^ioos. 

The  Triennial  ConreDtioD,  thus  collecting  its 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  coaDtrj*,  con- 
tinoed,  with  the  slight  exceptions  already  stated, 
unchanged  in  its  orgaoizatiou  till  the  year  1845. 
when,  ID  common  with  similar  asBoeialions  in 
other  denominations,  its  councils  became  dis- 
tracted and  its  treasory  embnrrased  by  tljp 
sectional  feads  gcneratol  by  the  discussion  of 
the  institatiOD  of  slavery.  At  this  time  the 
cborchcE  in  most  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
becoming  dtssatiafied  with  the  principles  avow- 
ed by  its  managers,  nnilcd  in  a  separate  organi- 
sation, under  the  name  of  the  "HoDthem  Bap- 
tist Convention."  In  November,  1845,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Ooaveotion,  an 
entire  change  was  eftcdcd  in  its  compoeition 
and  a  new  Constitution  adopted,  which  acclarcd 
its  single  object  to  be  to  "diffuse  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of 
mifsioiH,  throughout  the  world."  Accordiog 
to  its  new  Conatitation,  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative membership  is  laid  aside,  sod  the  as- 
sociation is  DOW  composed  of  life  members  who 
are  made  snch  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
doltais ;  its  name  is  also  changed  to  the  "  Ame- 
rican ^ptist  Foreign  Missionary  Union."  Its 
meetings  are  aanuaT,  and  its  affairs  are  commit- 
ted to  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  7o 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  ouethird  must  not 
be  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  appoint 
ttoin  their  own  number  an  execative  commit- 
tee of  nine  persons,  by  whom,  in  connection 
with  two  corresponding  secrelariea  and  a  treo- 
snrcr,  missionaries  are  appointed,  missions  are 
established,  and  all  the  actual  bnsioess  of  the 
society  is  transacted.  Tho  members  of  the 
Cnion,  as  has  been  stated,  genemlly  belong  to 
the  Baptist  chnrches  in  the  non-slaveholthng 
States,  bat  this  resoits  from  the  influence  of 
common  sentiments  and  not  frran  any  provi- 
don  of  its  ConstitntioD.  It  is  in  rcahty  as 
comprehensive  as  v»a  the  convention  which 

Cieded  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  legal  and 
III  saccessor. 


Thus  organiEed  and  composed,  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Union,  from 
the  humble  begioninge  with  which  it  com- 

menoed,  has  steadily  advanced  in  its  work  and 
has  extended  its  missions  fW>m  Rangoon  in  the 
itingdom  of  Barmah,  where  the  first  was  estab- 
lished, to  all  parts  of  that  kingdom,  to  Siam, 
China  and  Assam,  to  the  Teloogoos  in  India, 
to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  Greece,  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  to  the  Indiana  of  the 
American  continenL  In  the  nomber  of  its 
missions,  io  the  extent  of  its  resources,  and  the 
amount  of  its  annua!  reTcnaea,  it  ranks  second 
only  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissiooeta 
among  the  foreign  missionary  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  Its  missionaries  have 
been  sent  forth  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  They  have  l>cen  in  all 
cosiis  instructed  to  make  this  their  great  object 
and  to  r^ord  the  introduction  of  science  and 
art,  tlie  education  of  the  young  and  even  the 
translatioa  of  the  Scriptures  as  subsidiary  to 
it  The  number  of  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  sent  from  this  country,  and  who 
are  now  in  the  employment  of  the  managers  of 
the  Union,  is  sixty-six  missionaries  and  sizty- 
foor  female  assistants,  exclusive  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  preachers,  teachers,  and  other  as- 
sistants who  nave  been  appointed  from  amon^ 
the  native  converts  in  the  several  countries 
where  the  missions  have  been  established. 
These  missionaries  ore  now  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  the  languages  of  upwards  of 
twenty  diO^ut  divisions  of  the  human  roco. 
Tliey  have  established  twentjKtne  organized 
missions,  embracing  84  stations  and  five  hnn- 
dred  and  thirty-nine  outetations,  and  in  the 
churches,  1S2  in  number,  which  they  have 
planted  in  the  different  ports  of  the  world,  are 
embraced  about  J5,21i>  persons  who  have  been 
converted  by  their  labors.  Their  schools  are 
"'i,  and  contain  I,D92  pupils. 

Of  these  missions  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  are  those  among  the  Burmans  and 
I  the  kingdom  of  Bunnah  and  like 
ncighborii^  provinces,  and  those  in  several  of 
the  states  of  Germany.    The  Karens  present  a 

Sibr  example  of  a  people  for  the  most  part 
out  any  form  of  idolatry,  but  possessed  of 
lingular  moral  sensibility  and  unnsnally  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Goq)el  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Oppressed  and  despised  by  their 
Burmon  masters,  they  have  hailed  the  advance- 
ment of  English  power  in  the  East,  and  have 
entered  with  gladness  into  tho  freedom  and  se- 
curity which  it  everywhere  brings.  They  have 
received  Christianity  from  the  teachiog  of  the 
missionaries  with  an  eagerness  which  has  sel- 
dom been  paralleled  among  any  other  portion 
of  mankind.  After  these  no  other  missions  of 
the  Union  have  had  a  succob  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  mission  in 
Germany.  It  w»s  commenoed  by  the  baptism 
of  a  devoted  and  liberal  minded  German,  Mr. 
G.  U.  Oucken,  in  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  at 
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HataboTg,    in  1833,  by  Ker,  Dr.  Scare,  who 


at  that  time  ivaa  reeiding  in  Qcnnaoy  as  a 
Btndeat.  Since  then,  by  the  persevering  labors 
of  this  earliest  convert,  a  miBsion  baa  been  es- 
tablished which,  without  a  single  tnisdonary 
sent  from  the  United  States,  now  extends 
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through  nearly  oil  tbe  states  of  Germany  and 


into  Denmark  aod  Holland. 

The  following  table  presents  a  compnihoD- 
sire  view  of  the  missions  of  the  Union,  and 
their  resalls : 
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The  officera  of  the  American  Baptist  For- 
eign Missionary  Union  cboaen  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  May,  1854,  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  L.L.  D.,  PrCHident ; 
Hev.  Bartholomew  T.  "VVelsh,  D.D.,  Eev.  SUas 
Bwley,  D.D.,  Vice-Presidenta. 

Ecv.  WUliam  Shailer,  D.D.  Recording  Sec- 

Tbe  Board  of  Managers  is  conpOeed  of  75 
■members,  who  are  annually  elected,  and  of 
whom  at  least  one-third  are  not  ministers  of 
-the  QoHpel.  Of  this  Board,  the  officera  in  1854 
were  as  follows : 

Hon.  Ira  Harris,  Chdrmain. 
"  BoT.  Sewall  S.  Guttting,  Recording  Secre- 

EiRCcnvB  OrricBHs ; 

Eev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.D.,  Corresponding 
Secretory  for  the  For^gn  Department 

Rev.  Edward  Bright  D.D.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 

Richard  E.  Eddy,  Treasnrer. 


The  subjoined  table  will  present  a  complete 
view  of  the  financial  growtn  and  pres&nt  ro- 
EOnrcea  of  the  "  Misaionory  Union"  : 

Contributiotu  to  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Union. 
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1845 
1»46 
1847 


7UT6  21 
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85,009  24 
65394  42 
88,902  99 


1851 

1852 
1853 
1854 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION :  Tbis  Society  wna  organ- 
ised in  the  city  of  New- York  in  the  montU  of 
May,  1S49,  It  wob  formed  by  the  nuion,  or  fo- 
uon  nither.oftbroe  societies  which  liadcsistctl 
tor  Beveral  years,  (t)  There  was  The  Forbiok 
BvASGKUCAL SociErr.  Thehistoryof  thissoci- 
ety  is  as  foQowB :  Shortly  after  the  French 
Rcvolation  of  July,  1830,  eeveral  ChriBtii 
brethren  in  Paris  wrote  to  geaticineD  io  Nei 
York, — some  of  whom  had  tonnerly  resided 
FroDee.  in  partait  of  commercial  business,  and 
others  had  visited  that  country  as  tnivelers, — 
to  say  tiiat  tlie  new  coostitntioo  to  which  that 
Berolution  had  given  existence,  granted 
Protestaols  a  large  amount  of  religious  hbcrty, 
and  thos  opened  the  door  for  evangelical  effort. 
The  communication  of  this  cheering  intelli- 
gence was  accompanied  by  an  earnest  entreaty 
for  help,  from  Christians  of  this  land — a  land 
wtiich  had  been  blest  by  receivmg  into  its  bo- 
som thousands  of  the  ezceUent  bnt  persecuted 
HogneDots,  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  for  whose  liberties  La  Fayette 
and  thousands  of  other  brave  Frenchmen  had 
Bofltred  and  bled. 

This  appeal  was  not  mode  in  vain.  The  Enm 
of  ?2,000  was  raised  and  sent,  and  the  saggce- 
tion  was  made  that  a  Home  Missinnary  docic- 
ty,  or  BOmelhing  ennivoient,  ahonld  be  formed, 
to  carry  forward  the  work  in  France.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  Hie  Evangriual  Sociay 
^  Fraaa  in  the  year  1833.  In  1834,  at  the 
request  of  tliat  Society,  a  small  aesociation 
waa  formed  in  New  York,  called  The  Frmck 
Asaxiation.  This  association  two  years  later 
took  the  name  of  The  Evangelical  AstociaCion. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1834,  at  the  reqacst  of 
that  committee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  (now  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird,)  agreed  to  ^  to  Prance  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  with  his  family,  for  three  years, 
and  moke  Paris  bis  home,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  could  be  done  by  the  American 
chorches  to  aid  their  Proteetant  brethren  in 
Prance.  Tbis  mission  was  fulfilled,  and  not 
Only  was  much  information  acquired  in  rela- 
tion to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  Pa- 
pal countries  on  the  Continent,  butagood  deal 
was  done  in  that  period  to  promote  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  northern  portions  of  it. 
Btsidee  what  TJu  Frenth  Atsxiation  was  en^ 
abled  todoforthccanseofthegoepelinFrottce 
daring  those  three  years,  the  American  Hooie 
Missionary  Society  was  induced  to  make  grants 
to  the  amount  of  84,500 ;  whilst  the  Amer- 
ican Bib'e  and  IVact  Societies  also  did  mnch. 

Id  the  epring  of  1638,  Dr.  Baird  rotorned 


and  reported  to  two  public  meetings  in  New 
York  the  state  of  things  in  France  and  other 

Ssat6  of  Europe.  In  the  month  of  May,  1839, 
'lie  'Foreign  Evangdiad  Soei^y  was  organ- 
ized, for  the  promotion  of  the  work  in  Papal 
countries  generally.  The  gentlemen  who  fbrm- 
cd  it  were  membera  of  the  Presbyterian,  Coo- 
gregationol,  and  Reformed  Datch  Churches, 
litis  Society  existed  from  1839  to  1849.  Diir- 
ing  this  period  of  ten  years  the  interest  whidi 
was  felt  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Papal 
world,  steadily  and  perceptibly  increased.  The 
Kev.  Dr.  Baird  returned  to  Emrope,  and  bis 
family  made  Paris  and  Geneva  their  home  for 
four  years  more,  whilst  he  on  the  one  hand 
traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent  in  pros- 
ccntion  of  the  work,  and  on  the  other,  re- 
turned twice  to  this  country  for  the  same  object 
At  the  end  of  ten  yeais  the  society  bod  mis- 
sionaries in  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Canada, 
Haytj,  and  South  America,  besides  having 
aided  the  work  in  Germany,  Poland,  Bossia, 
and  Italy.  The  reeeipta  of  the  Society  were 
810,127  in  1840,  813,725  in  1841, 815,733  in 
1842,  69,303  in  1843,  812,392  in  1844,  $16,- 
037  inl845, 819,930  in  1846, $14,670  in  1847, 
$19,214  in  1848,  and  23,805  in  1849  :  making 
in  all,  the  sum  of  $154,345,  received  during  a 
period  of  ten  years ;  all  of  which  snm  was  ex- 
pended in  the  various  branches  of  the  Society's 
operations.  The  receipts  of  7S«  French  Asio- 
cmlion,  and  7^  Evangetical  Association,  which 
preceded  The  Foreign  Evan^etiad  Society, 
were  $19,759.  Besides  all  tins,  there  passed 
through  the  haods  of  Dr.  Unrdon  Buck,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  tor  the  Grande  Ligoe 
Mission  in  Canada  from  first  to  last,  nearly  if 
not  Quite,  820,000,  not  including  some  86,000 
which  were  granted  to  that  mission  by  the  For- 
eign Evangelical  Society,  and  which  also  passed 
tl^gh  Ur.  Buck's  hands. 

(2)  In  the  year  1843,  Thb  Amkricam 
Protesiavt  Societt  was  formed.  It  owed 
existence  to  the  fact  that  the  immigr»- 
n  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Europe  bad 
become  very  great,  and  was  increasing  every 
year  with  a  fearfol  rapidity.  It  waafelt  that  this 
foreign  and  nn-Protestont  element  was  becom- 
ing very  large,  and  demanded  special  and  appro- 
priate effort  Indeed,  a  similar  movement  in 
some  respects,  had  been  made  some  yeara  earlier, 
when  an  "American  Reformation  Sodetr" 
was  formed  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brownlce  and  others.  And  although  that  So- 
ciety did  not  exist  long,  it  prepared  the  wav 
"  r  The  Ameriam  Prouitma  Sxiely,  of  whict 

3  are  speaking. 

This  Society  existed  from  1843  to  1849. 
Its  objects  were ;  1.  To  enlighten  Protestants 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  errors  of  Rome ; 
2.  To  convert  and  save  the  votaries  of  Borne 
who  are  among  us.  In  proeecation  of  these 
objects,  the  press  was  employed  and  a  goodly 
nmnber  of  colporteors  and  other  misaionarics 
were  maintained — laboring  among  the  Irish, 
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Oerman  and  other  foreign  RomaniEts  in  tlie 
country.  The  Society  interested  itself  greatly 
in  the  wiDter  of  1848-'49  in  behalf  of  the 
Portuguese  exiles  from  Madeira,  who  nefe  1j 
Triniikd,  and  took  meaaurea  to  briog  thea 
to  this  country.  The  receipts  of  the  Society 
were  about  $4,000  ia  1644,  $6,142  in  1845, 
89,014  in  1846,  519,365  in  1847,  824,672  in 
1848  and  $28,363  in  1849 ;  making  a  total  of 
392.160,  all  of  which  was  laid  out  m  prosecut- 
ing the  good  work  in  onr  own  country. 

(3)  lutbcyear  1843  also,  an  assodationwas 
formed,  in  New- York,  called  J^  Philo-haiian 
Society,  which  aftcrwarda  took  the  name  of 
The  Christian  Alliance.  This  society, 
BB  the  Americdo  Prot«fitaut  Society,  embraced 
good  men  of  many  if  not  all  the  eTangelical 
denominations.  It  is  known  that  its  object 
naa  to  aid  in  causing  the  truth  to  enter  into 
Italy — a  difficnlt  work  before  the  year  1848, 
ae  rejrards  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  still 
a  difficult  work  excepting  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  alone.  As  this  Bocicty  did  not 
publiflh  its  proceedings,  we  are  not  afcle  to  say 
aaythiug  of  them  further  than  that  it  i 
ployed  an  active  agent,  a  Protestant  Itali 
for  years  on  the  confiuca  of  Italy,  who  lost 
opportunity  for  sending  tracts  and  Hie  Sacred 
ScripturoB  into  tint  country.  Nor  ai"  — 
able  to  state  the  amonnt  of  its  roceipte. 

It  was  by  the  nuion  oF  these  three  aocietita 
in  the  month  of  May,  1849.  that  The  Jmeri- 
can  and  Foreign  Ckratian  Union  was  formed. 
The  new  Board  of  directors  aa  well  as  the 
cera,  were  chosen  from  among  the  boards  and 
officers  of  the  three  societits.  The  new  society 
undertook  the  work  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  three  societies,  and  entered  at 
once  apon  its  appropriate  labors. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  field  of 
tUs  society's  operations  includes  oar  own 
country  and  foreign  lands.  Aa  to  ita  objects, 
and  the  mode  by  which  it  aims  to  accomplish 
them,  the  following  article  (No.  II.)  of  its  con- 
stitution is  full  and  explicit :  "  The  object  of 
this  society  sliall  be  by  missions,  colporiage, 
the  press,  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  to 
diBiise  and  promote  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  and  a  pure  and.  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, both  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever  a 
cormpted  Christiani^  exists." 

The  society  contemplates  imparting,  bo  far 
aa  it  may  be  able,  a  pure  Ohristianity  to  those 
who  now  only  know  a  corrupt  form,  whether 
in  this  land  or  in  foreign  countries.  It  may 
well  deem  its  ficM  a  great  and  important  one. 
The  present  Pope  says  that  there  are  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  Komao  Catholics  in  the  world. 
I'he  present  Emperor  of  Rnssia  says  that  there 
are  Afty  millions  of  followers  of  the  Greek 
Cbarch  in  his  vast  empire.  These  two  esti- 
mates make  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  equal  the  fourth  part  of  the  human  race. 
And  although  his  holiness  may  make  quite  too 
lugh  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  kis  "  child- 


ren," jet  if  we  include  all  the  members  of  the 
Oriental  Churches,  (in  the  Torkiah  Empue, 
Independent  Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  aad  tiie 
Austrian  Kmpir^  we  shall  certainly  find  that 
the  Church  of  Eome  and  the  mx  Oriental 
Churches  cmbraco  not  mnch  less  than  one 
quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  And 
how  important  that  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  milliona  should  have  the  true  Koepel  I 
They  embrace  powerful  nations — France, 
Anatria,  Kuaaia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Italian, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  Portugucee  races. 

The  society  has  made  a  noble  bt^inning. 
In  the  year  ending  in  Maj^  1854,  (the^^  of 
its  existence,)  it  employed  between  130  and 
140  missionaries  of  all  classes,  at  home  and 
abroad,  (more  than  half  of  whom  were  ordiuned 
miniatersj  belongii^  to  seven  different  nations 
and  speaking  as  many  longnages.  Of  these, 
90  labored  among  the  Bomanists  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  this,  the  Society  uded  the 
work  directly  and  indirectly  in  many  ways, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  two  first 
years  of  its  existence,  1850  and  '51,  it  exp^d- 
ed  nearly  315,000  for  the  removal  to  Illinois 

ame  500  or  600  Portuguese  exiles,  to  whom 
.  _  hare  already  referred.  It  publishes  a 
monthly  Magazine  of  48  pages,  Jjie  Ameriatn 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  which  has  a 
' — e  circulation,  and  two  monthly  aheets,  one 

Inglish  and  the  other  iu  German.  It  has 
issued  quite  a  number  of  excellent  books  and 
tracts  relating  to  Itomanism,  and  is  constantly 
publishing  more.  Its  receipts  were  357,223  in 
1850,  $45,707  in  1851.  355,653  in  1852, 
867,'597  in  1853  and  375,751  in  the  year  end- 
ing in  May,  1854.  Making  a  total  of  $301^ 
931  in  five  years,  all  of  whi[£,  save  a  btJuice  of 
82,706,  was  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  at  home  and  abroad. 


sides  all  its  other  objects,  it  has  the  cause  of 

"  Eoligious  Liberty,"  the  "  Protection  of  Amer- 

citizena  when  abroad  in  their  rights  of 

jience  and  public  worship,"  Uie  "  Defence 

of  the  public  schools,"  and  the  proper  "  Ten- 
""""  of  church  property"  to  look  ader.  The 
it  meetings  which  it  held  in  the  city  of 
r-York,  in  behalf  of  some  of  these  objects, 
in  January.  1853  and  1854,  (the  Madiai,  and 
re1i)nou3  rights  of  Americans  when  abroad) 
exerted  a  happy  influence,  and  are  an  earnest 
ofwbat  itn:iay,with  God's  blessing,  be  expected 
*"  achieve  in  the  future. — Of  ficbr  op  ths  Soc. 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  MISSION  ASSO- 
CIATION.—Thia  Association  is  connected 
with  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  South-west.  It 
was  oi^anized  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober. 1842,  and  the  Executive  Board  located  at 
liOuisTille.  At  its  first  annnol  meeting,  the  year 
foilowiifg,  MX  missionaries  were  under  appoint- 
ment, four  of  whom  were  in  the  field,  and  the 
amountofreceiptswas83.000.  Thenextreport 
gives  15  misuonaries  and  asaietanta ;  75  bap- 
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Gana;  receipts $8,090.    The  third,  Bereateen 

Uboros,  two  small  schoola,  and  about  Ibrty 
baptisms.  The  report  for  1852,  shows  815,811, 
receipts;  foor  nuasioos,  located  amaog  the 
Choctaws,  Creeks,  Weaa,  Fionkeshairs,  Mia- 
niias,  and  Patairatamies ;  with  six  stations  aod 
eight  oat-stations ;  28  missionaries'  and  aa- 
Eistaats ;  21  chordiee ;  126  baptisms  daring 
tbe  j&w;  165  pupils  in  schools;  and  over 
L300  Gommonicanta.    (See  Indiaru.) 

AMERICAN  inSSIOSAKT  ASSOCI- 
ATION.—This  society  was  formed  at  Albany, 
N.  T^  September  3, 1846,  by  a  convention  of 
friends  of  missions,  who  were  diasatisSed  with 
what  th^  understood  to  be  the  position  of 
isting'  missionary  bodies,  relative  to  sluverj, 
oppression,  idolatry,  polygamy,  caste,  &c.,  &c 
Among  the  declared  objects  sooght  to  be  at- 
tained  by  the  Convention,  were  the  following : 
To  iostitute  uraogements  for  the  propagation 
of  a  pore  and  free  Christianity,  and  for  gather- 
ing and  sostaioing  chnrclKs  in  heathen  lands, 
from  which  these  and  othor  like  forms  of  iui- 
qoity  ahoold  be  excluded  by  terms  of  admis- 
Bton,  or  by  disciplinaty  process ;  to  anite  evan- 
gelical Christians  in  an  eObrt  to  give  the  Uos- 
-  pel  to  thoN  who  wse  destitnte  of  it,  without 
in-nHting  upon  those  points  on  which  the  t>cst 
and  most  enlightened  friends  of  Christ  still  dif- 
ta ;  and  to  aecore  a  more  direct  responsibility 
in  Oia  management  of  the  society,  Ly  giving 
to  its  evangelical  sopportMS  a  vote  it  ' 
trol  of  ita  operations. 

In  the  aodresa  i«eDcd  by  the  Convention,  it 
was  stud  tbat  the  crisis  then  apparent  in  the 
caose  of  missions,  aSbrded  a  favorable  oppor- 
tnnity  "  for  the  review  of  existing  osagca  and 
methods  of  missioaair  effort ;  of  comparing 
Ihcm  with  the  New  Testament  standard ;  of 
discarding  whatever  might  he  foutid  wrong  or 
defective,  and  sapplyiog  their  place  in  Buch 
manner  as  might  De  foood  to  accord  with  pri- 
nidre  teachings  and  examples."  The  Cocsti- 
tation  of  the  Association  provides  that  "  any 

Erson  of  evangelical  sentiments,  who  professes 
th  in  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  whQ  is  not  a 
slaveholder,  or  in  tbe  practice  of  other  immo- 
ralities, and  who  conbribnles  to  its  funds,  may 
become  a  member  of  the  society."  Its  a^rs 
are  managed  by  an  Execative  Committee  of 
twelve,  sabicct  to  the  revision  of  tbe  annnal 
meeting.  Chorches  or  local  missionary  bodies, 
agre^ng  to  the  principles  of  the  society,  may 
uipoint  and  sustain  mis^onaiics  of  their  own, 
toriMigh  the  a^ney  of  this  body.  "  The  bo- 
ciety,  in  collecting  funds,  in  ajipointin^  officers, 
agents,  aiid  missionaries,  and  in  selecting  fields 
of  labor,  and  conducting  the  miasionary  work, 
will  endeavor  particularly  to  discountenance 
davery,  by  refusing  to  receive  the  known  fruifa 
of  onreqnited  labiv,  or  to  welcome  to  its  em- 
ploment  those  who  bold  slaves." 

soon  after  tbeformationof  the  Association, 
tbe  Vnian  Sfinionary  Society,   the    Committee 


for  the  West  Indian  iHstton,  and  the    ffestem 

Evangelical  Maaianary  Association  were  merged 
in  it,  and  their  missions  were  transferred  to  its 
care.  These  missions  were  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  ;  among  the  Ojibica  or  Chippetcay  In- 
dians of  Minnesota ;  and  in  Western  J/riea. 
The  society  has  now,  in  addition  to  these^  a 
mission  in  the  Sandtcich  Islands ;  in  Siam; 
among  the  fugitives  in  Canaila;  among  the 
Ckintse  and  other  foreigners  in  California;  and 
a  number  of  home  missionaries  in  the  destitute 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  it  has  also  recently 
undertaken  a  mission  to  the  Co^ta  in  Kg}-pt 

Missionaries  and  assistant  missiotinries,  male 
nnd  fcmnle,  in  Africa  13 ;  Jamaica  21  ;  Siam 
6  ;  Sandwich  Islands  2 ;  Canada  2  ;  California 
2  ;  among  the  Oiibwa  Indians  19 :  for  the  Copta 

2:    Total, 90 

Native  teachers  and  assistants,      -      ■  9 

Chnrchca  in  the  Foreign  field,  -  -  -  14 
Number  of  Chnreh  members,      -       -    1160 

The  following  table  shows  tiie  receiptsof  the     i 
society,  for  each  year  since  its  formation  : 
First  year  ending  6epL  1, 1847,      813,033  67 
Second  -      "  "    18^8,        17,095  74 

Third    "      -  "     1849,         21,982  96 

Fonrth "      "  "    1850,        25,159  66 

Fifth    "      "  "    1851, ,      34,535  47 

Sixth    "      «  «    1852,        30,233  54 

Seventh,      •■  "    1853,       42,496  20 


Total,    184,537  14 
It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  aggregate  of 
the  society's  receipts  for  the  first  seven  years  of 
its  existence,  has  been  §184,537  H,  and  its 
average  increase  about  24  per  cent  per  annum- 
The   homo   missionarits  of  the  Association 
are  Bpccially  instructed  to  discourage  intempe- 
raneo  and  slaTety,  fed  labor  for  their  removal. 
The  churches  to  which  they  minister,  as  well 
in  the  slave  states  as  elsewhere,  regard  slave- 
holding  as  a  disciplinable  offence,  and  exclude 
those  who  practice  it  from  their  commnnioD. 
Twelve  churches  have  been  formed  on  these 
principles  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina, 
and  ore  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Tbe  nomocr  of  home  mis^onarics  aided  by 
the  Association,  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
was  four;  in  the  seventh  year,  nincly.    The 
number  of  churches  under  their  care  was  one 
hundred  and  ei^ht.     The  whole  number  of 
church  members  is  not  known,  a  portion  of  the 
issionaries  having  made  their  reports  to  an 
Lxiliarr  sociely. — Rev.  Geo.  Whipple. 
AMiiBRST  :     A  town  in  the  province  of 
■tfanlmain,  in  Briti.'^h  Bormah,    It  was  founded 
1826  by  Lord  Amherst,  at  which  time  it  ho- 
me a  station  of  tbe  American  Baptist  Alts- 
m  in  Burmah.    It  is  the  burial-place  of  Mra. 
Aon  H.  Judson. 

AMOT :  A  ci^  of  Cniina.  situated  on  an 
bland  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  north- 
ward from  Canton ;  being  one  of  the  five  ports 
open  to  the  foreign  trode. 
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ANEITGTrU:  AEialandofNcwIIebridea, 

wliere  ie  a  atatioa  of  the  Loudoo  Ubaionar; 
Soctetj, 

ANNAMABOB:  On  the  Gold  Coast, 
West  Africa,  lat.  5°  lO'N.long.lo  5'W.  A 
Et«tioD  of  the  Wesleyan  MiBsioutiT;  Society, 
commenced  in  1835 :  hos  now  1  miasiooary,  3 
chapels,  S  local  preachers,  15  teacbera,  237 
Bcholara,  254  mcmbeiB,  and  900  atteodanls  on 
pnblic  worship. 

ANTIGUA:  Oneof  the  West  Indialales, 
lat.  17°  8'  N.  long.  61°  52'  W.  A  district  of 
the  WesleTBii  Misaionary  Society,  commenced 
in  1786  ;  has  now  17  misuODari«3, 8  statiooa, 
44  chapels,  42  local  preachem,  508  teachers, 
'  12,000  members,  5,523  scholars,  and  33,650 
attendaals  on  public  worship. 

AOTEA:  (Boccham-Dale)  in  New  Zea- 
land. A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.    Commenced  in  1823.    Has  now  one 

'aaionary,  10  chapels,  26  local  preachers,  315 
""0  Hcholars,  and  600  attendants  on 


ary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Upoln,  one  of  the 
Samoan  group. 

ARABIAN  COAST  :  An  onl-station  of 
the  Wesleyan  Jlissionary  Society,  in  South 
America..  {See Demerara.) 

ABABEJR :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Armenians,  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  tlie  Euphra^ 
tea.  Popuhition  6000  in  the  town,  sjid  15,000 
including  the  immediately  surrounding  dis- 
trict 

ARGOT  ;  A  city  of  Eastern  HindoosUo, 
seventy  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  populous  district,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  Americaa  Board  in  1852. 

ARMENIANS :  Arftenia,  in  the  most 
floorisliing  period  of  iU  history,  was  divided 
into  fifteen  proyiocea,  the  central  one  of  which 
was  Ararad,  the  second  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  (Gen.  8  :  4,  Jer.  51 :  27,  and  in  Heb., 
•  2  Kings  19  :  37,  Is.  37  :  38.)  Its  sitnation  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Aaia  Minor,  lying 
at  short  distances  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south-west,  the  Black  sea  on  tie  north- 
west, the  Caspian  sea  on  the  north-east,  and 
at  a  much  greater  distaot^  from  the  Persian 
Golf  on  the  south-east  Ita  western  boundary 
is  not  for  troas  six  hundred  milee  east  of  Cod- 
stAutinople.  It  extends  about  430  miles  in 
longitude,  and  abont  300  in  latitude ;  having 
on  the  north  the  ancient  Albania,  Iberia,  and 
Colchis ;  on  the  west,  Puutus  and  Gappadocia ; 
on  the  BOutb,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria;  aod 
on  the  tiast.  Media  Atrapataue,  or  the  modem 
Aderbaijan.  It  is  an  elevated  region,  abound- 
ing in  lofty  mountains,  and  having  a  climate 
of  considerable  severity.  Several  l^e  and 
celebrated  rivers  go  ont  from  it ;  the  Eapbra- 
tes  and  'Kgris  towards  the  Persian  Golf;  the 
Jorokh  (Akampsis)  to  the  Black  sea;  the 
Axas  (Arasesj  and  the  Koor  (Cyms)  to  \hs 


Caspian  Sea.  Some  portions  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  province  of  Ararad  (Amat) 
which  in  the  Bible  gives  name  to  the  whole 
of  Armenia,  are  of  great  fertility. 

History. — The  Armenian  race  is  claimed  to 
be,  and  probably  is,  of  the  highest  antiqni^. 
The  father  of  it,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, was  Haig,  a  son  of  Togarmab,  the  son  of 
Gomcr,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhct 
Hence  to  this  day,  in  their  own  language,  tliej 
call  themselves  Haik ;  their  country,  also,  they 
designate  by  the  some  name,  or  by  the  dcrivor 
live  Haiasdan.  The  seventh  of  the  dynasty 
of  Haig  was  the  &mous  hero  Aram,  from  whom 
the  names  Armenia  and  Armenian  originated, 
by  which  the  country  and  people  have  been 
known  among  foreigners  for  many  ages.  That 
distinguished  monarch,  after  freeing  his  own 
territory  from  invaders,  against  whom  the  Ar- 
menians  seem  to  have  had  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant resistance,  extended  his  arms  into  Gappa- 
docia, and  gave  laws  and  his  name  sitcccaiive- 
ly  to  the  regions  called.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Armenia ;  which,  united  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Armenia  Minor,  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Cssorea,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Pontus  to  those  of  Cilicia.   Armenia  Minor 

E Based  early  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
ut  dcservea  even  at  this  day,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  its  Armenian  inhabitants,  to 
retain  its  ancient  name. 

The  principal  foreign  relations  of  Armenia, 
during  the  early  part  of  ita  history,  were  doubt- 
less with  the  neigfaboriogkin^oms  of  Assyria, 
Medio,  and  Babylon.  The  mmute  dctaita  giv- 
en by  Armenian  historians  of  thia  troditionair 
period,  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  little  confi- 
deoce,  although  the  occasiooal  intermingling 
of  this  portion  of  their  history  with  that  of 
Scripture,  gives  na  cert^n  stand-points  of  in- 
terest and  certainty  from  which  to  view  it 
In  328  A..  G.,  Alexander,  whose  empire  abaorb- 
■ul  <"i  many  oriental  monarchies,  extended  bis 
,ac3ts  over  Armenia,  and  eitiDgnlshed  the 
dynasty  of  Haig,  which  is  said,  with  a  few 
grafts  upon  it  of  foreign  stocks,  to  have  beid 
dnring  eighteen  centoriea  uninterrupted  poe- 
9sionofUie  throne.  After  the  death  of  A  lex- 
ider,  Armenia  was  ruled  by  govemors, 
sometimes  of  Greek  and  sometimes  of  native 
origin,  who  derived  their  authority  from  Se- 
leucia  and  Macedonia,  and  at  times  laid  claim 
to  entire  indepeodeoce.  It  was  next  subdned 
by  the  power  that  overtnmed  the  empire  of 
the  Seleucids  io  the  East  and  formed  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  ambition  of  Rome. 
A.  C.  149,  Arsh&g  the  Great,  (Arsoces,  called 
also  Mithridatea  L]  grandson  of  the  rounder 
of  the  Parthian  Gmpu%,  placed  his  broUier 
Vagharsh&g  ( Valaraaces)  upon  the  throne  of 
Armenia.  Thus  commenced  this  branch  of 
the  ArsacidjB,  under  whose  reign  of  577  years, 
the  Armenians  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than 
during  any  other  period  of  their  history.  I)ik- 
ran  (Tigranes)  the  foortji  of  this  dynasty,  waa 
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an  Kll;  of  Hihrt&d,  ^Uuridatee)  the  great 
kiuf;  of  Fontus,  in  Iiu  wara  with  S^lla  and 
Lncnllna.  Thus  he  became  inTolved  id  a  war 
with  Rome,  which  Pompej  ended  by  impo^og 
upon  him  hamiliating  conditions  of  peace. 
New  allbnccs  against  Rome  led  to 
nmniDg-  of  his  country  bj  Anthony,  in  his  Par- 
thian wars,  34  A.  C.  The  part  north  of  the 
Aroa  was  given  to  hb  son,,  who  was  soon  ex- 
pelled, and  the  r^naiader  became  permanently 
tribntary  to  Augngtus.  With  this  division  the 
reining  fondly,  after  the  leading  members 
1^  died  in  captivity,  was  also  divided.  The 
Dorthcrn  branch,  alternately  nphcid  and  de- 
throned by  the  Romans  and  Persians, 
length  sopplanted  by  Georgian  princL_.  __ 
^ain  yielded  td  a  brother  of  the  tieg  of  Per- 
eia,  and  finally  after  a  separatioa  of  85  years 
the  whole  coontry  was  reunited  under  the 
aoDthem  branch.  This  branch  had  its  capital 
at  UedzjHn,  (Nisibis.)  From  a  remote  anti- 
qnity  the  cxn^west  part  of  Mesopotamia  was 
iohabittsl  by  a  race  reeembli  ng  the  Anoenians 
in  person,  manoen,  and  language ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  eta,  coostita- 
tsd;  according  to  Anaeaian  report,  ander  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia  of  the  Armenians,  an 
int>vral  part  of  their  kingdom,  and  was  the 
Rsidence  of  the  court  fw  228  years.  Abgar, 
one  of  their  sovereigns,  they  say,  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  to  Oorfa,  and  waa  there 
converted  to  Christianity.  Having  believed 
]d  Christ  from  mere  report,  he  corresponded 
with  him,  received  from  him  his  portrait  miracn- 
loosly  impressed  npon  a  handkerchief,  and  was 
then  instructed  and  baptized,  togctht 
many  of  his  people,  by  Tbaddco.*,  whom  the 
nioEtle  Thomas,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
M  Christ,  sent  on  thiri  mission,  aikUwho  extend- 
ed his  labors,  with  saccess,  to  other  places. 
But  the  successors  of  Abgar  aposUtizeu  from 
the  faith,  and  martyred,  beudea  many  common 
Christians,  several  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  and  nearly  exterminated  Chris- 
tianity from  the  coontry.  The  third  in  suc- 
cession from  Abgar  having  obtained  from 
Vcepasiau,  A-D.  75,  the  dommion  of  the  whole 
of  Armeuia  proper,  by  ceding  to  the  Romans 
his  poesessiong  in  Mesopotamia,  removed  his 
eourt  to  the  province  of  Ararat.  In  A.D.  302 
Durtad  rriridatas)  the  king  and  his  court  were 
baptized  aod  the  nation  received  Christianity. 
The  instrnment  of  this  great  work  was  tire- 
gory  the  Vliuainator,  since  the  highest  saint  in 
Oie  Armenian  Calendar.  Without  receiving 
the  sIori>»  of  his  nuracrons  and  wonderfal  mi- 
ncles,  we  most  admit  liim  to  have  been  a  re- 
markable man.     Tbeir  conversion  to  Chris- 


in  dynas^  of  Persia, 

w&ich  indicted  on  the  conntr^.  nnspeakablc 
misery  antil  A-  D.  381,  ArinenM  waa  divided 
between  the  king  of  Persia  and  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  It  was  not,  however,  antil 
A.  D.  428  that  the  Aisacidc  dynasty  came  to 
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an  end  and  the  conn^  waa  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  dependent  proyihce. 

This  brief  sketch  allows  no  details  of  the 
Buheeqnent  conflicts  of  the  Armenians  against 
their  Maffian  peisecntors  of  Persia ;  their  £al] 
into  the  hands  of  the  khalife  of  Mohammed, 
A.  D.  637 ;  the  miseriee  which  they  Eo&red 
from  the  rival  claims  of  the  courts  of  Damas- 
cus and  Constantinople ;  their  varying  fortnnca 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Setjookian  Turks,  from 
which  they  aoflercd  terrible  massacres,  A.  D. 
1049 ;  of  the  petty  independent  kingdom  in 
Cilicia  with  its  changing  relations  to  Moghitl, 
Crusader,  Turkish,  etc..  neighbors,  to  its  over- 
throw by  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  its  annexa- 
tion to  that  dominion,  A.  D.  1375 ;  of  the 
awful  devastations  inflicted  by  the  waves  of 
invasion  that  rolled  over  them  nnder  the  gni- 
dancc,  successively  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, of  Chingiz  Ehan  and  Timurlane ;  and 
the  Gnal  conquest  cQected  by  the  Turkmaos 
and  Osmanli  Turks,  the  latter  of  whom  still 
rule  over  a  hirge  part  of  Armenia ;  Russia 
since  the  banning  of  the  present  eeutnry, 
having  obtained  a  large  portion  of  it  from 
Turkey  and  Persia,  between  whom  it  was  for 
a  long  time  shared.  Few  countries  have  a  his- 
torymore  painful  than  Armenia. 

The  Armenian  Ch-arch. — Receinng  Chris- 
tianity in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centory, 
the  .Ajmeaians  received  it  in  the  form  which 
had  then  become  common  in  the  Xust.  Its 
subsequent  development  was  naturally  in  the 
some  lino  of  direction  as  in  other  national 
churches  starting  from  subelantially  the  same 
point  of  departure.  While  soon  separated,  on 
the  doctrine  relating  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
from  the  Roman  and  Greek  churchefl,  it  has 
never  ceased  to  be  much  influenced  by  them. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Armenian 
character  by  the  learned  monk  Mearob,  A,  D. 
406,  writing  was  done  among  them  in  the 
Syriac  and  Greek  characters,  and  the  state  of 
letters  was  very  low.  This  invention  intro- 
duced a  new  era,  the  first  and  most  important 
literajT  cSbrt  being  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Armenian,  A.  D.  411,  by_  Mtsrob  and 
Isaoo  the  Catholicoa.  The  version  was  mode 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  of  conree  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  latter  with  some  serious  ones  of 
its  own.  It  is  still  in  use,  and  has  been  a  boon 
of  immense  value  to  the  nation.  It  is  held  in. 
considerable,  estimation  by  Biblical  scholars, 
the  oldest  Armenian  book  extant,  the 
next  being  the  history  of  the  nation  by  Mosee 
Chorenensis,  which  was  written  about  half  a 
century  later.  The  Armenians  were  unaffected 
by  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  herffiics,  but  in 
the  year  491  a  synod  of  their  bishops  rejected 
the  decisions  of  tne  conncil  of  Chalcedon,  while, 
most  ineonfflstently,  it  also  anathematized 
Eutyches.  Although  strenuously  contending 
for  the  formula  of  one  nature  in  Christ,  and 
thereby  cut  off  as  heretical  and  schismatical 
by  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches,  modern 


E  geoerally  JlspMcd  to  regard  |  order  to  absolntion,  is  deemed  easential  to  eal- 

theArmeniaus  as  differing  more  ia  tcrmioology  vatioD.   Penanoea  are  imposed ;  but  absolntion 


idea  from  tlie  orthodox  failli 

point  They  agree  with  the  Greeks  and  other 
oriental  Chnrchea  is  rejecting  the  "filio-que" 
from  the  Nicene  creed  and  maint&iuDg  the 
proceaaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
only.  With  some  difference  in  forms  and 
modes  of  worship,  the  religions  opinions  of  the 
Armenians  are  mostly  like  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  on  ell  occasions 
bnt  mitde  by  the  Greeks  with  three  fingers,  bj 
the  Armeniana  with  two,  bj  the  Jacobites  witi 
one — tbe  Greek  nsage  pointing  Ui  the  Trinity, 
the  Armenian  to  thC  twojiaturea  mude  one  lu 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Jacobite  to  the 
Divine  unity.  They  profess  to  hold  to  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  I*tin  chnrch ;  bat  in 
feet  extieme  unction  eiiala  among  them  only 
in  name,  tbe  prayers  so  designated  ocing  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  confirmation,  which 
latter  rite  ia  performed  by  the  priest  at  the 
time  of  baptism.  Infants  are  ouptizcd,  as 
commonly  in  the  Greek  and  other  oriental 
chnrchea,  by  a  partial  immereion  in  tbe  fonnt 
and  three  times  pouring  water  on  the  head. 
Converted  Jews,  etc.,  though  adults,  are  bap- 
tized in  the  same  manner,  for  the  reason  that, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  their  church, 
the  Saviour  was  thus  baptized  iu  Jordan. 
They  readily  admit  to  their  communion  Ro- 
manists and  Proteetaets  baptized  by  Epriak- 


deoying  solvation  to  all  others, 
however  previously  baptized,  without  rebap- 
tizing  them.  They  believe  firmly  iu  transou- 
Btantiation,  and  adore  the  host 


from  it  in  tho  Itomish  Church.  The  pcoplt 
partake,  however,  iu  both  kinds,  the  wafer 
or  broken  bread  (unleavened)  being  dipped 
in  ludilnted  wine,  (the  Greeks  use  leavened 
bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water,)  and  laid 
carefully  on  the  tongue.  It  must  bo  received 
faatiug.  They  reject  the  Latin  pnrgatory,  but 
believing  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may 
be  benefited  by  the  aid  of  tbe  Church,  (which, 
of  course,  roust  he  paid  for,}  they  pray  for  the 
dead.  Saintrworship  ia  carried  to  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  the  addresses  to  saints  being 
often  grossly  idolatrous,  and  tbe  mediation  of 
Christ  lost  eight  of  in  tho  liturgical  services 
of  the  Chnrch  as  it  is  in  tbe  minds  of  tbe  peo- 
ple. The  cross  aiul  pictures  of  the  saints  are 
also  objects  of  worship  as  possessing  inherent 
efficacy.  The  Supreme  Being  is  likewise  re- 
presented under  the  form  of  an  aged,  venerable 
man,  with  whom,  and  the  Son  under  the  form 


is  without  money,  and  indulgences  a 
giveiL  Baptism  confers  regeneration  and 
clciuiain^  from  sin,  original  and  actual ;  spirit- 
ual life  18  maintained  hy  penances  and  sacra- 
ments ;  and  the  priest  holds  in  his  hand  the 
passport  to  heaven.  Tho  mwit  of  good  works 
IS  acknowledged,  particularly  of  asceticism. 
Uonachism,  celibacy,  fasting,  etc.,  are  viewed 
as  in  other  Eastern  and  Western  chnrchea ; 
the  number  of  festnlays,  when  no  snjmal  food 
of  any  kind  can  be  eaten,  is  165  in  the  year. 
On  the  fourtMD  great  feast^ays  the  oheervance 
of  the  day  is  more  strict  than  that  of  the  Sab^ 
bath,  which  last  is  as  in  Roman  Catholic 
counl^'ies.  Minor  feasts  are  even  more  numer- 
than  tho  days  in  the  year.  The  church 
ices  are  performed  in  the  ancient  tongue, 
now  understood  by  the  common  people, 
in  a  manner  altt^ether  perfunctory  and 
painfiil  to  an  enlightened  miod.  Thi^e  are 
inc  difi^nt  grades  of  clei^,  each  receiving 
distinct  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Foor  of  these  are  below  the  order  of  dea- 
c(Mi,  and  are  called  portera,  readers,  exorcists, 
and  candle-lighters.  Aft«r  theee  come  the 
sub-deacons,  the  deacons,  the  priests,  then  the 
bishops,  and  last  of  all,  tbe  catholicos.  The 
catholicos  is  ordained  by  a  council  of  bishops, 
lie  is  tho  spiriluoi  bead  of  the  church,  who 
alone  ordains  bishops,  and  can  furnish  the  mri- 
roii  or  sacred  oil  used  by  bishops  in  ordaining 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  in  the  various  ceremo- 
uitsofthcchorim.  The  priests  are  obliged  to  be 
married  men,  and  can  never  rise  higher  than 
the  priesthood,  except  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
wife,  when,  not  being  allowed  to  marry  a  second 
time,  they  may  enter  among  the  vartahtdt,  an 
order  of  celibate  priests,  who  arc  attached  to 
the  churches  as  preachers,  (the  married  priests 
do  not  usually  preach,)  or  live  together  in  mo- 
nastiiriea,  and  from  among  whom  tbe  bi^ops, 
etc.,  on  whom  the  law  of  celibacy  b  imposed, 
taken.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  is  modi- 
somewhat  according  to  the  political  gov- 
crnmenls  under  which,  in  the  countries  of  their 
i!is)>ersion,  the  Armenians  live.  Originally, 
there  was  bat  one  head  to  the  church,  whose 
nxidence  was  at  the  seat  of  the  imperial  or 
kuigly  government  Suteeqnentl;?,  in  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  civil  affairs,  rival  catholi- 
cosus  rose  up.  At  present  three  ore  acknowt- 
edgcd — one  at  Aghtamar,  in  tbe  Lake  Tan ; 
one  at  Sis,  with  tt  small  body  of  followers  in 
Uie  ancient  Cilicia  and  neighboring  territon ; 
Mid  one  at  Echmiadzin,  acknowledged  by 
the  ArmeDians  in  Europe,  A^ia  Minor,  ana 
Armenia  proper.  There  are  two  patriarchs, 
one  at  Constonliuople  and  the  oliicr  at  Jl-to- 
Bulem  ;  the  latter,  however,  being  of  Uttle  a> 


a  dove,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  associated  t 

in  the  same  picture.    iTie  perpetual  virginity  not  aneccreaiaatical.buta  ,    _ 

of  tho  latter  ia  held  as  a  point  of  preeminent  siostic  the  patriarch  being  only  a  bishop,  lia»- 
importancc.    Confession  to  the  priesthood,  in  1  ing  properly  no  spiritual  authority  above  that 


initaateB  of  Ibe  nation.  Hia  powers  are  defined 
b;  an  imperiEil  yirnuin,  uid  he  ranks,  civilly, 
with  tbe  great  pasbas  of  the  empire.  The 
ArmeoiaD  patriarchate  of  <rerasaleffl,  the  jnria- 
dictioa  oF  which  is  rer;  limited,  dates  back  to 
A.  D.  1311,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  £g7pt.  Mohammed  IL.oo  the  capton 
of  Constantinopie  in  1453,  finding  a  patriarch 
with  spiritoal  jorisdiction  oTcr  the  whole 
Greek  church,  sagaciooa!;  continued  hi: 

the  head  of  the  Greeks  that  he  might  sc 

them  throagh  him ;  and  transferrins  tbe  Ai^ 
meniMi  bishop  of  BrOsa  to  the  capital,  be  made 
him,  in  like  maQoer,  patnarcli  of  the  Arme- 
nians. As  bbia  officer  is  made  responsible  for 
the  good  conduct  of  his  people,  be  ia  clothed 
with  such  prerogatives  as  are  necessary  to  ensr 
bte  him  to  maint^n  bis  anthoritj.  Importaot 
Umitations  have  recently  (ue  ariitJt  on  Tvriey) 
been  imposed,  bat  his  powers  are  still  great! 
Herelofore  there  has  beat  ao  little  chock  that 
liis  power  has  been  almost  absolute  in  respect 
to  the  infliction  of  punishmeDt  A  prison 
exists  within  his  own  precincts,  over  which  he 
has  had  entire  control.  A  note  from  him  to 
the  P(»^  [Turkish  gov^nmratt  has  been,  in 
most  cases,  n^cient  to  secure  tiie  bamsbment 
of  any  person,  ecclesiastic  or  lawman,  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  empire.  If,  owing  to  the  rank 
or  inflaence  of  the  individoal,  di&cotty  inter- 
posed in  procuring  the  orAet,  a  bribe  was  reod^ 
Mid  generally  setued  Ibe  (|Qeetioa.  The  patri- 
arch's sanction  being  reqaired  to  snch  applica- 
tions, it  has  bera  easy  to  practice  the  headeet 
oppreseions  by  defeatine-  attempts  to  provuK 
the  <fficia]  passports  needed  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  or  licenses  for  occupying  honaes  or  shops, 
or  proaectituig  trades,  marrying,  barying  the 
deao,  etc,  etc.;  and  m  oor  nistory  will  show, 
the  power  to  opprea  thus  poeseesod,  has  been 
wielded  with  terrible  severity,  to  prevent  the  in- 
trodactjoa of  Bpnrer  isith and  practice amon^ 
this  people.  The  despotic  power  of  the  patri- 
archs is  practically,  oowever,  mnch  modified 
by  the  powo'  of  the  primates  of  the  commu- 
Dity,  who  are  chiefly  bankers,  and  all  of  them 
men  of  great  weallb.  The  patriarch  is  really 
the  creature  of  tlie  primates,  and  can  do  little 
iritlumt  their  approval.  A  pcnnaoont  central- 
bation  of  power,  like  that  of  Borne,  is  hindered 
by  (he  intrigues  of  rival  parties  in  this  body, 
fiwfcing  And  npiPaVipg  and  cootrolling  the 
patriarch,  who  is  thus,  in  general,  mcnuy  the 
tool  of  the  party,  which,  for  tbe  time  wing, 
by  inflnence  derived  from  its  relations  to  those 
in  high  places  of  the  Turkish  government,  or 
1^  its  more  liberal  nse  of  money,  happens  to 
be  in  the  ascendant.  As  circnmstances  change 
and  parties  finctoate,  meaenres  in  process,  or 
in  proepect,  are  liable  to  be  interierod  with 
and  fnttnied ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  perse- 
eqtioa  bas  often  been  averted,  and  qniet  secured 
to  miwoiunies  and  their  native  coac^utors  ' 


isi 

the  praeecntioQ  of  their  evangelical  labors,  by 
jeautnsies  and  party  fends  among  tbe  spiritoBl 
and  temporal  leadoa  of  the  Armenian  oom- 
monity.  The  patriarch  enjoys  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop, and  has  the  appointment  of  bishops  to 
their  sees,  but,  as  before  stated,  does  not  or- 
dain to  the  office.  One  of  the  darkest  featares 
of  the  state  of  the  church  is  the  universality 
of  simony  in  practice,  although  condemned  in 
its  standards,  and  denonnced  in  words ;  but  it 
is  notorious  that  the  patriarch  has  to  expend 
large  snms  in  obtaining  and  retaining  his 
office,  to  reimburse  which,  and  for  his  own 
emolument,  he  sells  to  the  biahoiH  their  sees, 
who  again  ordain  to  the  priesthood  for  money. 
The  mcaai  character  of  the  priests  (being  mar- 
ried men)  ia  superior  to  that  of  the  vartabeds 
and  hicher  clergy,  that  of  the  Utter  being 
generally  confessedly  bod.  Their  acquaintonco 
with  the  scriptures  is  very  limited ;  many 
among  them  are  unable  to  read  them  in  tho 
ancient  tongue.  The  state  of  education  in 
general  is  lamentably  low.  A  gross  supersti- 
tion has  taken  the  place  of  true  religion,  and 
the  light  of  troth  and  holiness,  recently  re- 
kindled, beginning  to  shine  with  more  than  its 
pristine  splendor  among  that  people,  had  well 
nigh  gone  out  in  utter  darkness.  The  annals 
of  the  Armenian  church  for  the  last  few  cen- 
turies are  a  record  of  corruption,  intrigue,  and 
crime,  that  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  deepest  sorrow  and  disgust  There  is  little, 
indeed,  in  its  history,  &om  the  beginning,  to 
cheer  the  heart,  bat  the  unshrinking  firmness 
with  which  it  has  in  successive  ages  adhered 
to  tbe  profession  of  its  faith  and  tho  Christian  ' 
name,  under  the  dreadW  oppression  of  pagan 
and  Mohammedan  conquerors  and  the  strong- 
est worldly  indncemento  to  apostatize;  and  it 
has  also  resisted  wilv  efforts,  repeatedly  pat 
forth,  and  in  some  instances  with  sanguine 

Xctation  of  success,  to  subject  it  to  the  iron 
of  Rome. 
Language  mid  Literature. — Many  of  the 
Aj'menians  claim,  for  their  nation,  that  it  has 
priMcrved  the  language  of  Noah,  unafiv)ctcd  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  therefore, 
that  it  has  the  orijriiial  speech  of  our  first  parents 
in  Paradise;  without  conceding  this  modest 
claim  we  are  probably  eafe  in  allowinz  their 
language  a  very  early  origin.  Its  relations 
with  other  languagw  ore  fewer  than  those 
which  obtain  in  the  case  of  most  others ;  yet 
it  clearly  belongs  to  the  Indo-Qennanic  family. 
It  is  enriched  very  considerably  trota  the  San- 
scrit ;  and  it  has  no  affinity  with  the  Semitic 
tongues.  As  fonnd  in  its  earliest  existing,  as 
well  as  later  forms,  it  abounds  in  gntturaU.  and 
is  harsh  to  the  ear  of  the  foreigner ;  bnt  it  has 
strength,  flexibility,  and  compass,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  expressing  thought  by  evolving  from  it- 
self, without  drawing  from  abroad,  new  terms 
for  the  purpose.  The  conversioa  of  tho  nation 
to  Christianity,  led  naturally  to  the  introdno- 
&n  of  certun  words  from  the  Qreck,  and  im- 
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*  presaed  a,  new  character  ti^n  it  id  several  re- 
Bpects.  It  has  kIso  received  acceeuons  from 
other  loopiagea,  and  as  now  apoken,  dlfibrs 
very  cooaiderably  from  the  aocieDt  tongue  pre- 
setred  in  books.  The  Ararat,  or  easlem  aior- 
lect,  spoken  in  Armenia,  (excepting  the  pasba- 
lic  of  BrzrOni,)  and  to  the  eaat  of  it,  has  da- 
parted  leas  from  the  ancient  than  the  Couatan- 
tinopolitan  or  western  dialect.  The  latter  haa 
become  moulded  in  its  idioms  and  constrnction 
by  the  Turkish,  and  is  naual!])  spoken  with  an 
infnsion  of  Turkish  words.  As  now  cnltivotcd, 
it  is  becomin^t  purified  from  these,  and  receiv- 
ing, aa  needed,  added  wealth  from  the  ancient 
(s  oridnal  Anncnian.  Iliere  has  been  little 
pahli^cd  in  this  dialect  as  yet,  by  adherents 
to  the  Armenian  Church,  but  the  publications 
of  converts  at  Vienna  and  Venice,  of  Bomish 
and  Protestant  missionaries,  have  nshcrcd  in  a 
new  era  for  this  form  of  the  Armenian  tongne, 
and  the  new  inteJIectnol  life  colled  into  action 
b;  missionary  labors,  and  the  contact  of  the 
occidental  civilization  with  that  of  the  Orient, 
hag  began  the  creation  of  a  valaable  literature 
in  it.  The  modern  dialecla  differ  from  the 
cient  language,  chiefi;  in  the  disuse  of  certmn 
words,  the  introduction  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  not  known  to  the  ancient,  and  a  change 
in  gnunmoticol  forms,  collocations  of  words  and 
idiomatic  expressions.  The  literature  of  the 
ancient  consists  mainly  of  historical,  ecclcsias- 
tjcal,  liturgical,  doctrinal,  and  polemical  writ- 
ings of  the  so-called  Christian  Fathers ;  and  of 
these  some  are  well  worthy  the  study  of  the 
learned. 

Amount  of  Population  and  wliere  found. — The 
number  of  the  Armenians  is  variously  '-'' 
mated  at  from  2 1-2  to  6  or  7  millions, 
impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  any  degree  of 
accorocj.  They  have  become  widely  dispersed 
from  their  original  seat,  everywhere,  like  the 
Jews,  preserving  their  distinct  nationality  and 
chnracicristics.  Multitudes  of  them  wore  car- 
ried away  captives,  by  Saracens  and  Greeks ; 
Taghrut  and  Timnrlane  carried  thousands  to 
unknown  eoantrie&;  the  Egyptians  removed 
60,000  to  Egypt  [  and  it  is  loiown  that  the 
Persians  have  always  carried  their  capti' 
into  servitude.  Multitudes,  moreover,  have,  at 
various  periods,  been  iodnced  by  oppression  at 
home,  Tolnntarily  to  seek  an  asylum  in  distant 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  ouier  multitudes 
that  commerce  has  enticed  away.  We  are  not 
Bnrprised,  therefore,  at  finding  Uiem,  not  only 
in  almost  every  part  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  but 
also  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Rossia.  Poland,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

CSororfCT-.— A  sad  depravation  of  morals  pre- 
vails among  all  the  popnialiona  of  the  Bast ; 
bnt  in  respect  to  moral  traits  the  Armenians 
compare  favorably  wiUi  other  races.  Physi- 
cally, they  are  athletic  and  vigorous  :  the  Ar- 
menian porters  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
are  men  of  great  strength.  In  the  monntains 
of  Cilicia  and  in  some  other  localities,  we  Aill 


find  traces  of  the  martial  spirit.for  which  once 
the  nation  was  distin^ished ;  but  in  genei^, 
ages  of  subjection  have  disposed  them  to  qniet 
submission,  and  abandoning  hope  of  political 
reetoration  as  a  nation,  to  seek  compensation 
in  the  diligent  coltivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  Armenians  are  cultivatota  of  the  soil,  ar- 
tizans,  and  merchants ;  in  industry,  enterprise, 
shrewdness,  and  perseverance  they  take  pre- 
cedence of  other  populations  in  tbc  East,  and 
make  themselves  indispensable  to  the  Turks 
who  rule  over  them.  They  build  palaces  for 
the  Sultan  and  his  minbtcrs.  make  nia  ppwdcr 
and  cast  his  cannon,  collect  and  disburse  his 
revenue,  and  in  fine,  make  themsclres  every 
where  indispensable  to  the  government,  and  in 
the  business  transactions  of  society.  They 
have  sapplaoted  the  Jews  in  their  special  pre- 
rogative of  dealers  in  money.  The  Armenian 
bankers  of  Constantinople,  from  their  wealth 
and  relation,  as  creditors,  to  pashas  and  minia- 
tera  of  state,  have  much  consideration  and  in- 
fluence, while  in  demeanor  servile  to  those 
from  whom  their  wealth  ia  gained,  and  often 
made  to  suffer  under  the  pressure  of  despotic 
power.  The  employment  most  congcuial  to 
the  Armenian,  and  in  which  he  reaps  the  moat 
sure  and  richest  harvest  of  success,  is  that  of 
traffic.  Throngh  the  agency  of  the  merchants 
of  this  class  the  products  of  the  far  Kast  and 
the  West  are  exchanged  across  the  countries 
of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  by  means 
of  the  constantintercouraethuskept  up,abond 
of  sympathy  is  maintained  between  the  most 
distant  portions  of  the  race.  Sedate  and  staid, 
the  Armenian  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vi- 
vacious and  talkative  Qreek  ;  but  in  solid  qua!- 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  is,  \o  say  the  least,  not 
his  inferior.  WiUi  less  of  imagination  end 
emotion,  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  moro  to  the 
iractica!  and  the  real  He  learns  languages  wilii 
ess  facility  than  many  others,  but  iu  raathe- 
natics,  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  science,  he  shows  an  aptitade, 
and  makes  profidency  equal  to  that  of  any 
European  race. 

The  Armenians  show  a  high  degree  of  reli- 
gious sentiment,  manifesting  itself  not  merely 
in  a  zealous  and  bigoted  devotion  to  a  religion 
of  forms,  but  in  an  impressibility  under  the 
presentation  of  the  great  truths  relating  to 
man's  spiritual  condition  and  prospects.  In 
this  respect  the^  diffbr  greatly  from  races  like 
the  Greek,  Persian,  and  others ;  and  furnish  a 
ground  of  hope,  which  the  remarkable  progress 
of  on  evangelical  reformation  among  them  is 
daily  strengthening,  that  they  will  receive,  and 
"  ir«id  throughout  the  vast  regions  over  which 
ley  are  scattered,  the  blessings  of  a  pare  and 
saving  Chriatiani^. 

pTeparation  for  a  v>6rk  of  Evangdtzation. — 
It  was  a  favorable  circumstance  tnat  the  er- 
rors and  corruptions  introduced  into  the  Arme- 
nian Church  had  never  been  reduced  to  sys- 
tematic form  and  set  forth  by  authority  of 
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Sjnod  or  Coimcil,  as  was  done  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  for  the  Bomish  Church.  No  Synod- 
ical  decbioo  had  ever  rejected  the  word  of  God 
as  the  ultimate  authority  to  bind  the  con- 
scieore;  and,  hoiTerer  practically  the  tra- 
'  ditioos  of  men  and  aathority  of  the  Chorch 
were  exalted  aboro  the  Bible,  the  seDtiment 
has  been  inwroaght  into  the  Armenian  mind, 
too  deeply  to  be  eradicated,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, (not  inclndin^  the  Apocrjiihal  ][>oolfs, 
which  thonKh  sometiniea  read  in  the  chnrches, 
bare  never  Deen  considered  canonical)  are  the 
court  of  last  resort,  against  whoee  deciwons 
nothing  can  be  made  to  stand.  The  writings 
of  Ibeir  own  &theTH  contain  abnndant  tceti- 
moQy  to  the  true  Frotestaot  doctrine  on  this 
point.  The  Bible  was  locked  np  from  the 
mans  of  the  people  in  thS  ancient  langnage, 
bat  the  educated  amon^  them  conid  i«ad  it, 
and  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  rale  to  forbid 
the  reading  on  the  part  of  any.  The  New 
Testament  was  eren  used  as  a  common  text- 
book in  commencing  the  study  of  the  langnore 
in  the  schools.  The  honor  of  having  made 
the  first  attempt  in  modem  days  for  the  refor- 
matioa  of  the  Armenian  chnrch,  is  dne  to 
a  priest  by  the  name  of  Debajy  OghlO,  aboat 
A.  D.  1760.  He  lived  in  the  imftrter  of  Con- 
stantinople called  Fsamatia.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Lather,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  decided 
approbation,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  on  the 
i  of  the  Chnrch,  and  in  which  he  casti- 


fcrcnce  to  the  Bible,  teatine  every  principle 
and  ceremony  by  that  high  standard,  and 
Bevcrcly  reproves  superstition  and  vice,  he  ei- 
hiblta  no  correct  appreciation  of  the  only  wea- 
pon that  can  overtnrow  error,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  through  grace. 
His  book  was  never  printed,  but  copies  of  it 
were  circolated  ftom  l^nd  to  hand,  and  at  the 
beginnii^  of  the  present  reformation  in  the 
Church  they  were  brought  out  from  the  ob^ 
scurity  in  which  th^  had  been  kept,  and  used 
with  considerable  eKcl.  How  much  influence 
this  book  may  have  had  in  preparing:  the  way 
for  the  reformation  now  in  progreei,  cannot  be 

In  the  year  1813,  the  British  and  Rnssiac 
Bible  societies,  becoming  interested  in  the 
Armenians,  nnderlook  to  ud  them  with  a  sup- 
ply of  the  word  of  God,  copies  of  which  were 
very  rare  and  dear.  An  edition  of  the  Arme- 
Dion  Bible  (the  version  of  the  6th  century,] 
was  commenced  by  the  latter  society  at  St. 
Pcteisbnivh,  and  by  the  former  at  Calcutta. 
In  1615,  the  former  edition,  (of  5,000  copies) 
was  completed ;  the  latter  edition  (of  2,000 
copies)  was  furnished  two  years  afterwards. 
The  Russian  Society  also  soon  published  an 
edition  of  2,000  copies  of  the  ancient  Arme- 
nian New  Testament  by  itself.  The  report  of 
the  British  Society  for  1814,  says, "  The  print- 


ing of  the  Annenian  Testament  has  awakened 
great  attention  among  the  Armenians,  parti- 
enlarly  in  Bussia ;  and  a  fervent  desire  has 
been  manifested  on  their  part  to  possess  that 
invaluable  treasure."  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der being  at  that  time  a  warm  promoter  of  the 
objects  of  the  Bible  Society  thronghont  his 
dominions,  archbishops  and  bishops,  ^vernors 
and  generals,  and  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the 
empire  were  among  the  pair ons  and  anpporteia 
of  the  institution.  Among  the  rest  was 
Eprem  ^iphraim)  the  Catholicoe  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  having  his  teeidenee  in  Bus- 
sian  Armenia,  who  was  elected  one  of  the  vice- 


The  British  SocieW  also  put  into  circulation 
among  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  large  num- 
bers of  New  Testaments  previous  to  1823;  and 
in  that  year  we  find  it  publi^ing  at  Constan- 
tinople an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  3,000  copies  of  the  fbnr 
eb  alone.    These  wwe  widely  distributed 

jgb  various  agencies.    The  teachers  of 

schools,  some  of  the  priests  and  deacons  and  all 
of  the  higher  clergy,  having  mode  the  ancient 
laQguc^  their  special  study,  were  prepared  to 
be  beneSted  by  these ;  and  in  the  sequel  tbo 
reformation  began  among  the  teachers.  Bat 
the  discovery  then  made  that  that  language 
was  not  understood  by  the  moss  of  the  people, 
led  to  the  issuing  by  the  Russian  Society  of 
the  New  Testament  translated  into  the  Arme- 
no-Turkish,  in  1S22,  and  in  the  following  year 
by  the  British  Society  in  the  vulgar  Armenian 
tongne.  A  portion  of  the  Armenians  of  Tur- 
key (perhaps  one-third,  chiefly  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,)  have  lost  en- 
tirelv  the  use  of  their  vernacular  tongue,  and 
speak  only  Turkish ;  and  it  was  for  them  espe- 
cially that  the  first  named  translation  was  in- 
tended, being  in  the  Turkish  language  written 
with  ^e  Armenian  character-  These  transla- 
tions were  very  defective,  yet  were  nsefuL 
They  have  since  been  Eujtplaoted  by  new  and 
greatly  improved  translations  made  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 


American  Bible  Societies  by  a 
the  American  Board.  Up  to  this  period,  the 
Armenian  ecclesiastics  made  no  opposition,  so 
known,  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
among  their  people,  and  some  of  them  favored 
it ;  but  when  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Baker,  agents 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  1823,  soaght  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
to  the  printing  of  a  version  of  the  New  iW 
tament  in  the  modem  Armenian,  which  the 
could  understand,  that  difiTii- 
tary  refused  liis  sanction  in  the  most  positive 
terms.  He  even  threatened  that  if  such  a 
work  were  attempted,  he  would  prohibit  the 
nerasnl  of  it,  and  pnnish  such  as  should  be 
round  in  the  pceaesnon  of  it;  and  the  clergy 
^orally,  so  far  as  they  were  consnlted,  unan- 
imously reprobated  the  plan  of  such  a  tiansla- 


tion.  nierorchism  dreads  the  Itgbt  of  God's 
yrord,  and  most  change  its  aatnre  before  it  can 
tolerate  nnj  moTement  towards  trulj  spiritaal 
reform. 

MlRSIOK   OF   TBB  AlIERICAK   BoA&S. — EotIj 

in  1621,  Mr.  Parsons,  of  the  mission  to  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  on  bis  first  ri^t  to  Jerasa- 
lem,  found  there  some  Armenian  pilgrims,  with 
whom  be  had  on  iotercstiD^  conversation  on 
religions  anbjecta.  Deeply  interested  in  their 
appearance,  he  ventured  to  snggeet  the  thought 
of  having  a  mission  from  the  American 
chorchcs  sent  to  Armenia  itself.  The  snggce- 
tion  woa  fevorably  received.  Mr.  Piak 
after  wrote  from  Smyrna  to  Boston,  re 
mending  this  measure.  Before  any  thing  had 
been  heard  from  them  on  the  sabject.  it  had 
also  been  tbonght  of  in  Boston,  and  sabsc- 
qnent  events  decided  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 
One  of  these  events  was  the  conversion,  at 
BeirQt,  of  three  Armenian  ecclesiastics,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  brethren  there. 
Considering  the  small  number  of  Anneniai 
in  Syria,  and  that  the  brethren  of  that  niissio 
were  not  sent  to  them,  that  the  first  conve 
sions  should  be  from  among  them  is  a  singuls 
fact  Two  of  the  conveife,  Dionysios  Can 
bet  and  Hagop  {Yacob  or  Jacob  Agha)  were 
bishops  ;  the  other,  Krikor,  (Gregory  Worta- 
bet)  was  a  distinguished  preacher  (vartabed). 
These  persons,  l)y  their  correspondenco  with 
Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  did 
moch  towanls  preparing  the  minds  of  their 
conntrymen  for  the  intercstinp;  spiritual  work 
which  afterwards  commenced  among  them. 
Another  cirenmstance  was  also  innuential. 
Mr.  King,~now  Rev.  Dr.  King,  of  A>thens,— 
on  leaving  Syria  in  1825,  addressed  a  farewell 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  stating  the 
reaspns  why  he  could  not  be  a  Papist.  This 
letti^was  translated  into  Armenian  by  Bishop 
Dionjsins,  and  a  copy  in  mannseript  was  sent 
to  some  Armenians  of  distinction  in  Constan- 
tinople. An  estraordinary  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  those  who  read  it.  A  meeting,  it  is 
said,  was  called  in  the  patriarchal  chnrch,  at 
which  the  letter  was  read,  and  the  references 
to  Scripture  examined,  and,  as  if  b^  common 
consent,  it  was  agreed  to  do  something  for  the 
improvement  of  their  church.  Out  of  this 
grew  immediately  the  famous  school  of  Pesh- 
timaljian.  This  individual  wa.<>.  in  many  re- 
spects, an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a  crit- 
ical and  accurate  scholar  in  the  ancient  Ari 
□ian  tongue;  deeplyversed  in  all  the  lore  of  his 
own  nation  ;  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the 
Eastern  and  Komish  chnrches,— the  doings  of 
their  councils,  and  the  general  history  of  the 
Church  ; — and,  withal,  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Bible.  Disgusted  with  the  superstitions 
around  him  and  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
be  was  easily  led,  by  the  writings  of  certain 
French  infidels,  for  a  time  to  regard  all  reli- 
gion as  a  delusion  and  a  lie ;  but  aRerwards 
was  brongbt  back  to  the  gronnd  that  the 


Bible  b  the  true  word  of  God,  and  the  only 
standard  of  fiiith.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  snch  a  man  should  have  been 
placed  at  the  bend  of  a  school  established 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Patriarchate,  and 
had  committed  to  him  the  training  of  the  can- 
didates for  the 'priesthood,  the  comjiletion  of 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  this  institution 
being  required  as  a  conution  te  ordination. 
Cantions  although  he  was,  in  speaking  of  the 
errors  of  the  Church, — and  even  timid  and 
sometimes  time-serving  in  the  presence  of  the 
bigoted,— in  a  silent,  unostentatious  manner, 
be  gradually  led  his  pupils  into  new  paths  of 
inquiry,  and,  alnioet  before  they  were  aware  of 
it  themselves,  they  came  to  believe  that  the 
church  may  err,  and  actually  does  err,  in  many 
of  her  teachings.  Afterwards,  when  the  Goe- 
pel  began  to  take  efibct,  and  he  saw  some  of 
his  former  pupils  boldly  advocating  the  doc- 
trines of  evangelical  religion,  be  becamd 
aknned,  and  tned  to  keep  them  back  ;  bot, 
subse^quently  convinced  that  they  were  right, 
and,  in  fac^  only  carrying  into  practice  what 
they  bad  learned  of  himself,  he  ever  after 
strongly,  though  still  privately,  encouraged 
them  in  their  endeavors  for  the  spiritual  re- 
generation of  their  countrymen.  Never,  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1838,  did  he 
""  f"  "vercome  his  native  timidity,  as  openly 
himself  an  evangelical  man ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  influence 
eseried  by  him,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  men 
*"  experience  the  power  of  the  gospel,  as 
ght  by  foreign  laborers  when  they  came 
3  that  Qeld  of  evangelization.  All  uie  first 
converts  under  the  laBors  of  the  misnonaries 
of  the  Board  in  Constantinople,  and  many  of 
the  later  once,  were  from  among  the  alumni  of 
Pcsbtimaljean's  school. 
The  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the 
rmenians  of  Turkej^  was  resolved  upon  by 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  in  the 
year  1829.  As  a  preparatory  step,  Rev.  Eh 
Smith  and  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight  were  sent  to 
explore  the  field.  The  tour  was  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  occupied  somewhat 
more  than  a  year ;  and  a  mass  of  new  informv 
tion  was  obtained,  both  in  r^ard  to  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Nestorions,  which  has  since 
been  of  essential  service  in  prosecuting  misBion- 
.ry  operations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Early 
Q  Uie  year  1331,  the  Bev.  W.  Gooddl,  then  at 
Malta,  was  instrncted  to  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople with  his  fiiraily.  They  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  June  of  the  same  year;  and  sbortiy 
after,  he  caJled  npon  the  Armenian  patriarch, 
and  eonght  his  cooperation  in  establishing 
schools  on  an  improved  plan  among  the  people. 
The  patriarch  received  nim  with  true  oriental 
politeness,  and  promised  to  furnish  some  school- 
mastera,  or  priests,  to  leom  the  new  system  of 
instmction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open  schools  J 
but  the  promise  was  alt  he  did  in  the  matter 
On  the  5th  of  Jane,  1832,  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
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Dwigtt  took  up  bis  permaoent  rcoideace  at 
GaDBtantiDople,  with  his  flunilv,  haring  been 
appointed  Co  labor  among  the  ArmcDiana. , 
Bev.  W.  G.  SchMffl€3'  joined  the  Comtantino- 
ple  Btotion  the  last  of  Jolj  of  the  Bomcyear,' 
his  labwB  being  c<Hifined  chiefly  to  the  Jews. ' 
The  muBbO'  of  Armenian  viaitore  ot  the| 
miauou  gradoallj  increased ;  and  earl^  in  the  | 
year  1833,  Hohamiea  Sahakyan,  a  rapil  io  the  j 
school  of  P«shtimal  i  iao,  became  a  dccplj  inte- 
rested inqnirer,  and  an  earnest  atndent  of  the  | 
Soiptotes,  in  which  he  found  Bympath j  and , 
ludnxim  hb  beloved  preceptor.  The  follow-] 
ing  year  he  foond  a  friend  to  whom  he  com-; 
mimicated  his  views,  and  who,  after  some 
appoeitiim,  embraced  them.  Mr.  Sahakyan: 
ootm  became  a  most  efficient  instrument  in| 
promoting  the  troth,  as  he  has  continaed  to  be 
up  to  the  jHeSHit  time ;  and  nerer,  from  that 
moment,  has  the  mission  been  without  the  most 


pie.  Od  the  I8tb  of  July,  1833,  Mr.  gahokyt 
and  his  companioD,  in  a  very  solemn  manne 
committed  toemselves  to  tM  instraction  oad 
guidance  of  the  misBiooaries.  One  of  them 
was  employed  as  a  traoalator  of  the  mission, 
and  tlie  other  as  teachtn-  of  a  school  for  Armo- 
nian  yonth.  They  were  soon  brought  into  the 
cleu'  iig-ht  of  Ibc  gospel,  and  led  to  tnist,  with 
a  calm  and  joyfjl  confidefice,  in  Jt^sas  Chrbt 
OS  the  only  and  all-mifficient  Savionr. 

Bat  opposition  now  bt^n  to  manifest  itaelf. 
By  secret  clerical  interference,  both  Armenian 
and  Romi^,  the  gchool  was  broken  up.  An 
Armenian  jeweler  of  great  respectability  and 
iulloence,  and  etroogly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  hLi  church,  had  his  mind 
wnHight  np  into  a  slate  of  great  alarm,  in 
refirrace  to  the  course  of  these  two  young 
inea,  by  the  secret  inaionations  of  a  Roman 
prieeL  They  wwe  represented  as  being  the 
nired  tools  of  certain  fcH^ignera.  employed  to 
sednce  the  P^le,  "id  lead  thetn  into  ^ngcr- 
otts  heresy.  Ilie  jeweler  prevailed  upon  Pesh- 
timayian  to  sommon  the  delinquents  before 
him,  in  order  to  examine  them  as  to  the  olli^ed 
heresy.  Ue  himself  was  present,  and  began 
the  examination  with  great  Htcrnneas  and  se- 
Toi^ ;  cbargioK  them  with  violating  their 
obli^tiona  to  0)6  church,  and  dishonoring 
Qod.  They  were  proceeding  to  vindicate 
IbemselveB,  when  Pc^timaljian  took  the  busi- 
ness wholly  oat  of  their  hands,  and  poured 
upon  the  astonished  jeweler  inch  a  fiood  of 
light,  from  hiftory  as  well  as  Scripture,  to  show 
that  their  charch  is  wrong,  and  in  many  things 
idolatrous,  that  even  the  young  men  themselves 
wei«  amazed.  They  afterwards  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  for  themselves,  Feshtima!- 
jion  aiding  them  in  thdr  references  to  (he 
Scriptdies  whenever  their  own  memories  failed; 
and  tlie  result  was,  that  the  jeweler  was  not  only 
entirely  satisfied  that  they  were  in  the  right, 
bat  imiBediately  became  himself  an  open  and 
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powerful  advocate  of  the  evangelical  doctrines. 
The  circumstance  of  the  cloang  of  the  school 
became  a  subject  of  some  notoriety,  and  soma 
minds  were  by  this  means  put  upon  a  new  train 
of  thought.  Mr.  Sarkis  Varjabed,  teacher 
of  grammar  in  the  school  of  Pcahtimaljian, 
I  became  a  convert  at  this  time,  and  was  after- 
I  wards  highly  uscliil  to  the  mission  as  a  trans- 

Id  the  autumn  of  1S33,  the  mi^ionories 
I  were  ioritcd  to  witness  the  ordination  of  fifteen 
I  Armenian  priests  at  the  Patriarchal  cliurch  in 
I  Constantinople.  None  had  been  ordained  for 
;  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  new  ru!o 
■  whicn  required  that  only  such  as  had  received 
'  a  regular  education  at  the  school  of  X'cshtimal- 
jian  should  be  eligible  for  ordination.  Nearly 
all  the  candidates  on  the  present  occarion  wero 
comparatively  well  educated  men ;  and  one  of 
them  hod  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He 
had  a  peculiarly  serious  and  devout  appear- 
ance, and  when,  some  days  afterwords,  the 
missionaries  called  upon  lum  in  one  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  patriarchate,  he  seemed  deeply 
impressed  by  the  remarks  made  to  him  on  tho 
solemn  r^Donsibilities  resting  upon  the  olfice- 
bcorera  ot^e  church  of  Christ,  and  f^tlingly 
begged  an  interest  iif  their  prayers.  This  was 
Der  Kevork,  a  man  whose  aubswjuent  influence 
in  promoting  the  reformation  was  highly  im- 
portant 


Up  to  this  period,  the  missionary 
remained  in  Malts,  and  hod  bccu  cl'iii-'fly 


had 


ployed  in  printing  in  Greek  and  Italian.  Ojt 
the  23d  of  December,  1633,  tho  Ikv.  Dauitl 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Iloman  liallock,  missionary 
printer,  arrived  in  Smyrna  with  the  press, 
accompanied  by  bishop  Dionysins,  as  Aruic- 
nian  translator.  Biit  a  combination  of  Arme- 
nian and  Bomish  inSuenoes  induced  tlic  I'mha 
peremptorily  to  order  Mr.  Temple's  departure 
from  Smyrna  with  only  ten  days'  notice.  The 
Pasha,  however,  who  had  acted  hastily  and 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  revoked  his  order,  on  hearing  the  eiphv- 
nations  of  the  American  consul ;  but  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  bishop  should  return  to 
Beirat,  where  he  had  formerly  redded ;  tie 
Armenians  being  incensed  aeainst  him  on 
account  of  his  having  marrieif  and  become  a 
Protestant 

The  indications  of  the  spetual  presence  of  the 
Iloly  Spirit  became  more  numerous  and  ded- 
sive.  The  meetings  at  Mr.  Goodcll's  reeidence 
had  been  gradually  increasing  in  solemnity  and 
interest  On  the  first  Monday  of  Jan.  1834, 
the  monthly  concert  was  observed,  for  the  Erat 
time,  in  the  Turkish  language.  Intelligence 
was  communicated  from  the  missions,  nnd 
every  heart  seemed  deeply  interested,  and 
many  eyes  were  sufiiised  with  tears.  Tlio 
native  brethren  there  received  a  new  impuljo 
to  go  on  with  their  labors  for  the  salvation 
of  their  own  countrymen.  The  Dumber  stea- 
dily increased  of  those  who  frequented  the 
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honses  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  mum  topics 
«f  inqnirr  were  deeply  practical  ana  spiritual, 
relating  directly  to  the  solvatioa  of  the  soul. 
In  the  conrso  of  the  year,  two  or  thiee  priests 
in  CoDStaiitinople  were  awakened,  and  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  evan- 
ffelical  system.  The  Bible  was  mnch  sought 
for  and  road ;  many  eyes  were  opened  to  see 
the  folly  of  their  own  saperstitions ;  and  a 
few,  it  IS  beliCTed,  were  added  to  the  number 
of  sincere  believers  in  Jcsds  Christ  The  two 
Toung  moo  whose  interesting  hislorj;  has  been 
DrieBy  givtn,  and  vfho  became  native  assist- 
ants, wore  active  in  spveading  the  truth,  and 
esertcd  noimall  amount  of  instrumentality  in 
bringing  about  tbo  results  that  followed. 

Every  effort  made  to  induce  the  Armenian 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  take  the  lead  in 
enlarging  and  improring  their  schools  having 
proved  a  failure,  the  miEsioa  at  length  detCT- 
mined  to  establish,  independently,  a  high 
school  in  Pent,  the  objects  being  to  educate 
promising  boys  and  young  men  in  naeftil 
branches,  to  stimulate  vm  Armcuiaas  to  cfibrts 
in  this  department,  and  to  furnish  a  model 
school  for  them  to  imitate.  The  yhool  was 
opened,  October  27,  1834,  under  th'  auperin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  Paspati,  a  native  of  Scio, 
who  had  been  educated  in  America,  and  who, 
by  hb  religions  character,  as  well  as  his  intel- 
lectual trainiug,  proved  himself  to  be  well 
fitted  for  this  post 

Bev.  John  B.  Adgcr  joined  the  Smyrna 
station  in  the  month  of  October.  1834.  Two 
new  stations  were  occupied,  one  at  BrOsa  and 
the  other  at  Trobizond.  Rev.  B.  Schneider 
arrived  at  Brilsa  with  his  family  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1834.  The  Greek  bishop  forbade  his 
people  famishing  the  missionat;  with  a  bouse, 
although  one  had  prcviouslv  been  pledged  to 
him  by  a  prominent  mcniMr  of  the  Greek 
commtinity.  But  the  independence  of  the 
owner  enabled  Mr.  Schneider  to  secure  a  resi- 
dence in  spite  of  the  bishop.  And,  after  some 
opposition,  he  was  cnablea  to  open  a  school 
of  70  children,  bis  labors  at  first  bdng  divided 
between  the  Armenians  and  Greeks.  Rev.  T. 
P.  Johiison  first  visited  Trebizond  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834.  Through  priestly  interference,  he 
was  foiled  in  three  succtsdve  attempts  to  pro- 
cure a  house,  and  at  last  he  only  secured  a 
contract  for  one,  on  condition  that  he  should 
obtain  a  finnan  or  imperial  order,  from  Con- 
stantinople, whidi  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
through  the  kind  interposition  of  Commodore 
Porter,  the  Unitfid  8t»tes  Minister  at  the 
Forte ;  and  he  removed  there  with  his  family 
in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  plague,  however,  prevented  him  from 
having  much  intercourse  with  the  people  for 
some  months.  At  the  capital,  the  number 
of  those  who  declared  themselves  Protestants 
rapidly  increased.  Not  only  in  the  city  proper, 
bat  throughout  the  sahorbs  and  the  vill^es 
on  the  B^homs,  wherever  Armenians  were 


found,  there  was  an  increasing  disjwsition  to 
talk  on  religious  subjects.  The  missionaries 
avoided  controversy  about  forms  and  cercmo- 
;  and  instead  of  attacking  directly  the 
^rstitioDS  of  the  church,  determined  to 
LOW  nothing  bat  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
Cases  of  true  conversion  were  every  now  and 
then  occurring,  among  whom  was  Der  Kevork, 
before  alluded  to.  He  had  charge  of  a  school 
of  about  400  boys,  supported  by  the  Arme- 
nians themselves,  and  m  no  way  connected 
with  tJie  missionaries.  He  soon  introdueed 
the  custom  of  reading  the  Scriptares  daily, 
and  explaining  them  to  the  whole  school ;  and 
he  also  formed  a  class  of  twentv  of  his  most 
"-omising  scholars,  for  the  critical  study  of  tho 
ew  Testament  nndcr  his  immediate  direction. 
One  room  in  Mr.  Goodell's  house  was  always 
open  for  Armenians  to  come  together  for 
prayer ;  and  in  some  instances  family  prayer 
established  by  the  new  converts,  and  a 
er-meeting  was  maintained  by  a  few  pupils 
le  high  school,  which  had  now  Incrcoaed 
to  thirty  pupils,  and  had  also  crown  greatly  in 
favor  with  tko  people.  The  English,  French, 
Italian,  Annemao,  Turkish,  Gt«ek,  and  He- 
brew langaogea  were  taught  as  well  as  the 
mathematics,  geography,  &c.,  and  lectures  were 

Eivcn,  illustrated  by  experiments  on  various 
ranches  of  the  natural  sciences.  Mr.  Paspati 
having  left  for  Paris,  Mr.  Hohannes  Sahakyan 
was  appointed  to  the  saperintendency  of  the 
school,  assisted  by  several  other  teachers.  Ti»- 
itors  of  all  classes  were  numerous,  and  th&  lec- 
tures were  attended  by  many  deeply-interested 
spectators.  Esteranlly,  friendly  relations  were 
still  preserved  with  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  the  Armenian  church ;  but  they  already 
began  to  manifest  their  nneasincM  at  the  cip- 
cuTatioD  of  the  Bible,  and  the  popuhirity  and 
Bucciss  of  the  school  establish^  by  the  mio- 
attoos,  tho  newly  appointed  bishop  of 
BrQsa,  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the 
miaaion,  having  imbibed  manv  enlightened 
views  of  tlie  truth.  Even  after  his  removal  to 
BrQsa,  he  expressed,  by  letter,  the  most  friendly 
sentiments;  and  when  Mr.  Schneider  called 
upon  him,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  avowed, 
in  ve^  decided  terms,  his  approbation  of  the 
school  recently  established  by  the  mission  in 
BrOsa.  Not  many  months  elapsed,  however, 
before  this  school  was  entirely  broken  up, 
through  the  influence  of  this  same  prelate, 
who  use  endeavored,  in  other  ways,  to  circum- 
scribe the  operations  of  the  missionaries.  He 
afterwards  made  himself  notorious  ss  Matteos 
Pateiapch,  tbb  PKiisBCDTOB  OP  THE  Pbotbst- 
Airrs  IK  TnBKBT.  This  feet  shows  how  httlo 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  professions 
of  ftiendship  made  by  the  high  eecleMsstics, 
who,  thongn  often  convinced  of  the  truth,  yet 
having  no  fixed  principles,  are  ready  to  do  any 
thing  to  please  die  rich  and  influential  among 
their  people. 
The  Britsa  station  was  strengthened  by  the 


arriTiJ  of  the  Bev.  P.  0.  Powen  and  irife,  in 
Fehm&ry,  1835,  who  took  ap  their  abode  in 

Uie  ArmemaD  quarter  of  tho  town. 

The  preporalJOQ  of  books  aod  itacia  in 
Armeao-Tnrkish  and  the  modem  Armeniui 
langQt^e,  became  more  and  more  an  object 
of  atteotiOD,  and  H>.  Hallock,  the  miaBionor; 
printer,  risitcd  the  United  States  to  superintend 
Ihe  numnfactore,  at  New  York,  of  jnmchea  for 
making  Armenian  ^rP^  for  the  press  ii  " 
and  the  liboul  earn  of  85000  waa  apt  . 
to  this  object,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
for  a  fonndr;  and  printing  office,  by  the  Fm- 
denlial  Committee.  Mr.  Sarkia,  one  of  tbe 
pious  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  and  an 
eminent  scholar  in  his  own  language  and  liter- 
ature, removed  to  Smyrna,  to  be  employed  as 
tranalator,  in  connection  with  the  press,  nnder 
the  snperinteDdence  of  Mr.  Adger. 

Early  in  1836,  two  weekly  meetings  .  _._ 
established  in  Constantinople,  one  of  which 
-was  condncted  by  Mr.  Qoodell,  and  the  other 
t^  Mr.  Scbanffler,  in  the  Turkish  langoage, 
wnich  afforded  constant  evidence  of  the  pro- 
greee  of  the  work.  The  hooscs  of  the  mission- 
aries were  frequented  by  ecclesiastics,  as  well 
03  laymen,  some  four  of  the  former,  chiefiy 
from  amon^  the  parochial  clergy,  appearing  to 
be  sncere  intmircrs  after  the  trnto.  One  of 
these,  attached  to  the  Patriarchal  Church,  pro- 
posed, of  his  own  accord,  Uiat  the  missionaries 
dionld  publish  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
modem  Aimenian  New  Teetameot,  so  that  all 
(he  people  might  have  access  to  the  Word  of 
Ood  in  an  intelligible  langoage.  He  of&red  to 
snbacribe  500  piastres,  (about  $23)  himaelf,  to- 
wards the  object,  and  to  procure  more  from 
others.  Some  of  the  meet  iifiuential  vartabeds 
at  the  patriarchate  were  disposed  to  enconrage, 
rather  than  hinder  edncational  eSbrts. 

It  wan  now  not  an  nncommon  thing,  to  hear  of 
one  and  another  of  tiic  bisiiops  and  vartabeds, 
preaching  what  were  called  evangelical  ser- 
mons. Subsequent  (acts,  however,  have  shown, 
in  regard  to  moat  of  them,  that  public  opinion, 
at  tMt  time  somewhat  clamorous  for  reform, 
more  than  personal  contictioD  and  interest  in 
ttke  subject,  led  to  this  new  style  of  address. 

One  of  the  converts,  who  was  rather  promi- 
nent as  ft  reformer,  was  publicly  accused  of  in- 
lideiity  by  a  priest ;  ana  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, one  of^tho  vartabeds  of  the  Church  de- 
nounced him  before  the  people,  as  a  heretic  and 
an  infidel,  whoee  case  was  soon  to  be  tried  by 
a  council  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  The 
conncil  was  afterwards  held,  and  although  (he 
accosed  declared  plainly  (hat  he  had  no  confi- 
dence whatever  in  the  modistion  of  the  saints, 
and  that  he  rec^ved  the  Gospel  aa  hb  only  and 
■U-snfficient  guide ;— yet  he  waa  fiiUy  acquitted. 

The  most  diligent  utd  persevering  efforts 
wa^  made,  b^  certain  adh^^nts  of  t^c  Romish 
Church,  to  stir  up  the  Armenians  against  the 
missionaries.  No  direct  means  had  oeen  used 
bj  Uiem,  to  enlighten  that  portion  of  the  Ar- 
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meoian  race,  who  acknowledge  the  gupremacy 
of  the  Pope.  They  may  amount,  perijaps,  to 
15,000  or  20,000,  having  a  Patriarch  of  their 
In  July.  lS3G,this  functionary  came  out 
with  apublic  denunciation  of  all  the  books  cir- 
culated by  the  missionariea,  including  the  New 
Testament,  and  ho  expreesly  prohibited  bia 
people  &om  purchasing  or  procuring  from 
them  copies  of  an  edition  of  the  Armenioa 
ScriptuTEfl  which  had  been  printed  at  tbeir  own 
press  in  Tenice. 

Indications  now  bt^an  more  and  more  to 
manifest  themselves,  that  the  Word  of  Clod  was 
operating  like  silent  leaven,  especially  in  the 


to  illustrate 

minds  of  the  people  ;  wbict  Mr.  Uoodell  cha- 
racterized as  a  rimpfc  and  eittirt  yielding  up  of 
Ihe  heart  and  life  to  the  aolt  direction  of  GoSt 
Word  and  SmrxtP 

The  gospel  hod  now  been  proclaimed  to  mol- 
Utudee  of  people  by  .conversation  in  private 
circles,  both  m  the  Turkish  and  Armenian 
languages,  and  a  formal  expository  service  bad 
l>een  held  in  Turkish,  by  St.  GoodeH,  for  some 
time.  The  first  regolar  sermon  in  the  Arme- 
nian tongue,  waa  preached  by  Mr.  Owight,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1836,  to  a  small  select 
company  in  his  own  house.  The  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer  increased  hi  interest  Female 
education,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, was  beginning  te  attract  attention. 
At  Constantinople  parents  were  beginning  to 
provide  instruction  for  their  daughters,  and 
oDe  of  tho  evaogclical  brethren  had  a  class  of 
Armenian  girls  who  were  learnii^  to  read.  In 
Smyrna,  a  school  of  40  Armenian  girls  was 
established  by  the  mission,  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  with  the  express  approbation  of  a  nnm- 
l>er  of  influential  men  in  the  community. 
Owing  to  one  or  two  jealous  spirits,  however, 
a  meeting  of  the  commooity  was  soon  called, 
and  it  waa  agreed  (o  take  the  new  enterprise 
into  their  own  hands ;  and  it  was  chcerfiiUy 
relinqdshed  to  (hem  by  the  miawonaries. 

In  BrOfla,  there  were  many  who  profufeed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  missionariee ;  but  in  general, 
the  silence  and  inseosibility  of  death  reigned 
among  them.  Bishop  Matteos  showed  more 
openly  a  hostile  disposition.  The  station  at 
iVebizond  was  reinforced  in  Aognat,  1836,  by 
tho  arrival  of  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Jackson  and 

Tho  prindpal  bankers  in  Uie  country,  at 
that  time,  belonged  to  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity. According  to  the  system  (hen  prevail- 
ing, the  Pashas  and  governor  of  the  empire 
derived  thdr  support,  not  by  a  salary  from  the 
government,  but  by  taxes,  levied  by  them- 
selves, on  the  produce  of  the  territory  over 
which  they  hod  jurisdiction,  and  by  extortion. 
Every  Fasba  had  his  banker,  who  furnished 
him  with  money  on  interest,  when  out  of  oCBoc, 
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or  when  newly  appointed  to  olBcc, 

liis  pay  by  p^cipating  in  tbc  spoib  filched 

forwards  from  the  poor  people.    This  bi- 

rangement  gave  great  power  to  these  capital- 
iste ;  and  nearly  ^l  the  important  appoiatments 
of  thegoveranient  were  in  their  hands.  With- 
in their  own  commQnity  their  word  was  law. 
Patriarchs,  as  we  have  shown,  were  ele<rt- 
ed  and  deposed  by  thvm ;  and  throogh 
them,  bishops  and  vartabeda  received  their 
appointmeDts  to  dioccsea  and  churches.  A 
few  of  the  richest  aod  moat  powerfal  of 
these  men  decided  nearly  every  tpiestion  of  aof 
importaocc  pertaining  to  the  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  the  Xrmeniaa  nation.  As  a 
class,  they  were  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and, 
therefore,  quite  ready  to  believe  any  misrepre- 
BentAtioDS  of  ProtestantiEm  which  their  own 
religions  ^idcs  shoald  give  them.  In  this 
stale  of  things,  any  office-bearer  in  the  chnrch, 
high  or  low,  might  be  deterred  from  acting,  in 
his  ofScial  capacity,  according  to  the  policy 
dictated  by  his  own  mind.  Some  rival  in  f"" 
holy  orders,  even  mnch  lower  than  himself 
rook,  might,  through  his  snperior  inflaence 
with  one  or  more  of  these  bankers,  procore  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  obnojious  individ- 
ool.  In  the  year  1837,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Armenian  commtinity,  that  is, 

Sa  few  bankers,  as  a  first  step,  to  break  np 
)  High  School.  In  preparation  for  this,  a 
large  college  had  been  fonnded  some  months 
before,  at  scutary ;  and  the  public  school,  sn- 
perintended  by  Der  Kevork,  in  the  quarter  of 
Mass  Keuy,  had  been  committed  to  the  gene- 
ral Btipervision  of  one  of  the  great  bankers  re- 
siding there,  a  tmlv  nobl&epirited  man,  that  it 
might  be  remodeled  according  to  hisown  wishes, 
BO  as  to  make  it  a  Srstrate  school.  As  learn- 
ing was  now  becoming  popular,  theae  were 
necessary  steps  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  shutting  np  of  the  Armenian  High 
School  In  January,  1837,  the  parents  of  tie 
scholars  of  the  mi3aionat7  school  were  som- 
moned  before  the  Ticar,  and  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  withdraw  their  sons  from  the  scnool. 
Sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  fiwe,  as  the 
pupils  came  bock  to  get  thar  books,  and  say 
their  farewells. 

The  plan  of  the  oppomng  party  in  this  case, 
was,  after  breaking  np  the  school,  to  procore 
from  the  Turkish  govnimient,  the  banishment 
of  Ur.  Sahakyan,  its  principal,  and  several  oth- 
ers who  were  considoed  most  influential 
among  the  evangelical  brethren.  Great  was 
their  astonishment  when  thev  beard  that,  no 
sooner  was  this  hated  indiviifnol  releaeed,  by 
their  act,  &om  his  connection  with  the  mision, 
than  ho  w«a  engaged  by  the  banker  of  Hose 
Keny,  to  take  the  Mpwinteodenee  of  the  great 
nation^  school,  which  had  been  placed  by 
'  them  in  his  hands  1  Every  efiort  was  made  by 
the  anti-evangelical  party  tx)  persnade  him  to 
change  his  purpose ;  W  be  remained  firm,  and 
dcclwed  that  if  they  did  not  allow  bim  to 


manage  the  school  in  his  own  way,  he  would 
leave  the  Armenian  comnuinity  altogether. 
The;  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  soon  a  school 
of  600,  instead  (tf  40,  as  before,  was  in  bdo- 
ceasful  operation,  und^  the  soperintendmce  of 
Mr.  Hohannes  Sahakyan ;  having  Der  Kevork, 
the  pions  priest,  for  one  of  his  principal 
teachers  I 

The  Hasa  Keny  school  was  formally  adopted 
as  the  school  of  liie  nation,  ood  Hr.  Bahakyan 
received  a  regular  ^tpointment  from  the  Arme- 
nian Synod  as  its  principal  He  had  there- 
fore, more  liberty  of  action,  and  could  give 
religious  instruction  officially.  He  devoted  an 
honr  a  day  to  this  special  porpoee,  in  a  select 
class  of  sixty  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  be- 
sides more  general  iogtructioii,  and  the  dajlf 
good  influence  exerted  by  hiinsdf  and  Der 
Kevork, 

There  was  a  liberal  courae  of  study  adopted, 
and  the  school  was  arranged,  throughout,  af- 
ter the  model  of  the  missioa  school.  Lectures 
given  in  the  natnral  sciences,  the  whole 
of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  missioa 
having  l>ecn  porchased  and  paid  for,  by  the 
directors. 

This  institntioo  became  deservedly  popnlor ; 
there  was  now  much  more  boldness,  on  the  part 
of  the  enlightened  Armenians,  in  spreading  the 
truth  ;  and  the  light  of  trath  and  piety  seemed 
to  be  kindled  in  every  part  of  the  dlj. 

Inquiry  was  extending,  also,  at  the  interior 
stations,  and  the  spirit  of  oppomtion  was  like- 

ise  awakened. 

In  September,  1837,  a  cooTenUon  of  mis- 

}naries  was  held  in  Smyrna,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was,  to  ascertain,  by  prayofrd  in- 
quiry, the  mistakes  and  deficiencies  of  the  past, 
both  in  regard  to  personal  qoalifications  for 
the  work,  and  the  means  and  measores  adoptud 
for  bringing  the  claims  of  the  gospel  in  ood- 
!  hearts  of  the  people.  Becent 
afSictive  dispensations  in  the  mission  had  pro- 


duced 


llowed  tone  of  Christian  feehni 


which  grcatlyprepared  the  minds  of  the  brei 
'or  a  profitable  discnssion  of  these  snbjec 
Lora  was  felt  to  be  indeed  present,  and  it 


is  believed  that  each  one  retnmed  to  the  toils 
of  missionary  life,  with,  a  more  prayerfU  and 
confiding  spunt,  and  a  mors  fixed  purpose  of 
heart,  to  make  the  salvation  of  the  soul  the 
immediate  and  all-absorbing  object  of  labor, 
and  the  preaching  of  "  Jeens  Christ,'  and  him 
cmciGed,"  the  grand  mesne. 

Mr.  Adger  was  enabled  to  commence  an  ex- 
pository service  in  Smyrna,  in  the  Armenian 
language,  at  which  some  five  or  six  were  nsudly 
present  Hb  translator,  Mr.  Sarkis,  from 
Constantinople,  bod  increasing  intercotirse 
with  the  people ;  and  Armenian  mothers  b^oa 
to  be  eloquent  to  their  lamentations  over  the 
neglected  edacatiou  of  their  danghlero.  Up 
to    the  first  of  January,  1838,  there  were 

[irinted,  at  the  Smyrna  jmw,  aboat  two  and  ft 
lalf  million  pages  In  the  Armenian  lai^piage< 


A  pocket  edition  of  the  New  Totament, 
anucnt  Armeniai],  was  completed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1837. 

The  pbgTie,  that  scourge  of  Turkey,  was 
permitled  this  year  to  enter  the  bmily  of  Mr. 
Dwight,  and  aDcloTcd  wife  and  child  became 
its  victims.  This  afflictire  dispensation  called 
forth  the  tcadcrest  eiprcsioa  of  sympathy 
&om  the  native  brethren  and  other  (nends  of 
the  misaionaries ;  and,  in  variona  ways,  it  was 
Irnlya  sanctified,  though  moat  BWTowfnl  event. 
This  terrible  disease,  m  its  annual  visitationa 
to  the  capital,  aad  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  has  proved  a  tar  more  serions  obsta- 
cle to  misiooai;  labor,  than  can  well  be 
imagined  in  America.  The  season  of  the 
jAagae  was  a  season  of  non-intercoarsc,  to  < 
very  great  extent  Schools  most  be  cloeed  , 
public  worship  suspended  ;  and  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  visita,  in  a  great  mensnre  inter- 
rupted. This  has  happened,  again  and  again, 
ftt  all  the  stations.  Sometimes,  when  the  mis- 
eionarics  had  made  a  successful  and  promisin<>' 
bc^nniiig  of  some  new  plan  of  oserolness,  this 
dreadful  scourge  would  come  down  apon  tlicm 
K-ith  all  its  violence,  and  suddenly  arrest  the 
Wterprise,  and  frustrate  all  their  hopes.  And 
in  sach  a  conntry  as  Turkey,  when  a  school  is 
dioGed,  or  public  worship  suspended  for  several 
months,  more  ground  may  be  lost  than  can  be 
gained  in  a  whole  year.  But  for  16  veara 
mst,  since  qnarautlnts  have  been  established, 
Constantinople  has  not  been  visited  with  the 
plague,  showing  that  it  did  not  originate  there. 

As  the  doctrmes  of  the  gospel  giuned  a  hold 
na  the  hearts  of  the  people,  superstitions  gave 
way ;  and,  as  error  oecame  eradicated  from 
the  mind,  the  external  ^mbols  of  that  error 
were  naturally  removed  from  tue  and  ^m 
sight  The  progress  of  correct  religious  opin- 
itw  was  evinced,  especially,  by  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  pictures  froia  the  Armenian 
cbnrchcs.  In  one  instance,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1838,  the  VBrtal>ed  and  leading 
men  in  the  large  village  of  Orta  Eeay,  on  the 
Boepboros,  went  together  to  the  church,  and 
caiefully  removed  every  picture,  except  the 
altar  piece*,  which  were  so  situated  that  they 
txnld  not  be  approacbcd  for  worship.  This  is 
the  vill^e  in  wnich  the  misaionaries  resided, 
whm  they  first  began  to  get  access  to  the  Ar- 
maiians.  The  patriarch  Stepan  remarked  to 
one  of  the  nadve  brethren,  uiat  many  of  the 
obeervaoces  in  their  church  were  not  prescribed 
by  the  gospel,  and  that  probably  they  would 
Dot  exist  ten  years  longer. 

The  reformation  was  daily  gaining  strength. 
The   converted  Armenians 
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for  nsefdloes  were  many  and  great  Bat,eacb 
was  the  oppomtioo  of  the  leading  Armenians 
to  Mr.  Sahakyan.that  its  distingushed  patron 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  moat  of  the 
teachers  were  dismissed,  and  the  school  rednced 
its  former  footing.  Many  of  the  people 
X  strongly  in  favor  of  its  eontinnance,  and 
particularly  the  leading  men  of  the  village 
where  it  was  located  ;  and  they  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  patriarch,  to  implore  his  aid,  to 
prevent  the  approaching^  disaster.  All  they 
obtained  from  him  was  fair  promises,  that  were 
— er  fiilfilled. 

Mr.  Sahakyan,  being  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, was  very  gladly  taken  np  by  the 
mission.  The  necessity  had  fbr  some  time 
been  felt,  of  having  a  man  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  books,  which  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  nnmbcr.  To  this  poet  Hr.  Sanak- 
yan  was  appointed,  with  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  station  of  great 


prayerfuL  They  delighted  in  the 
of  saints ;  and  they  aJso  sought  and  fonnd  fre- 
qnmt  opportunities  for  religious  conversation 
with  their  feliow-coontrymen,  who,  as  yet,  hod 
not  lelt  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  8ahak- 
jm  continned  his  connection  with  the  High 
School  at  Has  Keny,  and  his  opportanities 


The  kingdom  of  Christ  aow  began  to  make 
evident  inroads  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  in 
the  interior  of  the  conntry.  Two  Armenian 
priests,  in  Nicomedia,  who  had  never  seen  a 
missionary,  had  been  converted  to  the  truth. 
One  of  them  afterwards  came  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  visited  the  missionaries.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  a  most  devout  and  humble 
spirit,  who  had  inward  experience  of  the  grace 
of  t^od.  The  doctrine  of  solvation,  by  grace 
alone,  was  quite  familiar  and  very  precious  to 
him  ;  and  he  readily  discriminated  lietween  a 
living  and  a  dead  faith.  In  1832,Mr.Ooodell 
left  with  an  old  priest  at  Nicomedia,  as  he 
passing,  a  copy  of  the  Armeno-Turkish 
New  Testunent  and  gave  to  some  Armenian 
boys  several  tracts  in  the  same  langnage. 
One  of  these  tracts — a  translation  of  the 
rman's  Daughter — fell  into  the  hands  of 
ler  priest,  whom  Mr.  Goodell  did  not  Ke. 
The  pernsal  of  it  was  the  means  of  his  awaken- 
ing and  conversion  ;  and,  through  his  influ- 
ence, another  priest  was  broflght  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  their  united  prayers 
and  dFortfl  were  now  directed  to  the  enughten- 
ment  and  conversion  of  thdr  flock.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  began  to  spread  among  the  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Mr.  Dwight  visited 
the  place  and  fonnd  IG  men,  who  appeared  to 
be  truly  enlightened  and  converted.  He  was 
received  by  3iem  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  they  seemed  to  hang  on  his  lips  like  men 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life. 

The  two  priests,  Der  Vertansffi,  and  Der 
HarOtun,  removed,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
Constantinople;  and  were  subsequently  placed 
together,  as  the  only  priests  in  a  village  church 
on  the  Bosphoms.  Here  they  could  act  with 
a  good  degree  of  independence,  and  many  op- 

Birtunities  of   doii^    good   were  Meeented 
nring  the  summer  of  1838,  the  Patriarch 
Stepan,  being  an  old  acquaintance,  spent  sev- 
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erol  veeks  with  them ;  nod  the;  had  free  con- 
TeraatioDS  together  on  religioiu  Bnbjects,  tjie 
Patriarch  generally  asaenting  to  their  views. 

Both  at  BrQBft  and  Trebizond  every  possible 
obstacle  waa  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  the'truth  ;  and  yet  the  Word  of  God  coaid 
not  be  bound.  In  both  placee  there  were  in- 
creaaing  friendlinees  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
mere  extended  intercoorse,  and  the  speciEiJ 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Among  those 
whose  minds  seemed  to  Ije  especially  opened  to 
religions  impressions  at  Trebiamd,  were  the 
vartabed  himself,  or  acting  bishop,  and  also  a 
priest  of  the  Chnrch.  At  BrQea,  the  two 
teachers,  Mr.  Serope,  and  Mr.  Hohannea, 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  grace  and  in  the 
Ktaowledge  of  Christ.  An  influential  and  dis- 
tingnisbM  man  became  a  serioos  inqoirer  for 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  opposition  thus  far, 
■waaoTemiledforgood.  InOctober,  1838,Mr. 
Schneider  began  a  rwnlar  preaching  service 
at  his  own  house,  every  sabbath,  in  the  Turkish 
language,  for  the  benefit  of  both  Armenians 
and  Greeks,  llio  Bcv.  E.  Riggs  joined 
the  station  at  Smyrna,  with  his  family,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1838. 

By  a  series  of  intrignea,  commenced  near  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1839,  tlie  leading  bankers 
were  gradually  dirooesessed  of  mach  of  their 
former  power  ;  and  three  or  four  men  from  the 
artisan  classes,  stood  before  the  nation  as  its 
guides  and  dictators,  and  especially  as  defenders 
of  ils  ancient  faith,  and  Ihezealousextirpotore 
of  heresy.  One  of  these  was. the  Sultan's  chief 
architect,  and  another  waa  his  second.  An- 
other waa  superintendent  of  the  government 
powder  works.  The  &st  two  were  emplovcd 
at  lie  time,  in  erecting  the  moat  splendid  of 
all  the  imperial  palaces ;  and  this  brought 
them  into  closer  contact  with  the  Saltan  than 
was  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  hankers ;  and  he 
was  so  much  delighted  with  their  work,  that  he 
seemed  ready  togrant  them  any  request  they 
might  make.  The  expulsion  of  Protestantism 
from  the  land  was  an  object  that  lay  near  their 
hearts ;  and  they'now  resolved  to  make  nse  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Saltan  to  efiect  it.  Ac- 
■cusatioDS  were  presented  against  the  evangeli- 
cal brethren,  and  the  meet  false  and  scandalous 
representations  were  made,  aa  to  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  calculated 
not  only  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Turkish 
cabinet,  bnt  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  Sultan  was  easily  peraoadea,  and 
t^e  architects  and  powder-maker  were  fully 
authorized  to  call  upon  the  civil  power,  to  aid 
them  in  extirpating  this  dangerona  heresy. 

Bnt  the  Patriarch  Stepan,  was  altogether 
too  mild  a  man  for  their  purpose ;  and  it  was 
r^ort«d  and  believed  that  his  svmpatbies  were 
-with  the  evangelical  party.  They  procured 
from  the  interior  of  Uie  country,  Hagopos,  a 
man  who  had  once  been  Yicar  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  and  who  was  noto- 
rioos  for  his  bigotry  and  sternness  of  charac- 


be  associated  with  Stepan,  as  assistant 
Patriarch.  He  soon  had  the  whole  power 
virtually  put  into  his  bands,  and  Stcran  sunk 
to  a  mere  cypher.  On  the  19th  of  Febmary, 
Mr.  Sahakyan  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
the  Patriarch's  prison,  without  even  the  form 
of  an  examination,  and  without  being  informed 
of  the  chafes  allied  against  him.  Ue  was 
a  mild,  amiable,  inoffensive  man  ;  of  noblcm- 
ished  character,  and  ogainstwhom,  as  a  subject 
and  a  citizen,  not  the  slightest  imputation 
conld  be  bronght.  And  yet,  while  the  Eame  so 
called  Christian  Patriarchate  would  use  all 
possible  means  to  protect  felons  of  every  de- 
scription, who  belonged  to  the  Armenian  com- 
munity, even  to  the  murderer  himself,  from  tho 
regular  action  of  the  Turkish  law,  it  coidd 

idely  seize  an^unocent  man,  and  deliver  him 

rer  to  the  civil  aathorities,  to  be  pnnished  for 
daring  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  in  matters 
pertaming  only  to  his  own  soul  and  God ! 

The  Ajmenian  Patriarchal  power  at  Coi>- 
stantinople  has  alwaj^  been  a  persecuting 
lower,  but  more  especially  within  the  last  one 

landred  and  fifty  years,  during  which,  mnch 
blood  even  has  been  shed  by  it,  in  the  endeavor 
proselytism  from  that  Chorch  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  the  present  instancy 
therefore,  the  ecclesiastical  authoritira  of  the 
Church  were  only  acting  out  the  true  spirit  of 
the  establishment.  Mr.  Boghoe  Fi^Ka  was 
also  arrested  and  put  into  the  same  prison 
with  Mr.  Sahakyan.  Four  days  afterwards, 
these  two  iudividuala  were  put  nnder  charge 
of  a  Turkish  police  officer,  who  was  armed 
with  pistols  and  sword,  and,  without  the  least 
show  of  trial  or  expressed  accusation,  they 

*  into  banishment  by  an  imperial  fir- 

i  monastery  near  Kaisery,  (the  an- 
cient Cffsarea  of  Cappadocia,)  abont  400  miles 
east  of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  Stepan 
took  leave  of  them  with  tears.    He  did  not 

Earticipata  in  the  act  of  his  compeers,  and 
new  well  its  deep  iujoatice.  The  police  offi- 
cer, a  Turk,  stopped  at  his  mother's  house  in 
Scfitary,  and  sent  back  word  that  Mr.  Rzita 
waa  too  feeble  to  hear  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney; batthemostpositiveorderswereretnracd 
to  carry  him  to  Kaisery,  either  alive  or  dead. 
At  Kicomedia,  he  was  refreshed  with  an  in- 
terview with  the  evangelical  brethren ;  and 
having  recmitcd  his  health,  he  went  on  his 
way.  But  the  Tnrkish  officer  who  conducted 
him,  finding  they  had  frienda  there,  treated  Mr. 
Bahakyan  with  the  greatest  cmclty,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money,  till  be  was  com- 
peiled  to  give  an  order  for  ?100  to  secure 
relief  On  their  arrival  at  Kwsery,  the  Arm^ 
nians,  on  bang  informed  that  they  had  been 
banished  mcrdv  because  they  received  flio 
Bible  as  the  onff  infallible  guide,  replied  that 
the  Patriarch  might  as  well  banish  them  all, 
for  they  were  all  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  greatest  eflhrta  wcro  now  made  at  the 
capital  to  frighten  the  brethren  into  sobn^ 
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eioD.    'Very  (few  dared  to  visit  the  mission- ititndce  of  persons  of  diverse  chamctere,  were 

orics,  QDd  thc^e  only  ander  cover  of  the  dork-  active,  hota  divine  motiveB,  in  keeping  alive 

nees.     On  the  3d  of  March,  a  Patriarchal  bull  t'--^"'*  "      ■'  '  "' "      -      '       ■ 

yiaa  iasaed  bf  Hopvpos,  adjunct  Patriarch,  v 

forbidding  the  reading  of  all  books  printed  or  r 

circnbtal  b;  the  missionaries ;  and  all  who  ^ 

luul  EDch  books  in  their  i 

qnired  to  deliver  them,  withoat  delay,  to  their  I 

'^'  '  •   confessor.    Tlie  brethren,  thongh  t 


Rjnmlicd  b;  such  violent  proceedings,  still  c 
hibited  great  constaacy ;  and  seemed  ready  to 
Bdfier  jovfnlly  the  apoiiiDg  of  their  goods,  and. 
If  need  be,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the 
bastinado,  for  their  Master's  sake. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  Dcr  Kevork,  the 

f  lions  priest  of  Hass  Kcnj,  was  arrested  and 
hrown  into  prison.  Eight  days'  after,  the 
Patriarch  Stepan  was  deposed  from  office,  and 
permitted  to  retire  to  his  convent  at  Armash, 
near  Nicomedia ;  and  on  the  following  da^, 
fais  osmstant,  Hagopos,  was  installed   in  his 

flace.  During  the  same  week,  the  Greek 
atriorcfa  issued  a  boll,  escommnnicating  all 
who  shoold  bay,  sell,  or  read  the  books  of  the 
lAith?ran3  or  Calvinista,  as  the  misstonarim 
were  called ;  and  an  imperial  firman  was  also 
published,  requiring  nil  the  patriarchs  to  look 
well  to  their  flocks,  and  guard  them  against 


interested  party  in  these  transactions.  After 
^J^ng  in  prison  for  moro  than  a  month,  Der 
Kevork  was  banished  into  the  interior ;   and 

.  two  vartabcds,  who  had  presided      _ 

as  bishops,  one  more  teacher,  and  several  other 
persons,  were  sent  into  exile  abont  the  same 
time.  Aa  there  was  no  examination  of  any 
case,  some  who  were  made  the  victims  of  this 
cruel  Eraaticism,  had  never  in  any  way  been 
associated  with  the  evangelical  men,  but  were 
made  to  participate  in  their  poniahmeot  by  a 
mere  mistake. 

April  28,  the  Potrioreh  issued  a  new  hull, 
more  violent  than  the  former,  threatening  ter- 
rible anathemas,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Qhost,  against  all  who  shonld 
be  found  having  any  intercourse  with  the  mis- 
sionariea.  or  reading  their  books ;  and  also 
Gainst  all  who  neglected  to  inform,  when  made 
acqoainted  with  of^dets.  Within  two  or 
three  days,  a  rich  banker,  who  had  been  for 
ytaiB  on  friendly  terms  with  the  missionaries, 
and  who  was  especially  the  patron  of  Mr. 
Bogbos  Pizika,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
b  the  hospital,  as  on  insane  person  :  this  is  a 
method  of  perstcntion  not  nnfrequently  resorted 
to  in  this  country.  The  banker  was  released 
ufter  about  a  week's  confinement,  on  paying  a 
large  snm  towards  the  college  at  ScQtary,  to 
atooe  for  the  mischief  he  bad  done  by  his 
insanity  I 

The  list  of  snspected  persons  had  now  swell- 
ed to  a  very  large  numl>cr ;  and  a  strong  eflbrt 
was  being  made  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the 


the  spirit  of  fimaticism.  The  native  brethren 
;  at  their  wits'  end,  and  even  the  missionft- 
coald  not  see  how  God  was  going  to 
deliver  his  people.  Providence  solved  the 
~iroblem,  however,  with  the  greatest  imagioa- 
lie  ease.  The  pcrsecnting  powers  were  sad- 
denly  thrown  into  the  deepest  consternatipn, 
by  a  demand  from  the  Saltan  to  all  the  Patri- 
archs, that  each  should  furnish  him  with  seve- 
ral thoQSand  men,  to  recruit  his  broken  army, 
and  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  war  with  Mo- 
hammed AU  of  E^pt  Though  an  unprece- 
dented demand,  it  most  be  promptly  obeyed. 
Public  attention  was  now  entir^y  altsorbed 


tBus^ooaries  themsetvw  from  the  coontry.  Mnl- 1  own  teleasd    Th^  wtre  couched  in  terms  of 


ly  altsorbed 

Proteetanta 
moment  forgotten.  The  army 
raised,  and  marched  to  the  field.  It  was 
estimated  to  consist  of  80,000  men ;  and  on 
the  plains  of  Nezib,  near  Aleppo,  it  encoun- 
terea  an  Egyptian  force  of  abont  the  some 
number.  The  battle  was  foi^ht  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1839,  and  the  Turkish  troops  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Tidings  of  this  disaster,  however,  never  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Sultan  MahmQd.  He  died  in 
his  own  wloce,  on  the  Boephorus,  on  the  first 
day  of  niy.  His  son,  AbdOl  Mejid,  was 
girded  with  the  imperial  sword,  on  the  11th; 
and  a  few  days  after,  the  news  reached  the 
capital  that  the  Capudan  Pasha  had  treacher- 
ously surrendered  op  the  whole  Turkish  fleet 
to  Mohammed  Ali.  Thus,  both  the  army  and 
navy  were  gone,  and  a  mere  boy  of  seventeen 
was  npon  the  throne,  in  the  ptace  of  the  great 
Mahmbd ;  and  the  entire  disBolution  of  the 
empire  seemed  inevitable^  Nothing  hat  the 
intervention  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
prevented  this  catastrophe. 
By  this  rapid  snccc^on  of  remarkable 
ents,  God  rebuke*  the  pereecotors  of  his 
people,  and  efitetually  removed  fivm  them  the 
power  of  carrying  into  effect  their  unholy  de- 
signs. Judgment  succeeded  judgment  A  Ore 
broke  out  in  Fera,  which  consumed  between 
three  and  four  thousand  honsca,  destroying  aa 
immense  omooot  of  properly  and  several  Iivca. 
Immediately  atba,  a  meeting  of  the  Armeniaa 
Synod  was  called,  and,  after  amch  violent 
debatjiuf,  it  was  resolved  that  a  port  of  the 
exiles  ^ould  be  recalled.  Mi-.  Sahakyan,  be- 
■  considered  a  "  ring-leader,"  was  to  he  left 
perpetual  banishment  Ail  the  others  i^ 
turned  to  their  homes  before  winter  set  in. 
Some  of  them  were  restored  to  their  former 
stations.  The  converted  brethren,  generally, 
soon  took  courage.  They  cantioiftly  resumed 
their  intercoorse  with  the  missionaries,  and 
gradually  became  bolder  than  ever  in  their 
efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  tratb. 
In  the  mean  time,  at  the  snggestioa  of  othos, 
Mr.  Sohakyan  wrote  two  or  three  letters,  sno- 
cessively,  to  the  Patriarch,  petitioning  for  bis 
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great  respect,  but  as  they  coatiuned  no  conres- 
eion  of  error,  and  no  promise  of  fatiire  Bnbmis- 
sion,  his  request  nas  denied.  The  bishop  of 
Eaisery  also  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  in  bis 
behalf,  saying  that  he  had  watched  Mr.  8. 
Tery  cloeely,  and  had  "  found  no  fault  ia  him ; " 
but  this  application  also  failed.  Bnt,  throui ' 
the  intervention  of  an  English  gentleman,  wl 
was  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  palace,  the 
Patriarch,  by  rejuesi  of  the  Sultac,  after  many 
delays,  and  sorely  against  hb  will,  sent  an  order 
for  the  releaae  of  Mr.  S.  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
rnary,  1840. 

Steps  were  taken  to  make  this  persecution 
general ;  and  similar  measures  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  were  resorted  to  at  BrOsa,  Trebi- 
zond,  aod  other  places. 

But,  while  these  violent  measares  impoeed 
an  outward  check  upon  the  work,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  troth  was  epreoding;  even  the 
measures  taken  to  check  the  reformation,  be- 
ing in  many  iDstanccs  the  means  of  awakening 
inquiry ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  storm 
was  raging  at  the  capital,  and  at  different 
points  on  the  sea-coost  of  the  empire,  the  mis- 
sion was  pushing  its  adraoced  posts  into  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  enemy's  coantry.  In  April, 
Mr,  Jackson,  from  Trebizond,  visitrf-ErzrQm, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Amenio,  in 
order  to  make  arrangements  for  commencing 
operations  in  that  town.  While  he  was  there, 
a  letter  was  publicly  read  in  the  church  from 
the  Patriarch,  warning  the  people  against  in- 
tercourse with  the  Americans,  and  against 
Ktronizing  their  schools  and  reading  their 
oks ;  and  ordering  them  to  seize  such  books, 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  ond  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.  This  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Jackson  from  procuring  a  dwelling  house, 
which  he  accomplished  Sirongh  the  Kind  as- 
tistancc  of  the  British  consul,  and  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1839,  he  removed  there  with 
his  family.  In  February  of  the  same  year, 
the  station  at  Constantinople  was  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  ofthe  Rev.  C.Hamlin  and  wife, 
ho  being  designated  to  open  a  seminary  for 
Armenian  hoja. 

The  first  Monday  m  January,  of  the  year 
1840,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  special  fasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer,  throughout  all  the 
mission  stations  of  the  Board  in  Turkey,  The 
events  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  eiifitiog 
state  of  things  in  the  country,  rendered  it  a 
season  of  deep  interest.  It  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  persecuting  power  had 
received  a  check  from  which  it  would  not  im- 
medialeiy  recover.  The  efforts  of  the  persecu- 
tors to  destroy  the  troth  had  only  made  it 
mwe  extensively  known  ;  while  the  injustice, 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  clergy  bad  brought 
them  into  contempt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1640,  in- 
tercourse was  resumed  with  most  of  those 
whom  the  persecution  hod  temporarily  repell- 
ed &om  the  missionaries,  and  there  was  evi-' 


dently  no  diminution  of  interest  in  religious 
inquiry.  One  striking  providence  after  an- 
other occurred,  calculated  to  lead  the  hearts 
of  the  fiutbful  to  repose  in  Qod,  and  to  be 
"  nothing  terrified  by  their  adveraaries."  In 
several  instances,  signal  judgments  followed 
the  persecutor,  so  that  even  the  enemies  them- 
selves were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
God  himself  was  nttering  his  reproviug  voice. 
The  sodden  manner  in  which  the  late  Saltan 
was  cat  off,  and  his  forces  by  land  and  sea  de- 
stroyed, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  aiding 
by  his  authority  to  ve:  the  church,  hoe  already 
been  noticed.  Tlie  chief  instmmcnt  in  induc- 
ing him  to  nse  his  mighty  power  for  such  a 
purpose,  was,  by  the  Sultan's  death,  deprived 
of  nis  influence;  and  shortly  after,  his  wife 
was  removed  by  death,  and  he  himself  bronght 
down  lo  the  grove's  month.  Another  power- 
ful man,  who  had  actively  opposed  and  perse- 
cuted the  evangelical  brethren,  within  a  short 
space  of  time  lost  two  daughters  by  sudden 
death  ;  a  third  daoghtcr  became  deranged,  and 
oiso  a  daoghter-in-law ;  his  wife  was  deforme3 
by  sickness,  and  also  made  nearly  blind,  and 
he  himself  became  a  miserable  invalid.  And 
soon  after  the  young  Sultan  came  upon  the 
throne,  a  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  the 
people,  without  their  asking  for  it,  providing 
for  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  infernal 
administration  of  the  government  Id  the  ' 
presence  of  all  the  foreign  ^  ambaasadora,  the 
sovereign  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  guard,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  the  liberty,  property,  and 
honor  of  every  individual  subject,  wilhont  re-  " 
Terence  to  bis  religious  creed.  No  one  was  to 
be  condemned,  in  any  case,  withont  an  impar- 
tial trial,  and  no  one  was  to  suflcr  the  penalty 
of  death,  without  the  sanction  of\lhe  Sultan 
himself.  Under  this  charter  changes  the  most 
momentous,  particolarly  for  the  Ccrfation  and 
Jewish  popniation,  have  already  taliCn  place 
in  Turkey ;  and  everything  now  indicates,  that 
according  to  the  honest  mtention  anJ  policy 
of  the  present  government,  there  is  uHyniately 
to  be  a  complete  carryinjf  oot  of  its  proVisions, 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  '. 

Under  the  old  system,  bankers  were  ifeeded 
to  furnish  capital  to  the  pashas,  nntillthey 
should  procore  their  supplies  from  thA  op- 
pressed people.  An  important  part  off  the 
new  system,  nowever,  was,  that  thenceforward 
the  ruling  pashas  and  governors  throogliont 
the  coantry,  should  each  receive  a  fised  saBory 
from  the  government ;  and  in  no  case  meifldle 
with  the  collection  of  taies.  Accordinsly. 
near  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840,  all  flbe 
bankers  of  the  government  received  ord^ 
to  settle  up  their  accounts,  as  they  were  'to 
be  no  longer  needed  in  the  capacity  in  whUch 
they  had  heretofore  served  the  state.  TJiis 
threw  many  of  them  into  great  distress,  and  * 
some  it  completely  ruined.  One  was  drivenj  in 
his  desperation,  to  the  crime  of  suicide.  Tllins 
did  God  pat  another  obstacle  out  of  the  wny. 


wbich  Utiierto  had  seriongly  obatnicted  the 
progress  of  hb  kingdom. 

Id  the  spring  of  1840  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
who  had  joined  hnnda  with  the  Anoenian  Pa- 
triarch in  pcrsecatiDg  the  people  of  (lod,  was 
anddenl;  dqwscd  from  of6c«,  bj  order  of  the 
Turkish  govcrDmeDt ;  and  it  was  not  long  he- 
fore  the  inneiiiaji  Patriarch  followed  him  into 
retiremeot  He  became  so  odioos,  on  account 
of  his  oyerbearing.  violent  sjiirit,  as  well  as  his 
fblliea,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  save  him- 
self from  being  deposed ;  and  Stf pan,  who  hod 
been  ejected  for  hia  mildness  and  his  fortx^r- 
ance  towards  Proteatante,  was  reelected  to  the 
Patriardiate,  fint  bj  vote  of  the  principal 
bankets,  and  afterwards  bv  accUmatioo,  in 
an  immense  popular  asBemblj. 

On  the  24th  of  Haj,  1840,  Mr.  Sahak^aD 
returned  from  his  banishment,  and  his  presence 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  native  breth- 
ren. He  (ODD  Gommeoced  a  series  of  active 
labors  for  the  good  of  his  coontrymea  Priest 
Vertaness  also,  not  being  able  conscientionaly 
to  perform  all  the  duties  reqaired  of  him  as 
priest,  quietly  and  miaelentatioosl^  withdrew; 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  tune  in  labor- 
ing for  the  spread  of  the  tmth  among  his 
CtnntrTmen.  He  thus  abandoned,  vohmtarily , 
a  dtoatioQ  in  which  be  was  honored  and  snp- 
ptRled,  tor  one  in  which  he  was  exposed  to 
'  constant  sospicion,  reproach  and  persecution, 
and,  at  the  same  timo,  with  vciy  uncertain 
means  of  subsistence.  Priest  Kevork  seemed 
to  be  -  full  of  fiuth  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
preaching  more  boldly  than  before  his  banish- 
ment, t^t  there  is  but "  one  name  given  under 
beaten  among  men  whcreb;  we  must  be 
nved ;"  and  ready  to  safer  again,  if  need  be, 
for  his  beloved  Lord  and  Masl^.  The  doc- 
bin^  views  of  the  converted  Armenians 
seemed,  in  general,  wondafully  clear;  which 
was  the  more  Enrprising,  considering  the  im- 
mense rubbish  of  Euperstition  and  error  that 
originallj  encnmbered  their  minds.  The  stan- 
dard doctrine  of  the  reformation  in  Enrope — 
aalTalton  by  graco  alone,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law,  was  osaoUy  the  great  central  truth, 
first  apprehended  by  their  awakened  and  inqni^ 
ing  niinds,  and  nude  tJie  gronnd  of  satisfactory 


lepOGe. 
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The  number  of  inquirers  steadily  increased, 
»iid  indeed  nearly  all  who  called  upon  the  mis- 
Bionariea,  came  for  the  avowed  pnrpoee  of  reli- 
gioQS  coBveiBBtiiMi.  The  story  had  been  very 
indnatrioosly  circulated,  especially  daring  the 
persecation,  that  the  Americans  were  a  nation 
of  inBdeb,  without  even  the  form  of  religion ; 
kdA  that  the  missiocaries  were  aiming  to  con- 
vert all  the  Armenians  to  infidelitv,  and  only 
pretended  at  first  to  believe  the  Bible,  so  as  the 
more  easily  to  draw  people  into  their  snares ; 
and  in  more  than  one  inatance,  their  visitors 
showed  at  first  no  little  onticly  to  know  ex- 
actly what  was  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and .  i  ■ 

blether  we  have  any  churches  in  America,  I  They  boa  had  Utile  spiritnal  aid  or  comfort 


and  whether  any  nnmber  of  peoplo'ever  ossem- 
ble  for  worfihip  on  the  Sabbath! 

Before  the  end  of  the  rear  1840,  a  room  in 
the  business  quarter  of  tne  city,  for  receiving 
visitors,  and  for  conference  on  religions  mS- 
jects,  was  procored  and  kept  open  on  two 
stated  days  of  each  week,  and  gradDolly  be- 

a  place  of  much  resort  Tor  religious 

inquiry. 
Abont  the  same  time,  the  book  d^Mnitory 
IS  removed  to  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and  in 
e  most  pnblic  manner  the  prodncts  of  the 
press,  BO  lately  anathematized  by  the  Patri- 
arch, were  daUy  sold  by  an  agent,  who  waa 
himself  an  Armenian.    More  than  three  han- 
dred  dollars'  worth  of  books,  in  the  difi^nt 
languages,  were  sold  at  Ctnistantinople  during 
the  year  1640. 

A  weekly  ineeting  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, commenced  oy  Mr.  Dwight  in  the 
autumn  of  1839,  with  only  three  individuals, 
and  that  privately,  for  fear  of  the  persecutors, 
gradually  increased,  and  before  the  end  of 
1840,  it  was  held  twice  a  week,  publicly,  and 
more  than  25  different  individuals  had  at- 

November  24, 1840,  a  boarding-school  for 
Armenian  boys  and  young  men  was  opened  at 

Bebek,  on  the  Bospnorns,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Hamlia,  with  three  pupils, 
and  within  about  a  week,  appUeations  had 
been  made  for  15  boarding  senolais,  though 
their  means,  at  first,  would  allow  them  to  ro- 
ily 12.  An  eObrt  was  soon  made  to 
crush  the  infant  seminary,  though  it  proved 
entirely  futile,  and  was  m  itself  not  a  littJa 
Indicruns.  A  deputation  from  the  village 
of  Bebek  itself;  consisting  of  the  Armenian 
priest,  two  Greek  ^icsts,  one  of  the  village 
rulers,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants,  called 
npon  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and  expressed 
to  him  their  deep  regret  that  saeh  a  aange> 
ons  man  as  Mr.  Hamlin  shonid  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  their  quarter.  They  accused  him  of 
eating  meat,  eggs,  batter,  milk,  Ac.,  both  in 
I«Dt  and  also  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
the  days  of  their  weekly  last  I  He  also  tauf^t 
his  scholars  that  it  is  no  more  wicked  to  eat 
butter  than  oil ;  or  meat  than  bread ;  or  ^gs 
than  olives  I  Another  grievous  ofibnce  was^ 
that  neither  Mr.  H,  nor  his  scholais  mode  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  nor  worshiped  the  Yirgis 
Blary,  or  the  saints !  Of  course,  they  said,  he 
must  be  a  confirmed  infidel,  and  he  can  teach 
nothing  better  in  his  school  than  the  works  . 
of  Voltaire  1  .The  Patriarch  was  too  well 
iformed,  and  too  well  disposed,  l«  be  moved 
y  such  an  applicatioc ;  and  Uie  petitioners 
had  leave  to  withdraw. 
During  the  month  of  Jnne,  1840,  Mr.  Ham- 
I  and  Mr.  Dwight  visited  Nicomedia.  The 
brethren  there  were  sorely  threatened,  during 
the  reign  of  violence  at  the  capital,  but  no 
persecution  was  actually  attempted. 
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from  abroad.  The^  had  been  thrown  npon 
their  Bibles  for  religions  teaching,  and  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  expooDder  of  reli- 
gious trath,  and  npon  God  atf  their  only 
trotcctor ;  aod  thej  had  grown  rapidly  in 
nowlcdge  and  grace.  The  miBBionariea  sat 
with  them,  on  the  Sabbath,  cosTcrsing  of  the 
tbingsof  God,  for  ten  honra,  and  bo  intense  was 
their  interest  that  they  would  have  eat  for  ten 

While  they  were  there,  a  etranger  from  a 
neighboring  town,  a  merchant,  being  in  Nico- 
media  on  business,  bad  the  cnrioeity  to  call 
npon  them.  He  Buid  that  the  report  of  then 
had  reached  his  place- through  the  Patriarch'; 
letter  of  waminr,  and  that  be,  in  common  with 
many  of  his  brethren,  was  very  amioos  to  know 
what  this  new  way  was.  'niey  explained  to 
him  their  views,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  modern  Armenian,  and 
also  sercral  tracts,  and  he  took  bia  leave,  eX' 
pressing  his  high  gratifieation  with  the  inter- 
view.  In  this  way  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ifospc!  first  carried  to  Adabazar,  the  residence 
of  this  individual.  It  is  sitaat«d  abont  21 
miles  directly  east  of  Nicwnedia. 

The  reaction  after  the  persecution,  was  no 
confined  to  the  capital.  In  BrOsa  and  Tr^bi 
EOnd  the  demand  for  books  increased,  and  there 
were  some  who  gave  evidence  of  being  truly 
converted;  and  even  at- the  new- station  at 
Erzrilm  there  were  signs  of  promise. 

The  Ecv,  H.  J.  Van  Lennep  was  connccled 
with  the  Sroyma  station  dunng  April,  1840. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  here  were  chiefly 
through  the  jjress,  and  during  the  year  1810 
more  than  six  millions  of  pages  were  printed 
in   the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Tarkish  Ian- 

Ofea  alone.  The  most  important  work 
alter  was  the  Pentateuch,  translated  nnder 
Mr,  Goodell's  snpervision.  Its  publication  was 
hailed  with  Joy  by  maltitades.  The  Armenians 
of  Smyrna  also  established  a  press,  and  pub- 
lished a  newspaper. 

The  year  1841  opened  with  many  indica^ 
tions  that  a  thorough  reformation  was  going 
forward  in  the  Armenian  community.  A  very 
marked  difference  was  observed  in  the  general 
style  of  preaching  in  the  Armenian  churches 
at  the  capital.  There  was  a  growing  desire 
to  study  the  scriptnres,  and  a  disposition  to 
compare  every  doctrine  and  practice  with  the 
written  word  i  and  this  could  not,  with  s^ety, 
be  diaregarded.  It  was  not  on  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  sermons  on  repentance,  on  the 
Sabbath,  on  the  Judgment  day,  ic,  altogether 
baaed  upon  the  Bible ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  preachers  borrowed  larcely  from  the  publi- 
cations of  the  missionaries  Tor  their  matwials ; 
and  they  had  repeated  applications  to  fumibh 
matter  directly  for  sermons,  for  one  of  the 
most  respectable  vartabeds  in  Constantinople. 
Another  of  the  vartabeds  went  so  far  even 


declaring  that  the  name  of  Chrbt  is  the  only 
one  given  under  heaven,  among  men,  wberel^ 
we  can  be  saved. 
As  the  reformation  advanced,  instaDCts  of 

SQDgent  conviction  of  sin,  and  a  strong  tati 
eep  apprehension  of  spiritual  things  became 
more  common  than  had  before  beoi  noticed    , 
Some  persons  of  infamous  character  became 
the  subjects  of  an  entire  change,  so  that  many 
of  those  who  were  without,  were  constnJneo 
to  speak  of  the  change  as  most  wonderfoL 
The  converted  brethren  also,  with  scarcely  an 
:cepUon,  appeared  to  be  growing  in  grace, 
id  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesos  Christ,  viA  in 
I  active  eeal  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
Priest  Yerlanera  was  full  of  activity  and 
hope.    Almost  every  day  he  brought  word 
of  some  new  and  interesting  case  of  inquiry  in 
some  jiart  of  the  dty.    His  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  going  from  house  to  house.    In 
the  spring  of  1841,  a  report  came  to  Constan- 
tinople that  a  number  of  Armenians  in  Kico- 
media  were  about  going  over  to  the  Jesuits ; 
and  the  Patriarch  commissioned  this  same 
priest  Vertaness  to  ^o  there  with  all  speed, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
mother  church.    Thus  fortified  by  a  eommis- 
from  the  highest  power,  he  had  perfectly 
acce«B  to  every  family  in  the  Armenian 
nanity  in  that  town.    He  wae  quite  sno- 
cessful  in  the  object  of  his  minion,  and  while 
he  heartily  and  faithfully  obeyed  the  Patriarch, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  men  not  to  suSer 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Rome, 
he  also  labored  still  more  zealously  to  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  against  God,  and 
to  a  hearty  reception  of  Christ  alone,  as  the 
Savionr  of  their  souls,    dis  viwt  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  brethren  in  Nicomedia,  as  well 
an  advantage  to  the  eanso  at  la^e. 
In  Adabaiar  regular  meetings  for  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  were  neld  every  Sab- 
bath, and  from  25  to  60  were  usually  present 
One  of  the  priests  seemed  to  have  become  obe- 
dient to  the  faith.     A  handbill  tract,  contain- 
ing simply  the  ten  commandments,  in  the 
modem  tongue,  without  note  or  comment,  was 
the  means  of  opening  many  e^  to  see  the 
folly  and  sin  of  picture  worship.    One  year 
iviously  there  could  not  probably  have  been 
nd  a  single  soul,  among  the  4,000  Arme- 
n  inhabitants  of  Adabazar,  who  was  not 


of  their  Church,  and  ready  to  take  the 
Bible  as  their  only  religious  guide,  and  several 
appeared  to  be  traly  converted  men,  and  were 
willing  even  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ. 
All  this  took  place  bcfbre  any  missionajy  had 
visited  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr. 
Schneider,  in  com^diance  with  their  oil-repeat- 
ed invitations  for  a  missionary  to  visit  them, 
went  to  Adabazar,  and  returned  from  the 


to  combat  the  prevailing  error  of  substituting  visit  with  the  most  cheering  impressions,  that 
Mary  and  the  saints  as  roediatore  for  Christ,  I  what  had  been  done  was  truly  the  work  a' 


ne'iKhboriDg .  villages. 
In  Coiebuitinopte 
thiDga  existed.    The  Fatriftrch  was  persouallj 


a  Coiisbuitinapte  a  most  Bingnlar  stote  of 


wdl-diniaMd  towank  tbe  ertuigelical  party, 
but  stil),  bj  DO  means  a  decided  friend,  and 
eneilj  intlQeaced  b;  the  bonkers.  His  Vicar, 
or  rather  colleague,  for  snch  he  became,  though 
bf  ao  tneniis  bigolod,  probably  not  mncb  of  a 
believer  in  anfthiog,  was  tiin&«erTiiig  and 
iomenhat  cunning.  A  strong  portion  of  the 
tradcsmea  were  in  favor  of  a  cnango  of  Fo- 
triarcb,  and  as  a  most  read;  means  of  act-om- 
plisbiDc-  their  object,  the;  spread  tbe  story 
everinrDere,  that  Stepui,  tbe  occnpant  of  the 
see,  was  a  Fiotcstant,  and  was  plajin^  into 
the  bands  of  tbe  missionaries.  As  an  cndeDce 
of  this,  they  pointed  trinrnphantly  to  the  Sem. 
inary  at  Betiek,  consistiog  altogether  of  Ar- 
menian bOT9i  and  yet  their  parents  were  not 
ordered  to  Keep  them  at  home.  It  was  necee- 
sary  for  tbe  poor  Patriarch  to  do  somelhing. 
The  Vicar  EDmmoDcd  before  him  a  pri^ 
and  two  layneo,  who  bad  children  there,  and 
privately  told  them  to  rcroovo  their  boys ;  bnt 
charged  tbem  not  to  speak  about  it  in  public. 
The  priest  obeyed,  but  after  a  few  days,  bronght 
his  boy  back.  The  Vicar  again  ordered  him 
to  remove  his  child-  He  again  obeyed,  but 
Kwn  retaroed  him  as  before.  This  was  repeat- 
ed fbnr  or  five  times.  At  length  the  school 
was  volantarilf  suspended  for  a  few  weeks ; 
and  then  went  on  more  prosperonsly  than 

A  Geree  quarrel  soon  broke  oat  between 
Qke  bankers  and  the  tradesmea,  in  rafcrcnce 
chiefly  to  the  allied  mismanagement  of  the 
pecuniary  aflhirs  of  their  cdl^e  at  Sc&tary, 
wbieh  kept  the  whole  community  in  a  state 
of  intense  cicitement  and  agitation  for  many 
months ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mission- 
aries and  the  native  brethren  were  left  to  proe- 
ecute  their  labors  unmolested.  The  rea!  cause 
of  this  niptarc  is  to  be  traced  to  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  some  of  the  bankeis,  to  whose 
irresponsible  rule,  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  tradesmen  was  teaching  them  no  longer 
qnictly  to  submit.  The  latter  sncceeded  in 
procmring  tbe  appointment,  by  the  people,  of 
a  committee  of  coansellors,  consisting  of  24 
persons,  to  whom  every  qnestioo  of  importance, 
pertaining  to  the  business  matters  of  tbe  Ar- 
menian commnnity,  was  to  be  referred.  After 
a  brief  interval  of  repose,  a  list  of  charges, 
which  hod  been  made  out  by  the  united  eSbrts 
of  some  of  the  bankers,  and  some  of  the  clergy, 
was  presented  by  the  Patriarch  to  the  Forte, 
against  these  24  men  ;  one  of  which  was,  that 
they  1^  formed  the  plan  of  placing  themselvce 
and  the  people  under  tbe  protcctioo  of  Rnssia, 
and  thus  bidding  defiance  to  the  Turks  I  The 
whole  24  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 
As  Foon  as  the  people  heard  of  it,  they  msbed 
to  the  iSnblime  Porte,  to  the  number  of  from 


prison  tbem  all.  This  officer  replied  that  their 
own  bankers  and  Patriarch  were  their  accosers. 
The  people  exclaimed,  "  We  do  not  acknowl- 
edge the  BDthority  of  oar  bankets  or  clerey ; 
we  ore  sabjocts  of  the  Sultan."  It  soon  De- 
came  evident  that  the  true  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  yield,  and  Uio  prisoners  were 
accordingly  released.  The  people  then  de- 
manded tlie  immediate  removal  of  the  Patri- 
arch. Upon  this  the  bishops  and  vartabeds 
were  all  summoned  to  the  Porte,  and  the 
trodeemen  wcr«  colled  npon  to  select  from 
amone  them  the  one  they  woald  prefer  as  Pa- 
triarcB.  The  reply  was,  "  Wo  will  have  none 
of  these  men ;  ibej  are  all  alike  bad  men; 
men  who  live  by  extorting  money  from  tbe 
poo^  people.  We  want  none  of  them.  We 
will  take  time  to  consider  the  matter."  Tbe 
assembly  was  then  dismissed,  and  tbe  clergr 


the  crowd,  remarks  like  tbe  following  were 
heard  from  tbe  lips  of  the  people :  "  There  go 
our  oppressors !"  "  Whoever  goes  with  tbm 
gcte  to  deetmction I"  "Let  no  man  step  his 
foot  again  in  tbe  Armeoian  Chnrcb,  on  the 
peril  of  his  salvation,  so  long  as  these  men  are 
there  1"  "  Behold  the  deceivers  and  robbers 
of  the  peo[de  I"  For  some  days  afterwards, 
the  wickedness  of  the  clergy  was  a  subject  of 
nnivRTsal  remark.  Many  said,  "  We  thought 
that  Btepan,  onr  present  Patriarch,  was  one 
of  tbe  best  of  them  ;  and  we  called  him  a  dove, 
bnt  be  has  proved  to  be  a  raven.  He  has  be- 
trayed his  people  into  the  bands  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans 1  If  he  is  the  best,  what  must  the 
others  be  I" 

This  straggle  continued  for  several  months, 
each  party  oltemately  triumphing,  and  sac- 
cumbmg,  until  at  last  a  peremptory  order  was 
ismed  By  tbe  Saltan,  that  the  oclligcrents 
should  forthwith  make  peace,  and  that  a  ce^ 
tain  number  of  men  shoold  bo  r^nlarly  chosen, 
to  be  associated  with  the  Patriarch  in  adminis- 
tering Uie  a&irs  of  tbe  commnnity.  Subee- 
SienUy  it  was  arranged  that  two  committees 
oald'be  appointed,  one  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  other  for  secular  matters,  and  the  Patri- 
arch be  the  churman  of  each,;  and  this  order 
of  things  still  prevails- 

The  Patriarch,  Stepan,  was  soon  removed 
from  ofBce,  and  as  the  people  and  bankers 
could  not  agree  upon  any  of  the  prominent 
candidates,  th^  selected  an  obscure  oM  bishop, 
by  the  name  of  AedQadzadilr,  who  had  always 
been  an  eccentric  character,  and  was  now  in 
his  dotage.  This  also  was  bo  overruled  as  to 
nork  mightily  for  the  spread  of  the  tmtb  in 
the  land.  Snch  was  the  peculiar  oddity  and 
CBpriciousneo*  of  Uiis  man,  that  nobody  wished 
to  go  to  the  Patriarchate  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
cept through  dire  necesaty.  EverybiMy  seem- 
ed to  feci  that  the  less  they  had  to  do  wiUi  their 
Patriarch  the  better.    And  when  any  thing 
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was  said  aboDt  Qie  need  of  adc^tiDg  rigorous 
mensarcs  to  check  the  spread  of  FroteetaDtism, 
the  repl;  nsnally  was,  "  What  does  that  con- 
cern na  r    Let  every  man  do  as  he  likes." 

The  Ticar  of  the  new  Patriarch  was  one  of 
those  exiled  for  Frotcataotism,  in  the  year 
1839.  He  was  formerly  acting  bishop  atTfe- 
bizond,  and  there  became  prevty  thoroughly 
enlightened  as  to  the  errors  of  his  Church. 
His  exaltation  to  the  office  of  Patriarch's  Vi- 
car, was  as  tmespected  to  him  as  it  was  to  the 
misBionories  and  lo  the  evangelical  brethren 
generally  ;  and  that  also  was  of  God.  Only 
a  short  time  previous  he  had  applied  to  the 
mission  fur  employment  in  the  iKiolf-making 
de^rtment. 

The  brethren  were  still  exempt  from  perse- 
cution, though  they  did  not  rest  from  prayer 
and  labor.  They  walked  "  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  "  were  multiplied."  It  was  a  period  of 
quiet  anit  steady  increase  to  the  cburcb.  There 
was  among  the  nntlTe  brethren,  a  very  delight- 
lul  increase  of  spirituality  of  mind,  and  an 
extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer.  They  often  as- 
sembled in  small  circles  to  ask  for  Ood's  bless- 
ing on  the  means  of  grace;  and  often,  after 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  would  several  of  tliem 
remain,  in  order  to  have  a  season  of  social 
prayer.  If  they  found  any  individual  in  the 
congri^BtioD  giving  indications  of  special  se- 
rioDsnees,  they  did  not  fail  to  stop*,  and  con- 
verse and  pray  with  him. 

The  year  1842  was  distinguished  for  the 
special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with 
rumors  of  "  the  new  doctrines,"  and  they  form- 
ed the  topics  of  discussion  in  almost  all  assem- 
blies of  Armenians.    The  minds  of 


wonderfully  wrought  upon.  The  thoughtless 
and  gay  oecame  sober  and  prayerful;  the 
worldly  became  spiritually  minded ;  the  prond 
became  meek  and  lowiy ;  opposers  and  perse- 
cutors were  disarmed,  and  a  few  were  trans- 
formed into  decided  friends  and  helpers. 
Pricsla  and  vartabeds,  and  even  monks,  were 
obedient  to  the  faith ;  of  which  the  mission- 
aries give  in  detail  some  most  interesting  in- 
stances. 

The  zeal  of  the  Armenian  Christian  breth- 
ren, in  endeavoring  to  enlighten  and  reclaim 
their  own  countrymen,  whether  far  or  oe 
was  one  of  their  most  striking  characterist: 
Id  the  sammer  of  1842,  several  of  them  met 
in  a  retired  spot  among  the  hills  that  surround 
the  capital,  and  after  uniting  in  prayer  for  the 
guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Hot]'  Spirit,  they 
resolved  to  send  forth  one  of  their  number,  at 
their  own  expense,  on  a  missionary  tour  among 
the  Armenians  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  individual  selected  for  this  service  was 
priest  Vertaness,  who  readily  accepted  the 
call,  and  soon  proceeded  on  hb  way.  It  r " " 
tonr  attended  with  many  good  results. 

Nor  did  they  forget  the  cl^ms  of  other 


aronnd  them,  who  were  living  in  ignorance  of 
the  Gospel.  With  the  Jews  especially,  they 
had  almost  duly  conversation  in  ref^nce  to 
the  one  only  Savioor,  Jems  Christ ;  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  wnee  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  among  the  other  classes  of 
people  in  Turkey,  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  contempt  for  the  outcast  children  of  Abra- 

There  was  also  a  very  marked  increase  of 
interest  and  reli^ous  inqniry  among  females. 
Hitherto  the  important  element  of  female  infln- 

ence  had  been  in  a  great  measnre  wanting  in  the 
reformation.  The  cansc  of  this  was  two-fold ; 
the  extreme  ignorance  and  consequent 
bigotry  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population, 
there  never  having  been  the  least  provision  for 
their  education  ;  and,  secondly,  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  them,  and  of  their  availing  themselves, 
even  when  disposed,  of  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  owing  to  the  pecnliai  customs  of  society 
in  Oie  East  respecting  the  seclusion  of  women. 
The  priests,  from  their  official characteras  con-  ' 
fessors,  have  free  access  to  the  females  of  the 
community.  The  pious  priests  were  not  back- 
ward in  availing  themselves  of  this  privilt^ 
and  chiefly  throush  their  instrnmentality,  in 
the  years  1842  and  1843,  several  of  the  Anno- 


being  truly  converted.  From  that  time  they 
began  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  >-i5itors, 
and  some  few  became  regular  attendants  at  the 
preaching  service  in  the  Seminary.  Abonl 
the  same  time  Mr.  Dwight  opened  a  week-day 

iireachiag  service  in  Armenia,  exclusively  for 
emulee. 

The  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the 
press  became  an  important  branch  of  labor, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  best  part  of 
e  man's  time.  Mr,  Homes  was  designated 
this  particular  work,  and  he  soon  found  that 
connection  with  his  other  labors,  he  was 
tally  and  most  usefully  employed.  There  was 
a  conslantly  increasing  demand  for  books,  so 
that  by  the  spring  of  1843,  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  a  supply  from  the  press  and  nudery 
in  Smyrna,  with  the  limited  funds  tiiey  had,  to 
meet  seasonably  all  the  orders  that  came  in. 
Eight  or  ten  booksellers  at  the  capital  wa« 
kept  constantly  supplied,  and  the  products  of 
the  press  were  also  sent  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  interior,  even  into  Russia,  Georgia,  and 
Persia,  An  Armenian  archbishop  near  OdesH^ 
on  receiving  some  of  these,  expressed  the  great- 
est joy ;  and  remarked  tJiat  they  ought  to  be 
gratelul  towards  those  who  were  engaged  io 
preparing  such  excellent  books  for  their  coun- 
trymen. More  than  40,000  volumes  and  tracts 
were  issued  from  the  Smyrna  depot  to  the  dit 
ferent  stations,  during  the  vear  1842.  The 
translation  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  into 
the  ArmcDo-Turkisb  langaogc,  to  which  Mr. 
Goodcll  had  devoted  hisnndividcd  attention  and 
strength  for  many  years,  was  happily  completed 
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on  the  6tli  of  November,  1841,  mai  was  pab- 
liEhed  at  Smyrna,  in  tlie  Bpring  of  1842  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  following  winter,  thfi  re- 
Tiaioa  of  the  New  Teatament  in  the  same  lan- 

S»ge  was  also  fiaUhcd  by  Mr.  Uoodell,  and 
t  tranalatioD  pnbliahed.  And  bv  its  aide  ma; 
be  placed  an  editioa  of  the  New  Testament  io 
the  modeni  ArmeniaD,  pnbfished  about  the 
same  time  in  SmTma,  BsrerisedbjMr.  Adger. 
The  expense  of  tAe  latter  work  wag  defrayed 
br  the  British  aod  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
mUe  that  of  the  former  came  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society. 

One  of  the  most  striking  tnuls  of  the  re- 
formed Armenious  is,  their  reverence  and 
love  of  the  Word  of  God.  Some  have  been 
known  to  sit  np  all  night  to  read  and  stady  the 
Bible,  when  it  was  Brst  fnrnished  to  them  in 
an  intelligible  lanrnage ;  and  the  prevailing 
desire  of  all  seeniea  to  be,  to  nnderstand  what 
God  teaches  through  his  Word,  and  to  conform 
their  belief  and  practice  wbollv  to  his  teach- 
ioffs.  A  distlngiushcd  Armeeian  baVing  pnb- 
lished  a  book  against  Froteetontism,  oudcr  the 
direction  and  at  the  erpeoso  of  the  Jesaits,  the 
Yicar  of  the  Fatriarch  condemned  the  proce- 
dnre.  admitted  Ihat  there  were  errors  in  their 
chorcb,  and  said  that  this  booli  wonld  call  forth 
a  reply  from  the  missionaries,  which  would  ei- 
poee  these  errors  to  the  people- 

The  seminary  still  survived  all  the  shocks  it 
received  from  Uie  jealoosy  and  hatred  of  its 
enemies.  For  several  months  the  most  vigorooB 
efforts  were  made  by  bankers,  priests,  varla- 
beds,  and  bishops,  especially  tboee  who  were 
endeavoring  to  uphold  the  ScQtary  Collie,  to 
onsh  this  institntion;  when  lo!  the  SctLtory 
College  was  closed  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
tmd  ude  misaioo  Seminary  still  lived  and  flour- 
tihedl 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  who  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople with  his  wife,  in  the  siimmer  of 
1342,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hamlin  in  the 
iostrnction  of  tlie  seminary,  the  number  of 
Bcholais  being  25,  all  of  whom  boarded  in 
the  establish m^it.  Besides  the  incalcniably 
important  bearing  of  SDcb  an  institntion  on 
tlie  caose  of  evangelical  religion  in  Turkey,  it 
proved  itaelf  to  be  highly  nscfnl  also  as  an  ob- 
ject of  attraction  to  visitors,  drawing  them 
Tithin  the  soond  of  the  goepe),  and  tboee,  too, 
Qfl«D  of  a  class  that  coold  not  be  induced  to 
go  for  instruction  to  the  private  hooae  of  a 

Two  of  those  who  were  numbered  with  tiie 
converted  brethren,  in  the  autumn  of  isk, 
became  disaffected,  and  left,  the  occasion  being 
a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  Mif^onary  Herald, 
respecting  the  probability  and  desirableness, 
in  certain  circumstances,  of  a  separation  of 
the  evangelical  brethren  from  the  Armenian 
Cbnrch.  Mr.  Soothgate,  (afterwards  bishop) 
of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Chorcn, 
first  directed  their  attention  to  the  article,  t^d 
liaDslated  the  paragraphs  alluded  to  for  them, 


neither  of  them  being  acquainted  with  the 

English  lai^nage. 

The  work  progressed  also  at  the  interior 
stations.  But  SDCcese,  as  nsual,  awakened 
opposition ;  and  an  enlightened  priest,  at  Eiz- 
rOm,  who  had  bi^n  to  preach  the  truth  to  his 
people,  was  suspended  from  office,  and  bosti- 
nadocd  by  the  bishop  with  his  own  hands. 
The  sufferer,  after  counting  25  blows,  swooned 
away,  and  in  this  condition  was  bound  with  a 
chain,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  ne*t  morning.  After  being 
released,  he  told  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  ot 
witnesses,  that  be  should  continue  to  read  and 
teach  the  goapeL  This  same  bishop  was  once  a 
serioos  inqoirer,  and  even  suffered  persecution 
for  Protestantism.  He  was  one  of  the  exiles 
in  1639  ;  but,  since  his  restoration  to  power, 
he  has  been  a  bitter  and  violent  persecutor. 

The  Providence  of  God  wondcrtuliy  favored 
the  brethren  in  Adabazar.  In  the  spring  of 
1842,  the  vartabcd  gave  them  formal  permis- 
sion to  meet  every  Sabbath  day  in  a  private 
boose,  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures; 
and  there  were  usually  from  25  to  50  present. 
Enemies  they  still  liad,  however,  who  were 
alwav^  watchful  for  opportunities  of  thwifrting 
and  distrcsing  them.  A  visit  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,— the  ci-patriorch  Stepao, — in 
the  spring  of  1843,  seemed  to  ofler  such  an 
opportunity.  It  was  represented  to  him  that 
a  new  sect  had  sprung  up  among  them,  which 
bad  embraced  very  strange  and  heretical  no- 
tions, and  was  spreading  its  poison  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  took  down  the  names  of  the  lead. 
ing  men  of  this  so-called  sect,  whom  he  after- 
wards summoned  before  him,  and  asked  them. 
to  give  on  acconnt  of  themselves.  They  r& 
pU^  that  they  hod  not  separated  tbemselrffl 
from  tho  Armenian  Church,  but  that  th^  re- 
ceived the  Seripttires  as  the  only  rule  of  futh 
and  practice  ;  that  they  tried  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day  ;  that  thoy  endeavored  to  rcfr^D 
from  lying,  swearing,  and  blasphemy,  and  in 
all  things  to  follow  strictly  the  rules  of  Christ. 
The  bishop,  after  questioning  them  still  fur- 
ther, for  his  own  satisfaction,  decided  that 
there  was  no  Cult  in  them  at  all  in  this  mat- 
ter, and,  eipreffiing  the  wish  that  all  the  Ar- 
menians would  do  the  same,  dismissed  them. 

At  Nicomedia,  the  work  received  a  now  im- 
pulse, in  IB42,  when  the  attendance  on  a 
weekly  prayer-meeting  was  suddenly  increased 
from  six  or  eight  to  40  or  50.  Many  minds 
were  in  an  inquiring  state.  Opposition  was 
made,  but  the  bishop  gave  a  decision  similar 
to  that  he  had  given  at  Adabazar,  and  pub- 
licly charged  his  people  to  abst^n  from  med- 
dling with  these  men.  The  awakening  inSu- 
cnces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  also  Mt  in 
Smyrna  to  some  extent,  as  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Armenian  field. 

In  1343,  a  young  Armenian,  who  had,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  embraced  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  afterwords  retnmed  to  bis  former 
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profesuoD,  was  pnblicly  beheaded  in  tbe  streeU 
of  CoD3tantiuople,  in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Sir  Strntfont  Canmnjf,  the  Britiah 
minbter ;  in  consequence  of  which,  tJiat  gen- 
tleman, in  behalfof  his  goveriiment,and  backed 
b;  the  French,  Prufflian,  and  Russian  ambassa- 
dors, demanded  from  the  Saltan  a  vrritten  pledge 
lliat  no  person  who  had  embraced  the  Moham- 
medfui  religion,  trad  afterwards  returned  to 
Gbristianity,  should,  on  that  acconnt,  be  pnt  to 
death.  The  Turks  yielded,  through  neccBsity, 
after  holding  out  lor  scTcrai  weeks,  and  the 
pledge  required  was  given,  signed  by  the  Suitan 
Himself,  the  conceded  interpretation  of  wbicb 
is,  that  henceforth,  ko  pbbson  suoold  be  pkb- 

flECUTED  rOIt  HIS  BBUOIODa  OPINIOKS    IN    Tuft- 

Kst.  So  plainly  was  the  finger  of  God  mani- 
fest in  this  whole  tranaactioti,  that  Hie  Ezec!- 
lencj,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  afterwards  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged  that  God  alone  bad 
done  it,  and  added,  that  to  him  it  seemed  lit- 
tie  less  than  a  miracle.  Ko  reference  was 
made,  in  these  proceedings,  to  the  pereecuted 
people  of  God  in  Turkey  ;  yet,  in  this  indirect 
way,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  their  full  "" 

.    joyment  of  reiigious  libcr^. 

During  the  winter  of  1843-4,  the  stations 
in  Turkey  were  favored  with  a  visit  from  the 
Bev,  Rums  Anderson,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Uis^ons,  and  the  Bev.  Joel  Hawcs,  DJ).,  a 
corporate  member  of  the  Board.    An  oppor- 

'  tnnity  was  thus  afforded  for  full  consultations 
on  various  subjects,  having  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  missionary  work,  the  results  of  which 
dearly  attested  the  expediency  of  the  measur" 
An  important  change  followM  in  reference  __ 
one  department  of  mbor.  The  mission  to  the 
Greeks  in  Turkey  was  abandoned  Mr.  Riggs, 
of  Smyrna,  and  Mr.  Lodd,  of  Brttsa,  hitherto 
laboring  exclusively  in  this  department, 
eave  themselves  np  to  the  work  amon^  the 
ArmenianB.  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Athens,  joined 
the  station  at  Trebizond,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Calhoun  removed  &om  Smyrna 

.  to  Syria,  and  Mr.  Temple,  much  to  the  regret 
of  aU  who  knew  him,  returned  to  America,  as, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  for  him  to  attempt  lie  acquisition  of  a 
Dew  and  difficult  language. 

From  1843  to  1846,  there  was  no  long 
period  of  exemption  from  persecution,  though, 
througboat  the  whole  field,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  discussion  wonderfully  spread,  and  bdi-^ 
lis  wore  multiplied.  On  the  whole,  there  i 
a,  very  decided  increase  in  the  size  of  the  c 
gregations  on  the  Sabbath,  though,  both  at 
Trebizond  and  ErzrQm,  it  became  neceeaarr, 
during  a  portion  of  the  time,  to  suspend  pub- 
lic worship,  on  accouot  of  the  bostibty  of  the 
hierarchy.  There  was,  indeed,  such  a  hunger- 
ing for  the  Word,  as  has  probably  been  rarely 
WitnesEed  in  this  world.  Family  worship— 
consistbg  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
pray^  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  established 


Dy  housdiolifa  ;  and  often  did  the  request 

from  females,  living  in  diOerent  quarters 

of  the  dtv,  that  meetings  might  be  opened  in 

their  neighborhood  expressly  for  the  women. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  titnes,  and  in  obe> 


opened  at  Pera  in  the  aotnmn  of  1645.  It 
was  kept  id  the  house  of  Mr.  Goodell,  in 
whose  family  the  pupik  boarded,  and  Miaa  Lo- 

vcll,  who  had  arrived  from  America  for  the 
purpose  the  preceding  spring,  took  charge  of 
the  edncational  department.  The  school 
opened  with  eight  scholars,  which  were  aa 
many  as  could  then  be  sustained  by  the  funds, 
though  many  parents  were  sadly  usappoiuted 
when  they  wet«  told  no  more  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  aatumn  of  1644,  the  Patriarch  As- 
dfiadzadilr,  resigned  his  office,  and  Matteos, 
formerly  bishop  of  Brftsa,  but  then  of  Smyrna, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  former,  b^ 
fore  his  reeigTiation,  became  more  and  more 
openly  intolerant  towards  Protestantism.  By 
bis  orders,  priest  Vertaness  was  again  subjected 
to  persecution,  being  divested  of  his  office,  cost 
into  prison,  and  alWwards  rudely  banished. 
The  new  Patriarch  was  a  vacillating  man ; 
well  convinced  of  the  errots  of  his  Church,  and 
sometimes  appearing  to  favor  reform,  but  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  offiindin^  tbo  party  that  was 
strongest  for  the  time  being.  Pesntimaljian 
represented  him  as  a  man  of  enlightened  views, 
bnt  without  principle,  and  always  governed  by 
what  he  considered  the  prevailing  opinions  and 
wishes  of  those  whom  he  desired  to  please. 
"  In  short,"  said  the  teacher,  "  he  is  just  like 
an  empty  cistern.  If  you  put  yonr  head  fo  its 
month  and  say  boo,  the  cistern  says  boo ;  if  yMi 
say  bah,  the  Cistern  answers  bah.  Matteos  is 
a  man  of  more  than  common  ability  and 
shrewdness,  and  withal  exceedingly  plansiblfi 
in  his  manner,  and  deep  in  his  schemee. 

Soon  after  he  come  mto  power,  many  of  the 
evangelical  brethren  called  upon  bim  ;  some 
in  obedience  to  custom,  and  others  by  spedal 
invitation.  To  ail  be  manifested  a  ^endljf 
spirit ;  and  professed  to  be  in  &vor  of  educ^ 
tion  and  even  of  reform,  and  opposed  to  perae- 
cntioa  He  was,  however,  exceedingly  anx- 
ious that  both  the  missionaries,  and  the  "  Bible- 
men"  ii)  the  Armenian  community  should 
"  keep  stili,"  and  avoid  all  "  agitation." 

The  position  of  the  Patriarch  was  a  most 
difficult  one.  The  enemies  of  the  tnith  were 
clSmoroas  fot  eome  decieive  measures  which 
should  eOectnally  check  the  alarming  tendency 
to  Protestantism.  They  would  neither  allow 
their  Patriarch  to  let  the  matter  rest,  nor  U> 
make  any  compromise.  Alreadv  had  the  re- 
port gone  abroad  that  Matteos  nimself  was  a 
Protestant.  And  in  sober  truth  he  knew  and 
doubtless  acknowledged  to  his  own  soul,  that 
th^  Frotestanta  were  right  and  his  own  Church 
wrong.    But  be  knew  well,  that  the  great 


inase  of  wealOi  and  inflneoce  in  Qie  Armeniui 

communitj  was  od  the  other  side  He  wns 
ambitions ;  and  now  that  he  had  attained  to 
the  highest  poet  in  his  nation,  he  was  resolved 
to  keq>  it.  He  foand  the  evanpilical  breth- 
ren mnch  less  ^posed  to  yield  m  matters  of 
faith  and  conscience,  than  his  own  indiflerentism 
Jiad  led  him  to  expect.  As  the  onl; : 
saring  himself,  he  firml;  resolved  to  sacrifice 
the  Protestants.  From  that  moment,  all  his 
powers,  personal  and  official,  were  emplojed 
ID  the  efiort  to  eradicate  Proteatantigm  ^m 
the  land.  And,  in  the  pcraecntion  that  fol- 
lowed, Bev.  Mr.  Dwight  [ChTutianity  revived 
in  the  Eiat,pp.  211,  213,}  states  that  the  Bt 
Ber.  Horatio  Southgate,  missionary  Bishop  of 
ttie  American  Episcopal  Chnrch  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  appeared  before  the  pablic  as  a 
Ejmpathiser  and  connaellor  with  the  Patriarch ; 
vhich  Mr.  D.  substantiates  bj  extracts  fi'oni 
published  docoments,  bearing  the  bishop's  aig- 
natnrc.  It  is  bat  jnst,  however,  to  state  that 
the  church  to  which  Bishop  S.  belonged,  has 
since  utterlj  repudiated  his  favorite  policy,  in 
the  oondnct  of  Eastern  missions.  (See  Orita- 
tal  Christiaia.) 

Almost  every  shopheeper  and  artisan  in 
Turkey  depends  for  tlie  chief  proSts  of  his  bu- 
sne^  upon  the  patronage  of  some  wealthy 
and  inflnentiat  indjvidunls;  and  young  men  es- 
pedally,  have  very  little  prospect  of  odvanc- 
Ing  in  the  world,  withont  the  asaistance  of 
some  such  fHcnd.  The  Patriarch,  by  a  skilt- 
fnl  maDOEUvre,  threw  a  laige  number  of  the  ad- 
herents to  the  gospdt,  into  the  greatest  distress. 
He  secretly  directed  all  the  faithful  among  his 
own  Sock,  who  stood  in  therelationorpatrons, 
or  regular  cnsloraers  to  any  of  the  evangelical 
brethren,  silently  to  withdraw  their  patronage. 
The  consequence  was.  th^t  many  who  supposed 
tbey  were  m  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  a  compe- 
tent support,  found  tlienisclves  suddenly  with- 
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a  delay,  however,  io  following  up  tlus  port  of 
the  plan,  perhaps  in  order  to  see  what  would, 
be  tDe  r^t  of  the  other.  The  experiment 
was  to  be  made  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  orders  similar  to 
the  above  were  sent  to  the  bishope  in  the  inte- 
rior, wherever  Protestants  were  round. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  few  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics themselves  were  showing  strong  inclina- 
tions towards  the  evangelical  side  of  the  ouas- 
tioD.  Two  or  three  vartabeds,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  priests,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  pov 
severe,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  attending 
the  public  preaching  of  the  missionaries. 
Others  wore  known  tone  fHendly.  Something 
— st  be  done  at  once  to  check  this  tendency 
Protestantism  among  tho  spiritual  guides 
of  the  people.  Bedros,  vartabed,  was  the  first 
selected  to  be  made  an  example  oC  It  vras 
known  throngh  the  whole  city  that  he  had  em- 
braced evangelical  views,  and  the  Patriarch, 
as  a  test  of  nis  opinions,  bad  already  ordered 
him  to  perform  mass  on  a  certain  occasion, 
which  Bedroe  had  declined  on  conscientious 
grounds.  The  Patriarch  now  instructed  him 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  town  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  ostensibly  to  take  charge  of  a  diocese. 
The  real  object,  however,  was,  plainly  to  get 
him  into  a  position,  from  whence  he  might 
easily  be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  tho  monas- 
tery of  Echmiadzin.  The  vartabed  very  po- 
litely declined  the  honor  of  this  appointment, 
and  the  Patriarch  was  not  then  prepared  \a 
resort  to  force.  After  some  little  delay,  ij 
iged  that  Bedros  should  proceed  to 
the  monastery  at  Jerusalem.  The  Patriarch 
drew  up  a  paper  for  him  to  sign,  in  which  he 
was  required  to  promise  that  he  would  perform 
alt  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  obedient  to  his  superiors.  This  he 
resolutely  persisted  in  refusing,  on  the  ground 


:>iiaiDCss.     Some  ilf  these  had  friends 


depending  on  them  for  daily  food  ;  when  all  at 
race,  it  appeared  that  they  hod  not  the  ability 
to  provide  for  their  own  wants.  And  they 
soon' found,  also,  that  all  appeals  and  remon- 
(tiancea  were  useless,  unless  accomimnied  by  a 
jried^e  to  withdraw  from  the  preaching  of  Uie 
missionaries  and  cease  to  open  their  months  in 
Umot  of  evangelical  views.  Another,  and  still 
more  threatening  measure  of  opposition  was, 
that  all  the  priests  were  ordered  to  hand  over 
to  the  Patriarch  the  names  of  those  who  did 
not  come  to  confemion  and  receive  absolution, 
and  partake  of  the  communioh  in  their  respec- 
tive churches.  Those  whose  consciences  were 
fully  enlightened  (and  they  were  specially 
ainicd  at  in  the  measure,)  were  not  able  to 
conform  to  these  rites,  because  of  the  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry  involved.  Now,  cscomma- 
nication  was  threatened  to  dbobedience,  the 
coDseqaencei  of  which,  in  a  temporal  point  of 
view,  must  necessarily,  in  a  commuoitv  organ- 
ized as  this  was,  bo  very  serious.    There  was 


scientiously  perform.  He  never  got  nearer 
Jerusalem  than  Beir&t ;  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Aleppo  and  Aintab.  For  several 
years  he  labored  in  these  towns  and  their 
vicinity,  with  great  zeal  and  fidelitv  for  the 

Siritual  good  of  his  countrymen,  thongh  io 
e  midst  of  many  persecntions,  trials  and 
dangers.  He  distributed  laige  numbers  of 
evangelical  books,  and  preached  the  gospel 
sncc^sfully  to  many  people.  He  was  suddenly 
cut  off  by  the  cholera  in  the  autumn  of  1849  ; 
but  his  end  was  peace. 

But  Priest  VertanesB  was  fwrly  in  the  Pa- 
triarch's hands,  being  already  a  prisoner  at  the 
monastery  of  Armash,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  preceding  Patriarch.  And  this 
priest  bad  been  adding  sin  to  sin,  by  preaching 
to  the  monks,  most.Eealonsly  and  htithfully, 
salvation  throiw:h  the  blood  of  Christ  alone, 
without  the  dee^  of  the  law.  Several  of  them 
were  awakened  and  convinced,  and  some,  it 
waa  hoped,  really  believed;  and  word  ma 


brongU  to  OoDstantiDOpIe  that  if  the  Protcs- 
t>nt  priest  was  not  removed,  all  the  iDmntcs 
of  the  moQasterr  woold  sood  become  corrapt- 
ed.  An  impen&l  Snn&B  was  forthwith  pro- 
cured {Fcbraaty,  1845,)  by  Matteos  Ffttriarch, 
for  the  farther  baniehmeiit  of  priest  Yert&ness 
to  Kaiaer;  (Cffis&reo,)  where  Mr.  Sobakjui 
bid  been  confined  six  yenra  before,  for  a  like 
oSmce.  Whilo  on  his  waj  to  that  place,  in 
(diarge  of  t.  Turkish  officer,  he  everywhere 
preached  the  Qoepel,  for  which  ho  waa  "  in 
Donds ;"  nor  coald  he,  in  the  place  of  his  ee- 
coad  banishment,  cease  to  make  known  "  Christ 
and  him  crncifled,"  to  all  nnto  whom  he  had 
acces.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Snltan, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast,  gave  orders  to 
have  ail  the  exiles  in  the  conntiy  set  at  liber- 
ty ;  and  Vertantsa  retomed  to  CoDstantioople 
on  the  4th  of  Angoat  Letters  afterwards 
came  to  the  Patriarch  from  Kaisery,  saying 
that  Yertanesa  had  seduced  many,  and  that  if 
he  had  remained  there  much  longer,  all  would 
have  gone  after  him. 

Before  this,  a  highly  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Trebizond,  Tateoa  by  name,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Aimenian  manicip^  conncil, 
became  moch  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Being  a  man  of  some  property,  be 
went  OD  a  toor  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Briisa,  Nicomedia,  and  Adabasar,  solely  for 
tiiB  porpoee  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
missionariee    and    native  brethren  in  those 

S laces,  and  learning  more  of  the  work  of  God's 
pirit,  as  well  as  of  the  tratbe  of  his  Word. 
Ho  returned  to  TrebiTOnd,  vsy  moch  strength- 
eoed  in  his  faith,  and  qnickened  in  his  zeal  for 
the  truth.  Just  before  his  arrival,  the  most 
stringent  measures  had  been  adopted  to 
pel  the  evangelical  brethren  to  submit  to  liie 
Church,  in  obedience  to  a  very  urgent  dennn- 
ciatory  letter  from  the  Patriarch  Matteos. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  reputed  Protestants  had 
been  indaced  to  recant,  and  the  persecuting 
party,  fearing,  with  good  reason,  that  the  in- 
flaeuce  of  such  a  man  might  torn  the  scale, 
resolved  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  with  all 
poB9ible  despatch.  Accordingly,  jost  as  the 
steamer  was  leaving  for  Coostantinopie,  he  was 
decoyed  on  board  by  strat^em,  and  immediate- 
ly thrnst  down  into  the  hold,  and  there  confined, 
by  order  of  the  Turkish  pasha,  who  acted  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  vartabed. 
Arrived  at  Constantinople,  he  was  conducted 
first  to  the  Patriarchate,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Armenian  hospital,  to  be  confined  in  the 
mad-honsc,  in  a  sitting  poatore,  and  fastened 
with  two  chains,  one  from  his  neck  to  the  wall, 
and  the  other  from  his  feet  to  the  floor.  On 
the  Sabbath,  the  eighth  day  of  bis  imprison- 
ment, while  the  Armenian  congregation  were 
engaged  in  singling  in  the  chapel  in  Pera,  he 
entered  the  room— a  frefc  man  f  Much  snppli- 
cation  had  been  made  for  him,  and  his  sudaOD 
flppenrunee  among  them,  without  their  know- 
ing how  he  had  been  liberated,  strongly  .W I 
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minded  them  of  the  case  of  Peter.  They  uni- 
ted in  special  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
deliverance,  and  took  courage.  His  case  had 
been  made  known  to  Sir  Stratford  Cannii^, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  re- 
monstrances caused  the  Patriarch  to  loosen  tus 
grasp  upon  this  innocent  victim  of  bis  oppre&- 

The  Patriarch  labored  with  the  most  nn- 
wcaried  diligence  to  overthrow  the  Scminni; 
at  Bebck ;  but  his  oppoution  only  incrcasod 
its  prospedty. 

Anotner  method  adopted  by  the  Patriarch 
and  his  party,  was  to  engo^  the  Protestants 
in  public  discussions ;  but  in  this,  also,  Iht^ 
were  signally  defeated,  the  Prot^tants  mau- 
festly  having  the  best  of  the  ai^ument,  till  as 
a  last  resort,  they  were  treated  with  brow- 
beating and  abusa 

About  this  time,  a  censorship  of  the  pres 
was  established,  which  threatened  to  be  a  se- 
rious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  diBtribulion 
of  evangelical  books ;  but  the  object  of  the 
law  being  to  shnt  ont  inflammatory  poUtieol 
works,  the  character  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  Torkiah  officers  afforded  a  sofficicnt  proleo- 
tion  to  the  books  circulated  by  them. 

Amon^  the  evangelical  brethren,  a  tempe- 
rance society  was  formed,  which  was  the  first 
one  of  the  kind  that  ever  existed  in  Turkey. 
This  movement  vras  rendered  the  more  inter- 


that  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  is  of  al- 
most univereal  adoption  Ay  the  Protestoota, 

wherever  fonnd. 

The  miaionary  circle  was  invaded  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Mrs.  Yan  Lennep  died,  SepL 
-27, 1844,  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of 
her  embarkation  from  America.  Mr.  and  Mr& 
Yan  Lennep  had  been  removed  from  Smyrna 
to  Constantinople  during  the  preceding  spring, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  cEarge  of 
the  female  seminary  then  in  prospect,  ana  her 
early  removal  was  on  this  acconnt  an  bdcoid- 
monly  grievous  affliction  to  the  mission. 

The  perseeution  which  had  broken  out  anew 
at  Constantinople,  extended  its  fory  to  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
the  same  bitter  spirit.  Instances  of  crueltr 
and  sofiering,  shoclcing  to  humanity,  occttrred, 
the  details  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit 
It  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  and  fury 
at  Trebizond,  where  the  evangelical  party  were 
horaseed,  tamed  out  of  their  honscs,  imprisoned 
and  banished,  er  "  compelled  to  blaspheme," 
till  scarcely  one  of  them  was  left,  and  even  the 
house  of  the  missionary,  Mr.  Bliss,  was  attack- 
ed and  pelted  with  stones  till  all  the  windows 
were  broken  in. 

But  in  most  cases,  t^cse  violent  measnrcs 
only  tended  to  confirm  the  individuals  in  their 
new  views,  as  they  more  clearly  developed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  ruling  authorities  in  tho 
"'  irch  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  persecn* 
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ton    themsdves   were   convinced    and    con- 

A  yoang  nun  of  mperioi  mind  and  attain- 
ments,  bdonginff  to  the  Papal  Armenian 
denomination,  wEo  had,  for  some  time,  given 
the  moat  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety,  was 
called  to  bis  rest  in  the  roring  ot  1844.  He 
had  been  greatlj  troublea  bv  hia  priest,  wbo 
made  cverj  efibrt  to  reclaim  him,  even  to  the 
very  last  moment  of  bis  life.  Mugordicfa,  for 
that  was  his  muno,  was  very  decided,  and  a  few 
liajv  before  hta  death  be  made  a  formal  rennD- 
dation  of  his  Church,  in  writing  ;  and  peace- 
foUj  comnvttcd  bia  ^1  to  Christ  His  body 
vas  not  permitted  barial  in  the  ^veyard,  ~ 
with  the  nsmJ  religions  ceremonies,  but  ai 
late  boor  of  a  rerj  dark  and  Btormj  night,  it 
vas  carried  out  by  common  street  porters,  ni>- 
der  the  direction  of  a  Turkish  police  olEcer, 
■id  placed  under  the  gronnd,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wiete  place  aboat  a  mile  from  the  city.  They 
hod  prenoosly  attempted  to  frighten  him 
bock  to  his  Church  or  threatening  to  bory 
him  like  a  d<^,  and  faithfolly  did  th^  ciecnte 
the  threat ;  thongh,  as  he  told  them  at  the 
time,  they  coold  do  him  do  real  harm,  for  tbej 
ooald  not  reach  his  bouI. 

An  attempt  was  mode  to  reclaim  a  hnsband 
nd  ions,  by  refasing  ChriEtian  banal  to  the 
wife  and  mother,  altnocgh  she  had  remained 
fcthfol  to  the  Church  to  the  veij  last.  They 
woold  not  yield,  however,  and  after  the  grcat- 
St  trouble,  and  Iwing  obliged  to  keep  the 
body  an  unwonted  time,  thcj  were  at  length 
compelled  to  carry  it  out,  amid  the  jeere  and 
sptttmgBof  the  crowd,  and  buirit  at  a  distance 
from  the  city,  in  the  corner  of  a  Muasulmon's 

Hithwto,  the  Evangelical  Armenians  had 
remained  members  of  the  ecclesiastico-civil 
commanit;  in  which  they  were  bom.  ThCT 
Uved  in  aiflcrent  degrees  of  conformity  with 
the  requisitions  of  tne  Church,  according  to 
the  amooDt  of  light  they  had,  and  their  readi- 
nen  to  endure  reproach  and  snObring  for 
Christ's  Bake.  Some  absented  themselves  en- 
tirely from  the  poblic  services  in  their  chnrch- 
es,  feeling  that  to  be  present  where  there  was 
00  mnch  of  Bopetstition  and  idolatry,  was  vir- 
tually to  sanction  what  their  consciences  con- 
demned Others  were  occasionally  present  to 
hear  a  sermon,  tboagh  they  made  it  a  point  to 
retire  from  the  other  parts  of  the  service. 
Others  sUll,  chiefly  those  who  were  only  intel- 
lectually convincwi  of  the  truth,  were  aa  regu- 
lar in  the  external  observance  of  the  forms  of 
the  Armenian  religion  as  custom  rec^uired ; 
and,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  previous  to 
the  Protestant  movement,  a  great  diveruty 
had  existed  in  this  respect,  in  the  practice  of  j 
diSinx^t  individuals,  and  there  had  never  been 
in  the  Armenian  Church  any  of  that  rigor 
in  enforcing  ecclesiastical  rules  end  obeer- 
vances,  which  so  characterises  the  Chorch  of 
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According  to  the  Ibodamental  lavs  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  every  individual  of  its  Chris- 
tian subjects  most  be  enrolled  in  some  one  of 
the  existing  communities,  having  a  Patriarch 
at  his  head.  To  secede  from  one  body,  in  or- 
der to  join  another,  had  repeatedly  b(:cn  for- 
bidden by  the  Sultan,  and  was  always  attended 
with  danger ;  althoagh  Papal  diploma^  and 
Papal  gold  had  often  atoned  for  the  offence, 
where  the  scctssion  was  to  the  Papal  faith. 
To  detach  oneself  from  one  community  witb- 
oat  coming  into  coooection  with  another, 
was  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  every  civil 
right  and  privilege,  and  necessarily  exposed 
the  individanl  to  all  the  evil  consequences  of 

mpleto  outlawry.    To  make  this  fully  andcr- 

jod,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 

to  detail. 

In  the  city  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  in 
other  large  towns  in  Turkey,  each  trade  is  in- 
corporated, and  its  af&irs  ore  regulated  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  iodividaals  in  the 
business ;  and  no  peraon  is  permitted  to  open 
a  shop,  without  a  license  from  this  committee. 
Frequently,  a  single  individual,  who  may  be 
called  the  presiding  officer,  has,  in  practice,  if 
not  in  form,  the  whole  matter  of  granting  aiid 
withholding  licenses,  in  his  own  hani&  A 
Turkish  officer  presides  over  all  the  trades, 
whose  official  Bonction  is  necessary  to  give 
force  and  efibct  to  the  doings  of  the  trade 
committees.  Every  jonmeyman,  and  appren- 
tice even,  must  be  furnished  with  a  permit,  to 
show  to  the  Turkish  police  officers,  whenever 
challenged  in  the  streets,  and  if  he  faite 
to  produce  one,  he  is  liable  to  be  thrown  into 

ison,  as  a  disorderly  man  and  a  vagrant. 

I  ttjting  out  these  licenses,  each  individoal 

requitiM  to  give  two  or  more  snreties  for 
good  condact,  and  the  Patriarch  is  held  as 
general  surety  for  the  whole  community.  If 
the  evangelical  Armenians  had  declared  that 
they  no  longer  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Patriarch,  it  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  civil  rebellion,  and  they  would  have  been 
dealt  with  as  outlaws.  In  spiritual  matters, 
those  who  were  decided  among  them,  carefully 
abstained — as  they  were  taught  by  the  mi»- 
wonaries,  and  bad  learned  from  the  Word  of 
God  to  do— ftorn  all  jmrticipation  in  snpersti- 
tion  and  idolatry.  They  attended  regularly 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  missionaries,  and  s^ 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  them,  as 
guests ;  because  they  could  neither  profitably 
nor  conscientiously  unite  in  this  service  at  the 
Armenian  Church.  They  retained  connection, 
however,  with  their  own  people,  and  generally 
cherished  the  hope,  amounting  in  some  cases 
'ito  a  strong  expectation  that,  by  degrees,  the 
great  body  of  the  Armenians  would  come 
over  to  the  evangelical  faith,  and  thus  a  serious 
rnptur«  be  avoided.  The  Patriarch  Matte's 
e^tually  cut  off  this  hope. 

In  the  bi^nning  of  the  year  1646,  he  re- 
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BolTod  to  enter  npon  more  coen 

•The  first  subject  selected  for  the  new  eiperi- 

mcnt,  was  Priest  YertaDces,  whose  zenlous  and 

Eirsevering  labors  for  the  spread  of  pnre 
bristiaoit;,  were  doubl;  odious  on  acconnt 
of  hia  being  a  member  of  the  priesthood,  and 
who  had  olreadj  been  twice  banished  for  his 
religion.  Ooe  of  the  Fatriarch's  beadles  was 
sent  to  his  loi^ings,  together  with  the  chief 
mDDicipal  ofBeer  of  the  Armeoiana  in  that 
qnarter,  in  order  to  arrest  him.  The  owner  of 
the  bonse,  who  was  friendl;  to  bis  lodg 
though  not  himself  a  Prot«staDt,  did  not  ecj 
pie  to  tcU  a  falsehood,  declaring  that  Yerta- 
neaa  was  absent,  aod  thns  sent  the  ofGcers 
&waf.  The  priest  made  bia  escape  the  same 
night  to  another  part  of  the  cit}*,  where ' 
mained  for  several  weeks,  con«>ealed  i. 
house  of  a  friend. 

On  Snndaj,  Jan.  25,  after  the  osnal  mc 
services  in  the  patriaicbal  church  were  fin 

the  house  was  darkened  by  eitingiii£hin„ 

candles,  and  the  great  veil  was  drawn  in  Trent 
Of  tbc  main  altar,  and  a  bull  of  e^cidoo  and 
uiathema  was  solemnlv  read  against  Priest 
VerlanesB,  including  all  the  followers  of  the 
"  modem  sectaries."  He  was  s^led  bj  the 
Patriarch  "  a  contemptible  wretch,"  who, 
"  followiog  his  carnal  lusts,"  had  forsaken  the 
.  Church  and  was  going  abont  as  a  "  vaga- 
bond," "  babbling  oat  errois,"  and  being 
"  occasion  of  stumbling  to  many."  He  ' 
said  to  be  "  a  traitor,  and  murderer  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  the  devil,  and  an  oaring  of  Anti- 
christ, worse  than  an  infidel  or  a  heathen,"  for 
teaching  "the  impieties  and  eednctions  of 
modem  sectaries,  ^Protestants)."  "  Where- 
fore," says  the  Patriarch,  "  we  eipel  him  and 
forbid  him  as  a  devil,  and  a  child  of  the  devil, 
to  enter  into  the  company  of  believers.  We 
cot  him  oCT  from  the  priesthood,  as  an  ampu- 
tated member  of  the  B]mritaal  body  of  ChriBt, 
and  OS  a  branch  cnt  m  from  the  vino,  which 
is  good  for  nothing  bat  to  be  cast  into  the  fire. 
By  this  admonitory  bull,  1  therefore  command 
and  warn  mv  beloved  in  every  city,  far  and 
near,  not  to  look  upon  his  foce—regarding  it 
as  the  face  of  Belial ;  not  to  recdve  biiri  into 
yonr  holy  dwellings ;  for  he  is  a  hons&destroy- 
lag  and  raveniDg  wolf ;  not  to  receive  his  sal- 
atation,  bnt  aa  a  eonl-deBtroying  and  deadly 
poison ;  and  to  beware,  with  all  your  house- 
holds, of  the  sednciDg  and  impious  followers 
of  the  false  doctrine  of  the  modem  sectaries 
(Protestaota)  ;  and  to  pray  for  them  to  the 
Ood  who  rcmembereth  not  iniqaity,  if  puv 
trance  thev  may  repent  and  turn  from  their 
vicked  paths,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  their 
Bonis,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed  for  ever- 

This  ball  of  excision  and  anathema  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  denunciatory  disconroe  from 
the  Patriarch,  against  all  the  Protestants  in 
genoul,  and  the  priest  in  particular,  which 


called  Ibrth  manytood  "aauta"  &om  the  in- 
flamed pemle. 

On  the  following  day  the  greatest  aetivi^ 
prev^led  among  tbe  priests,  m  every  part  of 
the  city  and  saburbs.  All  moved  like  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impolse, 
and  it  was  not  difficuH  to  trace  the  direction 
from  which  that  impolse  hod  come.  The  reso- 
late  Patriarch  was  determined  not  to  trust 
merely  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  peopla 
by  the  anathema,  and  his  accompanying  do- 
nunciatious  on  the  preceding  day.  He,  theny 
fore,  ieEued  orders  to  bis  clergy  to  see  that  ths 
temporal  penalties  threatened  in  that  instni- 
ment  were  immediately  inflicted  to  the  vay 
letter.  The  priests  went  forth  simnltaueooslv 
to  their  work,— most  of  them  apparoitly  wiut 
good-will,  but  some  reluctantly,  tbdr  sympa- 
thies being  with  the  ioDOoent  victims  of  Ji^ 
pression,  rather  than  with  the  oppressor.  The 
Armenian  heads  of  all  the  trade  corporationa 
in  the  city  were  commanded  to  withdraw  their 
countenance  from  oil  Protestants  who  would 
not  recant.  The  keepers  of  khans  and  tho 
owners  of  houses  were  ordered  to  eject  all 
lodgers  and  teaonts  who  wonld  not  comply 
with  this  condition.  Families  were  eiIbo 
visited  by  the  priests,  wherever  any  one  lived 
who  was  EQspccted  of  heresy,  and  it  was  eit> 
loined  upon  uiem  to  expel  the  o&ndin^  mem- 
l>er,  or  separate  from  it,  even  thongh  it  were 
a  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  husband 
or  wife.  The  Protestant  brethren  were  som- 
moned  to  repair  immediately  to  the  Fatriardh 
in  order  publiclv  to  recant  and  become 

inciled  to  the  cturch.    To  give  force  to 

whole,  the  threat  was  isBocd  that  all  who 

refused  to  aid  in  conyiog  ont  these  measuns 

against  the  "  new  sectaries,"  shoold  themselves 

be  anathematized. 

A  wild  spirit  of  fimatidsm  now  rcdgned. 
Before  it,  all  sense  of  right,  all  regard  to  troth 
and  jostjce,  all  "  bowels  of  mereies  "  vanished 
away.  Even  the  strong  and  tender  affection 
subsisting  between  huaoands  and  wives,  bro- 
thera  and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  was, 
in  some  instances,  exchanged  for  the  cmel  and 
relentless  hate  of  the  persecutor.  The  very 
constancy  of  the  people  of  God  provoked  still 
more  the  wrath  of  their  enemies.  Their  readi- 
ness to  Eufier  joyfiiUy  the  filing  of  their 
goods  wos  consimred  as  a  proof  that  laree 
temporal  rewards  had  been  o&red  them  bv 
the  misdonaries ;  and  their  unwavering  fidd- 
ity  to  Christ  was  interpreted  into  obstinacy. 
Some  on  the  side  of  the  Chnrch,  who  at  firat 
were  signallv  wanting  in  zeal,  in  farthering 
the  Patriarch's  violent  measures,  were  stimn- 
lated  into  active  persecutors,  by  what  ap_peared 
to  them,  in  theu  religions  iodifl'erentism,  u 
mere  stabbomaess  on  Qie  part  of  the  Frotestp 
ants. 

Tbe  leading  men  in  the  diffiaent  trade  cor 
porations,  showed  more  reeolnteness  than  any 
other  class,  in  attempting  to  force  the  erao- 


eclical  bretliKn  to  a  compluDce  vitb  th« 
Patriarch's  denuuiils ;  and  thej  coaM  nrge 
motives  more  potent  than  abnoat  aay  other  of 
a  worldly  n&tnre.  What«Ter  method  of  coer- 
cion was  resorted  to,  whether  by  priests  or 
ale,  it  WW  everywhere  pnbliclv  declared  to 
J  the  eipren  conimaitd  of  uie  F&triarch 
Matteoa. 

Dnriiw  the  week  after  the  fir«t  anathema 
was  rant  sltboogh  many  were  forcibly  driven 
from  their  hoosee  and  shops,  and  prevented 
from  doing  business  to  enppOTt  themselves  and 
Gunilies,  and  some  were  expelled  from  the 
patoTuJ  rooC  aod  otherwise  afflicted,  vet  not 
oce  was  udaced  to  recant.  On  the  foUowing 
Sabbath,  the  poadoos  of  an  ignorant  and  sn- 
pa^tiooa  people  were.gtill  more  inflamed  by 
a  Bccond  anathema,  which,  like  the  first,  was 
read  in  all  the  chnrchea,  and  accompanied  b^ 
the  moat  violent  denuociationa  from  the  Patn- 
orch,  the  bishops,  and  the  vartabeda.  Id  this 
boll  it  was  declued  that  not  only  the  "  cnrsed 
nonentity,  Tertaoea,"  "  falsely  called  priest," 


menta."  They  were  together  pronounced  to 
be  "  accnised,  and  excommnnicat^d,  aod  ana- 
thonatizEd,  by  Ood,  and  by  all  his  saints, 
and  by  os,"  that  is,  Hatteoe  Patriarch. 
"  Wherefore,"  he  says,  "  whoever  has  a  son 
tliat  is  snch  an  one,  or  a  brother,  or  a  partner, 
(in  bosineel  and  ^^ves  him  bread,  or  aeeista 
bin  in  making  money,  or  has  intercoorse  with 
him  as  a  friend,  or  does  bnsiness  with  bim,  let 
nch  petfona  know  that  they  are  nonrishing  a 
venomoos  serpent  in  their  houses,  which  will 
iHie  day  injure  them  with  its  deadly  poison, 
and  tMy  will  lose  theu-  soola.  Such  persons 
givebrMd  to  Jndoa.  Sach  persons  are  ene- 
mies of  the  Holy  faith  of  Ohristianity,  and 
destroyera  of  the  noly  orthodox  Chorch  of  the 
.Armenians,  and  a  di^raee  to  the  whole 
nation.  Wherefore,  their  booses  and  shops 
abo  are  accnrsed ;  and  whoever  goes  to  visit 
them,  we  shall  learn,  and  pablish  them  to  the 
Bolv  Ohnrch,  by  terrible  anathemas." 

"fke  spirit  of  exasperation  knew  no  bonnds. 
One  atler  another,  the  brethren  were  summoned 
before  the  Patriarch,  or  the  local  ecclesiastical 
■alhorities  of  their  particnlar  qouter  of  the 
city,  and  leqmred  to  sign  a  paper  of  recanta- 
tion, on  penally  of  being  "  terribly  anathema- 
ti»d,"  which  involved  their  being  deprived  of 
all  badness  and  treated  as  outlaws.  The  first 
paper  presented  for  their  (ngnatore  was,  in 
8DUlaiice,a  confbdoDthat  nndcr"  the  wicked 
enticements  of  Satan"  they  had  "  soDarated 
from  the  spotleaa  bosom  of  the  Holv  Chorch," 
and  joined  the  "  impions  sect"  of  tne  Protest- 
ants ;  which  norf  they  saw  to  be  "  nothing  else 
bat  an  invention  of  am^ance,  a  snare  ot  Sa- 
tan, a  sect  of  coofusion,  a  broad  road  which 
leadeth  to  destroction."  Wherefore  repenting 
ot  their  "  impioDS  deeds,"  they  fled  for  pardon 
'  to  the  bosom  of  the  holy  and  immacolale 
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Armenian  Chnrch,"  and  confessed  that  "  her 
faith  is  spotless,  her  sacraments  divine,  her 

rites  of  apostolic  origin, her  ritnal  pious;" ami 
promised  to  receive  "  whatever  this  same  holy 
Church  receiveth,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
&ith  or  ceremony,"  and  "  to  reject  with  ana- 
themas," "  whatever  doctrines  she  rejects." 

This  first  paper  not  being  aofliciently  expli- 
cit to  suit  some  of  the  persecuting  party,  an- 
other was  drawn  np  in  the  form  ot  a  creed, 
to  which  all  were  reifuired  to  subscribe,  as  the 
only  condition  of  being  restored  to  the  favor 
of  Uie  Fatriorch,  that  is  to  their  civil  privileges. 
This  creed  contained  snbatantiallj  ^1  the  er- 
rors of  Popery,  It  acknowledged  that  good 
works  justify  a  man  as  well  aafaithi  that  tiie 
Church  is  infallible ;  that  there  are  seven  sa- 
craments ;  that  baptism  by  water,  and  private 
confession  to  a  priest  are  eeeentiol  to  salvation ; 
that  the  lool  of  one  dying  withont  foil  pen- 
ance for  his  sins,  is  af1«r  d^th,  purified  by  the 
Sraycrs  of  the  church,  by  the  bloodless  sacri- 
ce  of  the  man,  and  by  uie  alm^^ving  of  h^ 
friends ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  conimuD' 
ion  are  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
that  Miuy  is  the  mother  of  God  ;  that  "  ihe 
holy  anointed"  material  creases  are  worthy  of 
adoration,  as  also  relics  and  pictures  ;  that  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  is  acceptable  to 
God  ;  and  that  the  Patriarchs  rule  the  Church 
as  Christ's  vicegerents.  It  also  required  those 
who  subacribed  it  to  join  in  anathematizing 
all  who  call  the  worship  of  the  holy  crass,  and 
of  relics  and  pictures,  idolatry,  and  who  reject 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  as  superstitions 
These  two  papers,  the  first  having  been  com- 
monly called.  The  Paper  of  lUcanlation,  and 
the  second.  The  Patriarch  Mattcos's  Neu>  Creed, 
were  issacd  under  the  high  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  himself,  and  gent  by  him  through- 
out the  coontry  for  the  signature  of  the  Pro- 
testants. In  Smyrna,  in  Kicomedia,  in  Ada- 
bazar,  in  Trebizond,  aj)d  in  Eraritm:,  the  evan- 
gelical brethren  were  sommoncd  before  their 
spective  eccleaiasticaJ  nilera,  and  presented 
im  identically  the  same  creed,  which,  the^ 
sre  told,  had  been  received  &om  the  Fatn-  ' 
arch,  and  which  they  were  required,  by  his 
command,  to  sign. 

One  individual,  a  very  respectable  merchant 
who  was  in  partnership  with  his  father-in-law, 
was  driven  from  his  shop,  and  separated  also 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  defrauded  of 
his  properly  for  refusing  to  yield  to  these  ro- 
qnisitions  of  the  PatnaroL  Another,  who 
was  in  the  silk  business,  was  summoned  before 
the  Patriarch,  who,  when  he  found  no  signs  of 
repentance,  so  fiir  forgot  bimai-lf,  as  to  address 
this  brother  with  rude  and  ongtr  wofanenees ; 
and,  declaring  that  ho  and  all  like  minded 
with  him  are  accursed,  he  drove  him  away. 
The  individoal  retnraed  to  bis  shop,  but  was 
soon  followed  by  a  beadle  from  the  Patriarch, 
who  sommooed  his  partner  before  this  digni- 
tary.   The  partner  was  required  forthwith  to 
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dissolve  ftll  connection  vith  tbe  heretic,  which 
fear  led  him  to  do  withoot  delay.  Since  the 
shop  and  most  of  the  capit&]  belonged  to  the 
partner,  the  brother  was  at  once  ndaced  to 
drcumstances  of  the  deepest  diatreaa.  As 
still  farther  act  of  coercion,  the  Fatritirch  sent 
for  hb  father,  and  enjoined  it  upon  him  to 
drive  his  own  son  from  home,  and  deprive  liim 
of  his  ioherifancc.  This  command,  in  sub- 
stance, was  afterwards  committed  to  writing, 
and  addressed  t«  a  priest,nnder  the  Patriarch's 
own  sefU,  two  other  sons  beinff  now  included 
In  it  lie  following  is  a  literal  traoBlation  of 
the  original,  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen,  with  the  Patriarch's  own  signature 
and  seal  attached : 

"My  bgloted  Priest. — This  Khachadflr,  a 

penitent,  has  said  '  I  have  sinned,'  and  pro- 
mised to  confess  to  yo«,  and  to  commnnc  in 
the  bosom  of  our  church.     But  his  three  sons, 
(one  of  whom  was  the  silk  merchant)  are 
penitent  and  hardened  in  iniquity.  Iftteycc 
to  the  house  of  their  father,  he  is  not  to 
ceive  them,  and  he  is  not  to  retain  them  aa 
his  heirs ;  bnt  let  them  be  stripped  of  their 
inheritance,  if  tiiey  do  not  tnm  tma  their 
wickedness.     Farewell." 


menians,  Constaotdnople. 
(Sealed) 


Many  other  casea  of  like  erbelty  and  oppres- 
uon  are  related  by  the  missionanea  aa  speci- 
mens of  the  craeities  practiced  opon  the  peo- 
ple of  Ood,  bj  their  cniaged  persecntors. 

Nearly  forty  individoafi  in  Constantinople 
had  their  shops  closed  and  their  licenses  tc 
trade  taken  away,  and  were  thereby  prevented 
from  laboring  for  an  honest  livebhooo.  Nearly 
seventy  were  obliged  to  leave  fcther,  mother, 
brother,  aiater,  hnsband,  wife,  or  child,  for 


sometimes  even  from  houses  owned  by  them- 
selves. In  order  to  increase  their  distress, 
bakers  were  repeatedly  and  stringently  order- 
ed not  to  famish  them  with  bread,  and  water- 
carriers  to  cut  off  thwr  supply  of  water.  As 
multitndes  of  bmilies  in  the  metropolis  depend 
entirely  upon  the  latter  for  all  the  water  they 
use,  and  tne  greater  part  of  the  water-carriers 
are  bigoted  Armenians,  this  measore  operated 
with  great  severity.  Many,  who  were  thrown 
ont  of  buffioesa,  were  compelled  to  dissolve 
partnerships,  and  to  bring  tdeir  accounts  to  a 
forced  settlement,  which  involved  th«r  entire 
ruin.  And  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
among  the  Patriarch's  agents,  to  ascertain 
where  debts  were  due  from  anv  of  the  anathe- 
matized to  a  faithful  son  of  toe  Church ;  and 
the  latter,  however  relnctant  he  might  be  per- 
flonally  to  distress  his  friend,  was  compelled  to 
urge  an  immediate  settlement.    In  short,  there 


was  displayed  the  matcst  ingeoaitfiD  invent- 
ing various  reGned  methods  of  afflicting  the 
people  of  Uod,  so  as  if  po^ble  to  "  compel 
them  to  blaspheme."  Large  numbers  ot  bv»- 
nected  Protestants  were  carried  before  the 
Patriarch,  and  urged  to  submit  to  the  Church 
and  sign  the  creed  ;  but  only  four  or  five  of 
those  who  were  previoosly  known  to  the  mis- 
Btonariea  as  decidedly  evangelical  in  sentiment, 
were  led  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  P»- 
triarcK;  and  theyahnost  immediatelyrenoone- 
ed  the  forced  confession  they  hod  made,  and, 
retnming  to  the  Protestants,  were  anathona- 
tixei  with  the  rest.  Attempts  were  also  made, 
but  without  success,  to  persuade  them  by  mild- 
er means,  and  even  by  oflen  of  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, to  return  to  their  mother  church. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  Buflenng  brethren  bad  special  grace  given 
them  from  above,  to  enable  them  to  bear  as 
they  did  these  severe  trials.  Driven  fttim  their 
houses  and  shops,  their  fiunilies  and  friends, 
and  having  no  ctrtain  dwelling-place;  and 
many  of  them  reduced  to  penury ;  subject  to 
constant  insult  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes 
personal  injury;  and  having  every  reason 
apprehend  pereecntion  in  slJll  more  violent 
forms,  they  yet  exhibited  a  calm  and  quirt 
spirit  of  endurance,  a  readiness  to  suffer  tbe 
loss  of  all  for  Christ,  and  a  peace  and  joy  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufleriogs,  which  could  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition,  that 
God  was  with  them  in  very  deed.  One,  who 
in  fact  spoke  the  filings  of  many,  said  one 
day  to  B  missionary,  "My  daily  prayCT  to 
Ood  is,  that  even  if  there  ahonld  not  be  left  a 
single  penon  exentt  myself  to  vritness  for  the 
truth.  He  wonld  still  give  me  faith  to 
stand  firm  for  the  doctrine  of  salvatioo  by 
grace  in  Christ  alone.  I  know  that  all  tu 
resistance  we  now  make  to  error,  we  are  mak- 
ing for  coming  generafiona.  We  may  never 
reap  the  fruits  ourselves,  bnt  our  exercise  of 
finnncas  and  faith  now,  will  enable  thousands, 
and  perhdpe  millions,  in  eSta  davB  to  enjt^ 
the  nghts  of  conscience  in  pure  ood  holy  wor- 

Another  brother,  to  whom  an  ofier  of  ap- 
wards  of  20,000  piastres  (about  $1,000)  ma 
made  by  a  rich  fnend,  on  condition  that  be 
wonld  conform  to  the  Church,  replied :  "  If 
you  knew  anything  of  the  value  irf  the  Goepd, 
or  the  precioQsness  of  bith  in  Chrbt,  yon 
would  not  hare  thought  to  influence  me  either 
by  a  thcFasand,or  a  hundred  thousand  dollarB.* 

Many  of  whom  the  mis^onaries  had  known 
but  little,  were  led  by  these  violent  measura 
to  take  a  decided  stand  for  the  truth  ;  and  ii) 
the  midst  of  the  most  violent  ragings  of  the 
enemy,  the  mianonariea'  houses  and  the  room 
in  the  Khan,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  kept  tOr 
the  reception  of  visitors,  were  more  than  ever 
thronged.  The  peiseculed  brethren  wrote  let- 
ters to  tbe  Patriarch  and  to  the  primates  of 
the  Armenian  communis,  setting  forth  their 


doctrinal  Tiewg,  deolarin^  their  attachment  to 
thdr  natioD,  uid  espreesiDK  Uicir  desite  to  be 
Jbrther  enlightraicd,  yet  declariog  tiuX  the; 
codd  do  Dothiog  asainst  their  consciences. 
Bat  the;  foond  no  relief;  and  at  length,  Qxfy 
preaeDted  a  petition  to  Reshid  PasV,  Tark- 
uih  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  containing  a 
plain,  dignified  Btatement  of  their  grievaoces. 

This  petition  was  treated  with  respect ;  bnt, 
cnring  to  the  inflncnce  of  some  of  the  Arme- 
nian primates,  it  prcicurcd  no  relief.  SuImc- 
qnent^,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  persecu- 
ted brethren  to  the  English,  Pinseian,  and 
American  Ministers,  asking  for  the  iofiuence 
of  these  higli  public  functionaries  to  procore 
their  release  &om  firesent  safieriog,  and  the 
ffoarantee  of  their  civil  rights.  The  liiDdest 
interest  was  taken  in  their  case  b;  the  liberal- 
minded  and  humane  gentlemen  who  occupied 
these  posts,  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
pTocore  for  them  exemption  from  suffering ; 
but  the  persecution  still  went  on.  There  was 
evidently  a  connivance  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  in  tliis  thing,  and  the  Patriarch 
wag  BO  much  eocooragnl  b;  his  sdccess,  thos 
for,  that  he  sent  tn  the  Porte  the  names  of 
thirteen  leading  men  among  the  Protestants, 
requesting  their  banishment.  The  repl;  of 
the  Porte  was  fiital  to  bis  plans.  The  sab- 
stance  of  it  was,  that  having  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  conscience,  they  conlo  not 
banish  men  for  impntcd  religions  errors.  The 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
bad  already  been  urging  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Turkish  miniB^,the  pled^  given  three 
years  before  by  the  Sultan,  and,  m  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  this  pledge,  it  was  now 
decided  that  the  pcrsecntion  of  the  erangelical 
Armenians  could  not  be  allowed.  The  humane 
endeavors  of  the  American  charge,  Mr.  Brown, 
and  Bobeeqacntly  of  the  Amencan  minister, 
Hr.  Carr,  and  also  of  the  Pm^an  minister, 
Mr.  he  Coa,  contributed  essentially  to  bring 
abont  this  nappy  isue.  A  petition  from  the 
sofieriog  tu^tm^n,  directly  to  the  Stltao  him- 
self, DO  doubt,  had  its  share  of  influence.  By 
the  agency  of  Sir  Stratford,  Reshid  Pasha 
smnmoned  before  him  the  Patriarch,  and 
diargcd  him  to  desist  from  his  persecuting 

The  persecntion  began  the  last  week  in  Jan- 
oan,  and  it  was  now  past  the  middle  of  March, 
■Dd  during  the-  whole  of  this  interval,  the 
Proteslaula  had  stm^led  in  vain,  nntil  this 
moment,  to  procure  their  civil  and  social  rights. 
As  rt^Urly  as  the  Sabbath  came  ronnd,  the 
Armenian  ^nrches,  in  and  around  the  capital, 
rang  with  anathemas  against  all  the  followers 
of  the  "  new  sect."  None  were  more  violent 
m  their  public  addresses  than  the  Patriarch 
himself,  who  seemed  determined  that  the  exci- 
dona  of  an  uninformed  and  bigoted 
;  aguDst  the  so  called  "  inSdels  "  and 
"  WKiats,"  should  not  subside,  so  loni  aa  he 
oculd  find  fael  to  feed  the  flame.  The  most 
10 
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foolish  calunnies  in  r^ard  to  the  retigiang 
views  and  practices  of  the  Protestants,  were 
uttered  from  all  the  pulpits,  and  even  publish- 
ed in  books  under  the  Patriarchal  sanction. 
In  one  of  the  latter,  having  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Patriarch  upon  the  title  page,  it  was  cool- 
ly averted  of  tne  whole  Protestant  Chnreb, 
that  it  formallT  approves  of  polygamy,  adultMj, 
and  theft,  and  sanctions  rebellion  against  the 
civil  powers !  TV'ith  such  esamples,  and  sudi 
nn  tiring  eSbrt  on  the  part  of  their  spiritual  lead- 
era,  in  the  use  of  means  like  these,  to  stimulate 
the  fanatical  feelings  of  the  people,  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  brethren  could  not  pass 
through  the  streets  without  being  abused  by 
the  most  fllthy  language,  and  even  spit  upon 
and  stoned.  Great  care  was  taken,  narticn- 
larly  after  it  was  known  that  the  foreign  am- 
ba^adors  were  keeping  an  eye  on   all   thfse 

Erocecdings,  not  to  eiceed,  if  possible,  the 
Dunds  of  the  law ;  so  that  when  even  as  manv 
as  threescore  and  ten  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  bad  refased  to  bow  the  knee  in  idol- 
atry, had  been  sent  to  wander  honseles  in  the 
streets,  it  was  still  declared  that  there  was  no 
petsecation ! 

To  the  missionaries,  however,  it  was  known 
that,  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  they  were  driven 
out,  and  for  the  love  of  Christ  they  conld  not 
refuse  to  take  them  in.  Very  providentiaJly, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Allan,  missionary  to  the  Jews, 
from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  had,  a  short 
time  previously,  secured  a  large  house,  with 
reference  to  a  preaching  place,  as  well  as  a 
dwelling  for  his  fomily ;  and,  with  true  Chris- 
tian ^^pathy  and  generosity,  he  opened  bis 
doors  for  the  oppressed.  ■  Twenty  individuals  of 
the  persecuted,  found  a  comfortable  lodging- 
place  there.  For  the  rest,  the  missionaries  hired 
such  tenements  as  could  be  found,  at  Uie  same 
time  providing  the  starving  with  bread,  whil* 
they  were  cut  oS  from  all  means  of  procuring 
their  own  BubeisteDCe.  A  statement  was  drawn 
of  the  grievous  things  that  bad  beMen 

a  brethren  in  Turkey,  accompanied  bv  an 
appeal  to  evangelical  Christians  tiu^ngWt 
the  world  for  sympathy  and  aid  ;  and  the 
generous  contributions  that  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  wherever  the  story  had 
gone,  and  pious  hearts  were  found,  showed 
now  strong  a  bond  of  union  is  the  love  of 
Christ  Letters  of  the  tenderest  Christian 
sympathy  were  received,  accompanied,  by  dona- 
'■—1  for  the  auHerers,  from  every  Protestant 
[try  in  Europe,  from  England,  Malta,  aud 
India,  aa  well  as  from  the  United  States  ;  and 
in  this  spontaneous  movementin behalf  of  the 
persecuted  pe<«le  of  God,  denominational  dis- 
tinctions were  forgotten.  Nearly  or  quite  five 
hundred  dollars  were  contributed  by  foreign 
Protestant  residents  upon  the  ground,  who 
— iturally  felt  the  more  deeply,  becaose  they 

ere  personal  spectatots  of  the  sufferings  they 
were  called  upou  to  relieve. 

Sy  these  means  the  brethren  who  were  scot- 


tered  over  an  uea  of  6  or  10  milts  were  brought 
togetiier,  aod  bad  opportunity  to  meet  for 
praver,  to  become  acquainted  and  ^mpathiBc 

with  each  other  J  thus  rorming  a  bond  of  onion, 
which  remains  to  thia  day. 

The  Patriarch  had  noir  recei'^ed  sneh  lessocs 
from  higb  qnarters,  as  greatly  to  modify  his 
expeetalionfl  of  puttiog  down  Protestantism 
by  force ;  and  he  was  even  compelled,  reluct- 
antly, to  isaue  public  orders  to  hia  clergy,  in 
certain  cases,  againat  persecution  ;  though  it 
ia  known  that  secret  inatractiona  were,  at  the 
nme  time,  gireo  of  a  contrary  oatare. 

Printed  copies  of  the  Patriarch's  two  ana- 
themas were  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey,  to 
be  read  in  all  the  churchce  ;  and  similar  scenes 
followed  in  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Trebizond, 
Erzram,  Br&sa,  Smyrna,  and  other  places ;  and 
in  some  of  them,  scenes  of  a  etill  more  rerolt- 
ng  character  were  enacted. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose  noble  efforts 
for  religious  liberty  in  Turkey  are  worthy  of 
all  praiso,  did  not  cease  to  urge  upon  the 
Turtish  gOTemmcnt  the  necessity  of  eecoring 
to  its  Protestant  subjects  the  right  of  pursuing 
their  lawful  callings  without  molestation.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  in  Constantinople  alone, 
"Were  still  excluded  from  their  shops  and  their 
bnsiuess,  on  the  pica  that  'they  were  without 
sureties.  The  Ambassador  represented  that 
the  demands  of  the  law  might  be  met,  t^  their 
becoming  auretiea  for  one  another.  This  im- 
portant conceesion  wns  at  length  made  by  the 
government,  and  Reshid  Pasha,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  AfSiirs,  or  Grand  Tizer,  ea  he  soon 
after  became,  gave  orders  that  the  Protestants 
be  permitted  to  resume  their  boainees  on  this 
condition.  This  decision,  which,  with  a  limited 
application,  had  already  released  four  imprison- 
ed watehmakers,  being  now  made  general,  vi^ 
taatly  settled  the  question  of  religious  liberty 
for  the  Protestants  in  Turkey.  The  immediate 
relief  afforded  was  important,  though  far  from 
being  entire.  The  brethren  were  etill  tried  in 
TariouB  ways.  Many,  from  the  verr  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  could  never  again  regain 
the  situations  from  which  they  had  neen  thrust. 
Others  were  still  subject  to  secret  persecution, 
which  was  the  harder  to  bear,  becanac  it  could 
not  easily  be  traced  to  its  proper  sonrce,  and 
brought  in  a  tangible  form  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  civil  conrts.  Tbe  Patriarch, 
seeing  which  way  the  current  waa  turning, 
very  adroitly  attempted  to  set  himself  forth 
before  the  world  a3  a  friend  of  religions  liberty, 
and  a  sympathizer  with  the  suffering ;  although, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  repeating  his  ana- 
themas in  his  own  church  every  Sabbath-day, 
and  exciting  the  people,  by  his  appeals  \o  their 
fanaticism,  as  before.  This  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  and  varions  arts  were 
■practiced,  often  succesefnlly,  to  prevent  the 
orethren  who  had  opened  their  shops,  from 
doing  any  business.  Numberless  vexations 
were  practiced  from  time  to  time,  and  there 


was  often  a  great  want  of  promptness  in  tha 
Turkish  courts  in  relieving  the  innocent  suf- 
ferers of  their  oppressions,  even  when  they  had  " 
tangible  ground  of  complaint.  These  irregu- 
larities, however,  were  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  country,  and  under  such  circumstances. 
There  was  still  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
Turkish  government  waa  disposed  to  be  sincere 
and  consistent  in  its  declarations  in  favor  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  A  vizirial  letter,  dated  early 
in  June,  1846,  commaudin^  Oie  Pasha  of 
ErzrQm  to  see  that  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Protestants  were  not  infringed,  Eolong  as  they 
were  faithful  eubjects  of  the  SOltan,  is  worthy 
of  mention,  as  the  first  imperial  document  ever 
issued  by  Uie  Turkish  government,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  Protestant  subjects. 

In  the  conrae  of  the  persecutions  that  have 
now  i>eeu  described  the  Patriarch  was  incessant 
in  his  efforts  to  break  np  the  Mission  Seminary 
at  Bebek.  He  succeeded  at  diflbrent  times^ 
in  getting  away  seventeen,  in  *]],  out  of  twenty- 
seven  atudenla ;  butifive  of  these  soon  returned, 
and  ten  others  joined  the  institution,  several  of 
whom  were  pious  and  promising  young  men, 
who  having  been  driven  by  persecution  from 
their  business,  were  led  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry, 
and  to  seek  from  the  JfiBsion  Seminary  the  ia- 
tcllcctoal  and  moral  discipline  they  needed  for 
this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Smyrna  station  since 
April,  1845,  removed  to  Constanlinople  in  iho 
summer  of  1846,  and  Mrs.  Everett  was  asso- 
ciated with  MiaH  Lovell  in  the  instruction  of 
the  Female  Seminary. 

For  nearly  six  mouths  continuously,  the  ana- 
thema had  been  publicly  repeated  every  Sab- 
bath in  the  Patriarchal  Church,  as  well  as  in 
other  churches,  until  monj  of  the  people  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  Qie  sound;  and  the 
changes  w 
forms  of  de 

to  give  force  to  the  bull,  that  their  efficiency 
seemed  nuiidly  wasting  away.  And  yet,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  vear  1846,  through  the 
influence  of  tie  Churen  authorities,  bread  and 
water  were  still  withheld  from  many  Protest- 
ant families,  by  the  regular  dealers  in  those 
articles,  and  everything  was  done,  that  could 
with  safety  be  attempted,  to  vex  those  who  re- 
mained steadfast  in  tlie  truth.  The  sufferera 
had  agmn  and  again  petitioned  tA  their  Patri- 
arch, and  to  the  primates  for  relief,  but  they 
were  uniformly  repulsed  with  the  declaration 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  melioration  of 
their  condition,  except  bv  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  Church.  Hitherto,  no  one  had 
voluntarily  separated  himself  from  the  Arme- 
nian community.  Those  who  were  called 
Schismatics,  had  become  such  bv  the  exscind- 
ing act  of  the  Patriarch  himself,  who  waa  the 
sole  author  of  the  schism,  and  who  seemed  to 
try  every  method  in  hia  power  to  render  the 
separation  peipetual. 


Od  the  21st  of  Jane,  1846,  be  gav«  the  laet 
finislkuiK  blow  to  this  work,  b;  a  public  official 
act,  whicb  naalted.  through  secessi^,  in  the 
^^tuiiEatioa  of  the  Evangelical  Prol«staDt 
Chnrches  in  Turkey.  Oa  that  dav,  it  being 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  for  tli^Churcb,  he 
iaaucd  a  new  bull  of  eicommnniciLtJon  and  ana- 
thema against  all  who  remained  firm  to  their 
evaogelicsl  principles,  decreeing  that  it  should 
be  ^publicly  read  at  each  annnal  return  of  this 
tesbmJ,  in  all  the  Armeaiau  Chnrches  tbrough- 
oat  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Tbu3  were  the 
Protestants  cutoff  and  cast  ont  forerer.  And 
atthongh  they  had  no  power  to  organize  tbem- 
sdves  into  a  civil  'commnnity,  jet  nothing 
conld  be  plainer  thfui  their  duty,  immediately 
to  secnrc  to  tbemselTes  and  their  children,  aa 
Ut  aa  they  were  ^ble,  the  full  nosseffiion  of  all 
the  spiritnal  privileges  of  the  GoapeL 

Tney  made  a  written  request  to  the  mission- 
•ries,  for  lud  in  a  ipatter  in  which  they  them- 
selves  had  had  no  experience.  Accordingly,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Constantinopie,  of  dele- 
gates from  the  diflerent  stations  of  the  misiion 
to  Turkey.  Tbe  Kev.  Mesars.  Allan  and 
Eoenig,  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Swtland  to  the  Jewa  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Fomroy,  then  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational Chnrch  in  Bangor,  Maine,  and 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  tbe  Board,  who 
providentially  on  a  visit  to  the  Levant  at  that 
time,  were  also  present  by  invitation,  and  took 
part  in  tbe  deliberatioog.  All  felt  that  God 
wu  there ;  and  tbe  overwhelming  importance 
of  the  bnsincas  on  which  they  were  convened, 
■nd  their  sense  of  their  own  ignorance  ^d  im- 
potence, seemed  to  compel  them  to  throw  them- 
wlvea  directly  npon  bun.  Mncb  prayer  was 
offered,  both  by  iha  mcmbeiB  of  the  convention 
and  the  native  brvthreo,  and  to  this  it  mnst  be 
■scribed  that  although  there  were  represent*. 
tivea  of  four  difibrunt  denominations  of  Cbria- 
tians  among  them,  yet  the  moet  entire  harmony 
of  feeling  pervaded  their  deliberations,  and  the 
resnlt  vras  attained  by  a  nnanioions  vote- 
On  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1846,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Armenians  in  Constantinople,  to  the  num- 
bCT  of  for^,  three  of  whom  were  females, 
came  b^cether  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
theauelves  into  a  Churcn.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization, as  drawn  np  at  the  above  mentioned 
raeetiiig,  was  read  and  exphuned,  article  by 
article,  tad  those  present  gave  their  solemn 
■osait  to  the  whole^  aultrith  perfect  unanimity, 
adopted  it  as  th^rs,  and  were  thns  constitnted 
into  Thb  Ftasr  Evakobucal  Ahhb.iiah 
Ghcbch  or  CoyffTANTiNOPLE.  Atiei  the  names 
of  the  church  members  had  been  recorded,  a 
|nstor  was  chosen  bv  ballot,  and  without  pre- 
vious consultation,  the  choice  fell  unanimously 
on  Mr.  Apisoghom  Ehacbod Aryan.  The  other 
cfanrch  officere  were  then  elected,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  adjoomed.  Although  the  whole  had 
occupied  from  (bur  to  five  hours,  the  deepest  in- 
terest was  maintuoed  thronghont;  much  ten- 
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demeffl  of  feeling  was  manifested,  and  many 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

Tbe  articles  of  church  organization  hero 
adopted,  provide  for  the  trial  of  offenders  by  a 
standing  committee,  or  church  sessioii,  chosen 
for  a  limited  time,  and  consisting  of  deacons 
and  "  helpers,"  who,  after  conducling  a  case  to 
its  close,  report  their  proceedings  with  Uie  evi- 
dence, to  the  male  members  of  the  Church, 
and  a  vote  is  taken  of  assent  or  dissent  la 
the  event  of  dissent,  the  case  goes  up  to  the 
postora  and  delegates  of  the  associated  churches, 
whose  decision  in  all  cases,  is  final.  Provision  is 
mode  for  appeal  to  this  body,  before  which  the 
trial  of  ministers  accused  of  offences  is  to  be  hai 
The  Confession  of  Faith  ia  similar  to  those  of 
the  orthodox  Colvinbtic  churdies  in  this  coun- 
try. ( For  these  documents  in  full,  see  "  Chris- 
tianity Revived  in  theEast,"  A^gcudii  F.) 

In  one  week  fixim  the  organization  of  the 
church,  the  person  chosen  was  publicly  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  as  pastor 
of  the  newly  formed  Church.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  necesary  to  pcribrra  the 
ordination  by  an  ecclesiastical  conncil  invited 
b^  the  Cburcb,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
missionaries  of  tbe  board  resident  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allan  of  the  mission 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Jews 
of  the  capital 

A  scene  so  new  aa  a  Prottatant  ordination  in 
tbe  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire  drew  forth  a 
crowd  to  the  chapel,  several  of  whom  were  of  the 
Faliiorch's  party.  The  strictest  silence,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  the  most  fixed  and  solemn 
attention  was  given  to  every  port  ofthc  service. 

Aa  an  act  of  justice  to  themaelvea,  the  mem- 
bers of  tliis  new  church  lost  no  time  in  setting 
forth  before  tbe  world  the  dockration  of  their 
faith,  and  their  reasons  for  the  step  they  had 
taken.  This  document  will  be  fonna  in  ue  ap- ' 
pcndix  of  "  Christianity  Revived  in  tbe  East" 

In  tbe  course  of  the  same  snmmer,  churches 

IK  formed  on  the  same  basis,  in  Nicomedin, 
Adabazar,  and  Trcbizond ;  with  tho  most  evi- 
dent good  results,  although  the  original  num- 
ber of  membera  was,  in  each  case,  small.  It 
is  not  known  that  the  least  objection  waa  ever 
made  to  these  organizationa,  by  tbe  Turkish 
government,  or  any  of  its  officers.  Indeed,  the 
sympathies  of  the  Mohammedans  were  with 
the  persecnted,  rather  than  with  their  enemies. 
The  use  of  pictures  in  worship;  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints ;  and  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
atontiation  and  priestly  absolntion,  ore  as  ab- 
horrent to  the  Koran  as  they  are  to  tho  Bibia 
The  government  of  the  Saltan  had  ordered 
that  uic  Frotestants  be  no  longer  molested  ia 
their  civil  rights,  on  account  of  their  reiigioua 
sentiments.  Heir  shops  were  reopened,  but 
''  —  comparatively  easy  for  their  busy  eno- 
1  prevent  traffic  with  them,  without  open- 
^ing  the  law,  and  this  was  repeatedly 
They  conld  not  be  imprisoned  or  ban- 
ished merely  for  their  religi' 
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but  false  claims  of  debt  conld  imd  did  imprisOD 
tliem ;  and  false  charges  of  Ticiooa  condact, 
established  by  perjury,  could  and  did  secure 
their  bam^unent.  In  Coostantinople  consider- 
able snms  of  money  were  paid  by  different  indi- 
viduals to  avoid  imprisonment  for  pretended 
debts  ;  and  more  tlian  a  score  of  Protestants, 
at  different  times,  were  shut  up  with  felons  for 
'  allcKcd  crimes  which  blse  witnesses  had  proved 
against  them,  and  which  they,  from  the  very 
organization  of  the  Turkish  courts,  could  not 
disprove.  As  an.  examnle  of  the  length  to 
which  the  Patriarch  could  even  now  go  in  Lis 
peniecating  measures,  the  following  story  is 
related  :  A  place  of  Protestant  worship  was 
opened  in  the  city  proper,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  many  families  who,  on  account  of  the 
distance,  could  not  often  be  present  at  the 
chapel  in  Pera.  The  house  hired  for  this  pnr- 
posc  was  built  by  a  former  Patriarch,  thoueb 
now  owned  by  his  brother,  who  was  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Protestant  community  and 
Church.  It  was  situated  near  the  Patriarchate, 
which  no  doubt  was  an  additional  cause  of 
vexation  to  this  dignitary.  At  that  time  no 
other  bouse  (y>uld  be  obtained  in  all  Constanti- 
nople, for  such  a  purpose.  By  a  conning  de- 
vice, the  Patriarch  procured  the  imprisonment 
of  Btepan,  the  owner  of  the  house,  by  the  Tur- 
kish police,  on  charge  of  flogging  one  of  his 
priests  I  l^c  priest  had  been  sent  by  his  sd- 
perior  to  Stepan's  house,  in  his  absence,  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  his  wife  to  separate  from 
him ;  and  the  injured  husband  merely  called 
at  the  priest's  door,  and  warned  him  not  to  en- 
ter hia  nouse  again,  on  pain  of  civil  prosecn- 
tion.  This  was  a  snfficient  ground  for  a  pre- 
test, the  futility  of  which  was  transparent  on 
the  trial,  the  whole  object  and  aim  of  the 
charges  being  to  prevent  the  holding  of  Pro- 
testant worship  in  the  house  in  question.  The 
Patriarch  first  claimed  the  house  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  having  been  built  by 
a  Patriarch.  And  when  this  was  decided 
ogunst  him,  he  begged  that  Stepan  might  be 
removed  from  the  house,  since  all  his  nei^h- 
bois  were  complaining  o^iost  him  as  »  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  This  also  was  set  aside. 
After  several  other  vain  shifts  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarch  to  accomplish  hia  object,  the 
Judge  at  length  took  up  the  same  side,  and 
said  to  Stepan,  "  The  government  gives  you  no 
permission  to  hold  meetings  in  that  House." 
"Sir," said  Stepan,  with  solemn  earnestness, 
"  I  beg  that  yon  will  not  fatigue  yourselves 
with  OTorts  to  prevent  us  ti'om  meeting ;  for  I 
declare  that  not  only  I,  but  all  the  Protestant 
Armenians  also,  are  ready  to  shed  our  blood 
for  this  thing.  Consult  together,  if  you  please, 
OS  to  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  us, 
whether  by  exiling,  drowning,  or  by  catting  off 
out  heads ;  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  prevent 
ns  from  meeting.  The  Holy  Gospel  commands 
us  to  meet ;  it  is  a  matter  of  comtcience  and 
duty  with  us ;  and' we  can  never  cease  to  meet 


for  the  worship  of  Qod."  The  Judge  had  no 
reply  to  make  to  this  noble  answer,  bat  merely 
directed  his  clerk  to  record  that "  the  Protea- 
tants  say  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  conscience 
with  them  to  hold  meetings."  Stepan  waa 
soon  liberaftd. 

In  interior  places,  where  the  new  order  of 
things  was  not  so  well  understood,  and  where 
the  local  governors  were  more  completely 
the  creatures  and  the  tools  of  rich  and  ioflocD- 
tial  Armenians,  it  was  still  more  easy  to  afOict 
the  Protestants  with  impunity.  In  Nicome- 
dio,  ai^r  religions  liberty  hod  been  proclaimed 
to  the  Prot^tants,  the  brethren  were  often 
abused  in  the  streets,  and  their  houses  stoned. 
In  Adabozar,  a  Protestant  teacher  was  put  in 
chains  and  sent  to  prison,  on  the  general 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace,  though  no  one 
in  the  town  was  really  more  peaceable  thiin 
he.  At  Trebizond,  a  mob  of  women  attacked 
with  heavy  stones,  two  fenioles  who  were  re- 
turning from  the  preaching  of  the  misionaries, 
and  because  their  husbands  endeavored  to 
shield  them  from  harm,  these  husbands  wen 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  stretched  out, 
with  their  faces  downwards,  npon  the  cold, 
damp  ground,  and  that  feet  confined  in  tlie. 
stocks!  In  this  painM  position  they  were 
left  for  a  whole  day,  without  food,  so  that  one 
became  insensible,  and  was  more  dead  than 
alive  when  he  was  removed  The  o^er  was 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  there  kept  in 
close  confinement  for  several  months,  his  pa- 
secntors,  who  were  infiucntial,  insisting  upon 
it  that  he  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  a 
dangerous  man.  In  the  some  place,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  a  Protestant  brother,  the 
house  whefie  the  body  lay  was  assailed  by 
stones  from  a  furious  mob,  and  every  eStnt 
was  made  to  prevent  the  burial.  This  neces- 
sary duty  could  only  be  performed,  at  last,  un- 
der shelter  of  the  night,  and  by  ^ying  twenty- 
one  dollars  for  permisuon  to  dig  a  grave  in 
the  public  highway  I  At  ErzrtUn  an  inf^irialed 
mob  forced  its  way  into  the  house  of  Cir. 
Smith,  and  bore  awav  a  priest  of  the  church, 
who  had  escaped  thitner  to  avoid  persecution, 
he  being  a  Protestant  in  sentiment  They 
afterwards  returned  with  renewed  fury,  broke 
Into  the  house  a  second  time,  felled  to  the 
ground  a  native  assistant  and  also  a  patient  of 
the  doctor,  and  destroyed  seven  or  ei^t  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  books  and  liicnitare. 

Even  in  the  capital  itself,  at  the  borial  of 
the  first  Protestant  adult  after  the  separation, 
"""  procession,  in  returning  from  the  grave, 
followed  by  a  mob  of  Armenians,  who 


disgraceful  manner,  uang  the  most  filthy  lan- 
guage ;  and  afterwards  to  hurl  stones,  some  of 
which  were  of  an  enormous  size.  The  mob 
thus  followed  the  procession  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more,  when  thCT  amounted  to  at  least 
a  thousand  persons.  Several  of  the  Armeoian 
brethren,  and  one  at  least  of  the  taieuooarie^ 
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were  strnck  with  tiio  atones,  tboogb  prOTideo- 
tiollf  no  ODe  w>a  scrioosl;  injored.  In  a!) 
tlicsc  caatt,  and  niimberless  others  of  a,  simikr 
kind,  the  Torkiali  tribunals  were  immedJatd; 
app^ted  to  for  redress ;  uid  tliis  was,  sooner 
or  iater,  almodt  sure  to  be  obtaioed,  though 
not  always  to  the  fall  extent  that  was  due. 
At  Nicomcdta  the  governor  ordered  the  civi! 
and  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  tho  Armenian 
commaaitr  to  desist  from  their  oppressions, 
ffiiTing,  "  The  Protestants  oo  longer  belong  to 
yoa,  and  yon  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
their  religion."  A  file  of  soldiers,  even,  was 
sent  OQ  one  ocwsion  to  disper^  the  mob.  At 
Trehizond,  police  officeia  were  regularly  sta- 
tioned  at  the  entrance  of  the  Protesttmt  place 
of  wnrship,  as  long  as  such  a  step  was  couaid- 
ercd  nec^aary.  Bythe  prompt  and  decisivo 
interrcntioD  of  the  United  States  MintBtcr  at 
the  Porte,  the  daniages  eostaioed  at  Erxritn: 
by  Dr.  Smith  w£re  repaid,  and  fooc  of  the 
leaders  in  the  mob  were  irDpiiaODCd.  And  in 
Constuitiaople,  the  police  took  eOectual  meos- 
ores  to  prevent  the  r«CDrreDCe  of  such  dis- 
gracefti!  scenes  as  those  described  in  couneo- 
uoD  with  the  first  foneraL 

The  position  of  the  Protestants  was  still  an 
anomalous  one  in  Turkey.  They  were  separ- 
ated Trom  the  Armenian  community,  hut  not 
anited  with  any  other.  The  Turkish  gov 
Bent  was  detcrmioed  thay  should  not  no 
tested  by  the  Patriarch  or  his  ministers,  but 
exactly  what  to  do  with  them  was  not  so  easily 
dodded.  According  to  the  manicipal  re^lo- 
tioDS  of  GoQstantiDople,  neither  marriage, 
bi4)tisin,  DOT  bnrial  can  be  performed  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  dvil  power.  A  certiS- 
cate  tmm  the  Patriarch  must  be  presented  to 
the  bead  of  the  police,  to  procure  a  permit  for 
taaniage.  The  name  of  every  child  baptized 
mart  be  commonicaled  by  the  Patriarch  to  the 
same  officer,  for  enrolment ;  and  previoos  per- 
miffiiou  mnst  be  obbuned,  through  the  Patri- 
arch, from  the  Board  of  Health,  for  every  burial. 
Besides  this,  no  person  can  travel  in  tne  conn- 
try  withoat  a  passport,  and  no  pesport  can  be 
obUinad  withoat  the  Patriarcn's  voucher  for 
the  hones^  of  the  man.  Atfirst  itseetacd  tobe 
the  plan  of  tbe  government,  that  while  the 
Protestants  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  Pstnaroh,  so  far  as  religions  matters  were 
concerned,  he  might  still  be  left  to  act  for 
them  as  their  civil  representative  at  thePorte. 
This  was  Boon  found  to  be  utterly  impractica- 
ble. There  seemed  to  be  two  principal  ob- 
jections to  organising  them  regularly  into  a 
(OMrate  civil  community ;  namely,  the  fewiwss 
of  their  nnmbers,  and  the  strong  objections' of 
eertain  parties  having  great  influence  with  the 
goremment  They  were  consequently  left  for 
more  than  ayear  and  a  half  with  their  rights 
acknowledged^  and  yet  without  any  re^inr 
provision  tor  secoring  those  rights  from  inva- 
sion ;  and  subject,  in  the  interval,  to  frequent 
grievKDcea  and  eveu  oppres^ons,  such  as  have 
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been  deacribed.  And  it  ia  always  to  be  under- 
stood, that  Protestants  in  the  interior  were 
eiposed  to  greater  trials  of  this  sort  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remoteness  of  their  situation 
from  the  capital. 

But  though  the  patience  of  the  evangelical 
Armenians  was  long  tried  in  verions  ways, 
throngh  their  imperr^t  acknowledgment  l)y 
the  government,  still  there  was  a  gradual 
melioration  of  their  condition  evidently  going 
on,  which,  to  such  as  were  watching  witt 
reasonable  expectations,  the  signs  of  tbe  times, 
was  highly  encooragiug.  It  ia  impossible  for 
those  who  have  never  been  in  like  circumstan- 
ces, to  conceive  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  felt  by  the  Protestants 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  permitted  to 
bury  their  dead  in  peace,  under  the  protection 
of  Uie  civil  power,  and  to  procure  a  permit 
for  marria^,  and  a  passport  for  traveling, 
without  the  mediation  of  tne  Patriareh.  Tho 
sbcond  addt  funeral  among  them  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  first  It  occurred  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  procesidOD  were  fknn 
100  to  150  native  Protestants,  with  their  paa- 
■  their  head,  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  his  hand.  All  marched  silently  and 
solemnly,  at  mid-day,  through  the  most  public 
sbcet  of  Fera,  to  the  Protestant  bnrying- 
ground,  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  the 
police.  It  was  a  new  and  wonderfnl  spectacle 
for  Turkey;  and  shop-keepers  and  artisans 
along  the  way  turned  aside  from  bnsineai  for 
the  moment,  and  inquired,  What  new  thing  ia 
this?  Hitherto  the  funeral  processions  of 
native  Christians  had  been  accompanied  with 
gilded  crosKS  elevated  in  the'  aji,  and  candles, 
and  priestly  robes,  and  chantings.  It  was 
ared  from  month  to  mouth,  "These  are 
'rotestants.  Seo  how  the  government 
protects  them  I"  Some  of  the  Mnssalmans 
lid,  "  Look  I    There  ore  no  crosses  I  no  sing- 

f1    This  is  OS  it  shonld  be." 
everal   hundreds  of  people   of  difierent 
classes  gathered  around  tbe  grave,  where  a 
hymn  was  sung,  and  a  short  but  earnest  and 
propriate  additss  was  delivered  by  the  paa- 
:     Many  went  home  from  that  bnrial  with 
w  and  more  correct  impressions  of  what 
Protestantism  really  is.    The  moral  infiuence 
of  tho  whole  spectacle  was  highly  Balutary, 
and  it  was  felt  by  all  that  an  important  point 
bad  been  gained  to  the  Protestant  cause.   The 
internal  growth  of  the  community  was  ever 
in  advance  of  the  external.    No  week  passed 
without  furnishing  evidence  of  the  special  pre- 
sence of  God's  Spirit 

Bnt  in  eight  snort  months  a  heavy  affliction 
befell  thechurch  in  tho  capital  in  the  death  of 
\{a  beloved  and  useful  pastor.  His  labors,  and 
cares,  and  anxieties  had  been  abundant,  and 
the  object  of  mony  <i  shaft  from  the 
enemy.  He  was  sometimes  thrown  into  very 
exciting  scenes,  in  the  midst  of  mobs,  nused 
■    tbe  strcela  to  vex  the  Protestants.    Only  a 
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short  time  prerions  to  his  death,  he  rioted 
Nicomedla;  and  while  there,  was  called  to 
atteud  the  funeral  of  a  Protestaot  brother. 


bled,  to  meet  it  with  insalta  aad  abuse  Ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  burial,  thia  rabble  gath- 
ered arouud  the  grafe,  and  Mr.  Ehachadaryan 
took  the  opportanity  of  preaching  to  them  the 
Gospel  of  Cbriat.  The;_  listeoed  in  perfect 
Bilunce,  and  then  went  quietly  to  their  homf- 
The  pastor  retarncd  to  CoDstantinople,  ov<! 
oome  by  exertion  and  excitement.  Within 
week,  he  was  exposed  to  the  worrying  influence 
of  a  Bimilar  outrage,  at  the  foDeraTof  a  Pro- 
testant child,  in  the  capital  His  last  disease 
immediately  developed  itself,  which  wqb  pro- 
itoanced  by  a  judicious  phj^ician  to  be  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  inducra  by  excea^vc  mental 
effort  and  excitement,  a  disease  in  this  form, 
Bcorcely  known  in  the  country.  During  most 
of  his  illness  he  was  delirious,  but  his  ruling 
passion  was  constantly  showing  itself.  Scarce- 
ly anything  else  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
his  lips  but  the  name  of  the  beloved  Saviour,  or 
wliatpcrtoiued  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.  The 
report  went  abroad  among  his  superstitions 
enemies  that  God  bod  smitten  liim  with  raving 
madness  and  despair,  in  conseauenco  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church,  whicli  rested  upon 
him ;  and  great  would  have  been  thdr  glory- 
ing, had  his  sun  thus  set  under  a  clond.  But 
the  earnest  supplications  of  bis  Cburcb  were 
heard ;  the  cloud  was  lifted  up ;  Qie  laboring 
mind  was   anshacklcd ;    and  the    dcpartio) 


a  permitted  to  magnify  the  grace  of 

jt,  by  declarins  how  abondontlv  he  was 

Bustaiued  in  that  solemn  hour.    A  snort  time 


Christ,  by  declarinj 


before  he  died,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  he  said, 
that  his  heart  was  "  full  of  sin,  but  Jesus  Christ 
was  his  righteousness,  his  Bonctilication,  and 
bis  redemption ;"  and  (hat  his  hope  was  "  not 
at  all  in  his  own  merits  ;  but  only  in  the  free 
and  infinite  grace  of  Qod." 

A  brother  of  the  deccosed,  Mr.  Simon  Kho- 
choduryan,  was  shortly  aflcr  elected,  and 


dained  pastor  in  bb  place.     He  hod  been 

cateu  at  the  Bebek  Seminary,  and  possess- 

■e  qualities  for  the  office  to  which  ne  was 


called,  and  which  he  still  continues  to  adorn. 

Two  other  pupils  of  the  same  seminary,  Mr. 
Avedis,  and  Mr.  Mugurdich,  were  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.     The  latter  was  sabse- 

Sucutlv  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
^hurch  in  Trcbizoad,  and  the  former  as  co-paa- 
tor  in  Constantinople.  Another  pastor  was 
ordained  iu  Nicomedia  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1847.  This  was  Mr.  Haratnn  Mi- 
nasian.  Hisordloationwasattendcdbycircum- 
atanccs  of  peeuliar  interest.  His  little  flock  had 
been  for  many  years  exposed  to  almost  constant 
persccation.  Oftentimes  they  were  driven 
Rom  the  abodes  of  men,  and  compelled  to  hold 
their  worship  in  the  distant  fields;  and  even 
there,  tUey  were  never  sure  of  being  left  un- 


molested. Now  they  hod  a  place  for  pablio 
worship  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city;  and 

there,  at  mid-day,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  <mliiia- 
tioD  services  were  performed — no  one  daring 
to  "  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid." 

Missionary  tours  performed  through  varioas 
parts  in  the  interior  of  the  comitry,  brought 
to  light  many  encouraging  facts  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  work  of  reform.  In'no  place 
was  there  a  more  remarkable  movement  than 
at  Aiotab,  a  town  situated  about  three  days' 
ride  north.eaBt  from  Aleppo,  Some  copies  of 
the  Scriplnres,  and  other  books  from  the  mis- 
sion press,  had  found  their  way  to  this  town, 
chiefir  through  the  agency  of  Bedros  vortabed, 
who  labored  as  a  colporteur  in  those  parts ; 
and  a  few  individuals,  ny  the  bleesins  of  God 

I  the  simple  reading  of  the  word,  Bad  their 

'es  opened  to  see  the  errora  of  their  Church. 

x>D  after,  the  Patriarchal  bull  agtunst  priest 
YertoncGS  and  the  other  evangelical  brethren, 
was  received  from  Constantinople,  and  publicly 
read  in  the  Church.  Those  who  had  been  con- 
vinced pf  the  truth  now  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  existed  in  the  Armenian  corn- 
body  of  men  wbo  take  the  Bible  as 
their  onlygnide.  This  greatly  encouraged  and 
strengthened  them.  Soon  after,  a  vartabed 
come  to  Aintab,  and  began  to  preach  the 
evangelical  doctrines  in  the  Armenian  Chnrch, 
in  the  most  bold  a^d  zealous  manner.  He  was 
interesting  in  his  appearance,  and  eloquent  in 
his  speech  ;  and  with  great  fearlessness  did  he 
expose  the  errors  of  his  Chnrch,  and  with 
great  power  set  forth  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  Very  many  were  convinced  by 
him  of  the  tmth,  and  were  led  to  renounce 
their  previous  errors,  and  Openly  avow  them- 
selves as  Protestants.  It  seemed  as  thoo^ 
the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  in  Aintab 
must  speedily  fall.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  this  new  and  itealons  preacher  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  was  himself  evangelical  only 
ID  name.  His  moral  character  proved  to  be 
infamous,  and  he  was  sent  away  in  disgrace. 
The  fruits  of  his  preaching,  however,  remained, 
although  he  proved  so  unworthy  an  instmment, 
'^he  evangelical  brethren  immediately  prepared 

letter,  signed  by  eighth-two  heads  of  families, 
requesting  that  a  missionary  might  forthwith 
be  sent  to  them.  Mr.  Van  Lenncp,  of  Con- 
stantinople, went  in  obedience  to  the  call, 
though  not  to  remain  permanently,  as  they  hod 
'lopcd.  His  visit  was  timely  andusefol.  The 
ilace  was  afterwards  visited  by  Mr,  Johnston, 
ly  Dr.  Smitb,  and  by  Mr.  Schneider ;  and  a 
flourishing  church  was  gathered,  and  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  of  Protestants  in  the 
Turkish  empire  1  The  condition  of  the  Ar- 
3  all  that  section  of  the  country  was 
highly  encouraging. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1847, 
Rev.  Isaac  O.  BIjss  and  wife  arrived  in  the 
country  from  America,  and  proceeded  to  join 
Mr.  Pcabody  in  tus  labor  in  ErztQm.     Ait 


ereogelicttl  Armenian  Church  had  been  oi^n- 
iacd  there  in  April,  and  Jinothcr  waa  formed 
in  Brusa  in  Jnlj.  malciDg  sercn  in 

In  the  year  1847  Sir  Stratford  Canning  ro- 
torned  Tor  a  season  to  Iris  natiTO  land,  and 


Lord  CowIct  was  appointed  to  occnpy,  tempo- 
rarily, bis  place.  He  proved  himself  to  be  as 
warm  and  Grm  a  fri^eiiil  of  religions  freedom  oa 
his  predecessor.  He  everted  himself  with  the 
mcBt  nnrcmitting  zeal  to  secure  to  the  Pro- 
testant Armenians  a  distinct  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte,  and  a  formal  organization, 
which  should  place  them  on  the  some  footing 
with  all  other  Christian  commnnitiea  in  the 
empire ;  and  his  noble  efforts  were  cromicd 
wiUi  complete  succe^  On  the  J  5th  of  No- 
Tember,  1S4T,  he  procured  from  the  Turkish 
Oofemment  on  imperial  decree,  recognizing 
Dative  Protestants  as  constituting'  a  separate 
and  indepeoikut  community  in  Turkey.  In 
this  high  official  paper  it  was  declared  that 
"  no  interference  whatever  should  be  permitted 
in  their  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
part  of  the  patriarchs,  monks,  or  priests  of 
other  secte."  This  decree  was  immediately 
gent  to  all  the  Pashas  in  the  interior,  nnder 
wfcoee  jnrisdictioa  Prolestsuta  were  known  to 
tvat.  An  individual  elected  by  the  new  com- 
munity was  formally  reci^nizod  by  the  gov- 
ermneat  as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the 
Protestants  at  the  Porte. 

The  evangelical  brethren  in  Constantinople 
immediately  appointed  a  day  fbr  Bpeciol 
thank^ving  and  prayer.  Great  was  the  joy 
of  the  Protratants  in  every  part  of  the  lejto, 
thoi^h  still  it  was,  In  many  cases,  rejoicing 
with  trembling.  At  the  different  missionary 
Btations  greater  boldneas  in  attending  the 
preaching  of  the  Ooapcl  was  noUced,  and  a 
new  impulse  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  spirit 
of  inquiry.  The  special  inflnencea  of  the 
Spirit  were  eitensively  enjoyed,  though  in  no 
case,  except  at  the  Female  Seminary  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  movement  general  enough 
to  be  designated  as  a  revival  of  religion.  In 
the  district  of  Gcghi,  south-west  of  ErzrQm, 
Gontuning  from  twelve  to  &ftecn  thousand 
Boula,  Mr.  Peabody  foand  very  promising  indi- 
cations of  an  extensive  religions  awakening. 
The  vortabed  himself  was  tiie  most  decided 
evangelical  man  in  the  community.  For  per- 
sonal security,  he  wasobliged  to 8ee  to Erzrdni, 
where,  after  a  snfficient  trial,  he  was  received 
into  the  Evangelical  Church.  At  Aintab,  the 
development  was  more  rapid,  perhaps,  than  any- 
where else.  Mr.Schneider,ortheBraBastaUon, 
rt  the  summer  of  1848  in  labors  there, 
iig  which  time  the  congregation  steadily 
increased,  and  niany  were  aOcctcd  to  tears,  un- 
der the  preaching  of  the  Word.  A  very  intel- 
ligent priest  became  obedient  to  the  faith,  and 
hu  siuScrity  was  called,  more  than  once,  to  the 
Kverc  test  of  persecution.  At  a  communion 
teasoD  in  October,  1648,  seventeen  persons 
were  added  to  the  Church,  five  of  whom  were 
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females.  Daring  the  same  month.  Dr.  Smith 
retnmed  to  Aintab,  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence as  a  mifflionary  of  the  Board,  together 
with  his  wife.  The  importance  of  the  station 
was  such,  that  it  was  determined  that  Mr,  and 
Urs.  Schneider,  of  Britsa,  should  become  p^- 
manentlv  connected  with  it  [  the  some  steamer 
which  Drought  away  Mr.  Schneider  &om 
Ghemlik,  the  port  of  Brflsa,  carried  back  thither 
to  occnpy  his  plaee,  the  Kev.  Oliver  Crone  and 
wife,  who  had  just  arrived  from  America. 

Among  the  evangelical  Christiana  at  Ain- 
tab a  most  commendable  zeal  had  shown  itself 
for  the  spread  of  the  goepel  in  the  towns  and 
villages  around.  Several  attempts  hod  been 
made  by  individuals  to  labor  as  colporteurE, 
but  they  were  never  suffered  to  remain  long  in 
a  place.  The  Armenian  primates  easily  sdo- 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  Turkish  authorities 
to  order  them  away  as  vagabonds.  A  novel 
experiment  was  made,  early  in  the^fear  1849, 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  withont  ob- 
jecting themselves  to  the  charge  of  being  mere 
idlers,  and"  bnsylK>die9  in  other  men's  matters." 
Five  individuals  who  had  trades,  went  forth  to 
different  towns,  with  their  tools  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  the  other.  Wherever 
they  went  they  worked  at  their  trades,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  labored  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  the  people.  Theexperimentsuccceded 
to  admiration.  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
was  spreading  from  Aratah  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions. The  congr^ation  in  the  town  itaelf 
hod  become  so  large,  that  two  places  were 
opened  for  worship  at  the  same  time.  And 
from  varions  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  conntrv,  the  most  nrgent  appeals  came 
from  souls  nnngering  for  the  bread  of  life. 

In  November,  tB48,  Mr.  Eobannea  Sabak- 
yan,  having  spent  several  years  in  study  in 
America,  was  licensed  at  Constantinople  to 

E reach  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  following  spring, 
e  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  tho  evangelioil 
Armenian  Church  in  Adabazar,  where  he  has 
been  since  laboring  with  great  diligence  and 
success.  Mr.  EhachadQr,  a  pupil  of  the  Be- 
bek  Seminary,  was  licensed  aa  a  preacher  in 
February,  1849. 

In  Trebizond,  formal  permission  was  given 
by  the  governor  to  the  Protestants,  to  use  as  a 
burying-ground  a  piece  of  land  purchased  for 
this  purpoee  three  years  previously.  As  long 
ago  as  January,  1848,  a  vizirial  letter  had 
been  procured,  through  the  generous  efforts  of 
Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States  Minister  at  the 
Porte,  ordering  the  authorities  in  Trebizond 
to  see  that  the  Protestants  be  permitted  to 
have  a  cemetery  of  their  o —  *"■'  — ■ —  ■"'' 
ficnlties  had  prevent*^  "" 
ment  of  the  design. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  present  state  of  the  missiop. 
The  figure  at  the  left  of  each  group  of  ou^ 
stations,  indicates  the  station  under  whose  bo- 
pervisiou  Hxej  respectively  ara 
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The  year  1848  was  remBrkable  (or  the  nnm- 
ber  ana  extent  of  its  conflagrations  in  the  citj 
of  ConstADtitiopIe  ;  aod  among  the  proTiden- 
yiai  iat«rpositioii9  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
caose,  mast  be  meatioDed  the  fact,  that  in  five 
orsiz  diffiireut  imtaoces  the  devonring  element 
^prooched  so  near  to  the  chapel  una  Female 
Seminary  in  Pcra,  as  to  leave  but  a  faint 
hope  that  tbej  coold  escape ;  and  once  even 
thej  actnallj  be^an  to  born,  but  the  Uames 
were  speedily  extinguished.  Again  and  aswn 
was  it  sbonted  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  "The 
Protestant  Chapel  ia  consomed;"  bat  in  eacb 
case,  an  unseen  band  was  stretched  oot  to  ar- 
reet  the  destrojer,  and  save  the  Protestant 
cause  from  so  great  a  disaster. 

The  PatriMch  Matleos'  plani  for  the  over- 
throw of  Protestantism  in  the  country,  had 
met  tvitb  a  most  signal  failure.  His  own  re- 
moval b-om  office  wound  np  the  scene.  He 
was  foand  guilty  of  variooa-fniads  npon  the 
public  trcasory,  and  according  to  the  official 
aunonncemcnt  of  the  case  in  the  French  jonr- 
DoJ  of  Constantinople,  "  of  acts  of  injustice 
inconsistent  with  patriarchal  dignity."  Ho 
was  accordingly  degraded,  and  sentenced  to 
banishment  A  friradly  banker,  however,  be- 
came Eure^  for  him,  and  proenred  bis  release 
from  this  part  of  the  paoisbmenf.  He  baa 
tunce  been  UviDg  in  retirement  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bospboms. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ns  even  in  the 
brief  manner  in  which  that  of  the  previous 
years  has  been  given,  to  continue  the  sketch  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  missionary  history. 
Ve  can  only  adda  few  words.  In  L850  tbo  posi- 
tion of  the  Armenian  Proteetaata  was  improv- 
ed and  its  permanency  secured  by  a  finnan  of 
the  Snllan,  obtuined  through  the  interposition 
of  Sir  Stratford  Cicnning,  now  Lord  Stratford 
de  Bedel ifle,  as  the  completion  of  his  noble  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
Turkey,  which  givca4o  the  Protestants  all  the 
privil^ce  granted  to  the  other  Christian 
communities.  What  had  before  been  dona 
was  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, or  of  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment This  is  beyond  recall;  and  the&man 
pyea  in  1853,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of 
BoEsia  for  another  object,  to  the  Protestants 
as  to  the  other  rayah  (non-mnssulman)  com- 
fflunities,  carries  forward  the  cause  of  religions 
liberty  another  step  by  deciding  these  com- 
munities on  an  eqaalitv  before  the  law  with 
the  Mohammedan  population.  What  is  to  be 
Uie  issue  of  the  fearful  conflict  which  while 
we  write,  Turkey  ia  waging  for  national  exist- 
ence, is  unknown  to  us;  bnt  the  Euialogy  of 
the  past,  and  the  continued  progress  of'^the 
work  of  enlightenment  and  spiritual  regenera- 
tion within  ner  borders,  encourage  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  auspicious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Saviour's  hingdom.  A  mighty  social, 
moral,  and  religions  revolution  ia  m  progress ; 
and  tlus  polilicu  choogee  may  favor,  but  cannot 


defeat    We  maj  confidently  expect 
religions  freedom  granted  to  others  ^ 
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be  secured  equally  to  the  Mohammedans,  so  oa 
to  allow  the  profesaion  of  Christianity  bv 
them ;  and  when  that  shall  come,  the  work 
accomplished  among  the  Armenians  will  t>e  a, 
noble  preparaUoD  for  another  and  still  mor«' 
glorious  one  among  those  heretofore  excluded 
from  the  direct  efforts  of  the  Church  for  their 
salvation. 

The  prwress  for  lie  last  six  years  of  the 
mission  under  review  can  easily  be  leahncd 
&om  the  reports  and  other  publications  of  the 
Board.  The  cost  at  which  Protestantism  is 
still  professed,  keeps  the  increase  of  the  Pro- 
testant civil  community,  as  yet,  bealthfuUv 
low  ;  while  evidence  of  the  spread  of  evangel- 
ical sentiments  and  the  leavening  influence  of 
the  Gospel  is  multiplying  on  every  hand.  Tn 
some  places  the  outward  development  is  more 
rapid  than  in  others.  The  greatest  is  in  Cili- 
cia  and  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia.  Dar- 
ing the  year  embraced  in  the  report  for  1853, 
five  new  churches  were  organized  ;  one  in  Bo- 
dosto,  on  (lie  European  shore  of  the  Marmora ; 
one  in  Smyrna ;  one  in  Marsovan ;  one  in 
Killis ;  and  one  in  Kessab.  Ten  others  pre- 
viously existed :  vist.,  three  in  Constantinojile, 
and  one  each  in  Kicomedia,  Adabazar,  BrQsa, 
Trebizond,  ErzrQm,  Sivaa,  and  Aintab.  The 
increase  of  members  in  their  communion  dar- 
ing the  year  was  90 ;  making  the  total  to  be 
351 ;  which  at  the  end  of  1653  was  increased 
to  395.  The  namba  in  the  Protestant  civil 
coominnity  was  about  2,000;  ofwhomabont 
160  were  in  Kessab,  a  village  of  the  Aintab 
district,  in  which  two  years  before  not  an 
avowed  Prol£stant  was  to  be  found.  BrQsa 
has  ceased  to  be  a  station  of  the  mission ;  the 
missionaries  having  been  transferred  to  other 
places,  and  this  left  to  the  care,  under  the  ovei^ 
sight  of  the  Constantinople  station,  of  the  na- 
tive pastor,  Mr.  Stepan  KhachadQryan,  bro- 
ther to  the  two  brothers  who  succeeded  one  the 
other  in  the  pastorate  at  the  capital.  The 
prOB.  formerly  at  Smyrna,  has  been  removed 
to  the  capital.  The  Female  Boarding  School, 
now  having  25  pupils,  has  become  eGtabliahed 
in  the  suburb  of  Hasskeuy.  The  seminary  at 
Bebek  has  enlarged  its  nombeia  to  50,  and  is 
yearly  sending  lorth  educated  yooag  men  to 
preach  the  Oospel,  and  occupy  other  posts  of 
importance  in  connection  with  tbo  work  of 
the  mismon.  Ou  both  these  schools  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  descended  and  wroaght  a  work  of 
conversion  and  sanctification  jn  the  hearts  of 
their  pnpils.  The  churches  maintain  discipline 
with  great  strictness,  and  exhibit  a  gratifying 
spectacle  of  Christian  consistency  and  activi^. 
The  converted  Armenians  are  indeed  a  zealona 
and  eflective  body  of  evangelists,  whose  labors 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  place.  Id 
all  the  divisions  of  society  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  is  becoming  more  eztendeS  and  power- 
AiL    A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  re- 
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fonnation  is  the  wide  extent  of  its  inflaence 
ceographically  eonaidCTed.  Mr.  Larard,  of  the 
Church  orEoglaad,  who  has  gained  eo  desov- 
ed  a  celebrity  by  his  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  in 
his  recent  publication, gives  incidentspleasing- 
'  h  illnstrating  thia ;  and  !□  a  paEBBge,  too  long 
for  quotation,  in  vhich  he  ealogizeB  tiie  Ainer- 
icaa  miBsionaries  for  their  "  ju^cious,  earnest, 
And  zealous  exertions,"  and  epeaks  oF  the 
changes  foe  the  better  which  thCT  are  effect- 
ing in  the  Armenian  Church  and  on  its  cler- 
gy, he  says  that "  there  is  now  scarcely  a  town 
of  any  importooce  in  Turkey  without  a  Pro- 
testant community."  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  405.)  In  the  reports  of  the  Board  for  1852 
and  1853,  lists  of  towns  containing  considera- 
bly more  than  100  names  are  iotroduced,  in 
which  there  is  so  decided  a  derelopmeiit  of  a 
spirit  of  inqniry,  in  connection  with  the  tact 
of  the  presence  in  each  of  trtilr  enlightened, 
and  one  or  more  of  whom  hope  is  entertained 
that  they  are  tmjy  regenerated,  individuals,  as 
to  impose  an  urgent  neceesity  for  evangelical 
instruction  to  be  extended  to  them.  "Prom 
every  part  of  the  land,"  says  Mr.  Dwight, 
"  comes  to  us  one  appeal, '  Send  as  preachers,' 
'  Send  ns  preachers.'  And,  says  Mr.  Schnci' 
der  of  the  Aintab  station, "  We  are  constantly 
receiving  calb  for  some  one  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. These  calls  wax  more  loud  and  more 
earnest  every  month.  Sometimes  I  almost 
fber  to  have  the  post  arrive,  lest  some  sach 
appfail,  to  which  we  cannot  respond, 
increase  oor  perplexity," 

The  mission  in  connection  with  the  i . 

the  Board  to  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  has  ten  fonts 
of  type  in  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Bnlgarian, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  There  are  enrolled 
Protestants  in  places  where  the  mission  has 
no  laborers,  and  who,  therefore,  arc  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  tabular  view  :  viz.,  Divrik,  23  ; 
Maahgerd,  10,  etc  The  whole  number  in 
the  country  is  not  known. 
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Dnriog  the  present  ^ear  (1864)  at  least  eight 
missionaries,  with  their  wives,  are  ezpect^ato 
be  added  to  the  mission,  and  the  following 
places  to  be  speedily  occapied  as  stations,  viz., 
Toeat,  Kaisery,  Sivas,  and  perha^  Oorfa,  Ma- 
rash,  and  Eharpoot. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  fon^ing  article, 
ftee  nae  has  been  made  of  Smith  and  Dwight's 
Eesearcha  in  Armenia,  and  Dwight's  Chrislian- 
dy  Revived  in  the  E(m(,— Bev.  G.  "W.  Wood. 

ARRAH :  A  town  in  Bahar,  35  miles  W. 

S3,  from  Fatna,  in  Cochin,  India ;  a  station 
Gosner's  Missionary  Society. 
ABOBANQAI;  A  station  of  the  London 


Uismonan  Society  on  the  Island  of  Earoton- 
ga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands. 

ABBJ.CAJi  :  A^rovince  of  the  Bnrmaa 
Empire  ceded  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  1826.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  shiwe 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  embraces  16,500 

Zire  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
at  250,000.  It  is  divided  mto  four  dis- 
tricts, Akyab,  Sandoway,  Aeng  and  Eomso. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  mission  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which 
was  begun  in  1835. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND :  An  island  in 
Micronesia,  300  miles  from  Strong's  Island,  in 
Kingsmill  group ;  ,a  station  of  the  Ainericon 
Board. 

AS-HAN'  TEE  :  Aghantee  is  inclnded  in 
that  general  division  of  Western  Africa  which 
has  been  denominated  Gui'nai.  The  empire  of 
Aahantee  is  not  so  much  one  state,  as  an  assem- 
blage  of  stat^  owing  a  kind  of  fendal  obedienoe 
to  tne  sovereign  of  Ashantee.  The  empire,  ac- 
cording to  Dupois,  extends  westward  from  the 
river  Volta,  about  four  degrees,  and  about  fbor 
degrees  inland  from  the  Gold  coast,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles.  It 
embraces,  also,  several  provinces  east  of  the 
Volta.  Over  the  whole  of  this  territory  the 
kinr  of  Ashantee  exercises  absolute  sway, 
alt  the  kings,  viceroys,  or  catwcccrs,  being  his 
atisolnte  and  noconditional  vaasals.  But  the 
power  of  the  king  is  somewhat  limited,  by  the 
principle  of  the  ancient  Medea  and  Persians, 
tliat  a  law  once  pased  can  never  be  changed  ; 
and  the  caboceers  and  captains  claim  to  be 
heard  on  all  qnestlona  relating  to  war  and  for- 
eign politics,  which  are  conudered  in  a  general 
assembly.  The  king  employs  a  number  of 
l»ys,  trained  for  lie  pnqxMe,  who  are  placed 
as  spies  on  the  great  men,  and  report  to  the 
king  all  they  see  and  hear ;  thus  verifying  the 
words  of  Solomon  :  "  Corse  not  the  king,  for  a 
bird  of  the  ur  shall  earn  the  voice,  and  that 
which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter." 
Speaking  agdnst  the  king  is  punished  as  trea- 
son- The  king  has  the  property  as  wdl  as  the 
lives  of  his  people  in  his  power.  He  is  the 
legal  heir  of  all  his  people,  and  can  claim  all 
their  gold  at  their  death.  The  produce  of  the 
gold  mines  is  the  property  of  the  king.  The 
gold  contained  in  the  soil  of  the  market  place 
of  Knmasi  also  belongs  to  the  king;  and  on 
two  occaMons,  the  washings  of  this  soil  yielded 
1600  ounces  of  gold.  Frequently,  after  a  rain, 
lumpa  of  gold  are  laid  bare ;  but  they  are 
covered  up  again,  for  any  one  picking  them 
op  would  lose  his  head.  On  the  public  recep- 
tion of  visitors  at  the  capital,  the  sing  is  mag- 
nificently attired  in  silk,  with  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, knee-bands  and  ankloAtringa  of  gold  and 
beads,  witb  various  other  omamentB.  some  of 
whi(^  are  of  massive  gold.  The  throne  is 
covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and  alt  his  at- 
tendants are  decked  in  a  corresponding  style, 
each  bearing  the  onblema  of  his  office  ;  alto- 


„  a  very  impoeinr  appearance. 

Dn  these  occasions,  the  marlcet  pTaco,  which  is 
abont  s,  mile  in  circnmrereDce,  is  geoemllT 
crowded.  WhcD  Mr.  Froemau  was  received, 
be  estimated  tho  namber  present  at  4Q,000, 
faair  of  nbom  were  soldiers.  The  Asbootec 
moDarcb;  is  hereditary ;  hot  instead  of  de- 
■CCDding  £«m  father  to  son,  it  passes  (rom 
brother  to  brother.  A  female  cannot  ascend 
the  throne ;  but  if,  when  the  last  of  the  tiue  of 
brothers  dies,  his  sister  has  a  son,  the 
descends  to  him. 

Domestic  slaTcry  exists  in  Ashantec,  and  the 
lives  and  services  of  the  slaves  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  masters.  Tet  the  treatment  of 
the  slaves  is  not  nniformlf  harsh  and  seT~~~ 
and  sometimes  a  slave  becomes  heir  to  his 
tcr  ;  and  in  manj  instances,  the;  rise  to  power 
(md  office.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  says  Bce- 
cham,  is  vaJaed  b;  the  native  princes,  not  onlj 
Ibr  its  profit,  bnt  as  an  outlet  for  a  rednndant 
slave  popnlatioD,  which  often  becomes  so  great 
by  reason  of  captives  taken  in  war  ^  ■- 
feared. 

iU^gnray  prevails  in  Ashantee  to  a  fright- 
fal  extent  It  is  eaii  that  tiie  law  allows  the 
king  to  bare  3333  wives  ;  aboat  half  a  doieu 
of  whom  arc  kept  at  tbe  polnce  at  a  time,  and 
the  rest  live  on  nis  plantation,  or  at  the  capi- 
tal, where  two  streets  are  devoted  to  their  use, 
into  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter ;  and 
'  when  they  go  abroad,  no  one  b  allowed  to  look 
npon  them.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  are  able  to  procure.  Mar- 
riages are  contracted  witbont  consulting  the 
woman,  and  often  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
In  Ashantee  and  the  neighboring  tibnntries, 
where  polygamy  prevails,  the  husband  lives 
separate  from  his  wives,  who  dwell  in  bonses 
or  sheds,  contignons  to  each  other,  in  the  form 
of  a  square.  In  some  cns«s,  they  remain  with 
their  mothers  after  marriage,  lliey  cook  and 
carry  food  to  their  husband,  bnt  are  not  al- 
lowed to  eat  with  him.  Sometimes  his  child- 
ren eat  with  him,  bnt  more  frequently,  he  eats 
alone.  The  ch&drcn  are  left  chiefly  to  the 
care  of  their  mothers,  and  grow  np  without 
correction,  till,  when  the  pcrverseness  of  the 
boy  can  be  no  lonp;r  endnred,  the  father  nnii. 
isbes  him  by  cntting  off  an  ear.  Unfutoful- 
nees  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  is  pnotsbed  with 
teverity ;  botn  partiex  being  sometimes  ptin- 
i^ied  with  death,  bat  more  frequently  with  a 
fine  from  her  patents  and  her  paramour,  in  de- 
fault of  which,  her  hnsband  cuUoffhernoee.  If 
she  is  foaod  listening  to  his  private  conversa- 
tion, she  loses  an  ear.  In  Ashantee  one  of 
the  kind's  sistars  is  made  governor  of  all  tJie 
women  m  the  kingdom.  The  women  of  As- 
hantee, as  in  most  neathen  lands,  are  made  the 
dmdgee  of  the  men,  the  heaviest  work  being 
put  upon  them. 

Kotids  have  been  made  from  Kamau,  or 
Coonuiffiie,  tbe  capital  of  Ashantee,  to  the 
meet  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  these  are 
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intersected  by  numcrons  cross-roads.  The 
population  of  the  capital  has  been  estimated 
at  100,000,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at 
4,000,000. 

Houaa.—Th.o  Ashantces,  and  other  natives 
contiguous  to  tho  coast,  build  their  houses  of 
mud  and  sticks,  with  a  verandah  in  front,  from 
which  tho  door  opens  into  an  open  court, 
around  which  are  built  huts  or  shMs,  for  the 
different  members  of  the  honschold.  All  the 
houses  in  the  capital  of  Ashantee  arc  of  this 
sort,  except  tie  castle  of  the  king,  which  is  of 

ArU.'^'ne  Ashantees  are  ingenioas  artista 
in  the  predous  metals  which  their  country  pro- 
duces. Iron  is  manufactured  to  a  cousiderablo 
extent.  They  carve  and  work  in  wood  with 
10  little  skill.  The  art  of  tanning  leather  is 
indcrstood.  They  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  weaving,  and  have  done  something  at 
pottery. 

TVade. — llieApirit  of  trade  does  not  prevail 

much  with  the  Ashantees  as  with  some  of 
the  adjoining  conntries,  and  the  trade  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  king  and  his  chiefe,  who  cany 

I  a  considerable  traffic  with  the  interior. 

iWigitm.— The  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being 
lies  at  the  fbundation  of  their  religions  system. 
He  is  called  Yankwnpon,  from  yanini,  friend, 
and  pim,  irrcat.  Another  name  used  by  the 
"itees,  Ydimi,  trom  yik,  to  make,  and  enu, 

,  reciqrnizes  him  as  tne  Creator.  The  As- 
hantees also  give  him  a  title  which  si^ifies  etep- 
nal  esistencc.  They  have  a  curious  tradi- 
tion of  the  creation,  which  represents  Ood  u 
having  created  three  white  men  and  three 
black,  with  as  many  women  of  each  color,  and 
allowing  them  to  fix  their  destiny,  by  the 
choice  of  good  and  evii  A  bos  or  calal>ash, 
and  a  sealed  paper  were  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  black  men,  who  had  tbe  first  choice,  took 
the  box,  in  which  they  found  only  a  piece  of 
~  }ld,  some  iron,  and  other  metals,  which 
ley  did  not  know  how  \o  use.  The  white 
_en  opimed  the  paper,  and  it  taught  them 
every  thing.  The  blacks  wcr«  left  in  Ain- 
ca,  under  the  caro  of  inferior  deities,  while  tbe 
whites  were  conducted  to  the  water-side,  where 
God  communicated  with  them  evoi^  day,  and 
taoght  them  to  build  a  vesel,  which  carried 
them  to  another  country,  Ac  To  this  tradi- 
it  is  supposed  their  polythdsm  may  be 
traced;  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Yombas.  (See  Yoruha.)  To  the  innumerable 
objecta  of  worship  in  nature  is  added  images 
of  the  same.  But  they  do  not  profess  to  wor- 
ship tho  objects  themselves  bat  the  spirila, 
which  make  their  abode  in  them.  To  these 
they  make  ofierings,  having  such  crude  notiona 
of  spiritual  beings  as  to  snppoee  that  they  re- 
quire food. 

The  notion  of  a  future  state  no iveisnlly  pre- 
vails. It  is  believed  that,  at  death,  the  sonl 
passes  into  another  world,  where  it  exists  in  • 
state  of  conscioDsnesB  and  activity.    They  be- 


separate 
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to  be  an 


t  tbe  spirits  of  thor  departed  relattres 
a  guaraian  care  over  them,  and  facnce 
are  offered  to  them.  The;  have,  bow- 
correct  ideaa  of  the  immateriality  of 
spirita  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
idea  of  the  immortatitj  of  the  souL 
belie?e  io  the- eiistence  of  the  devil, 
being  sapposed  to  bo  ever  at  hand  for 
of  rnkscnief;  bnt  he  does  not  appear 
object  of  worship  with  the  AsWi- 

IVaces  of  the  Sabbath  are  found  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  tbe  year  beine  divided  into  moona, 
and  the  moona  into  weeks,  the  seventh  day  of 
which  ia  r^arded  as  sacred.  Along  the  coast, 
the  sacred  day  is  Tuesday ;  oo  which  the  peo- 
ple rest  from  labor,  drees  in  white,  and  mark 


The  priests  or  "  fetish- 
order,  and  employ  a  variety  of  stratagems  and 
impoaturea  to  keep  up  their  inflaence.  The 
word  "fetidi,"  seems  to  be  employed  aa  a  gene- 
ral t«rra  for  things  sacred ;  thus,  the  deities 
themselves  Eire  called  fetishes,  as  well  as  the 
religions  riU»,  and  the  ofierinp  presented. 
These  acts  of  worship  are  daily  performed  by 
the  people,  and  they  coDsnlt  their  deities  by 
variona  superstitious  practices,  answering  to 
the  lot,  to  ascertain  what  course  of  conduct  io 
porsue  ;  a  practice  whicb  necessarily  leads  to 
the  anbpecbon  of  jodrment  and  reason  to  blind 
Baperstitioa.  It  woold  be  tedious  to  describe 
all  the  ceremonies  by  which  this  worship  is 
carried  on.  It  is  by  consoltin^  the  deities  by 
means  of  oracles,  that  the  pnests  hold  their 
Bwaj  over  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  ~ 
great  occaaons,  when  the  questions  to  be 
termined  are  of  public  importance,  homan  sa- 
crifices are  oSei^,  eometimes  to  the  nnmbcr 


are  administered  bj  it ;  and  accused  persons 
are  tried  by  what  is  called  the  "  oath-draught," 
which  is  the  drinking  of  a  poisonous  draught 
as  a  teat  of  guilt  or  innocencv,  in  which  it  is 
snjiposed  that  the  spirit  or  fetish  goes  down 
vith  it,  and  searches  the  heart  of  the  accused, 
and  if  it  finds  him  innocent,  retoms  with  it,  as 
he  vomits  it  up ;  but  if  guilty  the  fetish  re- 
mains to  destroy  him.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceivcd  that  such  a  system,  in  the  bands  of  wily 
priests  and  powerful  chieb,  is  capable  of  being 
made  an  engine  of  immense  oppression  and 
cruelty.  To  obtain  a  supply  of  victims  for 
their  altars,  ia  the  principal  end  for  which  the 
nationa!  deities  are  sapposed  to  promote  war ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  their  prisoners  becomes  a 
religious  obligation.  Hence,  dreadful  are  the 
scenes  of  barbarity  exhibited  after  a  viotoriona 
campaign, — Beediam's  Adiantee  and  the  Gold 
Coa^.  The  English  Wesleyana  have  a  miaaion 
to  Ashantee  and  the  Gold  Ooast,  for  which  see 
Weitent  Afrita. 
ASIA  :  Ad  immense  contiaent,  presenting 


every  possible  vari^  of  climate,  from  the 

dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world,  to  the 
heart  of  the  tropical  regions,  Bv»y  thing 
in  Asia  is  <m  a  vast  scale :  its  monntaios, 
its    table-lands,  its  deserts.     The   grandest 

featnre,  and  one  which  makes  a  complete 
aection  of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, whicb,  at  various  heights,  and  ouder 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  in- 
terruption, crosKs  Asia  from  tbe  Mcditerra- 

sea  to  the  Eastern  ocean.    Tanrus,  Can- 

,  and  the  Himalaya,  ore  the  beet  known 

girtions  of  this  chain.  On  the  one  side  it  has 
onthern  Asia,  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
tiie  world,  covered  with  the  richest 
tropical  products,  and  watered  by  magnificent 
rivers  proceeding  from  this  great  store-house, 
and  filled  with  populous  nations  and  great  em- 
pires. On  the  other  side,  this  chain  serves  as  ' 
a  bulwark  Uf  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet 
which,  though  under  the  latitude  of  the  BOath 
of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  » 
northern  region.  To  the  north,  the  recent 
obseryationa  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  par- 
allel chains,  the  Bientim  or  Moor  Tagh,  the 
Thiuncban  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the 
Altaian,  which  also  support  table-lands,*  Bdt 
th(sedo  uotexceed4,000  to  6,000  feet,  accord- 
~  1^  to  Homboldt,  and  in  many  places  enjoy  a 
mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only 
grun,  bnt  wine  and  silk.  Elsewhere,  they  are 
covwed  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  with  . 
numerous  wandering  races,  at  once  pastoral 
and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  ovia*- 
and  subjugated  the  empires  of  the  South. 
The  Altaian  (Sain  separates  Middle  Asia  from 
Siberian  a  long  ran^e  of  the  bleakest  load  aa 
the  face  of  the  eartn.  Some  of  tbe  soutbem 
districts  have  been  found,  by  the  Russians,  car 

Eablc  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ; 
at  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not 
generally  of  a  ferocious  character,  bnt  covered 
with  ricli'  and  precious  furs,  which  afford  » 
grand  object  for  hunting  and  trade.  Asia  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  tbe  human  race.  In  Asia, 
man  was  created,  ^d  fell.  In  Asia,  his  re- 
demption was  accomplished  by  the  incarna- 
tion, snSerings,  and  death  of  the  Son  of  6od  : 
and  from  thence  proceeded  the  raeeaeugera  of 
the  Saviour,  tbe  heralds  of  His  goepel,  who 
pnblished  those  tidings  of  Di-rine  mercy,  which 
are  now  proclaimed  on  e^ery  continent!,  and  on 
many  of  the  remotest  islands  of  the  sea.  Aaa 
was  the  DUTsery  of  learning,  and  of  the  arts,  in 
their  earliest  infancy.  It  has  been  the  school, 
anil  also  tbe  victim  of  the  saccessive  fbrms  of 
false  pbiloeophy,  and  of  idol  worship.  In  Asia 
have  existed  some  of  the  great^  empires, 
through  which  have  ori^nated  tbe  most  ez- 
traordiuary  revolutions  in  the  a^irs  of  the 
world.  "Diis  immense  continent,  moreover, 
teems  with  nations,  and  contains,  on  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  600,000,000  of  mankind.— 
HoaU't  Ytar  Book  </  Miuiotu. 


Races  of  PtopU. — Not  ool;  tho  nujonty  of 
the  huDiAn  race,  in  number,  bnt  also  the 
grctitfst  Tuie^  of  the  qtecies,  is  foaod 
within  ihc  limits  of  Asia.  The  first  family, 
the  Caucatiaa,  compri/KS  ftU  tho  origical  in- 
habitants of  the  moDiitainoas  T^bn  lying- 
between  the  Black  Sen  and  the  Caspian,  from 
ftbont  the  38lh  to  the  42d  degree  of  N.  lati- 
tade.  It  includes  tiie  monntaineers  of  the  val- 
1^3  of  the  Cancasus,  such  aa  the  Aba^ans, 
Onetes,  Leaghians,  and  Cisti ;  and  in  the  more 
Isrel  coontrj,  the  Geoi^ians,  Min^prelians,  aad 
ArmeDiaos.  In  penonal  form,  this  &mi1y  ma^ 
be  described  as  European,  bat  in  mind,  Asi- 
atic The  face  ia  of  nn  OTal  form ;  the  fore- 
head high  ard  expanded ;  the  nose  elevated, 
with  a  alight  coareiitT ;  the  lips  moderate  in 
tke,  and  the  chin  fall  and  ronnd.  The  com- 
plenon  is  fair,  bat  withoot  Ihc  clearQeas  of 
the  Bnropeaji.  The  eyca  are  gcDerallj  dark, 
and  the  hvr  black.  The  statnre  is  nearl/ 
equal  to  the  Enropean,  and  the  form  symmet- 
ricai  and  handsome. 

2.  The  second  is  the  JntftioTi,  called  Semitic, 
on  the  bypotheus  that  they  are  descended  from 
Shem.  It  embraces  all  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  Falestioe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Arabia,  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  Sea,  up  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
Persian  Chitt  A  bmnette  complexion ;  black 
OT  dark  brown  eyes ;  long,  lank,  black  hair ; 
large  bosb;  heads ;  an  oral  face,  in  bold,  dis- 
tinct relief  with  a  nose  alwara  elevated,  and 
not  nnfreqn^itly  aqniline ;  nigh  forehead — 
■re  unong  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  tho  family.  From  the  condition  of  the 
conotiy  they  inhabit,  they  have  natnrally  bE^ 
come  divided  into  two  opposite  and  hostile 
clones,  the  roving  and  predatoty.  and  the 
settled  and  indoslfiODs. 

3.  Between  the  Caspian  Bea  and  the  Fer- 
siaa  Gulf,  lo  the  west,  the  ocean  to  the  south, 
India  to  the  east,  and  an  indefinite  line  to  the 
north,  there  are  several  races  which  have 
mnch  resemblance,  but  which  differ  enough  in 
person,  mind,  and  language,  to  bo  classed  as  sep- 
arate families.  The  first  of  these,  begitmiog 
at  the  west,  is  the  Pmiaa:  complexion  lair, 
without  transparency  ;  hair  long,  straight,  and 
almost  jet  black ;  beard  abundant  and  bushy ; 
leatarea  r^nlar  and  handsome ;  stature  little 
BhMt  of  tho  European  standard,  bnt  less  ro- 
bnst  Tho  present  iohabitantfl  of  Persia,  how- 
ever, ore  iQach  miied  with  the  blood  of  Ara- 
bian and  Turkish  settlers. 

The  next  of  these  families  is  the  Tarhisk 
Scythian,  The  parent  coantrT  of  this  family 
lies  between  the  35tb  and  60th  degrees  of  lat^ 
itnde,  from  the  Hindoo  coost  to  the  Belar 
Tagh,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  deaert  of  Gobi,  where  they 
are  mixed  with  the  Mongols.    Tho  comple''"" 


of  this  family  is  a  light  brunette ;  b»ir  gene- 
rally black, strong  and  long;  eye, light  brown, 
■nmewhat  contracted ;  skoQ  re'markably  glob- 
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alar;  proportions  of  tho  face  symmetrical; 

body  stont,  bnt  shorter  than  the  European. 
They  have  mode  little  progreee  in  civilization. 

In  the  Bonth-eaat  angle  of  what  is  commonly 
considered  Persia,  arc  three  raci»  of  men,  the 
Belochees,  Brahooe  and  Dehwars.  The  first  of 
these  have  dark  browncomplcxioQ,  black  hair, 
long  vis^e,  elevated  features,  with  tall,  active, 
but  not  robust  persons.  The  Brahoos,  have 
thick,  short  booea,  and  are  a  squah  instead  of 
"  people.  The  Dehwars  have  blunt  fea- 
tures, high  check-bones,  bluff  cheeks,  diort  peN 
aons,  and  are  an  ill-favored  race. 

To  the  north  of  these  is  the  Afghan  race, 
marked  by  a  brown  complexion,  black  hair, 
sometimes  brown,  a  profiision  of  beard,  high 
noses,  high  cheek-bones,  long  feces,  a  robust 
person,  and  a  stature  short  of  the  European. 

Among  the  high  mountains  and  narrow  ele- 
vated valleys,  cost  of  the  Afghans,  exists  a 
people  callM  Kaffirs  or  inSdels,  bv  their  Mo- 
Lammedan  neighbors.  They  are  described  as 
remarkable  for  fairness,  possessing  occasionally 
liffht  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  great  personal  l>eanty. 
Tncy  speak  many  languages  onknown  to  Eu- 
ropeans. 

4.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  the 
great  and  nnmerous  Hindoo  &mily,  spread 
from  the  7th  to  the  35th  degree  of  N.  btitude, 
and  from  the  68tb  to  the  95th  of  B.  lonj^tnde. 
Correctlv  speaking,  this  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
family,  But  an  aggregate  of  races,  bearing 
such  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other  as 
the  European  varieties  do  among  themselves. 
The  color  is  commonly  black,  or  at  least  a 
deep  brown  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  //iniloo, 
applied  to  them  by  their  Tartar  and  Perman 
invaders ;  for  that  word,  in  Persian,  is  equiva- 
lent to  negro  in  ours.  The  hair  is  long,  coarse 
and  black  ;  beard  of  the  some  color ;  the  eve 
black  or  deep  brown  ;  the  face  oval,  and  toe 
features  handsome ;  except  some  defect  in  the 
lower  limbs,  the  person  is  well  formed.  The 
stature  is  short  of  the  European,  and  the  body 
spare  and  deficient  in  strength.  CIcarnes  and 
sabtlcty,  rather  than  depth  and  vigor,  charac- 
terize their  intellectual  capacities.  But  this 
race  is  subdivided  into  several  others,  having 
distinct  pecnliarities,  as  the  Ca^pterian),  the 
Beiigatlas,  the  Oriyai,  the  Teiin^,  the  JUah- 
rattaa,  and  the  Hindoo-Ckinese,  inhabitiog  a 
country  from  the  7th  to  the  36th  demcs  of  N. 
latitude,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Hindoo 
coantry,  to  the  western  limits  of  China,  and 
consisting  of  several  difiereot  varieties,  viz.,  the 
semi-barbarous  people  of  Cassay,  Cachar  and 
Assam,  and  to  the  south  aod  cast  of  these,  the 
Arracnnese,  Burmese,  Peguans,  laoa  or  Shans, 
Siamese  and  Cambojans  _;  and  east  of  them, 
Uie  Anam  race,  comprising  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese and  Tonquinese. 

5.  The  Ckinete.    (See  China) 

6.  Near  the  Chinese  is  another  great  fam- 
ily, bearing  it  some  resemblance,  and  yet  a 
distinct  cla^  the  Japants*.    They  occupy  a 
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coantrj  of  great  extent  sLai  fine  temperature, 
eitcndiug  from  30°  to  45°  N.  Their  color 
is  tawoy,  stature  short  bat  robust,  nose  flat- 
tiah,  cjeliik  thick  and  puffed,  ejca  dark,  lower 
limbs  large  and  thick. 

North-caat  of  China  are  the  Coreans,  ocCTi- 
pjing  a  peninsula  eqnaJ  in  extent  with  Great 
Britain.  They  are  Boperior  in  atrength  to  the 
Chiacxe  and  Japanese,  bat  inferior  in  mental 
capaeitv. 

7.  The  inhabitanta  of  two-thirds  of  the 
superficies  of  Asia,  from  the  seats  of  the  fam- 
ilies already  specified,  to  the  frozen  ocean,  re- 
main to  be  de^ribed.  These  have  a  common 
resemblance,  in  some  important  features  i  but 
it  is  odIt  such  a  resemblance  as  exists  in  all 
the  families  already  mentioned,  from  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  tie  eastern  con- 
fines of  Hindoostan.  The  first  of  these  races 
comprises  the  inhabitants  of  Booten,  a  stent, 
active  race,  their  stature  rising  occasioDally  to 
BLt  feet.  They  are  a  long  settled  agricnltnral 
race,  having;  a  peculiar  language  of  their  own. 
West  of  these  is  the  YorSm  family,  a  short, 
Whust  people,  of  an  olive  complexion.  North 
of  these,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
an  elevation  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above 
the  Bca,  are  the  TiAefuin  family,  having  a  Tartar 
connteuance,  anffular  fiice,  broad  across  the 
cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes,  and  very  little 
head.  They  are  short,  squat,  broad-shoulder- 
ed, and  sloggish  both  in  mind  and  body. 

We  come  now  to  the  Mongolian  family, 
inhabiting  the  vast  plaUau  and  extensive  as- 
cents between  the  Himalaya  and  All«  ranges, 
aa  far  as  the  140th  degree  of  longitude,  and 
then  between  the  former  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amor.  Their  general  features  are, 
forehead  low  and  Elonting ;  head  square,  broad 
cheek-bones,  chin  prominent ;  body  short, 
broad,  square,  and  robust  Hair  Mack,  long, 
and  lank,  beard  scant  There  are  two  great 
divisions  of  this  family,  the  Eastern  and  west- 
ern Tartars,  the  former  being  the  present  lords 
of  China. 

The  true  Mongols  extend  westward  from 
'116°  longitude  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  a  sweep 
of  at  least  3,000  miles,  and  embrace  the 
commnnities  knovm  as  Mongols,  Ealkss, 
EInths,  Oguil,  Rokonors,  Kami,  and  Ealnmes. 
These  were  the  instmments  of  the  eonqnests 
of  Jenghis  Ehan  and  his  sons.  Tbev  have 
firm  and  robust  bodies,  lean  and  pallid  conn- 
tenances,  high  and  broad  shoulders,  short  and 
distorted  noses,  ppinted  and  prominent' chins, 
a  low  and  deai  npper  jaw,  long  teeth,  distant 
fiN^m  each  otiicr,  eyelids  stretched  out  from 
the  temple  to  the  nose,  eyes  black  and  nn- 
'  steady,  an  expression  oblique  and  stem,  ex- 
tremities bony  and  nervona,  large  and  moscu- 
lor  thighs,  short  legs,  and  statnre  equal  to  the 
European.  The  country  of  the  Mongols  is 
cold,  elevated  and  dry,  few  parts  of  it  being 
fit  for  cultarc,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  con- 
sisting of  deserts  or  seas  of  sand.    It  aboauds, 


however,  in  game  and  wild  animals.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  number,  they 
live  exclosirely  on  animal  food ;  and  their 
clothing  and  dwellings  are  for  the  most  part 
made  of  animal  t^^mcnt  or  fibre.  Tndr 
employment  conus^  in  tending  cattle,  tlia 
chase,  and  war.  The  native  capacity  of  this 
family  is  snfGciently  attested  hj  tJie  production 
of  such  men  as  Attila,  Jenghis,  Timur,  Babe, 
and  Kublay  Khan  ;  as  well  as  in  the  conquest, 
retention,  and  government  of  China  for  200 

Between  the  Altai  range  and  river  Amur, 
tribes  exist  almost  aa  numerous  as  in  any 
equal  extent  of  the  American  continent, 
and  for  more  distinct  in  phy^caJ  form.  And 
near  to,  and  on  the  banl^  of  the  Amor  are 
four  nations,  called  Soloni,  Eertehing,  Dagnri, 
and  Natkis,  all  of  which  have  languages  wholly 
diflb^nt  &om  their  immediate  neignbors,  the 
Uancboos ;  rude,  dull,  without  the  Knowledge 
of  letters,  living  on  fish. 

Sherboni,  the  grandson  Of  Jen^hia  Klian, 
led  a  colony  of  Mongola  into  Siberia,  amoont- 
ing  to  15,000  families,  and  his  dcsccnduita 
reigned  there  for  300  years,  till  conquered  by 
the  Bussiana ;  ap  that  the  Mongols,  thpugn 
originally  foreigners,  now  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  Siberia.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  nomber  of  families,  distinct 
from  each  other,  inhabiting  these  regions. 
Among  all  the  native  races  to  the  north  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  letters  are  wholly  unknown, 
agriculture  is  scarcely  practiced,  and  to  obtain 
food  and  clothing  nearly  the  vhole  time  of  the 
people  is  consumed  in  fishing  and  the  chase. — 
Abridged  from  JUcCuUoch. 

Rdimm. — Maltebran  gives  the  following 
raonrnnil,  but  just  picture  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  immenae  population  of 
thia  vast  continent :  "The  mental  torpor  sub- 
sisting in  combination  with  aome  virtuous, 
mild,  and  hoapitable  feelings,  keeps  alive  the 
empire  of  rehgious  superstition,  under  tlie  yoke 
of  which  we  find  all  the  eastern  and  centra! 
parts  of  Aaia  languishing ;  while  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  Greek  Chnrch  slowly  penetrates 
bv  the  north,  and  Mohammedanism  still  floniv 
isses  in  the  western  regions.  Fol^amy,  sup- 
ported by  the  same  spirit  thronghont  Asia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  debases 
family  connections,  and  deprives  life  of  its  en- 
dearments, by  taking  from  the  female  all  con- 
sideration and  infinence ;  at  the  same  time, 
being  averse  to  the  laws  of  natdre,  it  diminishes 
the  population,  and  deteriorates  the  hnmao 


Poputoiwi.— We  have  no  means  of  ascerttun- 
ing  with  any  d^ree  of  certwn^  the  extent 
and  population  of  this  vast  continent  He 
following  estimate,  which  we  find  in  Harper's 
new  Universal  Qaxeteer,  iaprobnblyaomewhat 
above  the  mark : 


Turkey  in  Asia, 
Arabia, 

Hiadoosbui, 
Forllier  Infia, 
China  Pnqier, 
Chinesb  depeodenci 
TurkesUn, 
Bosoa, 
blaods. 


616,000 

13,700,000 

8M,O0fl 

10  000,OM 

900,000 

16,700,000 

917.673 

25482,940 

1.300,00( 

367,000,000 

3,810,00( 

76300,000 

700,00( 

12,000,000 

6,200,00C 

7,400,000 

1,075,400 

65,326,676 

16,918,066 

752,806,493 
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Pop.  auording  b)  BJigiaua  Profession. 
BadhiatB,         ....      360.000,000 
BrahmioiBta,       -        -  "     -        150,000.000 
Mussnlmuis,     ■       ■       ■       .    130,000,000 
Sbamana,      -       -       .       -  9,000.000 

Sikhs, 5,000,000 

Sect  of  Lao  Kian  in  China,  -  2,500.000 
Sect  of  Confiicins,  -  -  -  1,500,000 
Sect  of  SiDto  in  Japan,     -       -      1.300,000 

QhebiiB, 600,000 

Jews, 800,000 

Chriatians  of  all  denominia&ins,   •  50.000.000 
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Ihdu,  mduding  Ce^on,  Btimuh,  and  Skun. 

Chorch  Miastonaiy  Society, 

London  Bliasionaiy  Socie^. 

Gospel  Propagation  Society, 

General  Baptist  Uisdonary  Socuetf,  (Eng.) .    . 
Baptist  HiBsionary  Society,  (Bug.)     .... 

English  Wesleyan  Society, 

American  Board, 

American  B^tiat  Miss.  UnioD,  indnding  China, 

AmericaD  Presbyterian  Board, 

Iriah  PreBbyteriana, 

Scotch  Presb^tO'iaoB, '  .    .    . 

Otmaii  Mimonary  Societies, 

Free-WiU  BaptJBts, •   , 

American  Miadcmaiy  Asociation, 

Chiba. 

Aifierican  Board, 

Church  Missionary  Society, 

American  Episcopal  Churtii, 

Soatbeni  Baptist  Board, 

German  Societies, 

MeOiodials,  North  and  South, 

Wesleyans, .    ", 

Amencan  Preetiyterian  Board, 

English  Frestijteriaos, 

AatAtiD  Iblutds. 
Gospel  Propagation  Society  m  Bcmeo,  .... 

BfaeniBh  SiMety  in  Borneo, 

Goener's  Sodeb^  Javfc 

Netherianda  SwHiy,  Ajnboyna,  Celebas,  Java,  1 
and  Samanng, f 

WxatKBH  Amx. 

Church  HiaioDaiy  Sooie^, 

American  Board,  in  Syria,  A^^ria,  and  Perda,    . 
Among  the  Jews  in  Syria, 

Totals, "... 


6,182 
1.024 
4,629 


Owine  to  &e  imperfect  reports  of  the 
slons,  it  IS  impoesible  to  make  BDch  a  table  aa 

this  conpiete;  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
slight  erroiB  may  be  discovei-ed  in  the  statia- 
ticB ;  but  it  is  an  approsimatioa  sufficieQtlT 
ueor  to  ^i^e  a  fair  yiew  of  the  present  state  of 
the  tnisBionary  work  on  the  coutineat  of  Asia, 
as  compared  with  its  vast  popnl^tion.  De- 
dactuiK  the  50,000,000  Dominai  Christians 
from  t£e  estimate  of  tlie  population,  we  have 
left  abont  700,000,000  of  Mohammedaos, 
Jews,  aod  heathens  in  Asia,  which  would 
more  than  1,000,000  to  each  misaionary. 
then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  modern 
missionary  enterprise  commenced  bat  a  little 
more  than  fiftr  years  ago  ;  and  bcddts  these 
miBSionaiieB,  there  are  now  probably  not  less 
than  2,000  native  assistanta  laboring  for  4be 
evangelization  of  their  conntmoea  on  '' 
same  field.  More  tlian  1600  nave  been 
ported  ;  some  of  the  societies  make  no  reports 
of  native  assistants ;  and  most  of  the  reports 
are  very  deficient  on  this  head.  And  then,  a 
vast  amoimt  of  preparatory  work  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  education  and  the  printing 
and  circalation  of  books.  The  20,000  con- 
verts from  heathenism,  and  the  80,000  pnpils 
in  the  miasioo  schook,  and  the  milLiona  of 
pages  of  Bible  truth  in  circalation,  must  be 
now  exerting  a  powerfnl  influence  in  sapping 
the  foundations  of  heathenism. 

ASSAM :  The  conntry  known  as  Assam, 
lies  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Burmah, 
'  and  from  that  fkintier  stretches  across  the 
plains  of  the  Brahmaputra,  from  10  to  100 
miles  in  breadth  towards  the  Himmalaya 
monntains.  On  the  north-east  it  reaches  to 
the  borders  of  China.  Its  inhabitants  are  of 
many  different  races,  though  they  are  known 
"■y  the *  "'         -    "■     -  - 


term  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Endish  name 
Assam.  It  was  formerly  an  independent  state, 
bnt  in  1822  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Em- 
pire of  Barmah  and  in  1626  it  was  ceded  to 
the  English.  The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  coun- 
try are  nnmeroos,  and  difier  widely  from  each 
other,  the  most  important  bein^  the  A^amat, 
the  Khamlis,  the  Smgphoi  and  the  N'agas. 

MiBsioN — Amewcaic  Baptist  Untok, — The 
attention  of  the  Board  was  first  directed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  Captain 
Francis  Jenkins,  Commissioner  of  Oie  Gover- 
nOT-Oeneral  of  India  for  Assam.  This  gentle- 
man feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  singular 
nie  whom  he  had  been  appointed  to  govern, 
834  addressed  a  letter  to  some  of  bis 
Aiends  in  Calcutta,  requesting  them  to  invite 
some  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Baptjfitfl  to  come  and  settle  in  the  conntry. 
Captain  Jenkins  also  promised  to  contribute 
1000  rupees  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionary,  and  1000 
more  on  the  arrival  of  a  prititinfr-prcss.  This 
proposal  was  commonicated  to  tlie  Board  of 
maoagers  and  was  favorably  received  by  liii'm. 


.  bdng  recommended  bysererol  special  consid^ 

rations.  The  langnace  of  the  people  was  similar 
totheBnrman,  and  toe  characters  nsed  in  print- 
ing were  essentially  the  same.  The  proposed 
mission  also  appeared  to  open  a  nearer  access  to 
China,  which  was  at  that  time  barred  to  aQ 
missionary  effort  by  the  exclusive  policy  pof- 
sned  by  its  government.  It  was  imagined  that 
while  the  Imperial  officers  were  carefully  ci- 
clading  foreigners  from  the  ports,  the  mission- 
aries from  A^m  might  join  the  carafans' that 
traded  to  the  interior  of  China,  and  thos  bear 
the  Uospel  to  the  very  centre  of  the  empire. 

With  views  like  these,  the  Board  detcnnined 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  Captain  Jen- 
kins, and  immediately  referred  the  matter  to 
the  missionaries  at  Manlmain  to  carry  their 

K'  a  into  execution.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
V.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Cutter,  a  prints*, 
had  jnst  besa  obliged  to  leave  Rangoon,  and 
they  were  immediately  selected  to  commence 
the  proposed  mission  at  Sadiya — the  pl*<* 
deemed  most  eligible  for  the  pnrpoee.  These 
gentlemen  with  Uieir  families  reached  CalcaU 
ta  in  September,  1835,  where  they  [Htivided 
themselves  with  a  printing-pres,  a  standinr- 
press,  and  a  suitable  snpply  of  paper  and  oth- 
er materials  for  their  work ;  securing  at  the 
same  time  from  the  Board  the  assurance  of  an 
additional  press  and  a  complete  apparatus  for 
printing  to  be  sent  from  tLis  country.  Thus 
provided,  they  embarked  at  Calcutta,  in  boats, 
on  the  Brahmapntra,  and  after  a  passage  of  four 
months  they  reached  Sadiva  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1836.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
Captain  Jenkins,  who  immediately  fdlfilled  his 
promise  to  the  mision,andcontinaedformaiiT 
years  its  liberal  benefactor  and  constant  friend. 
Sadiya  is  the  principal  town  of  a  district, 
bearing  the  same  name.  It  is  beantifully  sit- 
uated m  the  nortb^astern  portion  of  Assam, 
about  dOO  miles  north  of  Ava,  and  half  that 
distance  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  con- 
tains a  large  population,  composed  of  the  sev- 
eral races  that  occupy  the  country.  Among 
these  people  the  missionaries  immediately  pre- 
pared to  commence  their  labors.  So  soon  as 
a  suitable  building  could  be  erected,  the  Udice 
of  the  mission  established  schools,  Mrs.  Brown 
for  boys  and  Mrs.  Cutter  for  girls,  both  of 
which  were  wel!  attended.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Cutter  employed  themselves  in 
learning  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  per- 
fecting their  acquaintanoe  with  the  langnage. 


oriental  alphabet*    Mr.  Cutter  soon  printed 

•  Th«  Idtm  cf  nting  tbe  Boaun  dphilHt  in  tba  prictinc 
r  book.  In  thE  laniriiura  of  Ib6Im,  -m  Bml  CDmmeiidfa 
1  tl*  mlmUiinrisj  In  1S*1.  iy  Mr.  E  T.TrevdjIin,  Igen- 

ngui«h(d  Drifntal  icjiotar  ftod  lo  InWUigpnl  ind  doioWd 
u  bwii  wholly  ibimdonnl.      It  li  oTi™  referrtd  to 


ft  falling-book  for  the  schools,  and  Mr.  Brown 
begeja  to  prqtarc  works  for  the  press,  both  in 
the  Aaaa-mpw  and  Shjan  laiiKiiages. 

In  April,  1837,  Hev.  Miks  Bronaon,  and 
Rev.  Jacob  Thomas,  with  their  wives,  arrived 
at  Calcntta  as  missionaries  to  Assam.  Thej 
had  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober,having  with  them  an  additional  printing 
press,  and  a  full  sopply  of  all  the  materials  for 
prinling.  The;  soon  again  embarked  at  Cal- 
cutta oa  the  Brahraapatra,  for  the  distant 
[riace  of  their  destiDation.  The;  had  been 
sevoal  weeks  on  their  passage  against  the  ra- 
md  current  of  the  river,  and  ^  nearl;  reached 
Sadij^  when  DIt.  Bronson  having  become  dan- 
gerooslf  ill  of  the  jangle  fever,  Mr.  Thomas 
was  hastening  forward  in  a  small  boat  to  pro- 
cure medical  assistance  for  his  associate.  He 
had  alreadf  come  within  sifjht  of  the  town  of 
Sadij^  and  even  of  the  mission  premises,  when 
two  trees,  whose  roote  were  united,  enddenly 
feU  from  the  loosened  bank  of  the  river,  direct- 
1;  opon  the  boat  in  which  he  was  seated, 
cmahing  the  boat  and  causing  Mr.  Thomas  to 
drown.  A  calamity  so  □□expected  coald  not 
but  darken  the  prospects  of  the  mission.  A 
few  daj^  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  as- 
sociates reached  Sadija,  whei«  the;  were  wel- 
comed b;  the  mission  families. 

So  soon  as  the  newly-arrived  missionaries 
were  prepared  to  enter  apon  thdr  appropriate 
labors,  it  was  found  eipeijjent  to  dismbnte 
their  labors  among  the  several  races  of  the 
province.  Mr.  Brown  gave  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  Assamese  and  the  Khamtis ; 
lu.  Bronson  to  the  Singphoa ;  while  Mr.  Cut- 
ter was  constant!;  occupied  at  the  two  presses 
and  in  the  guperrisiai  of  the  schools  of  the 
inission-  It  snonld  also  be  remarked  Uiat  a 
leading  object  had  in  view  b;  the  Board  in 
establishing  the  mission  in  Assam  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  penetrate  the  northern  parts  of  Bor- 
mah  sod  Siam,  and  also  the  upper  provinces 
of  China.  In  accordance  with  this  general 
design,  Mr.  Kincaid,  of  the  Burman  mission, 
attempted  a  journe;  from  Ava  to  Sadiya,  in 
183T.  He  was  able  only  to  reach  Mo-ganng, 
whence  he  returned  to  Ava,  through  the  many 
perils  of  a  general  insnrrection  of  the  provin- 
oes  <^  the  north.  For  the  same  purpose,  also, 
the  missionaries  at  Sadija  made  several  ezcor- 
sions  eastward,  andproceeded  almost  to  the  con- 
fines of  China.  These  excorsions  led  to  no 
other  result  than  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  new  multijbdes  of  heathen,  who  were 
slread;  accessible  to  the  preaching  of  the 
goiroel.  The  entrance  to  Bnnnah  proper  and 
to  China,  however,  continued  to  be  controlling 
objects  of  inquiry  and  aspiration  both  to  the 
mKBionariee  and  the  Board,  till  the  barriers 
that  so  long  shut  them  oat  of  these  countries 
were  finally  broken  down. 

lo  May,  183S,  Mr.  Bronson  and  his  family 
removed  to  Jaipur,  an  important  post  of  the 
Ewt  India  Company,  on  the  river  Dihing, 
11 
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three  or  four  days'  joome;  sonth-oast  Irom  B*- 
diya.  It  was  in  this  region  that  the  Sinr- 
phos,  the  people  to  whom  he  was  particularl; 
sent,  were  the  most  numerons.  It  was  also 
in  the  immediate  vidnitv  of  the  Nagas,  a 
people  living  among  the  nills,  who  had  been 
visited  b;  the  misionaries,  and  had  awakened 
the  interest  of  the  English  Tesidents.  Mr. 
Bronson  was  warmly  welcomed  to  Gainnr  bj 
Mr.  Bruce,  a  friend  of  tbe  mission,  who  was 
then  residing  there  as  the  Company's  agent 
for  promoting  the  cnltnre  of  the  tea-pfant. 
Other  British  officers  and  residents  then  at 
Jaipur  contributed  liberally  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  station,  and  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  mis^onary  and  his  family ;  and 
several  of  the  ladies  of  the  post  joined  with 
Mrs.  Bronson  in  opening  schools  and  teaching 
the  heathen  children  who  attended  them.  At 
about  the  same  period,  Captain  Jenkins,  in 
addition  to  his  previous  benefactions,  also  con- 
tributed 500  rupees  for  replenishing  the  fonts- 
of  type,  and  omred  &U0  more  towards  the 
support  of  a  snperintendent  of  the  schools,  in 
case  one  was  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
interest  which  this  gentleman  manifested  in 
the  plans  and  qierations  of  the  mission  is  a 
high  testimonial  to  the  beneficent  results  which 
it  was  producing  among  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled.  Not  only  was  he  the  constant  ad- 
viser of  the  misaionaries  in  all  their  enterprises, 
but  he  often  addressed  communications  direct- 
ly to  the  Board,  suggesting  such  measures  as 
he  deemed  important  to  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity, and  coupling  with  his  saggestions  the 
most  hberal  oBers  of  aid  in  carryiug  them 
into  execution. 

In  1839,  the  labors  of  the  mission  at  both 
its  stations  were  for  a  time  interrapted  by  an 
insurrection  among  the  Khamtis,  who  had  unit- 
ed portions  of  other  tribes  in  a  league  agunst 
the  power  of  the  English.  Thev  began  with 
an  attack  upon  Sadiya,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  English  soldiers  and  residents  were  slain 
in  the  fnry  of  the  onset.  The  missionaries  at 
this  station  fled  to  the  cantonments  of  the 
troops,  where  the;  remained  in  safety  till  the 
insurrection  was  quelled,  when  they  removed 
to  Jaipur.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection, 
Mr.  Bronson  was  absent  on  a  tour  among  tbe 


back  to  Jaipnr,  where  he  found  the  schoob 
broken  np,  and  the  whole  population  distract- 
ed with  ^arms.  The  whole  nod;  of  the  mis- 
sionaries being  now  at  Jaipnr,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  remove  thither  also  the  entire  property 
of  tbe  mission,  and  abandon  altogether  the 
station  at  Sadiya.  The  expenses  of  the  re- 
moval wero  gcneroosly  defra^  by  Mr.  Brace ; 
bat  in  conseqnence  of  the  agitation  and  alarm 
produced  among  the  people  by  the  insnrrec- 
tion, it  was  several  months  before  the  mission 
fall;  recovered  f^om  the  shock  it  had  sns- 
ttuned.     Sadiya  was  soon  aflcrwu^  aban- 


doDcd  by  thR  govenuneDt  officera  and  Englisli 
reddCDls,  most  of  whom  also  removed  to  Jtd~ 
pur.  Meanwhile  the  miBsionaries,  in  the  bob- 
penaion  of  their  estcrnal  lahors,  devoted 
themselvee  with  the  more  easiduity  t«  the 
study  of  the  language,  the  preparation  of 
tracts  and  books,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Scripturea.  In  the  eprinK  of  1839,  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  translated  oy  Mr.  Brown,  was 
printed  at  the  misBion  press. 

In  Jannaiy,  1340,  Mr.  Brosson  made 
aecond  visit  to  the  Nagag  among  the  bills 
aroand  Jaipur.  Finding  them  now  in  a  <^ct 
condition,  and  a^rentlj  eager  for  instraction, 
he  determined  immediately  to  settle  among 
them,  and  estabtiah  a  branch  of  the  mission. 
He  was  greatly  encouraged  in  this  ondertak- 
ing  by  seTeral  English  oCBcete  and  residents, 
of  whom  Mr.  Bruce  contributed  600  rupees 
and  Capt  Hannay  250  for  the  establishment 
of  schools.     In  the  following    March    Mr. 


Nagas,  and  commencea  his  labors  among  the 
people. 

lu  May,  Bev.  Cyrus  Barker  and  his  wife, 
aud  Miss  Bboda  Bronson,  sister  of  Bev.  Mr. 
BroDBOD,  yiixe  added  to  the  mission.  They 
had  sailed  from  the  United  States  with  an  ap- 
pointment specially  to  the  Nagas ;  but  finding 
that  Mr.  Bronson  had  already  begun  the  sta- 
tion among  the  hills,  Mr.  Barker  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Assamese,  while  Miss 
Bronson  soon  went  to  ioin  her  brother  at  his 
new  residence.  But  the  several  departments 
of  the  mieeioD  were  scarcely  organized  when 
changes  and  afflictions  b^an  to  fall  upon 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  obliged 
temporarily  to  leave  the  misMon  to  reoTiit 
their  health.  Mr.  Bronson  soon  fonnd  the 
climate  of  the  hills  exceedingly  unhealthy; 
and  on  account  of  the  severe  ilmeSs  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Jaipur,  where  Miss  Bronson  died  of 
fever  in  December,  1840,  before  she  had 
scarcely  begun  her  work  as  a  missionary.  Mr. 
Barker,  after  acqniring  the  language  at  Jai- 
pur, selected  as  the  place  of  bis  residence  Sib- 
sager,  a  flourishing  post  of  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  Brahmaputra,  about  three 
days'  journey  below  Jaipur.  He  settled  here 
with  his  ftmily  in  May,  1841,  and  in  the  fol- 


favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  and 
soon  withdrew  most  of  the  English  residents 
from  Jaipur, — from  which,  without  entirely 
abandoning  it  as  a  station,  the  missionaries  at 
length  also  removed  to  Sibsagor.  Mr.  Bron- 
son, however,  went  to  Kowgon^,  a  flourishing 
town  in  Central  Assam,  to  which  he  war  — 
cially  invited  by  Captain  G.  T.  Gordoi , 
English  officer  who  had  long  been  a  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  mission.  The  missionaries, 
too,  at  all  the  stations,  finding  the  other  races 


comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  goapel,  dfr 
termmed  to  restrict  their  labors  to  the  AKam- 
ese  popolation.  At  Kowgong,  Mrs.  Bronson, 
with  tlie  aid  of  Captain  Gordon,  soon  opened 
a  targe  mifsion  school,  in  which  she  employed 
as  a^stanls  two  native  converts  from  Calcat- 
ta.  This  school  still  continned  to  flourish, 
and  has  been  productive  of  much  reli^ong 
benefit  to  its  members. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gntto'  still  continned  at 
Jaipnr,  conducting  the  preses  belonging  to 
the  mission.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  bad 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Brown,  and,  togetbei 
with  school  books  prepared  in  varioos  lan- 
guages, were  now  printed  for  the  nse  of  the 
numerous  schools.  In  the  winter  of  1842-3, 
the  insurrectionary  spirit  began  agun  to  show 
itself  among  the  people,  and  Jaipur  was  for 
several  weeks  exposed  to  attacks  from  parties 
of  insorgenta.  During  this  time  Mr.  Cutter 
was  obliged  to  take  down  the  preeso,  and  con- 
ceal them  with  the  other  propo^  belonging  to 
the  mission.  On  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity they  were  agtdn  set  up  and  put  m  opent- 
tion ;  bat  the  events  whicn  had  occurred,  and 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  mission  property, 
decided  the  missionaries  on  the  total  abuidoD- 
ment  of  Jaipnr,  and  the  removal  of  the  sta- 
tion to  Sibeasar.  This  was  accomplished 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  in  Novem- 
ber, 1843.  At  about  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  concentration  of  the  misuon  at 
too  few  points,  Mr.  Barker  removed  into  Cen- 
tral Assam,  first  to  Tezpnr,  and  then  to  Gow- 
ahatti,  the  residence  of  Major  Jenkins — for 
this  was  now  his  military  nmk,— and  the  moat 
important  town  in  the  province.  Here  a  sta- 
tion was  ^Kffia,  and  Jaipur  ma  whdiy  aban- 

liie  three  statjona  of  Sibeagor,  Nowgong, 
and  Qowahatti,  into  which  the  mJi^on  was 
now  divided,  still  continue  to  he  the  centres  of 
its  opwation,  which  have  been  for  some  time 
past  entirely  restricted  to  the  Assamese  _popn- 
tation,  instead  of  embracing  the  Khamtis,  the 
SingiJios,  and  the  Nagas,  as  was  originally 
designed.  A  chnrch  was  constituted  at  eacs 
of  the  stations  soon  after  its  establishment^ 
and  these  churches  have  gone  gradoAlIy  for> 
ward  in  winning  convertA  to  the  gospel  from 
the  heathen  population  of  the  eomitry.  At 
each  of  these  stations,  also,  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, translating,  and  teaching  has  been  con- 
stautly  prosecuted  by  the  misionaries,  with 
only  snch  hindrances  as  usually  attend  the  dis- 
semination of  the  gospel  among  men.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  strictly  religions  schools  which 
are  directlv  supported  by  the  mission,  there 
are  also  others  which  are  sustained  in  a  great 
d^ree  by  English  residents ;  and  thongh 
taoght  generally  by  native  aeeistants,  either 
belonging  to  the  country  or  brooKht  from  Cal- 
CDtta,  are  yet  nnder  the  general  care  of  Uie 
mis^on,  and  are  to  be  onmbered  among  iti 


rraits.    These  schools  have  become  very 
meroas,  and  are  widely  scattered  among  the 
villaeea  of  the  coaotry.    Bat  the  school  to 
nhicn  the  mi^onaries  attach  the  most  import- 
'  Nice,  and  which  has  been  prodnctive  of  the 

beat  resnlls,  is  the  Orphan  Institution  at  Now- 
gong.  It  aims  to  collect  from  all  parts  of  the 
province  destitute  orphan  children,  and  train 
them  to  osefol  occnpations  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  goepel.  It  went  into  operation  in  1844, 
and  for  several  years  past  it  has  nombered 
from  fifty  to  seveotj  members.  lis  expenses 
for  several  years  were  wholly  defi^yed,  and 
still  very  ranch  lightened,  by  the  gener 
coDtributioQs  of  the  phiianthropic  Eok' 
reddents  in  Assam.  Man;  of  iU  pupils  h. 
become  Christians,  and  several  nave  beeo 
employed  as  assistants  in  the  missioo.  Prior 
to  1846,  only  here  and  there  a  native  convert 
had  been  baptised,  bnt  in  the  course  of  that 
year  seven  of  the  elder  papils  of  the  Nowgong 
institatioD,  and  several  other  persons  at  Qie 
soiDe  statioD,  were  admitted  to  the  chnrch. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  134  T,  the  chnrch  at 
Qowahatti  nnmbered  twenty-seven  membent, 
and  those  of  the  three  sUtions  contained  to- 
geUier  np wards  of  siity  native  disciples. 

In  1846,  Mrs.  Brown  visited  the  United 
States,  and  awakened  an  increased  interest 
behalf  of  the  mission  among  the  chnrches  and 
the  memt>ers  of  the  Board,  and  early  in  the  fol' 
lowing  year,  two  missionaries,  Rev.  A.  H, 
Danfwth,  and  Bev.  Im  J.  Stoddard,  ofiered 
their  services  to  the  managers,  and  were  np- 
ItoiDted  to  Asam— the  former  to  join  the  sta- 
tion at  Gowahatti ;  the  latter  to  relieve  Mr. 
Brenson  in  the  chai^  of  the  orphan  institOr 
tion  at  Nowgong.  The^  arrived  at  the  places 
of  theii  destination  early  in  the  spring  or  1848. 
Ill  the  following  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Cotter,  were  obliged,  bv  ill  health,  to 
come  for  a  season  to  the  Uoitad  States.  They 
lemained  itae  nnUl  tiie  anmmer  of  1850,  when 
they  Tetnnied  to  their  stations,  accompanied 
b^  Rev.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Ward,  and  their 
wives,  and  Hiss  Shaw,  a  teacher,  all  of  whom 
were  appointed  to  the  mission.  They  reached 
Agsam  in  the  following  Jnne.  Mr.  G.  Donble, 
a  gentlemao  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
te^bcr  at  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Basle  Mis- 
sooary  Society,  came  to  A^m  in  1850,  and 
having  become  a  Baptist,  was  temporarily  con- 
nectad  with  the  Nowgong  institntion.  He  was 
aftawards  Mdaioed  as  a  miBsionary,  and  in  1851, 
married  to  Miss  Shaw.  Ho  died  at  Nowgong 
in  March,  1853.  Bev.  Cyrns  Barker,  also, 
after  a  long  period  of  declining  health,  em- 
barked for  the  United  States,  and  died  at  sea. 
In  January,  1850.  His  family  now  live  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Cntter,  the  printer,  was  also 
dismi«ied  from  the  mission  in  the  autamn  of 
18S2. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Aaamne,  iraa  completed  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
printed  at  Sibeagai  in  1849.    Since  then  it 
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has  passed  through  other  editions ;  and  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  also  been 

Kinted,  together  with  a  long  list  of  books  to 
used  in  the  schools.  The  English  officers 
and  residents  in  the  province,  still  continnc  to 
evince  their  wonted  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  mission,  and  in  the  rosnlts  which  it  aims 
to  accomplish  for  the  people.  The  religion  of 
the  Brahmins  has,  for  some  time,  been  losing 
its  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  widely  prev^ling,  not  onN  in  Assam, 
bnt  in  other  parts  of  India,  that  it  must  give 
place  to  the  religion  which  is  tanght  by  the 
English.  This  however  is  only  a  negative  and 
comparatively  nnimportant  rtenlt.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  still  before  them  their  great 
work  of  persnading  the  pooT)lo  to  embrace  the 
fcospel—a  work  for  which,  thus  hi,  a  prepara- 
tion only  has  been  made,  bot  which  has  of 
itself  scarcely  begnn  to  be  accomplished. — See 
Profasor  Gammdts  History  of  Am.  Baptiit 
Mwtiont,  and  rteent  HepoiU  of  Managera  of 
Mimtmarif  Union. — Psor.  W.  OAunLi. 


ATHENS :    See  Graa;. 

AUCKLAND  :    Capital  of  New  Zealand, 

hit  36°  51'  3.  long.  174°  45'  E.  A  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  corn- 
ed in  1823.  Population  1800,  has  now  4 
missionaries,  6  diapels,  26  local  preachers,  63 
teachers,  291  members,  492  scholars,  and  SIQ 
attendants  on  public  worship.  Anckland  con- 
tains bedsides  a  coll^  and  seminary  for  the 
edncation  of  the  sons  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
kries  in  Aostralia  and  Polynesia,  havii^ 
70  stadents ;  and  there  is  also  a  native  in- 
stitution, giving  the  beneSt  of  an  education  in 
the  English  and  Maori  langnages  to  native 
yoang  men,  to  fit  them  for  tatoK  usefalneas. 
Also,  a  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 

AUSTfiAJ.  ISLANDS  :  A  group  of  Ave 
islands  in  the  Soathem  Pacific,  between  22^ 
27'  and  27o  36'  8.  lat.,  and  144°  11'  and  150° 
47'  W.  long.  The  namee  of  the  islands  are, 
Raivavu,  Tobou,  Rorntn,  Rimatara,  and 
Ruta. 

AUSTRALASIA  :     The   En(7cIopedi» 
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BritaDDica  gimsjhe  foUoniDc  as  the  bonadB-i 
lies  of  AoBb^lasia  :  "  Take  tbe  equator  a 
northern  line,  from  132°  to  175°  B.  !<   „  , 
CODtinne  a  line  on  the  taeridian  to  the  55U] 

Callel,  (beading  s  little  to  take  in  New  Zeo- 
i,)  for  the  eastern  ;  a  line  on  the  same  pa 
allel  lo  65°  E.  lone,  for  the  southern ;  and 
slaatinfF  point  on  toe  eqnator,  bo  as  to  include 
Eergnelanda  lAnd,  and  pa»  on  tlie  eastern 
side  of  Timgrlant,  Ceram,  Hjaol,  and  Sal- 
naitf ,  for  the  western  bonndarj  -,  those  lines 
will  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Aostralaaian 
Islands,  viz.,  Australia  or  New  HolIaDd,  Van 
Dieman's  land  ot  Tasmania,  Nen  Oninea, 
and  the  Loniscade  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland  and  neighboring  islands.  Solo- 
moo's  Idands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand  and  isles  to  the  sonthward,  Eer- 
gneland  Islands,  St.  Panl  and  Amsterdam,  and 
nnmerona  coral  reefs  and  islets. 

AUSTRALIA,  or  NEW  HOLLAND  lies 
between  10°  30'  and  39°  S.  lat  and  between 
112°  ac  and  153°  40'  E,  long.  lis  extreme 
length  is  about  2603  miles,  and  its  average  width 
1200,  making  about  2,690,810  sqnare  miles ; 
the  continent  of  Europe  embracing  3,684341, 
which  will  give  the  reader  a  comparative 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  new  continent  The 
prerailing  features  of  the  country  are  barren 
and  woooed  plains,  trarersed  b;  long  ridges  of 
precipitODS,  Vit  not  very  lof^  mountains, 
and  lifcrs  which  often  spread  into  marshes, 
and  do  not  continne  their  course  to  an;  great 
distance  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
conntrj.  There  are  few  deep  bays ;  nor  does 
the  sea,  bo  far  as  yet  discoverecl,  receive  any 
river,  whose  magnitude  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  land.  Great  portions  of  that  part  which 
has  been  explored  are  nnflt  for  cnltivation,  or 
evoi  for  traveling.  There  are,  however,  fine 
meadow  tracts,  on  a  grand  scale,  where  the 
richest  herbage  grows  spontaneooslv,  and 
where  industry  may  raise  tbe  most  plentiftil 
crops.  In  its  geographical  features  and  in 
some  of  its  productions,  Australia  dtl^  wide- 
ly from  all  other  portions  of  the  known  world. 
The  discovery  of  gold  has  recently  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  drawn  great  nom- 
bera  of  emigrants  from  Great  Bril^n  to  that 
for  off  land. 

IithabUanli.—'We  have  no  deBoite  and  relia- 
ble information  as  to  the  namber  of  the  abo- 
riginal popniation ;  bat  it  is  eopposed  to  be 
about  15,000.  Major  T.  8.  Mitchell,  however, 
who  has  made  three  tonrs  into  the  interior, 
thinks  there  are  less  than  G,000.  This  gentle- 
man expreeses  a  high  opinion  of  their  charac- 
ter. He  says  that,  in  manners  and  general 
intelli^ce,  they  appear  superior  to  any  class 
of  white  rustics  he  had  seen.  The  tribes  of 
the  northern  Coast  of  Australia  possess  a 
peculiar  interest,  on  acconntof  their  proximity 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Hoe,  within  a 
circle  of  50O  miles,  may  be  found  a  large  nnm- 
bcr  of  distinct  tribes,  varying  in  color  from 


the  black  of  the  negro  to  the  freckled-yellow 
of  the  Polynesian  moontaineer,  and  diS^ag 
in  social  condition  as  much  as  in  person. 

The  British  colony  of  New  Sonth  Wales 
was  originally  a  peiui  settlement,  to  which 
criminal  were  transported  from  Great  Britain. 
After  this,  it  was  opened  to  independent  and 
boonty  emigranta.  And,  within  a  few  years 
post,  uie  discovttry  of  gold  has  caused  a  great 
rttsh  of  emigration.  In  1610,  the  population 
was  bat  8,923.    In  1851,  it  was  264,000. 


TTHmD  BitnBBBN— The  Horavians  estab- 
lished a  mtsaion  to  the  aborigines  of  Anstra- 
lia  in  1849,  and  have  one  mi^onair  laboring 
at  Lake  Boga ;  bnt  no  specific  resolts  arc  yet 

reported, 

SocTETy  FOR  FaoFAaATiHa  the  Gospel  nt 
FoRKiQH  Paeis.— New  SoDth  Wales  having 
been  occupied  by  the  British   Oovonment 

as  a  penal  settlement,  chaplains  were  ap- 

t Dinted  as  their  services  were  reqnired.  la 
T96  the  Society  began,  on  the  recommenda- 


Haddock  became  the  Society's  first  mission- 
ary in  Norfolk  Island.  In  182S,  when  the 
~~puIation  of  Anstralia  was  31,133,  there  were 
ly  10  chaplains  mamtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  bnt  14  in  1837,  when  the  population  . 
had  more  than  donbled.  In  1836,  liev.  Wil- 
liam 0.  Bonghton  was  consecrated  bishop,  and 
£2,000  were  granted  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  £1,000  bj 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Goepd  id 
Foreign  Farts,  to  aid  the  work ;  and  sooa 
after  10  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the  lat- 
ter Society.  Tear  after  year,  more  clergymen 
were  sent  out,  and  considerable  grants  of 
money  were  placed  by  the  Society  at  tbe 
Bishop's  disposal  In  1843  the  Society  wns 
assisting  to  maintain  40  clergymen  in  Austra- 
lia, and  10  in  Van  Dieman's  I^nd;  and  in 
1851,thennmber  aided  was  about  50.  In  1947, 
the  Diocese  was  divided,  and  three  new  sees, 
Newcastle,  Adehiide,  and  Melbourne  were  con- 
stitnted.  The  increase  of  clergy  ance  that 
time  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 
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Melbourne  ....    3  20 

A  meeting  has  been  held,  attended  by  the 
fonr  bishops  of  Australia,  and  the  bishops  of 
New  Zealand  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  a 
Board  of  Missions  constituted,  for  the  propa- 
^tion  of  the  Gospel  among  tbe  aboriginal 
mhabitants  of  tbe  Australian  continent  and 
the  isluids  of  the  Western  Pacific^ 

Wesley A»  Missionabv  Societt. — TheWea- 
leyan  Society  opened  a  mission  in  New  South 
Wal«,  in  1815 ;  in  South  Australia  in  1838  ; 
and  the  following  year  they  began  their  opwa- 
tiona  in  Western  Aostidia,  at  a  place  called 
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Pertk  Fifty  yeare  ago,  New  SonthWulra 
was  K  penal  settlement  There  vere  a  few 
thoDsand  settlers,  also,  scatt^^  over  tlie  covia- 
try,  engaged  chiefly  in  rearing  sheep  and  in 
^ricnltoral  pureoita.  The  rest  of  the  popola- 
tioo  wne  aborigines.  A  few  of  the  settlerc 
-wlio  bad  been  Hetliodista  in  England,  and  had 
gone  to  Aasbalia  either  as  fiumers  or  as  school 
teacheis,  finding  themselves  wiUiout  reli^ooa 
aaricea,  and  being  sorronnded  by  crimuals 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  heathens  on  the  other, 
dreaded  the  cooseqneDces  to  tliemselTes  and 
their  children;  and  in  the  jear  1812  one  of 
these  settlers  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Uis- 
gionar^  Committee  imploring  help.  The  state 
of  society  was  Mghtfol  in  the  extrem&  The 
most  detmsing  crimes  were  openly  perpetrated ; 
and  yihea  any  one  remonstrated,  the  reply  was, 
"  t  itthe CTUtoiR of  the wuniry ! "  The  writer 
of  the  letter  alluded  to,  pleads  most  earnestly, 
for  bimael^  and  in  behalf  of  the  little  com- 
pany associated  with  him,  and  also  for  the 
abongioffi ;  and  intimates  that  light  might 
yet  break  forth  from  that  place  to  the  thons- 
aoda  of  isles  by  which  Anatralia  is  sarrounded. 
Sach  was  the  foundation  of  the  Weeleyan  Ui»- 
aioDS  to  Australia.  What  finite  mind  can 
map  the  resnlta  of  those  labors  which  were 
uwD  SO  eameetly  inrited  I  A  day  is  coming 
when  the  great  Sonthern  Commonwealth, 
Doilt  np  by  Gold,  uid  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
•olture,  and  Mann&ctores,  may  Btaod  almost 
peerless  amoiw  Uie  nations  of  the  eulh, repos- 
ing npon  &e^om  and  evangelical  fiuth,  and 
looking  back  with  meek  adoration  upon  the 
hnoilitr  of  her  origin  I 

The  first  class  meeting  ever  hdd  in  Anstra- 
11a ins<»i  the  evening  of  March  6, 16S2;  and 
by  Jnly,  a  division  of  that  little  band  had 
formed  three  gnch  small  companies,  united  to 
pray  and  exhort  one  another  to  "  work  oat 
their  own  salvation,"  two  at  Sydney,  and  one 
at  Windsor.  "  We  hare  here,"  says  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  "  in  society,  the  following  persons: 
in  Sydney,  Mr.  John  H.,  who  leads  a  class  in 
his  own  house,  consisting  of  Mrs.  H.,  Mrs.  B., 
and  His.  T.,  and  three  of  the  senior  girls  in  the 
■diooL  Mr.  B.  has  also  a  class  in  his  house,  on 
a  Friday  evenlnir.  consisting  of  Mr.  H.,  J.  F., 
T.  J.,  and  a  soldier  or  two  of  the  75th  B««i- 
ment  Onr  meetings  are  generally  very  com- 
fortable and  profitable.  At  Windsor  we  hare 
a  class  ondcr  the  care  of  Mr.  E.,  consisting  of 
aix.  Mr.  B.  is  a  pions,  sensible  young  man, 
sent  here  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  converted 
while  ander  senten^  of  death  for  forgery.  Be 
was  bred  to  the  bar.  Being  of  an  munble,  af- 
fectionate disposition,  and  zealons  in  the  canse 
of  God,  I  donbt  not,  (especiallv  conld  his  re- 
proach be  wiped  away,)  he  would  make  a  nseiii] 
man  among  na.  He  hv  been  employed  for  some 
months  past  in  teaching  school,  and  he  goes 
some  miles  into  the  conntry  on  the  Sunday, 
whoe  he  reads  the  Charch  Liturgy,  and  ei- 
poiuds,  or  preaches,  to  the  settleni,  several  of 
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whom  are  thankful  for  hie  labors."  Such  was 
the  first  class,  and  such  was  the  first  preacher 
of  Methodism  in  Aostralia  I  This  little  band 
of  20  Christians  assembled  at  Windsor,  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  to  hold  their  first  Love  Feast 
Thev  enjoyed  a  season  of  great  blesing.  and 
at  tne  close  of  the  service,  tiiey  resolved  tiiem- 
selvee  into  a  Committee  of  Consallation,  to 
see  what  conld  be  done  to  obtain  theordinuiceB 
of  the  Gospel  for  themselves,  and  the  blessings 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  for  Australia.  They 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  address  the 
Misslonsry  Committee  in  London,  on  thdr  be- 
half, and  to  plead  for  the  sake  of  the  perishing 
thoasands  of  settlers,  convicts,  and  savages 
around  them,  to  send  them  a  missionary ;  at 
the  same  time  engaging  to  meet  his  support 
The  communication  bears  date  Jnly  20, 1812. 

And  thns  originated  that  action,  which,  nn- 
der  the  blessing  of  God,  has  resulted,  (Is^  In 
the  establishmeDt  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
British  Colonial  Churches,  having  bad  on  inde- 
pendent Conference,  and  nearly  100,000  persons 
under  its  pastoral  core ;  which  (2d)  has  also 
rescued  from  sin  and  a  sinner's  doom,  hundreds 
of  those  whoee  crimes  had  driven  them  Irom 
their  native  land ;  for  the  Missionaries  have 
sought  out  the  onhappy,  branded  exiles  ;  and 
'i  many  a  delightful  instanoe    have  those 

banished  ones,"  m  "  the  land  of  their  captivi- 
ty," repented  beneath  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian admonition,  and  found  mercy  at  the  hand 
of  God  ;  and  the  morning  of  eternity  alone 
will  tell  bow  many  of  those  children  of  crime 
and  punishment  shall  be  welcomed  in  Heaven, 
by  the  parents  and  friends,  who  in  shame  and 
despair  had  seldom  dared  to  mention  their 
names  on  earth  j  and,  (3)  snch  was  the  agency 
Irom  which  originated  the  Australian  and 
Polynesian  WesTcyan  Missions,  to  the  abori- 
ginies  of  the  southon  hemisphere,  and  wliich 
Uiis  day  vields  (including  members,  scholars, 
and  regular  heareisj  a  result  of  more  than 
25,000  christianized  heathens,  to  the  pastoral 
core  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
"  What  hath  God  wrought  1"  To  Him  alone 
be  all  t^e  glory  1 

In  answer  to  their  request,  the  Missionary 
Committee  sought  ont  a  snitable  man,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Leigh,  who  arrived  at  Anstialia 
in  August,  1616.  He  was  joyftilly  received, 
and  was  favored  with  great  and  increafflng 
prosperity.  Boon  three  chapels  were  erected, 
at  Sydney,  Winsdor  35  miles,  and  Castlereagb, 
50  miles  from  Sydney,  and  four  Snnday-schools 
were  commenced,  a  circuit  was  formed,  em- 
bracing 15  preaching  stations,  extending  over 
150  miles  of  the  colony.  Mr.  I^wry  was  sent 
to  help_  Mr.  Leigh,  in  uie  following  year.  The 
Committee  say  m  the  report,  "  As  many  of  Uie 
aboriginal  natives  of  tne  country  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  by  Mr.  Leigh  on  his  excur- 
sions, it  is  hoped  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Blr. 
Lawry,  not  onlv  will  the  calls  of  the  settlers 
for  retigiouB  help  be  met,  but  something  e&o- 


tnal  be  done  by  the  brethren  for  the  cmlira- 
tioD  and  Christian  inatraction  of  the  Dntivce 
themselves.  Mr.  Lawiy  was  eneonraged  by 
the  Oommittee  to  moke  the  attetopt,  and  to 
consider  this  one  of  the  objects  of  hismisf'"  " 
In  1817,  the  missioiiaries  hod  the  please 
entertaining  eight  missionary  brethren,  (amoog 
whom  was  that  devoted  man  who  twentj-two 


Society,  to  what  was  then  called,  Otaheite. 
During  their  TiBit  to  the  Wesleyan  mission 
etationa  in  Australia,  they  zealously  engaged  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  conducted  them- 
eelvee  toward  the  Mjssionaries,  and  the  work 
in  which  they  irere  employed,  in  such 
as-  to  leave  behind  them  "  a  sweet  savor  of 
Chrbt" 

The  Rev.  Waiter  Lawty  arrived  in  Sydney, 
May  1,  1818,  and  was  joyfUIy  met  by  Mr. 
Leigh.  The  population  of  the  colony  was 
then  about  20,000,  of  whom  not  one  in  five 
had  any  ofjportunity  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  in  some  districts  the  mnaway  con- 
Ticta,  who  prowled  around  the  homes  of  the 
settlers,  made  it  dangerous  to  leave  their  resi- 
dences to  go  any  dbtence  to  the  honsc  of  God, 
even  had  there  been  places  of  worship  provided. 
The  itinerancy,  therefore,  was  the  only  mode 
of  searching  out  these  destitnte  people.  There 
were  at  this  time  only,  four  chaplains  in  all 
the  colony ;  and  it  is  due  to  truth  and  charity 
to  state  tna.t  these  clerical  gentlemen  welcomed 
the  Methodist  itinerants  to  their  adopted  coun- 
try with  hearty  good  will,  and  showed  them- 
selves ready  on  all  occe^ons  to  assist  them. 
m.  _.!__■ -__    i._:j  great  trials   to  pass 


and  the  lodgings  often  very  indifferent.  Fre- 
q<jeDtly  had  they  to  lie  on'  boarda  or  on  the 
ground.  Tilth  their  snddle-ba^  for  a  pillow, 
Uieir  only  covering  being  their  top-coat  But 
the  cause  of  God  was  trinmphing,  and  this 
reconciled  them  to  every  privation.  In  sneh 
circumstances  and  with  such  encouragement. 


The  caosc  of  God  gained  strength.  Cbapcis 
were  erected,  churches  and  congregations  gath- 
ered, and  missionaries  multiplied  to  meet  the 
prowing  necessitica  of  this  groat  work.  Bnt 
nere  we  mnst  leave  the  delightful  record  of 
jMTOspcrity,  as  the  great  object  of  this  publica- 
tion is  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  the  heathen. 

The  providence  of  God  overruled  the  mis- 
sions in  Australia  so  as  to  accomplish  this 
great  end;  for  while  the  Gospel  was  gaining 
its  triamphs  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers 
ond  the  convicts,  and  thus  turning  a  colony 
which  was  once  literally  "  a  den  of  thieves," 
into  a  peaceful  Christian  community,  the  at- 
tention of  these  renewed  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple was  turned  in  pity  toward  the  degraded 
aborigines  around  tnem,  as  well  as  to  those 


heathen  in  the  isles  of  the  South  Seas,  witi 
which  they  now  b«^n  to  have  eonunovial 
relations.  Accordingly  in  1820,  a  fourth  mis- 
sionary was  appointed  for  New  Sonth  Wales,  . 
whoso  labors  were  to  be  devoted  exclosivelv 
to  the  aboriginal  pojmlation,  and  whose  civu- 
imtion  and  moral  improvement  were  ttten 
considered  by  many  to  be  ntterly  hopeless. 
An  institution  for  the  children  of  tne  abwij^ 
nal  natives  had  been  established  at  Paramatta, 
nnder  the  Governor's  auspices ;  allotments  of 
ground  for  cultivatian  were  made ;  and  an 
annual  general  friendly  meeting  was  estab- 
lished by  proclamation.  This  meeting  was 
well  attended  by  most  of  the  tribes  in  the  col- 
ony. They  were  kindly  treated,  and  good  im- 
pressions were  made  upon  their  minds ;  but  it 
was  fonud  that  unless  Christian  missionaries 
'ere  obtained,  to  reside  among  them,  who 
wonld  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and 
n  them  that  ore  out.  of  the  way,"  and  teach 
them  "  the  path  of  life,"  little  good  could 
otherwise  bo  accomplished.  The  Governor 
nobly  offbred  to  bear  the  expense  for  two  veais 
ont  of  his  private  pnrse,  and  the  Wesleyaii 
Missionary  Society  supplied  the  man. 
Mr.  Walker  commenced  with  a  tribe  who 
ideretood  English,  and  through  whom  'be 
endeavored  to  acqnire  the  native  language. 
The  commencement  of  the  miseion  was  very 
encouraging.  The  fact  of  a  missionary  bcin^ 
appointwl  espreesly  for  their  ben^t  and  in- 
struction, impressed  thep  with  surprise  and 
conciliated  their  r^ard.  The  only  object  of 
worship  to  which  Mr.  Walker  found  fhem  dia- 
'  to  pay  any  adoration  was  the  waxing 
llicy  were  also  much  infinenced  bj 
fear  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  had  a  terror  of. 
darkness.  Bnt  the  missionaiy  had  hard  work 
to  make  any  impreaion  whatever  upon  them. 
Nevertheless,  though  thCy  bad  sunK  so  low, 
they  so  much  the  more  needed  the  applicatioa 
of  that  only  power  which  could  awaken  the 
torpor  of  their  minds,  and  conquer  their  savsg« 
habits.  As  a  sample  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  our  missionary  had  to  encounter 
with  his  fioek  of  wild  Papoos,  take  the  follow- 
ing :  Mr.  Walker  sajs,  "  They  are  very  idle 
and  vagrant ;  and  the  colonists  often  encour- 
age their  vices-  For  instance,  if  they  cut 
wood,  or  do  any  other  trifling  work  for  them, 
they  are  rewaraed  by  the  colonists  with  what 
they  call  buU;  sometimes  this  is  composed  of 
a  mL^tore  of  spirituous  liqnors,  and  at  others 
it  is  the  washing  of  liqaor  puncheons.  When 
they  are  permitted,  they  take  a  bucket  of  boil- 
ing water,  pnt  it  into  the  puncheon,  when  they 
fitate  it  nnti!  it  has  drawn  out  the  strength 
the  liquor.  They  then  surround  the  pun- 
cbcon  and  drink  till  they  are  intoxicated. 
Quarreling  of  coarse  ensues.  I  was  lately  re- 
turning from  Paramatta  to  Sydney,  having 
visited  the  Native  Institntion,  when  I  fell  in 
with  a  tribe  of  these  revelere.  Some  were  not 
at  all  intoxicated,  others  were  fearfully  eo; 


bat  bo(h  the  dranken  aod  tlie  sober  knew 
I  Mhed  them  to  go  into  the  woods,  knoniog 
if  tiie  conTictfl  met  them  the;  would  be  ex- 
dted  lo  fight,  and  probably  to  monler  one 
ftnotlta' ;  all  followed  me.  Bat  mch  a  noise  I 
DCTer  bwd  befcre ;  and  so  mncli  wanton  bar- 
barity I  never  witnessed.  The  men  wonid 
take  their  teaddies,  which  are  made  of  hard 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  and  four  or  fire 
inch^  in  circomferenee  at  the  end,  and  strike 
the  heads  of  their  women  with  sacfa  Tiolence 
that  I  expected  nothing  lees  than  the  death  uf 
some  of  them,  as  the  hoabanda  stood  tip  to 
defend  their  wirffi.  When  one  man  lifted  np 
his  waddy  to  strike  another,  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween them.  I  then  turned  rodnd  and  fomid 
another  bleeding  meet  profnsely.  Before  I 
had  wiped  away  the  blood  from  the  head  of 
one,  another  would  be  in  danger.  At  last  I 
dedared  I  wonld  not  live  with  so  qnarrelsome 
a  people.  This  {induced  a  clamor  which  made 
the  woods  rine,  and  all  vociferated,  "  Parson, 
do  atay,"  a  hncdred  times  repeated.  This 
threat  of  leaviag  them,  acted  like  oil  on  the 
angi;  waters.  It  ended  the  row ;  and  all 
proceeded  peaceably  to  their  homes.  Thongh 
degraded  to  such  an  extent,  yet  they  were  not 
willing  to  lose  their  best  earthly  friend.  They 
had  become  conscions  of  his  value.  Mr.  Walk- 
er employed  all  his  strength  in  visiting  them 
at  their  temporary  settlements,  gaining  their 


and  prayer  meetings  among  them.  He  also 
kept  B  school,  where  he  taught  the  children. 
Some  frait  of  his  lahor  was  given  him.  One 
vonth  in  particnlar,  of  the  nante  of  Thomas, 
became  tiijly  converted  to  God,  and  soon  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Bible,  and  began  to  be  naefol 
in  holding  meetings.  But  he  sickened  and 
died,  as  did  also  another  equally  pioos,  tboagh 
not  BO  effident  as  Thomas.  Both  of  these 
youdiB  died  wdl — "the  first-fruits  "of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines  to  Christ  Bnt  here  a  new 
ditScuItf  arose.  They  are  so  superstitious  that 
they  belicTe  the  place  where  one  has  died  to 
be  eqnally  fatal  to  themselves.  They  therefore 
Bed  from  the  mission  house,  lest  thev  also 
shonld  die.  This  dispersion,  and  the  ill-nealth 
of  the  missionary,  together  with  the  nnsettled 
habits  of  this  tnbe,  and  the  vices  they  had  ao- 
onired  by  their  intercourse  with  the  lower 
clasace  of  the  colonists,  all  proved  unfriendly 
to  lliis  enterprise,  and  the  committee  resolved 
to  try  what  could  be  done  amon^  those  tribes 
which  were  located  in  the  intenor  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  by 
their  position,  were  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  of  those  coonteracting  canaes  to  which 
ihusion  has  t>een  made.  They  therefore  open- 
ed B  mission  at  Wellington  Bay,  where  there 
were  sii  tribes,  the  Bathnrst,  the  Miirrylong, 
the  Ndry,  the  Bendjanz,  the  Mudjce,  and  the 
Mjawl. 
Among  these  tribes  the  ogeota  of  the  So- 
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ciety  labored  for  a  time,  bat  with  small  bqo- 
cess,  owing  chiefly  to  their  migratory  hab- 
its, joined  to  then:  want  of  appreciation  of 
those  means  which  were  adopted  for  thdr 
benefit  Had  the  committee  been  able  to 
have  incurred  the  expense  of  adopting  some 
vigorous  and  eztcnsive  plan  of  localizing  the 
tribes,  and  thus  bringing  them  under  constant 
and  regnhir  inetniction,  snccea,  on  a  large 
scale,  might  have  been  realised.  Bnt  they 
were  onable  to  do  this,  and  the  mission  to 
these  people  was  therefore  suspended  in  1828. 
Bat  Uie  committee,  finding  themselves  in  a 
better  position  in  1836,  again  renewed  their 
cSbrts  among  the  Aoslxalian  aborigines,  and 
three  nuasionarice  wore  sent  oat.  They  loca- 
ted themselves,  two  at  Port  Philip,  in  South 
Aostralia,  and  the  other  at  Perth,  on  Swan 
Eiver,  in  Western  Australia.  These  missions 
have  been  blest  with  considerable  saccesa,  and 
have  been  strengthened  &om  time  to  time  by 
an  increase  of  agents. 

In  1638  a  mission  among  the  aborigioes 
was  commenced  at  a  place  called  Buntingdalt, 
(now  called  Geclong)  in  Australia  Felix,  and 
two  missionaries  were  placed  there.  The  gov- 
ernment kindlj  donated  a  tract  of  land  for  the 
use  of  the  natives  hrooght  andcr  Christian  in- 
stmction.  From  that  time,  to  the  present 
considerable  proeperi^,  mingled  with  many 
trials,  has  attended  their  labors.  The  mission- 
aries have  mastered  the  languages  of  the  na- 
tives ;  schools  have  been  opened  at  each  sta- 
tion ;  the  printing-press  has  also  been  brought 
into  requisition ;  and  school-books,  with  Catr 
echisms  and  the  Holy  t^criptnres,  printed  for 
their  benefit  An  institution  for  training  na- 
tive young  men  for  nscfulncss  among  their  own 
trib^  is  in  operation  at  Perth,  in  Western 
Australia.  It  has  now  been  open  for  about 
eight  years,  and  baa  from  twenty  to  thir^ 
students. 

Farms  have  been  attached  to  each  of  these 
three  misBions,and  also  sheep-raiang,  by  which, 
not  only  is  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
misaons  provided  for,  bat  the  tribes  which  have, 
in  each  case,  settled  on  the  mission  reserve,  are 
thereby  trained  to  remain  in  a  settled  home, 
where  they  are  stimulated  to  industry,  and  en- 
joy those  comforts  of  life,  which,  in  their  hea- 
then state,  they  never  knew.  At  each  station, 
delightful  instances  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel  are  constantly  witnececd  among  these 
once  degraded  people,  who,  30  years  ago,  were 
regarded  as  almost,  if  not  altogether,  beyond 
the  reach  of  civilization  or  renewal.  They  are 
now  beginning  to  repay  the  labor  and  soffer- 
ings  eudored  on  their  behalf,  and  have  been 
thus  brought  into  connection  with  that  Christi- 
anity whi3i  stands  as  the  only  barrier  between 
them  and  utter  destruction.  • 

The  statistics  of  the  mission  to  the  aborigines 
arc  not  separated,  in  the  following  tablo,  from 
those  which  have  reference- to  the  English 
population. 
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AVA— BAPTIST  JOSSIONABT  SOdBTT. 


It  is  to  be  Umented  that  tlie  rapid 
flax  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  doriog  the 
past  fire  or  nx  jfai%  hu  made  Berions 
encTOachmeot  apoa  tJieir  little  settlements, 
snd  upon  the  means  adopted  for  their  wel- 
fare ;  tad  which  lias  slso  left  the  aborigi- 
nal migsians  onangmented,  in  the  anxiety 
of  the  WDunittee  to  proTido  ministers  and 
GhristiaD  ingtitatioDS  for  the  gold  aeek«TS  and 
otbero,  who  have  of  late  flocked  b^  thousands 
to  Australia.  Bat  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
•  the  gold  fever  "  is  over,  and  society  settles 
down  into  calnmen,  and  begins  its  ^rts  to 
improve  the  coontr^  of  their  adoption,  the 
Aj^lo-Saion  Christians  of  Australia,  which 
areliow  being  coanted  by  tens  of  thoosands, 
will  remember  in  mercy  those  aborigines  in 
whose  coantry  they  have  found  a  home  of 
comfort  and  of  wealth.  It  was  worthy  the 
wisdom  of  Him  "  who  worketh  all  Ihioga  aAer 
the  coDQsel  of  his  own  will,"  to  convert  "  the 
hid  treasons"  of  Anstralia  into  a  lore  by 
which  shoold  be  drawn  to  that  far-off  land,  a 


n  the  Isles  of  Malaysia  and  Polynesia,  to  the 
fiudi  of  Christ  Already  are  the  Wesleyans 
of  Anstralia  moving  in  this  great  entcrpriao. 
lie^  have  gnannteM  soon  to  snstain  all  their 
ninisten,  now  neariy  sixty  in  nnmlter ;  they 
have  also  received  from  the  parent  body  a 
■eparate  and  independent  eccleaiastical  organi- 
Btion  ;  and  tb^  nave  adopted  the  misstons  to 
the  Pi^Mos,  and  those  in  Polynesia,  as  their 
own  special  re^osibility,  to  Ood  and  to  hia 
OhnrtDL  And  in  fntare  years  it  will  be  grate- 
folly  remembered,  tiiat  uio  same  year  which 
witnessed  their  organization  Bs  an  independent 
dnrch,  also  witnessed  the  establisbment  of 
their  Missionu?  Sode^  for  the  heathen  of 
Aostralasia. — JVaUyan  Mitawnary  Notica  and 
Jmnial  Rtportt.and  The  Arming  Magaxint. 
—Rev.  W.  Bctlkb. 

AVA :  The  capital  of  Bonnah,  situated 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  three  bnndred  and  fifty  miles 
from  its  mooth.  It  has  been  at  diSerent  pe- 
riods a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  mis- 
rion  in  Bnrmah. 

AVAitUA:  A  station  of  the  London 
Hignonary  Society  on  the  island  of  Baroton- 
ga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands. 

AWAYE:  A  station  of  the  Sonthem 
Baptist  Convention,  in  Toroba,  West  Africa, 
60  miles  north  of  Abbeoknta. 

BADAGRY  :  A  town  and  port  m  West 
Abies  on  the  Oold  Coast,  in  the  Bight  of 
BeniD,  50  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Whydah,  at 
first  the  coast  station  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  Missiooai;  Bouety  to  the  Yorabas. 
Bttt,  in  conscqnaice  of  the  wars  of  the  native 
trities,  the  town  was  sabseqaently  reduced  in 
importance  and  in  the  nnmber  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  8tati«i  was  transferred  to  I^oe. 
The  Wesleyans  also  have  a  station  there. 

'6ADDAGAMB :    A  station  of  the  Chorch 


BAD  RIVER:  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  smong  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  neu 
Lake  Soperior. 

BAGDAD :    A  large  city  on  the  Tigris, 

the  metropolis  of  an  extetaive  pashalic  which 
beftcs  its  name.  The  Jewish  popnlation  is 
6,000,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
their  hands.  It  is  a  station  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society,  whose  misionaries  have  been 
viMted  by  crowds  of  Jews,  eager  for  instroc- 
tioiL 

BAHAMAS  :    See  Wat  Indus. 

BARAR0T8E :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Sooth  A^ica,  about  2ft 
miles  from  Touns ;  inhabited  by  a  nomeroos 
tribe  of  the  Bahamtse,  who  were,  some  time 
ago,  driven  ftvm  their  own  country,  which  was 
a.  considerable  distance  to  the  north. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 
(ENGLISH  ;)  The  origin  of  this  Socie^  is 
traced  to  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  Rev. 
William  Carey,  which  had  been  intensely  di- 
rected to  the  coBveision  of  the  heathen  for 
or  ten  years  previons.  He  was  at  this 
time  pastor  of  a  small  Baptist  chorch  at  Monl- 
ton.  He  was  bom  in  obscurity,  in  the  connty 
of  Northampton,  An^,  IT,  17C1,  mode  a  pnb- 
lic  profession  of  religion  in  1763 ;  and  was  or- 
dained, 1187.  Under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
first  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  and  after- 
wards as  a  village  schoolmaster,  ho  bed  ao- 
laired  several  langnagts.  With  the  earliest 
lawn  of  millenary  purpose  in  his  mind,  was 
afflociated  the  strfdy  of  geography  and  history. 
He  addicted  himself  to  the  construction  of 
jnape  of  the  world ;  in  doinr  which,  be 
reSected  mach  on  its  spirituu  destitotion. 
In  1T84,  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  to 
which  he  belonged,  at  Nottingham,  it  was 
resolved  to  set  apart  an  hour  on  the  first  Mon- 
day evening  of  every  month,  "  for  extraordin- 
ary prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion,  and  for 
the  extending  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
wmld."  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Soteliff  This  concert  of 
prayer  has  sinoe  become  almost  nniveTsal  in 
the  churches.  At  these  meetings,  Mr.  Carey 
was  incessantly  introdacing  and  descanting 
n])on  the  importance  and  practicability  of  a 
misdon  to  the  heathen,  and  of  his  own  wil- 
lingness to  engage  in  it  Bnt  he  met  with 
little  sympathy.  Some  r^arded  him  as  in- 
fatuated, and  denoooced  his  project  as  wild 
and  hopeless;  and  others  hesitated,  amid 
doubts  and  fiears.  On  one  occasion,  a  request 
t>ein^  made  for  a  topic  for  discussion,  at  a 
meeting  of  ministers,  Mr.  Carey  proposed 
"  The  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations;"  when 
Mr.  Ryland,  father  of  Dr.  Ryland,  expressed 
great  surprise,  and  called  him  an  enthusiast  fOT 
entertainmg  sach  a  notion. 

While     laboring    as  a  schoolmaster  and 
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preaching  ftt  Moaltoo,  he  wrote  bd  esaaji  which 
MBS  afterwards  pnbliahed  nuder  th«  title  of 
"  An  InqniTf  int«  the  obligation  of  Christiana 
to  use  mean§  for  the  coDvereion  of  tlie  heathen." 
Thia  appeal  produced  a  gtroDg  impresBioii.  Id 
1T88,  Mr.  Carer  became  pastor  of  a  chorcfa  in 
Leicester.  While  there,  his  anxiety  for  tiie 
spread  of  the  Geepel  abroad  increased,  till  it 
became  an  babitaal  and  irrepressible  paeeion 
of  his  sonl.  In  1791,  at  a  mmisteis'  meeting, 
he  urged  forward  the  discussion,  "  whether  it 
were  oot  practicable,  and  our  boonden  dntj,  to 
attempt  somewhat  towards  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  heathen  world."  About  thia  time, 
two  sermons  were  preached  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Sntcliff  and  Mr.  Fuller  which  deepened 
the  impression.  At  the  anniTersary  of  the 
ossodation  at  Nottingham,  io  May,  1792,  Mr. 
Carey  preadied  a  sermoa  from  I&a.  54  :  2,  3, 
arranged  under  two .  divisions.  (1)  "  Ei^iett 
great  thinff*  from  God,  (2)  attemji  great 
things /or  Go<^"  which  produced  such  a  pow- 
erful impreseioQ  as  led  the  association  to  resolve 
that  a  plan  for  a  missionary  society  should  be 
presented  at  the  fall  meetbg  ;  and  on  the  se- 
cond of  October,  the  plan  was  adopted,  the 
eocie^  formed,  and  a  contribution  of  £13  2s. 
6d.  made  on  the  spot.  Several  meetings  were 
held  soon  after,  and  the  contributions  in- 
(reased. 

Mr.  Carey  hikd  his  attention  directed  to  the 
Bouth  Seas ;  and  he  proposed  to  go,  if  any  so- 
ciety would  send  him  out,  with  the  means  of 
eupport  for  one  year.  But,  after  the  formation 
of^tlie  society,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
&ct  that  a  Mr.  Thomas,  who  bad  beena  surgeon 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  afterwords  hod  berime 
a  preacher,  was  collectiug  funds  for  a  mission 
in  Bengal ;  and  kinght  to  unite  the  two  ob- 
jects. And  the  committee,  horing  satisfied 
uemsehee  as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
end  being  fully  of  opinion  that  a  door  was 


go  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Societe 
agreeing  te  furnish  him  with  a  companion,  if 
one  comd  be  obtained.  Mr.  Carey  was  asked 
if  he  was  inclined  to  accompany  him,  to  which 
ho  answered  in  the  aSirmative,  While  they 
vere  discnstdng  the  matter,  Mr.  Thomns  came 
in,  and  Mr.  Carey  rising  horn  his  seat,  they 
fell  on  each  other's  necks  and  wept  "  From 
Mr.  Thomas'  account,"  said  Mr.  Fuller,  "  there 
is  a  gold  mine  in  India,  but  it  seems  almost  as 
cleep  as  the  centra  of  the  earth.  Who  will 
venture  to  explore  it?"  "I  will  go  down," 
Eaid  Mr.  Cor^, "  but  remanber,  that  you  mint 
hold  the  ropes."  This  ti^  solemnly  engaged 
to  do. 

But  Mr.  Carey  found  difficulties  in  his  way. 
His  wife  was  ntterly  adverse  to  the  mission, 
and  refused  to  accompany  him.  She  consented, 
however,  to  his  taking  with  him  their  eldest  son 
Fclii. 

An  effort  was  made  in  London,  in  behalf  of 


'  the  object ;  but  it  was  viewed  with  great  dis- 
trust, and  the  leading  men  were  afraid  of  com- 
mitting the  denomination  to  the  Society.  Mr. 
Thomas  visited  diSereot  parts  of  the  country, 
to  awaken  interest  and  collect  funds.  Mr.  Car^ 
made  repeated  attempts  to  persnade  his  wile 
to  accompany  him ;  but  she  rcsolutd^  refosed. 
Yet,  he  considered  his  dut^  to  God  pai'ainoaiit, 
and  amidst  the  severest  straggles  of  mind,  re- 
solved to  go,  intending  to  return  forherassoon 
as  he  had  secured  a  footing  for  the  mission.  But, 
being  disappointed  of  sailing  at  the  time  set, 
in  the  into-val  before  another  vessel  was  to 
sail,  Mr.  Carey  visited  her  again,  with  the 
hope  that  she  might  change  her  mind  ;  but  she 
still  refused.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  took  up 
the  case  of  his  friend,  and  afta  renewing  hia 
appeals  with  rdterated  ur^cv,  she  yiSded, 
and  accompanied  her  husband.  Th^  em- 
barked, June  13,  1793,  and  arrived  at  Balo- 
sore,  on  the  "Ith  of  November.  For  the  history 
of  the  earl^  trials  and  struggles  of  this  mission, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  head, 
under  the  article  "  HiNjioosriK." 

In  1795,  the  Society  determined  on  establish- 
ing a  mission  in  Africa ;  and  two  young  men 
were  sent  ont,  who  reached  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
first  of  December  the  same  year.  Bat  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  hja 
health  the  next  year,  and  the  other  embroiled 
himself  in  disputes  with  a  principal  person  in 
Sierra  Leone,  so  that  the  Governor  insisted  on 
his  leaving  the  colony,  and  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  Socie^. 

The  organization  of  this  Society  is  very 
dmple,  a  contribution  of  lOt.  dd.,  constituting 
membership,  with  the  right  of  voting  at  its 
meetings.  Its  officers  ore  chosen  at  the  ao- 
Dual  meeting  by  ballot  Its  affiiirs  arc  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  36  ;  and  all  honor- 
aiy  and  corresponding  members  of  tic  com- 
mittee, together  with  all  ministers  who  are 
members  of  the  Society,  and  officers  of  Lon- 
don  anxiliaries,  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee. 

This  Societyhave  extended  their  missions  to 
the  dificreot  portions  of  India,  and  have  them 
now  in  operation,  in  Calcntta,  Bengal,  North- 
ern India,  Madras  and  Ceylon ;  mso,  in  the 
West  Indies  :  in  Jamaica,  IVinidad,  Bahamas, 
and  Hayti ;  in  Africa,  and  in  France.  The 
table  at  the  close  of  this  article  exhibits  the 
present  state  of  their  missions,  and  shows  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  labors. 


proiimation  to  the  aggregate  receipts  of  tL. 
society  from  its  oi^anization  to  March  31, 
1853,  with  the  average  Annual  receipts  for 

the  periods  specified.  It  is  not,  however,  per- 
fectly accurate,  as  no  financial  statements  ap- 
pear in  lie  reports  for  the  first  five  years ;  and 
m  two  other  years  in  which  Oay  ore  lacking, 
we  have  given  the  amounts  of  the  preceding  * 
and  following  years : 

C.ooolc 
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^m  I  "^^  receipts  for  the  year  endiiiff  March  31, 
i^m  1S53,  were  £17,225.  These  receipts  ^neeut 
is|7;4  the  same  gentral  feature  contained  m  the 
iI'mi  2i">°cial  reports  of  aJl  missionary  societies :  a 
18^07*  ^Deral  aod  stcodj  adrance  in  the  coutribo- 
m!i^  tions.  The  large  amoant  for  the  period  end- 
^S3»  ingin  1844,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
Uytsa  iodndea  a  special  jubilee  fimd,  collected  for  the 
I  SocieQ^s  etith  aoniyersary. 


QioKh  lCeiab«n. 


wmindi 


BABAEA:  Station  of  the  American 
Board  ia  West  Afiica,  at  the  month  of  the 

Gaboon  river. 

BAJlAPtJTSA :  A  station  of  tie  Wes- 
kyan  Miaeionaiy  Society  in  Sonth  Africa. 

BAHBABOES  :    See  Wi^  Indies. 

BARODA:  The  chief  city  of  a  district  of 
the  same  nimte,  in  India,  230  miles  from  Bom- 
bay and  78  from  Sural :  Pop.  100,000.  Near 
the  city  is  a  bridge,  over  the  River  Visuamitra, 
which  IS  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in 
Gujirat  A  Station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society, 

BABBA  POINT :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
Icran  Uisionary  Socieh  in  West  Africa,  near 
BL  Mary-s. 

BABBIFORB :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Sodety  in  India,  16  miles  Bonth- 
eastof  Calentta. 

BARTICA  GROVE  :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Uiseionary  Society  in  British  Qniana. 

BASLE  MISSIOXABT  SOCIETY ;  A 
seminary  was  established  at  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1615,  for  the  education  of  missioDaries 
to  the  heathen.  That  year,  a  Russian  army 
was  encamped  on  one  eide  of  the  town,  and  a 
Htingariaa  army  on  the  other,  and  a  torrent 
of  bombs  was  opened  npon  the  town.  But  the 
Lord  sent  a  violent  east  wind,  which  had  sach 
ui  effect  npon  the  Gre  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
bombs  were  eihansted  in  the  air  before  the^ 


conseqnen' 
■■  people  01 


remarkable  deliverance,  the  people  of  God  re- 
■olved  to  cstabliah  a  mission  seminary,  to  tnun 
np  pioos  teachers  for  the  heathen.  The  first 
year,  they  had  only  a  few  rooms,  and  a  small 
number  of  scholars,  their  income  being  £59; 
hot  in  the  sixth  year,  they  were  able  to  build 
a  miasioDary  college,  their  receipts  baring  in- 


creased to  £5,000.  More  than  40  auiliary 
societies  had  been  formed,  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  This  institution  has  sinco 
sent  out  a  large  nnmber  of  valuable  and  de- 
voted laborers,  who  have  been  employed  iu 
diSbrent  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  furnished 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  many  of  their 
most  efficient  laborers.  In  1842,  the  instita- 
tion  bad  sent  out  17S  missionariea,  and  28 
more  were  pursoing  their  stndies. 

It  was  no  part  of  t)^e  original  plan  to  send 
out  misdouaries  to  the  heathen  ;  not  in  1821, 
a  society  was  regolarly  organized,  (Die  Evau- 
gelischeMissionsgesellschaltza  Basel,)  with  the 
design  of  engaging  folly  In  the  missioaary 
work.  Its  first  representatives  went  forth  in 
the  following  year.  It  now  has  16  mission- 
aries in  Wec^em  Africa ;  28  in  India ;  and  3 
in  China.  It  has  also  a  mission  in  North 
America.  From  the  last  report  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  of  the  previous  yearwero 
304,298  fr.  The  disbursements  were  as  fol- 
lows :— for  the  African  mifsion,  71,291  ft. ;  for 
the  India  misdon,  156,849  fr. ;  for  the  Chinese 
misMon,  21^93  fr.  -,  for  Nortii  America,  1,443 
fr. ;  for  the  Missionary  Institute,  39,815  fr. ; 
for  other  expenses,  22,221  fr.  The  payments 
exceeded  the  receipts  in  the  sum  8,514  fr.    One 

¥)ar  before,  the  debt  of  the  society  was  55,000  fr. 
awards  the  liquidation  of  this  amount,  26,402 
fr.  have  since  been  paid,  12,568  fr.  having  been 
received  from  thecity  of  Basle  for  this  purpose. 
BASSETERRE  :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  St  Eitts,  West  Indies. 

BATH :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

BASSEIN :  A  district  and  a  city  in  Bnr- 
mah,  near  the  borders  of  Arracan,  and  the  scat 
of  a  misBion  of  the  Am.  Baptist  Missionary 
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TJnioD.    The  misGion  is  pnncipally  fear  the 

BASSA  COVE :  A  settlement  on  tie  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  at  the  month  of  the  Mechlin 
river,  a  etatioD  of  the  Am.  Baptist  and  'Epa- 
copal  Missiona  in  Liberia. 

BATAVIA :  A  cilj  and  seaport  of  Java, 
capital  of  the  Datch  poascesions  in  the  east, 
aod  of  residency  of  same  u^mc,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jaccalra  river,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
ialund.  Pop.  in  1842,  63,861,  of  whom  about 
3,000  vere  Eoropeaos,  llie  rest  Chinese,  Java- 
nese, MalavB,  &C. 

BATHUEST:  A  Tillage  of  recaptured  Af- 
ricans, in  the  parish  of  St  James,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  a  station  of  the  Church 
MisaioDary  Society,  Also  a  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  Great  Ka- 
maqnaland,  South  Africa. 

BATTICALOA :  A  town  and  district  on 
an  island  three  miles  in  circumference,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ceylon,  6G  miles  S.  3.  E.  from 
Trincomale.  A  station  of  the  "Weslejan  Mis- 
Monary  Society. 

BATriCOrrA :  A  station  of  the  Am. 
Board,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon,  abont 
6  miles  oorth-'neBt  of  Jamapatam,  and  1  miles 
Bouth-west  from  TiUipally.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  male  seminaiy,  now  in  charge  of  Mr. 
nastinKB. 

BAU:  One  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  aboat  two 
miles  in  circumference,  most  inconvenienUy 
situated  for  every  thing  except  defence.  The 
'  town  is  continually  in  ruins  from  fire,  some 
part  of  it  being  constantly  ignited  by  careless 
or  malicious  people.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns,  and  the  metrODoIis  of  Fede&  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

BEAUFORT ;  A  station  of  the  tnifed 
Brethren,  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

BEECHAM-DALE :  SeeArfai. 

BEEBSHEBA  :  A  sUtion  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society,  in  Qreat  Namaqoaland, 
Sooth  Africa,  near  Bethany. 

BEERSHEBA:  Station  of  the  French 
Protestants,  in  South  Africa,  on  the  Caledon 
river,  GO  miles  south-west  of  Plaatberg. 

BEKA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society  in  Kaffraria,  South  A&ica. 

BELGAUM  :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Bejapoor,  India,  lat  15°  53'  N.,  and  long.  74= 
42'  E.  Its  climate  is  healthv,  but  all  external 
trade  is  stopped  for  sii  months  in  the  year,  by 
the  rains.  Population  in  1820,  7,664,  one- 
third  Mahrattas,  one-sixth  Mohammedans,  one- 
eighth  Jains,  and  one-ninth  Brahmins.  A 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Socic^. 

BELIZE  :  A  town  of  400  houses,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
Hondm-as  Bay.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society. 

BELLABT  :  A  fortified  town  in  the  Bala- 
grat  ceded  districts,  India,  and  the  head  quar- 
ters of  a  civil  and  milit^  division ;  lat.  16° 
6'  N.,  long.  760  59-  fi.    The  town  is  large  and 


populous.    Population  of  the  district,  927,867. 

A  station  of  the  London  Missionarj  Society. 

BENARES  :    A  large  and  celebrated  city, 

the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  capital  of  a  pro- 
nce  and  district,  of  the  same  name.  It  issit- 
ited  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  460 
miles  north-west  of  Calcutta.  Population 
632,000.  It  is  the  most  holi/  ci^  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  India,  and 
is  resorted  to  by  pitgrims  from  all  quarters. 
Benares  is  crowded  with  mendicant  priests 
There  are  stud  t«  be  8,000  houses  occupied  by 
"rahmioSf  who  live  npon  the  alms  and  ofifer- 
igs  of  the  pilgrims.  This  city  is  believed  by 
10  Hindoos  to  form  no  part  of  the  terrestrial 

Slobe,  but  to  rest  upon  the  point  of  Siva's  tri- 
ent ;  hentx,  they  say,  no  earthquake  can  ever 
affect  it 

BERBICE  :  A  colony  in  British  Guiana, 
abont  TO  miles  east  of  deorgetown,  in  which 
there  are  several  stations  of  the  London  Mis- 
lionatT'  Society. 

BEREA :  SUtJon  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants in  South  Africa,  on  the  Caledon  river. 

BERHAMPOBE:  A  town  in  Bengal,  sit- 
uated on  the  cast  bank  of  tiie  Cossimbazar 
about  six  miles  gonth  from  Mooishcdabad. 
Population  20,000.  It  became  a  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1824. 

BERHAMPORB:  A  town  in  Oriasa,  in 
Hindooeian,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
It  is  the  most  soathem  station  of  the  General 

iptials  in  Oriffia. 

BERLIN  MISSIONARY  SOCTETT: 
An  institution  was  formed  at  Berlin,  in  160a|, 
by  members  of  the  Lntherau  Church,  designed 
to  qualify  pious  young  men  for  mis^onarie^ 
The  number  of  s^dcnts  who  had  been  educa- 
ted there,  amounted,  in  1826,  to  40.  The  So- 
ciety has  14  missionaries  in  South  Africa ;  but 
it  has,  in  general,  assisted  other  bodies  of 
Christians  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
heathen,  rather  than  sought  to  establish  mis- 
sions itself. 

BERLIN  MISSION  ART  UNION  FOB 
CHINA :  This  society  was  formed  in  June, 
1850,  duriiw  a  visit  of  Dr.  Qutzlaff  to  Bertiiu 
Dr.  F.  W.  Kmmmacher  was  chosen  Preadent, 
and  Prof.  Lachs,  Secretary.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  send  forth  Bnropean  labdrets,  male 
and  female,  and  also  to  support  institutions  for 
the  training  of  native  preachers ;  and  it  hopes 
to  aid  in  evangeliEing,  not  only  China,  but 
TWbet  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

BERMUDAS:  A  numerous  cloater  of 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending 
about  45  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  hav- 
ing their  northern  point  in  long,  63°  28'  W, 
lat  320  34' N.  Population  9  or  10,000.  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  several 
stations  on  these  islands.    (See  West  India.) 

BETHANY:  A  station  of  the  Beriih 
Missionary  Society  in  S.  Africa. 

BBTHABAEA :  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Jamaica,  W.  T. 


BETHEL :  A  station  of  the  Berlin  Uis- 
eioDarr  Society,  South  Africa. 

BETHEL :  A  st&tion  of  the  UoraTions 
cm  St.  Kitts,  W.  I. 

BETHEI^DORP :  Station  of  the  Lon- 
don MisEJonaiy  Socie^,  a  settlement  of  Hot- 
tentots in  South  Africa,  450  miles  east  of 
Cape  Toirn,  and  1  miles  north  of  Port  Fred- 

BETHESDA :    Station    of    the    French 
Protestants  in  Soath  Africa,  13  miles  N. 
of  Cwe  Town. 

BirrHESDA :  A  station  of  the  Moraviona 
oo  Sl  Eitta,  W.  I. 

BETHULLA :  Station  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant Society  in  South  Africa,  54  miles  S.  E. 
of  Philipolig.  Inhabitants,  2,500,  chiefly 
Batlapis. 

BEftnGHEBRT:  A  station  of  the  Ger- 
man iliedonuy  Society  in  India. 

BETHANY :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Utssionary  Sodety  in  Qreat  Wamaqnoland, 
Sonth  Africa. 

BEULAH:  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary  Society  in  the  Society  Islands. 

BEXLEY :  A  settlement  in  Western  Af- 
rica,  on  the  Mechlin  river,  six  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  chief  station  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Mission. 

BEIRUT:  TheancientBery(us,aBeaport, 
■nd  the  chief  town  of  the  Druses.  Its  streets 
OK  narrow  and  iiregalar,  and  the  suburbs  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  town,  consisting  of 
houses  intcrB[KTBed  with  gardens  planted  with 
trees,  which  give  it  a  beantiful  appearance. 
The  environs  are  laid  ont  in  plantations  full  of 
fine  trees,  and  a  stream  descending  from  Mount 
Lebanon  winds  through  the  country  to  the 
Bca.  The  monntaios  enclose  a  Sne  plain  filled 
with  mnlberry-trecs,  on  which  is  reared  the 
finest  ^Ik  in  Syria.  Fopnktion  estimated  from 
12,000  to  20,000.  BeirQt  is  the  Brst  commer- 
dal  port  of  Syria,  and  is  visited  by  the  Turk- 
ish and  Enropean  steamers,  and  vessels  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  people  are 
divided  into  difTereot  sects,  but  are  principally 
of  the  Arab  race,  and  speak  the  .AVabic  lan- 

r^.  Beirbt  is  the  principal  station  of 
American  Board  in  Syria. 

BHAGALPUR :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Misaionary  Society,  in  North  India. 

BUINGAR:  In  Hindoostan,  two  milee 
ast  or  AhmednoEgnr,  and  was  occupied  as  a 
station  by  that  mission  in  1B36.    Pop.  4,000. 

BUBOU  :  A  station  of  the  Weeleywi 
Ui^onarv  Society  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, W.  I. 

BrBLE  SOCIETIES  :  Onlmt.— Cntil  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  1804,  it  is  believed  that  tiiere  did 
pot  enst  in  the  world  anv  society  having  for 
Ha  sole  object  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
ocriptursB  without  note  or  comment  among 
the  people  generally.  An  association  had  ex- 
isted in  London  for  several  years,  having  for 
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its  object  the  supply  of  the  Scriptores  to  the 

soldiers  and  sailors.  It  was  afterwards  some- 
what remodeled,  and  culled  the  "  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society,"  but  its  rfforta  were  di- 
rected to  a  single  point,  and  were  somewhat 
limited  even  there.  A  society  called  the 
"  French  Bible  Society,"  was  Formed  in 
France,  in  1792,  bnt  its  operations  were  impe- 
ded from  various  causes,  and  after  stmgglmg 
along  for  a  few  years,  the  society  disposed  of 
the  Bibles  on  hand,  settled  up  their  aeconnts, 
and  dissolved  in  August,  1803,  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  no  effort  had  been 
Snt  forth  to  famish  a  supply  of  Bibles  for  the 
estitnte  ^crally,  for  tne  several  missionary 
societies  m  England  and  Scothind  pcblished 
large  editions  oi  Bibles  and  Testaments,  as  weU 
as  other  religions  books,  and  tracts.  One' 
societj[  alone,  "The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  formed  in  1698,  printed 
the  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  the  whole  Bible 
the  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  four 
editions  of  it  in  the  Welsh  langnage,  besides 
many  editions  in  English.  The  operations  of 
this  society  are  still  increasing.  By  the 
eSbrta  of  tnese  societies  many  copies  of  the 
Scriptnres  were  pot  in  circulation,  while  as  yet 
there  was  no  general  society  to  supervise  the 
effort,  and  carry  forward  the  worlc  with  an 
ener^  and  system  becoming  its  importance. 
The  supply  of  an  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible, 
for  distribution  in  that  principality,  seems  to 
have  been  the  moving  spring  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  and  ForeieTi  Bible  Society, 
The  Rev,  Mr,  Charles,  a  We&h  minister,  bad 
urged  that  something  should  be  done,  and  at 
len^,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  had  traversed  the  gronnd,  wrote 
and  published  an  essay,  setting  forth  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  neccsgity  of  speedy 
and  vigorous  action,  and  snggestiop  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lar^  national  institution.  These 
hints  rested  witii  weight  in  the  minds  of  many 
benevolent  men,  ageneral  meeting  wns  invited, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
WHS  duly  organized  on  the  7th  of  March,  1804. 
Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  society 
a  correspondence  was  opened  with  many 
friends  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the  lai^  Mtics  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  places 
more  distant,  uofolding  the  views  entertained, 
as  well  as  the  plans  proposed ;  umng  cooper- 
ation either  by  the  formation  of  mstioct  soci- 
eties, or  becoming  anxiliary,  and  offering  pecu- 
niary aid  if  needed.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
response  came  from  Germany.  The  friends  of 
the  canse  at  the  city  of  Nnrenbe^  ascmbled 
and  formed  a  Bible  Society  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society, 
calling  it  the  "  Nnrenberg  Bible  Society."  In 
about  two  years  the  seat  of  the  society  was 
transferred  to  Basle,  as  possessing  more  ncili- 
ties  for  printiiig  and  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Society  is  now  known  as  tho 
■■  German  Bible  Society." 
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'  other  placts  bood  followed,  and  in  a  few 

rrs  the  great  work  was  fairly  nnder  way. 
Icn  ycare  from  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreiga  Bible  Society,  and  raBinlythroiie'h 
their  advice  and  cooperation,  82  largo,  inde- 
peodent  Bible  societies  had  been  formed  io 
Europe,  several  having  many  anxiliarics  of 
their  own ;  five  important  branches  had  been 
crtabitBhed  in  Asia,  four  of  them  auxiliary  to 
the  BritiBh  Society,  vis.,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay  and  Java,  and  one,  viz.,  Astracban, 
auxiliary  to  the  BnsEian.  Two  auxiliary  eo- 
deties  had  been  formed  in  AJrica,  viz.,  one  on 
the  isles  of  UanritioB  and  Bonrbon,  and  the 
other  at  St  Helena.  ,  One  hnndrod  and 
twenty-nine  Bible  Boeieties  bad  been  fonned 
on  the  American  continent,  ezclnsive  of  one 
at  Queliee,  and  one  at  Fictou,  with  the  "  Nova 
Scotia  Bible  Society,"  established  at  Halifax, 
with  branches  in  all  thcprincipal  towns  in  that 
Province.  Two  aoiiliaries  to  the  British  So- 
dety  were  formed  in  the  West  Indies, 
at  Jamaica,  of  colored  people,  and  one  at  Ata- 
tigoa.  The  same  time  that  the  work  was  thus 
a^andng  in  the  four  great  qoarters  of  the 

globe,  no  less  than  559  societies  auxiliary  to 
ie  great  parent  society  in  London,  had  been 
formed  within  the  British  dominions. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  nan 
of  the  several  large  indepmdent  societies 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  with  the  date  of  their  sev- 
eral organizatioDB. 


aeTmin  Bible  Socletr UarlO 

Berlin  Bible  BodotT Fob,  U 

RiIliboD  (OlUioUc)  Bible  SockiT 

Dublin  BlblB  Soeleij  (»fwnr»nta  »ia.) . . 
Mbrrnlu  BtUo  Boc.  fsftenrirdg  box.)  . . 

ElUlIbDl!g4k  KblA  Soc.  (ftftemrdj  nox.).  JntfSI 

Hnngiiriiui  nbleSodetr 

ZuricbUble  Sxiel)- Sept.,  1811 

mrUmbtrg  Bible  Hoelttf 1811 

Iliiniih  BiUa  SMlaty Ifil! 

KonlDnbuieh  KMe  Boel^ 1B12 

ChDi  Kble  Sodetf  (ththoUe) 1M3 

BehiniiDHD  BIblsBodetr 181S 

Buriu  lUila  BiKiely  wltli  tin  luga  MI- 

UiulH,  fanned  In  1818, 181*,  udlBlK  Jsn.  SS,  1S18 

St.  0*11  mU*  Sodrtr. Jul;  S,  1  Sis 

UuiaofsottibodsrusaDdMr oct.is,iGis 

GothmWi  Blbls  BoelglT Nor.  4,  ISlS 

Wattani  abia  Soeld^ 181S 

Bane  Bnle  BiNiatT 

Amitndiim D^lili  Bible Soda^ )Iuch33,1814 

KattaerludaBlGleBcxde^,wItliSSbnneb 

BuoierBlbitSixletT'irith'ikn'kniaiuT 

•tOouliiin JoJtSB,  18U 

DbetfieU  Bible l«tetj  villi  snillUrlaL .  Jnlr.  ISU 

PruHltn  Bib,  Soi:.  with  dut  aaiOlulei  Ang.  %  ISU 

thuriUEliui  Bible  Soclatf Aug.  Id,  1814 

Sum  Hbla  SiMletr Bert.  10, 1814 

LubM  Bible  SoalatT Oct.  13, 1814 

&Bibni.AlUn>  Mbla  Sodatr ISU 

EmdWi  EW»  BMtatr 18U 

Dinlib  Bible  SoeietT 

atnsXuis  nblt  Sodetjr Dae,  80, 1814 

Isuiuna  Bible  Sodatj Dae.  80,1814 

Ticnen  BIMe  BocIMt Dec.  SI,  1814 

LtcluQeUableaodk; U*nliU,18Ie 


laie  aible  SecielT isit 

Mmen  able  Sodetj. ApiO,  IMS 

uad  Bible  SMiMj 1818 

lelind  Bible  Soclelj' Julj,  181S 

ronialck  Bible  Bndet; June  IS,  1838 

uuD  Hmnbuia  Bible  Bostelr. Ju.  1, 181a 

ranifort  Bible  SocleU J»n.  4,  ISIS 

ev  Wied  and  Wled  Roncbel  Bibla  Soe. .  Ju.  %  ISIS 

sloutta  (eniiUiiyJ  Bible  Society Igll 

Dlombo  Uaiihttj)  Bible  Societj. iei9 

Bombaj  (•uiiliMrTi  Bible  Soclaty 1B18 

J»T»  (luilUaij.)  &ble  Socletj Jbd»  4,  1814 

Astnchui  (auutiur)  Bible  SodeQ IBU 

Klnrltiqi  and  Bourbon  (ni.)  Bible  Boc.  IBIS 

St.  Heleu  (amUlnrj)  Mble  Sodaqr IB14 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Bibls 
Society  forms  a  grand  era  in  the  Bible  opera- 
tions on  the  globe.  It  is  believed  that  the 
first  Bible  Society  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  the  year  1808,  but  not  veiy  lonR 
after  this  Bible  societies  were  aJso  formed 
in  Connecticat,  Massachaaetts,  Mune,  Nev 
Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  other  southern  states,  while  the  active  ez- 
«lionB  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Scharaerhom,  who 
performed  a  miswonary  (our  to  the  south-west 
and  west,  m  1814,  aided  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  Bible  Societies, 
were  instnimeiital  in  arousing  the  churches, 
and  procuring  ultimately,  the  establishment  of 
Bible  societies  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee^ 
Misissppi,  and  Looi^aos,  comprchendiDg 
both  state  and  county  societies,  so  that  on  tho 
establishment  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
in  1816,  there  existed  more  than  fifty  Bible 
Sodeties  in  the  United  Slates  in  active  openv- 
tion,  forty-three  of  which  became  at  once  nnx- 
ilisfv  to  the  National  Institntion. 

The  subject  of  forming  a  national  society, 
had  been  agitated  from  year  to  year,  among 
friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  noihing  definite  had  been 
effict«d,  until  the  year  1815,  when  a  plan  was 
sketched  by  the  New  Jersej  Bible  Society, 
and  sent  out  to  the  sister  societies  forconcnn- 
rence.  This  plan  met  with  very  general  favor, 
and  not  long  after,  the  managers  of  the  New- 
York  Bible  Society  expresBed  their  views  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  approving  of  theplan,  and 
conclodicg  by  reqnesting  the  Hon.  Elias  Boo- 
dinot,  then  I^esidcot  of  the  New  Jersev  Bibla 
Society,  to  invite  a  general  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  May,  1816.  This  was  done,  and  the 
meeting;  was  hdd  accordingly,  and  61  ddo- 
gates,  &otn  ten  different  stales  in  the  Union, 
appeared  with  credentials  from  between  30 
and  40  diSb^nt  local  societies;  tho  subjects 
involved  were  ail  cai^fnlly  examined,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  meeting,  viz.  Thoraday,  May 
11th,  1616,  a  Gonstitntion  was  adopted,  aad 

Thb  AuBBiCAir  BiBLs  Socieit"  was  duly 
rganized. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Amcncan 


Bible  Society  bns  gone  steadily  onward,  en- 


largiug  it 


B  been  felt  to  some  extent  b; 
almost  every  nation  nnder  heaven.  Every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  has  cooperated 
in  the  good  work,  either  directly  or  farough 
aocietica  aoxllkfy  to  the  national  institation, 
of  which,  ap  to  May,  1853,  there  were  1457, 
with  2500  branches,  scattered  throngbont  the 
United  Slates.  For  about  twenty  ^ears,  most 
if  not  all  of  the  evangelical  denominaliona  co- 

r»ted  harmonionsly  in  the  operations  of 
Ajnerican  Bible  Society.  At  length  it 
b^an  to  be  qn^od  bj  some  of  the  Baptist 
denomiotttioQ  whether  it  were  proper  to  trans- 
fer tbc  word  baptist  into  tbe  venrioos  made  by 
miseionariea  in  varions  foreign  languages,  as 
had  been  usually  done  hitherto,  and  propoeing 
tiiat  the  word  and  ita  cc^natee  Bbonld  be  trans- 
lated BO  as  to  read  immerse  and  immerdon, 
inetead  of  bwtiie  uid  baptism.  Thb  gave 
rise  to  mach  cuscDsaion,  and  at  length  a  laive 
portion  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the 
United  States  withdrew  their  connexion  from 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  established 
a  new  inatitntion,  calling  it  "  The  American 
and /brogii  Bible  Socie^."  This  took  place  in 
1837.  At  the  present  time  we  find  about  350 
acxiliaricB  gathered  around  this  parent  stock. 

But  tbe  thing  did  not  rest  here.  A  few  of 
ttioee  who  left  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
1837,  were  deaiTona  of  making  an  entire  revi- 
Bon  of  the  commonly  received  English  verdon 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  none  of  tbe  objec- 
tionable words  or  phrases  should  be  tranafen^ 
KB  heretofore,  bnt  ahoold  be  all  translated 
after  their  views.  This  was  objected  to  in 
flidr  own  botfy,  and  led  to  another  division,  in 
1849.  when  the  "  American  Bible  Union  "  was 
or^nised. 

We  have  sketched  the  history  of  the  British 
and  Porcign  Bible  Sodely  on  the  foregoing 
p^es,  from  its  formation  in  1S04  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  American  Society  in  1816.  Its 
progresH  for  the  tiirtv-seven  years  which  have 
transpired  since  that  time  has  been,  in  a  most 
emphatic  sense,  npward  and  onward.  From 
bandfiil  of  men  at  the  bt^inning,  not  more 
than  could  sit  aroond  a  tabfe,  it  has  become  a 
Samson  in  stren^,  stretching  its  giant  arms, 
laden  with  blessing,  to  the  ntmoet  limits  of 
the  world.  The  Biblo  Societits  in  continental 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  have 
experienced  many  changes  in  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years.  Some  which  were  then  formed 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  many  others  have 
been  organized,  and  at  the  present  time  Bi' ' 
societies  are  fijnnd  in  successfnl  operation 
every  Bnropenn  nation,  as  well  as  in  many 
portant  places  in  Asia,  on  the  African  coast, 
and  in  many  isles  of  tbe  sea.  It  might  bo 
difficult  to  name  them  all,  were  we  to  attempt 
flie  task,  but  we  are  safe  in  the  assertion  that 
as  many  as  one  hundred  ind^iendent  societies 
are  now  in  operation,  exclosive  of  many  hnn- 
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dreda  of  anxiliariee  and  branches  which  are 
clnsterinr  aronnd  tbem.  Snch  is  a  veiy  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Bible  so- 
cieties to  the  jresent  time.  We  turn  now  to 
trace  the 

R^svits. — Very  great  and  encouraging  rfr 
snits  may  be  stated  here  in  very  few  words. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  cele- 
brated a  jubilee  on  the  Sth  of  March,  1853,  on 
entering  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  existence, 
and  Uien  reported  that  the  society  had  issned 
Bibles  and  Testaments  to  tbe  nuniber  of  S.*),- 
402,309  copies,  a:^  hod  expended  in  that  work 
fonr  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  nnmber  of  languages 
and  dialects  in  which  it  had  printed  and 
circulated  the  Scriptores  was  148.  The  num- 
ber of  its  auxiliaries  direct,  was  4,257. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  from  its  insti- 
tntion,  in  1816,  up  to  May  1, 1853,  a  period 
of  thirty-seven  years,  has  put  into  circulation, 
9,088,352  copiEsof  the  Scriptures,  in  many  dif- 
ferent languages,  raising  t^m  various  sources 
about  fonr  and  a  half,  millions  of  dollars,  at 
least  $400,000  of  which  baa  been  expended  to 
aid  in  furnishing  the  Scriptures  for  distribution 
among  the  heathen. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  two  great  national  institutions,  vritfa 
their  host  of  auxiliaries,  the  Bible  societies  in 
contbentol  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Afri(», 
have  published  and  circulated  some  five  or  six 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
the  various  languages  spoken  thors ;  while  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  its  existen<^  has  put  int^ 
circulation  more  than  half  a  million  of  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  35  diScrent  languages, 

'  as  many  more  in  English,  and  expended 
e  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  nearly 
_ .  -  ,000  of  which  waa  expended  in  the  foreign 
work.  The  aggregate  or  all  these  operations 
is  the  publication  and  circnlation  of  nearly 
50,000,000  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptores,  in 
almost  all  the  langui^es  spoken  upon  eartK 
and  the  expenditure  in  this  important  work  of 
at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Snch  oro 
the  great  results  of  the  operations  of  Bible 
societies  in  the  last  fifty  years.  These  results 
enconrage  the  hope  that  the  time  promised  is 
at  hand,  when  the  gospel  shall  bloasom  and 
bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit 
For  the  details-  of  this  subject,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  Amaud  Reports  of  the  Bnt.  and 
Foreign  Bib.  Soe. ;  Oteai't  Hiitoru  ef  the  firH 
ten  yeoTi  o/"  that  KMty ;  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Am.  Sib.  Soe. ;  and  the  Annual  Reporti  of 
the  Am.  and  For.  Bib.  Soe ;  and  aito  to  Strtde- 
land's  History  of  lAt  Am.  Bib.  Soe.,  publiAed  in 
1849.— Rev.  J,  Qrhkluf, 

The  following  table  embodies  mnch  valuable 
information,  showing  the  progresdve  advance- 
ment of  the  Bible  cause  in  this  conntir  for 
the  last  22  years ;  and  the  jnoportion  of  do- 
mestic and  fivogn  appropriatioDB : 
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T«r. 

R«dpl* 

p«rioa«. 

for  For.  Ms. 

ftlE^I.UM. 

PtriOiM. 

FHHomBllM. 

1832,  .    . 

1833,  .    . 

1834,  .    . 

1835,  .    . 

1836,  .    . 

1837,  .    . 

1838,  .    . 

1839,  .    . 

1840,  :  . 

1841,  .    . 

1842,  .    . 

1843,  .    . 

1844,  .    . 
1845;    .    . 

1846,  .    . 

1847,  .    . 

1848,  r . 

1849,  .    . 

1850,  .    . 

1851,  .    , 

1852, 

847,564 
46,091 

54,670 
62,868 

58,781 
35,728 
44,365 
63,285 

48,030 
61^40 
74,630 
65,244 

67,606 

68,468 
104,551 

73,946 

211,093 
192,159 
249,644 

314,571 
424,168 

13,789 

6,589 
3,631 

6,840 

6,418 
2.686 
3,843 
2,419 

1,247 
1,091 
1,526 
.965 

1,938 
10,762 
1,483 

631 
15,300 

17,000 
35,500 

68,431 

85,091 

73,480 

67,237 

47,788 
332,027 

142,662 
107,068 
176A64 
267,334 
376,380 

39,070 
6,326 
20,230 

19,465 

10,549 

30,794 
16,619 
15,518 

23,945 
13,792 
1,500 
18,000 

94,505 
91304 
117,794 

120,065 

9,500 
11488 
17,900 

9A00 

1,391,635 

1,059,609 

BIMBIA :  A  station  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists at  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
BINTENNE :  A  station  of  the  'Wffilerana 

en  an  island  aa  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 

BIRKLANDS  :  Station  of  the  London 
Miauonar;  Society,  in  Soath  Africa,  contaioing 
a  large  population  of  Kaflres. 

BLACK  TOWN :  The  fortified  and  most 
popoloQB  portion  of  the  ci^  of  Madras,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Hiodoostan.  Itwas  occapied 
as  a  station  of  the  Am.  Board,  in  1849. 

BLINKWATEE:  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
■loD  Miaaioliarf  Society,  on  the  Boflalo  river, 
in  South  Africa. 

BLUEFIELDg :  A  station  of  the  Oaspel 
Fropa^tion  Society,  in  Jamaica,  "W.  I. 

BLYEND  AAL  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Minionary  Society,  in  Berbice.- 

BOMBAY  :  A  city  on  the  west  coaat  of 
lodia,  oecnpying  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
8  milea  in  length  N.  to  8.,  and  2  or  3  in 
iridti:.  The  popolation,  as  reported  is  1851, 
ie  666,000.  or  these,  297,000  are  Hindoos, 
speaking  the  Mahratta  and  Gnjathc  languages, 
and  124,000  aie  Mohammedans.  The  rest  are 
Parseee,  Jains,  &c  The  Mohammedans  gen- 
erally speak  Hindoetanee,  The  Paraeee  of 
Bomoay  are  about  100,000  in  number,  while 
the  Jains  nmnber  only  a  few  thonsanda.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  unmerons.  Bombay,  next 


to  Madras,  is  the  oldest  of  the  British  poseeB- 

raons  in  India,  and  commands  the  whole  trade 
of  tie  north-weet  coast,  and  of  the  Per^an 
Oolt    The  Am.  Board  commenced  its  mission 

here  in  1812.  

BOOK  AND  TRACT  SOOltTiKS  :  The 
Bible  itself  is'  a  series  of  inspired  tracts,  gath- 
ered into  a  sacred  volume,  wickliff  was  the 
anthoT  of  more  than  one  hundred  Tolnnes 
against  Popery,  besides  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  numerous  tracts,  which  were 
extensively  read,  notwithstanding  they  were 
ordered  t«  be  burned.  Some  of  his  tracts^ 
borne  to  Bohania  by  an  Oiford  student  in 
1389,  sowed  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  heart  of 
John  Hdss,  whose  writings  in  turn  were 
blessed  to  Martin  Luther,  who  was  the  auth(Nr 
of  740  tracts  and  booics,  which  bore  no  incoi>> 
siderable  part  in  the  Great  Reformation.  He 
Society  fmi  Fromoting  Christian  Knotdedge  was 
formed  in  England  in  1701,  partly  "to  dis- 
perse both  at  borne  and  abroad.  Bibles  and 
Iracta  of  religion."  In  1760,  was  farmed  ttie 
first  institution  of  a  catholic  character,  of 
which  there  is  aav  notice — "The  Socie^for 
Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,"  and  its  works  were  extensively  usefoL 
In  1756,  similar  institutions  were  formed  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Near  the  close  of 
the  lest  century,  the  deluge  of  infidel  publica- 
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tions,  tbc  oflbpring  of  the  French  Eevolntion, 
prompted  Mrs.  HaDD&h  More  to  prepare  a 

aeries  of  Iraets,  entitled  "  The  Cheap  Repoai- 
t*>i7  Tmcls,"  which  had  an  immense  and  use- 
tai  circtitation.  More  than  2,000,000  copies 
were  scattered  abroad^  The  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  a  cheap,  popnlar  religiona  litera- 
tare,  ia  the  eucccsb  of  Mrs.  More's  eSbrta,  and 
the  benoTolent  zeal  of  the  Rev.  George  Bor- 
der, let  to  the  formation  of 

The  HELioioua  Tract  Societt,  Lokdok, 
1T99  ;  which  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the 
parent  of  the  Dttmeroos  and  respectable  pro- 
geny of  tract  societies  thronghont  the  world. 
The  object  of  their  oi^anixation  was  to  pabli^ 
and  circalate  evsMchcal  truth,  in  simple,  nn- 
Beetariao  forms,  l^e  coomiittee  was  composed 
of  eqaal  numbers  of  chnrehmen  and  disseaters ; 
and  their  first  address  declares  that  its  pabli- 
cationa  shall  contain  "  nothing  of  tbc  ahibboleiK 
of  sect;  nothing  to  recommend  one  denomina- 
tion, or  to  throw  odiom  on  another  ;  nothing 
of  the  acrimony  of  contending  parties  against 
those  that  differ  from  them ;  but  pure  good- 
natured  Christianity,  in  which  all  the  followers 
of  the  Lamb,  who  are  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  nnto  eternal  life, 
can  hnite  with  pleasure,  as  in  one  great  com- 
mon eanse.  !N  or  shoald  any  worldly  scheme 
be  interwoven  with  the  truth,  or  attempted  to 
be  concealed  under  its  folds.  Here  shonld  not 
be  seen  the  slight^t  vestige  of  any  carnal  end, 
in  any  form  or  for  any  purpose,  however  lauda- 
ble some  nav think  it;  nothing  bnt  divine 
tznth,unnungled,unadn]terated,and  pnreas  it 
came  from  heaven,  fit  for  the  whole  human 
race  to  imbibe." 

The  die  occupied  by  the  Society's  edifice  in 
London  is  one  of  the  meet  interesting  in  hia- 
lorical  association  to  be  found  in  the  metro- 

ilis.    It  adjoins  St  Paul's  churcb-yard,  where 

'ickliff  met  his  persecutors,  and  Tyndale's 
Testaments  and  Luther's  writings  were  com- 
mitled  to  the  Qames,  and  where  martyrs  suf- 
fered for  the  trath.  It  is  a  befitting  spot  for 
the  multiplication  of  those  gospel  writings 
which  symboliie  the  revived  power  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  over  all  error  and  opposition, 
of  the  Gospel  it£df,  in  all  lands. 

"The  publications  of  the  "  Beligiona  Tract 
Society"  are  about  5,000  in  number,  and 
80  varied  in  character,  style  and  langna^ 
lo  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes.  Sesidi 
valuable  series  of  tracts  and  children's  tracts, 
several  hundred  books  fi>r  the  yonng,  a  rich 
variety  of  standard,  practical  treatises,  and 
many  Dclpa  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
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Of  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  about  80,000  arec 
lated;  of  the  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  aboot  45,000  ; 
and  ofthe"  Child's  Companion"  abont  40,000. 
'The  total  circulation  of  tbc  London  Soct- 
etr'a  publications  exceeds  six  htmdred  milliont 
of  copies.    Its  total  annual  reodpta  ere  about 


£70.000  or  about  93SO,000,  Induding  £8,000 
or  £10,000  in  donations.    Itstotal  receiptafor 

the  first  fifty  years  were,  in  donations  £152,552, 
and  for  sales  £1,023,215  =  £1,202,242,  or 
abont  S6,000,000.  Its  gratuitous  issues  tmd 
grants  of  mon^,  paper,  engravings,  &c,  for 
the  foreign  CHriatian  press  in  fifty  yeara 
amounted  to  £165,372,  or  about  8750,000. . 

The  frnits  of  theee  stupendons  operation; 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Oie  world,  and  many 
have  been  gamcreu  for  the  great  day.  A  fact 
of  pleasing  interest  in  the  early  history  of  thii* 
society  must  conclude  our  condensed  sketch 
Scarcely  were  its  own  foundations  laid,  and  itn 
special  work  commenced,  before  its  founden 
and  early  managers  were  providentially  led  t/> 
consider  the  necessity  of  a  kindred  society  fo' 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptnrea.  Th( 
secretary  and  committee  of  the  "Tract  Society 
became  the  founders  of  the  Britiih  and  For 
eign  Bible  Soady  in  1804,  and  the  Rev.  John. 
Hughes,  secretly  of  the  former,  became  th(f 
first  secretary  of  uie  latter.  Thus  were  linked 
together  by  parental  and  filial  tics  two  of  thu 
most  infiuential  and  useful  of  the  benevolen' 
institutions  of  the  world. 

Thb  Amebican  Truer  Societt  was  formet^ 
in  New  York,  May  11, 1825,  and  has  become 
the  largest  institntion  of  its  class  in  the  world 
A  brief  sketch  of  its  history  beGts  these  paps. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Rehgioni 
Tract  Society,  Loudon,  the  Massachnsetls  So 
ciety  for  Promoting  Chrtstian  Knowledge,  com- 
menced in  1803  the  publication  of  tracts  and 
books.  The  Connecticut  Tract  Society,  Rev. 
Dr.  Dwight,  president,  and  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
secretary,  was  formed  in  1807,  and  other  kin- 
dred institntions  came  into  being.  The  tracts 
of  ITannah  More  found  their  way  to  Boston, 
and  reached  the  youthful  members  of  a  com- 
mercial firm,  by  whom  they  were  highly 
prized.  They  caused  several  numbers  to  be 
reprinted,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  accompa- 
nying the  packages  of  goods  sent  from  their 
to  varions  parts  of  the  country,  with 
of  these  tracts.  During  long  and  useful 
lives.  Homes  and  Homer  continoed  the  active 
friends  of  the  Society  which  owed  its  origin 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  influence.  In 
1814  the  New  England  (afterwards  the  Amer- 
ican) Tract  Society,  was  formed  at  Boston— a 
suggestion  at  a  meeting  of  half  a  dozen  Chris- 
tian friends  having  led  to  the  contribntion  of 
sums  for  printing  several  tracts,  and  after  a, 
few  months  of  ddiberation  and  experiment,  to 
the  organization  of  a  society  wnich  put  in, 
circulation  about  4,250,000  of  publications  in 
the  ten  succeeding  years.  Other  societies, 
catholie  or  denominational,  were  formed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
circulation  previous  to  1825,  reached  alxint 
10,000,000  copies. 

In  1824,  a  correspondence  commenced  be- 
tween the  New  York  Beligions  Tract  Socie^ 
and  the  American  l^act  Socie^  at  Boston, 
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which  resalted  in  a  public  inectiDg  held  id  the 
city  of  New  York,  March  11,  1825,  at  which 
the  plan  of  a  national  tract  society  was 
adopted,  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  tract 
HOcieties ;  and  a  Bnbscription  for  the  erection 
of  a  tract-hooae  was  commenced  with  $5,000 
by  Mr.  Arthnr  Tappan,  «3,000  by  Mr.  Moses 
AJlen,  and  81,000  each  1^  W.  W.  Chester 
and  Richard  T.  Hainefi,  which  were  afterwards 
increased  to  more  than  825,000  by  donors  in 
New  York  city.  A  convention  of  delegates 
from  various  tract  societies  assembled  in  New 
York,  May  10,  1825,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 
chairman ;  the  constitation  was  op^rovcd,  and, 
on  the  Bocceeding  day  the  organizalion  was 
effected,  and  the  comer  stone  of  tho  tract- 
house  laid  with  solemn  religions  Bervicea 
T.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  president;  Hev.  T 
A.  Hallock,  secretanr;  Mc«es  Allen,  !_,., 
treaeurer ;  Rev.  Dra.  Milnor,  Spring,  Enoz  and 
Edwards,  and  Bev.  Meaais.  Sommers  and  Sum- 
merfield,  Pnblisbing  Committee.  It  was  near 
the  close  of  this  meeting  that  the  lamented 
Smnmerfield  made  his  laat  public  address,  in 
which  he  said,  "  In  all  the  annivereariee  I  have 
ever  attended,  in  Europe  or  America,  I  have 
never  been  so  conscions  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  love  pervading 
cVCTy  heart.  Again  and  again  I  conld  not  re- 
frain from  weeping.  The  very  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  the  atmosphere  of  heaven ;  one 
which  angels  come  down  to  inhale,  and  in  which 
God  himself  delights  to  dwell."  Of  the  inati- 
tntion  so  auspiciously  formed,  the  American 
Tract  Society  at  Brerton,  became  a  branch, 
traiiBferring  its  stereotype  plates,  and  render- 
ing the  most  efficient  cooperation  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Other  catholic  aocietiea  also  be- 
came auxiliaries  of  the  new  institution. 

"  The  baaia  of  union"  was  declared  in  the 
first  address  of  the  Eiccutivo  Committee  to 
the  Christian  public  t«  be  the  following  great 
doctrints  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  evangelical 
believers  areagrced;  "  Man's  native  sinfulne^ : 
the  purity  and  obligation  of  the  law  of  God  ; 
the  true  and  proper  dirinitj  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  necessity  and  reality  of  his 
atonement  and  sacrifice ;  uie  efficiency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  renovation ;  the 
fiee  and  full  offere  of  (he  Gospel,  and  the  dn^ 
of  men  to  accept  it ;  the  necessity  of  perEonaJ 
holinGse ;  and  an  everlasting  state  of  rewards 
and  pnnishments  beyond  the  grave." 

Besides  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  tracts 
and  children's  tracts  for  domestic  circnlation, 
tbc  claims  of  the  Christian  press  in  Pagan 
lands  were  recognised  from  the  outset,  and 
appropriations  were  made  for  this  object  in 
the  second  and  third  years,  as  in  all  the  subse- 
quent years  of  its  history.  The  principles  gov- 
erning foreign  grants  were  drawn  up  oy  Jere- 
miah Evarts,  ^q.,  then  the  far-sighted  Secre- 
tWT  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  How  extensive 
and  useful  this  cooperation  with  ibe  missionary 
work  has  been,  will  appear  hereafter. 


Volume  Enterprim. — In  the  third  year,  th« 
Society  commenced  the  Voltane  Entrrvria,  by 
stereotyping  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress, 
at  the  expense  of  benevolent  friends,  followed 
by  Raster's  Swnfs  Best,  and  Call  to  the  Uo- 
coovcrted,  Banyan's  Fikrim's  Frogres,  and 
other  practical  works.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Plumer, 
of  Virginia,  prompted  an  enterprise  for  sup- 
plying the  sonthem  Atlantic  States  with  these 
volumes,  which  was  extended  to  other  states. 
Agents  were  raised  np  who  visited  congrega- 
tions ia  various  parts  of  the  connlr;  to  pro- 
mote the  circnlation  of  good  books  by  the  aid 
of  voluntary  distribntors ;  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  employment  of  the  standard 
religious  press  as  a  means  of  popular  evangel- 
ization. The  various  "  Boards  of  Publication," 
and  the  unprecedented  activity  of  religiooa 
book-pnblishing,  may  be  tracegi,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  "  Vol- 

ae  Enterprise." 

SffllanatK  Distribvtiim  of  rrat/.<.— In  the 
fourth  year  attention  was  directed  to  systematic 
tract  vaitation,  or  the  employment  of  faithful 
jierxmid  effort  for  the  salvation  of  itidividual 
souls,  in  connection  with  the  systematic  distri- 
bution of  religious  tracts.  Harlan  Page,  then 
tiie  Society's  depositary,  enlisted  his  energies 
in  this  work,  and  furnished  an  illuAration  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  principle  underlying  this 
system  of  doing  good.  Nnroerons  auxiliary 
societies  were  formed,  especially  in  our  great 
cities  and  lar^r  towns,  which  still  persevere 
in  the  tract-mision  work,  and  are  widely  use- 
ful to  the  n^lected  classes  of  the  population. 
The  New  York  City  Trad  Society  employs  26 
missionaries,  includioK  three  for  German  and 
other  emigrants,  and  one  for  seamen,  who 
have  asocmted  with  tiiem  1,110  visitors,  and 
distribute  onnnaliy  aboat  1,500,000  tracta. 
The  results  are  most  dieering,  as  appears  from 
the  following  statistics  for  1853  :  Tracla  dia- 
tribated  in  English  and  other  languages, 
1,519,'756,  embracmg  6,319,030  pages ;  Bibles 
and  Testaments  supplied  to  the  d^itute,  2,434 ; 
volumes  lent  from  word  libraries,  5,416 ;  childr 
ren  fathered  into  Sabbath-schools,  2,241 ;  into 
public  schoob,  284;  into  Bible  classes,  121 ; 
into  church,  1,602 ;  temperance  pledges  ob- 
tiuned,  562 ;  district  prayer-meetings  held, 
1^483 ;  backsliders  reclaimed,  32  ;  persons  re- 
ported OS  hopefully  converted,  173;  converts 

lited  in  (he  evangelical  chnrches,  154. 

Colportagt. — In  May,  1841,  the  system  of 
Colportage  commenced.  The  Volume  Enters 
prise  had  not  reached  the  destitute  classes,  aLd 
tract  visitation  had  been  restricted  mainly  to 
large  cities  and  towns.  The  combination  «i 
the  elements  of  both  enterprises,  systematically 
applied  to  the  destitiiie,  constitulfid  (he  basis 
of  the  new  movement ;  and  competent  agen- 
cies for  directing  and  superintending  the  labors 
of  colporteurs  bad  been  providentially  trained 
in  the  Volume  Enterprise.  The  anniml  report 
for  1641  presented  a  view  of  the  destitutions 
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of  tlie  coontry.  The  BccretAir  for  this  depul- 
'  meat,  (Mr.  Cook,)iminediateff  after  the  anni- 
versaiy  at  New  York,  oddr^aed  the  aiiDiiat 
meeting  of  the  Society  atBoHton,  and  made  on 
a{>peal  for  men  and  fanda  to  begin  the  colpor- 
tenr  enterprise;  he  has  been  the  author  of 
all  the  pnblic  documents  and  appe^  relatbg 
to  it  From  tie  four  or  five  candidatea  who 
presented  themselves  the  nest  morning,  two 
were  selected  and  commiffiioned ;  Mr.  Asa, 
Prescott,  now  a  pastor  in  Illinois,  who  went 
fo  a  destitnte  put  of  Indiana ;  and  Rev.  P. 
FoUansbee,  who  labored  with  great  acceptance 
fbr  fonr  years  >o  Kentacky,  and  then  entered 
on  his  graciooa  reward.  They  were  the  firet 
Ammcan  cotportenis.  The  nomber  increased 
from  11  in  1841,  to  008  in  1850,  and  619  in 
1854,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  tlie  year. 

In  the  snmnier  of  1B42,  one  of  the  secretar 
rim  made  an  official  extended  toor  at  the  West, 
tind  became  familiar  with  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  German  emigrant  populatioo. 
Hia  representations  led  to  the  Boccrasml  appli. 
cation  of  colportage  to  the  various  clafsea  of 
ejnipranis,  Germans,  French,  Irish,  Welsh, 
Datch,  Norwegian,  and  Spanish,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Papal.  An  averag*  of  aboat  100 
colporteors  are  employed  among  them ;  and 
perhapB  no  featnre  of  the  Society's  work  is 
more  important  and  bopefnl  than  this.  Some 
of  the  moet  cheering  records  of  modem  evan- 
gelization may  be  fqond  among  the  reports  of 
tiie  German  and  Norwegian  colporteurs.  The 
first  German  colporteur  in  this  country  was 
I^ger  Ritty,  a  converted  Roman  Oatholic- 

The  plan  pursned  in  the  prosecntion  of  col- 
portage  is  as  follows ;  the  qualifications  of  the 
colportenr  having  been  invratigated  and  a 
commi^on  issued,  he  is  sapplied  with  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society  and  proceeds  to  his 
prescribed  field,  ordinarily  one  or  two  counties. 
He  goes  from  house  to  boose,  selling  his  books 
when  practicable,  but  supplying  the  families  of 
the  poor  and  the  erring  gratuitously,  accom- 
panying his  visits  with  personal  religions  con- 
Teraition  and  prayer ;  holding  pra^er-mcetiogB, 
delivering  public  addreses,  forming  8abt>ath- 
schools,  promoting  temperance,  and  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  appropri- 
ate ways.  Monthly  reports  of  his  labors  are 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  colportage,  and 
anarterW  reports  both  to  the  Superinten- 
dent and  to  the  Committee.  Superintending 
sondes  are  established  at  important  commer- 
cial centres,  with  depositories,  as  at  Rochester, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  Or- 
lewis,  Mobile,  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
tc,  with  experienced  agents,  having  each  uie 
oversight  of  30,50,  or  100  colporteurs.  Mi- 
nute attention  is  thos  given  to  the  wants, 
character  and  laborsof  this  eelf-denvbg  band  of 
Christian  men.  They  also  have  uie  oversight 
of  the  Societr's  general  a^le,  as  they  tra- 
verse their  fidds,  and  crane  in  contact  with  the 
rolporteoTS,  and  of  the  esocative  officczs,  who 


occasionally  convene  them,  and  spend  several 

days  in  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  much 
due,  under  God,  to  these  precautions  that  the 
system  has  thos  lar  worked  without  friction  or 
disappointment 

Among  the  three  thoosand  different  persona 
enlisted  in  Uiis  cause,  since  the  enterpri^3  be- 
gan, more  than  1000  have  been  connected  with 
about  50  diStirent  collies,  universities  and 
theolc^ical  seminaries,  of  about  20  different 
dcnommatioos,  engaged  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  the  gospel  ministry.  And  besides 
accomplishiog  nntold  good  to  others,  their  dia- 
cjpiino  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  tbemsdves, 
in  preparing  them  for  the  practical  duties  of 
pastoiil  life.  Many  who  are  usefully  employed 
m  the  sacred  oGGce  in  this  or  other  lauds  will 
unite  in  the  testimony  recently  borne  by  the 
first  American  colporteur  :  "  Among  alt  the 
means  of  preparation  which  tlie  ford  has 
spent  upon  me,  I  look  upon  my  colporteur  la- 
bors as  holding  an  important,  if  not  the  most 
important  place,  except  the  agency  of  the 
Holv  Spirit" 

Tne  stAtiatics  of  colportage  fnmish  an  im- 
pressive illostration  of  its  practical  efficiency 
and  nsefiilness.  In  the  first  13  years  of  the  en- 
terprise, no  less  than  3,820,101  families  have 
been  visited,  with  1,881,225  of  whom  the  colpor- 
teurs had  rdigious  conversation  or  prayer,  gen- 
erallyboth.  'Oiennmberofreligiousbookssold 
to  these  households  was  3,900,739;  and  the  num- 
ber granted  to  Uie  destitute  was  1,068,GG2,  of 
the  pecuniary  value  of  $118,000.  The  aggto- 
pate  circulation  of  books  by  the  Society  dur- 
ing these  thirteen  years  was  7,875,224.  The 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  families 
reached  by  colportage  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  483,135  of  them  habihially  neg- 
lected evangelical  worship;  541,397  were  des- 
titute of  all  religious  booKs  except  the  Bible, 
and  235,003  had  not  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
families,  or  other  errorists,  wos  365,166.  The 
number  of  prayer-meetings  held  or  public  meet- 
ings addressed  was  100^69.  These  statistics 
embrace  the  emigrant  population,  and  relate 
to  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union. 
They  are  worthy  of  attention  and  stndy  on  the 
part  of  Christian  pbilanthrojiists. 

The  bearuigs  of  such  a  widespread  system 
of    evongelim   effort,    among    our  nuevaik- 
"''  ■ '  population,  cannot  but  be  the  most 
, , , .  )n  all  interests,  civil,  social  and  reli- 
gious.   As  a  practical  demonstration  of  evan- 
gelical unity ;  as  on  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Christian  press,  and  a  restraint  and  cor- 
rective for  the  ills  of  a  corrupt  literature ;  as 
of  awakcnicg  the  spirit  of  at^ve 
piety ;  as  an  agency  for  exploring  and  reveal- 
•""  ""r  moru  wastes,  and    dispensing  the 
of  grace  among  the  scattered  house- 
holds in  om'  new  settiements,  as  well  as  among 
the.iK^Iected  abodes  of  crowded  dties ;  as  a 
wdl-a£kpted  agency  for  reaching  the  emigrant 
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classes,  who  crowd  our  shores ;  w  a,n  instra- 
meotalit^  for  irapartjng  the  truth  in  love  to 
papiats,  inSdcIs  aud  oUiera  who  come  not  to 
the  evangelical  sanctoary,  and  nre  not  other- 
vise  blessed  with  saving  truth ;  as  the  hand- 
msiiL  of  the  Sabhath-School  and  temperance 
aod  Bible  and  Sabbath'  obaervance  enterpri- 
ses;  as  a  cementiDK  inflaence,  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  above  ful  aa  a  hearen-blessed  means 
of  editing  the  body  of  Christ,  converting 
BOub  and  promoting  the  revival  of  God'a 
work  among  men,  Colportage  has  demon- 
Blratcd  its  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  who 
love  their  country,  and  especiallj  of  those  who 
love  the  Bedeemer'a  Kingdom. 

Foreign  Disltil»U!<m.—The  enfei, 
the  American  Tract  Society  in  foreign  and 
■  pagan  lands,  have  been  earned  forward  Bteor 
dily,almost  from  its  fonndation.  Limiting  ita 
appcopriations  to  the  preparation  and  circula- 
tion of  publications  accordant  with  its  princi- 
ples, and  aiming  to  meet  the  wants  d[  the  mis- 
sions and  societies  especially  of  American  ori- 
KiD,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  come  to 
be  identified  with  almost  every  plan  for  fur- 
nishing the  nations  with  a  Christian  literature. 
The  following  schedule  of  the  appropriations 
in  money,  amounting  to  $i23,T94,  aside  from 
the  grants  of  pablicatiooa, engravings,  &c,i 
to  lb54,  will  show  how  wide  is  the  sphere  < 
its  operations  in  thia  department.  There  ha^ 
been  remitted  in  caah  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
$23,300  ;  Java,  Borneo  and  Malacca,  SSOO ; 
China,  the  various  missions,  $49,150 ;  Siam, 
$30,300  ;  Assam,  93,900 ;  Bammh  and  Karens, 
832,600  ;  Northern  India,  $37,500 ;  Calcutta, 
8800 ;  Orissa,  510,250  ;  Teloogooa,  ?2,600  ; 
Madras,  319,750 ;  Madura,  $7,750 ;  Cejlon, 
832,300 ;  Bombay,  814,198  ;  Ahmednnggur, 
4c.,  82,901 ;  Africa,  84,200 ;  Ncatorians, 
84,500;  Syria,  85,750;  Turkey,  835.930; 
Greece,' $21,200;  Italy.  $2,800;  Russia  and 
Poland  £22,900  ;  Sweden,  82,200  ;  Denmark, 
81,400  ;  Berlin,  $2,fl00 ;  Hambnrg,  819,200  ; 
Bremen,  Barmen,  Culw  and  Hungary,  $4,550 ; 
Basic,  $1,500 ;  Belgium  aod  Holland,  $2,650 ; 
Societies  in  France,  $23,020 ;  Spain,  81,400  ; 
Moravian  missions,  83,000 ;  Indian  missions, 
$3,144  :  odd  granU  for  the  blind,  $1,500— to- 
tal, $423,794. 

The  number  of  booka  and  tracts  approved 
for  distribution  in  foreign  lands  is  2,885,  in- 
cluding 282  volnmes;  and  the  Society  and  the 
institntions  it  eida,  have  issued  publlcatioDs  in 
one  hifndred  and  nineUen  languages  and  didais, 
as  follows : 

Seneca,  Mohawk,  Delaware,  Ojibwa,  Otoe, 
or  Iowa,  Wea,  Patawatomic,  Shawanoe,  Kan- 


per  Wendish,  Nether  Wendish,  YandaliaD, 

Servian,  Wallachiui,  Croatian,  Dani^,  Nor- 
wegian, Icelandic,  Grccnlandish,  Esquimaux, 
Swedish,  Polish,  Judeo-Polish,  Finnish,  lap- 

SLsh,  Rnss,  Bival-Estonian,  Dorpat-EstoDian, 
[oDgolian,  Lettiahj  Tartar-Torkiah,  Thibetan, 
Bnlgarian,  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish,  He- 
brew, Hebrew-German,  Hebrew-Spanish,  Mo- 
dern Greek,  Qreco-Tnrkiah,  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Nestorian,  Persian,  Grebo,  Mpongwe,  Bakali, 
BoBsa,  Kaffi«,  Zola,  Seasuto,  Wanika,  Kiuika, 
Timneh,  Mahratta,  Goojnratee,  Latin,  Tamnl, 
Cingalese,  Tcloogoo,  Oriya,  Bcn^i,  Canareae, 
Malayaiim,  Tula,  Hindui,  or  Dev  Nagarc, 
Hindoostani,  or  ijrdu,  Panjabi,  or  Gnrmukhi, 
Cashmire,  Bormau,  Peguan,  Salong,  Sgao  Ka- 
ren, Sho  Karen,  Kemmee,  Siamcee,  Assamese, 
Tai,  or  Khamti,  Singpho,  Ntiga,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Malay,  Bngis,  Javanese,  Lettineae, 
Dyak,  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  Feejee.  Total, 
119. 

One  or  two  illustrations  of  the  usefulness  of 
tract  distribution  abroad,  from  the  countless 
instances  in  the  records  of  this  branch  of  bene- 
volence, must  suffice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  the 
eminent  Scotch  missionary  from  India,  stated 
at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  that  a  missionary  visited  the  west  of 
Bengal,  and  found  that  aeverol  yeara  before  his 
visit,  a  tract  called  the  "  Ten  Commandments" 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Hindoo  devotee. 
The  devotee  had  died  an^cted,  but  the  good 
seed  had  come  in  contaft  with  the  soil  of 
honest  hearts,  and  did  a  noble  work.  Very 
soon  one  hundred  souls  were  baptized,  all  the 
fruit  of  that  single  tract 

The  present  amazing  revolution  in  China, 
threatening  the  existence  of  the  Tartar  dynasty 
and  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  that  vast 
Empire,  may  be  traced,  in  the  wonder-working 
Providence  of  God,  to  fhe  influence  of  a 
Chinese  tract,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tae-Ping-Wnng,  the  insurgent  chief,  in  1834. 
Lcang-Afa,  the  faitbfiil  native  preacher,  was 
the  author  of  "  Good  Worda  to  admonish  the 
Age,"  copies  of  which  he  distributed  among 
the  literati  daring  the  examinations  at  Canton, 
1833-4,  suffering  persecution  for  his  zeal. 


;» 


Nez  Percea,  Creole,  or  Nt^ro-Oerman,  N^ro- 
English,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  French,  Low 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Dutch,  German,  Romaoesc,  Lithuanian,  Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian  or  Magyar,  Slavoniao,  TJp- 


The  head  of  the  present  movement 
the  literati,  and  gained  his  first  knowledge 
the  Christian  scheme  from  the  tract  ihos 
placed  in  bia  hand.  Ten  years  later  "  he  is 
round  traveling  through  Kwangsi,  preaching 
the  new  doctrine ;"  and  in  1846,  receiving  the 
instructions  of  the  American  missionary.  As 
lie  insurgent  army,  of  which  he  is  the  leader, 
advances  in  its  progress  toward  the  capital  of 
the  Empire,  400  printers  are  employed  m  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  the  Pcntatcaui  and  tha 
Goqxil  of  Matthew,  Gutalaff's  version,  so  Dwn- 
bered  as  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  printing 
the  sacred  volume  entire ;  and  one  account  re- 
presents the  forces  of  the  chief,  as  "  an  army  of 
colporteurs,"  ecatteriDE  publications  more  or 
less  pure  in  their  religions  tenets,  among 'the 
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Dcovinces  ikef  traverae.  Thej  are  described 
by  a  nussionarj  as  followa :  "  These  tracts 
show  a  Tery  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  most 
importaat  points  of  Chriatian  doctrine,  and 
were  prepared  and  printed  by  the  iosargcnts 
tbemselves.  One  of  them  contains  a  eummarv 
of  the  Tea  Command  mcots,  each  command- 
ment bciag  accompanied  by  a  brief  explani 
tioQ  and  a  verse  of  a  hymn.  Forms  of  prayer 
are  also  given,  one  of  which  contains  several 
of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Prayer 
is  offered  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  change  the  corrupt  heart,  and  for  the  inter- 
cession of  Jeaus  Christ  as  Mediator.  The  ob- 
wrraoce  of  the  Sabbath  ia  enjoined,  as  also 
morning  and  evening  worship,  and  giving  of 
thanks  at  meals.  These  precqi^  it  is  Dclievcd, 
are  strictly  observed  iiy  the  whole  army. 
Thelt  and  opinm^moking  are  both  capital 


Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  remark- 
able movement,  and  how  ranch  soever  of  snpec- 
stitioD  may  be  mingled  in  the  religions  ele- 
ments of  the  insurrection,  it  is  an  impressivo 
illostration  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  press, 
and  a  demoostratioa  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
humblest  means  when  employed  bv  ihe  Pro- 
vidence and  Spirit  of  God  for  tlie  accom- 
plishment of  vast  r«snlt& 

RdigioM  Perwdieals. — Beddes  the  ente^ 
priaes  thns  noticed,  the  Tract  Society  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  extensive  publishers  of 
Rdigious  Periodicals  in  the  world.  In  1843  the 
"Amsriam  Masen^er,"  a  monthly  newspaper  of 
a  highly  evangelical,  practical  character,  was 
commenced,  and  it  has  advanced  in  circulation 
from  year  to  year,  till  it  has  reached  the  immense 
nomber  of  204,000  copies  monthly,  or  abont 
two  and  a  half  million  copies  in  a  year.  The 
"Jjiurikaiutcher  Botschqfter,"  (American  M»- 
senger  in  GtrTnati^  %as  issued  in  1847,  and  has 
gained  a  circnlattoa  (about  25,000  monthly) 
greater  than  an?  religions  periodical  in  that  kn- 
gnage.  TAe  (AiitTjPajiCT-,"  a  beautifully  illn* 
trated  newspaper  for  the  young,  be^n  Jan. 
1852,  and  already  reaches  more  tamUies  than 
were  supplied  with  jnvenile  papers  of  all  classes, 
at  the  time  it  was  issued ;  while  most  others  have 
ilnce  improved  in  character  and  in  circulation. 
The  number  printed  monthly  is  not  br  from 
300,000  copi^  requiring  the  time  of  a  power- 
preas  forty-sii  days  for  each  monthly  issne,  print- 
mg  two  papers  each  stroke  of  the  prcs^  A 
demand  das  arisen  for  the  "  Child's  Paper"  in 
Great  Britain,  and  several  thousand  copies  are 
sent  montily  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Since 
these  enterprises  commenced,  there  have  been 
printed  of  the  American  Mesenger,  164^25,600 
Mpies  ;  of  the  Botachafter,  1,366,000 ;  and  of 
the  Child's  Paper,  6.611,000 ;  total,  24,102,- 
600. 

PuWioi(;DJM.— The  pubUcfttions  of  the  soci- 
ety printed  in  this  country,  now  nomber  abont 
2,000,  including  more  than  40O  books.  Of 
these  65  volnmea  and  18G  tracts  and  chjtdren's 


tracts  are  in  the  German  language ;  21  books 
and  102  tracts  in  the  French;  13  books  and 
65  tracts  in  the  Spanisltf  22  books  and  tracts 
in  the  PortugTust;  16  in  the  Italian;  35  in 
the  (FbIjA  ,-  27  in  the  Dutch ;  44  in  the  Danith; 
23  in  the  Suiedish;  aod  4  in  the  Hun^rian; 
the  remainder  being  in  English.  They  em- 
brace as  rich  and  varied  a  collection  of  stand- 
ard works  in  practical  theology  as  exists  in 
any  lan^age.  The  style  of  printing  and  illus- 
tration in  which  they  are  iaiiied  does  credit  to 
American  art  In  cheapness  they  are  believed 
to  be  unrivaled.  The  circulation  of  some  of 
the  troctfl  has  exceeded  half  a  million  copies  ; 
and  of  particular  Tolumes,  200,000  or  300,000. 
Baxter's  Call  has  had  a  circulation  of  400,000 
copies  i  the  Pictorial  Tract  Primer,  300,000 ; 
and  D'Anbigni's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
82,000,  sets  of  4  or  5  volumes.  The  aggregate 
circulation  oF tracts  has  beco  about  140,000,000, 
and  of  volumes  abont  10,000,000,  embracing 
15,000  libraries ;  making  a  total,  including 
24,102,600  copies  of  periodicals,  of  about  okb 

HUSnnBD  AND    BBVESIT-PIVE   MILUOSS  OP   PPD- 

LioATioKS.  If  to  this  be  added  the  publications 
distributed  in  foreign  lands  by  uie  society's 
friends,  estimated  to  average  20  pages  each, 
21,115,200  copies,  it  will  make  a  grand  total 

of  abont  TWO   HONDRBO   MILLIOSB   OP  PUBUCA- 

TIONB.  or  an  average  of  more  than  one  for  each 
fiimily  of  the  human  race. 

Tract  House.— The  Tract  Society's  Honse  Is 
a  spaciona  edifice  near  the  City  Hall,  New- 
York,  about  80  feet  on  Nassau  street,  and  100 
feet  on  Spruce  street,  and  ia  five  Etorics  hjgh 
in  front  and  six  stories  in  the  rear,  with  a  cen- 
tral court  for  light  and  air.  It  was  bnilt  in 
1825  on  the  site  previouslv  occupied  by  a  small 
tavern  or  grocery,  and  rebuilt  in  1846  to  pro- 
vide tor  new  machinery,  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing necessities  of  the  Society's  business. 
Its  fifty  apartments  are  heated  tfaroughont  by 
steam.  Besides  the  two  stores  and  officfs  now 
rented  to  others,  it  furnishes  accommodations 
for  nearly  thirty  printing  and  hydraulic  press- 
es, propelled  by  steam,  and  for  nearly  30O 
persona  engaged  in  the  executive,  eomraerdal 
and  manufacturing  departments  of  the  Soci- 
ety's service.  A  debt  of  about  $40,000  still 
incumbers  the  estate  of  the  Society.  The 
fiist  building  was  the  scene  of  the  ertensive 
revivals  of  religion,  connected  with  the  labors 
of  Harlan  Page ;  and  a  daily  prayer-mcetiog 
of  the  employees  in  the  Tract  House,  now 
hallows  ail  its  ioflnences  for  good.  The  meet- 
ings of  every  committee  are  uniformly  opened 
with  prayer. 

Executive  Oguxn  of  the  American  Traa  So- 
cirtj/.—Son.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  President ; 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Haltock,  D.D.,  Rev.  0.  Eastman 
and  Eev.  R.  3.  Cook,  Con-espondluK  Secreta- 
ries J  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommera,  Recording 
Secretary,  0.  R,  Kingsbury,  Assistant  Sccro 
tary ;  Hoses  Allen,  'Esu-  Treasurer  and  Isaac 
W.  Brinckcrhoff,  Depository. 
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Tkk  Pbesbyteeian  Boaad  or  Pdbucatios 
WHB  organized  b;  the  General  Aesemblj  id 
1840.  Its  great  design  was  to  co65>erftte  with 
the  Christian  nuDistr;  in  publiBbing  divine 
truth.  One  of  the  specifio  objects  of  the  Board 
is,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  licentioos  lit^ 
erature.  Another  is,  "  to  furnish  a  thoronghly 
BOond  Calviniatic  literatore."  It  does  not, 
however,  attempt  to  furnish  excluaiTely  doc- 
trinal works,  bat  also  such  as  are  practical 
and  derotional.  A  lai^  portion  of  its  issnea 
arc  of  the- latter  description,  and  such  as  may 
be  read  withont  o^ce  by  all  emngelical 
denominations. 

PiAlishing  Department. — During  the  year 
ending  March  31, 18-H,  the  Boaru  hare  pub- 
lished 16  new  books,  one  of  which  is  in  (he 
Qermon  language.  Of  theae  books^  there  hare 
been  prinUd  38,250  copies.  They  have  also 
added  to  their  Catalog  9  tracts  in  12mo, 
and  1  in  ISmo,  of  which  have  been  printed 
2G,000  copies.  They  have  also  jointed  25,000 
copies  of  the  Fteebyterian  Family  Almanac. 
Total  copies  of  new  books  and  tracts,  83,250. 
The  reprints  of  former  publications  during  the 
year,  amount  to  506,500  copies.  Total  amount 
of  copies  published  during  the  year,  595,750. 
The  aggregate  number  of  vdumes  published 
by  the  Board,  from  their  organization  In  1840, 
to  March  31, 1853,  has  amounted  to  2,020,450. 
The  aggr^ate  number  of  tracti  published  dar- 
ing the  aomo  period  has  amounted  to  2,131,450. 


2d  THr,  tl3 ;  13th  nar,  •S.OOl  41 ;  aOth  nu,  t3,7M  39. 
llOi  TW,  tMO ;  12Ui  JMT,  11,900. 


The  total  number  of  volamcs  and  tracts  pab- 
iished  by  the  Board,  from  1840,  to  March  31, 
1853,  has  amounted  to  4,151,900. 

Besides  this,  the  Board  printed  and  circu- 
lated, the  last  year,  15,000  copies  of  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Eecord,  and  of  the  Sabbatb- 
School  Visitor,  41,000. 

Receipts. — The  receipts  of  the  past  year  have 
been,  for  books  and  tracts  sold,  $77,648 ;  dona- 
tions for  salaries  and  expenses  of  colportenrs, 
«I5,8G6  ;  for  Sabbath-School  Visitor,  86,111 ; 
for  distribolion  of  books  and  tracts,  $1,413 ; 
for  stereotyping  certain  books,  Sl,175.  The 
aggregaU  amoujit  of  sales,  from  the  Ist  of  Aivil, 
1841,  to  AprU  1, 1853,  is  8466,513  75.  The 
aggregate  reeeivUfor  eehortage,  from  April  1, 

1847,  to  April  1,  1853,  have  amounted  to 
847,677  10.  The  aggregate  recei'^for  distri- 
buiim,  from  April  1, 18J8,  to  April  1,  1853, 
have  amounted  to  86,085  19.  Tottil  amonnt 
of  receipts  for  colportage  and  distribntioD, 
during  the  periods  above  mentioned,  beti^ 
853,762  29.  The  total  incraissi/ranjjto  from 
all  sources,  the  year  past,  amounts  to  812,- 
052  35,  which  is  nearly  14  per  cent.  compareO 
with  the  receipts  of  1 844.  It  appenis  that  the 
income  of  the  Board  hat  been  IrAled  hi  ten 
years,  and,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of 

1848,  the  year  in  which  the  colporteur  ento 
prise  commenced,  the  increase  has  been  aearl; 
as  great,  presenting  8103,544  46,  inst^  of 
838,213  92,  or  S65,330  S4  increase. 
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7^  Colporteur  EttUrprue. — "  This  branch  of 
aerrice  is  ever;  jear  iDcrcasmf^  in  ioterest.  and 
opeoJDg  berore  tDe  Cborch  most  pleasing  pi 
pects  of  great  ttnd  pennaDentlf  beneficial 
salts."     The  rollowiif^  Eummar;  will  dkow 
vbat  has  been  done  the  past  year ; 

1.  Whole  numbtr  cf  Coiportatrs,  151 ;  of 
whom  OTM  was  in  India,  fix  in  the  British  Pro- 
vinces, three  in  Maine,  ttDO  in  New  Uampehire, 
tteaitif^m  in  New  York,  four  in  New  Jeraej, 
tixtem  in  PennsTlTimia,  oaa  in  Maryland,  Iwo 
in  Vir^nia,  bcHve  in  North  Carohna,  «i  in 
Booth  Carolina,  j!/U«n  in  Georgia,  too  in  Z" 
rida,  ont  in  AtabaJna,  one  in  Mississippi, 

in  Looisiana,  five  in  Texas,  one  in  Arkansas, 
two  in  Kentnckv,  one  in  Michigan,  six  in  Te 
ncsaee,  nine  in  Ohio,  (Aree  in  Iowa,  foitrlMn 
Indiana,  ten  in  Illinois,  four  in  Miaaoori,  and 
one  in  Wisconsin ;  or  144  distributed 
States  of  the  Union. 

2.  DutTibviion  of  £oab.— gales  91,8( 
Tunea.  Gifts,  9,581  volumes.  To  which  add 
28,000  TOloines  distribnted  by  the  Sjnoda  of 
Pittsbargh  (23,000)  and  Virginia  (5,000),  and 
e^nindnded  in  the  report  of  donations;  the 
total  is  135,983  Tobmes. 

Datnbulum  of  Trads. — By  the  colportcnrs, 
871,547  pages ;  hj  the  Synods  of  Pittsburgh 
(25,000)  and  Virginia  (23,000)— 48,000,  and 
mcluded  in  the  report  of  donations  381,000 ; 
making  a  total  of  1,300,547  pages. 

4.  Fanalia  visited,  65,734 ;  and  2,451  in  Sy- 
nod of  Pittsburgh ,'  total,  68,185. 

5.  Preabyterian  families  without  the  Con- 
tusion of  Faith,  2,340. 

6.  Families  without  any  religious  book  ex- 
cept the  Bible,  1,603. 

7.  l^me  spoit  by  colporteurs,  41  years  and 
a  few  dajs. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  t^is  enteq>rise,  the 
Board  say,  in  their  report : — "  By  the  testimo- 
nies of  clergymen  of  our  own  and  other  charch- 
es,  as  well  as  those  of  colportairs,  and  by  the 
f^ioioDS  of  others,  well  qualified  to  judge,  we  are 
autisGed  that  the  books  of  this  Board  are  exert' 
ing  a  moat  potent  and  xdutary  injlaenee  on  the 
Td'gioiischaTailer  of  oar  nation.  Tbia  is  done,  as 
veil  by  a  positive  efiect  in  informing  men's 
minds  and  moTing-  their  hearts,  as  by  the  indi- 
rect, bat  no  less  valoable  operation  of  convert- 
ing wrong  tast«S  and  moulding  religions  think< 
ii^  to  some  definite  shape.  The  historical, 
biographical,  and  practical  works  are  extend- 
bg  and  deepening  the  impressions  of  a  com- 
mon Christianity  and  a  common  Protestautism, 
and  aiding  other  influences  in  fixing  upon  the 
hearts  of  our  people  the  great  principle,  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  the  strong  de- 
fence, as  it  is  the  true  source,  of  our  civil  and 
relipous  liberty.  Ofactual  conversions  through 
the  instruraentality  of  lunks  and  tracts,  our 
colporteurs  relate  numerous  pleasing  accounts." 

GraluiUmi  Distriindion.—'Tb^  Board  have 
niflde  donations  of  books  and  tracts  the  past 
feu,  ezclasivc  of  those  given  away  by  cotpor- 


tenrs,  to  tbo  smoant  of  $2,358,  viz. :  to  Sab- 
batk^chools,  2,535  volumes;  to  nsval  and 
military  stations  and  ship»<>f-war,  142 ;  to 
homane  institntions,  60 ;  to  literary  and  theo- 
logical institutions,  226;  to  ministers,  850; 
to  feeble  churches,  1376  ;  to  individuals  for 
gratnitous  distribution,  1323 ;  total  volumes, 
6^17,  and  381,032  pageeof  tracts;  9.581  vols. 
and  871,547  pages  of  tracts  have  been  given 
by  colportenrs. 

;  aegrtgale  namber  of  volumes  givea 
away,  independent  of  the  donations  made  by 
colporteurs,  from  1847,  when  lie  Board  com- 
menced making  donations,  to  1854,  is  32,285. 
The  aggre^te  number  of  pages  of  tracts  given 
away  dating  the  some  period,  is  1,467,300. 

TttB  "Mbthodkt  Book  Concben,"  New 
Tork,  is  the  extensive  and  cnt^risin^  pub- 
lishing agency  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Courts  a  pro  rata  portion  of  its  occnraulaled 
funds  have  been  or  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  South ;  and  the  latter  or- 
ganization formed  an  establishment  in  1854, 
for  publishing  at  the  South.  From  the  im- 
perfect data  available,  we  can  only  give  the 
facta  of  1853-4,  as  follows:  the  namber  of 
volumes  of  general  catalogue  books  printed, 
680,500 ;  number  of  Sunday-school  books, 
1,128,000;  number  of  tract  books,  110,000, 
laklng  the  isBa«8  of  a  single  year,  of  laiver 
r  smalter  books,  not  far  from  2,000,000.  The 
Sunday-School  Advocate,"  has  a  circulation 
of  about  115,000,  semi-monthly.     The  "  Mis- 


Joamal,  weekly,  a  circulation  of  33,000.  lie 
statistics  of  the  "  Concern"  at  Ciocinnati,  0., 
are  not  included,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 

Thb  Avbhican  Baftibt  Pubucatioh  So- 
ciKTT  was  formed  in  1824.  Its  publications, 
denominational  and  general,  now  number  450. 
of  which  208  are  volumes.  Of  the  tracts,  218 
in  English,  15  in  German  sod  3  in  French. 
The  receipts  for  1853-4  were  849,612,  oT 
which  S35,218  were  for  sales  of  publications. 
The  number  of  colporteurs  employed  was  62, 
including  13  students  for  short  periods,  who 
sold  18,866  books;  granted  609  books  and 
236,308  pages  of  tracts;  visited  32,690  fami- 
lies and  3,758  vessels  and  canal  boats ;  held 
1,081  meetings ;  preached  1,558  sermons,  and 
organized  10  churches,  and  7  Sunday-schools. 
The  Society  has  a  building  fund  of  $25,000. 

CONORHHTIOSAI.  BoARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  was  formed  tn 
1829.  For  about  20  years  its  operations  were 
confined  to  the  publication  of  Doctrinal 
Tracts,  setting  forth  and  defending  the  doc- 
trinal views,  which  have  from  the  o^nning, 
distinguished  the  leading  divines  among  the- 
orthodox  Congregational  istfl  of  New  England. 
In  1850,  its  constitution  was  revised,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  publication  of  books ;  llev.  Sew- 
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all  HiirdiDg,  was  appoioUd  Secretary  nad 
General  Agent ;  and  an  act  of  incorporation 
wtk9  obtained.  The  object  of  the  Society  m 
thus  stated  in  the  second  article  of  ita  consti- 

"  It  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to  procnre 
and  circulate  such  tracts  and  books,  aa  are 
adapted  to  explain,  prove,  vindicate  and  illus- 
trate the  pccaJiar  and  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  discriminate  between  genuine  and 
eporioDS  religious  aSectiona  and  experience." 

In  Uicit  report  for  1852,  the  Eiecative  Coi 
mittee  say :  "  In  porsaance  of  this  object,  the 
Society  fcat  published  a  series  of  tracts,  fortj- 
Gve  in  number,  on  important  subjects  of  Chns- 
tian  doctrine  and  practice.  More  recently  they 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  publication 
of  books  ;  and  they  design  to  make  this  Soci- 
ety, for  the  Congregational  churches  of  our 
land,  what  the  Preabvterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation is  for  the  Presbyterian  chotchea.  And 
it  might  bo  appropriately  called,  as  it  is  in 
&ct,  the  Congrtgational  Board  o^  Ptiblication. 
We  have  conunenced  the  work  of  publishing 
the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  New 
England  theologians ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  continue  this,  until  wo  have  issued  editions 
of  the  works  of  that  class  of  i 

giilshed   for    their   theological   , 

whose  writ  logs  and  Ubors  have  been  so  highly 
appreciated,  and  so  signally  biased,  in  the 
fonnation  and  prosperity  of  our  religions  char- 
acter and  institutions." 

Un  OF  PRlNCtPAl.  BOOK  AND  TRACT 
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GbitibaIj  Imcsbabe  op  EsLraiors  Booeb.— 
The  foregoing  statements  show  the  moat  grat- 
ifying reanltH  of  the  Christian  press,  in  fornidi- 
ing  to  the  masses  a  truly  Christian  literature. 
But  vast  and  beyond  calcokttOD  as  they  appear, 
they  by  no  means  present  a  complete  view  of 
the  immense  diffusion  of  religions  troth,  by 
thia  inatromcntality,  for  the  last  half  century. 
The  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  enterpriae 
of  Christian  societies,  and  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion, have  greatly  stimulated  the  prodactjon 
and  circulation  of  books,  and  especially  good 
books.  In  England,  a  centnry  two,  the  sales 
of  books  and  periodicals  lunounted  to  less  than 
$500,000  per  annum.  Now,  they  exceed  910,- 
500,000.  In  1171,  Sweyuheim  and  Fannartz, 
printo^  at  Borne,  whose  entire  stock  of  books 
12,000  volumes,  t«ll  the  Pope,  in  a  peti- 
"You  will  admire  how  and  where  we 
could  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper,  or 
even  rags,  for  such  a  number  of  vomnfts," 
which  1,000  reams  of  paper  wonid  have  pro- 
duced I  Isaiah  Thomas,  m  his  History  of  the 
Art  of  Printing,  says,  "  The  paper  manuCus 
tured  and  used  for  book  printing  fin  ISlOl  may 
bo  calculated  at  about  70,000  reams,  {prooably 
equal  in  weight  and  size  to  30,000  reams  of 
the  style  now  nscd,)  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  used  for  spelling  and  other  small 
school-books.  The  price,  at  83  SO  a  ream, 
amounts  to  324^,000,  and  it  may  weigh  about 
630  tons."  Such  was  the  book-trade  in  this 
conntiy  leas  than  forty  years  ago.  In  1848. 
the  sum  of  3142,122  was  paid  for  paper  alone 
by  the  American  Bible,  Tract,  and  Sunday- 
school  societies— $67,000  hy  the  Tract  Socie^ 
— an  amount  exceeding  one-half  the  amount 
piud  iu  the  whole  coun^  in  1810.  Frobablv 
a  single  private  publishing  house  pay  as  mucA 
as  VM  these  aocicties  together — possibly  as 
much  as  all  publishers  in  1810. 

As  late  as  1825,  publishers  of  religions  books 
often  resorted  to  subscriptions  to  secure  them- 
selves &om  loss.  Such  works  as  are  now  abun- 
dant, at  the  lowest  prices,  could  hardly  bo 
procured  at  bookstores ;  and  bookstores  were 
few  in  number,  and  of  doubtful  saccess.  An 
examination  of  the  files  of  the  New  York  Ol>- 
shows  that  the  whole  number  of  reli- 
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^ious  books  noticed  in  any  way  in  its  columns 
in  1826,  was  gevenUm.  For  months  together, 
there  was  no  advertisement  of  a  religious  book. 
Scott's  Commentary  was  offered  for  824.  In 
1635,  the  "new  publication"  list  had  twenty' 
four  new  books  by  the  trade.  At  this  period 
commenced  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
"  volume  circulation"  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  other  institutions  were  stimulated 
to  efibrt,  or  brought  ipto  being.  The  issues 
of  the  book-trade  rapidly  increased,  and,  in 
1841,  the  ObserTer's  "  new  publicatjon "  list 
noticed  cm  hundrtd  and  tvxnttf-five  religions 
works  by  the  trade — exclusive  of  all  by  pub- 
lishing societies — or  five  tima  at  many  at  in 


1835.  Id  1641,  colportaee,  or  the  systemaUi 
drcuiation  of  good  booRs,  especiall»  axaang 
the  destitnte,  coTnmenced,  and  it  has  been  cod- 
Stantly  incrMieing  since.  Other  inBtitntions 
have  greatly  extended  their  efforts  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  booka.  Bnt  the  boot-trade 
baa  also  stretched  forward  ita  anccessfiil  euter- 
priees  Eimultaneonal; ;  and  one  hundred  and 
sixt^gAt  religions  books  issued  tw  the  trade, 
are  ooticed  in  the  Obseirer  of  1648,  or  an  ad- 
vance of  aeren  hniidred  per  cent,  on  the  issoea 
of  1635.  Fubtishera  now  issne  ediliona  of 
3,000  or  5,000  copies  of  SDch  books,  as  in  1826, 
they  would  hare  regarded  it  hazardous  to  pub- 
lish, except  bj  BubscriptioD.  The  bookseUing 
bnsinei«  was  never  so  safe,  kcrative,  and  pros- 
perons  as  now.  Several  extensive  houses  are 
engaged  eiclnsivelj  in  the  publication  of  reli- 
gious books ;  and  it  is  probable  that  <mt  of 
them  issues  more  practical  rdigioos  works  on- 
nually,  than  were  eold  by  the  whole  corps  of 
bookaellers  in  the  United  States  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Thos  showing  that  the  produiAioD 
and  circulation  of  cheati  retigioos  books  by 
benevolent  societies,  white  it  may  deprive  the 
trade  of  a  certain  class  of  books,  far  more  than 
compensates  for  this  loss  by  the  taste  which  it 
creates  for  Eolid  and  religious  reading. 

The  foregoing  statements  respecting  the 
opCTatioDs  of  benevolent  institntions,  inclading 
toe  Christian  press,  show  that  they  are  the 
right  arm  of  Vu  missionary  enUrprist,  in  all 
lands.  The  domestic  missionary  wbo  wisely 
avails  himself  of  the  aid  be  may  derive  from 
Sahbath-eehool  publications,  tracts,  books  and 
periodicals,  either  as  a  means  of  edification  and 
salvatioa  for  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  as  an 
instnunentality  for  extending  his  inflaeuce  be- 
yond the  bonndaries  of  his  congregation,  mav 
mottiplv  his  power  for  good  ind^ilcly.  And, 
li;  caUing  in  the  help  of  a  faithful  eolportenr, 
to  penetrate  the  '  rwions  beyond,'  and  convey 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  destitute  and 
erring  whom  he  may  not  personally  reach,  the 
leaven  of  the  Glospel  may  be  made  to  pervade 
the  masses  of  the  peopK  and  a  demand  te  crea- 
ted for  pulpit  ministrations,  such  as  mi^bt  not 
exist  in  long  years,  were  these  auxiliary  in- 
fluences o^lected  or  overlooked.  And  bo  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary.  If  succeeding  Kcner- 
ations  of  mimionariea  are  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessois,  the  lesnlts  of 
that  experience  mnst  be  committed  to  the 
Dress.  If  the  schools  on  heathen  ground  are 
o  be  made  the  soorce  of  abiding  good,  there 


must  be  a  Christian  literature  provided  for  the 
generations  of  readers  thus  trained.  It  the  Gos- 
pel is  to  be  proclaimed  beyond  the  restricted 
precincts  of  the  several  missions,  and  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  existing  generation 
of  heathen  arc  to  have  the  word  of  hfe,  it  most 
be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  printed  page.  If 
the  mountains  of  snpastition  and  error  and 
ignorance  are  to  be  lifted  off  from  the  heathen 
mind,  the  lever  of  the  press  must  be  applied. 
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If  the  advances  made  from  year  to  year  Id  the 
acquisition  of  langnages  and  in  the  adaptation 

of  truth  to  simple  minds,  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
tbe  missionaries  must  employ  their  pecs,  and 
the  printing-prea  most  embody  and  multiply 
the  results  of  missionary  toil  The  stupendona 
undertaking  of  printing  a  Christian  lileraturefor 
tht  uorltl  must  be  prosecuted  with  steady  zeal 
and  enlarged  lib^ality.  The  improvements 
coDstdutly  making  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
printing  art  must  be  potent  to  the  missionary 
cause ;  and  the  religious  literature  of  standara 
worth  in  the  English  language  must  be  made 
the  heritage  of  the  reading  world.  The  sys- 
tems of  oggrcasive  Christian  effort  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  press  in  America,  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  machinery  of  missions  uni- 
versally ;  so  that  native  piety  may  End  active 
employment,  and  the  unevangelized  hordes  be 
approached  with  adapted  agencies  for  their 
elevation  and  salvation.  Way-side,  firfrside 
preaching,  oral  and  printed,  should  attend  and 
complement  the  more  formal  proclamations  of 
divine  truth,  until  the  time  comes  when  none 
need  say  to  his  brother,  "  know  the  Lord, 
for  all  sball  know  bim  from  the  least  ev# 
nnto  tbe  greatest." 

BOODALOOK :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  India. 

BOOTAN :  A  village  in  the  district  of 
Uaulmain  in  Burmah — an  outetation  of  the 
Msnlmain  Baptist  mission. 

BORABOIU. :  One  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 

BOBKEO  :    Bee  Indian  Archipdago. 
B0SJESUAJ4S  :    The  some  as  Stakmat, 

BRAHMA:  The  supreme  god  of  the 
Hindoos.    In  Hindustani,  the  word  is  a  neuter 

noun,  derived  by  grammarians  from  the  verb 
!>rih  to  grow,  and  tbe  suffix  man,  and  thus 
means  that  wluch  grows,  or  the  Supreme  Being 
regarded  under  the  aspect  of  development,  ana 
revealed  by  tha  creation  of  worlds.  The  word, 
however,  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  also, 
and  means  the  Supreme  Absolute  Spirit,  not 
regarded  as  a  creative  force,  bat  shut  up  in 
himself  without  external  manifestations  of  any 

BEAEMINS  :     The  name  employed  to 

designate  that  body  or  order  of  jiriesls,  who 
have  always  been  the  eole  guardians,  precep- 
tors and  ministers  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 
TliiB  order  is  of  extreme  antiqui^,  and  thCT 
and  their  followers  are  noivereally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  tribe  spmng  from  the  CaaeasiBii 
variety  of  the  human  species.  Their  sacred 
books  or  vedas  represent  them  as  invading  In- 
dia from  the  north-west,  throuKh  Afghanistan 
and  the  Pimjanb,  at  a  very  early  penod,  when 
they  seem  to  have  made  more  considerable  prcv 
gress  in  literature,  philosophy,  mathematics 
and  medicine,  than  their  cotemporariee  iu 
other  regions  of  the  world. 
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BRAHMINISM:  Tie  religion  ofUie  Brah- 
mins, which  is  Uie  prevEiiliDg  religion  of  Hin- 
dooBtan,  and  professed  b;  aboat  160,000,000  of 
people,  is  one  of  the  gromest  impoeitiona  ever 
mooe  upon  an  ignorant  and  d^roded  people, 
by  a  corrupt  and  avaricious  priesthooa,  bear- 
ing, in  tnan;  particol&rs,  a  Etriking  neem- 
blance  to  Popery. 

Ideas  of  God.— The  Hindoos,  in  general,  en- 
tert^Q  vague,  iDCongrnous,  end  tuworthy  no- 
tions of  the  Deity.  Borne  call  him  the  invisi- 
ble and  ever  ble^ed  ;  others  ascribe  to  him  a 
for&i ;  others  snppose  he  ezists  like  an  incoD- 
ceirably  small  atom ;  sometimes  he  is  repre- 
sented as  male,  and  at  other  times,  as  female; 
sometimes  both  male  and  female,  producing  a 
world  by  conju^l  union ;  sometimes  the  ele- 
ments assume  his  place,  and  at  other  times  he 
is  a  deified  hero.  According  to  the  Hindoo 
theology,  Brahme,  the  great  Being,  is  the 
supreme,  eternal,  uncreated  Being.  Bramha, 
the  first  created  being,  by  whom  he  made  and 
governs  the  world,  is  the  prmce  of  good  spir- 
its.— Vecshnu,  or  Vishnoo,  is  the  great  pre- 
server of  men.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared 
on  earth  nine  times,  in  so  many  incarnations. 
Seeva,  or  Siva,  is  the  destroyer.  This  three- 
fold divinity,  armed  with  almighty  power,  has 
nnder  him  no  Icse  than  333,000,000  of  inferior 
deities.  These  arc  represented  in  innumerable 
forms,  by  dumb  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  The 
Hindoos  also  worship  men,  a>w»,  monkeyi,  ti- 
ger$,  serpents,  trees,  stona,  rivers,  and  even  Satan 
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Character  of  their  goda.— The  Hindoo  gods 
are  represented  as  practising  withont  restraint 
every  species  of  wickednesa  that  can  be  im- 
agined ;  and  their  sacred  books  are  filled  with 
details  of  these  di^nsting  abominations,  too 
polluting  to  be  recited.  In  obscenity,  nothing 
con  be  compared  with  one  of  these  sacred 
books,  called  Bhagnwata.  Tet  it  is  the  de- 
light of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  flist  book  they 
Sat  in  the  hands  of  tiieir  children ;  as  if  they 
fjiberately  intended  to  form  them  to  dissolute 
habits.  The  meet  frightful  images  are  made 
as  representations  of  their  gods.  Doorga,  the 
wife  of  Siva  or  Seeva,  the  Destroyer,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  frowning  countenance  and  najied 
breast  Her  right  foot  treads  on  a  lion.  She 
has  fonr  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  holds  an 
infant  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  while  its  body 
is  pierced  through  with  a  trident  she  holds  in 
tiie  second  hand.  The  other  two  hands  are 
filled  with  weapons  of  dcsfruction  ;  and  she  is 
ornamented  with  a  necklace  of  human  sknils. 
Siva,  also,  is  represented  in  a  moat  terrific 
form,  ornamented  with  Berpents,  covered  .with 
the  ^es  of  a  funeral  pile,  aughting  in  cemeter- 
ies, and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  ghosts  and 
goblins.  In  thb  character,  human  victims,  or 
the  blood  of  beasto,  is  necessMj  to  appease 
their  wrath. 

Character  of  their  Prie^hood^Th^  Brah- 
mins  are  the  legal  priests  of  Hindoostan  ;  and 


from  tbem  it  is  called  Brabminiam.  They  ex- 
alt themselves  above  every  other  class  of  their 
coontiymen.  They  are  arrogant,  subtle,  ava- 
ricious, deceitful,  selfish,  and  vicious.  Tliey 
make  great  pretensions  to  learning  and  sanc- 
tity ;  while  they  are  really  ignorant  and  ex- 
ceedingly dimolute  and  destitute  of  principle 
Hindooism,  from  the  foundation  to  the  t^ 
stone,  is  one  cold  system  of  selfishness.  Ita 
ultimate  object  is  the  a^randizement  of  Oia 
priesthood ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  they  fce^ 
the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance.  Their 
sacred  books  are  kept  in  a  language  nuknown 
and  forbidden  to  the  people,  and  can  be  ex- 
plained onl^  bv  the  Brahmins.  Alt  leamiii^ 
IS  monopolized  by  them  ;  and  the  people  are 
discouraged  from  any  attempts  to  elevate  th^ 
intellectual  condition.  In  their  domestic  and 
social  capacity,  nothing  can  be  done  without  a 
Brahmin ;  and  a  Brahmin  caonot  work  witli- 
)r  a  feast  All  oQerin^  made  to  the 
go<^  go  to  these  avaricioos  priests  ;  and  the 
giving  of  ^presents  and  distribution  of  mooey 
to  Brahmins  is  the  most  eflectual  way  of  giun- 
ing  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  sin.  The  Brahmin  is  revered  as  a 
god,  and  addressed  and  worshiped  as  a  god. 
The  people  fall  down  before  him,  and  lick  the 
very  dost  of  his  feet  They  believe  that  the 
Brahmin  can,  bv  his  enchantments  and  right- 
eoQsn^  coQtrot  both  the  gods  and  men  ;  and 
this  gives  him  a  wonderfaT  preeminence.  In 
all  things  be  domineers  over  the  multitude; 
works  on  their  fears ;  tnma  every  superstition 
to  bis  own  account ;  and  takes  every  advan- 
tage of  their  ignorance,  superstition,  and  ere- 
duu^,  to  enrich  himself  and  increase  Wa 
power.  The  pride  and  dissimulation,  and  the 
intrigue  and  dishonest  of  a  Brahmin,  are 
proverbial. 

Rdigious  Mendiaaits. — Montery  is  a  very 
necessary  appendage  to  every  ^fstem  of  priest- 
craft ;  and,  of  course,  might  be  expected  to 
find  a  place  in  Brahiuinism.  The  numh  of 
firahmmism,  like  those  of  Popery,  ore  divided 
into  numerous  classes ;  and  several  of  the 
highest  of  these  classes  are  only  open  to  the 
Brahmins.  Some  persons  become  ascetics  by 
inheritance,  and  in  consequence,  enjoy  certain 
revenues ;  others  become  such  from  necessi^  ; 
others,  on  account  of  their  pretended  sanctity 
and  abstraction  from  the  world ;  others,  on 
account  of  a  tow,  devote  themselves  to  what 
they  call  a  rdigious  life.  Most  of  them  pre- 
tend to  be  religious  teachers.  The  Hindoos 
entertain  the  idea  that  religion  is  some  wild 
vagary,  attmnable  only  by  priests  and  devo- 
tees, but  not  practicable  for  people  in  commoa 
life.  ITiese  Religious  Orders  are  b^ars  by 
profession ;  and  it  is  esteemed  meritorious  to 
give  to  tiiem.  _  They  are  a  great  Bcourge  to  the 
country,  contributing  greatly  not  only  to  iio- 
poverish  it,  but  also  to  corrupt  and  debase  the 
morals  of  the  people.  These  idle  and  pretend- 
ed devotees  assemble  sometimes  in  armies  of 


ten  or  twelve  thoQ3&nd,aQd,  under  pretense  of 
niftking  pilgrimages  to  cntoin  temples,  In; 
whole  coootries  niiaer  coatribntion.  The;  ~-" 
geoerftUy  robust  and  stoat.  Thej  wear 
clothes,  and  commit  all  manner  of  eicea 
These  men  inflict  Toluatair  penances  npon 
thcmselres,  of  an  extraoroinary  charocter. 
The;  sometimes  hold  up  one  arm,  in  a  fixed 
position,  till  it  becomee  Btiff,  and  remaios  io 
that  sitoatioQ  dnrii^  the  rest  of  thdr  lives. 
Some  clench  their  BsU  rery  hard,  and  keep 
them  so  till  their  nails  grow  into  their  palms, 
and  appear  throi^h  the  back  at  their  hands. 
OtbeiB  toTQ  tiieir  faces  over  their  shoalders, 
and  keep  them  so,  till  they  fix  their  heads 
looking  backwards.  By  anch  means  they  in- 
crease their  celebrity,  and  become  objecta  of 
neater  veneration.  The  snppoeed  holinea  of 
Oieae  men  seems  to  sanctify,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  all  their  lioentionanen  and  abomi- 
nations. 

ChamcteT  ^thtir  Won/up. — From  what  we 
have  seen  of'^the  character  of  their  gods,  it 
may  be  readily  perceived  what  kind  of  wor- 
ship wonid  be  Hnpposed  to  be  pleasing  to  them. 
The  most  unbridled  and  di^usting  hcentioos- 
nees  is  made  a  part  of  the  pnblio  worship  of 
these  false  gods  ;  and  every  temple  has  a 
pany  of  dancing  girls,  who  are  uiamerf  ( 
godt,  and  are  kept  for  porpeees  of  impi 
In  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  celeb 
idols,  among  which  is  Juggemant,  all  distinc- 
tions of  sex  and  caste  are  abolished,  so  that 
men  may  gratify  their  evil  desires  with  impur 

Hindoo  notioru  ofsm. — The  notions  ^f  sin, 
inculcated  in  the  Hindoo  sacred  books,  like 
evety  other  part  of  the  system,  are  calculated 
to  exalt  the  priesthood.  Even  the  Br^miins, 
their  religions  teachers,  show  the  most  stnpid 
drfciency  in  dbtingnishing  between  good  and 
eriL  They  caO  good  evil,  and  evil  pod; 
light  darkne^  and  darknesi  light  Lying  is 
good,  if  it  result  in  immediate  benefit;  to 
qKak  the  truth  is  evil,  if  it  terminate  in  im- 
mediate loes.  Meats  aud  drinks,  divers  wash- 
ings and  corporeal  inflictions,  make  up  their 
righteousness,  while  nn  is  really  but  a  trans- 
gr^on  of  the  laws  of  ca«le.  To  lie,  steal, 
cheat,  deceive,  commit  sdolteiy,  and  wallow 
like  Bwine  in  moral  turpitude,  is  too  trifling  a 
thine  to  be  named ;  it  is  only  what  their  gods 
did  before  them.  But  to  eat  with  a  man  of 
another  caste,  however-respectable  he  may  be, 
or  to  drink  oat  of  the  same  cap,  is  a  sin  only 
pardonable  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  who 
orcaks  his  word  with  a  Brahmin, 


him  any  detriment,  directly  or  indirectly, ._ 
his  temporal  concerog,  will,  according  to  the 
Hindoo  scriptures,  be  condemned,  in  his  seoood 
birth,  to  become  a  deviL  He  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  on  the  earth  or  live  in  the  air  ; 
but  will  be  obliged  to  make  his  abode  in  a 
thick  forest,  among  the  branches  of  a  bnshy 
tree,  where  he  shall  never  cease  to  groan  t^ 


isr 

night  and  day,  curing  his  unhappy  lot,  and 
derived  of  all  food  but  toddy,  miieo  with  the 
slaver  of  a  dog,  which  he  shall  drink  out  of  the 
skull  of  a  death's  head.  It  b  ia  thb  way  that 
ofiencea,  imaginary  or  of  small  account,  are 
menaced  with  endless  ponishment ;  while 
adulterers,  perjurers,  robbers,  and  other  real 
cinders,  are  absolved  by  the  Brahmins  of 
their  actual  crimes,  for  selfish  objects,  aud  as- . 
sured  of  B  recompense  after  death. 

Hindoo  idem  of  Aionianaa.—Tb,s  fact  that 
all  false  systems  of  religion  contain  devices  of 
atonement  for  sin,  is  a  strong  testimony  that 
an  atonement  is  necessary ;  while  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  alone  reveals  the  only  true  and 
rational  method  of  reconciliation  between  of- 
fendincr  man  and  offended  Deity.  But,  the 
blind  heathen,  conscious  of  his  gntit,  resorts 
to  vain  and  foolish  expedients  for  taking  away 
sin.  Brahmin  ism  atwands  in  atonements. 
Holj  bathing,  reading  the  shostras,  pilgrimage, 
featmg,  giving  to  the  Brahmins,  feeding  devo- 
tees or  religioos  bc^ars,  building  temples,  with 
the  endlees  routine  of  sacrifices,  penances,  and 
religions  anslcrities,  which  make  up  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  Hindooism,  constitute  their 
atonements  for  sin.  Some  of  these  penances 
are  very  expensive,  and  most  of  them  attended 
with  great  bodily  mortifications ;  while  others 
are  disgosting,  filthy,  and  degrading.  Among 
these  are,  drinkinr  ijie  water  in  which  a  Brah- 
min has  washed  his  foot,  and  taking  atonement 
pills,  which  are  compos»l  of  the  milks,  curds, 
clarified  butter,  and  excrement  of  a  cow.  A 
man  in  Bombay  had  been  performing  a  penance 
of  a  very  painfol  character  for  sizteen  years. 
He  sat  in  a  miserable  shed,  holding  on  his  left 
hand  a  vessel  of  about  ten  pounds  weight, 
bich  contains  the  sacred  shrab.  His  whole 
rm  was  withered,  and  the  finger  nails  had  shot 
ont  like  rain's  horns,  Ave  or  ux  inches  in  length. 
Another  man  sat  in  the  open  air,  for  tuee 
months,  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  year, 
almost  naked ;  confining  himself  to  a  mot  about 
eight  ftet  in  diameter.  Passing  a  red  of  iron 
tluongh  the  tongae ;  hanging  suspended  by 
the  legs  from  a  tree,  over  a  slow  burning  fire, 
inhaling  the  smoke  and  sparks ;  leaping  on  a 

filank  set  full  of  sharpened  plates  of  iron ; 
ying  on  a  bed  made  of  a  plank  set  with  iron 
2 ikes ;  looking  at  the  mi^dian  sun  for  whole 
.ys  in  succession ;  faUing  on  the  face,  mark- 
ing the  place  of  the  head,  rising  and  falling 
again  from  the  marks,  and  repeating  this,_till 
a  specified  distance  has  been  measured ;  swing- 
ing through  the  air,  sospended  from  a  hook  In- 
serted in  the  back ;  and  other  penances,  too 
nnmeroos  and  too  foolish  to  be  mentioned,  are 
resorted  to  as  expedients  for  taking  away  sin, 
and  accninnlating  righteonsness.  And  their 
sacred  books  prescribe  even  the  most  indecent 
~imes,  as  atonements  for  sin. 

Fale—Aaxmntabiiity.—Tht  Hindoos  are  the 
most  cold-blooded  fatalista  in  the  world.   Every 
in  life  is,  according  to  their  noUon^ 
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tlie  result  of  dire  neceawty.  If  the;  are  pros- 
perous, it  is  foU.    If  they  are  in  distreas,  it  is 

Jolt.  To  lie,  cheat,  or  atciil,  is /ate.  To  be 
idle,  dissipated,  poor,  and  imprisODCd,  ia  faU. 
Tbe  poor  gufib-er  appareDtly  feels  do  remorse 
that  his  OWD  sin  Has  broaght  misery  oa  him. 
Qc  onlv  curses  his  hard  fate.  When  the  cri- 
miaal  is  detected  and  coodemned,  he  seems 
■  never  to  regard  himself  as  sofferine  the  joat 
penalty  of  the  law  ;  it  is  all  hie.  The  Hindoo 
ivritiDgs  t«ach,  that  it  is  the  Great  Spirit 
■which  is  difiiised  through  erery  form  of  ani- 
mated matter ;  that  actions  of  ever;  kind  are 
hii.  By  this  doctrine,  all  accountability  ia  de- 
stroyed, ond  liability  to  punishment  rendered 
preposterous. 

Sotiimt  of  Futurity. — The  Hindoo  scriptures 
t«ach  that  the  soul  must  pass,  in  certaia 
circumstances,  int«  eight  milhon  four  hundred 
thousand  diflerent  animal  bodies,  after  it  leaves 
the  human.  Yet,  the  people  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  of  futurity.  Tney  say 
the;  can  know  nothing  aboat  iL  Beyond  the 
l^ceent  life,  all  is  impenetrable  darkness  to  the 
Hindoos. 

Different  JgN  of  the  IForW.— The  Hindoos 
hold  that  there  are  four  ages  of  the  world,  the 
first  three  of  which  are  already  past  The 
first  was  the  golden  age,  of  1,728,000  years 
dorfttion ;  the  Becond,  the  silver  age  of  1,296,000 
years ;  the  third,  the  brazen  age,  of  664,000 
years;  and  tbe  fourth,  which  is  the  present, 
the  iron  age,  of  432,000  years.  They  believe 
that  in  the  first  ^^e,  men  were  as  tall  as  trees, 
and  lived  many  thousand  years  :  but  as  every 
affe  became  worse  and  worse,  the  people  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  their  lives  were  ehorlened ; 
that  even  the  Brahmins  themselves,  the  gods 
of  the  people,  have  lost  their  holiness,  and  are 
now  filled  with  covctonsncas  and  many  vices. 
Thus  they  account  for  the  prevailing  vice  and 
degradation,  instead  of  tracing  it  to  the  depra- 
vity of  their  own  heart& 

Coite. — There  is  no  part  of  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem, which  exerts  such  despotic  sway,  and 
eSbctnally  prevents  all  improvement,  as  cabi 
The^  were  originally  divided  into  four  oastts 
or  tribes,  via.,  the  Brakmiju,  tbe  Kikatriyat 
Ketraa,  the  Vaityat  or  Bices,  and  the  Sudres  . . 
Sooders,  each  of  which  ia  wain  subdivided  into 
a  large  number  of  bnuicEes.  Evei^y  indivi- 
dual remains  invariably  in  the  caste  in  which 
he  was  bom,  practices  its  duties,  and  is  debar- 
red from  ever  aspiring  to  a  higher,  whatever 
may  be  bia  merit  or  his  genius.  The  members 
of  each  tribe  must  adhere  invariably  to  the 
profession  of  their  ancestors,  and  continue  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  pursue  one  uni- 
form walk  of  life.  In  conBec|aence  of  this  nu- 
natural  distinction  of  caste,  all  motives  to  es- 
ertion,  ioquiry,  or  improvement,  are  completely 
extinguished  among  the  Hindoos ;  for  the  most 
honorable  actions,  the  most  beneficial  discov- 
wies.  the  most  virtuona  conduct,  secoro  no  re- 
spect or  advantage  to  a  person  of  inferior 


caste.  Kone  of  the  high  castce  will  eat  with 
any  of  the  low  castes.  The  fourth  and  most 
nomeroua  castes  are  xhe  Sudres  or  Soodera. 
Their  business  ia  xrvile  lahor ,-  and  whenever 
tbe  original  spirit  of  the  institution  has  not 
been  infringed  on,  thdr  dt^radation  is  inho- 
man.  Ihcy  are  compcUea  to  work  for  the 
Brahmins,  being  considered  as  created  solely 
tot  their  use.  They  are  not  allowed  to  collect 
property  because  such  a  spectacle  vould  giye 
pain  to  the  Brahmins.  To  them,  the  Vedaai 
or  sacred  books,  must  never  be  read.  There 
is  also  a  race  of  the  most  degraded  and  ani- 
versally  insulted  outcasts,  called  Parayos.  lit 
many  pUces,  their  very  approach  is  sufficient 
to  pollute  a  whole  neighborhood.  They  moat 
not  enter  a  atreet  where  the  Brahmins  live. 
When  thev  transgress,  the  higher  classes  will 
not  assaalt  them,  for  it  is  pollntioo  even  to 
touch  them  with  a  long  pole ;  but  through  the 
medium  of  others,  they  often  beat  them  at 
pleasure,  and  sometimea  put  them  to  death, 
without  dispute  or  inquiry.  For  every  species 
of  labor,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  men.  This 
division  of  labor  ia  r^ulated  according  to 
caste.  The  diviaions  of  the  former,  however, 
are  so  much  more  extenmve  than  the  nominal 
grades  of  the  latter,  that  different  individoalfl 
of  tbe  same  caste  are  engaged  in  difierent  oc- 
cupations. Still,  whatever  be  a  man's  capoci- 
ties,  he  can  never  rise  above  the  calling  of  his 
father.  He  will  perform  only  that  Kind  of 
labor  to  which  his  own  subdivision  of  caste 
are  accustomed.  One  man  of  low  caste  may 
be  a  doba  or  washerman,  and  another  of  the 
same  caste,  a  coolit  or  carrier  of  burdens,  and 
a  third,  a  paUnquin  bearer.  But  a  dobee 
would  scorn  to  act  aa  a  coolie.  Even  the  foot 
pedlar  will  not  carry  his  own  pack  of  gooda ; 
nor  will  the  Hindoo  servant,  who  provides  fot 
his  master's  table,  bring  from  the  market  a 
piece  of  meat,  or  a  basket  of  vegetables.  He 
must  employ  a  coolie.  The  coolie  in  his  toni 
can  do  nothing  that  does  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  his  business.  The  first  missionaries 
in  Southern  India  nndertook  to  accommodate 
Christianity  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the 
peopla  'The  Rev.  HoUis  R^d,  who  has  tra- 
veled extensively  among  the  Hindoos,  regards 
caste  OS  one  of  the  most  esccptionable  featnra 
of  Hindooism ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
become  so  well  convinced  of  its  utter  incon- 
sistency with  Christianity,  that  he  has  address- 
ed two  charges  to  the  mia^onaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  requiring  them  no  longer 
to  tolerate  the  distinction  of  caste  in  the  nar 
tive  churches.  "  The  main  barrier  to  all  per- 
manent improvement,"  says  he, "  ia  the  heauen 
usages  of  caste,  in  the  Christian  chnrches." 
He  says,  "  the  different  castes  sat  on  different 
mats,  on  difierent  aides  of  tbe  church,  to  which 
they  entered  by  different  doors.  Thej[  ap- 
proached the  Lord's  table  at  diffrrent  times, 
and  had  once  di&rent  cups,  or  managed  to  get 
the  catechista  to  change  the  cup,  bcforo  the 


lower  castes  began  to  commimlcftte ;  i]iej 
wonltl  allow  no  persooa  at  baptism,  of  an  in- 
ferior caste  i  and  they  had  eeparate  divisions 
in  the  burial  ™anda."  The  asag«i  of  caste 
enter  bo  deeply  into  the  social  constitnti 
the  Hindoos,  uiat  every  thing  i^  afibcted  by  it. 
It  creates  great  inconvenience,  and  constitutes 
t^e  greatest  barrier  against  improvement  either 
<rf  the  social  or  religious  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  cao  be  nothing  more  at  variance 
wiUi  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  thaji  the  spirit  of 

Bev.  Dr.  Allen,  late  miauonar;  at  Bombay, 
makce  the  following  statements  respecting  the 
bearing  of  Caste  npon  the  missionary  work  : 

"  The  miasionarics  of  the  American  Board, 
in  India  and  C^lon,  have  always  reqaired  a 
renunciation  of  Caste,  just  as'much  as  of  idol- 
atry, and  other  parts  of  heathenism,  of  allcon- 
TeriH  before  they  were  baptized.  No  arrange- 
ments, nor  accommodations,  nor  changes  hare 
ever  been  made  in  the  scats,  or  in  the  sitting 
in  the  churches,  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances  on  acconnt  of  the  Caste.  Caste 
was  ii  no  respect  recognized.  All  were  treated 
as  of  one  cl^  as  much  as  Christians 
oonntry  are  so  treated. 

"  It  would  naturally  "be  expected  that  such 
a  pnblic  renunciation  of  Caste,  and  such  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  it,  would  be  suf&cient  to 
extinguish  it  in  the  church.  But  eiperience 
has  shown  that  it  was  not  sufficient.  Caste 
has  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  insidions  in 
its  influence  ;  and  to  be  capable  of  assuming 
almost  any  complexion  and  ahape,  suited  to  the 
natire  character  and  their  circumstances.  In 
some  places,  as  in  the  north  ^art  of  Ceylon, 
Caste,  though  religions  in  its  origin,  yet  retains 
DOW  bnt  little  of  its  religions  character.  It 
has  now  become  chiefly  a  social  distinction, 
and  is  valued  as  conferring  personal  and  &ni- 
ily  respectability.  In  proportion  as  it  loses  its 
religious  character,  it  Decomes  easy  for  those 
who  have  abandoned  it  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  state.  This  state  of  fbeling  in  the 
mnnity  presents  a  constant  motive  for  those 
native  Christians  who  were  originally  of  high 
Caste,  to  abstain  (rem  those  things  in  their 
habits,  and  from  those  persons  in  their  social 
intercourse,  which  affect  their  personal  or  fam- 
%  respectability.  In  snch  circurastancee, 
(^c  becomes  analogous  to  the  civil  distinc- 
tions of  Bocietjf,  and  resembles  those  antipa- 
thicB  and  aversions  which  exist  between  differ- 
rat  classes  and  races  of  people. 

"The  lower  castes  are  also  very  unclean  in 
their  food,  drtnk,  ke.  In  some  districts  where 
I  have  been,  their  food  consisted  chiefly  of 
cattle  and  other  creatores,  that  died  of  them- 
selves in  the  adjacent  cities  and  villages.  They 
appeared  almost  lo  live  on  carrion,  and  their 
roads  and  houses  are  exceedingly  oficnuve,  diii- 
fosting  and  filthy.  Now  the  Brahmins  never 
eat  any  kind  of  meat ;  and  the  Hindoos  of  all 
teapectabic  castes  hold  tbeeatingofbeefinthe 


greatest  abhorrence.  With  what  feelings,  then, 
must  all  each  castes  n^rd  the  Pariars  or 
Farayas  and  Sfahars ;  and  what  must  be  their 
involuntary  shrinking  from  contact,  or 'close 
pcraonalintimocy  with  them  T  The  Brahmins 
and  other  high  castes  naturally  and  necessarily 
feel  far  more  aversion  to  associate  intimately 
with  Mohars  and  Fariais,  and  to  have  personal 
contact  with  them,  than  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  people  in  this  conntry  would  Icel  in 
associating  intimately  with  the  most  degraded 
and  fllthy. 

"  It  should  not  appear  strange,  then,  in  view 
of  thrae  things,  if  persons  recently  converted 
from  the  darknecB  and  iterance  of  heathen- 
ism, should  yield  to  the  influence  and  motives 
which  continually  snrronnd  them,  and  exhibit 
the  feelings,  and  perform,  or  refiiBe  to  pcrfunn 
the  actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Caste ;  espe- 
cially when  they  know  what  respect  was  for- 
merly shown  to  such  feelings  and  actions  by 
some  of  the  best  men,  (oa  Schwartz,  and  bis 
feUow-lahorers,)  ever  engaged  in  the  mission- 
ary cansc;  and  know  also,  how  such  feelings 
and  actions  are  still  r^arded  in  some  native 
churehes,  and  by  some  missionaries.  Feelings 
of  this  character  are  sometimes  developed  nn- 
ixpectedly  and  in  much  strength,  where  none 
rere  supposed  to  exist    These  facts  show  the 

C'ance  of  contjunally  watching  snch  a 
headed  monster  as  Caste,  yarioos 
vraya  and  means  have  been  tried  to  develop 
these  teelingB,  and  so  to  extinguish,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spirit  in  which  they  originate. 
"The  Madras  Missiona^  Conference  '  re- 
imend  a  love  feast,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  including  the  paster  and 
teachers,  shall  partake  of  a  simple  and  suitable 
repast.'  This  custom  has  been  observed  in  the 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  Mid  with 
very  good  effi^ct.  When  the  spirit  of  Caste 
at  these  meetings,  or  on  any  otner  occasions, 
has  appeared,  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
admonition,  or  suspension,  or  exclusion  from 
the  church,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

During  a  residence  of  more  than  a  quarter 
I  centiuy  in  India,  I  had  opportnnities  of 
seeing  missionary  operations  and  misdon 
churches  in  Becpal,  in  Madras,  in  Ceylon,  and 
in  Bombay;  ana  I  canfiilly  concnr  in  thcsen- 
timent  of  the  Madras  Missionary  Conferenoti 
that '  Caste  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  Cospel  in  India.  It  meela 
and  thwarts  the  missionary,  not  only  in  bear- 
ing the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chnst  to  tho 
unconverted  Hindoos,  but  also  in  building  np 
the  native  church  in  faith  and  love ;  and  to 
tolerate  it  in  any  form,  is  to  oppose  the  law  of 
Christ'  And  again,  in  a  communication  of 
a  subsequent  date,  they  say, '  We  have  long 
regarded  Caste  as  a  most  formidable  opponent 
to  gennine  Christianity,  and  a  deadlier  enemy, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  souls  of  this  people, 
tbon  even  idolatry.    We  are  colled  to  unceas- 
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iog  €ffi>rt  to  eztingnish  its  spirit  and  pover  in 
native  ChriBtiaiiB  vbo  have  open);  renonoced 
if,'  '  Caste  is  a  deadlier  enemy  to  the  sonlsof 
the  Hindoos  than  idolati^,'  on  account  of  ita 
BssnmiDK,  as  espnience  shows,  almost  anj 
complcsion— adapting  itself  to  circomstancea 
and  exi^ncies,  aod  then  again  assnming  its 
podtive  character.  In  the  syHtem  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  it  is  decidedly  religioos  in  its  natare — «nd 
yet,  in  cODDection  with  the  Danish  and  Qer- 
man  missions,  it  became  so  &r  divested  of  its 
religioQB  character  that  it  was  admitted  into 
the  chnrch,  and  there  tolerated  for  a  long  time, 
as  eontaioing  only  civil  and  social  distioctiona 
not  inconsistent  with  the  pnnciple  and  spirit 
of  Christiaaity.  ASter  it  had  gained  aomis- 
eioD  into  the  native  Christian  comnntnitv,  it 
again  assiuned  a  religious  character,  and  thoee 
of  high  Caste  became  as  much  attached  to  it, 
and  as  relnctant  to  abandon  ita  osages,  as  the 
heathen  aronnd  them.  And  considering  how 
little  was  known  of  the  natore  of  this  peculiai 
featore  of  Kindooism,  when  the  first  mission- 


India,  in  connection  with  the  high  character 
and  great  veneration  of  Schwartz  and  his  fel- 
low-laborers, who  formed  these  churches  and 
presided  over  them,  there  is  cause  for  gratitude 
and  thankfulness,  that  Oaste  has  never  been 
knomTigly  admitted  into  any  of  on 
churches ;  has  never  been  recognised  by  any 
arrangements  to  favor  it ;  and  when  its  spint 
has  been  manifested  in  any  manner  which  has 
called  for  the  consideration  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  chorches',  discipline  has  been  admin- 
istered io  the  way  of  admonition,  suspension, 
and  excommani  cation,  according  to  the  nature 
of  ihe  offence.  Thus,  while  in  looking  back 
we  see  reason  to  thank  God,  the  present  state 
of  this  cause  is  such,  that  in  looking  forward 
we  see  reason  to  take  courage." 

Saj>erstition>. — Like  the  votaries  of  all  fidse 
religions,  the  Hindoos  are  very  superstitious. 
And,  in  proportioa  to  their  ignorance  and  de- 
gradation, Uicir  absurd  saperstitioos  have  do- 
minion over  them.  There  is  scarce  an  occur- 
rence in  life,  which,  to  thesaperstitiona  Hindoo, 
is  not  ominous  of  good  or  evil ;  and  scarcely 
an  hour  of  the  day  when  be  is  not  bound  to 
the  performance  of  some  ceremony,  ot  not 
made  a  slave  to  some  saperetition.  He  leaves 
his  house  in  tlie  morning ;  bnt  if  he  sees  a  bird 
fly  ia  a  wrong  direction,  or  meets  an  animal 
or  ill-omen,  or  first  eeea  a  person  of  a  certain 
OBste,  or  anV  object  betokenmg  ill,  he  must  re- 
turn, and  relinquish  his  enterprise,  and  perhaps 
may  not  go  out  of  his  honse  again  that  day. 
These  superstitions  are  of  endless  variety;  and 
only  a  few  will  be  specified  here.  The  cholera 
ia  r^ardcd  as  a  maUgnaat  goddess,  whom  they 
worMiip,inordEr todeprecateheranger..  They 
believe  that  this  goduesi  walks  to  and  fro,  up 
and  down  the  earth,  afSicting  the  people  in 
one  place,  and  then  moving  off  to  another. 


where  she  commences  the  same  work  without 
mercy  or  compassion.  In  order  to  propitiate 
this  malignant  demon,  they  make  onenogs  of 
rice,  ghee,  flowers,  fruits,  and  the  like,  and  sa- 
crifice to  her  sheep,  goats,  bofialoes,  and  fowla. 
Consistently  with  their  belief  they  cannot  take 
medicine  for  the  cholera.  The  only  way  is  to 
exorcise  the  demon.  This,  they  preteni^  may 
be  done  by  the  numlra,  which  is  the  grand 
charm  of  the  Brahmins.  This  bears  a  vetr 
prominent  place  in  the  Hindoo  religion.  It  is 
a  mystic  verse  or  incantation,  the  repetition  of 
which  is  declared  fo  be  attended  with  the  most 
wouderfiil  effects.  None  but  Brahmins  and 
the  higher  order  of  Hindoos,  are  allowed  to 
repeat  it  The  lower  castes  are  forbidden  to 
repeat  or  even  hear  it,  on  pain  ot  eternal  tor- 
ment All  things  are  subservient  to  the  num- 
tra.  The  gods  themselves  cannot  resist  it.  It 
ia  the  essence  of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books ; 
it  is  the  united  power  of  Bramha,  Vidmoo, 
and  Siva.  Bv  its  magic  pow^,  it  confrjs  all 
sanctity;  pardons  all  sin;  secures  all  good, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  and  procures  everlast- 
ing blessedness  m  the  world  to  come.  It  pos- 
Besses  the  wonderful  charm  of  inlercbaDging> 
good  for  evil,  tmth  for  falsehood,  light  for 
darkness,  and  of  confirming  such  perversions 
by  the  most  holy  sanctions.  There  is  nothing 
so  difficult,  so  silly,  or  so  absurd,  that  it  may 
not  be  achieved  by  this  extraordinary  numtra. 
As  micht  be  expected,  it  is  employed  very  ex- 
tensivSy  for  removing  pains,  for  the  coring  or 
diseases,  the  bite  of  venomons  snakes,  &c.,  &c. 
But  the  cholera  is  by  no  means  the  only  disease 
which  ia  suppoesd  to  be  the  effect  of  an  evil 
spirit;  or  of  some  animal  or  other  object  ia 
the  part  affected.  Every  disease  is  represent- 
ed es  possessed  of  a  bodily  form.  A  liver 
complamt  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  crab,  who 
is  eating  the  liver ;  a  cough,  by  a  large  cater- 
pillar in  the  throat ;  the  tooth-ache,  from  the 
anawings  of  a  little  worm  in  the  decayed  tooth. 
The  Hindoos  believe  that  if  they  look  at  tiie 

)  certain  day,  thci^  sh^l  be  instantly 
struck  dead.  Nothing  wUl  induce  a  man  to 
— ise  his  e^es  to  the  moon  on  that  day. 

The  Hindoo  sacred  books  abonnd  with  di- 
ctions about  such  frivolous  things  as  cleaning 
the  teeth,  bathing  and  washing,  cooking  ana 
eating,  washing  or  drying  clothes,  &c.,  there 
being  some  lucky  or  unlucky  omen  connected 
with  the  particular  manner  in  which  every 
thing  is  done.  Of  these,  only  a  very  few  spo- 
_■ J  jjg  given.    Eating  with  theface  t« 

ensures  long  life;  with  it  to  the 
south,  cdebrity ;  to  the  west,  wealth  ;  to  the 
north,  pecuniary  embarrassment. .  If,  Wore 
eating,  they  do  not  make  a  circular  mark,  with 
water,  around  where  they  set  the  dish,  it  is  said 
the  demons  will  devonr  the  food.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  moon,  he  who  eats  a  pumpkin  be- 
indigent  Ignorance  follows  eating  the 
cocoa-nut  on  the  eighth.  It  is  said  to  be  sinful 
to  eat  beans  on  the  eleventh;  and  so  on,  through 


the  vbole  montli.  He  iTho  pota  on  new  ftppard 
on  Snndai;,  becomes  poor ;  on  Uonday,  is 
afflicted  witli  boils  ;  on  Taesday,  is  snbject  to 
mach  trouble  ;  on  Wednesday,  will  have  means 
of  putchasing  new  clothes  ;  on  Thuraday,  wiQ 
become  leiuTied  and  happj ;  on  Satnrda;,  will 
be  involved  in  froable  and  dispntes.  He  who 
shaves  on  Sunday,  becomes  miserable ;  on 
Hondsj,  bapOT ;  on  Taesday,  hastens  hia  own 
death ;  on  Wednesday,  accomnlates  wealth ; 
on  Thursdaj,  becomes  dishonorable ;  on  Fri- 
day,  childlcs  ;  on  SBtnrday,bring;BonhiBhead 
every  miarortnne.  And,  so  on,  to  every  action 
of  life.  To  saeeae,  when  one  is  abont  to  ait 
down,  or  lie  down,  or  eat,  or  is  dressing,  or  be- 
Btowing  gifte,  is  higUy  tnanspicions.  These 
are  bntA  few,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  sach 
ridicolooa  notions,  by  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  held  in  bondage.  Their  notions  of 
ceremonial  impurity  are  also  eqoally  bnrden- 
•ome  and  incoovenieut. 

The  Hindooa  believe  that  a  pcnoo  aboat  to 
be  ezecnlfd,  imparts  an  extraordinary  sanctity 
to  every  thing  be  tonchea.  For  this  reason,  he 
throws  flowers,  fruita,  and  spices,  to  the  crowd 
aboat  the  gibbet,  who  eagerly  catch  them, and 
preserve  them  as  a  sort  of  charm.  In  one  in- 
stance, they  actnally  worshiped  the  dead  car- 
CS33  of  a  nun  who  had  been  execnted,  while 
banging  on  the  gibbet,  in  consequence  of  are- 
port  that  miracolous  cures  had  been  eiperieno- 
ed  bj  touching  his  body.  Amulets  are  almost 
nniversaliy  worn  by  the  Hindoos,  for  prevent- 
ing or  cnriiig  diseases  and  the  bite  of  serpents. 
The  Hindoos  suffer  eioeedingly,  on  account  of 
their  soperstitions  in  reference  to  aicknea  and 
disease.  Many  a  wretched  creatnre  spends  all 
his  living  for  the  preecriptioiis  of  some  auack, 
<v  dr^  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  (uea  in 
the  midit  of  tlie  chaims  and  the  enchantments 
of  the  Brahmin.  The  nnmber  of  the  blind, 
lame,  maimed,  leprous,  and  diseased  in  India, 
is  astoaishingly  great ;  and  no  donbt  one  prin- 
cipiU  reason  for  this  is  the  bad  treatmen^  or 
llic  want  of  good  treatment,  in  the  ori^nal 
complaint  TTiey  have  a  singnlar  anperstition 
respcctiog  the  oclipae  of  the  snn.     They  sup- 


pose that  a  kind  of  corporeal  divinity,  verv 
Diali^nant  and  miscMevoos,  verv  black,  fonl, 
aod  imonrc,  seizes  on  the  son,  blackens  it  as 


<nth  ink,  and  thus  infects  and  olwcores  it 
The  SOD,  which  they  suppose  to  be  a  similar 
divinity,  but  of  a  benevolent  and  perfect  order, 
IS  put  mto  extreme  pain  and  temble  anguish, 
at  thus  seeing  himself  seized  and  tortured  by 
use  monster;  and  in  order  to  relieve  bim  of 
this  distress,  they  m^e  nae  of  many  prayers 
and  foolish  ceremonies.  There  is  no  slavery 
so  grievous  as  the  slavery  of  snpwstition ;  and 
none  which  so  mnch  expoeee  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple to  the  cnpidi^  of  an  avaricious  priesthood. 
Cradtia  of  Brahmijumi, — A  saperstitions 
religion  is  invariably  a  rdiglon  of  craelty. 
Snch,  then,  we  may  expect  ERndooism  to  be. 
And,  in  no  respect  is  tais  cruelty  more  conspi- 
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cnons  than  in  the  treatment  of  females ;  bnt 
especially  widows  and  female  children.  The 
Suttee,  or  burning  of  widows  on  the  fiineral 
piles  of  their  husbands,  arose  from  their  op- 
pressive customs  in  rdation  to  widows.  Beu- 
gion  and  custom  have  rendered  widowhood  so 
wretched  and  disgraceful,  that  the  Hindoo 
wife,  on  the  demise  of  her  husband,  chooeea 
death  rather  than  so  miserable  a  life.  The 
widow  is  stripped  of  her  omomeots,  compelled 
to  wear  white  clothing,  have  her  bi^  shaven, 
and  submit  to  many  other  tokens  of  degrada- 
tion. She  is  eiclnded  from  all  ceremonies  of 
joy ;  forbidden  to  marry,  and  shut  out  from  re- 

rotable  society.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause 
the  burning  of  widows,  and  boryi^  them 
alive  with  their  deceased  husbands.  The  for- 
mer of  these  proctiMs,  has,  however,  been 
abolished  by  the  British  government  When 
the  aged  become  burdensome,  they  are  often 
draped  to  the  borders  of  some  sacred  river, 
by  thehown  children,  their  mouths  filled  with 
mud,  and  thus  abandoned  to  die.  There  is  no 
benevolence,  no  diaintereatedaess,  no  mercy,  in 
the  Hindoo  character.  In  times  of  prevailing 
disease,  this  is  petspicuoualy  manifest  People 
""  left  to  expire  unattended,  and  their  bodies 
wnsnme  in  their  own  honacs.  Women,  in 
performance  of  some  vow,  cast  their  childrra, 
m  cold  blood,  into  the  sacred  rivers,  and  coolly 
look  on,  and  see  them  devoured  by  the  sharks. 
And,  in  aome  sections  of  the  country,  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  female  children  are  murdered  by 
their  poreots  as  soon  as  they  ore  bora.  Burely, 
the  Hindoos  are  "  without  natural  oflbction." 
The  various  torturea  resorted  to  for  penance, 
also  indicate  the  craelly  of  Uiodooism. 

Holu  Days. — These  are  among  the  moat 
firuitful  sources  of  poverty,  covetouaness,  and 
depravity,  among  the  Hindoos.  Of  these,  they 
have  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
ten  of  which  occur  monthly,  and  twenty-five 
ersories.  When  it  is  considered  that, 
days,  thev  abandon  all  their  employ- 
ments, and  give  themselves  np  to  all  mann^ 
of  licentiousness,  the  el&ct  upon  society  may 
readily  be  imagined.  We  see  the  demoralis- 
ing effects  of  two  or  three  of  these  holy-thiys  in 
a  year,  in  our  own  country ;  what  then  may  we 
suppose  them  to  be,  where  they  embrace  nearlv 
one  half  the  days  of  the  year,  on  which  all 
manner  of  restraint  ia  thrown  ofil  A  dcscrij 
tion  of  the  ceremonies  of  those  holy-days  wot 
be  both  tedious  and  disgusting.  The  festival 
of  the  detoaiee  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the 
whole.  It  continues  three  days,  diiring  which, 
gambling  revelry,  debauchery,  lying,  roguery, 
and  dissipation  of  every  descriptjp"    -~  ""' 


uititude  of  private  observances,  on  accoant 
of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  From  the 
first  existence  of  the  child,  to  his  death,  there 
is  probably  not  a  mouth,  perhaps  not  a  week, 
in  which  it  is  not  required  that  aomo  ceremony 
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be  perrormed,  when  n  Brahmin  moat  be  c&IIed, 
oDd  presents  given  ;  and  when  he  ia  dead,  he 
most  bs  reacted  throagh  a  Brahmin's  month, 
and  oQeri^  must  he  made  for  hia  benefit 
through  a  Brahmin's  hand. 

Hdi/  PiiMs.— Another  fmitftil  source  of 
poverty  and  vice  among  the  people,  and  of  a§- 
graadizemeot  on  the  part  of  the  Brahmins,  is 
the  multitude  of  Holv  Places,  celebrated  for 
their  sanctitf,  to  which  pilgrimE^ea  are  made, 
as  means  of  accumulating  merit.  To  an  igno- 
rant and  self-righteous  people,  the  idea  of  pil- 
grimage ia  estremelj  fascinating,  and  the  subtle 
priest  is  not  slow  to  tarn  this  principie  of  hu- 
man nature  to  his  own  account.  Various  ex- 
eients  are  resorted  to  by  the  Brahmins,  to 
p  np  the  reputation  of  these  Hoi;  Places. 
The  principal  ones  are  Benarea,  Jugnnath,  and 
Bameshwur  ;  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
other  places  which  are  held  in  high  estimation  ; 
and  to  all  of  them,  crowds  of  pilgrims  arc  con- 
tinually Qockiug  :  persona  who  have  left  their 
homes,  and  sacrificed  their  all,  with  the  vain 
expectation  of  laying  np  a  stock  of  merit,  by 
visiting  A  sacred  plaoe.  They  ore  soon,  by  the 
wiles  of  old  pilgruns  and  covetous  Brahmins, 
stripped  of  every  thin°;,  and  plunged  into  all 
manner  of  excesaea.  Thoee  who  have  read  the 
^sgusting  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  Jugn- 
nath,  "of  the  roads  for  fifty  miles  being  marked 
by  tie  skulls  of  those  who  have  perished 
toe  way ; "  and  of  the  thousands  who  are  1 
to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  thi 
who  will  take  the  pains    to  calcnlate  what 

it  be  the  probable  conseqnenccp  of 


Kny  of  people,  both  poor  and  unprincipled, 
mng  their  hoitses  for  nearly^  a  year,  tri 
mtry,  and  visiting  the 


tral  places  of  iniquity  in  India,  ma^  form 
Bome  idea  of  the  efi^cts'of  these  pilgrimages. 
Degradation  of  Fema&).--There  is  no  fca- 
tarc  of  Brahminiam  more  revolting  to  the  be- 
nevolent heart,  and  the  ingenuons  mind,  than 
t^e  condition  of  Hindoo  females.  The  genius 
of  Hiudooism  saps  in  the  heart  of  man  the 
tery  fonudation  of  all  those  tender  and  noble 
afiiKtions  of  his  soul,  which  capacitate  him  to 
appreciate  and  admire  those  excellencies  which 
ore  peculiar  to  the  other  sex.  Hindooism  must 
make  its  votaries  selfish,  distrustful,  and  brutish. 
Love,  tenderness,  svmpathy,  weakness,  modesh 
and  dependence,  wnich  we  accord  to  the  female 
as  her  appropriate  virtues,  are  ridiculed,  if  not 
despised,  b^  the  Hindoo.  He  marries,  or  rather 
bays  a  wife,  as  he  would  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  afterwards  regards  her  in  very  much  the 
same  light.  All  those  civilitica  ana  attentions 
which  females  receive  in  a  Christian  country 
are  anknown  in  India.  Were  a  Hindoo  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  his  neighbor's  wife 
or  daughter,  the  husband  and  father  would 
deem  himself  insulted,  A  Hindoo  is  never 
seen  to  treat  his  wife  with  familiarity  or  fond- 
ness. All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hindoo  scriptures.    According  to 


them,  "  the  sapreme  dn^  of  the  wife  is  to  ob^ 

the  hasbaod.  Let  the  wife,  who  wishes  to  per- 
form sacred  ablution,  wash  the  feet  of  oer 
lord,  and  drink  the  water ;  for  the  husband  is 
to  a  wife  greater  than  Shunura  or  Yishnoa 
Her  husband  is  her  god  and  gooroo,  (teacher,) 
and  religion  and  ite  services ;  wherefore,  aban- 
doning every  thing  else,  she  onght  chiefly  to 
worship  her  Wband."  This  impticit  obedience 
of  the  wife  extends  to  any  thing  which  tbe 
hnsband  may  choose  to  command.  His  will 
and  authority  are  paramount  to  any  law,  bo- 
man  or  divin&  If  he  command  his  wife  to  lie, 
steal,  or  commit  oduitery,  she  must  obey. 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Hindoo  scriptnres. 
To  become  the  father  of  a  son  is  r^arded  the 
greatest  honor  and  happiness ;  but  Uie  birth 
of  a  daughter  is  a  calamity.  Thos  the  girl, 
from  her  infancy,  is  mode  to  feel  her  inferiority. 
She  is  regarded  as  incapable  of  mental  im- 

Cvement,  and  is  doomed  to.  a  servile  lif^ 
^  lorant  and  indolent,  she  becomes  a  Wife, 
without  any  choice  of  her  own,  and  often  sadly 
gainst  her  wishes.  If  she  be  of  high  bittn 
she  is  little  more  than  the  prisoner  of  ber  hoe- 
band.  He  immores  her  withb  the  walls  of  a 
gloomy  mansion,  and  watches  over  her  with  a 
jealous  eye.  Bat  if  of  low  caste,  she  becomes 
the  wife  and  the  drudge  at  the  same  time; 
carrying  burdens,  laboring  in  the  field,  bring- 
ing water,  gathering  cow-dang,  kneading  into 
caues,  and  drying  it  for  fuel,  arc  her  appro- 
priate departments  of  labor.  Nearly  every 
occupation  which  nature  points  out  as  tM 
sphere  of  the  hardier  sex,  is,  in  this  country, 
assigned  to  the  wonmn ;  while  her  appropriate  - 
labors  are  performed  by  men.  Herwashingis 
done  by  the  washerman  ;  her  sewing,  by  uie 
tailor ;  her  milk  and  butter,  and  all  articles  of 
food,  which  require  but  little  cookery,  are  pur- 
chased in  the  bazar.  She  has  no  furniture  to 
clean,  no  floors  to  sweep  or  scmb.  A  coat  of 
cow  dnng  and  water,  once  a  week,  settles  that 
long  Bccoant,  which  thb  industrious  housewife 
in  tbia  country,  has  with  her  floors.  Indolence 
and  dirt  at  home,  and  dradgery  and  di^^rvce 
abroad,  eeem  the  only  alternatives  of  Hindoo 
women.  Such  is  the  condition  of  females  in 
Hindoostan  ;  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy 
but  Christianity.  Wherever  this  has  previuled, 
the  rights  of  women  have  been  acknowledged, 
and  their  character  and  condition  elevated. 

ChaTaOer  of  the  Peopfa.— After  what  haa 
been  already  said,  little  need  be  added  under 
this  head.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
character  of  any  people  will  bo  better  than 
that  of  their  gods,  their  priesla,  and  their  moth- 
ers. And  when  to  these  sources  of  corrnption, 
are  added  the  demoralizing  influence  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  the  doctrine  ot/aie,  and 
heathen  festivals  and  pi^imagcs,  we-  are  pro- 
pared  to  contemplate  a  people  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  moral  degradation.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  daily  wants  of  the  body,  seems  to 
absorb  the  whole  soul  of  the  Uiudoa     His 


nunortal  mind  is  p^mitted  to  remain  envelop- 
ed in  sJI  its  ignorance,  wttbont  making  an; 
proper  efiorts  for  its  iUnmiiiBtion.  The  great 
ma«  of  the  people  are  content  to  do  as  their 
fotlierB  did,  and  to  wor^ip  vhat  their  fatherB 
worehiped,  and  whether  that  object  be  a  god 
or  a  deril,  it  matters  not,  provided  it  be  the  cos- 
torn  or  the  people  to  do  bo.  CostoRi  with 
them  is  law,  to  which  reason  and  conscience 
most  snbmismTcIf  bow.  Moral  principle  and 
beeeToleot  feeling  seem  to  be  entirely  obliter- 
Ued  in  the  heart  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  he 
knows  DO  higher  motive  of  action  than  selSsb- 
Deas.  He  will  tie,  cheat,  steal,  and  commit 
aU  manner  of  licentionsnesB,  whenever  it  will 
SETTe  his  torn,  without  the  least  compnnction. 
Although  ciceedinglj  zealous  in  theirreligion, 
■crnpulousif  maintaining,  in  their  way,  their 
dail;  derotious.  and  having  temples  in  everj 
village ;  jet,  all  tlieir  holmess  is  ceremonial, 
having  no  reelect  whatever  to  the  state  of  the 
heart,  or  the  character  of  the  actions. 

Brahmmism  and  Popery  compared. — Tbedmi- 
lori^  of  Popoy  ana  Brahminism,  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  is  worth  while  to  occupy  a  sinall 
^ce  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  two 
systems;  especially  as  this  resemblance  has 
•  htlen  nndcr  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  who 
see  them  iMth  in  operation,  side  by  side ;  there 
being  many  Boman  Catholic  convents  aod 
chorines  in  India.  The  following  comparison, 
somewhat  abridged,  was  drawn  apon  the  spot, 
by  Bev.  Mr.  Kamaay,  missionary  in  India. 
The  Hindoos  acknowledge  one  supreme  god, 
with  many  Bnbordinate  deities,  entitled  towor- 
diip.  Tbe  Brahmins  are  held  to  bo  the  repre- 
aentadves  of  God,  possessing  the  keys  of  life 
and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  and  therefore  they 
are  worshiped  by  bowing  down  before  them, 
and  kissing  their  great  toe.  The  Pope,  in  like 
manner,  considers  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
and  every  priest  is  his  representative.  He  too 
hohis  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  his  toe 
has  been  favored  witlf  many  a  kiss.  By  the 
Hindoo  laws,  none  bat  their  priests  are  per- 
nitted  to  read  their  sacred  books ;  and  to  se- 
cnre  this  end,  the  {nriests  oppose  edncatioD,  and 
,  labor  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  The 
Rnmiali  priests  will  not  allow  the  people  to 
read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  to  secure  their  own 
(BCendancy,  they  strive  to  keep  the  p^ple  in 
ignorance.  The  Hindoos  have  a  multitude  of 
Idols,  which  they  daily  worship.  Some  of 
Uiem  consider  the  idol  as  the  representative  of 
Sod,  and  others  worship  the  thing  itself,  and 

Kno  further.  Besides  temple  deities,  they 
re  household  gods,  which  they  worship  doily. 
He  BoBianists  in  lodu  have  also  images  of 
mints  in  their  chapels,^d  in  their  bonsee,  to 
which  they  bow  down  daily.  In  the  streets, 
erosBcn  are  set  up  ;  and  in  the  evenings,  lamps 
■re  pUced  at  the  feet  of  them,  attw  the  Hin- 
doos mode-  of  placing  lamps  before  their  idols. 
As  they  pass  these  eraeses,  the  Romanists  take 
off  their  bats  and  bow  down  to  them,  or  pros- 
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trate  themselves  before  them.  The  worship  of 
'"■"""  •"  saodioQed  by  the  church  in  India,  as 
by  the  second  conncil  of  Nice.  The 
Hindoos  have  many  millions  of  inferior  deities, 
corresponding  to  which  the  Bomanists  have 
multitudes  of  angels.  The  Hindoos  have  thdr 
Goorooi  to  intercede  for  them ;  and  the  Boman. 
Ists  have  their  saints,  Ibr  the  same  pnrpoee. 
The  Hindoos  hold  that  a  man  may  obtu'n 
righteoDsness  by  his  own  works,  and  more 
than  he  needs  for  himself,  the  sorplns  of  which 
he  may  sell.  The  Bomanists  also  have  their 
works  of  supererogation,  which  lead  to  Vba 
sale  of  indnlgeDces.      The  Hindoos  observe  a 

V,  in  which  they  offer  np  prayers  for 

I,  and  for  which  they  feed  and  fee  the 


ceased  relatives.     The  Hindoos  say  prayers  and 
count  their  beads,  and  undergo  severe  penances 

obtun  righteousness.  He  Romanists  do  thft 
same.  They  both  alike  have  their  fasts,  in 
which  they  eat  no  meat  They  both  bavq  their 
festivEds,  in  honor  of  their  saints.  They  both 
holy  places  and  their  piUrimages. 
They  both  have  their  holy  water.  The  Hin- 
doos divide  their  sins  intA  two  classes,  inward 
and  outward  ;  the  Bomanists,  into  venial  and 
mortal.  They  both  have  their  monks  and  her- 
mits, and  religions  mendicants,  of  equally  de- 
has^  character.  The  Hindoos  have  their  fe- 
males married  to  the  gods ;  and  the  Boman- 
ists have  their  nun),  who  arc  formally  married 
to  Christ  Both  are  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Both  carry  out  their  images  in  solemn 
procession,  in  ^rcat  display.  Both  have  their 
small  bells,  to  jingle  during  their  religionsser- 
vices  in  their  temples.  They  both  use  rosaries, 
and  carry  images  about  their  persons.  Many 
more  marks  of  resemblance  might  be  named ; 
but  these  are  snEBcient  to  show  tbat  both  sys- 
tems have  a  common  oriinD- 

Santd^^—ToB  Qospel  of  tiie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for  heathenism. 
This,  with  the  power  ofthe  Holy  Qhost,  can. 
raise  them  from  the  lowest  depths  of  filth  and 
degradation.  It  hsa  done  it,  and  it  can  do  it 
iu;ain.  Bnt,  when  we  look  at  the  stat«  of 
things  in  Hindoostan,  we  most  despur  of  help' 
from  man,  and  look  to  the  power  of  Qod, 
which  alone  is  able  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
work.  The  labors  of  the  misuonnry  alone 
surely  cannot  accomplish  such  a  change.  The 
power  of  God  alone  can  produce  it. — The 
Christian  Brahmin ;  Ramsay'f  Jourtuii ;  Ward's 
India  antf  (he  Hindoos ;  Hooker's  Pita  for  the 
Heathen. 

BBIDGETOWN :  Capital  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes  ;  one  of  the  gayest  and  hand- 
somest towns  in  the  West  Indies.  A  station- 
of  the  United  Brethren. 

BRITISH  AKRA :    Bee  Jira. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  includes  Essequibo, 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  or  all  the  maritime 
tract  between  the  river  Gorenten,  the  western 


limit  of  SuriDam,  tad  tbe  froatier  of  Bpmiisti 
Oniano,  at  Cape  Nassau,  in  lat.  10°  40',  a 
space  of  about  30D  milee,  iDclndiDc  tbe  sinn- 
oeities  of  the  coast    See  West  Indies. 

6RU8A :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Annenians  j  ODce  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Turkish  empire — Is  famed  for  its 
silk  maDufactorea.  Population  from  80,000 
to  100,000,  of  which  the  Turks  are  by  far  the 
largest  part  It  is  at  the  base  of  the  Bythin- 
iau  Ut  OlTiDpoa,  about  60  miles  south  from 
Constantinople. 

BROWN'S  TOWN  :  A  Wesleyan  sta- 
tion in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

BRUNSWICK  i  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society  in  Berbice. 

BUDHJSM:  The  religious  system,  called 
Bndiiism,  is  exceedingly  complicated,  being 
made  up  of  It^cnds,  superstitions,  and  absurdi- 
ties so  numerous  and  strange  that  to  give  a 
condensed  and  intelligible  view  of  them  ia  al- 
most impossible.  YeHumes  have  Ijcen  written 
-on  tiie  sabject  by  missionaries,  distinguished 
travelers,  and  Encliah  gentlemen  of  learning 
and  research,  resident  in  India,  and  from  this 
mass  of  materials  the  sammaiy  here  given  ia 
derived.  Tbe  work  of  B.  Spence  Hardy, 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has 
been  found  especially  serviceable  on  account 
of  its  systematic  arrangement  of  topics,  al- 
thoi^h  it  devotes  nearly  450  octavo  pages  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject  The  substantial 
agreement  of  authors  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  Budhism  leads  to  the  belief 
Hat  they  have  attained  to  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  the  following  view,  fhooKh  it 
omits  numerous  details,  will,  it  is  hop^,  be 
found  to  be  a  correct  presentation  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  system. 

Origin  of  Budhism. — The  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Budhists  was  Gotama  Budha,  born 
B.  C.  624.  At  the  moment  of  his  biriJi,  (so 
says  the  legend)  he  stepped  npon  the  cround, 
and  after  looking  around  towards  the  foor 
quarters  and  the  lonr  half  quarters,  above  and 
below,  without  seeing  any  one  in  those  ten  direc- 
tions who  was  equal  to  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  tbe  most  exalted  in  the  world ;  I  am 
chief  in  the  world  ;  I  am  the  most  excellent  in 
the  world ;  this  is  my  lost  birth ;  hereafter 
there  is  to  me  no  other  eiielence."  He  had 
however  previously  existed  through  a  vast 
DDinbcr  of  ages,  and  exercised  all  the  virtues 
which  were  necessary  to  his  fatm«  office,  and 
taking  his  position  in  the  sixth  of  the  divine 
worl£,  tbe  gods  and  brahmas,  after  the  appro- 
priate period  had  passed,  went  to  bis  dwelling 
and  begexid  his  appearance  in  this  human 
world.  Thereupon  he  was  born,  and  nroclBimed 
his  own  ^eatnees  as  above.  He  then  passed 
twenty-nine  years  in  worldly  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, and  six  more  in  mortification  and  pen- 
ance ;  and  then  sitting  down  nnder  a  bo-tree,  de- 
clared he  wonld  not  rise  up  till  he  became  Bnd- 
ha.  Lord  of  the  UniveiBe.    Upon  thb  a  great 


number  of  chiefs,  brahmas,  and  gods,  made 
their  appearance  as  his  retinue,  and  then  his 
adversary,  Maraya,  came  with  a  great  army 
to  try  to  hinder  his  becoming  lord  of  the  worli 
Upon  this,  panic-struck,  the  gods  and  brahmas 
all  fled  and  hid  themselves.  Maraya  then 
brought  on  thick  dra-kness,  bit  the  "body  of 
Bndh  was  light  as  a  thousand  snns.  He  then 
attempted  to  strike  him,  and  asked  him,"  Who 
is  your  witness  that  you  have  done  works  of 
merit,  for  which  yon  ^onld  deserve  this  seat!" 
Then  Budh  exclaimed,  "  I  have  no  rational 
witness   here,"  and  called  npon  the  earth  to 

S reclaim  hb  actions  in  the  course  of  his  en- 
eavors  to  become  Bndh.  Upon  this  the  earth 
rumbled  100,000  times,  and  began  to  turn 
round.  Wherenpon  Maraya  was  dismayed 
and  deflated,  and  acknowlcdaing  the  superior- 
ity of  Badh,  fled  ashamed,  and  all  the  cods  and 
brahmas  of  the  universe  came  and  ministered 
to  Bndh  triumphant ;  thos  completely  extin- 
euishing  evil,  and  acquiring  omniscience,  he 
became  perfect  Badha. 

The  placfH  near  which  he  exercised  his  mift- 
istry  were  Benares,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
India,  and  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  as  far 
south  as  Ceylon.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
or  as  some  say  eigbtj-^ve,  having  previonsty  ■ 
foretold  that  his  religion,  ^ter  extending  over 
tbe  world,  would  become  extinguished,  and  he 
renewed  by  his  successor,  Maitra  Budho,  who 
ia  now  in  a  divine  state,  and  after  the  appro- 
priate age  will  become  Budha. 

The  Budhas  are  bein^  who  appear  after  in- 
tervab  of  time  inconceivably  vast  Previous 
to  their  reception  of  the  Badbaship,  they  pass 
through  countless  phases  of  being,  and  m  the 
birth  in  which  they  become  Bndha,  they  are 
of  woman  bom.  At  their  death  tiicy  cease  to 
exist.  They  do  not  continne  to  l>e  Bodhasi 
nor  do  Ibcy  enter  npon  any  other  state  of 

DoctriTits  of  Bvdha. — According  to  the  doo-. 
trines  propounded  or  rather  ascribed  to  Gotama 
Bndba,  there  are  innumerable  systems  of 
worlds,  called  Sakwalas,  which  attain  their 
prime,  and  then  decay  and  are  destroyed,  at 
periods  regularly  recarring,  and  by  agents  that , 
are  as  regularly  recurring.  Budhism  teaches 
that  there  ia  no  Creator,  no  being  that  is  selP 
existent  and  eternal  All  sentient  beings  are 
homogeoeoos.  The  difference  between  one 
being  and  another  is  only  temporary,  altd  re- 
Bulla  from  the  difference  in  their  degrees  of 
merit  Any  being  whatever  may  be  a  canW- 
date  for  the  Budhashii) ;  but  it  is  only  by  the 
uniform  puranit  of  this  object  through  innu- 
merable ages  that  iXaaa  be  obtained. 

The  power  that  cwitrols  the  miiversc  is  tor- 
ma,  literally  action ;  consisting  of  knsala  and 
akusata,  or  merit  and  demerit  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  hnt  at  the 
death  of  any  being,  the  aggregate  of  his  merit 
and  demerit  is  transferred  to  some  other  being, 
which  new  lieing  b  caused  by  the  karma  oi 


the  previoofl  being,  and  receives  trom  Uuit 
karma  til  the  circnmBtAiiccs  of  its  exiateDce. 
Thus,  if  the  iarma  be  good,  the  circomstaDcce 
are  favorable,  producing  happiness ;  but  if  it 
be  bad,  the;  are  an&vorable,  prodnciag  miserj. 
The  manner  in  which  being  commenced, 
accordiugto  Badhiam,  cannot  now  be  ascei- 
tained.  The  cause  of  wtdinucotee  of  existence 
is  ignorance,  from  which  merit  and  demerit  are 

CJQced,  whence  comes  conscioasoess,  then 
J  and  mind,  and  afterwards  the  six  organs 
of  sense.  Again,  from  the  organs  of  sense 
comes  coDtact ;  from  contact  desire ;  from  do- 
ure  sensation  ;  from  sensation  the  cleaving  to 
eiisting  objects ;  from  this  cleaving,  reproano- 
tioD  ;  and  &om  reproduction  disease,  deca;. 
and  death.  Thos,  like  the  rerolntioos  of  a 
wheel,  there  is  a  regolar  soccesdon  of  death 
and  birth,  the  moral  cause  of  which  is  the 
cleaving  to  existing  objects,  whilst  the  inatra- 
mcDtal  cause  is  jbirma.  It  is  therefore  the 
great  object  of  all  beings  who  wonld  be  releas- 
ed from  the  scnow  of  successive  birth,  to  seek 
the  destruction  of  tbe  moral  canse  of  contin- 
ued existence,  that  is  to  mj,  the  cleaving  to 
exiating  objects,  or  evil  desire.  It  is  poeeibte 
to  accomplish  this  destruction,  by  attending  to 
a  prescribed  conrae  of  discipline,  which  resnlfa 
in  an  entrance  to  one  of  the  four  paths,  with 
dieir  fruition,  that  lead,  hj  different  modes, 
to  the  attainment  of  nincana,  or  annihilation. 
They  in  whom  evil  desire  is  entirely  destroyed 
are  called  rahalx.  The  freedom  from  evil  de- 
sire cnsDTes  the  poeseseion  of  miracnlous 
gj.  At  his  death  the  rahat  invariably  attains 
nmtana,  or  cesses  t«  exist 

IV  Sacred  floofa.— The  sacred  books  of  the 
Badhista  are  called  Dharma,  which  mt 
emphatically,  the  truth.  They  contain 
incidents  of  Golama  SudAa't  life,  his  discoor. 
sea,  and  the  voluminons  commentaries  that 
have  been  added.  From  the  moment  that 
Gotama  obtained  the  state  of  a  supreme 
Badba,  to  the  time  of  his  dissolution,  an  inter- 
val of  forty-five  years,  in  all  that  he  uttered,  to 
whatever  order  of  intelligence,  he  had  only 
one  design,  wt^ich  was,  to  assist  sentient  beings 
in  the  reception  of  nirioinii.  The  discourses 
of  BuOba  are  divided  into  84,000,  and  toclnde 
all  that  was  epoken  bv  him.  These  discourses 
are  divided  int«  275,250,  as  to  the  stanzas  of 
tbe  original  text,  and  into  361,550  as  to  the 
stanzas  of  Uie  commentary.  AJI  the  discour- 
•ses,  including  those  of  Bndba  and  those  of  the 
commentator,  are  divided  into  2,547  vana- 
Kuroi,  reaemblinB  the  sidariia  into  which  the 
books  of  the  Old  TtBtament  were  divided  by 
the  Jews,  being  the  p*tion  read  in  the  syni^- 
gogue  npon  one  Sabbath  day  ;  and  thcee  con- 
tain 737,000  stanzas,  and  29,368,000  letters. 

The  system  propounded  by  Gotama  Budha, 
was  not  committed  to  writing  either  by  him- 
self or  his  immediate  disciples.  It  is  asserted 
that  his  disconrses  were  preserved  in  the  mem- 
orj  of  his  foUowera  dunng  the  space  of  450 
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years,  afler  which  Uict  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  documents 
themselves  are  an  evidence  that  a  considerable 
period  must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Budha  and  the  compilation  of  the  PUaiat  in 
their  present  form.  They  contain  the  record 
of  nomcrous  events  that  never  could  possibly 
have  happened  ;  they  are  distorted  by  fictions 
and  l^ends  which  it  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  invent  and  impose  npon  the  people ; 
and  they  abound  in  the  grave  recital  of  mira- 
culous events  and  enpernatoral  interferences, 
that  any  inhabitant  of  earth  would  have 
known  to  be  false ;  and  400  yean  would  be  no 
more  than  a  sufficient  period  for  all  these  peN 
versions. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  text  of  the 
PiCatxu,  or  sacred  books,  it  is  said  that  three 
several  convocations  were  held ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible  in  so  short  a  space,  to  ra  into  tbe  his- 
tory of  these  convocations  and  the  rules  by 
which  they  were  governed,  so  unintelligible  is 
mnch  of  the  language,  and  so  numerous  and 
senseless  the  repetitions. 

In  size  the  Piiaiaa  surpaoi  all  western  com- 
poeitions,  and  are  only  exceeded  by  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Brahmins.  iToeephua  mentious 
that  bis  own  antiquities  contwn  60,000  lines ; 
but  the  sacred  books  of  the  Budhists,  it  b  esti- 
mated, contain  2,000,000  of  lines.  These 
books  were  written  in  thePo/i  language,  which 
was  the  vernacular  tongue  in  the  time  of 
Gotama  Budba.  It  was  carried  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  C^Iod  a  modem  writer  found  as  many 
as  thirty  works  on  Pali  grammar.  Borne  of 
them  of  considerable  extent 

The  sacred  books  ate  literally  woiahiped, 
and  benefits  are  e^iected  to  result  trom  this 
adoration  as  &om  the  worship  of  an  intelligent 
being.  The  books  are  nsually  wrapped  in 
cloth,  and  they  are  often  placed  npon  a  rude 
altar  near  the  roadside,  alter  the  manner  of 
images  in  Roman  Catholic  coontries,  that 
those  who  pass  by  may  place  money  npon 
them  and  obtain  merit  The  praises  of  the 
tuna,  or  word,  are  a  favorite  euoject  with  the 
native  authors.  Whenever  an  opportunity  is 
presented  they  launch  out  into  a  strain  of  com- 
mendation, heaping  epithet  npon  epithet  with 
untiring  zeal,  as  m  the  following  instance: 
"The  discourses  of  Bodha  ate  as  a  divine 
charm  to  core  the  poison  of  evil  desire;  a  divine 
medicine  to  heal  the  disease  of  anger ;  a  lamp 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  ;  a 
fire  tike  that  which  burns  at  the  end  of  a  kal- 
pa,  to  destroy  the  evils  of  repeated  existence ; 
a  meridian  son  to  dry  up  the  mud  of  covetous- 
great  rain,  to  quench  the  flame  of 
sensuality ;  a  thicket  to  block  np  tbe  road 
"  '  leads  to  the  narakas ;  a  ship  in  which 
Lil  to  the  oppoute  shore  of  the  ocean 
of  existence ;  a  cotlyrinm  for  taking  away 
the  eyeJlm  of  hereay;  a  moon  to  bring 
ont  die  night-blowing  lotus  of  merit ;  a  sue- 


cession  of  trees  beariiig  immortal  fruit,  placed 
here  and  there,  bj  which  the  traveler  maj  be 
enabled  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence;  a 
Btnight  bighwa;  bj  which  to  pass  to  the  in- 
comparable nisdom ;  a  door  of  entrance  to 
the  eternal  city  of  Nirwana ;  a  taliananic 
tree  to  give  whatever  is  reqwated ;  a  flavor 
more  esquieite  than  any  in  the  three  worlds ._ 
a  treaeoiy  of  t^e  best  tbiogB  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  and  a  power  by  whicn  may  be  appeaaed 
the  Borrow  of  every  sentient  being." 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  listen- 
ing to  the  baoa  are  represented  by  the  native 
authors  as  being  immensely  ereat  In  the 
early  ages  of  Budhisro,  when  the  bana 
the  vemacnlar  language  of  the  people,  it  is 
evident  that  great  effects  were  produced  '  '' 
recitation,  and  by  the  discourses  that 

Siven  in  explanation  of  its  doctrines  and 
nties ;  bnt  its  rehcarsa!  baa  now  degenerated 
into  an  unmeaning  form,  and  is  attended 
with  very  little  power. 

Modes  of  Worship.— Th^  Budhista  of  the 
present  age  are  image-worshipers ;  but  it  is 
not  known  at  what  period  they  adopted  this 
custom,  ni^  indeed  at  what  period  it  was  intro- 
duced into  India.  The  Budhists  of  CeyU 
have  a  l^end  that  in  the  lifetime  of  Gotama 
Budha,  an  image  of  the  fonoder  of  their  reli- 
gion was  made  by  order  of  the  king  of  Ko- 
sala,  and  the  Chinese  have  asimilar  story  ;  but 
it  is  rejected  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
priests,  who  regard  it  as  an  invention  to  at- 
tract worshipers  to  the  temples.  The  images 
are  sometimes  recnmbcot,  at  other  times  up- 
right, or  in  a  sitting  postttre,  either  iti  the  a  ' 
of  contemplation,  or  with  the  hand  uplifted 
the  act  of  giving  instmction.  At  Cotta,  near 
Colcunbo,  in  Ceylon,  there  is  a  recumbent " 
a^  42  feet  in  length.  tTpon  the  altar,  in 
dition  to  flowers,  there  are  frequently  smaller 
images,  either  of  marble  or  metal,  the  former 
bring  brought  from  Bunnab  and  the  latter 
frvm  Slam.  In  the  shape  of  the  images  each 
nation  ^ipeara  to  have  adopted  its  own  ideas 
of  ijeaaty;  those  of  Ceylon  resembling  a 
well  proportioned  native  of  the  island,  while 
those  of  (jiam  are  of  a  more  attenuated  figure, 
and  in  NepanI  thtn'  often  have  three  heads  and 
six  or  ten  arms.  The  idol  manufactories  pre- 
sent strange  sights  lo  the  eye  of  a  Christian, 
such  as  sign  boards  with  the  inscription, 
"  PredouB  Budhas  manufactured  or  repaired ;" 
"  The  Golden  Budha  Shop  ;"  and  these  shops 
GOnttuning  groups  of  images,  some  black  with 
age  and  sent  thither  for  gilding,  and  others 
gaudily  punted  and  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
tiie  artist. 

The  Budhista  have  Damerous  temples,  pago- 
das, and  sacred  places,  to  which  tte  people 
resort  to  hear  the  bana  read  and  to  perform 
their  religims  rites.  From  the  ruins  which 
Mipear  in  various  places  it  is  evident  that 
these  temples  were  anciently  very  costly 
and  beantiml,  much  more  so  than  any  of  mod- 


ern construction ;  hut  a  particniar  description 

of  them  must  be  omittei  The  bo-tree,  under 
which  Gotama  attained  the  Budhaship,  was  an 
object  of  worship  at  a  very  early  period.  Near 
thistreethecityoffud'ui-Gayawas  afterwards 
built,  which,  from  the  vast  extent  of  its  ruins, 
moat  have  had,  at  one  time,  a  numerous  popu- 
lation ;  but  it  declined  rapidly,  and  in  the 
fifth  centifry  was  entirely  descrtM.  A  bo-tree 
flourishes  at  present  on  tbo  same  spot,  and  is 
believed  by  the  Budhista  to  be  the  very  tree 
under  which  Gotajna  sat  This  place  is  aitUr 
ated  in  British  India,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal,  about  40  milea  S.W.  of  Bahar.  It 
is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  is 
suppMcd  to  Imve  once  been  lie  centre  of 
Budhism,  but  now  no  Budhista  reside  at  or 
near  it.  In  the  court-yard  of  nearly  every 
wihara  (temple)  in  Ceylon  there  is  a  Do-tree, 
said  to  be  taten  from  the  original  tree.  Nu- 
merous forms  of  relic-worship  are  observed  by 
the  Budhista,  and  many  of  them,  for  eiti^me 
folly  and  absurdity,  will  compare  with  any- 
thing ever  invented  by  Borne  herself.  They 
have,  for  example,  the  left  canine  tooth  of  their 
sage,  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  Kandiana  of 
Ceylon  as  the  palladium  of  their  connti^.  The 
impressions  of  Gotama's  foot  are  also  worship- 
ed. There  are  believed  to  be  many  of  these 
impressions  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  the 
most  important  one  is  on  the  top  of  Adam's 
Peak,  in  Ceylon,  7,420  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  this  peak  is  viaited 
by  Bjeat  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  soles  of 
Budha's  foot  are  represented  as  being  divided 
into  108  compartments,  like  a  pictorial  alpha- 
bet, each  of  which  contains  a  figure.  One  of 
the  titles  of  the  monarch  of  Slam  is,  "  The 
pre-eminently  merciliil  and  munificent,  the 
soles  of  whose  fbet  resemble  those  of  Budha." 
an  ordinance  of  Budha,  that  the 
priests,  who  were  then  supposed  to  dwell  most 
commonly  in  the  wilderness,  should  reside  dur- 
ing the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season  in  a 
fixed  habitation.  This  season  is  called  ws, 
and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  priests  read 
bana  to  the  people.  The  place  of  reading, 
called  the  hana-madwai,  is  osnally  a  temporary 
erection  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda.  In  the  centre 
of  the  interior  is  an  elevated  platform  for  the 
convenience  of  the  priests,  and  the  people  ait 
—oond  it  npon  mats  spread  on  the  gronnd. 
Ko  jKul  of  the  rough  material  of  the  mo- 
dawa  IS  seen,'Bs  the  pillara  and  the  roof  are 
covered  with  white  cloth,  upon  which  mobses, 
flowera,  and  the  tender  leaf  of  the  cocoa  nut 
arc  worked  np  into  various  devices.  Lamps 
and  lanterns  are  suspended  in  great  nrofusioo 
and  variety,  and  the  imi>rc£sion  prodnced  by 
the  scene  in  some  localities  is  most  striking, 
and  forma  the  most  magnificent  sight  ever 
seen  by  many  of  the  worshipers.  ITie  fbmales 
are  arrayed  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  flags 
and  streamers  and  fignied  handkerchief  float 
from  every  convenient  point.     At  intervals 
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tomtoms  aie  beat,  tbe  nide  trampet  aeads  forth 
its  BCre&ms,  modietn  and  jinjolla  add  their 
roax,  imd  with  the  help  of  gloriog  lamps,  flond 
displays,  and  the  noise  of  the  people,  a  meet 
exciting  and  bewildering  eSect  is  prodnced. 

The  copies  of  the  sacred  books  now  at 
are  beantifullf  writteo  ia  large  characters, 
upon  tbe  best  talipot  leaves  that  can  be  pro- 
cared,  with  marks  to  point  ont  the  conclosion 
of  the  sentences.  Upon  some  occasions  one 
prieBt  reads  the  original  Fali,  while  another 
interprets  what  is  read  in  the  vernacnlar 
tongue ;  bnt  generally  the  Fali  alone  is  read, 
BO  that  the  people  understand  not  a  word  of 
it ;  and  even  when  the  word  is  explained,  most 
of  them  fall  asleep,  or  idly  chew  their  favorite 
beetle,  r^ardlees  of  what  is  said.  The  fotlj 
of  the  pnests,  in  confining  their  public  minis- 
trations to  the  simple  raiding  of  the  bana, 
has  cansed  a  dafs  or  persona,  called  upasakas, 
in  some  districts,  to  go  about  from  house  to 
honse,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scriptnre  read- 
ere,  reading  works  that  are  written  in  the  ve^ 
nacoiar  tongue,  accompanied  with  familiar 
expoeitions.  It  is  by  this  means  that  Bndhism 
in  manypiaccB  is  principally  siKiporied. 

T/ie  Modem  PnafAood.  —  The  nomber  of 
Bodhist  priests  in  Cejioa  is  estimated  at 
2500,  which  is  about  one  in  400  of  the  popn- 
ktioQ.  In  Bonnah  lie  proportion  of  priests 
is  much  larger,  and  ia  Biam  it  ia  larger  still. 
The  priests  of  Ceylon  trace  their  origin  from 
a  remote  period,  aa,  according  to  the  native 
l^ends,  Bndhism  has  there  been  professed 
more  than  2O00  years.  But  difierent  sects 
hare  arisen,  and  tne  doctrines  and  ministra- 
tions of  Budhism  are  not  everywhere  identical. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  similari^  be- 
tween the  Budhism  of  Cerlon,  Bunoah,  Siam, 
and  Chioa ;  but  in  Nepanl,  Thibet,  and  Japan 
it  is  essentially  different  In  Thibet  the  supe- 
rior priests  are  called  lamat,  and  are  regudcd 
as  incarnations  of  Badha ;  and  they  possess  bo 
large  a  share  of  political  authority  that  they 
can  depose  ^e  sovereign  of  tbe  country  and 
mbstitute  another  in  his  stead.  The  dres  of 
the  grand  lama  is  yellow,  that  of  other  lamas 
of  superior  rank  red ;  and  as  these  dignitaries 
wear  oroad-brimmed  hats,  their  costume  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  cardinals  of  Rome.  The 
Bndhism  of  Thibet  and  of  Japan  resemble 
each  other,  in  having  a  visible  representative 
of  Qotama,  pofeeteed  of  unlimited  power. 

The  Burmans,  Siamese,  Ncpanlcse,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Thibetans,  are  the  principal  na- 
tjons,  in  addition  to  the  Ceylonese,  who  now 
profess  Budhism,  once  tbe  predominant  religion 
throughout  Hindooetan ;  it  is  now  nearly  un- 
known in  that  vast  rt^on,  where  it  has  been 
^Meded  by  other  forms  of  superBtitioa. 
t  has  alr^y  been  intimated  tbat  the  sys- 
tem of  Bndhism  includes  two  leading  and  fatal 
elements— -atheism  and  annihilation.  When 
Gotama  Budha  died,  be  did  not  enter  upon  a 
fntore  slate  of  being ;  his  csistence  was  not 
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renewed  in  another  world  ;  ho  forever  ceased 
to  be,  as  tmly  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  ceases  to 
be  when  its  flame  is  extinguished.  Budha 
can,  therefore,  in  no  sense,  be  an  object  of  trust 
or  confidence;  his  guidance  and  blessing  can- 
not be  sought,  and  when  his  name  is  invoked, 
it  is  mider  the  vague  supposition  that  by  some 
latent,  nnknovn  process,  the  prayer  will  be 
answered,  without  the  agency  of  an  intelligent 
cause.  And  as  Budha  ceased  to  eiist,  so  does 
evei^  other  being.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  immortal  soul.  The  attainment  of  nir- 
xcana,  or  extinction,  is  tbe  only  hope  to  which 
the  Budhiat  can  aspire ;  though  this  extino- 
tion  necessarily  produces  another  being  to 
whom  are  transferred  all  the  merit  and  de- 
merit that  have  been  accomulated  during  an 
'  m  period  and  by  an  almost  endless  boo- 
of  similar  beings,  all  distinct  &om  each 
other,  bat  all  bound  by  this  singular  law  of 

[iroduction  to  every  individual  in  ue  preceding 
ink  of  the  chain. 

With  snch  withering  skepticism  at  its  fonn- 
dation,  it  is  impo^ble  that  Bndhism  shonld 
be  prodnctive  of  any  good  frnits.  There  arc 
indeed  some  good  moral  precepts  in  the  sacred 
books  ;  bnt  as  explained  in  the  commentaries 
and  received  by  the  people,  the^  are  wholly 
inoperative.  Han  has  no  Maker,  is  responsible 
to  no  superior  bein^,  and  has  before  him  no 
future.  If  he  has  enjoyment,  it  is  the  result  of 
merit  acquired  in  other  ages  and  b^  other 
births ;  and  the  sense  of  gratitude,  obligation, 
and  dependence,  is  unknown  to  him.  Little 
motive  can  exist  therefore  for  the  restraint  of 
the  passions  or  for  purity  of  life,  and  the  de- 
based and  corrupt  state  of  Budhist  communi- 
ties is  the  natural  fniit  of  their  religiotts  belieC 

As  to  what  Budha  himself  taught,  little  can 
be  known,  for  he  left  nothing  in  writing;  and 
those  who  have  most  thoroughly  stndied  this 
intricate  system,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
works  which  profess  to  recora  his  discourses 
have  little  if  any  fonndation  in  imth  ;  that  he 
never  lud  claim  to  the  miracles  with  which  his 
name  is  connected,  and  which  have  been  for 
ages  one  of  the  prbcipal  supports  of  the  sy» 
tem  [  and  that  Uie  accounts  given  of  Bndha's 
life,  except  the  mere  outlines  relating  to  his 
■  'rth,  family,  and  death,  are  the  merest  fictions. 

Those  who  wish  more  thoroughly  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  system  of  Budhism — the  in- 
volved and  endless  definitions,  rules  and  rites 
coot^uned  in  the  sacred  books  ;  the  history  of 
mosques,  temples,  pagodas,  and  sacred  places ; 
the  disgusting  li^nds  relating  to  miracles, 
relics, and  images;  the  celibacy,  mendicancy, 
diet,  aod  dress  of  the  priests ;  and  numerous 
minor  points  connected  with  these,  are  referred 
to  the  extended  and  elaborate  works  of  B. 
Spence  Hardy,  D.  J.  Ch^erly,  Eev.  Howard 
Malcom,  and  otherB.~BEv.  E.  B.  Moobb. 

BUPPALOE  :  A  Karen  village  in  Arra- 
can  and  an  out-station  of  the  Arracan  mis- 
sion of  the  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
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BUKAAITAI :  A  station  of  the  Loudon 
Misaiooan  Society,  on  Tabiti,  South  8«k. 

BUNTINODALE:  A  station  of  the 
Wealeyans  ia  Anstrftlia,  90  miles  "west  of 
Uel  bourne. 

BUNTINGYTLLE :  A  sUtion  of  the 
WesleTons  in  Rafl^aria,  S.  A. 

BUNGALOW  :  The  name  given  in  India 
to  a  house  or  villa  of  a  single  floor.  Ddlc  Bvn- 
gaicrws  arc  thatched  houses,  constracted  at  the 
public  expense,  and  placed  at  intervaU,  in  man; 
parts  of  India,  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
velera. 

BUKDWAN:    A  town  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
name,  60  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.    _ 
Illation  about  54,000.    The  population  of  the 
whole  distriet  is  estimated  at  l/444,( 

BUEISAL :  The  principal  tawn  in  the 
district  of  Bahargany,  India,  about  18 
north-cast  from  Calcutta.  It  stands  ._  ._ . 
point  of  an  oblong  island,  formed  bv  the  broad 
Drenches  of  the  great  Qangcs,  whicn  here  pre- 
■eut  an  immense  expanse  of  water,  and  a  very 
great  facility  of  inland  navigation.  It  is  a 
station  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciegr. 

BUEMAH :  A  country  sitnnted  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  in  the  region  beyond  tube  river 
Brahmapootra.  It  is  possessed  by  the  Bnr- 
mesc,  the  limits  of  whose  dominions  have  been 
greatly  contracted  by  British  conquests.  On 
the  west,  where  it  ia  conterminoos  with  British 
territories  in  lodia,  Bnrmah  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Arracan,  Eurrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Burmese 
in  1826,  and  by  the  petty  slates  of  Tipperah, 
Munneporc,  and  Assam,  nrom  which  countries 
it  is  separated  by  lofty  ridges  of  mountains  ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  newly  acquired  British 
province  of  Pegu ;  on  the  north  by  Assam  and 
Thibet;  and  oq  the  east  by  China.  Its  limits 
extend  from  laL  19°  25'  to  26°  IS',  and  th)m 
long.  93°  2'  to  100°  W ;  comprising  a  territory 
940  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
420  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  96,000  Bqnare 
miles. 

TopograpAy.— That  portion  of  Asia  in  which 
Bnrmah  is  situated  slopes  from  the  central 
mountains  towards  the  sonth;  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches (he  Indian  Ocean,  it  subsides  into  an 
extensive  champaign  country,  which  ia  over- 
flowed in  the  rainy  season,  by  the  swelling  of 
the  rivers.  The  Burmese  territory  is  watered 
by  three  great  streams,  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
Salwen,  and  the  Kjen-dweo,  a  tribnt^  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  These  rivers  have  their  sonr- 
ces  in  the  northern  chain  of  monntains  in  the 
interior,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow ;  and  they  mn  in  a  sontherly 
conrse  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Irrawaddy 
and  the  Salwen  are  large  rivere,  which  over- 
flow the  flat  country  on  their  banks,  during 
the  season  of  the  rains.  Burmah,  having  been 
despoiled  of  Fegn,  contains  neither  maritime 


districts  nor  altnvial  plains,  but  is  altogetlier 
an  upland  territory,  bounded  at  its  soathern 
extremity  by  a  frontlet  line  at  the  distance  of 
about  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Irra- 


it  may  be  conudered  hilly  and  elevated.  Be- 
yoad  this,  it  is  wild  and  mouutainons.  To  the 
w,  and  N.  W.,  it  is  divided  tKm  Arracan, 
Hnnnepore,  and  Assam,  by  mountainous  ridges, 
often  of  great  elevation. 

Pcftiiation. — From  their  resemblance  in  fea- 
tures and  form,  the  Burmese  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
tries  that  lie  between  Eindoostao  and  China. 
They  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  stoat, 
short,  active,  but  well-proportioned  form ;  of  a 
brown,  but  never  of  an  intensely  dark  com- 

Slexion ;  with  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abnn-  ' 
ant  hair,  and  a  little  more  beard  tlMn  the 
Siamese.  The  population  has  been  variomly 
estimated  and  exaggerated  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-three  millions;  but  Mr.  Crawford,  from 
the  best  data  that  he  could  proourc,  estimated 
the  popolation  so  as  to  give  the  pnsent  limits 
of  Burmah  2J.I2,000. 

Social  and  Political  InilJttUitmStArU,  if. — The 

ormeee  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  Bindooe, 
and  still  more  to  the  Chinese,  io  arts,  mamt- 
factores,  industry,  and  all  the  institutions  of 
civil  lifb.  Their  government  is  a  pure  dee- 
le  kinx  dispensing  torture,  imprisMi- 
death,  according  to  his  sovereign 
discretion.  The  chief  object  of  the  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  the  personal  honor  and 
aggraomzcment  of  the  monarch  ;  and  the  only 
restraint  on  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  la 
the  fear  of  insurrection.  He  is  aaaistcd  by  a 
public  and  privy  council,  but  maypuniBh  any 
of  hi(!  high  officers  at  his  pleasure.  Tne  country 
at  large  is  ruled  by  provincial  govemore,  and 
is  divided  into  provinces,  townsnips,  districts, 
and  hamlets.  In  all  the  townships  and  vil- 
lages there  are  judges  of  subordinate  inrisdio- 
tioD ;  but  as  no  officer  recdves  a  fixed  salary, 
the  people  are  subjecfc  to  the  most  shameful 
extortion.  The  criminal  code  is  barbsrons  and 
severe,  and  the  punishments  shocking  to  bn- 
manity.  The  Burmese  are  divided  into  seven 
classes,  viz. ;  the  roval  family ;  the  public  offi- 
cers ;  ibs  priesthood ;  the  rich  men ;  the  culti- 
vators and  laborers ;  and  tbo  slaves  and  out- 
casts ;  each  of  which  havs  their  badges  of 
distinction.  But  any  subject,  except  slaves 
and  outcasts,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  offices. 

In  the  osefiil  arts,  the  Burmese  have  not 
made  any  great  advances ;  and  their  currency 
is  of  the  rudest  description,  being  composed  of 
uncoined  lead,  silver,  and  gold,  valued  by 
weight  The  Burmese  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  literatore  and  science.  Moralitv  is  at  a  low 
ebb  among  them,  and  their  rulers  nave  no  con- 
ception of  either  the  excellence  or  utility  of 
goodfaitL 

Rdigion. — Bndbism  ia  the  religion  of  Bur- 
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mah.  (See  Bttdhitm.)  Foreigneis  eojo;  re- 
ligious toleration ;  bat  the  Bormese  nilera  view 
any  attempU  to  convert  the  natives  to  tbe 
Christiao,  or  an;  other  foreign  Mth,  aa  an 
interference  with  their  all^iance,  and  Uiere- 
fore  discourage  them. — Eacydcpedia  Britan- 

MiseioM — Ambwoas  Birnsr  ITnioh. — The 
first  mission  of  the  American  Baptists  in  Bnr- 
mab  was  commenced  hj  Rev.  Adaniram  Jud- 
BOn,'*  who,  with  Mrs.  Jadson,  landed  at  Ban- 
goon,  in  July,  1813,  and  immediately  began  to 
stady  the  language  of  the  country.  So  soon 
aa  Mr-  Jadaon  bad  Eufficiently  mastered  the 
language,  he  prepared  a  tract.  Xo  bo  read  in 
manoscript  by  the  Bannans,  on  the  nature  of 
the  Cfaristian  religion,  coot^ning  an  abstract 
of  ita  leading  doctrinea.  This  was  his  first 
public  labor.  In  1816,  Bev.  George  H.  Hongh 
and  his  wife  arrived  at  Rangoon,  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Board.  Mr.  H.  hkd  been  a  print- 
et,  and  on  his  way,  at  Serampore,  had  received 
a  printing-prefB  and  a  font  of  Burman  types, 
which  were  presented  to  the  miasion,  and  which 
had  preceded  him  to  Rangoon.  Mr.  Jndson's 
tract  and  a  catechism  were  immediately  prints 
ed,  and  they  were  aoon  followed  by  a  tiunala- 
tion  of  the  Uoepel  of  Matthew.  In  the  summer 
of  1618,  the  misaion  was  for  a  time  iDterrupted 
by  persecution,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilongh  sailed 
for  Bcogal,  taking  with  them  the  printing- 
press.  Mr.  Judson  was  absent  at  the  time,  but 
Mrs.  Jadson  determined  to  remain  at  her  poet, 
and  waa  soon  aiterwards  rejoined  by  her  hoa- 
band,  and  they  together  quietly  waited  till  tbe 
Btorm  bad  paeeei  away. 

In  September,  1816,  the  mission  was  in- 
creased by  tbe  anival  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Oolman 
and  'WTieelock,  with  their  wives.  Mr.  Whee- 
lock,  however,  was,  at  the  close  of  a  single 
year,  compelled,  by  (ailing  health,  to  withdraw 
from  the  mission,  and  was  drowned  at  sea  on 
his  parage  to  Bengal.  It  was  not  till  1619 
that  the  first  zayat  was  opened  for  pdblic 
warship  and  religions  teaching.  It  was  a 
small  low  hnildii«,  situated  on  &e  Great 
Pagoda  road,  and  surrounded  by  the  mag- 
nificent temples  of  heathenism.  Here  Mr. 
Jadson  began  his  public  labors  as  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  here  for  the  first  time  he  cele- 
brated the  public  worship  of  God.  In  June  of 
the  same  year,  nearly  six  years  alter  his  arrival 
in  Rangoon,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bap- 
tizing and  recei*!ng  into  the  mission-church 
Monn^  Nan,  the  first  Bnrman  convert  to 
Christianity.  In  thefollowinr  November,  two 
Others  were  in  like  manner  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church.  These  instances  of  bap- 
tism, together  with  the  increasing  number  of 
inquirers  who  frequented  the  zajut,  attracted 
the  iuterpoaitioD  of  the  Budhist  priests,  also 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  consequence  attendance 
at  the  zayat  for  a  time  almost  entirely  ceased. 
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This  fact  revealed  to  Mr.  Judson  moat  dis- 
tinctly the  precarious  situation  of  the  miSBion, 
and  determined  him  to  go  immediately  to 
Amampora,  the  scat  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  toleration 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Accom^nied  by 
Mr.  Colman,  his  associate  in  the  minion,  in  the 
winter  of  1819,  he  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  to 
the  capital,  and  pnsenled  himself  before  the 
Bnrnian  king,  with  rich  and  showy  ofieringa, 
in  order  the  ttetter  to  secnre  a  fcvorable  hear- 
ing for  bis  humble  request.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  great  ceremony,  bnt  the  petition  of  the 
missionaries  was  contempbioosly  rejected,  and 
they  immediately  retumod  to  Iwngoon.  This 
steni  repulse  at  first  decided  Messrs.  Jndaon 
and  Colman  to  abandon  Rangoon  and  retire  to 
the  adjacent  district  of  Arracan,  which  was 
under  tbe  government  of  Bengal ;  hot  on 
annonncing  their  decision  and  its  cause  to  the 
three  Bnrman  disciples,  thase  recent  converts 
ftom  heathenism  evinced  such  firmness  of  faith,  . 
and  so  eagerlv  entreated  them  not  to  abandon 
the  misioji,  lliat  it  was  at  length  determined 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jadson  should  remain  at 
Rangoon,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colman  repair- 
ed to  Chittagong,  in  order  to  provide  a  place 
of  refuge,  in  case  of  pcrsccutiou,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  and  others  who  might 
hereafter  join  them.  The  plan,  however,  was 
entirely  tiniEtratcd,  and  Mr.  Colman  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fever  of  the  climate,  at  Col's 
Bazaar,  in  1822. 

Mcacwhile  the  mission  at  RangooD  was 
awakening  a  wider  and  wider  interest  among 
the  jwople.  In  the  Bummer  of  1820,  Mr.  Judson 
baptized  seven  additional  converts,  who  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  profraaed  their  laitb  in 
Christ.  Among  them  was  a  learned  teacher, 
who  was  able  to  render  most  important  service 
to  the  missionariea  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  Other  labors  of  the  mission.  Ilie 
failing  health  of  Mrs.  Judson  now  rendered  it 
necessary  that  she  should  for  a  time  leave  tbe 
climate,  and  in  the  summer  of  1821,  she  em- 
barked for  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
-afsago  thence  to  England  and  the  United 
itites.  Tbe  visit  of  this  accompliBhcd  and 
heroic  lady  to  this  country  in  1822  and  1823, 
was  productive  of  many  important  benefits. 
It  awakened  a  deeper  interest  in  the  mission, 
and  enlarged  the  contributions  of  the  churches, 
and  especially  it  was  the  occasion  of  several 
yonng  men  dedicating  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  among  the  heathen.  On  her 
return  to  Burmah  she  was  accomranied  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Wade  and  Mrs.  Wade,  and 
they  all  reached  Rangoon  in  December,  1823. 

During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Judson  the  mis- 
sion hod  Dccn  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  ol 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Price,  a  physician  as  well 
as  rainbter,  who  with  Mrs.  Price  arrived  at 
Rangoon  near  the  close  of  the  year  1621,  and 
.about  the  same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hongb 
also  returned  to  the  mission  with  the  macb 


possessed  of  medit^  ski!!,  he  summoned  bim 
to  Avft,  wliich  was  now  become  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  Accordingly  Dr.  Price  accompEi- 
nied  by  Mr.  Judson,  wSo  alone  understood  tlie 
IttDguBge,  proceeded  ap  the  Irrawadd;  and  pro- 
erated  themselves  at  the  court  of  the  Barman 
mosBTch.  Mr.  J.  was  recognized  by  seyerol 
of  the  ministers  of  the  court,  and  in  oneof  his 
viaha  at  the  palace  he  was  particnlarl;  ques- 
tioned  by  the  King  respecting  his  religion,  and 
wbether  any  Burmans  had  embraced  it,  and 
also  commanded  to  show  the  mcmbera  of  the 
conrt  the  maooer  in  which  he  preached.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  of  several  months  at  the  capital, 
while  Dr.  Price  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
monarch,  Mr.  Judson  also  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  commend  the  new  rcligioo  to  persona 
in  high  official  stations,  and  to  b^eak  for  it 
a  toleratioD  from  the  government.  He  returned 
to  Kangoon  early  in  1823,  not  withont  a  pro- 
mise givea  to  the kiqg  that  he  would  soon  come 
back  and  bring  Mre.  Judson  to  reside  with 
him  at  Ava.  Accordingly  so  soon  as  Mrs.  J. 
landed  at  liangoon  on  her  return  (rom  the 
United  States,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jndson  shoold  proceed  to  Ava,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
were  to  remain  at  Bangooo.  Scarcely  had 
these  arraogements  been  carried  into  exo- 
cntioQ  wh£a  the  threatened  hostilities  be- 
tween Bnnnah  and  Great  Britain  began  to 
spread  their  blighting  iofinence  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission.  These  hostilities  brohc 
out  in  open  war  in  May,  1624,  when  Rangoon 
was  captured  by  a  small  fleet  of  English  traos- 

e  which  landed  the  forces  of  Enropeaus  and 
ys  under  the  command  of  Sir  Archibald 
CsJnpbelL 

The  war  which  now  b^i;an  was  not  tcnnin- 
nted  till  the  close  of  Febrnary,  1826,  nearly 
two  years  from  its  commencement,  by  the 
treaty  of  Yandaboo,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  provincca  of  Arracan,  Maalmain  and  Mcr- 
'gci,  tf^ther  with  a  part  of  Martaban  were 
ceded  to  the  English.  It  of  course,  immedi- 
atelj[  suspended  all  the  operations  of  tie 
mission  at  Rangoon,  and  compelled  Messrs. 
Hoagh  and  Wade  to  retire  from  the  country 
— while  npoD  Messrs.  Jadson  and  Price  and 
their  famines  at  Ava  it  bronght  calamities  and 
.snCferiDgs,  protracted  throogh  the  entire  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  whose  record  forms  one 
of  the  most  affecting  passages  in  the  history  of 
modem  missiong.  For  a  foil  acconnt  of  these 
soKrioas  and  tbe  manner  in  which  they  were 
endnred  by  the  heroic  misaionaries,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  lives  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jndson, 
and  also  to  the  history  of  the  American  Bap- 
^t  Missions. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  cruelties 
to  which  tiie  missionaries  had  been  sabjected, 
they  rendered  moat  important  eervieea  to  the 
Bnrman  king  in  conducting  the  negociations 


for  peace,  and  on  their  concln^on,  were  etroDgly 
urged  to  remain  at  Ava.  Dr.  Price  acceoed 
to  the  reqnest  and  passed  the  reminder  of  his 
life  at  the  .Bnrman  capital  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Judson,  however,  decide  to  withdraw  with 
the  Eoglish  commander,  and  henceforward  to 
prosecute  the  labors  of  tbe  missioD  in  that  nof 
tion  of  the  conntry  which  had  been  cedea  to 
the  British  Government.  The  place  finally  se- 
lected for  this  pnrpose,  was  Amherst,  a  town 
planted  by  tho  English  as  the  seat  of  govaiH 
ment  for  the  newly  acquired  territ«riea,  and 
named  for  Lord  Amherst,  at  that  time  tbe 
Governor-General  of  India.  Here  he  left  his 
family  nnder  tbe  protection  of  the  British  S»%, 
and  in  the  society  of  British  officers,  while  he 
accompanied,  as  translator,  the  embassy  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  in  the  sommer  of  1826,  re-' 
paired  to  Ava  for  the  purpose  of  negodating 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king.  Mr.  Jod- 
son's  motive  was  to  obtain, if  pos«ble,aclanse 
in  the  treaty  for  seeming  religions  toleration, 
an  enterprise  which  terminate  in  failure,  and 
was  also  associated  with  events  of  the  most 
afflictive  character ;  for  it  was  while  detained 
at  Ava,  fay  the  dntiee  of  the  embassy,  that  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  tbe  death  of  Mrs. 
Judson,  a  calamity  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  death  of  his  infant  danghler.  On  hisretnm 
to  Amherst  he  thus  found  himself  a  widowed 
and  childless  man,  on  the  spot  wha«  be  had 
hoped  long  to  share  the  sympathies  of  the  faith- 
ful wife,  who  daring  the  weary  months  of  his  im- 
prisonment had  ministered  to  his  necefflities 
with  a  fidelity  that  never  failed,  and  a  fgrtitnde 
that  was  eqjuJ  to  every  emergency. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wade  hod  already  removed  to 
Amherst,  and  early  in  1827  they  were  joined 
by  Rev,  George D.Boardman,  and  Mrs-Board- 
man,  as  missionaries  from  the  United  States. 
But  Amherst  proved  to  be  inconyeniently  sita- 
atcd  for  the  pnrposea  of  the  capital  of  British 
Burmah,  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  soon  re- 
lOved  the  head-quarters  of  the  annj  to  Manl- 
_iain,  a  new  town  on  the  Salwen  river,  about 
twentj-five  miles  from  its  month.  It  was  at 
first  arranged  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman 
Bhonld  settle  at  Maulmain  and  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade  should  remain  at  Amherst,  while 
Mr.  Jndson  should  divide  his  labors  between 
the  two  settlements.  But  Amherst  declined 
Maulmain  grew,  and  before  the  banning 
of  1828  the  entire  mission  was  removed  to  the 
seat  of  government  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  designed  to  be  permancot, 
and  in  April,  1828,  Mi.  Boardman,  with  his 
family,  settled  at  Tavoy,  a  place  which  had 
been  fixed  on  as  a  station  of  the  mission,  abont 
on«  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Madmau). 
It  was  ono  of  the  principal  strongholds  of 
Budhism  in  British  Burmah,  and  was  celebmiM 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  nnmber 
of  its  priests,  and  the  splendor  of  its  idoli^. 
Here  Mr.  Boardman  immediately  opeMd  a 
zayat,  and  commenced  'the  work  of  tewning,  ■ 


preacbiog,  uid  eonvemog  with  ftll  vho  wonI<l 
Tiiit  him. 

Prom  thU  paiod  the  chief  gtatioos  of  the 
miaeion  in  Bntiah  Biirmah,  for  several  years 
were  at  Maalmaio  and  Tbvo^.  Theee  w»e  the 
perauutent  homes  of  the  musioiiariee  and  the 
seats  of  their  principal  conocils  aad  labors. 
Around  these  cities,  in  the  neighboring  jnngle, 
were  also  soon  established  nnmerons  ont«ta- 
tioDS,  or  places  of  preaching  and  instmctioo, 
which  became  at  length  the  seats  of  Christian 
dmrches  and  congregations.  In  BnTmah  Pro- 
per, ft  little  chm'ch  WB8  Btill  maintained  at 
BaogoOD,  DDder  the  charge  of  a  native  pastor, 
and  the  missionaries  trom  Hanlmain,  in  1830, 
nsided  severBl  months  in  this  part  of  the  conn- 
try— Mr.  Wade  at  Rangoon,  and  Mr.  Jadson  at 
Frome,  a  large  town  on  the  Irrawad^,  about 
midway  between  Kangoon  and  Avo.  Tnemain 
opoAttons  of  the  mission,  however,  w —  -' 
neceffiity  still  confined  to  those  portii 
Bormah  which  were  under  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  during  Mr.  Jndson's 
T«ridence  in  Snrmah  Proper,  and  especially  at 
Bangoon,  that  ho  was  able  to  hasten  forward 
the  translation  of  the  8criptDi«e,  irhich  he  had 
previonsly  commenced.  He  also  took  advan- 
tage of  tlie  grrnt  assemblages  of  merchants  and 
others,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
to  Bangoon,  at  the  great  festivals  of  their  re- 
ligion, to  scatter  as  widely  as  possible  the 
tracts  and  books  which  he  had  pnnted,  aa  well 
.as  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Dming  one  of  these  festivals,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  nnnsnal  pomp,  he  was  frequently 
nmted  by  persons  from  a  great  distance  in  the 
interior,  who  came  to  him  with  the  inqniries ; 
"Are  yon  Jesos  Christ's  man?  Qive  ns  a 
writing  that  tells  about  Jesos  Christ."  Others 
wonld  say  to  him,  "  Sir,  we  hear  there  is  an 
eternal  helL  Pray  give  ns  a  writing  that  will 
tdl  Ds  how  to  escape  it;"  and  others  still  woald 
say,  "  We  have  seen  a  writing  that  tells  about 
an  eternal  Ood.  Are  you  the  man  that  gives 
awav  such  writings,  fijr  we  want  to  know  the 
tmth.' '  He  estimated  the  nnmber  who  visited 
the  miseion-honse  on  this  occasion  alone,  with 
inqniriea  like  these,  at  not  less  than  six  thon- 
nod.  These  inquiries  were  gratifving  (raits 
of  the  labors  of  the  mission,  whicn  had  now 
bem  in  progress  many  vears,  and  evidently 
tjRvad  their  infinence  to  the  remotest  portions 
of  the  Bnrman  territories. 

In  the  sonuncr  of  1831,  Mr.  Jndson  returned 
to  Manhnun,  where  he  fonnd  that  part  of  the 
misdon  greaOy  advanced  daring  the  thirteen 
months  of  bis  absence.  It  had  oeen  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Uason, 
Eincaid,  and  Jones,  with  thdr  wiv«.  The 
chorch  had  been  enlaived  by  numerous  bap- 
tinns,  and  the  missionanes  bad  extended  their 
labors  to  distant  villages  in  the  jungle,  at  seve- 
ral of  which  converts  bad  been  baptized.  In 
the  annoal  report  of  the  mission  lor  the  year 
1S31,  it  is  sUltd  that  the  number  who  had 


bea  baptized  daring  the  year  was  in  all  two 

hundred  and  seventeen.  Of  these  eighty-i^ne 
were  Europeans,  the  rest  being  natives  of  the 
country.  During  the  eighteen  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Mr,  Jadson  first  landed  at  Ban- 

Eoon,  the  growth  of  the  mission  bad  been  alow 
at  constant  and  healthy.  Besides  its  original 
seat  it  now  had  stations  at  Manlmain,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergni,  three  of  the  principal  cities  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  had  been  ceded 
to  the  English.  The  missionaries  were  now 
fourteen  in  nnmber — seven  males  and  seven 
females,  and  the  number  who  bad  been  baptized 
and  admitted  to  the  churches  was  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
■ '  jhty  were  natives,  the  others  being  chiefly 
Idicrs  of  British  regiments  stationed  in  the 
untry.  The  press  had  printed  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  tracts  and  books,  among 
which  were  the  New  Testament  and  severd 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Schools  were 
also  established  and  in  succetsfnl  operation  at 
all  the  stations  in  British,  Bnrmah,  and  the 
ission,  in  all  its  departments,  was  just  enter- 
g  on  that  career  of  eminent  nsefnlness  and 
ccess,  which  it  has  since  pursued. 
For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  mission  in  Burmab,  the  missionaries  direct- 
ed their  entire  efibrts  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Bnrman  race,  without  having  much  interconrse, 
or  becoming  much  acquainted  with  the  other 
races  that  inhabit  the  country.  When,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Boardmau  went  to  reside  in  Tavoy, 
there  was  living  in  his  family  a  man  of  middle 
age,  who  had  been  a  slave,  bat  whose  freedom 
had  been  purchased  by  the  miffiionaries.  His 
name  was  Eo-Thah-nyu,  one  of  the  race  of 
Karfm,  or  JCariaru,  who  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  Bnrmah  and  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Siam.  He  had  alreMy 
t>een  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  while  at 
Manlmain,  and  was  baptized  soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  Tavoy.  This  man's  conversion,  and 
his  snbeequeot  character,  were  the  means  of 
attracting  the  particolar  attention  of  the  mia- 
aionaries  to  the  singular  race  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  establishing  among  them  a 
mifflion,  whose  growth  and  success  have  scarce- 
ly been  equaled    by  any  other  of  modem 

This  interesting  people  are  widely  scattered 
■er  the  Barman  empire,  but  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the'  Bormans,  by  whom  th^  are 
regarded  as  inferiors  and  sfaves.  They  have 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  and  modes  of 
life  of  the  Bonnans ;  they  are  gaierally  indos- 
trioos,  and,  with  theexception  of  intemperance, 
are  but  little  addicted  to  the  vices  of  barbarian 
trilies.  Their  condition  is  a  degraded  one, 
being  everywhere  oppressed  by  their  Bnrman 
masters,  and  compelled  to  perform  every  kind 
of  servile  labor.  Hence  they  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  dwell  in  temporary  villages  plant- 
ed in  remote  places,  in  order  to  escape  the 
eioctiona  of  their  oppressors.    With  few  ei- 


ceptions  they  reject  Bndhiain,  &Dd  pnaent  the 
extraordinary  phenomenoD  of  u  people  nithont 
aaj  form  of  religion  or  establiafied  prieathood, 
but  believing  in  the  existence  of  Qod  snd  in  a 
atafe  of  iiiture  retribution,  and  cherishing  a  set 
of  religiona  traditions  resembling  the  troths  of 
revelation,  which  they  transmit  from  age  to 
age  in  the  poetic  legends  oF  their  race.  Bleni' 
ing  with  these  traditiont  are  some  ainguh 
prophecies  asserting  their  fntore  elevation  as  a 
race,  and  that  white  strangers  from  across  the 
sea  would  come  to  bring  them  "  the  word  of 
God."  It  was  on  this  ftoconnt  that  when  the 
misMonaries  first  became  acqnainted  with  them, 
the;  evinced  nnosnal  interest  in  the  truths  of 
the  Ooapel,  and  regarded  them  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions  which  had  been  delivered  to 
them  by  the  "  Elders"  of  a  former  age.  These 
traditions  of  their  race,  acting  on  a  people  long 
crashed  by  oppression,  bnt  possessed  of  onnsnal 
moral  sensibility,  nnqueatiooably  gave  the  mis' 
sionarics  great  advantages  in  their  early  labors 
among  the  Karens. 

Mr.  Boardman,  on  his  removaJ  to  Tavoy, 
mediately  found  himself  in  intimate  relations 
with  these  people,  many  of  whom  were  first 
brought  to  him  by  the  converted  slave,  Ko- 
Thatbyo.  The  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  a 
"  White  Teacher"  soon  spread  bCTOnd  the  city 
into  the  distant  jungle,  and  brought  the  Karens 
in  great  nnmbeis  to  the  honse  of  the  misaonary 
to  listen  to  his  instroctions.  As  an  illustra- 
tkm  of  their  morsJ  sensibility,  the  story  of  the 
dttfied  book  is  often  mentioDed.  It  had  been 
left  in  one  of  their  villages  Borae  twelve  years 
before  by  a  traveling  Mussulman,  who  was 
noderetood  to  have  told  the  people  it  was  to 
be  worshiped  as  sacred.  Though  entirely 
ignorant  oi  its  contents,  the  person  with  whom 
it  was  left  carefully  preserved  it,  and  in  virtue 
of  possessing  it  became  a  kind  of  sorcerer,  of 
grea.t  importance  among  the  peopla  It  was 
brought  one  day  to  Mr.  Boardman,  and  on 
being  unrolled  mim  the  coverings  in  which  it 
was  enveloped,  it  proved  to  be  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Fsalms,"  printed  at 
Osford.  From  this  period  Mr.  Boardman 
devoted  the  remnant  of  nis too  brief  life  almost 
esclnsively  to  labors  among  the  Karens.  Early 
in  1829,  n@  made  an  escursion  to  the  jungle 
and  mountains  where  their  villages  were  most 
nomerons,  and  saw  mnch  of  their  condition  and 
modes  of  life  in  their  native  wilds.  He  also 
conferred  with  the  British  Commissioner  for 
tiie  district,  and  formed  liberal  plans  for 
schools,  and  other  agencies  of  civilization, 
vhilo  he  gave  a  large  part  of  every  day  to 
preaching  and  conversation  among  the  people. 
In  the  snmmer  of  1830,  however,  his  sb^ngtb 
had  become  eiceedingly  rednced  by  repeated 
attacks  of  hemorrha^  of  the  lungs,  and  he 
sailed  for  Maulmain.  Here  he  regained  a 
temporary  strength,  and  after  a  few  months 
returned  to  Tavoy,  where  he  found  many  coo- 
Terta  waiting  to  be  baptized,  and  still  many 
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inqoit;  and  instmction.  JL  large  onmba 
were  baptized  byMonng-Ing,one  of  the  native 
Burman  preachers,  under  t^  direction  of  Mr. 
Boardman.  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  arrived  at  Tavoy  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
mission,  and  in  their  company  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Boardman,  this  excellent  missionary  made  an 
excursion  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  and  baptizing  a  large  nnmber  of  con- 
verts, who  had  often  visited  him  in  the  city. 
llie  ionmey  of  three  days  was  accomplisbed, 
and  tie  baptism  of  thirty-fonr  persons  was  per- 
formed in  his  presence  by  JEtev.  Mr.  Mason. 
But  ere  he  couM  reach  his  home  in  Tavoy  he 
sunk  beneath  the  exhausting  malady  which  had 
long  pressed  upon  his  constitntioo.  His  tomb 
is  at  Tavo^,  and  the  marble  slab  which  covers 
it  is  inscnlied  with  a  simple  epitaph,  which 
records  his  heroic  services  for  the  Karens  of 
the  neightioring  forests  and  mountains.* 

The  labors  thus  nobly  begun  by  Mr.  Board- 
man  were  continued  by  Mj.  Mason,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  miraion  at  Tavoy,  which  has  been 
ever  since  that  period  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Karens.  They  have,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Bormah,  received 
the  Gospel  with  far  greater  readinefs  than  the 
Bmmans  themselves.  'The  mission,  &om  its 
ver^  beginning,  was  marked  by  unusual  pros- 
perity and  succcs.  So  rapid  was  the  spread 
of  Christian  truth,  and  the  ennobling  iofiuence 
which  it  exerts,  that  when,  in  1832,  Mr.  Meson 
visited  the  Karen  villages,  to  the  south  of 
Tavoy,  which  had  been  under  the  imperin- 
tendence  established  by  Mr.  Boardman,  he  was 
sunprised  at  their  condition  of  neatness  and 
order,  thdr  regular  industry,  and  their  well- 
ordered  worship.  In  a  lett^  written  on  the 
spot,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  these 
strong  expressions ;  "  I  no  longer  date  from  a 
heathen  land.  Heathenism  has  fied  these 
banks.  I  eat  the  rice  and  fruits  cultivated  by 
Christian  hands,  look  on  the  fields  of  Chris- 
tians, see  no  dwellings  but  those  of  Christian 
families.  I  am  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  Chris- 
tian village,  surrounded  by  a  people  that  love 
as  Christians,  converse  as  Christians,  act  like 
Christians,  sjid,  in  my  eyes,  look  like  Chris- 

The  Karens,  though  they  are  usaally,  in 
me  imperfect  degree,  acquainted  with  the 
ormun  language,  yet  have  a  language  of  their 
rn,  which,  no  we  ver,  at  this  time,  had  not  been 
reduced  to  writing,     This  deficiency  not  only 
presented  an  obstacle  to  the  lattore  of  the  mis' 
sionaries,  but  it  also   opposed    an  efTectoal 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  i>eople  in  re- 
ligions knowledge.    Accordingly,  in  1832,  Mr. 
Wade,  who  had  been  longest  acqnainted  with 
their  spoken  t«Dgue,  with  such  aid  as  he  conid 
derive  from  the  Christian  Karens,  made  an 
alphabet  of  its  elemental  sounds,  compiled  a 
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■pelling-book  of  its  most  common  trords,  and 
translated  two  or  thrt«  of  tlie  tracta  alread; 
{Minted  in  Bnrman.  This  was  lie  banning 
or  a  most  useful  and  important  work.  It  has 
since  been  carried  onirard  to  its  completion 
and  perfection ;  and  the  Karens  now  rejoice  in 
»  wntten  language  tanght  in  their  schools,  and 
containing  aireadj  the  mdimenta  of  a  Cbria- 
lian  literature. 

The  interral  nhich  dapsed  between  the 
years  1632  and  IB35  was  marked  b^  the  e 
nl  of  large  mnforcementa  of  minionai 
and  also  by  the  adoption  of  amngements 
the  more  syatfimatic  prosecntioo  of  their  diTCr- 
ofied  labors.  At  the  beginning  of  this  poiod 
the  nmnber  of  miasionariea,  both  male  and 
female,  at  all  the  stations  in  Bnrmab,  was  fonr- 
teen.  On  the  first  of  January,  1833, 
added  Bev.  Thomas  Simons,  Mr.  Hancock,  a 
printer,  and  bis  wife,  and  Miss  Cnmmings, 
a  teacher ;  and  in  the  following  Jane,  Rev. 
UessTft.  Brown  and  Webb,  with  their  wires, 
and  Hiss  Harrington,  afterwards  Mrs.  Simons, 
the  latter  company  repairing  almost  immedi- 
ately to  Bangoon.  In  connection  with  the 
former  of  th«8e  mis^onary  companies  were 
also  received  two  additional  printing-presses, 
a  large  font  of  types,  and  the  materials  for  a 
^pe  fonndry,  by  means  of  which  tracts  and 
portioDS  of  lite  Scriptnres  were  soon  printed 
at  Mauimain  in  the  Barman,  the  Karen,  and 
the  Taling  or  Fcgnan  langnagcs.  These  mis- 
siOQary  companies  were  followed  by  a  third 
company,  who  landed  at  Amherst  on  the  fith 
of  December,  1834,  consisting  of  Ber.  Messrs. 
Howard,  Yinton,  Dean,  and  Comstock,  and 
Mr.  Osgood,  a  printer,  with  their  wives,  and 
Miss  Gardner,  who  was  to  be  employed  ~  ~ 
teacher.  Mr.  Dean  was  destinea  for  a 
mission  jnst  at  that  time  established  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.  Thns  within  the  space  of 
two  years  there  arrived  in  Bnrmah  remforce- 
meote  nnmberin?  in  all  not  less  than  eighteen 
missionaries,  both  male  and  C^ale,  with  other 
important  accessions  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
mision.  Daring  the  period  in  qnestion,  also, 
Hr.  Jndson  brongbt  to  its  completion  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Burman 
tongue  It  had  been  his  daily  task  amid  the 
TiciBsitDdes  of  many  years.  It  had  been  his 
■oloce  in  grief,  his  companion  in  solitude,  his 
Ripport  in  wearines  and  depression.  It 
completed  on  the  31st  of  Janaarv,  1834, 
on  it«  completioOi  the  heroic  and  faithful  mis- 
Donary  "  retires  alone,  and  with  the  last  leaf 
of  bis  imperishable  work  in  his  hand,  be  praj^ 
for  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  on  all  the  sins 
Ibat  have  mingled  with  his  labors,  and  de- 
voutly commends  it  to  the  mercy  and  the 
grace  of  God,  to  be  osed  as  an  instrnment  in 
converting  the  heathen  to  Himself."  Hr.  Kin- 
eaid,  who  was  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  mision  in  Bormah  Proper,  in  April,  1833, 
•Mended  the  Imwad^  from.  Rangoon,  and, 
after  landing  at  a  moltitnde  of  villages  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river,  reached  Ava,  the  Barman 
capital,  on  the  30th  of  May,  where  he  main- 
tained a  branch  of  the  mission  for  a  period  of 
more  than  four  yeais.  Early  in  ISSli  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Cutter,  the  printer,  bom  Ban- 
goon,  who  also  brought  one  of  the  printing- 
presses;  butthemission  was  jealously  watched 
by  the  Budhist  priests  and  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  though  Mr.  Kincaid  had  an  op 
portanity  of  studying  Burman  character  id 
favorsblo  circamstaoces,  and  also  of  exploring 
the  country  beyond  Ava,  ho  was  able  to  ac- 
complish but  few  resoltfl  that  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  miamon  in  that 
portion  of  the  empire.  He,  however,  lingered 
at  Ava,  with  several  of  hia  asociates  of  the 
mission,  nntil  the  snmmer  of  1837,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  civil  war  and  the  acceesiOD 
of  a  new  king,  who  threatened  again  to  com- 
mence hostilities  with  the  Engli^,  they  aban- 
doned the  station,  and  soon  afterwards,  with 
the  missionaries  at  Rangoon,  repaired  to  Maul- 
main  or  to  other  portions  of  British  Bormah. 
They  left  at  Ava  a  church  of  twenty-aevea 
membeiv,  which  had  be«o  gathered  by  their 

One  of  the  meet  important  nndertakings 

belonging  to  this  perioa  of  the  mission  was 
the  attempt  to  nute  the  Christian  Karens, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  Jnngle,  in  compact 
villages,  whrao  they  might  pursue  the  avoca- 
tions of  r^lar  iudostry,  and  be  nnilcd  in 
Christian  churches,  sum>lied  with  ministers  and 
the  (H^inances  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  manner 
a  nnmber  of  Christian  villages  were  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  missionaries,  and 
adopted  as  ontetations  of  the  mission.  TbQ 
principal  of  these  villages  were  within  a  di» 
trict  sixty  miles  around  Uanlmain  and  Tavoy, 
and  among  them  were  WadesviUe,  Newvillo, 
"'  lerah,  Dong-Yahn,  and  MataL  They 
ompoaed  principally  of  Karens,  biu 
their  formation  belongs  to  a  period  prior  to 
any  separato  oiganisation  of  the  Karen  and 
Barman  missions.  As  a  step  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  their  progress  in  the 
social  virtues  which  Christianity  enjoioB,  it 
was  eiceedinffly  important,  and,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  prodoctive  of  many  beneficial  results. 
In  Apnl,  1835,  the  American  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention — the  name  which  the  mis- 
BJonary  organization  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  Statea  then  bore— held  its  eighUi  tri- 
ennial session  at  Richmond,  Ya.  Twenty- 
three  years  had  now  elapsed  since,  in  pover^ 
and  weakness,  in  misgivine  and  doubt,  this 
aesociatiOD  had  been  formed  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  The  nomber 
of  miseiooBries  who  were  now  in  the  field,  and 
the  results  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
accomplish,  filled  its  membere  with  new  eaecgj 
and  hope.  I^rge  and  liberal  plans  were  ad- 
vised, and  aasurancee  were  given  of  more  effec- 
tive aid  Irom  the  dmrcbes  in  all  parts  of  the 
cODDtiy.     The  Board  of  the  Convention  de- 
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termined  to  sencl  one  of  their  Domber,  Bev. 
Howard  Ualcom,  D.D.,  to  Tisit  tlie  etatioDS 
and  advise  with  the  miesionaries  respecting 
thebest  mode  of  conduoting  their  labors.  This 
Bcrvice  was  performed  by  Dr.  JUlcom,  who 
Baited  from  the  Uoit^^  States  in  the  year  1835, 
and  retnrned  in  1838,  during  which  period  he 
visited  the  mieetODB  of  the  Board  in  Bormah 
and  other  conntries  of  A^a.* 

The  earl;  periods  of  a  Christian  miasioo 
planted  in  a  heathen  land  are  necesaaritj 
periods  of  experimeot  This  was  particnlarty 
irne  in  the  infancy  of  modern  Protestant 
missions.  They  were  tindcrtalien  without  es- 
perience,  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
them  waa  but  imperfectly  apprehended.  Even 
now,  after  the  laps&of  more  thaa  forty  years, 
many  qnestioDs  are  still  unsettled,  and  maoy 
principles  yet  remain  to  be  adequately  tested 
and  established.  This  remark  floda  ^«qaent 
iUustration  in  the  operations  of  the  Burman 
mission  at  the  period  of  wtiich  we  now  write. 
In  this  outline,  nowcTer,  it  is 
more  than  refer  to  the  leading  features  of  the 
general  plan  in  accordance  with  which  those 
operations  were  conducted. 

The  general  organization  of  the  mis^on  for 
some  ^ears  sabswjuent  to  1835,  was  hut  an 
expansion  and  development  of  that  which  hod 
been  established  oo  the  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  British  Burmah.    The  three  great 
stations  of  the  mission  were  at  the  three  a 
ital  cities  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  Engli 
Usalmain,  Tavoy  and  Mergui.    Besides  the 
a  station,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  ma 
tained,  not  without  several  interrupt! 


the  districla  i.romid  each  of  these  central  sta- 
tions, there  were  numerous  villages  designated 
as  out-stations,  at  which  Zajats  for  preaching 
were  maintained  and  in  some  of  which  schools 
were  established  and  churches  wore  i 
At  some  of  these  villages  mission 
teachers  raided  daring  as  much  of  the  vear 
as  the  climate  would  aUow,  while  to  otneis 
they  madeonlj  occasional  visits, tlie  preaching 
being  performed  principaUy  b;  the  ordained 
native  assistants,  who  had  now  become  quite 
nnmcrous  both  amon^  Bormans  and  Karens. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  were  exceed- 
ingly varied,  and  amid  the  inequalities  of  on 
eastern  climate  and  the  imperfect  physical  com- 
forts with  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent, often  proved  exceedingly  injuiions  to 
the  constitution.  At  the  principal  stations  of 
the  mission  they  were  engaged  in  frequent 
pnblic  preaching,  in  daily  conversation  with 
all  who  would  come  to  inqnire,  in  the  study 
of  the  language,  in  the  writing  of  tracts  and 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  super- 
intending the  operations  of  the  several  presses, 
of  which  they  were  now  in  poasefflion.    Dur- 
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ing  the  rainy  season  they  were  for  the  most 
part  restricted  to  the  targe  towns  and  fallv 
occQpied  in  the  employments  above  indicated. 
So  soon,  however,  ae  the  rains  had  ceased, 
they  went  forth  from  their  homes  to  visit  the 
villages  and  outrStations  that  were  scattered 
over  theiungle  within  the  Geld  of  their  opera- 
tions. Traveling  in  litters  over  (he  mountains 
or  embarking  in  boats  upon  the  rivers,  tbev 
made  their  way  once  or  twice  each  year  to  aU 
the  outfltatjons  of  the  mission — preaching  and 
distributing  txwks  as  they  went,  inatmcting 
the  chorches  and  their  pastors,  inspecting  the 
schools — baptizing  new  converts,  forming  new 
churches,  planting  new  stations  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  rural  population  whom  tb^ 
met  Tiie  incidents  of  their  eicursions  to  the 
jungle  are  often  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  missionaries,  and  they  fiirnish  the  l>est  illoa- 
tration  wiiich  can  be  given  of  the  modes  of 
life  in  the  mission. 

The  schools  were  for  the  most  part  under  the 
direction  of  the  ladies  who  were  attached  to 
the  several  stations,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  solitary  female  teacher  would  spend  the 
entire  dry  season  at  one  of  these  distant  vit- 
lages,  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the 
mde  people  aronnd  her.  This  was  especially 
trae  of  the  villages  of  Dong-Tahn  and  Chmn- 
lerah,  the  former  thir^-five  and  the  latter 
some  sixty  miles  from  Maulmain.  At  these 
places  schools  were  maintuned  for  several 
years  by  Miss  Macomtier  at  one  and  Miss 
Cnmmings  at  the  other,  which  were  bronght 
to  a  close  only  by  the  earij  death  of  these  in- 
defatigable and  heroic  ladies.  Separate  schools 
were  usually  maintained  for  the  Bormans  and 
Karens,  and  in  some  places  for  other  races  of 
itry,  and  those  in  Mftulmaio  and  Tavoy 

part  supported  bj  allowances  from  the 

British  East  Inoia  Company,  and  embraced  in- 
struction in  English  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
"^neraJ  education  as  well  as  of  religious 
lowledge.  This  arrangement,  however,  Vas 
not  permanent,  as  it  proved  to  impair  the  ooo- 
tro)  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  mission- 
should  exercise  over  the  schools.  In  ad- 
1  to  these  a  higher  seminary  was  estab- 
lished at  Tavoy  in  1836,  for  instructing  native 
converts  of  suitable  qualifications  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Ohristiani^,  in  order  to  prepare  ' 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
~en.  It  was  opened  in  May  of  that  yew  with 
ghteen  pupils,  of  whom  twelve  were  Karens, 
-five  were  Bnrmans  and  Peguans,  and  one 
Its  a  Hindoo.  It  was  at  first  placed  under 
the  ciiarge  of  Mr.  Wade,  but  on  Qie  failure  of 
his  health,  at  the  close  of  1837,  the  school  at 
Tavoy  was  suspended  and  another  especially 
for  Burmans  was  immediately  cpened  at 
Maulmain,  to  which  the  Bnrman  pupils  were 
removed.  This  was  placed  under  the  cfaai^ 
of  Bev.  Edward  A  Stevens,  who  hasever  since 
devoted  himself  largely  to  this  dgtartment  of 
labor. 


In  1635  a  branch  of  tlie  mucnoo  was  com- 
meoced  t^  Rer.  Mr.  Comatock  and  Mrs.  Cam- 
stock  at  Kyouk-PhToo,  in  AiracaD,  one  oF  Uie 
provincee  which  haflbwa  ceded  to  theEiiglish 
b;  the  treat;  of  Yandaboo  in  1826,  con taiaingp 
a  population  or  about  two  hondred  and  fifty 
Uionsand  souls  of  the  seme  races  as  the  people 
of  Burmah.  This  part  of  the  mission  however, 
-was  bnt  imperfect!  j  aostoined  for  several  years, 
in  conEeqnence  of  the  feeble  health  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Comstock,  and  the  early  death  of  Rev. 
Levi  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  anived  in  Airo- 
can  in  1837,  bat  died  before  their  labors  bo- 
gtta.  After  a  year's  absence  Mr.  and.  Mrs. 
Comstock,  in  1839,  retomed  to  Arracan  brin^- 
ing  with  them  Ber.  Lyman  Stilson  and  bis 
wife,  but  they  now  settled  in  Ramree,  where 
tliey  hoped  to  find  a  climate  more  &vorable  to 
hedth  Umn  that  of  Eyouk-Phyoo.  They  were 
accompanied  by  four  or  five  native  aasistaiite, 
by  whoee  ud  th^  immediately  established 
schools  uid  the  other  agencies  nsiully  employ- 
ed in  a  miadon.  This  wds  the  condition  of 
a&irs  in  Arracan  when  Messrs.  Kincaid  and 
Abbott  arrived  in  the  province  in  1840,  on 
finding  themselves  obli^  to  abandon  their 
stations  in  Bunoah  Proper.    Their  object  in 

giing  to  Arracan  was  to  l>e  in  a  situation  as 
TOraWe  as  poesible  tor  keeping  up  a  commn- 
nication  with  the  native  chorches  and  pastors, 
and  the  nnmeroas  ioqnircrs  whom  they  had 
left  under  the  cruel  awa;  of  the  Borman  king. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Kiucud  went  to  Aliyab, 
where  be  established  a  miceion  for  the  Arra- 
canese,  and  Mr.  Abbott  repaired  to  Sandoway, 
Dear  the  BnrniBii  frontier,  in  order  to  be  as 
near  as  pxsibte  to  the  Karens  in  the  districts 
of  Bassein  and  Bangoon.  He  soon  contrived 
to  send  information  of  his  residence,  to  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ridge 
which  separates  the  two  countries,  and  though 
the  passes  were  constantly  guarded  by  jealous 
Barman  officers,  the  eager  Karens  foond  their 
way  in  great  numbers  across  the  monntains  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  some  asking  for  baptism,  others 
seeking  books  for  their  countrymen  at  home, 
and  miten  still  desiring  to  remain  and  stndy 
with  the  missionary.  They  came  Irom  the 
districts  of  Maubee  and  Pantanau,  and  even 
from  the  vicinity  of  Raneoon,  telliog  him  of 
the  pn^rees  of  the  Gospel  among  their  coun- 
trymen. ThroQgh  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
rilU^  after  village  received  the  Gospel,  and 
within  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  San- 
doway Mr.  Abbott  baptized  nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  those  simple-hearted  and  interesting 
people.  He  made  occasional  visits  to  the  Bur- 
nun  frontier  and  entered  the  territory  of  the 
king,  always  finding  scores  of  converts  await- 
ing his  coming,  and  dedriug  to  be  Imptized. 
In  one  of  these  excuruons  in  which  he  was 
absent  tliirU--one  da;rs,  he  visited  all  the  church- 
n  aloDg  the  frontier,  received  reports  from 
all  the  native  pastors  and  preachers,  and  ad- 
miitistered  the  ordinaQce  of  baptiv  to  two 


tneir  lailS  m  Christ,  During  the  year  1844 
the  namber  of  persons  baptized  by  Mr.  Abbott 
and  his  native  assistants  througn  the  r^ions 
here  referred  to  was  upwards  of  two  thousand, 
and  the  whole  number  thus  baptized  within 
five  jeara  after  his  arrival  at  Sandoway  was 
considerably  more  than  three  thousand,  a  num- 
ber larger  than  hod  at  that  time  been  baptized 
in  all  the  other  missions  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Board  taken  together.  But  these  nnm- 
bers  but  imperfectly  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Gospel  b^n  to  exert  its  infiuence 
the  Eareos  of  t^t  district  Multitudes 
re  were  instructed  in  its  doctrines,  and  be- 
came obedient  to  its  precepts,  though  they 
never  presented  themsdvesto  the  missionary 
for  baptism.  An  entire  cjianm  came  over  the 
population  of  the  district.  They  assumed  an 
aspect  of  higher  civilization.  They  became 
honest  and  iodnstrious  ;  the  vices  common  to 
their  race  disapp«ffed,  and  they  were  eager 

r  knowledge,  and  every  kind  of  personal  and 

cial  improvement 

In  1843  the  persecution  of  the  Christian 
Karens,  which  for  a  time  had  been  Intermitted, 
was  renewed  with  inereased  violence,  and  these 

g-or  people  were  subjected  to  cruel  and  venge- 
I  Huflenngs  infiicted  on  them  by  their  Bur- 
man  oppressors.  Large  numl>era  of  them  were 
seized  and  chained  together,  and  marched  aww 
in  companies  to  distant  prisons,  from  whioi 
they  were  liberated  only  by  the  payment  of  a 
ransom  which  exhausted  their  entire  wealth. 
They  bore  these  persecutions  with  heroic  Chris- 
tian  fortitude.  They  refused  to  alamdon  the 
faith  which  they  had  embraced,  and  maiattun- 
ed  it  with  a  firmness  which  commanded  Uie 
respect  even  of  their  persecutors,  and  com- 
mended the  Gospel  still  more  widely  to  the 
people  around  them.  So  frequent  and  violent 
ire  these  persecutions  that  the  Karens,  in 
:^  companies,  abandoned  their  holhes  and 
their  coun^  and  fied  acroes  the  mountains  to 
Arracan.  In  the  course  of  a  single  season  Mr. 
Abbott  received  upwards  of  two  hundred  fam- 
ilies at  Sandoway.  Many  others  went  to  other 
regions,  and  many  perished  by  the  way  from 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera;  but  the  emigration 
of  these  humble  martyrs  for  conscience  sake, 
still  went  on  till  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonged  were  well  nigh  depopulated.  They 
awakened  the  sympath;?  not  only  of  the  mission- 
aries, but  also  of  the  resident  English,  who  made 
cootribotionsfortheir comfort andsuppori  The 
pages  of  missionary  histor?  do  not  record  a 
more  signal  display  of  divine  grace  than  was 
ssen  among  tbcso  simple  dweUers  amot^  the 
monntains  of  Arracan.  Withbutlittleinatmo- 
tion  from  human  lipe,  they  seem  to  have  been 
largely  tansht  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  no 
ootwwd  aids  or  encouragements,  they  clung  to 
their  faith  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing  could 
subdue,  and  in  the  day  of  frightful  persecution 
tbey  literally  gave  up  oU  for  Christ 


Snch  were  the  labors  of  Mr.  Abbott  at  Ban- 
dowaj,  during  this  iaterestinK  period  of  Karei 
awaken  i  ag  aDdpereecntioD.  Uewastotbcmnot 
merely  their  religions  teacher,  but  prot«ctflr  aod 
friend.  He  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the 
emigrant  fomilieB,  found  them  places  of  settle- 
ment and  productive  occnpalJon,  and  enlisted  in 
their  behalf  the  sympathiea  and  active  cbaritiee 
of  the  humane  Enrope«ns  who  were  residing  in 
the  conntr;.  These  varied  cares  and  labors, 
however,  combining  with  the  heaviest  of  do- 
mestic afflictions,  soon  made  serioos  inroads  op- 
on  bia  strong  constitntioD,  and  in  1&49  hewaa 
compelled  to  seek  a  change  of  climate  hj 
brier  return  to  the  United  States. 

Ueanwhile  Messrs.  Kincaid  and  Stllson  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  years  at  Akyab,  where 
they  tonnd  a  small  native  church,  which  had 
been  planted  many  years  before  by  some  Edk- 
Ijsh  missionaries.  Their  arrival  immediately 
gave  new  life  to  the  Christian  dlBciples,  and  in 
a  little  time  they  were  snrroonded  n;  a  large 
congregation,  among  whom  several  appeared  to 
be  sincere  inquirers  respecting  the  new  religion. 
This  indication  of  interest,  however.  Boon  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  Bndhist  priests  and 
other  persons  of  inflnenoe,  bnt  the  chnrch  still 
increased  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  and  another 
was  now  planted  at  an  ont^tation  cal]ed  Gra- 
da.  five  davs'  journey  from  Akyab.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  year  1841,  the  missionaries  were 
Tisited  by  several  persons  belonging  to  a  tribe 
dwelling  among  the  monnt^ns,  and  known  as 
the  Kemees.  They  were,  in  many  respects,  es- 
peciallv  in  their  docility  and  moral  sensibility, 
very  similar  to  the  Karens.  'I'hese  people 
soon  sent  to  Mr.  Kincaid  a  formal  invitation, 
Eigned  by  their  chief  and  several  of  his  sub- 
ordinato,  urging  bim  to  visit  them  in  their 
mountains,  and  promising  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  if  he  woold  establish  one  in  their  vil- 
lage, fhe  invitation  was  soon  followed  by  i 
visit  from  the  chief  himself,  who  came  in  per- 
.  son,  to  ui^e  his  request.  Both  the  missionaries 
eoon  afterwards  visited  these  interesting  people 
and  in  several  subsequent  visits  and  frei^uent 
intercourse  with  them  at  Akyab,  Mr.  Stilson 
mastered  the  pecniiarities  of  their  dialect,  and 
prepared  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  in  order  that 
a  branch  of  the  mission  might  soon  be  estab- 
lidied  amouK  them.  Bnt  Mr.  Kincaid  was 
Boon  obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince; and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Abbott  and 
the  lamented' death  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gomstock,  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stilson  the  soli- 
tary condactors  of  the  entire  mission  in  Aira- 
can.  The  plans  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  KtTnees  were,  in  conseqaence,  of  necesdty 
abandoned,  and  they  have  since  been  bnt  im- 
perfectly carried  into  ezecation. 

While  these  changes,  both  joyous  and  Bad, 
were  in  prepress  in  Airacan,  the  branches  of 
the  mission  established  in  the  other  {u^vinces  of 
British  BnrmiUi,  or  Tenasseiim,  as  it  was  now 
coUel,  were  s^  proeecnted  with  varying  bqc- 


cen.    Their  principal  stations,  as  has  been 

mentioned,  were  at  Manlmaiii,  Tavoy  and  Ueih 
gni,  the  two  former  of  which  had  become  bo 
extensive  as  to  be  organiaed  into  separate  mie- 
sions,  and  to  be  deugnal«d  as'sach.  At  Maol- 
main  there  were  residiog  in  1840,  Messrs.  Jnd- 
son,  Howard,  Stevens,  Osgood  and  Himona,  in 
connection  with  the  Bnrman  department,  and 
Mr.  Tinton.  in  connection  with  the  Karen  de- 
partment of  the  mission.  At  Amherst,  also, 
was  a  secondary  station,  where  Mr.  Hasweil 
was  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Talings  or 
P^nans,  and  in  translating  the  New  T^ta- 
ment  inXa  their  lai^nage.  The  ladies  of  the 
mismon,  at  both  these  stations,  were  uBuallj 
employed  in  the  schools,  some  for  Bocmana 
and  others  for  Karens.  Aronnd  Maulmain 
were  now  seven  other  tribntary  station,  all  for 
Karens,  which  were  generally  under  the  change 
of  native  asustante,  but  were  visited  by  t£e 
missionaries  at  least  once  during  every  dry  sea- 
son. The  number  of  churches  thus  connected 
with  what  was  called  the  Maulmain  mission 
was  seven,  oontaining  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four  members. 

The  mission  at  Tavoy,  thongh  unbracing  a 
single  Barman  chnrch,  was  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Karen  population. of  the  d^ 
and  district.  There  were  dwdling  then  in 
1840,  only  Messrs.  Wade  and  Mason,  with 
their  wives,  Messrs.  Bennett  aod  Hancock 
being  at  the  time  absent  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Around  Tavoy  were  dght  out«tations, 
all  having  chnrches,  now  nnmbering  foor  hnn- 
dred  and  seventh-three  members.  Alergui  was 
a  tributaiy  station  of  this  mission,  and  was  Che 
residence  of  Mr.  lngalls,apreacherin  Burman, 
and  Mr.  Brayton,  a  preacher  in  Karen.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Mergni,  and  under  the  care  of 
its  missionaries,  were  also  ei^ht  ontretatione, 
with  six  churches,  numbering  in  all,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  membea^  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  missionaries  at  Maulmain  were 
thirty  native  assistants  and  seven  schools  of 
diSerent  gradffl,  for  a  population  of  seveial  dif- 
ferent races,  while  at  Tavoy  there  were  sixteen 
schools,  nearly  all  for  Earens,  and  twen^  na- 
tive assistants.  The  schools  and  the  native  as- 
sistants, both  at  Tavoy  and  Maulmain,  however, 
were  sup^rtfid  in  part  by  oontribntiona  of  be- 
nevolent individual  resimng  in  those  cities. 

Mr.  Judson,  though  usually  preaching  do  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Burman  congrt^tion  at  Manl- 
,  devoted  his  largest  labor  to  the  work  of 
revising  his  translation  of  the  Burman  Bible, 
a  work  which  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  which  he  fonnd  to  coat  him  even  mora 
time  and  labor  than  the  translation  itself.  It 
nitted  to  press  in  October,  1840, 
twenly-aeven  years  after  his  first  attempt  at 
learning  the  laognaKe.  It  has  been  o&Ka  ei- 
amineoby  critics  and  philologists  acquainted 
with  die  Bnrman  tongue,  and  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, invariably  pronounced  to  be  an  excellent 
Inosla^n.    It  will  for  ever  remain  in  the  lit- 


ostore  of  the  caantrj,  tlie  noblest  memorial 
>  of  the  iUnsU'ioas  mMonv;  who  fint  intro- 
daced  the  Ocrael  to  the  Burmu)  people.  Soon 
after  its  completion  Hr.  JadsoDoe^mthcprc- 
paretion  of  a  Dictioiuuj  in  Bngiiab  and  Snr- 
mese,  a  work  to  which  he  had  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  minionariee,  and  which  he  now  dD' 
derlook  at  the  special  reqneet  of  the  Board,  aa 
an  important  and  mnch  needed  aid  in  proaecnt- 
ing  the  miBsiOD-  The  Bnrman  Tlwological 
S^ool  at  Macdmain,  was  contiimed  b;  Hr. 
Stevens  tiil  1641,  when,  in  consequence  of  &e 
Bmall  nnmber  of  popila,  it  was  Bnapended  till 
1844,  and  then  le^Kned,  though  with  onlj 
eight  members,  loe  Barman  race,  thomrl 
that  to  which  the  miadonaries  were  origin^y 
Bent,  at  this  time  had  received  the  Qofipelwitn 
far  1b9  readioos  than  the  Karens,  whom  they 
everywhere  despised  and  oppresaed.  Snperior 
in  intelligence  and  in  social  position,  they  yet 
clang  to  their  anrient  snperstitioos,  and  turned 
away  from  the  revelation  of  Qod  which  had 
been  given  to  them.  The  Karens,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  famished  with  more  limited 
means  of  inslniction,  presented  one  of  the 
most  fcmarkable  iiwlances  od  record,  of  a  peo- 
ple readily  accepting  the  Oospd  of  Christ  Its 
influence  was  now  poroeptible  wherever  their 
Tillages  were  scattered  throughout  the  pro- 
TiDcca  of  Tenaserin),  m  the  (deration  of  indi- 
vidaal  and  social  character  and  the  growth  of 
all  the  kindly  charities  and  domestic  virtnes  of 
civilized  life.  The  entire  Kew  Testament  was 
not  translated  into  their  language  till  1&43, 
biit  long  before  that  ttme,  the  chorches  and 
schools  which  had  sprung  np  among  them 
were  so  nnmerona  aa  to  fiir  transcend  the  ability 
of  the  missionaries  to  give  them  adequate  sn- 
pervision  and  inatniction.  The  ofBcers  of  the 
East  India  Compuiy,  in  these  provinces,  co- 
operated with  the  missionaries  in  promoting 
their  improvement,  and  protecting  them  from 
Bnrman  oppression,  ana  thongh  of  necessity 
left,  in  a  great  dtyree,  to  the  care  of  native 
aesietanta,  who  were  bnt  imperfectly  instmded 
themselves,  they  yet  eahibifed  a  striking  illoa- 
tratitm  of  the  power  of  Christian  truth  over 
the  characters  and  manoers  of  a  rndeand  bar- 


the  mission,  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  of 
maoageTB,  to  establish,  withont  delay,  a  school 
for  ina  instruction  of  Karen  preachers,  and 
Bev.  J.  O.  Binney,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Savannah,  Ga^  was  appoint«d  to 
Bssnme  the  diorge  of  it  He  siuled  from  Bos- 
ton, in  November,  lB43,in  company  with  Bev. 
E.  B.  Bollard,  and  Mr.  T.  S,  Ranney,  a  prin- 
ter, with  their  wives,  and  Hies  Jnlia  Lathrop, 
all  appointed  to  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Binner,  who  were 
to  be  stationed  at  Hanlmain.  "iosy  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  sncceeding  year  by  Kev.  E.  B. 
Cross  and  his  wife,  and  also  a  teacher  for  the 


IIH.  20J 

The  misnonariee  at  ifer^i,  at  this  period, 
became  acquainted  with  a  singnlar  people  in- 
habiting the  ishmds  on  the  coast  and  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Salongs.  'They  evinced 
mncb  interest  in  the  teachings  that  were  im- 
parted to  them,  and  a  loive  nnmber  of  them 
[Hrofesscd  their  foith  in  Christ  and  were  bap- 
tized. Their  language  was  reduced  to  writing 
by  Hr.  Stevens,  and  schools  were  establish^ 
for  their  instruction,  for  the  support  of  which 
a  thousand  rupees  were  contributed  by  Unjor 
Broadfoot,  the  liberal-minded  and  generous 
Commissioner  for  the  district  of  Mergui. 

In  April,  1634,  Dr.  Jndaon  had  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Boardman,who  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Boardman,  had  been  connected  with 
the  miffiion  at  Tavoy,  aa  one  of  the  moat  ^ 
cient  and  devoted  of  its  members.  From  the 
date  of  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Judson  she  had  been 
residing  at  Manlmain,  and  had  shared  in  all 
the  vicissitiides  of  labor  and  patience  throngh 
which  her  husband  had  been  called  to  pass,  ^t 
her  health  bad  now  become  serioosty  and  it  was 
ipprehended  fatally  impaired,  and  her  physi- 
;ian8  prescribed  a  voyage  beyond  the  tropics 
IS  the  only  means  of  prolonging  her  valuable 
life.  Accordingly,  in  April,  lS45,I>r.  Jndson 
and  Hrs.  Jndson  embarked  at  Manlmain  on  a 
voyagf^to  the  United  Stales.  He  took  with  him 
his  two  Bnrman  interpreters,  thinking  thna  to 
hasten  forward  the  preparation  of  the  Bnrman 
and  English  Dictionary  to  which  he  waa  then 
devoting  his  constant  labors.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  however,  he  sent  back 
the  interpreters,  hoping  from  the  apparent  im- 
provement of  Mra.  Judson's  health,  that  he 
might  soon  retnm  himself.  Bnt  in  this  he  was 
doomed  to  bo  disappointed.  The  health  of 
Mrs.  Judson  soon  began  again  to  decline,  and 
died  on  her  ainvaX  at  St  Ileleha,  Sept  I, 
1845.  The  now  solitair  missionary,  with  his 
three  eldest  children,  who  hod  accompanied 
their  parents,  proceeded  on  his  voyage  and  ar- 
rived at  Boeton  on  the  IGth  of  the  following 
October.  Be  remained  in  the  United  Stat^ 
till  the  following  July,  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
months,  when  he  tooK  his  final  leave  of  nia  na- 
tive land,  and  returned  to  his  station  in  tte 

The  circnmstancee  and  lesnlla  of  this  visit 
of  Dr.  Judson  to  the  land  of  his  birth  wwo 
marked  with  unusual  interest,  and  are  worthy 
of  a  brief  mention  in  this  narrative.  He  had 
been  absent  thirty-three  years,  during  which  he 
had  been  living  in  the  midst  of  oriental  hea- 
tiieoism,  associating  with  races  of  inferior 
civilization  and  specking  languages  of  strange 
and  oncouth  stmctura  From  the  honored 
Board  of  Commissioners  under  whose  auspi- 
ces he  had  first  become  a  missionary,  he  had 
withdrawn, and  formanyyearshad  been  acting 
under  the  direction  and  depending  upon  the 
support  of  those  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
The  country  too,  which  he  bad  left  thirty-three 
years  befoTe,-had  entirely  changed  in  nearly 


evfsrj  phase  of  ita  social  and  religiona  life. 
Art  aod  commerce  and  Christianity  bad  mul- 
tiplied ILeir  wondrons  triamplis  on  every 
hand.  Th«  missionary  was  bewildered  at  the 
amazing  contrast,  between  all  that  be  had  left 
and  all  that  he  bod  now  gazed  npon.  The 
bomea  of  his  boyhood — the  places  of  his  edu- 
cation—the large  cities  and  the  hnmble  vil- 
lages were  alike  changed,  till  the  land  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  the  land  of  his  nativity.  He 
was  ererywhere  received  with  an  honor  and 
respect  for  which  nothing  coold  have  prepared 
bim.  He  was  publicly  welcomed  at  Boston  by 
the  officers  of  the  Board,  and  in  every  city 
which  be  visited  thronghont  the  land  he  was 
received  with  an  interest  and  attention  such  bb 
are  seldom  accorded  to  any  private  individnal. 
Members  of  every  Christian  denomination  and 
citizens  of  every  rank  were  eager  to  do  honor 
to  a  man  who  had  proved  himself,  by  a  lifelong 
service,  to  be  a  benefactor  of  msidiind.  In 
November,  1845,  a  month  after  bis  arrival,  be 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
BapUst  Uisdonary  Union,  and  for  the  first  time 
became  acquainted  with  the  brethren  and 
friends  nnder  whose  gnidance  and  sopport  the 
noble  labors  of  his  miesionaiy  life  had  been 
perfoi  med.  His  presence  every  where  awakened 
the  liveliest  interest  and  enthnsiasi^  Tiie 
history  of  American  missions  seemt^  Ui  be 
embodied  in  him,  and  the  caose  in  which  he 
had  BO  long  toiled  and  snflbred  touched  new 
sendbilities  in  the  hearts  of  the  people-  Bnr- 
iog  his  visit  in  the  United  Slates,  fie  married 
U]ss  Emily  Chnbbnck,  of  Hamilton,  New 
York,  with  whom  he  embarked  for  Manlmain 
on  the  11th  July,  1846.  The  same  ship  also 
bore  to  the  missions  Rev.  Messis.  Harris  and 
Beecher  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Lydia 
UllybridK^ ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  being 
8i>pointed  to  the  Karen  department  of  the 
mission  at  Manlmain,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  to  Arracan,  while  Mis  Lillybrid^ 
was  to  remain  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  in 
the  fiunnan  department  of  the  mission.  They 
reached  the  port  of  their  destination  in  the 
following  December,  and  soon. afterwards  en- 
tered their  several  spheres  of  labor. 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Jadson,  Mis. 
Mason  aJid  Mrs.  loffolls  hod  been  removed  by 
death,  Mr.  Simons  had  retonted  to  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  had  with- 
drawn from  the  mission  in  consc^iience  of  ill 
health.  The  bratal  and  tyranmcol  Bnrman 
king  Thora-wodi,  who  nsnrped  the.  throne  in 
1837,  had  been  overthrown,  and  a  regency  had 
been  formed  which  it  was  hoped  would  _prove 
less  nufrieudly  to  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
aries. In  this  new  state  of  afCairs,  Dr,  Jndson, 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arnval,  repaired  to  Ban- 
soon  in  order  to  oscert^n  the  disposition  of 
Sie  new  government  with  Hspeot  to  the  mis- 
uon.  He  continned  to  reside  there  for  several 
months,  but  received  neither  cDCOoragment 
nor  prohibition  &om  ^ther  the  local  or  the 


iperial  govetiiment.  Few  ventnred  to  virit 
him  for  religious  instruction,  and  though  he 
was  gradually  gathering  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  Rangoon  church,  he  at  length 
learned  that  an  order  hod  been  issued  to 
watch  the  missionarVa  house,  and  apprehend 
any  who  might  visit  uim  to  inquire  about  the 
new  religion.*  Dr.  Jadson  at  first  thought 
of  proceeding  to  Ava,  again  to  solicit  tolera- 
tion &om  the  imperial  government,  but  in  the 
limited  resources  of  tlie  treasury  of  the  mis- 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt 
in  afterwards  returned  to  Manlmam, 
where  he  continned  to  reside  and  to  work 
npon  hisDictionai^  with  but  littieintemiptioD 
*"  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  August,  1847,  Mr.  AbboU  left  the  United 
States  on  his  return  to  Arracan.  He  went  by 
the  way  of  England,  and  hastening  by  the 
overland  route  to  Calcutta,  reached  Sandoway 


early  in  December.  Bv  journeying  thus  r 
idly  he  was  able  to  fulM  an  engagement  which 
he  had  made  with  his  native  assistants,  that 
if  his  life  should  be  qiared  be  would  meet  them 
in  January,  1848,  at  Ong-kyoung,  where  he 
had  given  them  his  parting  instrttctions  three 
years  before.  He  immediatelv  announced  his 
arrival  among  the  scatter)^  villages  of  the  Ea- 
33,  both  in  Airacan  and  acrofB  the  mountains 
Burmah  Proper.  The  assistants  came  to- 
ther  at  Ong-^oung  according  to  their  ap- 
pointment, early  in  January,  aud  reported  toe 
condition  of  their  severalflocks  ana  theiaborB 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  and  most 
encouraging  was  the  report  which  they  made. 
Of  the  two  ordained  mmisters,  Tway-poh,  who 
at  the  head  of  the  churches  in  Arracau, 
had  baptized  six  hundred  converts ;  and  Mvat- 
Kyon,  who,  though  living  in  Arracan,  had 
preached  principally  among  the  Karens  of 
Burmah,  hjuj  baptizecl  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  period  of  ute  missionary's  absence  had 
been  one  of  remarkable  progress  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  misKon.  Mr.  Abbott  bad  left 
twenty  native  Baaistants,  who  were  preachers 
bat  not  ordained  fo  the  ministry.  Of  them 
two  had  died,  and  one  bad  been  suspended  by 
bis  nsBocialcs,  while  sixteen  others  had  been 
added  to  the  nnmber,  and  the  thirty-three  na- 
tive preacheiB  now  reported  not  less  than 
twdve  hundred  converts  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, who  were  waiting  to  be  baptized  aud 
received  into  the  churches. 

In  the  aatumn  of  1847,  Eev.  W.  Moore  and 
his  wife,  and  in  the  following  summer,  Eev. 
Messrs.  Van  Meter,  C.  C.  Moore,  and  Jndaon 
Benjamin,  and  their  wives,  were  appointed 
missionariea  to  Bonnah,  and  sailed  for  OtB 
scene  of  their  fature  labors ;  one  of  them  being 
designated  to  the  Bnrmese  department  of  the 
mission  at  Arracan,  and  the  other  three  to 


*  Foe  H  fuU  iccoTiDt  or  the  f Kect  of  thl>  « 
ridfnt  Wi»liiiidi<  Htmoii  of  Dr.  Judioii,  Vt 
Til.  Th<  HUH  ooikliftlagflllsd  villi  inUrul 
nUtiuff  to  Uiv  prDgitM  at  ih»  BnruJui  mlulc 


tfae  Karen  mialons  at  MiwImsiD,  Sandoway, 
and  Tavoy. 

'  Earlj  in  1849,  the  Bnnnaa  and  the  Earen 
departmenta  oF  the  mission  at  Mualmaia  were 
Beparated  from  each  other,  and  for  the  pnrpoee 
oi  greater  economy  «id  efficiency  were  organ- 
ized as  Beparale  missions,  the  Karen  mission 
baring  ahisady  been  established  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  ciU,  which  had  received  the  name 
of  Newton.  In  the  same  manner  and  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  Karen  department  of  the 
mifflion  in  Arracan  was  erected  into  a  separ- 
ate mission  of  wliich  the  principal  seat  was  San- 
doway.  Thus  organized  in  independent  bodies, 
these  missions  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
their  influence,  and  by  a  jadicioos  divisioa  '' 
their  labors  and  endeavors,  entered  upon 
era  of  enlarged  prosperity  and  osemlneas. 
From  the  report  of  the  managers  in  1850,  just 
after  the  new  o^anization  of  these  missions, 
it  appears  that  there  were  attached  to  the 
UWmain  Barman  Mission,  Bev.  Messrs.  Jqd- 
Bon,  Stevens,  and  Stilson,  Mr.  Eanney,  a  print- 
er, and  their  wives.  Rev.  Mr.  Simons,  and  Mis 
Lillybrid^  a  teacher,  all  of  whom  resided  in 
Uanlmain,  while  Bev.  Messrs.  Wade,  Haswell, 
and  Howard  with  their  families,  were  members 
of  the  mision,  bnt  absent  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  thir- 
teen native  aasiatantfi,  three  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned at  Amherst.  Attached  to  the  Mao!- 
main  Karen  Mission  at  this  period,  were  Bev. 
Mesrs.  Binney,  Harris,  and  W.  Moore,  with 
their  wives,  and  Miss  VTntoii  and  Misa  Wright, 
t«achcis,  Bev.  Mr.  Yinton  and  his  wife  being 
airaent  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
these  were  thirty-foor  natire  assistants,  of  whom 
five  were  ordained  preachere,  and  three  were 
teachers,  at  Manlmam  and  the  nnmerons  oat- 
stations  of  the  mission.  Connected  with  the 
mne  chnrehes  of  these  two  missions  were  up- 
wards of  nineteen  hundred  members,  of  whom 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  were  Earens. 
There  were  also  at  Manlmain,  a  theological 
school  for  Kareo  preachers,  and  a  normal 
school  for  teachers,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  schools,  both  for  the  Karen  and  the  Bur- 
man  popolation.  In  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  of 
which  Mergui  had  now  become  a  station,  were 
Bev.  Messrs.  Mason,  Bennett,  Cross,  Benjam" 
and  Brayton,  with  thdr  wives,  Mr.  Brayton 
siding  at  Mergni  This  mission  has  been  al- 
most eiclnsively'  for  the  Karens,  and  aroond 
its  two  stations  were  fourteen  outfltations  at 
the  Karen  villages  which  are  scattered  over 
the  jungle,  where  were  also  employed  under 
the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  nineteen  na 
tive  assistants  of  various  orders.  In  its  twenty- 
seven  churches  were  also  about  eighteen  hun- 
drcd  membere.  The  Arracan  Misnon  was 
now  established  at  two  stations,  Akyab  and 
Banii«e,  the  former  embradng  Rev.  Measrs.  C. 
C.  Moore  and  L.  Ingalls ;  the  latter  Bev. 
Messrs.  Knapp  and  Campbell,  with  their  wives, 
who  bad  been  appointed  bat  bad  not  arrived 
11 
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at  the  station.  Near  A^ab  was  the  single 
ont-station  of  Cmda,  and  ^  nnmba  of  native 
assistants  attached  to  the  mision  was  six. 
The  Sandoway  mission,  which  was  designed  for 
the  Karens  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  also 
for  those  beyond  the  mountains  in  Bormah 
Proper,  where  the  Q(wpei  could  not  be  preach- 
ed, comprised  at  this  time  Rev.  Memrs.  Abbott, 
Beecher,  and  Van  Meter,  witi  their  wives.  It 
embraced  one  station  and  thirty-six  on tfltations, 
and  in  addition  to  its  mi^onaries,  gave  em- 
pio^ent  to  for^-fonr  native  preatierB  and 
assistants.  The  number  of  cburf^es  was  thirty- 
six,  and  the  whole  nnmber  of  church  members 
abont  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

Of  these  several  missions,  that  at  Sandoway 
probably  extended  its  labors  ov^  the  widest 

fhere,  for  it  was  demgned  for  the  persecuted 
arena  who  dwelt  in  the  nmghlxning  districts 
of  Bormah  Proper,  and  who,  beneath  the  se- 
vere oppresBons  of  a  cruel  government,  evinced 
the  most  extraordinary  readiness  to  receive  the 
Qeepel  of  Christ  Though  each  of  the  miraiona 
was  to  some  extent  supported  by  contribu- 
tiiHiB  gathered  from  its  own  chorches,  yet  this 
was  bne  of  the  Sandoway  mimion  more  fully 
than  of  any  other.  The  efforts  and  sacrifioea 
of  these  humble  Christians  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gki^l  and  to  mwntain  its  institu- 
tions in  their  vtU^es,  afford  the  noblest  proof 
of  th^  sincerity  of  their  fbith  and  the  fervor  of 
their  piety.  Several  chorehes  erected  chapds 
at  their  own  expense  i  others  supported  tnmr 
native  pastors,  while  all  costribnted  in  some- 
'her  to  the  peconiary  maintenance  of 
n.  Mr.  Anbott  repeatedly  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  for  the  mis- 
don  in  Bnrmah  Proper,  where  so  many  of  its 
converts  were  band,  bat  though  he  occasionally 
visited  Bassein  and  the  neighboring  distriots 
he  was  wholly  nnsacceiBful  in  seeming  the 
toleration  of  the  government  or  even  a  pe> 
miffiion  for  permanent  residence.  He,  how- 
ever, was  accustomed  as  frequently  as  practi- 
cable to  meet  the  native  pastora  and  praicfaets 
of  these  districts  for  the  purpose  of  Eieconung 
familiar  with  their  labors,  and  advising  in 
their  prosecution ;  and  at  these  interviews  he 
would  often  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  to 
large  numbers  of  converts  whom  the  assigtante- 
brought  to  him  for  the  purpose.  At  these  and 
^ti.~  ~;-.^|ai.  meetings  in  all  the  missions,  the 
[es  were  accustomed  to  impart  in- 
struction and  give  advice  to  the  as^tants  and 
the  converts,  on  all  subjects  which  might  re- 

Iuiro  their  attention,  whether  relating  to  the- 
octrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  or  their 
iwn  interests  and  prosperity  as  a  people. 

Associated  with  the  mission  at  Tavoy  were- 
the  labors  which  were  undertaken  among  the 
Salongs,  a  rude  and  oppressed  people,  about 
10,000  in  nnmber,  scattered  among  the  islands 
the  coast;  and  with  the  misuon  in  Arracan 
s  connected  a  department  for  the  ^emeee, 
ui  interesting  people,  among  the  mountains  of 
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that  proviace,  whose  character  and  condition, 
aa  has  already  been  stated,  have  enlisted  the 
Bjinpftthies  of  the  miesiODaries. 

T^ie  letnm  of  Dr.  Jndaon  te  Bnrmah,  and  his 
aettlement  at  Maaimain,  after  an  attempt  1 
estebltah  himself  at  Bangoon,  or  at  Ara,  nai 
already  been  mentioacd.  Here  he  continued 
to  reside,  constantly  occapied  with  the  pre- 
paroUon  of  the  Barman  and  English  Diction- 
ary, to  which  the  closing  years  of  hia  life  were 
pnncipallv  devoted.  He  was  czclnded  Irom 
the  kingdom  of  Bormah;  bot  at  Maulmain, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  with  many  facilities  for  the  prose- 
cation  of  his  work,  he  gave  himself  to  the  com- 
Elctioa  of  a  task,  whose  f^compUshment  he 
)ndly  hoped  woold  confer  immeasnrable  od- 
vaot^^  on  all  fiitare  miB^onaries,  and  thns 
greatly  promote  the  proghss  of  the  Gospel 
wherever  the  Barman  langnago  is  spoken. 
The  Engl  ish-Bormese  portion  had  already  been 
completed  and  nearly  printed ;  aod  the  Bur- 
mese and  English  portion  was  well  advanced 
when  the  venerablo  compiler  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  pen  with  which  he  was  com- 

fleting  his  noble  work.  In  the  aatumn  of 
&49,  nis  enfeebled  constitution  began  to  give 
Xof  decay,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  com- 
1  to  abandon  his  labors,  and  seek  such 
ineans  of  recrniting  his  strength  as  the  com 
tt7  and  the  climate  woald  allow.  He  niade 
tup  to  Mergni,  and  repaired  to  Amherst  for 
sea-bathing ;  bat  his  strength  continued  to 
decline  the  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  an 
atteck  of  fever,  and  nis  phyaiciaos  pronounced 
a  protracted  voyage  the  only  prescription  with 
■which  thCT  c«uld  associate  any  hope  of  benefit. 
In  accordance  with  their  directions,  he  took 
passage  early  in  April,  on  board  a  French 
'Ship  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France.  It 
several  days  before  the  vessel  was  furly  at 
bat  the  ocean  furs  brought  no  invigoration  to 
his  worn  and  fevered  frame.  The  pilot  left 
-the  vessel  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  on  the  12th 
-of  tiie  same  month  Dr.  Jndson  breathed  his 
latest  breath,  and  on  the  same  day  his  remains 
were  buried  at  sea.  His  life  had  been  wholly 
devoted  to  the  misdon,  which,  in  solitude  and 
jersecnUon,  he  had  planted  on  the  shores  of 
Bunnah ;  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  awaken- 
ed a  profound  sense  of  bereavement  and  sorrow 
among  its  members.  As  the  intelligence  spread 
from  land  to  land,  it  carried  grief  to  Christian 
hearts  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  while  in  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  among  the  churches 
with  which  he  was  particnlarly  connected,  it 
called  forth  the  siocereat  demonstrations  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  and  of  gratitude  for 
the  ^ood  ho  had  wrought  Mrs.  Judaon,  her- 
self in  decliniDg  health,and  those  of  his  children 
who  were  in  Burmah,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  retired  to 
the  home  of  her  parents,  at  Hamilton,  H,  Y. 
Here  she  has  employed  the  hours  which  could 
be  spared  from  the  care  of  her  bmily,  in  en- 


riching the  literatore  of  Christian  n 

with  the  productions  of  her  own  beautiful  ge- 


lineation  to  the  memoirs  of  her  departed  hus- 
band—passages without  which,  in  Qie  absence 
of  other  materiula,  that  admirable  work  most 
have  been  divested  of  many  of  its  most  attrac- 
tive features.  As  we  write  theaecloaing  pages 
of  this  rapid  sketeh  of  the  mifiaions  m  Bur- 
mah, the  beautiful  and  heroic  life  of  Mrs. 
Judson  has  been  brought  to  a  peaceful  close, 
in  June,  1854,  at  her  home  in  Hamiltoo.  The 
works  Which  she  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  age,  are  a  fitting  illustration  of  her  rare 
genius,  while  the  brief  records  of  her  mission- 
ary career  will  traniimit  to  other  ages  the 
memorials  of  har  piety,  and  the  eentimenta  of 
duty,  faith  and  love  which  ever  dwelt  in  the 
depth  of  her  woman's  heart 

In  October,  1849,  there  soiled  from  the 
Upited  States,  under  appointment  for  the 
several  missions  in  Borimui.  Bov.  Uesars.  Har- 
vey E.  Kuapp,  Harvey  E.  Campbell,  and  thor 
wives,  and  iliss  Elizabeth  T.  Wright  In  Iho 
course  of  the  j«ar  1850,  thcv  were  followed 
by  Rev.  Eugenic  Kincaid  ana  M>s.  Kiocui], 
who  had  formcrlv  been  connected  with  the  mia- 
sioQs,  and  also  by  Dr.  John  Dawson,  a  physi- 
cian, and  Rev.  Benjamin  C.Thomas,  ana  their 
wives ;  Mr.  Thomas  beiag  appointed  especially 
to  Mergni,  or  the  Tavoy  mission,  while  Mr. 
Kincaio  and  Dr.  Dawson  were  commissioned 
to  repwr,  if  possible,  to  Ava,  or  to  some  other 
leading  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  and 
there  to  commence  a  miaaion.  They  arrived 
at  Maaimain  early  in  1651,  and  repaired  to 
Rangoon  in  the  following  March,  where,  hav- 
ing esUblishcd  their  families,  they  commenced 
their  labors,  designing,  as  soon  as  the  raioy 
season  ceased,  to  ascend  the  Irrawoddy  to 
Ava.  They  soon  found  themselves  jealously 
and  closely  watched  by  the  Barman  governor  of 
Rangoon.  They  were  forbidden  to  distribute 
books  or  to  associate  with  the  people,  and 
those  who  visited  them  were  punished  with 
fines,  scourging  and  imprisonment  At  length, 
early  in  May,  a  message  came  from  the  king, 
that  "  the  American  teachers  were  to  be  treat- 
ed with  all  poraible  favor,"  and  an  entire 
change  was  immediately  wrought  in  the  mau< 
ner  imd  bearing  of  the  governor.  Public  wor- 
ship, and  the  various  operations  of  a  mission 
were  commenced.  A  medical  dispensai7  was 
opened,  and  multitodca  of  Burmans  ana  Ka- 
rens, many  of  them  from  a  great  distance  in 
the  interior,  both  converts  and  inquirers, 
fiocked  to  the  residence  of  the  missionaries 
The  scriptures  were  widely  circulated;  four 
Burmans  and  five  Karens  soon  received  tho 
rite  of  Christian  baptism,  and  the  Christian 
converts  of  former  years  were  gathered  from 
their  wide  dispersion  to  the  instiiictions  of  the 
isaionaries  and  the  ordinances  of  the  OoepeL 
Bat  m  the  midst  of  these  seenes  of  tempo- 


ncrj  eDCOuragemeiit  nhich  marked  the  s 
mer  and  antDmn  of  ltJ51,  was  pcepariug 
event  that  waa  destined  to  alter  the  ra 
condition  of  the  Bnman  people,  and  to  pKr 
pare  the  \ny  for  the  nniTersal  diffiemiiiation 
of  the  Qoepel  otct  a  thickly  peopled  comitiy, 
in  which  tlie  miBrionariee  heul  sought,  in  vain, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  to  obtain  a  permanent 
footing,  Thia  event  was  the  war  between 
Bormah  and  Great  Britain — a  war  which  was 
wantonly  provoked  by  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Barman  govcnuneot  and  it«  reckless  encroacb- 
menta  on  the  inlcrestfi  and  rights  of  tiie  Bri- 
tish East  India  Company,  Uostilitica  were 
commenced,  in  Novembo',  1851,  by  the  no- 
expected  firing  of  tho  Barman  stockades,  on 
some  British  war  steamers  which  were  ascend- 
ing the  river.  Negotiations  were  attempted, 
in  order  to  settle  d^cnlties  which  had  been  of 
long  standing,  bat  with  no  other  cfiect  than  to 
delay  a  irar  which  had  now  become  inevitable. 
The  relations  of  the  two  parties  become  daily 
more  and  more  disturbed,  and  after  several  col- 
lisions between  the  forces,  war  was  formally 
declared  on  February  15th,  1852.  The  mis- 
sionaries, and  other  foreign  residents  at  Itan- 
^000,  took  relbge  on  board  the  English  ships, 
m  the  preceding  December,  and  soon  after- 
ward sailed  to  Uaulmiun,whercthey  remained 
till  Rangoon,  Martaban,  and  Basaein  had 
fallen  before  the  advance  of  the  Britisli  ai;ms. 
So  soon  as  hostilities  ceased,  they  returned  to 
wliat  was  formerly  Bangoon,  but  they  found 
the  ancient  city  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
a  new  city  alr^y  rising  from  the  ruins — laid 
oat  according  to  English  ideas  of  order  and 
r^nlarity,  aad  rapidly  filling  up  with 
lation  gathered  from  all  parts  of  India.  ''They 
immediately  cslablisbcd  themselves  in  a  part 
of  the  town  well  soiled  to  their  pnrpose,  m  a 
large  Kvonng  or  Burman  monastery,  and  to- 
Bomcd  tneir  labors  as  missionaries  among  all 
classes  of  the  heterogeneous  popnlation.  Un- 
Dsnal  saccesa  soon  crowned  their  labors. 
British  soldiers  were  converted  to  Christ ;  and 
Burmans  and  Karens,  no  longer  deterred  by 
the  Jealous  tyranny  of  priests  or  rulers,  eagerly 
embraced  the  Goq)el.  They  were  soon  after- 
wards joined  by  otbcr  missionaries  from  Maul- 
main  and  Saodoway,  who  came  to  preach  the 
Guspel  in  a  region  from  which  they  had  hith- 
erto been  excluded,  but  where  mcy  found 
multitudes,  especially  ot  Karens,  already  in- 
structed in  its  doctrines  and  clinging  to  its 
hopes.  Meanwhile  British  arms  were  every- 
where triumphant,  and  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bormah,  including  the  ancient 
province  of  Pegu,  was  incorporated  with  the 
territories  of  British  India.  This  district  em- 
braces the  whole  of  Barmab,  lying  between 
the  Salwen  river  on  the  east,  the  Yoma 
moantaina  on  the  west,  and  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal cffl  the  south,  and  extending  north  to  the 
19lli  parallel  of  north  latitude,   about  fifty 


miles  above  the  d^  of  Prome.    It  embraces 
an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles,  and  a 

populalJoii  of  2,500,000  ;   Burmana,  Karens, 
Pegnans,  and  the  other  races  common  in  Bur- 


The  portion  of  this  territory  around  Marta- 
ban is  annexed  to  the  Amherst  district,  of 
which  Maulmain  is  the  capital,  while  the  re- 
maining part  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  government  into  five  separate  districts, 
each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
Assistant-Commiaaioner,  who  is  aecounlable  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  territory,  and  through 
him  to  the  Governor-General  of  India.  These 
districts  are  Pega — which  includes  Bangoon, 
Toun^oo,  Hentnada,  Prome,  and  Basseio. 
'^uch  IS  the  region  which,  as  the  reeult  of  the 
tte  war,  haa  been  liberated  foreva  flvm  Bar- 
man oppression,  and  incorporated  with  the 
British  poffic^ona  in  the  KasL  It  embracea 
districts  in  which,  in  spite  of  intolerance  and 
persecution,  the  Gospel  bsa  already  won  soma 
of  its  most  remarkable  triomphs  among  tho 
Karens,  and  it  is  now  placed  under  the  general 
rule  of  a  liberal-minded  and  pions  Commis- 
sioner,'* who,  daring  his  long  residence  in  the 
East,  has  proved  himself  the  active  and  nnf^il- 
ing  friend  of  Cbristiaa  mimions,  and  the  moral 
'"""irovement  ot  the  people. 

n  anticipation  of  this  altered  condition  of 
missions   in   Bormah,  and  the   new  fields 


mittee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  requested 


convention  in  Maotmain  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
to  consider  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  organization  end  modes  of  prosecuting  the 
missions.  They  also  appointea  Rev.  Solomon 
Peck,  DS).,  the  Senior  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  B£v.  James  N-  Granger, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Charch  in  Provi- 
dence, B.  I.,  as  a  deputation  to  visit  these, 
and  the  other  missions  of  the  Board  in  Asia. 
clothed  with  full  discretionary  authority  t 


all  matters  which  could  Vot  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration.  Beceiving  in- 
structions according  to  the  nature  of  the  pow- 
ers -with  which  they  were  clothed,  the  merobera 
of  the  deputation  embarked  on  their  distant 
embaaay.  They  met  with  the  convention, 
which  assembled  at  Maulmain,  according  to 
appointment,  April  4th,  1853,  and  continued 
its  sessions  for  ux  weeks,  to  the  17th  of  Ma/. 
The  convention  was  attended  by  all  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Bormah,  except  those  who  wtre 
detained  by  causes  not  within  their  control, 
and  all  the  leading  subjects  connected  with 
the.  organization  and  conduct  of  the  miadona 
were  thorooghlj  scrutinized  and  discussed,  and, 

•  apUin  Anlmi  r.  n^jrt,  iibo  l<  intiiuteli  uquilot- 
cd  vfth  the  mlMlciiu  <d  Bnnaih,  ud  siltodi  all  pnp«r 
fMciJiUu  tor  tlvlr  pnMHattoa. 


at  the  some  time,  macb  information  vae  ob- 
tained respecting  ttie  portions  of  the  recentlj 
conquered  proriucca  wEich  were  deemed  favor- 
able  for  miKionat;  operations.  The  principal 
qnestioufi  on  wliicb  the  deputation  were  called 
to  act  related  to  the  following : 

1.  The  selection  of  points  at  which  new 
iniasioDs  were  to  be  established  in  the  conquer- 
ed tenitoTj,  and  the  designation  of  miasion- 
aries  to  commence  fhcm.  2.  The  manner  in 
which  the  missions  should  be  conducted ;  what 
ahoold  be  embraced  in  their  work,  and  bv 
whom  and  in  what  proportions  that  wors 
shooM  be  performed,  tocetber  with  the  agen- 

Sof  the  natire  preachers  aod  pastors,  and 
eir  relations  to  the  missionaries.  3.  The 
true  nges  of  mission  schools,  and  the  proper 
limits  to  the  operations  of  the  mission  press. 
In  relation  to  all  these  subjects,  cralain  gen- 
eral conclu^ons  were  furnished  by  the  con- 
vention as  the  result  of  the  eij^rience  of 
the  missionaries;  and  these  conclnsioDS,  to- 
gether with  the  geueral  precepts  and  examples 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  touchinK  the 
propagatiou  of  the  Uospel,  were  made  the  basis 
of  the  action  of  the  depotation.  This  action 
was  also  nodersttxid  to  d«  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  and 
though  involring  man;  important  changes  and 
some  personal  sacrifices,  it  has  by  them  tieen 
cbeerl'ull;  adopted  and  carried  into  execution, 
to  the  larger  extension  and  the  increased  effi- 
dencj  and  usefulness  of  the  missions. 
Of  these  changes,  the  plan  of  this  sketch  re- 

r'  es  that  we  notice  only  those  which  relate  to 
reorganization  of  the  missions  in  order  to 
secure  the  difiuaon  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
greatest  success  through  the  temtor;  recently 
annexed  to  British  India.  For  tho  purpose 
<^  accomplishing  this,  several  important  mod- 
ifications were  made  in  the  missions  ah^^y 
existing,  and  five  new  missions  were  established 
or  arc  contemplated  :  one  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral districts  into  which  the  territory  has  been 
divided ;  and  to  carry  these  changes  into  effect, 
the  missionaries  in  Burmah,  instead  of  being 
stationed  at  five  or  six  of  the  principal  cities, 
are  now  widely  scattered  in  nine  or  ten,  and 
are  brought  in  contact  with  a  vastly  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  countrj. 
tichools  in  some  instances  imve  been  discon- 
tinued or  their  operations  restricted ;  and  the 
printing  establisnmeote  have  been  brought 
together  in  one,  and  that  one  at  Alanlmain,  in 
oi^er  to  iiberate  the  misuonaries  from  otiier 
caree,that  they  may  give  themselves  more  fully 
to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

In  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  still 
subject  to  tho  Burman  king,  no  mission  has 
been  established,  or  is  at  present  contemplated. 
The  war  with  the  British  East  India  Company 
has  wrought  no  change  in  his  excinsive  and 
def^tic  policy,  and  the  teachers  of  Christiani- 
ty are  still  shut  out  fi^m  all  access  to  the  peo- 
pV    Indeed,  though  the  war  has  ceased,  it  can 


not  be  said  that  a  permanent  peace  has  been 
established,  no  treaty  has  been  concluded,  and 

no  concessions  have  been  made.  The  barbarian 
king  has  yielded  up  his  territory  only  to  the 
BupOTJor  force  of  the  civilised  enemy,  whose 
hostilities  he  had  provoked,  and  the  time  caji- 
not  be  distant,  when  the  same  necessity  again 
recurring,  will  compel  him  to  surrender  the  last 
vestige  of  independent  jurisdiction,  and  to  be- 
come a  tributary  of  Great  BriCdn.  Mean- 
while, the  mis«oa  at  Ava,  which  bad  been  con- 
templated, and  to  which  mifflionaries  had  been 
appointed,  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned,  and 
the  new  missions  have  been  established  only  in 
those  portions  of  Burmah  which  have  been 
placed  under  British  jurisdiction,  and  where  the 
missionaries  may  prosecute  their  work  in  secu- 
rity beneath  the  protection  of  British  power? 
These  new  missions  are,  I,  at  Rangoon,  in  the 
district  of  Pegu ;  2,  at  Bassein,  in  the  district  of 
Bassein  ;  3,  at  tihwaj^een,  in  the  district  of 
Amherst ;  4,  at  Frome  in  the  district  of 
Frome ;  5,  at  Toungoo,  in  the  district  of  Todd- 
goo.  A  miffiion  is  also  contemplated  at  Heu- 
thada,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
ultimately  at  Tounghoop  on  the  coast  of  Arrar 
can,  the  terminus  of  the  great  road  to  Prome. 
The  misuons  which  have  heen  established  all 
he  within  the  valleys  of  the  three  great  rivers, 
along  which  are  scattered  the  most  thickly- 
peopled  cities  and  villages  of  both  Burmans 
and  Karens.  Throughout  these  districts,  the 
unintermpted  progress  of  British  arms,  and  the 
quiet  establishment  of  British  rule,  have  been 
attended  nith  resnlts  of  great  importance  in 
their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  miesioDS 
and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  reigu  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  is  ended.  The 
despotism  beneath  which  the  people  had  groan- 
ed tor  ages  has  been  broken  np  for  ever,  and 
has  given  place  to  a  government  of  justice  and 
right,  and  more  than  all,  the  religious  system 
of  the  country  has  loet  its  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men,  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  its  bein^  iden- 
tified with  the  defeated  cause,  while  ChristiaOh 
ity  has  assumed  a  higher  authority,  from  its 
t>eing  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  and  rulers 
of  the  East  While  it  has  been  embraced, 
and  is  now  profbssed  by  whole  villages  of 
Karens,  it  is  also  making  its  way  in  the  most 
encouraging  manner  among  the  Bumans  at 
each  of  the  several  stotious  where  it  is  r^olarly 
preached,  alike  in  the  old  and  the  new  provinces 
of  British  Burmah.  At  some  of  these  Eta>- 
tions  it  is  already  planted  in  the  faith  and 
wrought  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  so 
that  if  the  mis^onaries  were  all  withdrawn  it 
would  still  be  perpetuated  to  future  aera- 
tions, and  at  all  of  them  it  finds  as  inviting  a 
field  as  is  now  presented  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  prayers  of  the  earliest  misMon- 
aries  have  been  answered  and  their  fondest  hope 
has  been  fully  realized. 

During  the  year  1892,  Bev.  Messrs.  M.  H. 
Blxby  and  J.  L  Douglas,  both  of  whom  bad 


Kbbet,  T.  AOea  and  A.  T.  Rose,  were  ap- 
pointed misionaiiea  in  Bormah,  and  aoon  afttr- 
-warda  repured  to  their  several  Btations;  and  dar- 
ing  the  jear  1853,  Rev.  A.  R  Crawley  was  also 
added  to  the  Dambcr.  The  missionaries  of  the 
American  Baptist  Miaaionarj  TJDion  who  are 
stationed  in  the  several  provinces  or  Bormah, 
are  thirty-one ;  BCveral  of  whom  are  now  on 
temporary  visits  to  the  United  States.  With 
these  are  associated  about  the  some  nomber 
or  female  usistants  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  native  aanatants,  of  whom  some  fifteen  or 
twen^  are  ordained  preachers.  Theae  mis- 
trionarics  and  tbeir  esnstants,  according  to  the 
latest  r^Kirt  of  the  Hanasers  of  the  Mission- 
ary noloD,  are  diatribaled  among  the  follow- 
ing mianons,  which  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
several  districts  of  Bnrmab,  vis. : 

L    MavliMm  Burman  Mission. — tt  com- 

Sises  Bev.  Hcesrs.  Haswell,  Howard,  Stilbon, 
ixby  and  Hr.  Bano^  a  printer,  with  their 
wives  and  five  native  preachers  and  assist- 
ants. The  Barman  cnorch  at  Manlmain 
Bombos  138  members  and  that  at  Amherst, 
wliich  is  also  incladed  in  this  mission,  nnmbcrs 
28  members.  At  Hanlmain  the  printing 
<q>eratioii3  both  in  the  Bnrmao  and  Karen  lan- 
gnsges  for  all  the  Bnrman  misuons  are  at  pre- 
sent ooDcentrated.  This  mission  has  (1854)  2 
stations,  5  ntisionaries,  5  female  assistants.  5 
native  preachers  and  as^stanta,  3  churches,  170 
membm.  6  day-schools,  100  pnpils. 

n.  Matdmain  Karen  Mission. — This  is  es- 
taUUhed  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  city, 
which  among  the  missionaries  is  sMod,  New- 
Ua.  It  comprises  Eer.  Me^ra.  Wade,  Ben- 
nett, Hibbard,  W.  Moore  and  Whitakcr  with 
their  wives  and  nineteen  native  assistants.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  theological  school  for  training 
native  preachers  and  of  a  normal  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Aroond  Manlmain, 
which  is  the  central  station,  are  fifteen  out^sta- 
tions,  and  the  entire  mission  embraces  foorteen 
diurches,  nambering  about  900  members.    Its 

rations  are  designed  for  the  Karen  race  in 
district  of  Amberst,  which  includes  the 
adjoining  and  newly  organized  province  of 
Msrtabaa,  whose  seat  of  government  is  also 
at  Manlmain.  This  mission  has  (1854)  1  sta- 
tion. IS  ont^tatioDS,  &  missionaries,  6  female 
assistants,  19  native  preachers  and  assistants, 
14  chorchps  869  members,  2  boarding  schools, 
44  pupils,  3  day  schools,  40  pnpils— total  6 
schools,  84  pnpils. 

IIL  Taooy  Mission. — This  is  a  mimiou  bolli 
for  Bnrmans  and  Karens,  thongh  its  operations 
have  hitherto  been  principally  among  the  lat- 
ter. It  embraces  Bev.Maers.  Cross,  Thomas, 
Benjamin,  and  Allen,  with  their  wives,  and 
two  Barman  and  twen^  Karen  native  a^sist- 
uts.  The  operations  of  the  mission  are  de- 
signed to  comprise  the  provinces  both  of  Ta- 
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voy  and  Mergni ;  though  at  present  the  mis- 
sionaries all  rcwde  at  Tavoy. 

In  1851,1  station,  20  out-stations,  4  misdoo- 
aries,  4  female  assistants,  22  native  preachas 
and  assistants,  22  churches,  1,046  members,  2 
boarding-schools,  96  pnpils,  15  day  schools, 
300  pupils ;  total,  VI  schools,  396  pupils. 

Iv.  Arracan  Mission. — This  mission,  both 
Bnrman  and  Karen,  is  designed  to  embrace 
the  whole  province  of  Arracan.  It  has  now 
two  stations.  Ak yab  and  Sandoway,  with  out- 
stations  at  Chednba  and  Bamtee,  Kyonk-Phyoo 
having  been  abandoned  as  a  station  by  tite 
advice  of  the  deputation  in  1853.  At  Ak- 
yab  the  missionaries  are  statjoned.  They  are 
Bev.  Uessis.  0. 0.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Bev. 
A.  T.  Boae,  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Knapp,  Mrs.  C.  0. 
Campbell ;  Mr.  Knapp  haviitg  ated  in  1859, 
and  with  them  are  associated  dght  native  as- 
sistants. 

In  1854, 2  stations,  2  oat«lations,  2  mission- 
aries, 3  female  assistants,  8  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  1  church,  60  members,  1  day- 
school,  15  pupils. 

Yf  Basseia  Mistian. — This  is  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory, and  embraces  many  of  the  chnrchee  and 
Ghrutian  villages  in  Bormah,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  miffiion  iX  Sandoway  in  Arra- 
can. It  is  designed  hereafter  to  be  both 
Karen  and  Bnrman,  though  the  Gospel  has 
"  "  far  been  embraced  principally  b^  the  Ka- 
of  the  Basseia  district.  The  mission  em- 
braces in  the  Karen  department,  Bev.  J.  S. 
Boechcr,  and  Eev.  J.  B.  Nisbet,  Bev.  H.  L. 
Tan  Meter,  and  Mrs.  Tan  Meter,  Mrs.  Beecb- 
ir  having  died  in  March,  1854,  while  on  a 
'oyage  to  the  United  States ;  in  the  Bnrman 
department,  Bev.  J.  L.  Don^lasi  and  Mrs. 
Douglass.  Bev.  G.  L.  Abbott  is  also  attached 
to  this  mission,  but  he  is  now  in  the  United 
States.  Baasein  is  on  a  river  of  the  same 
of  the  outlets  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
aboQt  60  miles  from  its  month ;  and  around 


preachers  and  arabtants.  The  region  is  1 
with  Karen  converts,  who,  under. the  Burmsn 
despotism,  were  obliged  to  arxs  the  Toma 
mountains  to  Sandoway,  to  receive  instmctions 
and  be  baptiied  by  the  missionary,  and  these 
chnrchee  are  now  very  naraeroos.    The  Bar- 

ans,  since  the  Gospel  has  had  accea  to  them, 

e  evincmg  a  most  eocoura^ng  interest  in 

i  truths. 

In  1854, 1  station,  50  oat-«tations,  6  mission- 
aries, 3  female  assistants,  66  native  preachers 
and  asistants,  SO  churches.  5,000  members,  1 
boarding-school,  80  pnpils,  20  day-schools,  280 
pupils — total,  21  schools,  360  pnpils. 

VI.  Rangoon  Mission. — This  mission,  like 
the  others  which  have  been  mentioned,  has 
both  a  Burman  and  a  Karen  department,  and 
thongh  established  where  the  original  mission 
in  Burmoh  was  first  planted,  is  vet,  in  its  pre- 
sent orgamzation,  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
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mission.  In  tbe  Burmnn  department  it  em- 
braces Bev.  Measra,  Stevens,  Ingalls,  Dawson, 
and  Crawley,  with  their  wives,  and  six  natire 

Sreaclmra  and  OBsiatsnts;  and  in  the  Karen 
apartment  Eev.  J.  H.  Vinton,  Mrs.  Vinton 
nod  Miss  Viaton,  with  twenty-nine  native 
preachers  and  assistants.  The  Karen  depart- 
ment or'the  minion  is  established  at  Kemmen- 
dlne,  a  town  about  three  miles  north-wc^  of 
KangoOD.  There  are  two  Barman  chnrches 
iu  the  mission,  one  at  Bangoon,  and  oi 
Kojnbet,  an  oatrstation  in  the  vicinity,  and 
they  together  number  106  members.  The  Ka- 
ren churches  are  twenty-three  in  number,  most 
of  them  having  been  formed  by  miaaioaaries 
from  Maulmain,  in  the  occasional  visits  which 
they  made  during  the  period  in  which  the 
country  was  closed  to  the  Gospel  by  the  des- 
potism of  the  government.  They  contain  1476 
members. 

la  1854, 2  stations,  32  ontstations,  5  missif 
arles,  6  female  aasistanta,  29  native  preacht 
and  BS^taala,  25  churches,  1573  members,  1 
boarding-school,  180  pupils. 

VII.  Prome Missioti. — ThiflisanewmJs 
exclusively  Burman,  established  near  the  city 
of  Prome,  on  the  Irraivaddy,  the  centre  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  districts  compriaeii  in  the  territory  re- 
cently annexed.  The  mission  is  established  at 
Shwaydoung,  a  chief  seat  of  Burman  education, 
eight  miles  distant  from  Prome.  It  was  — 
mcnccd  in  January,  18.i4,  according  to 
recommendation  of  the  recent  deputation,  by 
Bev.  Uessrs.  Kincud  and  Simons,  who  about 
ihat  time  removed  thither  with  their  families 
and  native  assistants.  A3  in  almost  all  the 
large  towns  of  Burraah,  thwe  were  residing 
there  several  Chi'iatian  converts,  who  welcomed 
the  niissionariea  with  the  utmost  eoferacsa. 
As  the  kingdom  of  Burmah  is  still  closed  to 
the  labors  of  tho  missionaries,  the  design  of 
establishing  a  mission  at  Ava,  is  for  the  pre- 
sent abandoned,  and  Uessrs.  Kincaid  and  Daw- 
son, who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  have 
been  assigutd — the  former  to  the  Prome  and 
tho  latter  to  the  Rangoon  mission.  The  mis- 
sion at  Prome  or  Shwaydoung  has  been  com- 
menced with  two  missionaries,  and  two  female 
assistants,  (Messrs.  Kincaid  and  Simons,  and 
thek  wives)  and  two  native  assistants.  It  has 
one  station  and  two  out-stations. 

In  1854, 1  station,  2  ontstationsi  2  mission- 
aries, 2  female  assistants,  2  native  preachers 
and  assistants ;  no  church  has  yet  been  formed, 
and  no  schools  have  been  established. 

VIII.  Stviai/gmn  Misaioti.— This  is  both 
Barman  and  a  Karen   mission,  established  i 
1853,  at  Shwaygyeen,  a  largo  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  sLwaygyeen  and  the  Sitang 
rivers,  about  100  miles  northward  from  Ran- 

Cn.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Marta- 
whiuh  now  is  in  the  district  of  Amherst 
The  mission  has  been  commenced  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Braytou,  both  of  whom  are 


missionaries  for  the  Karens,  whose  villages  are 
esceedingly  nomerous  and  popnloos  in  the  re- 
gion. They  have  with  them  two  native  assist- 
ants, and  the  auspices  of  the  mission  are  most 
encouraging. 

In  1834, 1  station,  2  missionaries,  1  female 
assistant,  2  native  preachers,  1  church,  11  mem- 
bers ;  no  schools  have  yet  been  established. 

IX  Toungoo  Jtfission.— Tonngoo  is  a  lai^ 
walled  city,  the  chief  town  of  3ie  district  of  . 
the  same  name,  on  the  Sitang  river,  about  one 
hundred  miles  above  Shwaygyeen.  It  is  one  of 
the  places  fixed  on  by  the  deputation  as  tbe  seat 
of  a  new  mission  ia  the  conqnered  territory. 
The  mission  was  commencea  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Masoa,  who,  with  two  or  three  assistants, 
reached  the  dty  in  October,  1853.  .It  is  tha 
centre  of  a  lai^  population  of  Bnrmans,  Sby- 
ans  and  Karens,  ana  the  miauon  ia  designod 
for  all  these  races.  The  Karens  of  the  region 
regarded  the  arrival  of  a  ml^onary, — bring- 
ii%  his  sacred  books  printed  in  their  own  Ira- 
guage,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophetic 
traditions  of  their  race,  and  evinced  oven  more 
than  their  wonted  readiness  to  hear  and  bo- 
lievo  the  Gospel.  A  little  choreh  was  soon 
organized,  and  the  native  assistants  appointed 
to  their  respective  labors,  when  Dr.  Mason, 
whose  health  i*as  already  greatly  impaired, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  mission  for  a  time 
and  return  to  the  United  States.  The  care  of 
the  mission  has  been  committed  to  Tan  Qoala, 
an  experienced  Karen  preacher  from  Tavoy. 
He  has  with  him  one  Burmese  assistant. 

In  1854, 1  station,  3  oat-stations,  1  mission- 
ary, I  female  assistant,  2  native  preachers  and 
assistants,  1  church,  7  members,  1  boarding- 
school,  1  pupils,  3  day-schools,  36  pnpi^ ; 
total,  4  school  and  43  pupils. 

X.  Hsnthada  Mission. — Hcnthada  is  tiie  capi- 
tal of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Irrawaddy,  at  the  point  whore  that 
stream  branches  into  the  Bassein  and  Raagooo 
rivers.  The  district  embraces  the  very  fertile 
and  populous  delta  lying  between  these  rivers. 
A  mission  has  been  appointed  for  Henthada, 
but  no  missionaries  have  yet  actually  arrived 
to  establbh  it— Pbop.  W.  Gahuell. 
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BURXSniLL :  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  South  AGnca,  about  18 
miles  east  of  Lovedale. 

BDSHUEN:    A  nomadic  race  of  Hott«n- 
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tots  in  Soatli  A&ics,  who  live  a  wandering 
lire,  remote  froni  towoa,  in  &  condiUoD  of  ex- 
treme degradation.  They  bore,  bstb  Hr.  Mof- 
fot,  neither  Iwose  nor  ehed,  neither  flocks  nor 
herds.  Their  most  delightful  home  a  afar  off 
in  the  deaart,  the  nnfreqnented  mooataia  pass, 
or  the  'Becluded  receasea  of  a  cave  or  ravine 
They  remove  from  place  to  place,  as  conveni- 
eace  or  necessity  reqaires.     The  man  takes  his 

rii,  and  soapcnds  his  bow  and  qniver  on  his 
ulder ;  whUe  the  woman  frequently,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  burden  of  a  helpless  inlabt,  car- 
ries a  mat,  an  earthen  pot,  a  Diunber  of  ostrich 
e^-ahells,  and  a  few  ragged  skins,  bundled  on 
her  head  or  shonlders.  Hunger  compeis  them 
to  feed  on  evayihiag  edibl&  Iiias,  wild  gar- 
lic, the  core  of  aloes,  gum  of  acacias,  and  sev- 
eral other  plants  and  berries,  some  qf  which 
are  extremely  nnwholesome,  constitato  their 
fmita  of  the  fiehl ;  while  almost  every  kiod  of 
living  creatore  is  eagerly  devoured,  lizards, 
tocnsts  and  grasshoppers  not  excepted.  The 
poisonons,  as  well  as  innoxious  serpents,  they 
roost  and  eat,  extracting  first  the  venom  of  the 
former,  with  which  they  poison  the  poiots  of 
their  arrows.  Their  dwellings  are  hardly  fit 
abodes  for  the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  a  bushy 
conntry,  they  will  form  a  hollow  in  a  central 

Kition,  and  bring  the  branches  together  over- 
d.  Here  the  man  and  his  wife,  with  per- 
haps a  child  or  two,  lie  hnddled  in  a  heap,  on 
a  little  ^rass,  in  a  hoUow  spot  not  larger  than 
an  ostnch's  nest  ^There  bushes  are  scarce, 
they  form  a  hollow  nnder  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
oovering  it  partially  with  reeds  or  grass,  and 
they  are  oftea  foond  in  fissures  and  caves  of 
the  monntains.  In  these  places,  they  lie  close 
together,  like  pigs  in  a  sty.  They  are  ex- 
tremel;r  laiT.  so  that  nothing  will  ronse  them 
to  action  tut  excessive  hanger.  They  are 
total  Etrangers  to  domestic  happiness.  The 
men  have  several  wives,  bot  conjugal  aflection 
is  little  known.  They  lake  no  great  care  of 
their  children,  and  never  correct  them,  except 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  when  they  almost  kill  them 
with  severity.  In  a  qnarrei  between  father 
and  mother,  or  between  the  several  wives  of  a 
husband,  the  defeated  party  wreaks  vengeance 
on  the  child  of  the  conqneror,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, loses  its  life.  Bnsomen  will  kill  their 
children  without  remorse,  when  they  are  ill- 
shaped,  when  in  want  of  food,  when  the 
&ther  of  a  child  has  forsaken  its  mother,  or 
wboi  obliged  to  flee  from  pursuers.  They  will 
even  throw  them  to  the  hangiy  lion,  which 
stands  roarmg  before  their  cavern,  rcfiisiDg  to 
depart  till  some  peaeo<ifering  is  made  to  mm. 
In  general,  the  children  cease  to  be  the  objects 
of  a  mother's  care,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
crawl  about  the  field.  In  some  few  instances, 
however,  we  meet  with  a  spark  of  natural  af- 
fection, which  places  them  on  a  level  with  the 
bra  to  creation. 

The  Boshipan  knows  no  (]od,  no  eternity, 
yet  dreads  death.    He  worships  at  no  shrine — 


has  no  religion.    We  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
human  beings  descending  lower  in  the  scale  of 

ignorance  and  vice.  Yet  they  can  be  kind 
and  fateful,  and  faithful  to  their  charge. 
And  it  is  their  habitual  practice,  when  th^ 
re  food,  to  share  it  With  their  friends,  re- 
ar the  smallest  portion  for  themselves ; 
the  hungry  mother  will  give  food  to  her 
emaciated  children  without  tasting  it  herself. 
(For  attempts  to  Christianize  the  Bushmen, 
see  Soulk  dfriea). — Moffat's  Soulhem  AfrUa, 
pp.  16-21 ;  46-50. 

BUSSORAH :  A  great  cit^  to  the  soath- 
east  of  Bagdad,  7  mites  in  circumference,  a 
part  of  which  is  lud  out  in  gardens,  intersected 
with  canals.  Top.  60,000 ;  Ajrabs,  Turks,- 
Jews,  Hindoos  and  Persians.  A  statjou  of 
the  London  Jews'  Society, 

BUTTERWORTH:  AslationoftheWea- 
leyans  in  Kafiraria,  on  the  Buffalo  river,  S.  A. 

CABAJJST :  A  Jewish  doctor,  who  pro- 
fesses the  study  of  the  Cabala,  or  the  mygt^ics 
of  Jewish  traditions. 

CAIRO  :  The  capital  city  of  %sTt>  '^ 
residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
five  miles  ftw&  the  origin  of  its  delta.  Popu- 
lation, including  the  suburbs  of  Bonlac  aud 
Old  Cairo,  aboat  250,000,  comprising  about 
125,000  Mohammedans,  60,000  Copis,  3,000 
to  4,000  Jews,  and  nnmeroos  foreigners.  Cli- 
mate, healthy  and  little  variable.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  have  here  a  mission  to  the 
Copts.     SeeE^ypt. 

CALCUTTA :  The  chief  of  the  British 
Preddencies  in  India — the  seat  of  the  first  Pro- 
testant Bishop's  Se«,  the  diocese  extending 
over  all  the  territories  of  the  company.  Pop- 
ulation, as  estimated  in  1849,  250,000  withm 
the  "  ditch,"  and  600,000  in  the  immediate 
subnrba  Within  a  circumference  of  twen^ 
miles,  the  population  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  two  millions.    The  city  contains  a  mixed 

gipulation  of  Chinese,  Emglish,  Portuguese, 
rcoch,  Armenians,  Jews,  Monghols,  Par- 
sees,  AJ^be,  Ac,  the  great  mass  consisting  of 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos 
alone  number  abont  200,000.     Catcntta  is 


CAUIDON  :  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  120  miles 
cast  of  Oape  Town,  near  a  branch  of  the 
(>adock  river,  Caledon  district 

CAUF,  CitiFH,  or  Kalu  :  A  represent- 
ative of  Mohammed,  bearing  the  same  relation, 
to  him  that  the  Pope  pretends  to  bear  to  St. 
Peter. 

C  ALOTEES  or  Calogbm  ;  Monks  of  the 
Greek  Church,  of  three  orders. 

CALFENTTN  :  A  peninsula,  extending 
abont  60  miles  alon^  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon, 
a  station  of  the  Soaety  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

CALTUBA :    A  statioa  of  the  Weskyan 
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CALICUT— CANADA. 


HiasioDBij  ScHoetyfin  CejloD,  26  miles  from 
Colombo. 

CALICUT :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Malabar,  India,  103  miles  south  west  of  Bering- 
apatam.  Id  1800,  it  cooUined  5,000  hoDsee. 
The  inhabitants  ore  chiefly  M^illas,  who  are 
of  Arabian  extraction.  It  is  a  BiftliOD  of  the 
Genniui  Misaionarj  Sodety. 

C  ALMONT :  Station  of  the  Choroh  Mis- 
monaiy  Societv,  in  the  River  District,  Sierra 
Leone,  to  the  S.  B.  of  Freetown, 

CAMBROONS:  A  region  of  country  bor- 
dering on  the  river  and  mountains  of  that 
name,  in  Upper  Giunes,  Africa,  occupied  by 
the  Baptist  Mtaaionary  Society. 

CANADA:  This  extensive  country,  lying 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York 
and  Oiiio,  and  the  eastern  border  of  Michi- 
gan, was  discovered  by  the  French  navi- 
gator, Jacques  Oartier,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  was  not  entered  upon 
as  a  place  of  European  settlement,  until  the 
beginni:^  of  the  seventeenth.  At  about  the 
same  period  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New 
England  landed  there,  vrith  an  open  and 
loved  Bible,  an  evangelical  faith,  and  a  manly 
attachment  to  freedom,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious,— and  the  French  adventurers  landed 
at  Stadacona  (Quebec)  and  at  Hochelaga, 
(Montreal),  accoamanied  by  ecclesiastics,  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
the  French  monarch  and  of  the  Papa<y .  Both 
parties  brought  with  them  as  a  most  cher- 
ished object,  their  religion,  designing  to 
stamp  the  country  which  they  respectively 
came  to  occupy,  with  that  great  element  of  a 
people's  greatness.  They  founded  their 
respective  Colonics  on  a  religious  basis,  and 
amid  acts  of  homage  to  God,  they  set  u" 
their  banners.  Yet  was  there  a  mighty  dil 
fercnce  between  ttese  two  events, — a  differ- 
ence lying  mtunly  in  the  character  of  the 
religion  they  brought  with  them.  The 
founders  of  New  EngWd  were  Protestants — 
the  founders  of  Canada  were  Romanists. 
The  former  were  enlightened  and  free, — the 
latter  were  superstitious  and  spirituallv  en- 
slaved. And  although  the  Protestants  land- 
ed upon  barren  rocks,  and  the  Romanists  in 
the  midst  of  fertile  valleys,  the  respective 
history  of  the  lands  they  came  to  people, 
proclaims  trumpet-tongued,  the  superiority 
of  a  free  Bible  Christianity,  over  superstition 
and  prieatism,  in  moulding  the  character  and 
influencii^  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

The  first  missions  to  Cuiada  were  those 
of  Rome,  which  were  immediately  and 
flcentiy  endowed  by  the  French  monarch. 
The  Jesuits  were  early  in  the  field.  They 
founded  a  college  at  Quebec  and  stretched 
their  dependent  missions  to  the  small  settle- 
ments on  the  river.  They  established,  more- 
over, a  chain  of  posts,  westward,  many  of 
which  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the 


United  States  than  to  that  of  Canada.  In 
the  year  1641,  they  erected  their  first  dmrch 
in  tiiQ  city  of^  Montreal,  wbich  with  accno- 
tomed  mariolatry,  they  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin. It  would  not  comport  with  the  design 
of  this  work  to  narrate  the  conflicts  which. 
occurred  between  the  aevoral  orders  of  eo> 
clenastics  for  the  possession  of  this  fair  and 
promising  field  lA  missions.  Suffice  it  to 
state,  that  at  length  the  Jesuits  obtuned  the 
preenunence  at  Quebec  and  at  St.  Frauds, 
while  the  St.  Sulpiciana  had  pOBaession  of 
MontreaL  There  were  also  orders  of  friars 
who  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  ecclouastical  macMnery  of  the  countT;. 
Ample  endowments  were  secured  to  all  these 
parties, — which  the  progress  of  events  and 
the  development  of  the  country  oommerdally 
and  otherwise,  by  a  different  race  and  Pro- 
testant in  religion,  have  rendered  of  vast 
valne.  The  Jesuits  became  the  seigneurs 
of  Quebec.  By  gift  and  purchase  ihej 
acquired  lands  in  various  places  between  that 
city  and  Montreal ;  so  that  the  estates  which 
bear  their  name,  have  now  a  money  value  of 
not  far  from  one  million  of  ponnds  currency, 
or  four  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  cession 
of  the  country  to  Great  Britain,  this  Order 
was  dedared  illegal,  and  their  estates  were 
confiscated  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  them.  They  are  now  in  the  handt  of 
the  colonial  government,  administered  in  an 
nnprofitable  manner,  and  their  avails,  which 
it  is  presumed  miglit  be  easily  doubled  ia 
amount,  are  mainly  assigned  to  the  support 
of  Roman  Catholic  schoots  and  colleges. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  received  the 
seigniory  of  the  cityand  island  of  MontreiU, 
the  seigniory  of  the  lAke  of  the  Two  Mount- 
ams,  and  some  other  property  from  which  it 
is  estimated  thev  derive  an  inccnneof  atleaat 
onebundrod  and  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 
They  have  retained  this  property  under  the 
British  government,  and  have  been  incor- 
porated brthe  local  Legislature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  it  as  an  endowment  for  tneir 
churches,  missions  to  the  Indians,  and 
schools.  But  as  they  are  never  called  effect- 
ually to  account  for  their  use  of  the  money 
they  receive,  it  can  be,  without  fear  of  com- 
plaint, ass^ed  to  any  object  that  would  bid 
fur  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Chnrcfa 
of  Rome  on  this  continent. 

The  ancient  nunneries  of  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal  were  also  ridily  en- 
dowed. The  writer  has  not  the  means  at 
hand  of  ascertuning  the  wealth  of  those  at 
Quebec  and  Tlu«e  Rivers,  but  the  two  in 
Montreal  have  large  and  increasing  revenues. 
Some  of  their  most  valuable  estates  have 
been  placed  in  enterprising  hands  at  long 
leases,  which  now  yield  (o  tiieir  holders  a 
large  return,  and  will  ultimately  give  to  the 
revered  sisterhood  a  vast  aecessional  income. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  Uiese  acquisitions 


by  gift  Mid  purchase  were  nude  by  the  cor- 
porate bodies  indicated,  dnriiig  tlie  French 
coloni&I  hi£torj  of  CAnad&.  At  th&t  period 
the  country  west  of  Montreal,  afterwards 
made  a  distinct  province  nnder  the  name  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  Bubse^uentljr  reunited 
witn  ita  eastern  sister  bearing  ttio  name  of 
Canada  West,  was  not  inhabited  except  by 
tribes  of  Indians  and  wandering  traders  in 
furs. 

Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britun  in 
1763 :  the  conquerors  dealing  with  the  people 
in  the  most  tement  and  hberal  manner — 
ctmfirming  their  laws,  language  and  religion, 
their  tithes  to  the  clergy,  and  their  eoclesias- 
tical  endowments.  Butapeedily  a  Protestant 
and  Anglo-Saion  element  was  introduced, 
which  has  steadily  increased  until  it  is  now, 
in  respect  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  pre- 
donunant  element.  At  the  above  date  the 
population  of  the  country  did  not  exceed 
70,000.  In  1783,  it  had  increased  m  Lower 
Canada  to  about  112,000  but  at  this  tune  Up- 
per Canada  had  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  the  dwellers  at  the  numerous  frontier 
forts  and  the  garrisons  constitnted  by  far  the 
greater  parL  After  this  period,  the  number 
of  settlers  was  augmented  by  a  great  accession 
of  United  Empire  loyalists  and  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  by  immigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Great  Britain^o  that  in  the 
year  131-^  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada 
had  increased  to  95,000,  and  in  1824  to 
1^2,000;  while  at  the  latter  date.  Lower 
Canada  conttuoed  a  population  of  450,000. 
United  Canada  now  contains  a  population  of 
two  millions,  of  whom  not  more  than  700,000 
are  the  descendants  of  the  original  French  set- 
tlers; moreover,  Canada  West  now  slightly 
exceeds  the  Eastern  section  of  the  province 
in  population, — a  circumstance  which  must 
necessarily  become  more  prominent  in  the 
future  history  of  the  country,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  constant  tide  of  immigration  into 
the  country,  no  part  of  which  comes  from 
Fraitce. 

WhSneTer  the  number  of  Protestants  be- 
came eudh  as  to  invite  the  attention  of  their 
co-religionists  in  England,  the  Tenerable 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  sent  out  a  few  Episcopalian 
ministers  and  sustained  them ;  tnere  came 
also  on  to  the  field  a  few  Scottish  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  from  the  United  States, 
Episcopal  Methodist  missionBries.  Later, 
namely,  in  1829,  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  had  seTeral  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  DUESionaries  introduced  to  the 


Metliodists  of  Englai^  sent  out  several  mis- 
sionaries earlier  than  the  above  date,  and 
assisted  not  only  in  thdr  support,  but  also 
in  training  promisiiiK  young  men  for  their 
itinerant  mimstiy.    In  1836,  the  Congrega- 
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tionalists  of  Euglasd  entered  the  Canadi^ 
field,  and  have  had  ever  since  a  growing  mis- 
sion in  the  country.  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  and  later  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  have  done  good  mission- 
ary service  in  the  land.  These  hints  will 
suffice  to  show  that  up  to  this  hour  Canada 
is  missionary  ground,  and  that  all  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations  have  entered  upon 
its  cultivation..  There  are  now  in  the  cities 
numerous  self-^ustaininK  churches,  but  by  for 
the  largest  portion  of  those  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  partly  dependen  t  on  missionary  funda 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  in  estimating  the  religions  con- 
dition of  Canada  as  represented  by  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  ministers,  and  other  Chris- 
tian agencies  found  within  its  precincts,  it  will 
be  needful  to  define  the  stand-point  from 
which  the  character  of  the  several  reliEious 
bodies  are  viewed.  It  anust,  alasT  be 
acknowledged  by  all  observing  disciples  of 
Christ,  that  there  exist  throughout  Chrie- 
t«ndom  many  organizations  bearing  the 
name  of  churches,  which  have  little  in  them 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  Divine 
Master.  There  are  individuals  in  them  idt 
probably  more  or  less  numerous,  who  love 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  the  character 
of  the  whole  body  is  the  reverse  of  evangeli- 
cal. This  definition  need  not  be  ^ven  in 
respect  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  her  chtir- 
acter  for  Christian  illununation  and  influence 


will  be  readiJy  estimated  by  the  readers  of 
this  work.  Thev  will  find  her  described  2 
Thess.  ii,  3 — 12.      But  in  relation  to  the 


other  bodies  to  be'noted,  it  may  be  well  t_ 
say  that  their  measure  of  evangelical  influ- 
ence is  estimated  fbom  a  stand-point  such  as 
cupied  by  the  American  Board  of 
isioners  tor  Foreign  Missions,  by  ita 
Secretaries,  Committee,  and  principal  sup- 
porters, viewing  the  Episcopalian  ChurcL 
called  "  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  from  that  poinl^  it  cannot,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Canada,  be  termed  as  a  whole,  or 
even  mainly  evangelical.  Its  communion  is 
usually  without  restriction  as  to  the  piety  or 
want  of  piety  of  its  members.  lie  clergy, 
with  some  bright  and  delightful  exceptions, 
ore,  so  ikr  as  can  be  judged  ignorant  of  sav- 
ing truth ;  and  as  a  consequence,  its  ministry 
is  not  effective  in  the  convernon  of  sinners. 
Tliera  are  in  each  of  the  three  Dioceses  of 
Canada  bright  exceptions  to  this  deBcrifh 
tion :  men  of  God  wno  love  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  seek  by  all  means  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
our  Lord's  Bongdom.  There  are  also  lay- 
men of  remarkable  excellence  connected  with 
this  chnndi  whose  influence  is  most  decided 
in  the  caose  of  evangelical  religion.  But  the 
writer  has  no  doubt  that  these  excellent  men 
would  endorse  as  true,  the  general  represen- 
tation gjven  abore.    It  should  be  borne  in 
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mind,  throughout,  however,  that  the  reguliti 
services  of  the  Church,  bring  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  large  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  consequeatlf  of  suving  trutK. 
These  few  men  hope  much  from  this. 

Before  proceediug  with  an  estimate  of 
other  bodies,  some  statistical  facts  regarding 
the  foregoing,  may  be  placed  on  recoi'd.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  is  divided 
into  seven  dioceses,  namely:  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  Montreal,  and  St.  Hyacinthe,  in  East- 
ern Oanada^^and  Bytown,  Kingston,  and 
Toronto,  in  Western  Canada.  That  of  Que- 
bec contains  111  parishes,  exclusive  of  those 
of  the  city.  There  are  an  archbishop,  a 
coadjutor  bishop,  and  184  clergy,  including 
chaplains  of  nunneries,  officers  of  colleges, 
&e.  That  of  Three  Rivers  contains,  includ- 
ing the  town,  38  parishes.  It  has  a  bishop 
and  a  body  of  clergy  in  all  the  offices  num- 
bering 51.  That  of  Montreal  contains  108 
parishes.  It  has  a  bishop  and  a  coadjutor, 
and  including  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpicc,the  professors  in  colleges, 
(the  Jesuits  among  them)  and  other  clerical 
officials,  the  body  of  clergy  numbers  209. 
This  does  not  include  brotherhoods  and  sis- 
terhoods in  convents.  That  of  St.  Hyacinthe 
contains  36  parishes,  but  some  of  these  are 
rather  stations  amid  Prot«Btant  communities. 
It  has  a  bishop  and  55  clergymen. 

Western  Canada  being  Protestant  ground, 
there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  parishes,  but 
there  are  three  bishops  and  112  priests 
laboring  there,  chiefly  among  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  settlers.  The  entire  people 
to  whom  these  bishops  and  clergy  minister, 
nearly  as  much  need  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  among  them,  and  the  mission  of  evaa- 
gelical  agencies,  as  heathendom  itself. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  baa 
three  dioceses,  namely,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Toronto ;  the  latter  more  extensive  than 
the  two  former -put  together.  There  are 
three  bishops,  and  including  arch-deacons, 
and  other  officials  gathered  around  the  three 
bishops,  there  are  of  clei^y  in  the  diocese 
of  Quebec,  42,  in  that  of  Montreal,  53 
and  4  retired  missionaries  ;  and  in  that  of 
Toronto,  148.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Montreal  there  are  about  30,000 
nominal  adherents,  but  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  only  about  3,000.  Of  the  other 
dioceses  the  writer  has  not  the  particulars  on 
these  points. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Canada  are  divided 
into  three  principal  sections,  namely:  the 
Synod  whicti  retains  its  connectioh  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland— the  Synod 
which  without  formal  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, yet  represents  the  Free  Charch  of 
Scotland— and  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  abranch  of  that  Church 
in  Scotland,  but  without  formal  ecclesiaatical 
connection  with  it.    Th&first  of  these  ia  very 


similar  in  the  character  of  its  pastorate  and 
its  membership  to  the  Established  Churdi 
of  Scotland.  The  discourses  of  the  pulpit  aro 
sound  and  evangelical,  but  not  usually  pointed. 
The  clergy  are  well  educated  and  respecta- 
ble. The  membership  contains  many  of 
God's  saints,  but  like  that  of  all  established 
churches,  it  is  mixed  in  its  character.  The  , 
second  of  these  bodies  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  ene:^ ;  it  is  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  denominations  in  Canada,  but  it  has 
already  done  an  extensive  and  good  work. 
Coming  out  from  the  churches  connected 
with  the  establishment,  its  pastorate  and 
membership  will  bo  without  difficulty  esti- 
mated by  all  who  are  aware  of  the  religions 
history  of  Scotland  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  third  of  these  bodies,  though  the  small- 
est, is  highly  respectable  as  to  character  and 
influence.  Thev  are  eminently  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  preach  the  Word  of  the  Lord  with 
boldness.  There  are  seventy-three  ministers 
and  three  retired,  in  connection  with  the 
first  mentioned  sections  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  forty-three  vacant  charges  are  reported  j 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  tlut  some  of  these 
are  little  more  than  nominal.    The  foil  etft- 


The  following  facts  relating  to  the  second 
of  these  three  sections  of  Presbyterianism  are 
given  in  the  words  of  a  thoroughly  furnished 
officer  of  Synod,  and  have  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  (June,  1854.)  "  I  may  mention 
generally,  tW  ten  years  ago,when  our  Church 
organized,  there  were  twenty-flve  min- 
-s ;  now  we  have  on  our  roll  92  names  of 
ordained  ministers,  embraced  in  eight  Pres- 
byteries, seven  in  Canada  West,  and  one  ia 
in  Canada  East.  During  the  past  year, 
nearly  £12,000  ($48,000),  has  been  nusod 
within  the  church  for  the  support  of  onr 
Theologicallnstitution;  about  £430($1,720) 
for  the  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society, 
and  nearly  £400  ($1,600),  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  church  also  supports  a  q^ssion- 
ary  in  the  Buxton  settlement,  amon^  the 
colored  population.  In  our  various  presby- 
teries there  are  at  least  SO  vacant  congrega- 
tions aiid  mission  stations,  which  (the  utter) 
are  multiplying  every  year.  Knox's  Collie 
is. attended  by  about  40  students,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  sending  forth  upwards  of 
30  of  the  ministers  now  on  the  roll  of  the 
Synod." 

The  third  section  of  Presbyterians  report, 
in  1853,  forty-nine  ordained  ministers  and 
three  probationers ;  but  the  names  of  73  con- 
gregations appear  upon  the  tables,  of  whidi 
eighteen  are  vacant  The  "  average  attend- 
once"  throughout  the  church  amounts  to 
12,845,  showing  an  increase  of  2^1  upon  tita 
returns  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  in- 
come has  been  £6,425  ($24,500) ;  of  which 
^16,000   were    expended   on  stipend    and 
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88,000  on  "Chnrch  property."  For 
sions,  iacludjng  Theological  Fund  Cbiur,  the 
diurch  rwsed  82,200.  Compared  with  pre- 
v'icnie  returns,  increue  is  observable  in  moat 
of  these  items. 

or  the  remAiniog  Christian  organizations 
in  Canada,  it  ia  not  needful  to  do  more  than 
to  record  Btatistics,  inasmuch  as  their  char- 
acter in  respect  to  the  pastorate  and  mem- 
bership is  similar  to  that  of  the  bodies  of  tbe 
same  name  in  the  United  States. 

The  Methodist  bodj  is  divided  into  foor 
sections,  as  follows : 

Tbe  Weslejan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 
raises  about  $21,000  for  domestic  and  In- 
dian missions,  of  which  it  has  81  in  number, 
supplied  bj  91  ministers.  Tbe  total  minis- 
terial force  of  this  Iwdy,  including  the  above 
menUoncd  miSBionartes,  is  216.  The  sister 
church  in  Eastern  Canada,  numbers  20  min- 
isters. The  couFrcgationB  raised  lust  year 
$2,800  for  missions,  bnt  more  than  this 
amount  was  expended  on  the  Canadian  sta- 
tions. In  future,  the  East  and  West  will  ~ 
united  in  one  oi^anization. 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  Church 
bas  fifty-two  ministers.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  91  ministers,  includ- 
ii^  the  supemnmeraries,  but  excluding  those 
who  arc  Bupemnnuated.  The  Pnmitive 
Methodist  Church  numbers  thirty-two  min- 


The  rcmainli^  denominations  of  any  in 
K  the  Congregational  and  tl 

Baptist. 
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Eighteen  years  since  there  were  only  mi 
Congr^ational  churches  in  the  country ;  there 
are  now  sixt)--two,  having  123  principal  sta- 
Uons,  The  number  of  ministers  is  fifty-nine, 
having  about  10,000  hearers,  and  a  member- 
ship of  2,750.  There  are  60  Sabbath  Schools 
with  nearly  400  teachers  and  3000  pupiis. 
This  body  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
pastorate  and  of  worship  during  the  year 
<ast  closed,  £4,690,  or  818,760 ;  for  debt  on 
places  of  worship,  building  and  repairs, 
810,226  ;  for  missions,  93,600 ;  Theological 
Institute,  $900 ;  other  objects  $1,270. 

Concerning  the  Baptist  churches  the 
writer  has  no  access  to  statjatics,  beyond  tlie 
□mnber  of  ministers,  which  is  131. 

There  are  two  missions  of  importance,  and 
two  others  that  are  in  a  state  of  formation. 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian people.  The  French  Ofcnadjan  Mission- 
ary Society  expended  last  year  about  810,000 
OB  this  work.  It  is  caawlie,  t.  c.,  not  de- 
DominationBl.  The  Qrand  Ligne  Mission, 
which  is  Baptist,  spent  nearly  as  much.  The 
other  two  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Ohurch  of 
England  and  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  They 
are  small  and  nnimportant.  A  valuable  im- 
pression has  been  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
Frend)  Canadian  people.  Canada  has  this 
yew  resolred  to  enter  into  the  foreign 


sionary  work.  No  missionair  hag  yet  been 
sent  forth  however. — Rev.  Henrt  Wilkes, 
D.  D.,  o/MoTUreal. 

CANDY :  See  Eandy. 

CANANORE:  A  maritime  town  in  the 
provinc«  of  Malabar,  India,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  bar,  45  miles  N.  W.  of 
CaUcut,  and  66  S.  S.E.  of  Mangalora,  con- 
taining 11,000  houses:  a  station  of  the  Gei^ 
man  Missionary  Socie^. 

CANTON:  The  capital  of  Kwangtung, 
China,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Pearl 
river,  in  Ut.  23°  7'  N.  and  113=  14'  E.  long. 

CANNIBALS:  Man-eaters;  those  who 
feed  on  human  flesh.  It  seems  incredible  that 
men  can  be  reduced  so  &t  below  the  brutes 
as  to  devour  one  another,  as  the  mostferociona 
wild  beasts  rarely  prey  upon  their  own  spe- 
cies. Yet,  in  all  ages,  as  &r  hack  as  the  re^ 
cords  of  history  can  be  traced,  men  have  been 
found  so  far  lost  to  the  instincts  of  nature  as 
to  derourthe  fieshof  their  feilow-creatures. 
Herodotus,  Mela,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  speak 
of  such,  and  describe  the  particular  regions 
in  whidi  they  dwelt,  Herodotus  describes  a 
nation,  apparently  in  India,  who  regularly 
killed  and  ate  the  more  aeed  among  them- 
selves. The  ancient  Scyt£ians  were  Canni- 
bals; ami  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  distinct 
tribe  adjoining  them,  who  led  a  rural  life, 
obeyed  no  laws,  and  acknowledged  no  au- 
thority, who  fed  on  human  flesh.  Jerome 
states  that,  when  he  was  in  Qaul,  he  had  seen 
the  Jllicotti,  a  British  tribe,  feeding  on  hu- 
man flesh.  At  a  late  period,  traces  of  the 
same  barbarous  custom  are  found  in  Scot-  - 
land.  DurinE  a  war  with  England,  in  1138, 
the  men  of  GaQoway  not  only  slaughtered  the 
innocent,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ; 
but  they  cut  out  the  bowels,  devoured  the 
flesh,  and  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
The  inhabitants  of  tbe  British  Isles  are  sup- 
posed, by  many,  to  have  sprang  from  the  an- 
cient Scythians,  who  drank  tbe  blood  of  their 
enemies,  and  made  drinking  cups  of  their 
skulls.  There  was  a  certain  ceremony  at 
which  none  could  drink,  who  had  not  killed 
an  enem^ ;  and  it  at  length  became  connected 
with  rehgiouB  rites,  as  well  as  being  a  token 
of  conquest.  The  early  European  navigators, 
from  the  time  of  Columbus,  have  reportea 
the  eiistenceof  Cannibalism  among  the  abori- 
^nea  of  America.  But  tbe  practice  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  common  among  the 
North  American  Indians;  and  when  prac- 
ticed, it  appears  to  have  been  upon  enemies 
taken  in  war,  and  connected  with  supersti- 
tious observances.  Cannibalism  was  preva- 
lent in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  probably 
on  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  America,  as 
well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia, 
from  the  earliest  diacoveries ;  and  the  horrid 
cnstom  still  prevuls  among  the  unevangelized 
tribes.  M.  de  Fresne,  a  cotemporary  of 
Capt.  Cooke,  with  seventeen  of  his  compan- 


ioos,  were  elaughtered  &nd  eaten  in  New 
Zealand. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  native  teacher,  while 
traveliog  in  New  OaledoDia,  in  the  district  of 
Eagene,  witnessed  a  bonible  transaction, 
which  shows  how  the  chiefe  are  trained  up  to 
the  most  ferocious  habits.  A  feast  was  held, 
and  the  people  of  the  chief  brought  him  food. 
The  son  of  the  chief,  a  lad  of  about  six  years, 
observing  among  them  a  very  corpulent  man, 
asked  his  father  for  him.  The  father  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  ordered  the  man 
to  remain  after  the  rest  went  away.  The 
chief  then  asked  his  son  what  should  be  done 
with  the  man,  and  the  boy  replied,  "  Let  him 
h©  cut  in  pioces  alive  I"  One  of  the  chiePs 
attendants  then  cut  off  one  arm,  then  the 
other,  and  one  leg  after  the  other,  till  only 
the  hcBid  and  tru^  remaned  ;  yet  the  man 
lived  till  his  head  was  severed  &011  liis  body. 
The  teacher  waa  informed  that  this  waa  a 

Srivilege  only  granted  to  the  son  of  the  chief 
uring  his  minority ;  and  that  as  often  as 
tite  tenants  bring  him  food,  and  the  eon  de- 
eirefl  any  one  ftmoag  them,  nia  wish  is  grant- 
ed, and  the  victim  is  either  killed  for  food,  01 

So  late  as  1809,  the  captam  and  crew  of 
an  GiwUsh  vessel,  who  had  visited  New  Zea- 
land tar  the  purchase  of  timber,  were  trea- 
cherously slaughtered,  and  their  bodies  de- 
voured. The  natjves  of  New  Caledonia  also 
have  been  seen  greedily  devouHng  human 
flesh.'  Commander  Wilkes,  of  tha  U.S.  Ex- 
ploring Eipedition,  says,  there  can  be  nc 
.  question  that  Cannibalism  is  practiced  in  the 
Fcjee  Islands,  "  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh  as  food!"  "Their  fondness 
for  it  will  be  understood  from  the 
they  have  of  sending  portions  of  it  to  their 
iHends  at  a  distance,  as  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  gift  is  eaten,  even  if  decompo- 
sition have  begun  before  it  is  received.  So 
highly  do  they  esteem  this  food,  that  the 
greatest  praise  they  can  bestow  on  a  '  "' 
cacy  is,  to  say  that  it  is  a«  tender  at  a 
man!  Even  their  sacriflces  are  made 
frequent,  in  order  to  indulge  their  taste  for 
tlus  horrid  food.  The  bodies  of  enemies 
skin  in  battle  are  always  eaten.  But  war 
does  not  fiimish  enough  to  satisfy  their  de- 
sires. "  They  embrace  opportunities  to  seize 
Tictims  wherever  they  can  find  them.  They 
will  even  banquet  on  the  flesh  of  their  friends ; 
ftnd  in  times  of  scarcity,  families  will  make  an 
exchange  of  children  for  this  horrid  purpose." 
"  The  flesh  of  women  is  preferred  to  that  of 
men  ;"  but  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
of  it  openly,  though  it  is  said  the  wives  of 
the  chiels  do  partake  of  it  privately.  The 
common  people  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  it,  un- 
less there  is  plenty ;  but  they  are  allowed  to 
pick  the  bones.  In  1834,  the  mat«  and  seve- 
ral of  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  were 
decoyed  on  shore  by  Vendovi,  Chief  of 


Beeva,  with  the  pretence  that  he  was  sick 
and  wanted  medicine,  when  they  were  trea- 
cherously massacred  and  eaten. 

Dr.  Spry,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Bengal  medical  sta:^  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  Cannibal  tribe  in  Chittagong^  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Ben- 

fal,  the  particulars  of  which  he  had  from 
lajor  Qardner.  The  Kookies,  as  these  bru- 
tal wretches  are  called,  are  corpulant,  low  la 
stature,  with  set  features,  and  muscnlar 
limbs.  They  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  build  their  villus  on  the 
boughs  of  the  forest  trees.  They  appear  to 
have  no  settled  habitation,  but  wander  in  the 
wilderness  in  herds.  When  they  have  select- 
ed a  site,  the  whole  community  set  to  work 
to  collect  bamboos  and  branches  of  trees, 
which  are  afterwards  fashioned  into  plat- 
forms, and  placed  across  the  lofty  boughs  of 
the  d^rent  trees.  On  this  foundation,  the 
rude  grass  superstructure  is  raised,  which 
forms  the  huL  When  completed,  the  women 
and  childrenara  taken  into  their  aerial  abodes, 
and  then  the  men  lop  off  all  the  lower  branch- 
es of  the  trees,  and  make  a  rough  ladder  of 
bamboos,  on  which  they  ascend,  and  take  it 
up  after  them.  Though  such  a  mode  of  life 
may  seem  incredible,  yet  Mr.  MoSat  gives  an 
account  of  ao  inhabitad  tree,  which  he  found 

The  Kookies  openly  boast  of  their  feats  of 
Cannibalism,  showing  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction,  the  bones  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
their  horrible  appeUtes.  These  people, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  live  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Calcutta,  the  me- 
tropolis and  seat  of  government  01  British 
India,  secluded  in  the  woods  and  jungles  of 
the  sav^e  portions  of  Bengal.  The  same 
writer  also  states  that  the  Goands  or  Ghonds, 
who  inhabit  the  hill  forests  of  NsKpore.  are 
Cannibals,  but  that  the  latter  part^e  of  hu- 
man flesh  only  o^^casionally,  as  a  reliffioiu 
custom,  while  the  former  tmnquet  with  de- 
light on  the  horrid  repast. 
The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  remarks,  that 
It  is  uniformly  attested  by  persons  in  op- 
posite parts  of  the  globe,  under  various  cli- 
mates, in  different  circumstances,  that  an  un- 
common degree  of  ferocity  is  speedily  gene- 
rated by  feodingonhumanflesh.''  .And  it  Is  ' 
by  DO  means  improbable  that  the  origin  of 
the  practice  is  <o  he  found  in  the  thirst  for 
blow!  engendered  by  savage  warfare.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  terrible  fruits  of  heathen- 
ism, the  remedy  for  which  is  alone  to  he 
found  in  the  elevating  and  genial  influence 
of  Christianity. — Edmbwgh  Ericyclopedia; 
London  MUs.  Mas.  for  iVor.,  1849,p.  162; 
U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  Voi.  Ill,  p.  97  j 
"    y'a  Modem  India. 

rAPEHAYTIEN:  A  seaport  tovm  of  the 
Island  of  Hayti,  on  its  north  coast,  90  m.  N. 
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of  Port*a-Prince.  Population  12.000  to 
16,000.  A  etation  of  the  Wealeyan  Mission- 
arj  Society. 

CAPE  COAST  TOWN :  a  station  of  the 
Wesleywi  MlsMonary  Society  on  the  Gold 
Coast. 

CAPE  FLATS:  Asfttionoflhe  Wesloyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Little  Nomftqualuid, 
South  Africa. 

CAyON :  La  ecclesiastical  ifrairs,  a  law 
or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  enacted  by 
a  council  and  confirmed  by  the  sovereign ;  a 
decision  in  matters  of  religion,  or  a  regula- 
tion of  policy  or  diBCipline,  by  a  general  or 
provincial  council. 

CAPUCHINS  :  Monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
FnnciB,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a  stuff- 
cap  or  cowL  They  are  clothed  in  brown  or 
gray,  po  barefoot,  and  never  shave  their  faces. 

CAPE  COLONY;  A  colony  in  South 
Africa,  belonging  to  Qreat  Britain.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
extends  from  thence  to  the  Orange  River  in 
the  north,  and  to  the  Fugela  river  in  the  east. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  territory  included 
within  tiieir  limits  is  either  unoccupied,  or, 
excepting  the  missionary  stations,  entirely  in 
the  nan&  of  the  natives.  Apart  Ttoia  the 
shores,  the  coiintry  consists  of  hi^h  lands, 
forming  parallel  mountain  ridges,  with  eleva- 
ted pluns  or  terraces  of  varying  extent  be- 
tween. The  climAt«  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
salubrious. 

The  Cape  was  discovered  by  Diaz,  the 
Portngnese  navigator,  in  14S6.  The  Dutch 
colonists  began  to  settle  here  in  IGOO.  In 
1630,  two  English  commanders  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Cape,  in  the  name  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  no  settlement  was  then  made  by 
the  English.  In  1650,  the  Dutch  government 
Bent  out  one  hundred  men  and  as  many  wo- 
men from  the  houses  of  industry  at  Amster- 
duQ  to  people  the  Colony  ;  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  it  was  made  a  penal  set- 
tlement. In  1052,  the  Dutch  East  India 
Comply  took  possession,  and  appointed 
John  Van  Riel>«:fc  Governor,  with  mstmc- 
tions  to  eTtend  Christianity  among  the  na- 
tives. In  1795,  the  Cape  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  Lord  Macartney  was  appoint- 
ed Governor.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
.  1800,  it  was  i«stored  to  the  Dutch,  but  in 
1806,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  to 
whom  it  was  finally  ceded  in  1815.  The 
European  inhabitants  are  of  English,  Dutch, 
and  German  origin.  In  the  Pearl  district, 
there  are  about  4,000  French  Protestants, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  France  about 
ITOO,  in  conseqnence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nanlea.  The  Dutch  occupy  the  in- 
terior, and  are  mostly  farmers.  The  Eng- 
lish reside  cbi^y  in  the  Albany  district. 

The  Orange  River  sovereignty,  added  to 
the  British  territories  in  1849,  extends  north 
of  the  Orai^  River  as  far  as  the  Ky  Gariep 


■  Taal  River.  Natal,  or  Victoria,  a  district 
I  the  east  coast,  and  separated  from  Cape 
Colony  by  Kaffraria,  is  a  recently  formed 
British  settlement,  containing  an  area  of 
18,000  stiuare  miles.  It  is  highly  favored  in 
those  respects  in  which  the  Cape  is  most  de- 
ficient, having  abundance  of  wood  and  water, 
with  coal  and  various  metallic  ores,  a  fine 
alluvial  soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo. 

CAPE  PALMAS :  The  seat  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  in  Li- 
beria, West  Africa,  and  a  station  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society.  Ita 
situation  is  high  and  prominent,  and  is  visit- 
ed every  hour  with  a  cool  refreshing  breeze 
firom  the  sea.  It  projects  into  the  sea  about 
one  hundred  rods,  forming  the  turning  point 
from  the  windward  to  the  leeward  coasts. — 
The  bar  and  landing  are  said  to  be  the  best 

all  Western  Africa. 

CAPE  TOWN :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  being  the 
capital  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  missionary 
stationed  here,  preaches  in  the  "  Union 
Chapel,^'  and  is  the  General  Agent  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Society's  Missions  in 
South  Africa.  This  post  was  for  many  years  . 
filled  by  the  venerable  Dr.^lulip.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Rev.  William  Thompson,  former- 
ly one  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  India. 
Mr.  Thompson,  on  his  return  to  England, 
touched  at  Cape  Town,  while  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  the  Socie^,  was  on  a  visit 
there.  Mr.  T.  preached  at  the  Cnion  Chapel, 
and  was  in-ritcd  to  the  pastorate  j  and  sub- 
sequently receiving  an  appointment  from  the 
Directors,  as  their  agent,  ho  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
■    lie  summer  of  1850. 

CARAVAN:  A  company  of  travelers,  pil- 
grims, or  merchants,  marching  or  proceeding 
in  a  body  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  other 
rerions  infested  with  robljers. 

(3ARAVANSARY :  A  place  appointed  for 
receiving  and  lodging  caravans ;  a  kind  of 
inn,  where  the  caravans  rest  at  night,  being 
a  large  square  building,  withaspaciouscoort 
in  the  middle. 

CARMELITES :  An  order  of  mendicant 
friars,  named  from  Mount  Camtel.  They 
have  four  tribes,  and  thirty-eight  provinces, 
besides  the  congregation  in  Mantua,  in  which 
aro  fifty-four  monasteries,  under  a  vicar- 
general,  and  the  congregations  of  l>arefooted 
Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain.  They  wear 
a  scapulary,  or  small  woolen  habit,  of  a  brown 
color,  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

CARNIVAL:  The  feast  or  season  of  re- 
joicing, before  Lent,  observed  in  Catholic 
countries,  with  great  solemnity,  by  feasts, 
balls,  operas,  concerts,  &c. 

Carthusian  :  An  order  of  monks,  so 
called  from  C/tartretue,  the  place  of  their  in- 
stitution.   They  are  remarkable  for  their 
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anatcrllrr.     They  raumot  go  ont  of 

cells,  except  to  church,  nor  apedk  to  any  per- 
eon  without  leave. 

CARMEL:    Station  of  the  French  Protest- 
ants in  South  Africa,  between  Bethulia  &nd 
Beereheba,  establiehed  in  1846,  as  an  Insti- 
tution for  trftining  lutive  teachers.    2 
Bionariea,  40  communicants. 

CASTE :    See  BToAmmitm. 

CATTARAUGUS:  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Boiird  among  the  Cattaraugus  Indians, 
the  State  of  New  York. 

CATHOLIC:  Universal  or  general.  On- 
ginsllf  applied  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
g^eneral,  but  now  improperly  appropriated  by 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

CAUNPOORjOfOAWNPORBt  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  India ;  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  west 
Bide  of  the  Ganges,  45  miles  aonth-vest  of 
Lucknow.  A  station  of  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society. 

CA VALLA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episeopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  13  miles 
from  Cape  Palmas. 

CEDAR  HILL:    A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians  in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  where 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

CELESTINS:  A  religious  order  so  named 
Irom  Pope  Celeatin.  They  have  39  convents 
in  Italy,  and  21  in  France.  Their  habit  is  a 
^bite  gowu,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapu- 

CENOBITE :  One  of  a  religions  order, 
vho  lives  in  a  convent  or  community ;  in  op- 
position to  an  anchoret  or  hermit^  who  lives 

CETLON :  The  island  of  Cevlon  tiss 
chiefly  between  the  6th  and  lOlh  degreea  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  60th  and  82d  e^t  lou- 
gitnde,  and  has  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  8.  and  S.  W., 
and  is  separated  from  Hindoostan  on  the  N. 
W.  by  the  gulf  of  Maoaar.  Its  length  if 
about300  miles  N.  to  S.,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  40  to  100  miles.  In  form  it  resembles 
the  Bection  of  a  pear  cut  lengthwise  throngh 
the  middle.  The  coasts  on  the  N,  and  N.  W. 
BK  low  and  flat,  button  the  S.  end  K  they 


island  counts  of  three  distinct  natnral  divi- 
eioDs ;  the  low  country,  the  hills,  and  the 
mountains.  The  monntains  of  the  central  and 
northern  regions  rise  from  1000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  are  clothed  to  the  snmmita 
with  magnificent  forests.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  arc  nnmcrons,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
fonncr  are  navigable,  and  of  the  latter  only 
those  along  the  eastern  coast  can  be  usee*  ' 
purposes  of  trofGc.  Ceylon  is  rich  in  mine- 
rals, but  they  hare  not  been  made  of  much 
commercial  importance.  Its  soil  is  generally 
a  mixtnre  of  sand  and  clay,  hnt  in  the  unna- 


mon  r^on,  near  Colombo,  it  consists  of  pan 
quartz,  and  ia  perfectly  white.    Being  sitaated 

so  near  the  equator,  tne  days  and  niglns  are 
nearly  of  equal  length  thnroghout  the  year, 
and  the  temperatrffe  daring  the  day  varies  but 
little.  The  seasons,  however,  are  more  regu- 
lated by  the  monsoons  than  by  tiie  course  of 
the  son,  and  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  is 
from  January  to  April  The  climate  is  salo- 
briouB,  except  in  the  low  and  Ices  coltivated 
regions ;  the  principal  diseases  being  those  of 
the  liver  and  mtestmes.  Measles  and  whoop- 
ing cough  occur  only  in  a  mild  form,  and  coo- 
somptton  of  the  lungs  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  small-pos,  which  was  once  so  fatal,  is  al- 
most entirely  checked  by  raccinatdon. 
The  vE^^etable  productions  of  the  island  are 
imcrons  and  valuable,  and  consist  of  cinn&- 
on,  cocoarnut,  palm,  bread-finit,  coQee,  in- 
digo, areca,  betel-nut,  tobacco,  ebony,  gam- 
boge, gom-lac,  &C.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  cinnamon,  which  grows  only  in 
Ceylon  and  CoctuD  China.  In  its  wild  st&ta 
it  grows  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  artd 
the  cinnamon  forests  present  a  very  beuitifii] 
appearance.  This  spice  constitutes  the  great 
wealth  of  Ceylon,  and  together  with  the  other 
prodnctions  named,  has  tendered  the  island  of 
vast  importuice  to  the  commercial  world. 

The  principal  animals  found  here  are  the 
elephant,  bear,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  elk, 
deer,  gazelle,  buflhlo,  horse,  ox,  wild  hog, 
monkey,  racoon,  porcupine,  sqairrel,  &c.  Pea- 
cocks, pheasants,  snipes,  jpigeons,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  biros,  with  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  domestic  poultry,  are  fonnd  in  grcftt 
abundance ;  and  serpents,  alligators,  and  rep- 
tiles of  all  sorts,  are  numerous. 

Pqpuitfibn.— The  native  popnlation  of  C^ 
bn  consists  of  four  classes  :  first,  the  Ceylon- 
ese  orSingalese,  occupying  the  Kandian  teni. 
tories  and  the  coasts ;  second,  the  Moors,  who 
are  fonnd  in  all  ports  of  the  island  ;  third,  the 
Yeddaha,  who  live  in  the  mountains  and  unex- 
plored regions ;  and  fourth,  the  Hindoos,  who 
occupy  chiefly  the  N.  and  E.  coasts.  Besides 
these  there  arc  also  in  the  island  some  Fortn- 
j^ese,  Dutch,  and  English  colonists  ;  and  an 
latennizturo  of  these  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  native  races,  forms  still  another  class. 
The  total  popnlation,  according  to  the  latest 
esthnatea,  la  1,368,638.  The  Sin^ese  believe 
themselves  to  have  been  the  origmal  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
island  was  the  ancient  paradise,  from  which 
Adam  was  expelled,  after  which  a  company  of 
Chinese  adventurers  accidentally  landed  npoa 
their  coasts.  No  importance  is  attached  to 
this  tradition,  however.  There  ia  no  very 
authentic  information  respcctiiie  Ceylon  pre- 
vious to  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1505.  They  subsequently  became  masters  of 
the  island,  and  from  them  it  was  conqnered  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1656,  just  a  century  and  a  half 
after. the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.    In  1796, 


Colombo  surrendered  to  the  Eogliah,  who  took 
possession  or  Kuidy  eiao  in  1615. 

Government. — The  government  of  Ceyk 

Tested  in  the  hands  of  a  British  Governor,  who 
ia  aviated  by  three  chisaes  of  officera,  and  any 
person  of  requisite  qoolifications  may  £!)  the 
mghest  offices,  whether  he  be  a  Eoropcui  '~  ~ 
DBtive,  and  without  reference  to  his  relii 
Jl  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  I 
ever,  is  indi^KDsable.  FortfaeadministratiOD 
of  justice  the  ialtud  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, and  these  are  divided  into  smaller  ones, 
each  with  a  court,  judge  and  asseGsora,  while  a 
Snpreme  Court,  and  the  only  court  of  appeal, 
is  established  at  Colombo.  IVial  by  jory  is 
secnrcd  to  all  the  people. 

Language,  Arti,  Ifc — The  language  oF  the 
BingolEsc  reeemblee  the  Barman  in  its  con- 
EtmctioQ,  though  the  natives  think  thcArabic 
ia  their  origiirtJ  language.  They  appear  to 
have  bad  scarcely  any  literatnre  beyond  some 
pretended  aUll  in  s«trology.  Their  Bgricnl- 
tnte  is  in  a  very  mde  state,  and  in  the  arts 
they  have  displayed  little  skill  beyond  the  cun- 
Btmctiott  of  immense  tanks,  in  which  water 
was  collected  dnrittg  the  nuns,  for  the  irriga- 
tioD  of  tbeir  rice  lands.  Tb(M  are  now  moetly 
in  rains. 

Sdigion, — Brahminism  and  BCtdhism  have 
been,  ^m  time  iramemoria),  the  prevailing 
Bjsteme  of  religion  among  the  natives  of  Cey- 
lon. Brahm  is  r^arded  by  that  sect  aa  the 
uniTcrsal  and  aelfeiistent  intelligence,  from 
whom  -proceeded  the  Hindoo  Triad,  Brahma 
the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  DfBtroyer.  Tidinu  and  Siva  are  the  prin- 
cipal objecta  of  worship.  Brahminism,  now 
generally  denominated  EindooiBm,  proclaims 
an  active  nxistance  to  every  other  form  of  re- 
ligion, is  despotic  and  persecuting  in  its  spirit, 
and  dcrtvcB  much  of  its  authority  and  power 
from  its  mysterioos  antiqni^,  the  profound 
•  and  inscrutable  teachings  of  its  sacred  books, 
and  the  boundless  extent  and  dimensions  of 
the  system  is  Each  Bs  to  give  it  a  dim  and  appal 
ling  aspect  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  Caste 
is  one  of  its  immntable  laws  and  is  enforced 
with  great  rigor. 

Badhism  is  of  an  opposite  character,  being 
tolerant  and  liberal  towards  other  systtins,  and 
stran^ly  indiffb«Qt  to  its  own.  Brahminism 
is  a  science  confided  only  to  an  initiated  priest- 
hood, and  its  Yedas  and  Sbastos  are  kept  with 
jealousy  from  the  eyes  of  the  people.  BQdhism, 
on  the  Dontrary,  rejoices  m  its  universality, 
and  opens  its  sacred  ^*ge8  to  lie  perusal  of 
all  The  priests  of  Brahm  invest  themselves 
with  mystery  and  oracles  of  authority,  while 
those  of  Bfldh  claim  only  to  be  teachere  of 
ethics— the  clergy  of  reason.  Caste,  although 
to  some  extent  practiced  by  the  BQdhists  is 
discarded  in  their  sacred  books.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  BQdhism  is  more  a  school 
of  [diiloeophy  than  a  form  of  religion,— more 
an  appeal  to  reason,  than  an  attempt  to  operate 


upon  the  imagination  and  tlie  conscience 
through  the  medium  of  imposing  rites.  But 
while  the  latter  is  free  from  the  fanatical  into- 
lerance sod  revolting  rites  of  the  Brahmiuieal 
faith,  and  vastly  superior  to  it  in  the  purity  of 
its  code  of  morals,  it  yet  exerts  no  elevating  tx 
transfonning  power,  but  has  admitted  of  con- 
stant deterioration  and  corruption.  See  Bvdk- 
iam  and  BTohmmum. 


PoRTCGCEEE  lkfissioKs.^Immcdiately  after 
taking  posseesion  of  Colombo,  in  1505,  the 
Portuguese  erected  the  adjoining  districts  into 
a  bishopric,  and  Christianity,  in  the  form  of 
Itomanism,  nos  proclaimed;  but  it  was  not 
publicly  taught  til!  1544,  when  8L  Francis 
Xavier  first  preached  to  the  Tamils  of  the 
North.  From  this  time  the  Portuguese  pur- 
sued their  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
tjll  the  whole  peninsula  of  Joflua  was  brought 
under  the  authority  of  the  church,  a  college  of 
Jesuits  erected,  convents  established,  and  aJ- 
mofit  the  entire  population  of  this  province  led 
to  abjure  their  ancient  faith  and  submit  to 
baptism.  The  means  by  which  this  surprising 
change  was  effected  were,  anthority,  ap])cab  to 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
so  congenial  to  the  Boman  Catholic  rcligioa. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  priests  to  ex- 
tend the  Romish  religion  into  the  interior  of 
the  island,  but  this  was  not  until  near  the  close 
of  the  Portuguese  rule,  and  their  labors  were 
lermptedby  the  approach  of  a  hostile  power, 
Dltch  Missions. — The  Dutch  established 
themselves  at  Colombo  in  1656,  and  at  Jofi'na 
in  1658,  and  having  driven  the  Portuguese 
from-  every  fortress  on  the  coast,  they  succeed- 
ed by  right  of  cononest,  to  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  in  Ceylon.  Thev  immediately  di- 
rected their  power  against  toe  Bomon  Catho- 
lic clergy,  summarily  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  continent  of  India,  and 
offering  every  indignity  to  the  images  in  the 
Catholic  chapels.  This  hostility  to  the  church 
of  Home  continued  to  inspire  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  and  their  resistance  of  its  ^ni'stbood 
more  emphatic  and  determined  than 
their  oppceition  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  BCid- 
hists.  Their  success  among  the  natives  was 
outwardly  great  Within  five  years  after  their 
arrival  in  the  island,  12,381  children  had  been 
baptised,  18,000  piipib  were  under  icBtructiOD 
in  the  schools,  and  65,000  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  reckoned  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaff- 
napatam.  At  the  close  of  the  Dutch  rule  in 
Ceylon,  the  number  of  professors  of  Christian- 
ity was  estimated  as  high  as  420,000 ;  but  the 
Dutch  themselves  regarded  a  large  proportion 
of  these  as  merely  nominal  believers,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
hundreds  of  thonsands  of  conversions  and  bap- 
tisms ascribed  to  the  labors  of  tbc  Dutch  Pres- 
byterians, their  religion  and  discipline  ore  now 
aunost  uDknowQ  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  lliia 
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^lura  liM  been  ascribed  to  the  mpcrficiiil 
manoer  in  which  the  Datch  ministere  devej- 
opcd  aod  incnlcated  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity i  their  inabUity  to  preach  in  the  vemao- 
nJar  tongues  of  the  island,  and  their  employ- 
ment of  interpretCTB ;  the  Tery  limited  amount 
of  instruction  given  in  the  ewioola ;  and  espe- 
cially the  system  of  politicat  bribery  adopted 
by  the  Dat«h  to  enconrage  conversions ;  and 
the  haaty  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
all  outward  appearances  were  welcomed  as 
evidences  of  conversion  to  Christianity.  Thns 
tie  clergy  of  tbD  church  of  Holland  at  the 
close  of  their  ministrations  in  Ceylon,  left  be- 
hind a  aapcrstmctnre  of  Christianity  prodi- 
gious in  its  outward  dimensions,  but  bo  inter- 
nally unsound  as  to  be  distrusted  even  by  those 
who  hod  erected  it,  and  BO  unsabstantial  that  it 
has  long  since  disappeared  almost  from  the 
memory  of  the  natives  of  the  island. 

LosnoN  MissioNABY  SociBTT. — InlB04,thiB 
Society  entered  npon  a  mission  in  Ceyli  . 
Kev.  Messre.  Vos,  Ehrhardt,  Palm,  and  Read 
were  employed  as  missionaries  for  severalyears. 
Their  labors  were  confined  chiefly  to  JaffiiB, 
Matura,  Golle,  and  Colombo,  and  were  attend- 
ed with  many  good  results.  They  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
native  langnage  and  established  some  schools, 
especially  at  Colombo.  But  the  opposition 
was  formidable,  and  the  government  not  always 
favorable  to  their  operations,  and  after  several 
yeare  of  self-denying  effort,  the  mission  was 
abandoned. 

E.\OLisH  BiPTisr  MtssiORART  Sociwr.— The 
Engli^  Baptists  commenced  a  nuBaion  in  Cey- 
lon in  1812,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chater,  whose 
efforts  to  Christianize  the  Singalese,  or  Bdd- 
hiata,  and  to  systematize  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guage, have  made  his  name  memorable.  He 
died  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iel, who  labored  in  that  field  fifteen  years, 
preaching  and  establishing  congregations  and 
schools  in  Colombo  and  tno  adjacent  villages. 
In  the  midst  of  his  usefiilDess,  the  health  of  his 
children  failed,  and  on  bia  passage  to  England 
for  their  health,  his  wife  died.  Thus  bereaved, 
be  returned  to  Ceylon,  and  spent  two  years  ' 
incessont  wandering  and  labora  in  the  ma 
■  time  provinces  and  forests  to  the  east  of  Co- 
lombo. He  then  resumed  his  educational 
labors  in  Colombo,  giving  attention  also  to 
preaching  and  the  press,  and  died  in  1844, 
leaving  a  name  honored  and  endeared  among 
the  Bingalese.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Dawson  and  Mr.  Davis,  the  former  of  whon 
died  two  or  three  years  since,  and  was  snc 
cecded  by  Mr.  Allen.  Their  labors  extend  U 
131  villages  of  the  Cingalese,  in  which  the< 
maintain  31  schools,  witn  an  average  attend 
ance  of  830  popils.  They  have  ^so  483  en 
rolled  as  chnrch  members,  the  greater  portioi 
of  whom  are  an  bonor  to  their  profession.  I 
was  the  testimony  of  Su*  J.  Emerson  Tennent, 
in  1850,  after  having  visited  this  section  of  the 


their  instruction  at  Bie  hands  of  the  mission- 
aries, were  filling  places  of  honor  and  emolor 
ment  in  the  pnbfic  service,  and  engaged  in 
private  professiona,  and  that  many  who  had 
made  no  open  profession  of  Christiani^,  ifr 
spected  it  and  inspired  a  veneration  foe  it  in 
iLe  roinds  of  the  heathen  aronnd  them, 
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Akkbican  Boabd.— The  first  miiaionaries 

of  the  American  Board  to  the  East,  w«e  corn- 
missioned  Feb.  7,  1B12.  Thar  names  were 
Kev.  Messrs.  Adoniram  Jndson,  Samnel  Nott, 
Samnel  Newell,  Gordon  Hall  and  Lntber 
Rice.  This  company,  with  the  wives  of  four 
of  them,  soon  enibarVed  for  Calcutta,  without 
definite  instroctiona  as  to  their  fields  of  iabOT. 
They  reached  the  place  of  their  destination  in 
safety,  bat  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  gov- 
cmm'ent  opposition  and  other  causes,  the  par- 
ticnlars  of  which  may  be  foand  in  conaecUon 
with  the  Bombay  mission.  Of  this  missionary 
band,  Mr.  Newell  was  the  only  one  who  ^»eDt 
any  time  at  Ceylon,  he  having  first  visited  the 
Isle  of  Prance,  where  his  wife  wckmed  and 
died.  He  commenced  no  mission  at  the  island, 
bnt  remained  there  long  enough  to  acquire  ia- 
formertion  of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  wluch  had  much  to  do  in 
determining  its  fhtnre  action.  In  a  letter,  , 
dated  Colombo,  Dec  20,  1813,  Mr.  Newell 
offered  among  other  reasons  for  establishing  s 
miMon  in  COTlon,  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment (English)  waa  friendly  to  missions ;  that 
the  population  of  the  island  waa  from  one  to 
two  millions ;  that  there  were  great  facilities 
for  evangelizing  the  people,  sncn  as  that  there 
were  bat  two  languages  spoken  in  the  island, 
— that  on  learning  Uieee  a  mieaionair  could 
preach  to  three  millions  of  people ;  that  the 
natives  conld  read  and  write ;  that  the  whole 
Bible  had  been  translated  into  Tamil,  the  lan- 
gnage spoken  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
thcNew  Testament  into  Singalese,  which  was 
spoken  in  the  interior  and  sonth  ;  that  then 
were  200,000  native  Christians,  so  called,  bnt 
who  were  totally  ignorant  of  Christianity ; 
that  at  least  100  schools  were  in  operation,  and 
that  tie  miMion  would  be  perfectly  secure  wi- 
der the  British  government.  He  also  urged 
the  fact  that  there  were  but  two  mifflionaries 
in  the  whole  iriand,  Ur.  Errhafdt,  a  German 


ttom  the  London  society,  and  Hr.  Cbater,  from 
ttie  Baptist  Sodetv,  and  that  neither  of  these 
could  speak  to  the  people  ia  their  oatire 
tODgne ;  and  tlie  farther  consideration  lliat  the 
Tamil  laognage  was  spoken  bj  aeren  or  eight 
millions  on  the  continent,  between  which  and 
the  {filand  intercootBe  waa  almoet  as  casj  and 
fregnent  as  if  they  were  contignons, 

Theee  conaiderations,  with  othera,  led  the 
Board  to  decide  npon  Ceylon  as  a  field  of  mm- 
sioaary  tabor ;  and  in  1815,  five  missionaries, 
Tit:  EcT,  Mesrs.  Meigs,  Richards,  Warren, 
Bardwell  and  Poor,  embtffkecl  in  the  Dryad  for 
Colombo,  at  which  plac«  they  arrived  March 
22, 1816.  After  spending  six  months  at  Co- 
lombo, it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Bordwell 
should  go  to  Bombay,  aod  that  Messrs.  Kch- 
ards  aiM  Heigs  shonld  eetablish  themselves  at 
Bfttticotto,  and  McsBia.  Warren  aod  Poor  at 
Tillij«lly,  both  of  these  stations  being  in  the 
province  o(  Jallha.  In  a  joint  letter,  dated 
JaSiapatam,  Oct  9.^816,  these  brethren  com- 
nranicate  information  of  importance,  and  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  condition  of 
the  island  at  the  period  of  commencing  the 
minion  of  the  American  Board  in  that  field. 
Tillipally,  they  say,  is  sitoaled  aboat  ten 
miles  north,  and  Batticotta  about  six  miles 
Dortb-west  of  JaShapatam.  At  each  of  these 
places  th^  fonnd  a  salnbrions  cUmate ;  glebes 
and  boilihngs,  the  property  of  the  English 
goTernment ;  chnrches  and  mansion  booaea, 
built  of  coral  stone,  by  the  Portogneee,  and 
capabh  of  being  repEurcd  for  nae,  the  chnrchea 
bemg  large  enongn  for  both  public  worship 
and  sdioots.  In  the  prorince  of  Jaffiia  there 
were  some  relics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, introdnccd  by  the  Portagncse  ;  some 
traces  of  religions  knowledge,  afterwards  cora- 
mtmicated  bv  the  Dutch  ;  and  some  decaying 
froite  of  the  labois  of  later  mieEionaries ;  and 
yet  the  great  maee  of  the  people  were  pagans. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  however, 
the  missionaries  fonnd  the  people  generally, 
and  even  the  Brahmins,  Itse  devotedlv  attached 
to  their  idolatrons  rites,  feebler  in  tneir  preju- 
dices aguDst  Chtistiauity,  and  more  easily  ao- 
ceribl^  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
pagan  world.  They  spoke  also  of  an  almost 
total  destitntion  of  Bibles  and  school  books. 
Cqiies  of  the  Tamil  Bible,  a  translation  by 
tbe  Dntch  missionarieB,  were  extremely  scarce, 
and  an  Engliah  Kble  was  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  thowb  many  of  the  poDple  conld  speak 
■nd  read  uiglish.  The  misnooaries  therefore 
SDggested  to  the  Board  the  importance  of  at 
<nce  eetabliduDg  a  printing  pres  at  Jafina, 
-with  hands  and  mcftna  of  putting  it  into  vi^r- 
ooB  operation,  as  the  only  method  of  meeting 
the  demand  for  books. 

In  accordance  with  a  pre^ons  arrangement, 
lleasrs.  Warren  and  Poor  took  np  their  reei- 
deocc  at  Tillipally,  in  October  after  their  arri- 
nl,  and  imniediately  commenced  preaching, 
timmgh  ui  interpreter,  both  at  that  place  and 
15 
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at  Mallagnm,  two  miles  distant    Mr.  Poor  at 

once  entCTed  npon  the  study  of  the  Tamil  lan- 
guage, aod  in  one  year  he  was  able  to  preach 
to  me  people  in  Uieir  native  tongue.  From 
this  time  his  hearers  increased,  and  more 
marked  impreBsions  were  produced  Simult* 
neonsly  wim  this  e&brt  a  school  was  established 
at  Tilfipallv,  for  the  instmctiou  of  children  in 
both  1'amil  and  Engli^  and  soon  another  was 
commenced  at  Mallagnm,  and  others  at;  Miletle, 
and  at  Oodooville.  UeeBn.  Richards  and  Meigs 
~rere  prosecuting  similar  labors  at  Batticotta. 

At)out  the  time  that  these  brethren  entered 
ipon  their  respective  fields,  an  event  of  much 
mportance  occurred,  vin.,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  island.  This  messnre.  eOfected 
chiefiy  by  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Johnstone,  liberated  a  large  'nnmber  of  ^ 
slaves,  and  placed  mnltitodcs  of  children  in  a 
most  interesting  relation  to  the  missions. 

After  sixteen  months  of  sncceaaful  labor, 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Richaids  were  taken  ofi 
from  their  work  by  severe  iUnesg,  and  finding 
every  expedient  for  their  recovery  unavailing, 
they  embarked,  April,  1816,  for  the  Uape  of 
Good  Hope.  Mr.  Warren  died  at  Cape  town 
in  the  following  AngoBt,  and  Mr.  Richards 
look  passage  for  Matvas.  Mr.  Poor  was  lhn» 
left  alone  at  Tillipally,  and  Mr.  Meigs  at  Bat- 
ticotta, subjected  to  a  severe  disappointment 
and  to  augmented  labors.  Belief^  however, 
was  not  far  distant 

In  November,  1818,  Rev.  Messrs.  Miron 
Window,  Levi  Spaulding,  and  Henry  Wood- 
ward, were  ordained  aamisaionarlcs  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  these  was  added  Jobn  Scudder,  M.D., 

young  physician  of  promise,  and  of  devoted 
piety.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1819,  these  three 
misionariee  and  the  physician,  with  their 
wives,  embarked  at  Boston  on  board  the  Indos, 
and  in  the  following  Febrnaiy  th^  were  all  at 
Tillipallv,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scudder  having  buried 
their  only  child  at  Calcntta. 

A  litue  more  than  three  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  mismon- 
aries  of  the  American  Board  in  Ceylon,  dnring- 
which  time  fifteen  schools  hod  been  establisbed, 
nine  in  connection  with  Tillipally,  and  six  with 
Batticotta,  and  the  whole  nnmber  of  pnpils 
seven  hundred.    Besides  these,  there  w  ■ 


_,  contribotions  in  America,  and  bearing  the 
names  snggeatcd  by  the  donors.  Special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  began,  at  this 
period,  to  be  enJOTcd  by  the  mission. 

The  Board  had  already  forwarded  a  print- 
ing-press to  Ceylon,  and  m  Angnst  1820,  Mr. 
James  Garrett  was  sent  ont  to  saperintend  its 
operations.  Unfortunately,  Governor  Brown- 
rig,  a  eealous  &iend  of  the  miedon,vns  absent, 
and  the  IJentenant-Govemor,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  gave  notice  through  his  secretary,  that 
the  government  would  not  allow  any  increase 
of  American  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  that 


Mr.  Garrett  could  not  be  permitted  to  remajn 
OQ  the  iskad.  Memorials  to  the  Lientenant- 
OoverDOT  were  nnaTailing,  and  Mr.  Oairett 
embarked  for  Boinl>aj. 

SooQ  after  the  arriTal  of  the  reinforcement, 
Messrs.  Winslow  and  Spanltfing  commenced 
then-  labors  at  Oodoorille.  Dr.  Scndder  took 
gn  his  residence  at  Panditeripo,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  Joined  Mr.  Poor  at  TiiKpally.  In 
1821,  five  jeara  from  the  commencement  of* 
the  mission,  five  stations  were  occnpied,  and 
the  miseionaries,  Iiesidea  the  labor  of  preach- 
ing and  Tisiting,  were  enperinteading  21 
scnools,  containing  l,lfiO  childreti,  and  edacal^ 
iDg  eighty-seven  heathen  children  in  their  own 
families.  Nine  yonng  men  hod  given  evidence 
of  trae  conversion,  and  had  been  gathered 
into  tiie  church,  and  three  of  them  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Mrs.  Poor,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  Poor, 
died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bichords,  who  had  long 
dnce  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  labors, 
died  in  August  of  the  same  year,  at  Tillipally. 

In  1822,  the  nriasionariea  drew  up  ajiros- 
pectos  of  a  college  or  high  school  for  Tamil 
and  other  youth,  setting  fortl)  with  great  par- 
ticularity its  plan  and  oouree  of  study,  its  ob- 
jects, and  its  contemplated  benefits.  Some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  were,  the  inculca- 
tion of  true  science  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity,  a  higher  standard  of  education  among 
the  people,  Qie  raising  np  of  native  preachers, 
translators,  teachera,  ac,  and  the  influence  of 
BQch  an  institution  on  the  primary  schools. 
This  subject  was  lud  before  the  Board  in  an 
elaborate  and  nrgeut  form,  and  the  proposed 
college,  or  higher  seminary,  was  sabsequently 
otablished. 

The  scenes  and  events  of  1824  were  of  very 
marked  and  peculiar  interest  to  this  miasioD. 
In  Janoary  ol  that  year,  indications  of  unusual 
aeriousness  were  observed  at  Tiliipally,  and  in 
a  little  time,  proofs  qf  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  appeared  at  all  the  other  stations. 
A  revival  of  religion,  of  undoabted  genuine- 
ness and  great  power,  had  commenced,  and, 
within  a  few  months,  changes  of  a  most  sur- 
prbing  and  aSccting  character  werewitnessed. 
At  Panditeripo,  Dr.  Scuddcr's  station,  the  re- 
ligious interest  increased  till,  on  the  12fh  of 
February,  the  convictions  of  dn  and  of  the 
need  of  salvation,  became  as  deep  and  earnest 
OS  ever  marked  a  revival  in  a  Cmistian  land. 
The  boys  of  the  school  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed, that,  on  retiring  to  thdr  rooms  in  the 
evening;,  they  could  not  sleej).  Between  30 
and  40  of  tiiem  went  ont  into  the  garden, 
where  they  were  heard  in  supplication,  weep- 
ing and  asking,  "  What  shidl  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  and  "Lord,  send  thy  Spirit."  Of 
this  company  more  than  20  soon  gave  evidence 
of  a  saving  change.  Similar  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed in  oil  the  boarding-schools,  and,  as  a 
result,  fifty-MX  native  converts  were  admitted 


to  the  ^nrch.  Most  of  them  o(n)tiDtied  t4 
give  evidence  of  true  conversion. 

The  contemplated  high  school  at  Batticotta 
having  been  establish^,  a  class  of  the  best 
scholwB  was  received  into  it  from  the  school 
at  TillipaUy,  making  room  for  othws  at  the 
latter  plane,  and  more  than  one  hundred  Kp- 
plied  for  admission  at  a  edngle  examination — 
a  great  change  frnm  the  time  vh&a  t&  tais- 
sionaries  could  not  persaade  nor  hire  a  nnele 
child  to  live  on  their  premisea.  During  uie 
year  1826  several  seasons  of  special  reii^ons 
interest  were  enjoyed  by  the  mission,  attended 
with  the  same  results,  tnongh  not  as  exteoMve, 
as  during  the  first  reyivol. 

These  wonderiii!  changes  were  wronght  by 
no  snck  means  as  were  employed  by  tiie  Por- 
tngnese  and  Dutch  mia^ona.  A  totally  difier- 
ent  policy  had  been  pnraaed.  The  misioR- 
arics  simply  preached,  prayed,  conversed,  and 
distributed  Bibles  and  tracts  omone  the  adults, 
and  established  schools  among  the  diildrai, 
till  more  than  2000  had  been  tAuzht  the  rodi- 
meuts  of  learning  and  the  simple  truths  of 
Christianity.  This,  without  external  pomp  or 
force,  or  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
became  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God 
among  a  people  who,  jost  before  were  iuTolved 
'~  the  ignorance,  degradation  and  idcdatrrof 

^nism.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact, — too  little  nndeistood  by  many  at  that 
day, — that  the  regeneration  of  the  haallien 
was  to  be  eflk:ted,not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

In  reviewing  their  work  in  August,  1827, 
after  eleven  years  of  toil,  the  misdonaries  were 
enabled  to  speak  of  Uige  accessioiiB  to  tite 
church  ;  the  abandonment  of  idolatry  by  many 
of  the  natives  who  had  not  anbraced  Obris- 
tiaoity ;  a  genraol  spirit  of  inquiry  among  tbe 
people ;  a  press  in  opa«tion,  and  a  better 
"ipplyof  the  Scriptures,  which  were  read  with 

^dity ;  more  than  60  schools  in  sncceafhl 
operation ;  and  about  30  native  aBsistontB  in 
various  departments  of  the  work.  One  ye*r 
later, August,  1828, the raBSionariea say,  "The 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  gods  is  de- 
creasing, and  there  is  a  great  stir  omon^  Um 
Boman  Catholics,  in  conseqnoice  of  ■  tract 
recently  addressed  to  their  priests,  who  had 
commanded  the  people  to  bum  onr  botds." 
In  April,  1829,  they  allnde  with  special  inter' 
est  to  the  qualification  of  a  number  of  pioos 
youths  to  make  known  the  Gospel,  an  imreas- 
—  mint  of  inquiry  among  the  natives^  uid 
flistmst  Qicj  were  beginning  to  fed  in 
systems  of  geograi^y,  astrontany  and 

fhiloBophy,  long  held  by  them  to  be  divine. 
'articularly  had  the  confidence  of  learned 
natives  in  uieir  sjBtemB  been  shaken,  by  a  eeri- 
UTOr  in  their  calculations  of  an  eclipss, 
h  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  missioii- 
ories,  and  proved  by  the  event.  The  circoBK 
stance  did  much  to  destroy  the  anthorify  ot 
their  sacred  boots.    In  October,  1830,  the 


nuKoairu  bTOr^d  wiUi  snoUier  k6bo] 
•wokeiuDg,  dmiiiK  which   man;  were  con- 
certed, and  the  <£iirch  and  the  migsioDBrieB 


in  which  the  booBe,  chorcb,  etody,  and  hxge 
school  boD^alow  at  Hanepy  were  destroyed, 
together  with  the  furniture,  librarj,  dothing, 
Ac,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward,  jii  this  ca- 
laniitr  many  of  the.DfttiTe8  rejoiced,  believing 
it  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  aoKer  of  the  gods 
Ksted  npon  the  minionar;.  Do  the  21st  of 
the  eame  month  34  perwos  were  received  to 
the  church  at  Oodoovilla  On  the  24th  of 
joly  of  Hua  fear,  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Meigs  were 
called  to  boi;  an  amiable  and  beloved  daug-hter, 
Harriet,  aged  11  yean.  She  had  dedicated 
hoadf  to  toe  Savionr  toi  months  before,  and 
had  given  dedded  evidence  of  piety.  At  the 
clow  ot  this  year  it  was  said,  in  regard  to  the 
female  boarding  school  at  Oodooville,  that 
none  bad  been  long  members  of  it  withoat  be- 
GomiDg  hopefiil  Enbjecta  of  converting  grace, 
and  that  none  had  duhonored  thdr  profession. 
All  who  had  lelt  the  school  were  married  to 
CStristian  hosbands,  and  were  training  apfo- 
milks  ia  a  Christian  manner.  Doring  thia 
year,  also,  twenty.«iglit  from  the  seminary  ' 
Batticotta,  were  added  to  the  chorch. 

On  tbe  15th  of  Janno^,  1832;  thirteen  na- 
tives from  Tillipolly  and  Oodooville,  were  add- 
ed to  the  chnrchi'and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
ten  more  were  received.  At  this  period  the 
missionsrifa  commenced  the  plan  of  sending 
out  the  most  intelligent  and  pioos  vonng  men 
of  tbe  seminary,  to  visit  the  people  reguarly 
bom  boose  to  house,  canning  tracts,  and  a  cir- 
calar  letta  from  the  misrioDorieg  to  the  peo- 
I^  Tbe  rs«alt  was  highly  favorable.  At 
the  dcee  of  this  ^ear  a  theological  class  was 
farmed  in  the  sommary  at  Batticotta,  consist- 
ing of  aboat  thirty  students,  who  had  complo- 
tM  th«ir  coBige  in  the  seminary.  This  was 
viewed  by  the  misuonaries  ae  a  most  important 
■tep;  for  the7C<HiBidered,  that  while  European 
ana  Americsn  miadonarics  most  be  pioneers 
b  this  work,  it  could  not  be  carried  on  and 
oooipleted  withoat  the  aid  of  a  native  ministry. 

In  January,  1833,  the  mission  was  afflicted 
by  tbe  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Wimlow.  I 
deported  in  great  jov  and  triamph,  and  ..._ 
metooir,  as  well  aa  that  of  Mrs.  Newell,  will 
IWe  to  qnicken  the  seal  of  lie  church  and  sti- 
malate  the  hopes  and  labors  of  other  missioo- 
ariea,  till  tbe  heathen  are  oil  converted  to 
God.  On  the  24Ui  of  this  month,  at  the  quar- 
terly chanii  meeting  at  Oodooville,  twelve 
new  memben  were  admitted,  one  of  them  a 
dai^htv  of  Mr.  Spanlding.  In  Jnly  of  this 
year,ar^nforcement,  counting  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Todd,  Hntchins,  Hoisington,  and  Apthorp, 
and  Dr.  Nathan  Ward,  embarked  at  Boston, 
takioc  with  than  a  printing  press.  In  June, 
Mr.  Winalow  baptized  the  interpreter  of  the 
ooort  of  Mollagnm,  a  man  of  sterling  cfaarac- 
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ter  and  of  higb  respectabili^  amon^;  the  oa- 
tives.  He  had  embraced  Cnristianitj  amid 
much  opposition.  During  this  month  several 
baildings  belonging  to  UiemisuonatTillipdly 
were  destroyed  bv  fire,  and  in  the  following 
August  the  church  was  set  on  fire,  and  neorlT 
all  Die  Tamil  books  &d  tracts  were  destroyeo. 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  missionaries  who 
embarked  at  Boston  in  Joly,  arrived  in  Ceylon. 
Dr.  Ward  being  now  on  the  ground.  Dr. 
Scudder  commenced  a  new  station  at  Chava- 
gochery,  a  parish  contoiniug  a  nameroos  popn- 
lation.  Mr.  Winslow,  after  the  death  ofliis 
wife,  embarked  for  America,  taking  with  him 
bis  three  children,  and  seven  bdonging  to 
other  families  in  the  mission. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  tbe  mismon 
experienced  another  signal  visitation  of  mercy. 
Two  of  the  most  pleasing  features  attending 
this  work,  say  the  misionaries,  were  its  qaick- 
ness  and  depth.  Conversion  almost  immedi- 
ately  followed  conviction,  and  the  depth  of 
feeling  was  manifested  by  nnintcrrupted  pra^r 
and  praise,  in  their  general  meetings,  social 
circles,  and  private  rooms.  This  revival  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  protracted  meet- 
ings, at  nearly  all  the  stations.  At  the  quar- 
terly communion  of  the  seven  local  churches 
of  ute  mission,  in  March,  1835,  forty-seven  na- 
tives, male  and  female,  were  publicly  received 
into  the  chorch,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Meigs 
was  received  at  the  some  tune.  In  the  latt«r 
partoftbeyear  1835,  the  seminary  at  Batticotta 
was  again  visited  with  tbe  infloencesof  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  in  Set)tember,I836,thefema]e  sem- 
inary at  Oodooville  received  a  like  visitation. 

lo  May,  1337,  there  was  another  revival  in 
the  seminary  at  Batticotta.  During  this  year 
there  were  49  admissions  to  the  church,  and 
24  excommunications,  many  of  them  formariT- 
Ing  heathen  wives.  The  mission  this  year  ex- 
perienced a  most  pMuful  reverse,  in  being 
obliged,  through  a  deficiency  of  the  ^mds  M 
the  Board,  to  dismiss  45  students  from  the 
at  Batticotta,  and  8  from  tbe  female 
at  Oodooville.  lli^  were  compdled 
oiso,  irom  the  same  cause,  to  relinquish  nearly 
eH  the  vill^e  sdiools,  to  cort^  their  printing 
(^)eratioDS,  and  to  reduce  their  own  expenses 
below  the  demands  of  health  and  ctnufiHl 
By  the  di^)er8ion  of  the  schools,  the  Sabbath 
coogTfsations  were  nearly  broken  ap,  and  in 
every  mrection  efficient  missionary  bbor  was 
made  nearly  impossible.  "  We  could  have 
wished,"  say  the  missionaries,  "  that  Christiana 
in  America  could  hare  turned  aside  for  a  day, 
&om  bnying,  and  seOing,  and  getting  gain,  lo 
see  tiiese  45  boys,  as  they  lelt  the  seminary  to 
go  back  to  tbeir  heathen  homes."  It  wss  to  tbe 
missioD,  a  sudden,  unforeseen  blow,  coming,  as 
they  Kud,  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  breaking  np 
plans  and  operations  wboee  success,  under  God, 
depended  very  much  upon  thor  pcnnanency. 
In  the  ^gregale,  not  less  than  171  schooU 
were  disbanded,  and  the  number  of  pupils  dis- 


mised  exceeded  5000.  One  of  the  older  mig- 
^ooariea,  io  dkmisstag:  the  schools  from  his  stii- 
tioD,  sajs,  in  fit  uid  meet  nffectine  language, 
"  1  told  them  the  reason,  exhorted  tkem  ts  i^id 
the  Bible,  and  not  to  enter  into 'temptation,  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holv,^-prajed  with  them, 
commending  them  to  tneFrieod  of  little  chil- 
dren, and  then  ^nt  them  awa? — ^m  me, 
from  the  Bible  class,  from  the  Sabbatli-echool, 
from  the  house  of  prayer, — to  fet " 
mountains  of  beathenism,  with  the  idols  under 
^e  green  trees ;  a  prey  to  the  roaring  lion, 
evil  demons,  and  to  a  people  more  ignorant 
than  thej,  even  to  their  blind,  deluded  and  de- 
luding gnidee, — and  when  I  looked  af1«r  them 
as  they  went  out,  my  heart  failed  me.  O  what 
»n  ofeing  to  Swamy  \—Jive  thmuand  chSdren  !" 
These  events,  on  becommg  known,  moved  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
chnrches,  ana  with  the  least  possible  delay  the 
Pradential  Committee  removed  the  restrictions 
which  they  had  imposed,  not  willingly,  bnt  be- 
cause they  could  not  disburse  what  was  not  in 
their  treasury.  The  receipts  of  the  Board  had 
been  cat  short  by  the  extreme  pecuniarypreasore 
which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  this  country. 

This  information  from  the  Committee,  rcliev 
uig  the  mission  of  its  embarrassments,  was  re 
eeived  in  November  1838,  npon  whidi  joyful 
occasion  a  day  of  speciiU  thanksgiving  was 
kept.  Thoughtho  injury  could  not  tierepaired 
at  once,  schools  enoogh  were  soon  resnmed  to 
give  a  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  system.  At 
this  date  four  presses  were  ino]>eration,  givinf 
employment  to  70  natives,  and  issuing  a  much 
lar^  amount  of  missionary  and  other  publi- 
cations, than  any  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Sonlhern  India. 

Thirty-seven  native  converifl  were  received 
to  the  cliurch  in  1839.  The  number  in 
female  seminary  at  Oodooville  at  this  dale 
95— within  five  of  the  number  in  1837,  before 
the  calamity  above  referred  to.  A  view  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  pupils  of  Ibis  schoo!  is 
thus  given :  "  When  thev  take  their  food  they 
sit  in  rows,  facing  each  otner,  each  with  a  brass 
plate  or  dish  to  receive  her  portion  of  rice  and 
curry,  or  congee.  When  all  are  aerved,  one 
implores  a  messing  on  the  food,  after  whicli 
they  begin  to  eat.  They  eat  with  the  hand,  if 
it  be  rice,  or  with  a  leaf  instead  of  a  spoon  if 
it  be  congee.  Their  dress  is  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  consisting  of  a  short  loose  jacket,  and  a 
cloth  varying  in  len^  from  two  to  five  yards, 
according  to  their  size,  wrapped  al>ont  them 
and  flowing  down  to  their  feet  Both  in  food 
and  drees  it  is  thoaght  ])eat  for  them  to  follow 
the  usages  of  native  society.  The  girls  of  the 
school,  of  whatever  caste  or  famCy,  oil  eat 
together  without  complaint." 

In  the  year  1840  there  were  9,520,000  pages 
of  Scripture,  and  1,788,000  pages  of  tracts 
printed,  making  a  total  of  more  than  eleven 
millions  of  pages.  A  very  full  and  elaborate 
report  was  made  by  the  mission  this  year,  on 


the  English  language.     They  represent  t 
native  language  as  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of 

heatheobm,  so  d^cient  in  scientific  and  theo- 
logical terms,  and  so  unwieldy,  that  it  cannot 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  correct  ideas,  and  espe- 
cially not  of  doctrinal  tmths  and  the  senti- 
ments of  a  pure  Christian  morality. 

Two  important  r^nlations  were  adopted  in 
1841.  The  first  was,  that  the  pupils  then  be- 
longing to  the  seminary  at  BatUcotta  should 
be  required  in  future  to  famish  their  own 
clothing ;  and  the  second  was,  that  every 
youth,  on  entering  the  seminary,  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
board  during  the  whole  seminary  coutse. 
These  measures,  were  well  received  by  the  com- 
munity, and  a  new  class  was  admitted  on  thia 
plan.  In  1842  a  small  paper  was  published  in 
Tamil,  with  about  700  sulMcril>erB,  its  colnmnB 
t>eing  open  to  communications  ttora  native 
Christians,  and  from  heathens.  In  a  report  to 
the  Board  this  year,  mention  is  made  of  the 
temporal  advantages  which  the  natives  derived 
from  Christianity  :  "  When  I  arrived  in  Jaffiia 
twenty-six  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Meigs,  "  there 
were  out  five  balTock  carts  in  the  whtde  di». 
trict;  now  there  are  more  than  500.  The 
temporal  condition  of  the  people  has  also 
greatly  improved  during  that  period,  in  many 
other  ways.  They  have  more  learning,  more 
wealth,  more  entei^rise,  and  fewer  taxes." 

From  the  very  outset,  the  missionaries  hod 
taken  speiMal  care  not  to  admit  an^  to  baptian 
and  to  the  church  who  did  not  give  evidence 
of  having  been  «^nerated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  who  were  not  thus  prepared  fbr  the 
trials  they  must  meet  with  on  leaving  the 
seminaries.  Never  were  instmctions  more 
faithfnl  and  searching,  and  yet  heatlteQiaiii 
could  not  be  at  once  and  entirely  eradicft- 
from  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  paici- 
ful  defections  were  often  witnessed.  The 
most  dishearicning  instance  of  ^le  kind  that 
""  occmrcd  in  connection  with  this  mismon 
in  the  spring  of  1843,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a  system  of  deception,  lying,  and 
other  gross  forms  of  corruption,  hod  cr^t  into 
the  Batticotta  seminary.  A  thorough  mvesti- 
gation  was  made,  and  61  scholars,  including  the 
whole  of  the  select  class,  were  immediately  ex- 
pelled from  the  school.  Several  of  the  native 
teachers  were  at  the  same  time  dismissed,  and 
those  that  remained  were  divested  of  much  of 
their  reapoDsibility,  the  missionaries  themselves 
assuming  tbdr  duties.  Trying  as  such  a  pro- 
cess was,  there  was  no  alternative,  and  the  result 
showed  its  wisdom.  It  iiiustrated  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  district  the  high  requisitions 
of  the  Bible,  the  parity  and  sacredness  of  the 
church,  and  the  utter  repugnance  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  vices  of  heathenism.  It  inspired 
confidence  in  the  missionaries  also,  as  being 
and  concerned  for  nothing  bnt  the 
morals  and  welfare  of  the  youth  under  their 


caie.  Accordingly  but  ft  few  weeks  had  elaps- 
ed before  heathea  pareala  were  beeeechiag 
the  missioD&ries  to  take  their  sons  bock  int^ 
the  Bchool,  promisiog  to  watch  over  them,  pt^ 
for  their  books,  ftc  One  year  later  the  eemi- 
narf  at  Batticotta  was  foaod  in  a  more  flour- 
ishiog  condition  Ihaa  ever  before,  the  qnalifi- 
catioDS  for  admission  having  been  ralaea,  and 
the  pnpils  payiog  more  largely  and  freely  for 
tuition,  board,  and  books. 

Id  1845  heatheDism  b^an  to  develop  iteelf 
in  new  forms  of  oppoeition.  9o  far  bod  the 
missioD  progressed,  so  high  were  the  demaoda 
of  Chriatianitjr,  and  so  ateadj  and  resistless 
was  its  pressure  upon  the  Borronnding  idolatir. 
that  the  miasiooarica  were  led  to  remark, 
"  We  are  now  made  to  fbel  that  we  have  come 
into  closer  contact  than  ever  with  the  benight- 
ed and  benombed  mind  and  iroD-heorted  aonl 
of  Hindooiam ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  wielded  by  God  himaelf,  can 
CMise  ooe  of  the  enemy  to  fitll  before  ua." 

In  November,  1846,  Mr.  Spaulding,  who 
had  beeo  spending  a  little  season  in  his  native 
eonntrj,  sailed  from  Boston,  with  his  wife,  to 
njoin  the  mission  at  Cejion.  He  was  accom- 
moied  by  Bev.  William  Scndder,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Scadder,  and  by  Bev.  E.  F.  Eastings. 

At  no  period  was  the  importance  of  schools 
sod  a  bign  standard  of  education  in  connection 
with  the  misnon,  more  manifest,  than  in  1847, 
when  it  was  remarked  by  the  missionariea  that 
the  Brahmins,  the  highest  caste,  who  had  uni- 
formly refusal  the  education  proffered  them, 
were  sinking  in  influence,  while  the  lower,  but 
better  educated  classes,  were  rising  above  them 
and  filling  the  places  of  oFBce  and  tmst  under 
the  governmeot  Srahminical  influence  had 
everbeen  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  northern  portion  of  Ceylon,  and  it 
WIS  Uios  coming  into  disgrace  and  losing  its 
power.  It  was  in  this  year  tbat  Sir  J.  ^er- 
'  son  Tenoent,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Ceylon,  published  his  testimony  respectmg  the 
rajsfflon.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board,  he  says :  "  Having  at  length  vis- 
ited in  person  all  your  stations,  however  un- 
nsnal  a  spontaoeons  communication  of  this 
kind  may  be,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to 
convey  to  you  my  strong  sense  of  the  sustained 
exotions  of  yonc  missionaries,  and  of  their  un- 
exampled success  in  this  colony.  Much  as  I 
had  heard  of  their  usefulness  and  its  results,  I 
was  not  prepared  to  witness  such  evidences  of 
it  as  I  have  seen ;  not  in  their  school  rooms 
onl^,  or  in  the  att^nments  and  conduct  of 
their  pnpils,  hot  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
community,  amongst  whom  thc^  have  been 
toiling,  emd  the  obvious  eGfect  which  their  caie 
and  instmctions  have  been  prodacing  on  the 
indostrial,  locial,  and  moral  character  of  the 
sorroundinK  population.  The  whole  appear- 
*nce  of  this  district  bespeaks  the  efficacy  of 
jnmr  system.  Its  domestic  character  is  chang- 
ing, flod  its  social  aspect  presents  a  contrast 


to  any  other  portion  of  C^Ion,  as  disUoct  and 
remarkable  as  it  is  delightml  and  enconraging. 
Civilization  and  secular  knowledge  are  repid^ 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  community  to 
a  conviction  of  the  superiorly  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  Christianity,  and  thereby 
creating  a  wish  to  know  something  of  the  in- 
ward principles  which  lead  to  an  outward  de- 
velopment BO  attractive."  ' 

In  1849,  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  visited  the 
mission  stations,  and  on  his  return  to  Colombo 
he  published  a  notice  of  his  observations,  in 
which  he  said,  "  His  excellency  cannot  omit 
to  dwell  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  pleas- 
ure aflbrded  him  b^  his  personal  inspection  of 
the  great  educational  establishments,  which 
are  the  distingoisliing  characteristics  of  the 
northern  province.  To  those  noble  volunteers 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  education,  the 

gentlemen  of  the  American  mission,  who  bj 
leir  generous  self-devotion  in  a  foreign  and 
distant  land,  have  produced  so  marked  an  im- 
provement in  the  scene  of  their  labors,  his 
excellency  feels  that  he  should  pay  a  special 
tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgement  He  is 
glad  to  halt,  m  this  dedication  of  American 
entCTprise  and  American  chari^  to  the  work 
of  civilizing  and  enlightening  a  distant  depen- 
dency of  the  British  crown,  one  more  tie  of 
kmdred  with  the  great  nation  that  sends  them 
fortb--one  more  pledge  that  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Ba^lanl,  there  can  henceforth  be 
only  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  cause  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth." 

In  1849,  a  new  Tersion  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  Tamil  was  completed,  with  great  labor  and 
care,  by  committees,  both  in  Jaffna  and  Ha- 
dras,  and  beautifnlly  printed  in  one  royal  oc- 
tavo volume.  Of  this  translation  Mr.  Ueigs 
says,  "  I  find  it  very  exactly  conformed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  to  onr  English  version, 
wbiie  it  is  also  pure  and  idiomatic  Tamil.  It 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  great  blessing 
to  the  whole  Tamil  people,  and  many  thousands 
will  bless  God  for  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  prepared  it." 

A  snmmBiT  of  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  Ceylon,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  close  of  1852,  a  period  of  thir^-six 
years,  presents  very  important  sad  gratifying 

JUisnoaarut  and  Htlpen. — The  whole  num- 
ber of  persona  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  mission,  is  GO ;  28  males  and  32  females. 
Of  these  IB  have  died,  and  an  eqoal  nnmber 
have  been  obliged,  fbr  varioos  reasons,  to  re- 
linquish the  missionary  work.  Eleven  left 
after  a  service  of  from  9  to  17  years ;  10  have 
been  in  the  field  from  16  to  36  years.  Of  85 
children  born  to  these  missionary  fomilies  in 
Ceylon,  only  12  have  died  in  the  island,  and 
but  three  or  four  after  leaving  for  America. 

CkuTtius.—The  following  table  presents  the 
statistics  of  the  chnrches,  for  the  year  1892  and 
1853: 
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The  whole  namber  recewed  to  the  charcheB 
from  the  commencement,  is  about  800 ;  and 
not  far  from  120  hare  been  excommunicated. 
Over  300  of  the  church  members  were  edncar 
ted  in  the  Batticotta  aeminary,  and  about  100 
8t  the  female  boarding-echool  at  Oodooville. 

Schooh. — The  statistics  of  the  two  claseea  of 
Bchoola,  the  vernacular  and  the  English,  for 
1853,  aie  ea  follows : 


In  view  of  the  vast  number  of  children  and 
youth  who,  from  year  to  year  have  been  taught 
in  thcec  Bchoob,  and  the  4,000  now  in  a  conrso 
of  trainbc,  the  missionaries  are  led  to  the 

cheering  ooservatioo,  that  the  old  generation, 
whose  minds  were  steeped  in  healheniam,  and 
to  whom  it  wae  ditGcult  t«  communicato  a 


Christian  idea,  an  bet  disappearing  from  tbe 
stage,  and  giving  place  to  a  generation  who 
on^rstand  Scriptve  language,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  Scripture  doctnne. 

Nalive  JUdperL—Tbe  following  table  giYCB 
a  classified  view  of  the  native  hdpera : 


Of  the  catechista  fbnr  are  phjrsidans,  two  of 
whom  spend  most  of  their  time  in  catecheti- 
cal work. 

Prrnttng. — This  demrtment  has  been  con- 
ducted with  great  efficiency,  printing  some 
yeaig  7  or  8,000,000  of  pages  of  Smptura 
and  of  tracts.  The  whole  number  of  pages 
printed  sioce  the  mission  press  went  into  ope- 
ration, in  1834,  is  estimated  at  166,000,000; 
The  Morning  Star,"  a  semirmouthly  p^«r,  is 
still  continued! 

Midual  Lemrttnmt. — The  dispensary,  imdi^ 
the'  care  of  Vr.  Greene,  besides  ita  physical 
benefits,  has  served  as  an  important  aid  in 
(ireaching  the  Gospel  The  numbep  of  pa- 
tienta  treated  daring  the  year  1852,  was  1£81. 
Medical  classes  are  constantly  nndcr  instnio- 
tion.  Dr.  Qreene  has  been  recently  preparm^ 
a  Tamil  nomcndature  for  anatomy,  physi-  • 
ology,  and  hygiene,  and  hopes  soon  to  publish 
some  elementary  works  on  these  subjects,  in 
the  native  language  Beddca  their  medical 
benefits,  each  works  wonld  help  to  undermine 
the  groes  saperstition  with  which  the  practice 
of  native  phy^ciansis  connected,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity. 

Fttnaie  eduaaion^ln  no  department  has 
progress  been  more  marked  in  Jafiha  than  in 
that  of  female  edacation,  especially  among  the 
higher  classes.  The  nnmber  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  female  boarding  school  at 
Oodoorille,  from  the  first,  is  288.  Of  thcae 
204  have  left  the  school,  136  of  them  beii^ 
members  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  leaving, 
and  13  having  joined  unce  leaving.  Of  the 
whole  nnmbcr  who  have  left  the  school,  126 
have  been  married  to  Christians,  and  only  16 
to  heathens. 

rmnpminie.— Tigorons  effi)rts  have  been 
made  ny  the  misnonaries  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress   of  intemperance,  which   preraUe  ex- 


tenriTel;  In  Cerloa.  TemyeraDce  societies 
liove  been  fonned,  lectures  deliTered,  ukdi 
pledMs  of  total  abetdoence  signed  b;  a  large 
number  of  the  people.  It  is  eaay  to  ^tber 
from  500  to  1000  people  to  hear  wldre^  on 
tiiis  BtibjecL  On  one  of  these  occasion^  in 
1852,  200  rigoed  the  pledee.  These  meetings 
are  eondncted  in  a  strict^  religions  nuuiDer 
being  q>eDed  and  cloeed  with  prayer ;  aad  ii 
coimectioD  wit^  the  addressee,  mnch  iostmc- 
tion  it  eiven  in  resard  to  other  prevailing 
fices.  The  people  learn,  b^  this  Tcry  neftns, 
that  the  missioiiBries  are  their  best  friends,  and 
■re  tbna  led  in  ^eat  nambeiB  to  bear  the  Ooe- 
pel  preached.  It  shoold  bo  added  that  the 
lemperance  tnovement  originated  cbicfl}'  with 
the  joong  men  edncated  at  the  Batticotta  bc- 
roiuary,  and  is  carried  on  b^  them,  with  the 
oo^eration  of  the  missionanes. 

Natine  Cantribulions. — For  screral  years 
there  has  been  a  "Native  ErangdiCal  8o- 
ciet;  "  in  Jaffiia,  designed  to  call  into  acti- 
vity the  ChristiaQ  tieneToience  of  the  native 
Oonverta.  Some  of  them  manifest  a  very 
gtrong  dtsire  to  spread  the  koowledge  of 
ClirisL  This  society,  besides  contributing 
freqnently  to  the  foods  of  the  American 
Board,  supports  a  catcchist  at  Yaiany.  and 
has  also  the  entire  care  of  the  Islaod  of  Bclft, 
■ostainingthere  a  Christian  family  and  a  large 
ichoot  This  island  is  within  the  field  of  the 
Ceylon  mission,  and  contains  an  ignorant  and 
degraded  popolation  of  about   three   tbon- 

Pmetil  itate  (^  Eeat/uTtifm  and  prtupectt  of 
tltt  Mmitm. — Aiter  tlurty-ux  years  of  unwea- 
ried Christian  effort  in  this  field,  the  missic- 
ariee  and  the  Christian  world  are  permitted 
contemplate  a  d^ree  of  progress  as  surprising 
as  it  13  gratih'ing ;  and  to  the  question : 
"  "Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? "  is  confi- 
dently anstrered,  "  The  morning  cometh.' 
"  It  may  be  true,"  say  the  missionaries,  "  that 
some  forma  of  wickedness  increase ;  that  ido- 
latry even  may  nssome  a  bolder  and  more 
(tensive  front ;  but  this  is  only  the  natoral 
eflect  of  thd  increase  of  light  There  is  no 
doubt  that  heathenism  is  disturbed.  While 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  losing  their  confi- 
dence in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors, there  are  many  who 


I  province,  and  among  the  BndhistB  of  Colombo 
and  Point  De  Oalle,  and  of  the  Eudian  hillc 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  island.  Two 
!  energetic  men,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  I^mbrick, 
stationed  themeetveB  at  once  in  Eondy,  about 
90  miles  N.  E.  from  Colombo.  It  b  sms 
rounded  by  woody  hills  emd  mountains,  and 
was  anciently  tho  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  tho  same  name.  The  town  iK«lf 
has  only  about  3,000  people,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring highlands,  to  which  the  labors  of  these 
missiooanes  extended,  tJieie  is  a  population  of 
200,000. 


part  of  C^lon  has  progren  t 
dilEcnlt  sod  slow  as  among  the  Eaitdia 


It 


That  the  people  are  extensively  hypocritical  in 
their  idol  worship,  is  abundantly  evident.  This 
is  remarkably  true  throughout  our  field,  and  is  a 
(act  full  of  encouragement  We  need  not,  as 
in  former  years,  spend  our  time  in  attacking 
idolatry,  but  can  directly  preach  Christ,  aod 
him  crucified." 

Chckch  MraBioNuiT  SofTwrr.— The  Church 
Misaiouary  Society  commenced  its  labors  in 
Ceylon,  in  1818,  cstablishiDg  missions  simul- 
taaeously  among  the  Hindoos  of  the  northern 


foor  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  n 
aries  before  there  was  enoonragement  to  build 
a  school-house,  even  in  the  coital  of  the  pro- 
vince i  and  after  the  lapse  of  Kn  years  the 
number  of  pupils  was  smalL  The  number  of 
conversions  was  still  more  limited.  These 
discouragements  arose  in  part  from  the  se- 
cluded and  solitary  condition  of  the  province^ 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  Eandian  territory 
were  defended  by  dense  forests,  and  every 
opening  was  guarded  by  a  species  of  palm, 
— ered  with  knobs,  from  the  points  of  which 
itruded  spikes  as  sharp  us  the  beak  of  ft 
ik.  Ikeides  the  natural  fortifications; 
watches  were  stationed  at  every  pass  from  the 
low   country,   beside  gates  of  thorns,  which 

only  opened  for  the  paeeage  of  the  king's 

,  ,  le.  Within  these  gloomv  confines,  Eon>- 
peans  seldom  entered ;  and  when  the  mission 
was  commenced,  in  1818,  the  British  govent- 
mcnt  discouraged  the  attempt,  as  it  could  not 
assore  them  of  any  adequate  protection  in  such 
a  r^on.  The  priesthood  of  Bndhism  thus 
secluded,  exerted  undisputed  sway,  and  the 
Eandians  preserved  a  ri^d  confonmtr)r  to  all 
its  teachiugs.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries thev  could  conceive  of  no  possible  advan- 
tages to  oe  derived  from  having  thfar  children 
educated,  and  it  was  impoesible  to  assemble  a 
class.  After  a  pwseveraoce  of  five  years,  how- 
ever, five  schools  had  been  established,  num- 
bering 127  pupils,  and  so  indefatigable  were 
the  labors  of  these  men,  that  in  1839  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  thirteen, 
and  the  comber  of  scholars  to  400. 

To  attempt  the  education  of  females  seemed 
for  a  long  tunc  utterly  hopeless ;  for  even  the 
little  instruction  that  was  given  to  the  boys 
io  the  temples  of  the  Bndhist  prieeta,  wag  with- 
held from  tiie  girts,  who  were  regarded  as 
unfit  for  tuition  of  any  kind.  It  was  there- 
fore  ten  years  before  a  school  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  girls  could  be  opened  in  Kandy.  The 
Church  missionaries,  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  native  language,  have  sought  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  tho 
Eandians,  in  their  secluded  villages,  and  they 
have  secured,  to  a  great  degree,  the  confidence 
of  the  native  peasantry ;  but  owing  to  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  priesthood,  vety  few  have 


avowed  their  belief  in  tlie  troth  of  Chrie- 
tiuiity.  Dariog  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
Europeana  have  settled  among  the  Eandion 
hills,  caosiog  some  irritation  to  the  peaBants, 
bnt  affording  protection  to  the  roissioa,  which 
is  still  coDtinned.  It  is  stated,  however,  in  a 
recent  Beport  of  tlie  Chnrcb  Hinionar^  Soci- 
ety, that  the  labors  of  the  mifsionariea  are 
confined  in  a  great  measnre  to  Bojoorners  &om 
the  maratime  provinces,  who  reside  at  Kandy 
and  other  plaon  in  the  interior,  and  who  are 
nominal  Ctiriatians,  and  that  the  native  Kan- 
dians  have  received  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion. There  are  now  at  the  Kandy  station 
five  schools :  one  English,  three  Singalese,  and 
one  for  girls.  The  ntunber  of  boys  is  117, 
girls  10.  There  are  five  regular  congrega- 
tions, wilji  an  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred. 

The  misNon  statitHi  of  the  Church  of  Ei^- 
knd,  at  Baddagame,  in  the  low  coontry,  ten 
miles  north  of  Point  De  Galle,  although  com- 
menced as  early  as  that  at  Kandy,  has  been 
even  less  sncceesfal,  though  not  without  some 
important  rcsalts.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, printed  books  have  been  circulated  and 
read,  and  many  have  been  made  acquaints 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Still 
there  have  been  bnt  few  conversions,  and  after 
the  labor  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  mi^ionaries 
have  very  little  to  cheer  them.  In  the  annual 
report  for  1852,  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  says  : "  At  this  place  the  chnrch 
is  built  (it  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Heber,) 
and  here  are  the  mission  rcddenccs,  seminary, 
and  girls'  school ;  bat  here,  alas,  is  the  great, 
est  indifference  to  the  good  news  of  salvation. 
It  seems  as  if  the  people  were  hardeood  to  the 
sonnd  of  the  church  bell  and  the  missionary's 
voice,  and  accustomed  to  treat  both  with  ulent 


contempt  Last  year  I  cstablbhod  an  ear^ 
service  for  the  heathen,  who  objected  to  come 
to  the  ordinary  service.  Like  everything  ebe 
at  Baddagame,  it  succeeded  for  a  time,  bat 
within  three  months  fell  to  nothing," 

By  far  the  roost  important  of  the  stations  of 
the  Church  of  England  mission  in  Ceylon,  is 
that  at  Gotta,  a  populous  district  within  a  few 
miles  of  Colombo.  Tbe  situation  of  Cotta  ie 
peculiarly  beautiful,  being  on  the  verge  of  vast 
gardens  of  cinnamon,  and  surroonded  by  d»- 
tural  forests,  and  interspersed  with  phuitatjons 
of  spices  and  ^ovcs  of  cocoa  nut  and  palm- 
Here  the  mission  commenced  its  labors  in 
1823,  by  the  opening  of  Bchoolsand  the  preacb- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  thron^ont 
their  hamlets.  In  connection  with  this  hub- 
sioo,  a  collegiate  institotion  was  founded  in 
182T,  for  the  training  of  native  teachers  and 
assistants  destined  for  tbe  ministry.  It  eont- 
menced  with  ten  pupils,  and  has  continued  to 
the  present  timewitb  remarkable  Eoccesa.  To 
this  institution  have,  resorted  the  Tamils  of 
Jafiha,  the  Eandians  from  the  hills,  and  tLe 
Singolcse  from  the  low  country.  In  tbis 
"  oriental  college "  there  are  at  present  22 
students,  eitending  their  studies  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  Euclid,  Scripture  li»tory,  4c.  Tiiere 
are  also  at  Ootta  23  vernacolar  schools  for 
boys  and  38  for  girls,  containing  in  ail  150 
children,  besides  English  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  i'here  are  at  present  two-miffiionaries 
at  Cotta,  Rev.  Mcesrs.  Gordon  and  Wood,  and 
the  number  of  services  held  on  the  Sabbath  is 
IS.  The  average  attendance  in  about  1000, 
more  than  half  of  tliem  being  adnlls.  A 
printing-press  has  been  for  some  years  in  ope- 
ration at  this  station,  and  fVom  tlus  vras  issued 
a  translation  of  the  scriptures,  known  as  t^ 
"Cotta  version." 
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In  tlie  Jafiha  district  the  Chnreh  Missionary !  CliDndicolIy  being  a  sabnrb,  Nellore  abont  two 
'Society  has  three  mission  stations,  vie. :  at  miles  distant,  and  Oopay  five  miles  distant. 
Nellore,  Chundicnlly,  and  Copay.  These  are  There  is  a  missionaiv  and  a  chnrch  at  each 
all  in  tbe  neigbborheod  of  tbe  town  of  Jafiiia,  I  plape,  t)ut  the  attendance  is  smatl,  the  total 


number  of  adults  at  the  three  Btationa  bcioe 
200,  and  of  children  400.  Th^  have  also  37 
schools,  in  some  of  which  odI;  Tamil  a  taught, 
iu  others  only  Eagliah.  In  Nellore  a  girls' 
boarding -school  haa  been  established,  Bimikr 
to  that  of  the  American  mission  at  Oodoovillc. 
It  has  42  pupils,  most  of  them  the  children  of 
beathen  parents.  The  principal  of  this  school 
is  a  saperior  natjve  joang  woman,  who  was 
brongbt  op  ID  the  school,  and  who  speaks  and 
writes  English  with  remarkable  accnracy. 
There  is  also  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Chnncu- 
cnUr,  with  29  pupils.— R<t.  E.  D.  Moobe. 

Wbslbyah  MiaBiosAKTf  SoCTBTT. — The  Wes- 
le^an  miseioQ  to  Ceylon  was  nndertaken  at  the 
SDggcetion  of  Sir  Aletander  Johnston,  Chief- 
JiNtice  of  that  island.  He  bad  atteotivel; 
studied  the  character  and  resalta  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  mtasions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  most 


to  Ceylon.  Some  temporary  difficnlties  pre- 
vented the  immediate  adoption  of  the  angges- 
tion )  bnt  the  impression  produced  npon  the 
Methodist  Conference  by  his  appeals,  icd  to 
the  establishment  of  their  Eastern  Missions. 
Dr.  Coke  had  set  his  heart  upon  sending  or 
curying  the  Oospel  to  India ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  agreed  to  aadertc^e  the  mission,  ho,  tbon^h 
advanced  in  years,  determined  to  embark  in 
it  Being  possessed  of  considerable  proper^, 
he  proposed  not  only  to  inUodnce  aod  estab- 
lish the  present  mission,  bnt  also  to  advance 
whatevw  money  might  be  required  for  the 
outfit  and  settlement  of  the  nusuonaries;  a 
tare  instance  of  individual  generosity  and  de- 
votion to  the  caose  of  missions.  After  some 
^cossion,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  six  mis- 
sionaries for  Ceylon,  and  one  for  the  Ca^  of 
Good  Hope,  should  sail  with  Dr.  Coke.  Those 
for  Ceylon  were,  Mesers.  William  Ault,  James 
Lynch,  George  Erskine,  William  Martin  Har- 
vard, Thomas  Hall  Sqnance,  and  Benjamin 
Clongh.  Two  of  the  part^,  Harvard  and 
Sqnance,  were  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  printing-press,  which  subsequently 
proved  of  great  service  to  tbe  misdon.  Dr. 
Goke,  accompanied  by  six  miarionarics,  set  sail 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1813.  On  the  pateage,  Mts.  Ault,  wife  of  one 
of  the  missionaries,  died,  happv  in  God,  and 
— !  committed  to  the  great  deep,  in  joyfol 
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hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life. 
was  a  great  affliction ;  bnt  one  stiil  greater 
soon  followed.  On  the  3d  of  May  following. 
Dr.  Coke  was  suddenl^r  called  to  his  eternal  re- 
word. He  had  been  indisposed  a  few  days  be- 
fore, bat  there  was  no  apprehension  of  danger ; 
and  aa  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  he  ap- 
peared condderably  better.  It  was  suppoeed 
that  he  died  of  apoplexy,  as  no  noise  was  heard 
in  tbe  odioiDtDg  cabins,  and  he  was  found  dead. 
Deep  and  mysterioos  are  tbe  wavs  of  Provi- 
dence 1  The  Doctor  believed  be  bad  a  call  to 
the  East ;  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work 


and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  Only  lived  iar 
India  ; "  f et  before  He  could  reach  bis  deatina- 
tion,  he  died  aha€,  in  his  cabin,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  a  wate^  grave.  The  misdon^es 
were  thrown  by  this  sad  calamitv  into  a  stato 
of  painful  apprehension ;  they  nad  not  only 
lost  their  cooosellor  and  guide ;  bnt  they  were 
left  also,  without  immediate  pecuniary  support. 
The  whole  enterprise  had  rested  ao  entirely  on 
their  departed  Mend,  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  any  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
event  which  they  had  to  deplore.  Bat  the  loss, 
however,  of  the  homan  arm,  on  which  they  had 
leaned,  led  them,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  a 
more  entire  dependence  on  Him, 

They  arrived  at  Bombav,  May  21,  and  the 
letters  of  introduction  wbicn  they  had  brought 
to  several  persona  of  distinction,  obtained  for 
them  a  kind  reception.  Among  them  was  one 
to  W.  T.  Money,  Esq.,  a  principal  agent  at  Bom- 
bay, from  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and  be  relieved  their 
anxiety  by  asnring  them  he  should  be  happv 
to  advance  them  any  funds  they  might  need, 
on  the  credit  of  their  Society  at  home.  The 
Governor,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  to  whom  likewise 
they  had  letters,  showea  them  all  the  kbdness 
which  their  circuniEtances  reqoircd,  and  had  a 
house  of  his  own  prepared  for  their  accommo> 
dation. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  mission  family,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvard,  sailed 
from  Bombay,  and  landed  at  Poiid  de  GaUe, 
after  a  voyage  of  nine  days.  Their  generous 
&iend,  Mr.  Money,  had  written  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
the  Master  Attendant  of  Galle,  informing  him 
of  the  probable  time  of  their  arrival,  and  do- 
scribing  the  signal  which  the  captain  wotdd 
make  on  comine  in  sight  of  land  In  conse- 
queoce,  he  had  Been  looking  out  for  the  ship, 
and  paid  them  ail  the  attention  they  reanired. 
This  proof  of  the  lively  interest  whicn  Mr, 
Money  took  in  their  a&irs,  filled  them  with 
gratitude  to  him  and  to  God ;  bnt  what  were 
their  emotions  of  Borpriae  and  thankfolness, 
when  they  learned  that  Sir  Evan  Nepean  also 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  favorably 
concerning  them,  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
Sir  Eobert  Brownrigg,  who  had  in  conse- 
quence immediately  written  to  Lord  Moles- 
wortb,  commandant  of  Galle,  directing  that 
the  Government  House  in  tbe  fort  ehoold  be 
prepared  fw  their  reception  1  Lord  Moles- 
worth  executed  these  instructions,  not  wiOi 
'  official  ponctuality,  but,  thoogh  an  entire 
stfanger  to  them,  nith  aJl  the  feelings  of  pe^ 
sonal  friendship.  These  favors  were  rendered 
to  the  missionaries  for  the  sake  of  the  canse  in 
which  they  were  embarked ;  and  they  serve  to 
mark  the  rapid  transition  now  going  on  in  the 
public  mind.  The  Kev.  George  Bisset,  episco- 
pal chaplun  at  Colombo,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  gentlemen,  showed  them  every 
brotherly  kindness,  and  wi^ed  them  all  succes. 
The  Governor  offered  to  allow  them  fifty-six  dol- 
lars a  montb  for  each  school  that  they  might 
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eatftblish.  After  matnre  deliberatioii  and 
not  prayer,  it  appeared  to  tliem  advisable  b) : 
occupy  only  four  BtaUona  for  the  present; 
uamely,  JaSha  and  Batticaloa,  for  tim  Tamil 
diriaion  of  the  island,  Qalle  and  Matura  for 
tbe  SingaUse ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mefsta. 
Ljuch  and  S^nance  ebonld  go  to  Jaffiia,  Ur. 
Anlt  1o  Batticaloa,  Mr.  Erskine  to  Malura, 
and  that  Mr.  Cloagh  should  rcniain  at  Galle. 
Id  a  few  Aajb,  alter  celebrating  the  Lord' 
Supper  tflgether,  in  which  Lord  Molesworth 
requested  permiesioD  to  join  them,  Messrs. 
Lynch  and  Squance  set  out  for  JaSiitv.  Oo 
their  arrival  at  Colombo  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Tidstleton,  and  much  re- 
freshed in  spirit  by  their  interconrse  with  other 
Mends.  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Urownrigg,  Sir 
Alexauder  and  lady  Johnston,  gave  them  a 
cordial  welcome,  ana  encouraged  them  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Annour  received  them  tm  brethren, 
and  Mr.  Obater,  the  Baptist  missionaiy,  was 
no  less  kind,  and  invited  them  to  preach  in  bia 
chopcl,  where  tbe  military  of  the  garrison  at- 
tended. Their  attention 
of  a  convert  from  Mohammedanism,  who  had 
bee;;  baptized  in  the  fort  chm'ch  by  the  i 
of  l)aniel  Theophilus,  said  to  be  the  first 
Tersion  from  Isiamism  which  hod  been  known 
in  Ct^loD.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
considerable  leaminK- ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  his  pabbc  renanciation  of  his  for- 
mer faith,  and  W  open  acknowledgement  of 
Christianity,  would  have  an  extensive  effect  on 
others  of  the  same  faith.  The  change  in  his 
religious  profesdon  had  called  down  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  his  rehitives  and  former 
connexions,  some  cf  whom  were  fully  bent  upon 
his  dcstmction.  But  he  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  govonment,  and  by  them 
committed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Lynch  and 
Squance,  that  be  might  accompany^  them  to 
•Jaflbapatam,  and  there  be  further  ingtrQCted 
b  tbe  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 

On  the  firat  of  Aagnst  they  set  out  with  this 
interesting  companion :  and  on  their  arrival 
at  Jaffiia,  the  sub-coUectOT,  Mr.  Mooyart,  re- 
ceived them  with  great  kindness.  Here  they 
were  also  welcomed  by  Christian  David,  the 
Tamil  preacher  from  Tranquebar,  who  presided 
over  the  Tamil  Christians  in  Uiat  province. 
He  told  Mr.  Lynch  that  he  had  for  more  than 
ten  years  prayed  that  some  missionaries  might 
be  sent  to  Ceylon,  and  that  he  regarded  their 
Arrival  as  an  answer  to  his  prayers.  While  he 
was  able  to  afford  them  considerable  aid  in 
farthering  tbe  objects  of  their  missioD,  th^ 
in  their  turn  greatly  asdsted  him  in  the 
way  of  religions  instruction.  They  had  now 
a  gratityin^  proof  of  the  liberal  intentions 
of  the  government  towards  them  in  the  pro- 
posal for  the  endowment  of  Ensllsh  schools 
to  be  placed  under  their  care.  Since  Jaflha 
—  "0  be  the  residence  of  two  -  '  -" 


they    found  that    the    stipulated    allowance 
for  each  school  was,  in  their  case,  doubled. 


I  At  the  r^uest  of  the  European  rendeot^ 
who  were  withont  the  means  of  public  ii^ 
stractjon,  they  held  Divine  service  in  English, 
alternately  ruiding  the  church  prayers  and 
preaching ;  and  they  were  much  encouraged 
by  the  apparent  effects  of  tbeir  ministrations. 
The  other  missionaries  joined  their.  Etations 
about  tbe  same  time,  and  met  with  similar  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  M&tura,  to 
which  Mr.  Erekine  was  appainted,  was  about 
thirty  miles  from  Oolle.  The  civil  authorities 
afforded  him  every  focili^  he  required  in  the 
opening  of  the  promised  English  school,  whidi 
the  children  of  the  highest  classes  of  nativea 
attended  with  mnnifrat  pleasure.  He  soon 
commenced  his  English  ministration,  also,  in 
the  Dotch  church  in  the  fort ;  but  his  con- 
gregation was  small,  the  Enri^iean  garridon 
consisting  of  few  troops.  The  native  popola- 
tion  was  considerable,  and  the  district  w«a 
found  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  of  thdr  su- 
perstition :  he  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  begin- 
ning  the  study  of  Singolese,  that  he  might  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  his  qnarteis. 

Batticoloa,  Mr.  Ault's  station,  was  abova 
ISO  miles  beyond  Matura.  It  is  a  small  io-* 
land,  containing  a  fort,  with  a  few  houses  ;  haX 
it  is  the  central  point  of  on  important  district 
of  the  same  name,  which  csjries  on  a  constant 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  contains  a  laige 
population.  Mr.  Anlt  proceeded  to  Batticaloa, 
in  a  native  dhoney,  a  kind  of  sailing  barge, 
which  was  espect^  to  make  the  parage  in 
three  days;  but  it  took  more  than  eight  to 
reach  the  destined  port  As  he  had  not  pro- 
vided for  BO  long  a  passage,  his  sufferings  and 
Srivations  by  the  way,  added  to  bis  auction 
om  the  recent  Ices  of  his  wil^  so  shook  his 
constitution,  that  ho  was  ill-suited  to  enter  onni 
his  ardnouB  duties.  There  was  no  habitatitHi 
vacantfor  him;  hut  the  Collector,  Mr.  Sawets, 
and  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Atkinson,  received  Idm 
into  their  houses,  and  showed  him  everyatten- 
tion,  and  he  was  soon  sufGciently  recovered  to 
open  the  English  school  OnSondaymomioga 
be  performed  divine  service  for  the  civilians 
and  miUtory,  when  his  congr^pition  was  sel- 
dom less  than  150,  the  soldiers  being  marched 
to  church.  Re  had  an  evening  service  also, 
at  which  their  attendance  was  optional ;  and 
the  numbers  that  came  were  sufficient  to  show 
a  deeire  to  hear  lie  Word,  while  a  few  applied 
to  him  under  serious  concern.  The  station  waa 
crowded  with  the  sick ;  they  saw  their  com- 
rades dying  duly ;  and  the  missionary  sought 
to  improve  the  solemn  season  to  their  souls. 
He  did  not,  however,  suffer  these  labors  to  di- 
vert him  from  tbe  natives.  He  labored  hard 
at  tbe  Tamil  language,  and  soon  began  to  itin* 
erate  among  the  huts  in  the  Dcighboring 
conntn'. 
At  aalle,Mr.  Cloa^h  performed  the  English 


service,  in  the  Dntcn  church,  every  Snndn,  , 
and  a  private  house  in  the  fort  was  fitted  up, 
by  some  of  his  heareis,  tot  preaching  on  an 


eveoiQg  daring  the  week,  and  ibr  Teligiona  cod- 
Tersatioa  with  those  noder  seriona  imprCsBiona. 
The  marked  attcotion  of  Lord  Moleaworth 
not  only  encouraged  him,  bat  exerted  &  good 
ioflueuce  amoog  the  ofBc^s  and  troops.  His 
Ijordship  often  appeared  in  compan;  with  the 
bumble  missionary  on  publio  occaaiooB,  and 
was  seldom  abseut  fW>m  the  cottage  in  which 
their  religions  meetiogB  were  held.  The  good 
^^t  prodnced  upon  the  Eoropean  inbabitanta 
and  tho  military  was  soon  Tenr  apparent  Bnt, 
tboneh  cnconr^ed  bj  these  toings,  Mr.  Cloogh 
codd  not  permit  himself  to  be  detained  ttom 
iaa  missiooary  work.  Besides  the  namerona 
Europeans  am  the  inbabitaats  of  Dutch  and 
Portogncfie  extraction  in  the  fort,  at  Galle,  the 
Hobammedans  resided  there  in  great  onmbers, 
and  had  a  moequc  in  the  garrison,  the  onlv  one 
in  the  whole  island.  There  was  n  very  large 
population  of  Siogalese  in  tbe  adjacent  coou- 
tiy,  whose  docUity  and  gentleness  of  diaposi- 
tioD  were  not  sorpassed  bv  the  nativea  of  any 
other  district  in  tbe  Bntish  territories;  bat 
they  were  heathen.  To  these,  Mr.  Clongh's 
attention  was  anxioosly  directed ;  and  he  wuh- 
ed  to'  live  among  them,  to  atndy  their  iaognage, 
and  to  exert  himself  Gjr  their  spiritoal  welfare ; 
and  it  waa  not  lung  before  Providence  opened 
the  way  for  him  to  do  so.  He  received  a  viait 
ftt  the  (JoTemnient-house,  from  Doo  Abraham 
Dias  Abcyesinhe  Amarasekara,  the  Maka  or 
great  Moodelior  of  Oalle,  a  fine-looking  man, 
of  good  understanding,  and  of  a  liberal  mind, 
and  wbo,  from  his  ranlc,  was  possessed  of  on- 
bounded  inflnence  thronghont  the  district. 
After  the  nsnal  compliments,  he  addressed  Mr. 
Clongh  m  English,  statins  that  he  was  come  to 
place  his  own  children  nnder  his  protection  and 
instructions )  that,  having  heard  that  be  was 
desirous  to  establish  a  school  for  the  sons  of 
.  native  head-men,  he  was  glad  to  ofier  him  a 
good  house,  ready  furnished  for  the  porpoee, 
near  his  Oivn  resideuce,  which,  if  it  suited  him, 
was  at  his  service  ;  adding,  that  he  shouid 
think  it  an  honor  to  have  sach  a  reverend  zen- 
tleman  living  near  him,  and  that  ho  would  as. 
ast  him  in  all  things  ia  Iiis  power.  Hr. 
Clough  having  accepted  the  o^,  was  thus, 
without  any  expense  to  the  mission  fund, 
placed  at  once  in  a  sitoaUon  of  comfort  and 
tespectabihtv,  in  which  be  conid  prosecnte  the 
study  of  the  langnage,  and  commence  his  labors 
among  tbe  natives.  His  school  was  soon 
opened,  and  attended  by  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent bojB  upon  the  island.  The  Moodeliar 
mamfcsted  great  aniiety  for  his  comfort,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  hotsc,  and  afforded  him  as- 
ustance  whenever  he  required  it.  The  patron- 
age and  friendship  of  this  person  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  Hmroonding  nativts.  Curiosity 
was  powerfully  eicited,  and  in  his  new  residence 
Mr.  Cloogh  was  visited  by  learned  priests,  and 
poBOQs  or  various  classes  who  came  to  buuire 
nepecling  the  religion  he  profe^ed.  With 
the  help  of  an  interpreter,  he  nad  frequent  op- 
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portimitiee  to  converse  with  these  vidtOTs  con- 
ceming  tie  faith  that  it  m  Chrul,  and  iaA  the 
pleasure,  in  some  instancee,  of  seeing  them  de- 
part, apparently  impressed  with  the  rtsalts  of 
their  ingniries.  By  the  Moodeliar's  aseistance 
he  obtained  a  competrait  Singolese  teacher,  no- 
der whose  instruction  he  applied  himself  dili- 


thfse  arrangements,  which  were  ordered  sc  ._ 
tirely  in  accordance  with  his  dengn,  and  vet 
so  independently  of  himBelf.  He  ba^an  ua- 
mediately  to  hold  ioterconrse  with  the  Singap 
lese,  and  especially  with  the  priests ;  and  Pro- 
vidence cast  hira  in  the  way  of  one  of  the 
most  infloential  in  tiie  island,  wbo  was  well 
known  both  in  the  Eandian  and  British  domin- 
ions. This  high-pieet  was  eroTwhoe  extolled 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  both  of  the  relig* 
Ion  tmd  literatore  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  of  the 
Oriental  lanKnages,  and  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinction had  been  conferred  npon  him.  He  bad 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  Court  of 
Kandy ;  and  at  his  inonguration  as  a  priest  he 
had  the  honor  of  riding  on  the  king's  own 
elephant.  Mr.  Clough,  ((esirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  native  superstitions,  fhat 
he  miffht  be  the  better  prepared  to  expose 
tbeir  absurdity  and  impiety,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  at  their  religious  services, 
and  endeavored,  on  such  occasions,  to  engage 
the  priests  in  coDveisation,  in  the  hearing  of 
their  followers.  A  celebrated  festival,  called 
Banna  maddua,  at  which  the  priest  was  carried 
in  greet  pomp  on  the  shoulders  of  his  disciples, 
bruisbed  the  first  opportonity  of  conversing 
with  the  high-priest,  who  appoved  to  be  deep- 
ly impressM  with  what  he  neard,  and  vigitM 
Mr.  Clough  in  private,  for  further  informft- 
tion.  Mr.  Clough  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Qoe> 
pels  at  his  own  heathen  temple,  in  presence  of 
some  of  bis  napils,  educating  for  the  Budhist. 
priesthood,  wno  were  not  a  httle  surprised  at 
the  joy  which  ho  expressed,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  wrapped  up  the  book.  He  read  it 
with  diligence,  and  it  furnished  him  with  topicB 
of  inquiry,  which  led  to  tie  gradual  develop- 
meut  of  the  whole  system  of  human  redemp- 
tion. After  about  two  months,  the  priest 
avowed  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment,  pro- 
(based  his  find  conviction  of  tbe  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  expressed  a  widi  openly  to 
renounce  Buohism,  and  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fesMon  of  his  fiiith  in  Christ.  He  now  becime 
anxious  for  baptism,  declaring  that  he  r^;arded 
it  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  those  wbo 
were  not  worshipers  of  idols.  But  as  thii 
step  would  inevitably  subject  him  to  the  pri- 
vations of  poverty,  and  perhaps  to  the  attacks 
of  infuriated  idolatere  opoa  bis  life,  Mr.  Cloogh 
made  the  Governor  acquainted  with  all  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  received  an  im- 
mediate answer  trom  his  Excellency,  that  if 
the  priest,  from  conviction,  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian reUgion,  protection  should  l>e  afi<»ded  him. 


Meanwhile,  every  effort  was  tried  by  his  friends 
and  liie  priests  to  Bhake  big  resolntion ;  bot 
threats  and  pereuBsioos  were  alike  unaTailiog, 
he  had  ■■  counted  the  coat"  On  the  25th  of 
December.  1814.  he  pnt  off  the  yellow  robes  of 
his  profession,  and  was  pnblicl^  admitted  into 
the  visible  Church  of  C%riat,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowded  conp'egatioa,  by  the  otdioance 
of  Baptism,  receiving  the  name  of  Feterus 
Pandiita  Stkarrta.  Thus  did  ho  give  up  rank, 
offlaence,  connexions,  family,  and  all  that  the 
world  holds  dear,  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
Jesns,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  consci- 
ence. Through  the  interposition  of  Sir  Eobert 
Brownrigr,  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  '  ~ 
maintiun  himself.  His  literary  qoallBcati' 
obtained  for  bim  the  office  of  t^ingalese  trans- 
lator to  the  government,  at  a  fised  salary, 
Hia  studies  were  directed  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming,  at  a  future  period,  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  among  his  own  countrymen.  Many  of 
the  priests  were  so  shaken  by  this  conduct  of 
their  leardcr,  that  they,  also,  were  di  ' 
embracing  Christianity ;  bnt  there 
diiGcultv  in  the  way  :  when  they  caa 
robes,  they  lost  all,  even  their  freehold  estates, 
if  they  hfrd  any. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  misi 
they  had  to  monm  the  lose  of  one  of  their 


compamonB,Mr,Ault,  who  sank  under  ..  ._. 
disease  with  which  he  had  for  some  time  Iteen 
afflicted.  He  died  at  Battieaba,  and  was 
ferred  with  every  mark  of  respect  from 
classes  of  inhabitants.  His  career  was  short, 
bnt  not  without  effect.  In  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Qovemment  Gazettt  annonoc' 
ing  his  death,  after  bearing  tcstiraony  to  his 
piety  and  zeal,  it  is  added—-"  Poscsamg  rare 
quaMcations  for  ljie  meritorious  and  useful 
work  which  he  had  undertaken,  his  sQccess  in 
the  short  space  of  eight  months,  in  raising  at 
that  place,  a  respect  for,  and  a  decent  obser- 
vance of,  at  least  the  external  form  of  religion, 
was  tmij  remarkable.  And  although  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  made  any  converts  from 
either  the  heathen  or  Mohammedan  &ith  to 
that  of  Chrifittanitv ;  yet,  bv  the  establishment 
of  eight  schools  for  the  education  of  Hindoo 
children,  and  by  his  talents  and  address  having 
so  far  overcome  the  scmplea  and  prejudices  of 
their  parents,  as  to  introduce  the  reading  of 
the  New  Testament  as  the  only  school-book 
to  the  more  advanced  scholars,  he  has  laid  the 


About  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  system  of  villaf^  prcachiog  on  the  Lord's 
day,  in  the  vicim^  of  Colombo,  where  Mr. 
Harvard  was  then  Btatioued,  by  tneaos  of  in- 
terpreterB.  For  this  purpose  they  were  provi- 
ded with  Singateee  youths  from  the  govern- 
ment seminary,  who  were  deemed  compelcnt 
U>  interpret  tlie  missionaries'  discourses.  Two 
or  three  of  the  government  interpreters  were 
associated  with  tnem,  and  Sir  A.  Johnston  di- 


rected that  the  priucipal  Singaleae  intmireter  of 
the  Supreme  Court  sDould  accompany  Mr.  Har- 
vard whenever  required.  The  persons  bo  em- 
ployed were  previously  instructed  what  to  do ; 
the  native  congreganons  were  assembled  io 
the  government  school^;  the  meetings  wer« 
always  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and 
were  productive  of  considerable  benefit  to 
those  who  attended  them.  Thus,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  missionarieB, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  villages  were  regularly 
supplied  with  public  religions  instruction  every 
Sabbath.  While,  however,  we  admire  toe 
spirit  that  prompted  these  proceedings,  we  must 
not  omit  to  record  the  peraonal  inconvenience 
which  they  suffered  from  them,  as  a  waraine 
to  others.  Mr.  Harvard  confesses  that  "  eeaJ, 
undisciplined  by  prudence,  impelled  ns  to  eaer- 
tions,  in  these  itigerating  labors,  which  were  Un 
violent  to  be  Winjp;.  In  company  witii  tny 
interpreter,  I  have  frequently  traveled  twdve 
or  fifteen  miles  in  one  day,  addreaaing  three 
congr^tions,  and  returning  in  the  evening  to 
preach  m  English,  in  the  Fettah.  Mr.  Glo^t 
was  no  less  regardless  of  himself  The  leadii^ 
of  the  singing  also  devolved  on  ua,  which  wu 
even  more  laborious  than  preaching.  The 
abundance  of  the  harvest  and  the  pMicity  of 
laborers,  Is  the  onlj-apology  to  be  made  t<x 
efibrts  which  cannot  be  wholly  justified ;  and 


which  at  length  inflicted  injuries  uoon 
constitution  from  which  probably  it  will  ne 
wholly  recover." 

An  English  serrice,  for  natives  understand- 
ing  the  English  language,  was  also  opened  at 
this  time  in  Colombo ;  and  their  place  of  wop 
ship  having  become  too  small,  a  larger  build- 
ing was  commenced.  A  Sabbalh-school  of 
over  200  children  was  also  organized.     Tho 

Srinting-prees  waspnt  in  operation,  under  the 
irection  of  Mr,  Harvard,  and  soon  spelling- 
books,  hymn-books,  and  religious  books,  or 
tracts  of  different  kinds  were  printed  in  Ibe 
Singalese,  Tamil,  and  Portuguese  languages. 
The  mission  house  being  situated  on  the  main 
road  from  the  country  to  the  fort,  the  missioo- 
arics  had  frequent  opportunities  to  converse 
with  the  natives,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
town.  The  results  of  these  interviews  were 
often  encouraging  ;  and  in  one  instance  were 
productive  of  the  happiest  effects.  A  Budhist 
priest,  known  by  the  tiUe  of  the  Ava  Pbibst, 
was  introduced  to  them  by  a  note  from  the 
Rev.  O.  Bissei  This  man  possessed  much 
acuteness  of  intellect  enriched  by  scientific 
and  literary  research ;  he  was  highlv  respected 
V  bis  disciples,  and  had  attains  the  hononb- 
ile  distinction  of  Maba  Mauka.  He  avowed 
himself  an  atheist  in  nrinciplc ;  bnt  after  much 
discussion  his  unbelief  and  prejudice  were  over- 
come, and  he  became  a  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth.  In  proof  of  his  anocrity,  he  consented 
to  Mr.  Harvard's  preaching  in  the  temnle  of 
which  he  was  the  chief-pri(st  His  pride  was 
renounced,  and  he  became  a  docile  scholar. 


receiving  nith  meeknesd  iastraction  in  Ibe  Gist 

principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  with  a 
view  to  higbaptiani,  which  he  earnestly  desired. 
JLfter  some  time,  Mr.  Harvard  preached  in  his 
temple,  through  aa  interpreter,  in  front  of  the 
great  imafe,  to  a  large  congregation  of  priests 
aod  people,  from  1  Cor,  8:4:"  We  know 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  (here 
is  none  other  God  but  one."  On  their  retom 
to  Colombo  the  Ava  Priest  publicly  renoonced 
his  former  notions  and  waa  baptized  in  the 
fort  chnrch,  by  the  name  of  Geoeqb  Nado- 
Kts  DB  Sn-TA. 

Id  their  visits  to  the  native  Christians  in 
the  Tillages,  the  missionaries  were  occasionalty 
met  or  accompanied  by  Sir.  A.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Twifltleton,  and  even  the  Governor  with  hia 
lady  and  snite,  who  attended  divine  service,  with 
the  Singalese  Christians,  in  churches  of  the 
humblest  stmctare.  Thia  coantenaucc  of  the 
highest  official  antborities  in  the  island  tended 
to  obviate  difficulties  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  found  it  hard  to  remove-  There 
«-ae  one  prejudice,  however,  which  they  conid 
not  immediately  overcome.  The  native  Chris- 
tians had  a  strong  objection  to  their  women 
appearing  in  a  place  of  worship,  except  at  the 
admin iatration  of  baptism,  ana  the  celebration 
of  marriage.  This  was  so  prejudicial  to  the 
domestic  character  of  the  people  that  the  mis- 
sionaries resolved  to  peiaevere  until  they  should 
see  the  mothers  ana  daughters  of  tJie  Chris- 
tiaos  taking  their  proper  place  in  the  chnrch 
in  which,  ^tter  much  effort,  they  were  edcc«sb 
fnl. 

He  converted  Ava  Priest,  George  Nadoris, 
manifested  a  strong  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
his  idolatrOQs  coontrymen.  It  appeared  that 
half  the  priests  and  temples  in  the  island  had 
been  under  his  coiitroL  He  accompanied  the 
missionaries  in  tli^  preaching  excursions 
round  tie  countiy,  when  he  addressed  laige 
companies  of  people,  from  800  to  1,000  at 
time,  in  the  most  urely  and  eloquent  mannei 
and  his  character  as  a  priest  was  so  wc 
known  before  his  conversion,  that  wherever  he 
went  the  people  rec<»uizedhim,andthe  efibcts 
produced  by  his  public  disconrsea  were  re- 
markable. The  priests  came  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  even  from  the  inte- 
rior, to  contend  with  him.  Great  nnmbera  of 
the  superior  order  of  priests  avowed  themselves 
convinced  of  (he  truth  of  Christianity ;  bat 
they  were  not  willing,  like  George  Kadoris.  to 
deny  themselves  and  take  xcp  the  cross.  There 
waa,  however,  one  exception.  Nadoris  had  a 
friend  among  them,  who  possessed  considerable 
property,  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  foreign  languages. 
His  disposition  was  meek,  aniT  his  manners 
I|repO!«essing.  When  introduced  to  the  mis- 
donaries  by  his  friend  and  instructor,  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  diffiatisfied  with  the  pagan  super- 
stiUons;  offered  himself  for  baptism,  and  beg- 
ged to  be    instructed  in  the  principles  of 
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Ohristiatiity.     The    knowledge    which    the 

brethren  had  by  this  time  acquired  of  the  de- 
ceptive character  of  the  natives,  made  them 
cautious  in  the  admission  of  candidates.  In 
the  present  instance  their  ezamiuatiou  of  the 
man's  motives  was  more  than  usually  severe; 
but  tJiey  could  detect  no  sinister  design.  His 
replies  to  their  questions  were  given  with  the 
greatest  Mparcnt  sincerity;  and,  after  putting 
him  (^  for  a  considerable  time,  they  ffjt  so 
well  satisfied  with  him,  that  they  could  no 
longer  resist  his  importunity  to  be  received 
into  the  Christian  church,  fie  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Bmiamia  Pari).  "  It  was 
most  gnitilying,"  oDservcd  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  on  the  occasion,  "^  to  see  the  very 
men  who  had  l)een  devoted  to  a  heathen  priest- 
hood, Hurniounting  every  prejudice  of  edncation 
and  profiissiou,  and  convinced  of  the  delusion 
of  that  idolatrv  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  preach."  He  also  further  remarked  "  that 
it  was  one  of  many  proo&  of  the  good 
effect  produced  among  the  natives  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1815,  Rev.  Joha  Me- 
Senny  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  was  followed,  early  in  1816,  by  four  mor^ 
MasTS.  CoBavxty,  Carver,  Broadb^J,  and  JaA- 
aon,  as  a  reinforcement;  and  a  young  man, 
named  Salmon,  was  appointed  as  an  assistant 
miffiionary.  He  was  the  first  preacher  tiiey 
had  obtained  from  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  His  acquaintance  with  several 
langnages  rendered  him  a  valuable  acquisition 
as  an  interpreter,  and  he  was  received  on  trial, 
and  appointed  to  the  Matnra  station,  with 
Mr.  Callaway,  to  whom  be  proved  a  useful  col- 
league. Not  long  after,  a  second  ^oucg  man, 
named  John  Antnoniez,  also  born  id  the  coun- 
try, was  employed  as  a  local  preacher  at  Gall& 

The  building  commenced  at  Colomiio  waa 
finished  and  opened  for  public  worship  on 
Sunday,  December  23d,  1816.     An    appro- 

Sriate  disconrse  was  preached  by  Mr.  Clough 
■om  Ps.  122  :  6.  It  was  provided  wiUi  an 
organ,  purchased  at  Galle.  In  the  eveniuK  a 
second  service  was  held,  which  was  crowded, 
the  Governor  and  his  lady,  and  moat  of  the 
civilians  and  military  officers  of  the  station 
being  present,  together  witJi  a  number  of  re- 
spectable natives. 

It  was  now  agreed  to  have  service  in  Eng- 
lish every  Sabbath  at  1  A.M.,  and  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening ;  also  a  Singalese 
service  at  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
The  missionaries  now  bef;an  to  hold  annual 
conferences  for  the  r^ulabon  of  the  conceroa 
of  the  missioa  It  is  said  of  them  in  the  So 
ciety's  Beport,  "By  preaching,  catechizing, 
conducting  native  schools,  and  printing  the 
Scriptures  and  useful  books,  they  are  lav- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  work,  whicn, 
if  zealoQsiy  supported,  promises,  under  Uie 
blcsdng  of  God,  to  re-ereet  the  temples  of 
Christ  nOtr  in  ruins,  through  the  neglect  of 


Christiiuu ;  to  arrest  the  devastatiDg  progrces 
of  P^anUm  Eiad  HohammedaniBin,  now  Blmost 
triomphant  over  the  feeble  remainB  of  Chriat- 
iaoity ;  to  reasaert  the  honor  and  victoriea  of 
the  croae ;  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  salvation  throngii  an  island,  the  esaential 
principle  of  whose  religion  is,  to  deny  God, 
and  whose  almoot  murera«l  practice  is,  to  woi> 
ship  devils." 

The  concema  of  the  misaon  were  daily 
gathering  strength,  and  the  miasionariea, 
hoping  to  occupy  Caltar&  the  ensning  year, 
SGEed  for  four  additional  missionaries,  to  en- 
able them  to  occupy  all  the  coaat  to  Galle 
and  two  more  to  go  northward.  In  porsn 
ance  of  this  arrangement,  they  established 
tbcmselvea  among  the  Tamil  popolati 
JaAha,  IVincom^ee,  and  Batticaloa ;  a 
early  as  1819,  they  had  opened  schools  in  the 

g'iucipal  villages  along  the  western  coast, 
om  Negoulbo  to  Galle.  For  twenty  years 
the  Wealeyan  missionaries  carried  on  the  work 
of  geDeral  education  in  the  maiitlme  provin- 
ces, which  was  afterwards  taken  np  ty  the 
Government  in  1834.  They  did  not  aspire  to 
the  commaoication  of  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  which  had  already  been  provided  for 
in  the  seminary  of  Colomno — on  institution 
muntaioed  by  the  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  chie&  and  higher  order 
of  the  natives ;  but  in  the  principal  villages, 
to  which  they  extended  their  operations,  the 
children  of  tie  peasantry  were  instrncted  by 
the  '^esleyans  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  essentials  of  general  elementaiyknow' 
ledge. 

The  nsnal  objection  was  at  first  urged  to  fe- 
males learning  to  read;  but  this  was  soon 
overcome ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  the  at- 
tention of  the  missionaries  was  directed 
strongly  to  an  object  which  has  since 
kept  steadily  is  view ;  the  edncation  of  the 
SingaJese,  tnrough  the  medium  of  their  own 
vernacular  tongaa  Until  token  up  by  Qie 
Wceleyans,  this  important  department  had 
been  eiclnsively  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, who  ocoiipied  themselves  in  every  paw- 
sela  and  temple,  in  teaching  to  write  upon 
oloa,  and  read  ti'om  the  legendary  books  of  the 
Badbists.  In  their  hands  education  was  of  the 
lowest  description,  and  the  priests  themselves 
were  bnt  a  stage  in  advance  of  their  pupils. 
Science  formed  no  featnre  in  their  own  ednca- 
tion i  history  is  confined  to  the  events 
nected  with  rclieion  and  its  movements  ; 
dicine  is  culled  from  the  imperfect  notices  of 
their  ancient  Sanskrit  anthorities;  and  astro- 
nomy, degraded  into  the  mere  dreams  of 
astrology,  is  affected  to  be  stodied  by  the 
priests,  who,  by  a  singular  antnn&ly,  shsj«  its 
cnltivatioB  wiU)  the  tom-tom  beaten,  orberra- 
wagos,  one  of  the  lowest  and  least  respected 
castes  in  Ceylon. 

Vernacalar  edncation  was  begnn  by  the 
Wesleyans  in  1817,  in  the  hope  of  sBperoeding 


the  Budbist  priesthood  in  this  department } 
and  so  Buccesefiil  was  the  ^rt,  that  before 
the  doee  of  the  year,  upwards  of  1000  scholars 

were  in  attendance ;  twelve  months  after  the 
number  increased  to  JOOO  ;  and  during  thirty 
years  that  the  system  has  been  in  opoution, 
upwards  of  21,000  pnpils,  females  as  well  as 
males,  have  from  time  to  time  been  instructed 
in  the  nnmeroos  schools  of  the  mission.  Xo 
religions  test  is  required  for  admiffiion,  and  □<> 
compolsion  is  exerted  to  enforce  participation 
in  the  Christian  services  of  the  schools.  The 
objections  of  parents  are  at  once  respected,  if 
advanced ;  but  the  instances  have  been  rare  in 
which  any  scmples  have  ever  been  urged, 
either  by  the  priesthood  or  by  the  people,  to 
any  portion  of  the  system. 

But  laborions  and  extended  as  have  been 
these  ^orts  of  the  Wesleyans,  tiie  tenor  of 
their  observation  and  experience  has  pro- 
duced a  conviction  that  howevw  efBeient  edo- 
cation  may  have  proved  among  the  Bndhists 
as  a  pioneer  and  precursor  for  toe  introduction 
of  Christianity,  its  value  is  bat  secondary 
as  compared  with  preaching  to  adults,  and 
awaking  the  native  mind  through  the  instm- 
meatality  of  tiie  [lalpit  and  printing-press. 
'"  Under  this  conviction,"  says  Sir  E.  Teunant, 
"  the  Uethodists  have  been  the  closest  investi- 
gators of  Budhism,  the  most  profound  students 
of  its  sacred  books  in  the  original,  and  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  both  in  the  classi- 
cal and  vernacular  langnagee  of  Ceylon." 
The  infonnation  thos  acquired  has  been  Bedn> 
lously  employed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of 
works  in  Singalese,  demonstrative  of  the  ernns 
of  Budhism,  and  illastrative  of  the  evidenoea 
and  institutions  of  Christianity.  To  the  value 
of  these  publications  and  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  their  promnlgation  throughout  Cey- 
lon, the  missionaries  of  other  churches  who 
labor  in  the  same  field  with  the  Uethodists, 
have  borne  their  cordial  and  concurrent  attes- 

Of  the  converts  made  firom  paganism  to 
Christianity,  by  the  instrumentality  of  oar 
miseiooaries  in  Ceylon,  we  have  the  following 
testimony  &om  Mr.  Harvard,  in  answer  to  tha 
inquiry  of  the  committee :  "  As  it  respects 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  our  converts 
have  undergone,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  s^ 
ing,  that  in  every  case  it  has  been  real,  accord- 
ing to  its  degree.  There  has  been  a  real  oHt* 
viction  of  the  falsehood  of  their  previous  fluth, 
and  a  real  persuasion  of  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Gospel.  I  h&ve  had  every  (nipoT' 
tnnity  of  being  satisfied  on  this  point  As  in 
each  case  of  convermon  &om  heathenism  the 
change  bss  been  real,  so  it  has  been  operative. 
a  none  c^  them  have  there  beoi  any  linger- 
JDgB  after  thdr  former  idolatry.  They  hftve 
renounced  their  fonner  practices ;  ud,  eo  for 
as  my  knowledge  has  gone,  their  conduct  baa 
been  a  constant  conformity  to  Christiaa 
pTadm.     To  a  very  gratifying  extent  the 


diange  in  our  eoiiTerta  has  been  ezpemnental. 
It  is  scared;  to  be  expected  Uiat  a  man  com- 
ing oat  of  uie  dukn^  of  heatiienian,  ander 
the  ordJDMj  inSoence  of  the  Spirit,  ahonld 
verj  npidly  amirdt«id  Ibe  thinge  of  God. 
Eowerer,  in  all  we  have  been  satisfied  of  a 
conviction  of  ton,  and  an  efmeet  deeire  to  be 
saved,  la  some  cases  we  have  hod  [vofteioDa 
of  reli^oiu  enjoifmeat  that  we  dare  not  call 
'n  question,  and  which  have  been  justified  hy 
"  r  faithfulness  and  conastency 
have  heard,"  sa^  Mr.  Fox. 
n  1823,  "  in  this  conntry,  both  ia  the 
and  Portogoeee  langosKes,  as  art^ 
atisbctoTf  sentimeDts  (^  ChristiaD 
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Beaming  with  Bmilea,  while  the  last  audible 
Boand,  '  Yaiu,  Wahantey,'  Jesos,  m;  Saviour, 
passed  the  dying  lipa." 

In  the  years  1826  and  1827,  sereral  other 
priests  of  the  highest  daas  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  fiulh,  and  have  become  active 
agents  in  the  mission.  An  ingtitnUon  for  the 
inetroction  of  yoon^  native  converts,  with  a 
view  to  the  Christian  ministry,  has  been  in 
saccesstiil  operation  since  1B26. 

Eandy,  the  capital  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  was  occupied  aa  a  mission  station  in 
184Q.  This  mission,  besides  its  immediate 
benefit  to  the  people,  led  to  an  inveetigaljou  of 
the  mbject  of  government  support  of  idola- 
tiy.  This  eiposore  ronaed  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  Christian  world,  which 
was  followed  by  the  isBoinK  of  those  instruc- 
tions which  led  to  the  disseverance  of  the 
guilty  and  misctiievoQs  connexion  between  the 
government  and  the  idola&ons  and  Bopersti- 
tioos  pnkctices  of  their  Bndhist,  Hindoo,  and 
Uohainmedan  sabjecls. 

In  1842  a  mission  was  established  among 
that  wild  and  barbarous  people,  called  the 
Veddabs,  who,  in  a  state  of  savage  indepen- 
dence, inhabit  thejongte  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  a  few  days'  journey  from  Batticaloa. 
God  has  crowned  the  cnterprize  with  his  bless- 
ing, and  granted  his  eervanta  great  success. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  learned  and  devoted 
missionaries  with  which  God  has  favored  the 
Ceylon  mission,  the  pres,  in  the  different  lac- 
Knages  spoken  there,  naa  done  a  noble  work.  It 
has  not  only  presented  them  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  a  Ungoage  which  thev  can  read,  bat 
has  also  ruraished  them  with  sdiool-books,  and 
works  on  history,  bio^phv,  science,  and  the- 
dhgy,  besides  a  penodical  literature.  The 
Ceylon  native  ministry  are  a  class  of  very  able, 
devoted,  and  zealoos  men,  continually  growing 
in  number  and  efficiency. 

The  manner  in  which  the  missitaiaries  have 
to  meet  and  combat  the  Budhism  and  devil- 
worship  in  Ceylon,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing commnnicatioQ  from  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Bippon,  of  Point  de  Galle,  addressed  to  Uie 
secretaries  of  the  society  in  18fil :  "  Ou  m; 


urival  here,  I  found  Mr.  Dickson  doing  the 

full  work  of  this  lai^  and  important  circoit, 
and  laboring  among  the  people  with  great 
acceptability  and  success,  preaching  in  three 
different  laognages  weekly,  and  taking  long, 
fatiguing  journeys,  but  so  worn  down  by  dis- 
ease and  incesaut  labors,  that  it  was  puafid 
to  see  him  or  hear  him  speak.  I  was  tnanhihl 
that  I  came  out  by  the  quickest  route,  or 
otherwise  the  life  of  a  vsJuable  missionai; 
most  have  been  sacrificed,  and  this  important 
station  left  unoccupied.  He  much  needed  the 
rest  which  be  is  now  taking  on  the  continent, 
and  I  sineeiely  pray  that  it  may  be  blessed  to 
his  complete  restoration  to  healtn,  though  there 
is  too  mnch  reason  to  fear  that  his  disease  is 
too  far  advanced  to  bo  arrested.  I  relieved 
him  at  once  of  the  English  work,  and,  in  a 
month,  had  so  far  acquiied  the  Ceylon-Fortn- 
^nese,  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it  I  fonnd 
It  a  miserably  corrupt,  and,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  worthless  dialect,  bnt  still  valuable  to 
a  missionary,  as  the  onlr  means  by  which  he 
can  communicate  the  Giospel  to  many  thon- 
sands  of  perishing  souls.  My  Singnlese  work 
is  assuming  an  intensely  interesting  character. 
Though  I  a(n  diliaently  studying  the  language, 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  mosth  or  two  before  I 
can  reach  the  people  through  this  medium  as 
effectnaliy  as  I  wish ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  n^ug  an  interpreter.  The  bead 
master  of  the  govenunent  mixed  school  kindly 
offered  his  service  gratuitously,  and,  as  he  pos- 
sessed peculiar  qosJifications  for  the  work,  wo 
spend  many  evenings  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, preaching  to  a  deeply  interesting,  but 
fearfolly  deluded  people,  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  The  diCBcultiee  in  the  way 
of  llieir  convetstoa  are  stupendous.  My  cir- 
cuit embraces  about  half  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces,— the  whole  island  being  divided  into 
five  provinces  for  government  purposes, — and 
extends  along  a  £nsely  populate  sea-coast 
for  thirty-five  miles,  and  as  far  into  the  jungle 
as  the  imagination  can  teach,  for,  unforln- 
nately,  this  is  the  only  means  I  have  at  present 
of  penetrating  there.  The  peap'le  are  in  theory 
all  Budhistsj  bnt  in  practice,  all  devil-wor- 
shipers. 

"  Within  four  miles  of  my  house  there  are  six- 
teen Budhiat  temples.  In  one  of  these  alone 
there  are  thirty  priests  I  The  whole  nnmbw 
of  priests  in  this  circuit  is  perhaps  500.  It  ia 
not  by  hwnan  might,  nor  by  power,  that  we 
can  prevail  against  such  a  host  as  this  I  Fre- 
quently, in  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  hear  the 
muHC  from  the  devil  dances  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  attended  these  midnight  orgies, 
and  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  anv  person  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  strength  witn  which  this 
soperglition  hinds  down  an  otherwise  acute, 
ingimious  and  intelligent  people.  N'ever  did 
a  Christian  congregation  in  England  listen 
with  more  nnbrokrai  silence,  nor  an  audience 
in  Exeter  Hall  hang  with  more  complete  ah- 
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aorption  of  son]  on  the  lips  of  its  most  chosen 
Bpeakere,  tban  these  people  do  on  the  frantic 
gestures,  aod  hideons  veilings,  and  senseless 
IDcantalioDS  of  the  devil  priest  To  their  coDt 
ceptiona,  he  ia  penetrating  the  inraible  world, 
ftod  communing  with  spirits.  Hia  aacendancy 
over  their  taiaaa  is  complete.  He  is  the  great 
intercessor  between  devils  and  men,  for  the 
removal  of  all  evil,  and  bestflwment  of  all 
cood.  Withont  the  priest,  notiiiD^  can  be 
done.  If  a  house  is  to  be  bnilt,  if  a  journey  ia 
to  be  taken,  if  a  child  ia  to  be  born,  devils 
most  be  {tropitiated,  and  their  taror  aecored ; 
bot,  especialiv,  in  cases  of  sickness  where  all 
ordinary  metliods  of  core  have  fuled,  devil 
dances  and  incantations  are  the  last  resort,  the 
poor  deluded  wretches  often  dying  in  the  midst 
of  the  ceremoniea,  although  the  priest  has  per- 
haps offered  a  fowl  in  sacrifice,  dug  open  eraves 
and  slept  in  them,  and  fried  eggt  m  human 
i(u/Js,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  influence 
to  perform  tie  core  I  An  evil  so  wid&flpread 
^d  80  deep-rooted  witt  not  be  easily  de- 
stroyed ;  and  a  conviction  of  its  magnitude, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  extra- 
ordinary means  for  its  extinction,  has  grown 
upon  me  daily. 

"  The  whole  system  received  a  severe  shock 
last  autnmn  at  Matura,  its  great  stronghold. 
The  priests  there  are  considered  the  cleverest 
in  the  island;  and  Mr. Mnrdock, the  Secretary 
of  the  Singalese  Tract  Society,  being  at  tiiat 

Iilace  on  bnsineta,  challenged  tie  pneats  pub- 
iclv,  and  oflered  them  a  large  reward  if  they 
woold  caoae  any  of  their  incantations  to  take 
effect  upon  him,  by  causing  him  to  fall  down 
dead ;  tor  these  priests  profesa  to  be  the  dis- 
pensers of  death  to  the  living,  as  well  as  of 
life  to  the  dying.  They  used  all  the  methods 
of  preparation  I  have  already  mentioned,  sleep- 
ing in  graves  for  many  nights,  and  met  Mr. 
Murdocfc,  in  the  presence  of  many  hundreds  of 
Singalese,  who  had  gathered  together  to  wit- 
ness the  experiment  on  tie  day  appointed. 
Thar  first  effort  was  to  evade  the  ciallenge. 
They  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  should  be  tried  for  murder  if  they  killed 
him.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  the 
government  authorities,  and  an  Mndetired  per- 
mission obtained  for  them  to  do  their  worst 
Their  neit  attempt  was  to  intimidate.  Their 
incantations  never  fiuled;  hia  death  was  cei^ 
tain  if  he  tried  them ;  and  he  had  better  spare 
himself  at  once  and  run  no  riak.  When  thc^ 
foiled,  they  were  driven  lastly  to  the  test,  and  a 
miserable  fwlnre  it  was.  They  stood  reading 
their  iocanfations,  baming  resin,  and  blowing 
its  fames  upon  him,  for  more  than  an  honr, 
'  and  the  people  looked  when  he  ahould  have 
swollen  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly,  bat  after 
they  had  looked  a  great  while,  and  saw  no 
harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their  minds,' 
if  not  with  reference  to  him,  at  least  with 
reference  to  tie  power  of  these  charms.  A 
derisive  cry  was  raised  thioaghout  the  crowd, 


and  the  devil  priests  have  since  been  hooted 
through  the  streets  of  Hatnia.  I  have  tried 
the  same  plan  with  great  success  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Oalle  ;  and.  even  tonight,  I  have 
joat  returned  from  a  village  where  I  had  been 
undergoing  a  test,  in  some  respects  similar.  I 
challenged  the  priests  some  weeks  a^,  when 
tiey  refused  to  meet  me.  affiigninr  various  rea- 

why  they  could  '  do  me  no  nnrt,'  as,  timt 

s  or  a  difierent  nation,  &c.  1  have  spent 
several  evenings  in  replying  to  their  excuses 
pnblicly,  to  the  people  of  the  village ;  and, 
being  driven  to  extremi^,  they  resolved  to 
make  a  grand  effiirt  to-night  to  put  me  down, 
as  they  term  it,  which  means,  to  make  me  CUl 
senseless  to  the  ground,  and  to  caoae  blood  to 
gush  from  my  nose,  ears,  and  mouUL  The 
spirit  which  can  conceive  such  a  tiing  is  dia- 
bolical ;  bat  the  cool  determination  that  can 
resolve  toaccomplisiit,8hows  to  tcAaJ  a  degrw 
tiese  men  can  imbibe  the  evil  spirit  of  tneir 

"  They  brought  priests  twen^-oeven  miles 
from  Matnra  to  helpthcm.and  spent  many  days 
in  preparation  by  digging  open  graves,  tc 
They  have  also  had  two  acvil  dances  in  the 
village  to-day,  but  whether  to  gain  power  for 
the  experiment  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The 
news  reached  Galle ;  and  ui  coaches  fall  of 
people,  with  about  thirty  on  foot,  flocked  to 
the  village,  wiere  a  number  of  Singalese  peo- 
ple were  gathered  to  receive  me.  1  preached 
to  them  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  two  diflercnt 
parties  of  priests,  who  did  not  dare  to  face 
me,  were  reading  tieir  incantations  against 
me  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the 
people  were  watching  with  intense  interest, 
not  knowing  what  moment  I  should  &11  to  the 
ground.  When  alt  was  over,  and  they  saw  1 
was  uninjured,  thdr  astonished  looi:s  showed 
that  to  IhetT  minds  at  least  I  had  passed 
through  a  perilous  ordeal,  however  ridicnions 
it  was  to  me.  My  chief  difficulty  is  to  con- 
vince the  q)ectators  that  they  are  as  safe  from 
these  influences  as  I  am.  To  make  this  point 
quite  sure,  I  have  promised  to  take  a  little  Sin- 
galese boy,  next  Tuesday  night,  and  have 
offered  a  reward  of  ten  rupees  to  any  priest 
who  will  cause  incantation  to  take  tfiect  npon 
him,  on  condition  that  the  child  shall  not 
know  what  they  are  attemptinz-,  and  that  do 
effort  shall  be  made  to  frighten  nim.  Failures 
snch  as  that  of  to-night,  go  like  an  electric 
shock  through  the  whole  population,  and  the 
effect  will  be  seen  after  many  days.  I  find 
this  the  most  effectual  method  of  arousing  the 
people  and  gaining  their  attention,  and  caa 
ever  after  raise  a  good  congre^tion  in  the 
villages  where  the  emeriments  have  been 
tried.  I  have  one  last  blow  to  strike  at  this 
system,  by  a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  in  the 
province,  to  meet  me  publicly  before  the  facfl 
of  the  people ;  and  then,  with  this  kind  -of 
oppoidtJon  to  them  I  shall  have  done. 

"  Our  prospects  with  reference  to  the  over- 


throw  of  Budhism  were  never  so  cheenng  as 
thej  are  &t  present.  Oar  excellent  chaurmai), 
ttie  BcT.  Daniel  J.  Gogerl^,  has  pnblisheti  a 
series  of  pamphlets,  entitied  The  Iniituits  of 
Ckriitiatiiti/,  in  which  the  errore  of  Budhism, 
gcogrsphii^,  philosopbicai,  and  Uieological, 
are  pointed  oat  with  unanswerable  force.  The 
e<fBtem  recU  oader  the  blow.  There  ia  perhaps 
not  a  more  profound  Badhist  scholar  in  the 
island  than  he,  not  cvea  among  the  priests 
themselves.  The  priests  ore  reading  them  and 
comparing  the  extracts  with  the  works  of 
Bodha ;  and  if  a  priest  be  asked,  why  none  of 
them  attempt  an  answer,  his  replv  general- 
ly is,  'Who  is  able!'  and  his  meml  counte- 
nance is  a  sufficient  atlcstation  of  his  sincerity. 
I  am  making  arrangements  to  furnish  every 
priest  in  my  circnit  with  a  complete  set. 

"One  of  the  mightiest  agencies  which  is 
now  at  work  for  the  evangelization  of  SouUi 
Ceylon,  is  a  Singalese  Beligious  Tract  Society. 
It  u  entirely  nnaectarian  in  its  character,  and 
>8  sapported  by  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Its  income  is  above  £500  a  year,  with 
an  annual  grant  of  ISO  reams  of  paper  from 
the  London  Tract  Society.  It  has  already 
pointed  and  pnt  into  active  cirenlatlon  397,600 
Sinhalese  tracts ;  140,600  of  which  were  print- 
ed daring  the  last  year.  It  has  also  a  widely 
circulated  monthlj  periodical,  and  has  issued 
a  Singatcse  hymn  book,  and  a  history  of  the 
patriarchs.  It  is  condncled  with  great  energy 
and  efficiency  bj^  its  eecretary,  fi&.  Murdock, 
who  was  maiidy  instmmental  in  its  eatablish- 
mcDt,  and  who  relinquished  a  highly  lucrative 
government  situation  that  he  might  gi' 
undivided  attention  to  these  and  Kindred  ob- 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  onr  prospects  are 
faonetnl ;  our  movements  against  Budhism 
and  devil  worship  are  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
and  we  have  manifest  tokens  of  the  presence 
ind  blefflin^  of  God  upon  our  labors.  Impres- 
sions are  widely  scattered ;  the  Gospel  seed  is 
sown  in  many  hearts  tiD  grew  in  secret  for  a 
time ;  convictions  are  produced,  and  soals 
eaved. 

"  The  meet  available  portion  of  the  circnit 
for  missionary  efibrt  is  within  a  cirele  of  four 
miles  around  my  dwelling ;  but  i 
tains  one  bnnm^  and  seventy  viilagts,  and 
there  are  jungle  districts  where  I  fear  the  foot 
of  »  missionary  must  not  tread  for  years  to 
come.  The  eitent  of  population  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  though  my  residence 
is  a  mile  frem  the  fort  and  town  of  Galle, 
liie  Matura  high  road,  GOO  persona  pass 
every  hour  throughout  the  day." 

The  mission  in  South  Cejion  is  the  oldest 
Wesleyan  mission  among  a  heathen  populi 
m  the  eastern  world ;  it  is  now  in  it;i  forty-first 
year,  having  been  commenced  in  the  year  1814. 
In  this  quarter  of  the  world,  the  misdotiaries 
have  had  to  eacoonter  the  most  formidable 
systems  of  pagan  idolatry ;  syatei 
16 
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led  by  immemorial  antiqaity,  wrapped  in  all 
the  sabtlltics  of  metaphysical  sophistry ;  em 
bodied  in  books  of  poetry  ana  philoeopfay, 

venerable  in  the  eyes  oT  the  people  for  talent 
and  afe ;  inculcated  by  a  numerous  and  learned 
priesthood,  and  intimately  associated  with 
every  circomstance  of  civil  and  domestic  life ; 
systems  too,  which  avowedly  encourage  the 
vdest  pasdons  of  the  human  heart,  promote 
an  utter  dereliction  of  sacred  principle,  and 
reduce  the  glorious  privilege  of  immortality  to 
an  imaginary  state  of  unimpassioned  repose,  in 
which  no  joy  shall  gladden,  and  no  pain  afflict, 
no  activity  aronse,  and  no  desire  ruffle ;  bnt  in 
which  the  human  mind  of  "  large  discourse," 
and  lofty  pres!^,  shall  sink  into  eternal  qui- 
escence and  annihilation.  Yet  truth  is  pre- 
vailing over  these  forms  of  errer.  Several  of 
the  "priests  have  become  obedient  to  the 
faith,"  and  many  thousands  of  the  people  have 
ioyfblly  renounced  the  boasted  advantages  of 
uieir  former  worship  for  "The  unsearchable 
ridies  of  Christ"  It  is  possible  that  the  So- 
ciety's mission  in  South  Ceylon  is  undervalaed.  ' 
The  mission  has,  however,  an  interest  of  its 
own,  both  present  and  prospective.  Budhism 
is  the  most  gigantic  form  of  error  with  which 
the  Christian  church  has  to  contend.  But  the 
southern  district  of  Ceylon  is  at  once  its  cra- 
dle and  its  strength.  Strike  it  here,  and  the 
wound  will  be  felt  to  its  very  centre.  Bndhism 
is  a  connected  system ;  its  doings  in  other 
lands  are  reported  here,  and  occurrences  in 
this  land  are  told  in  the  courts  of  kings  in 
Siam  and  Burmah,  and  travel  wherever  its 
connecting  machinery  is  found.  The  preeress 
and  triumph  of  Christianity  hero  would  tell  in 
every  part  of  the  ^tem,  and  be  a  prelude  to 
its  entire  downfall.  Prospectively  also  this 
mission  has  a  peculiar  interest ;  it  is  the  first 
fruits  of  all  the  future  missions  of  the  society  in 
Budhist  lands.  The  Budhism  of  China  is  only 
a  reflection  of  that  of  Ceylon,  which  was  its 
source.  Even  locally  it  is  situated  in  the  di- 
rect route  to  the  other  strenghohlsof  this  form 
of  error.  And  therefore  the  destinies  of  the 
future  only  confirm  tho  demand  which  the 
duties  of  the  present  enforce  that  existing  mis- 
sions to  the  Budhists  should  be  well  sustained 
in  all  the  means  that  are  necessary  to  secure 
their  greattat  present  and  permanent  effi- 
ciency. 

In  his  late  viatation  journal,  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  gives  an  account  of  the  great  success 
which  the  head  of  the  church  has  conferred 
upon  the  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
in  Ceylon  ;  we  had  intended  to  present  a  por- 
tion of  that  report  to  the  reader,  tint  the  space 
alloted  to  this  article  is  already  esbansted,  and 
we  can  only  in  conclusion  direct  attention  for 
more  particular  information  to  the  annexed 
labia— If esfejon  Missionary  Notices,  Antiital 
Reports  and  JUd/wdist  Magazine ;  Hough's 
Ckriitianity  m  India;  Sir.  J.  B.  Tennent's 
Ckristianitii  m  C^&m.— Rbv.  W.  Bbtlie. 


tack,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CHARLOTTE :  A  Tillaye  of  recaptured 
Africans,  in  lie  parish  of  St  John,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  occopied  by  the  Oborch 
Miffiionary  Society. 

CHERRAPOON JEB :   A  town 
Cassia,  or  Kosaaya  hilk,  250  m.  N.  E.  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  ia  a  Welsh  CalTJnistic  misdon. 


Am.  Baptist  Miss.  Union  in  AmiCMi. 

CHEROKEE:  The  chief  town  of  the 
Cberoliee  nation  in  the  Indian  temtory,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Cherokee  Mission  of  the  Am. 
Baptist  Hi^ionary  Union. 

CHBK  CILCS' :  An  ont  station  of  the  Hong- 
Eone-  Am.  Baptist  Mission  in  China. 
-  CnETrHINGSTILLE  :  A  Karen  viUage 
in  the  Amherst  dist  of  Bnrmah,  and  an  ont- 
BtatioD  of  the  Manlmain  Karen  Mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Mis.  Union. 

CHICHACOLE  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  Northern  Oircar, 
India,  60  m.  N.  B.  of  Tizagapatam. 

CHINA :  On  account  of  its  great  antiquity, 
its  eitent  of  territory,  its  vast  population,  ils 
physical,  social,  and  moral  condition,  its  poll- 
tit^  and  commercial  importance,  China  pre- 
B«its  a  high  claim  opon  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  the  philanthropist,  and  especially  the 
Christian.  And  this  claim  is  greatly  aug- 
mented at  the  present  time,  by  the  wonder- 
ful movement  among  its  Wive  population, 
for  the  reformation  M  ils  political,  social,  and 
religious  institutions.  Little  naa  known  of 
thb  great  empire,  in  the  Weetem  world,  till 
it  was  visited  Dy  the  Venetian  IraTeler,  Marco 
Fanlo ;  nor  were  his  discoveries  generally 
known  in  his  day.  The  researches  of  the 
Catholic  misgionariea  in  Peking,  early  in  the 
16th  century,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Western  powers  to  secure  a  profitable  trade 
with  China,  contributed  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country ;  and  these  have  snbso- 
quentiy  been  followed  up  by  Christian  mis- 
stona  and  commerce ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
aids,  the  interior  of  this  vast  kingdom  is  but 
vwy  impwfectlr  known. 

TerritoTid  Extent.-~-The  Chinese  Empire  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  on  the  sonth-west  by  Cochin-china, 
Iaob,  and  Bunnah.  By  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains on  the  side  of  Thibet,  it  is  separated  from 
Assam,  Bootan,  and  India.  Its  western  bor- 
der, including  Thibet.  Ladak  and  Hi,  eitend- 
ing  north  (o  the  Russian  territories,  ia  bonnded 
by  the  provinces  of  Lahore,  Cashmere,  Badak- 
shan,  Kokand  and  the  Eirghis  steppe.  But- 
sia  is  conterminous  with  China  from  the 
Kirghis  steppe  on  the  west,  to  the  sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk on  tiui  east,  3,300  miles,  the  Altai  and 
Daouriau  mountains  forming  a  natural  bound- 
ary between  these  two  great  empires.     The 


whole  Chinese  Empire  is  12,660  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, (about  half  that  of  the  gbbe,) 
comprising,  according  to  McCulkwh,  5,^0,000 
square  milee,  and  covering  about  one-third  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  and  about  one-ninth  of 
the  land  area  of  the  globe.  Rnseia  is  nearly 
6000  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  its  average 
breadth,  about  1,500  miles,  and  measures 
7,725,000  sq.  miles,  being  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  land  on  the  globe.  The  area  of  the 
British  Empire,  at  the  lowest  calculation  is 
6,508,000  square  miles.  Brazil  comprises  an 
area  of  3,390,000  square  miles,  and  the  United 
States  and  territories  measure  3.235,148  square 
miles,  situated,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  within 
the  most  eligible  portion  of  the  earth,  while  a 
large  part  of  the  British,  Rus^o,  Mid  Chinese 
empires,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  very  thinly 
-ttled. 

PoUtical  Divmons. — The  Chinese  divide  their 
empire  into  three  principal  parts,  according  to 
the  form  of  government  adopted  in  each  : — 
(1)  The  Eighteen  Provinces;  (2)  JHaruAurio, 
lying  north  of  the  gulf  of  lieantung,  and  east 
of  t&  Inner  Daoorian  mountain  to  the  Pacific ; 
'"J   Caionitd  Possessions,  including  Mongolia, 

1,  Kokonor  and  Thibet 

The  first  only  of  tbcae  is,  by  other  nation^ 
called  China.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  in  the 
Bootli-eastern  angle  of  the  continent.  In  ita 
scenery,  soil,  climate,  navigable  rivers  and  va- 
ious  and  abundant  productiois,  it  will  com- 
lare  witii  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  ha- 
litablc  globe.  The  Chinese  call  it  "The 
Eighteen  Provinces,"  "  The  Middle  Kingdom," 
and  other  pompous  names.  Thcv  r^ard  it  as 
inclndicg  withm  its  area,  themajorpartof  the 
earth,  and  as  occnpying  a  central  petition 
among  the  nations. 

Comparativt  Dmetisions  of  China  Proper. — 
The  dimensions  of  the  Eighleeu  Provinoes,  as 
defined  by  the  Chinese,  cannot  be  much  below 
2,000,000  square  miles,  including  the  provinces 
of  Cansuh  and  Ghihli,  a  little  exceeding  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  empire.  But  estimating 
China  Proper,  according  to  the  old  limita, 
McCulloch  makra  ita  area  1,348,870  sq.  miles. 
Its  length  from  north  to  sonth,  is  1474  miles, 
and  ita  breadth  1355  miles.  The  coast  line 
from  Hainan  to  Leautong  is  above  2,500  miles, 
its  inland  frontier  is  4,400  milfs,  making  it 
seven  times  larger  than  France,  fifteen  times 
[arf^  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly 
half  as  large  as  all  Europe,  which  contains 
3.650,000  square  miles.     The  area  of  China 


nited  States  of  America,  which  is  about 
1,558.424  sqoare  miles.  In  the  relative  pod- 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  China,  there  is 
considerable  resemblance,  which  involves  much 
Himilarity  of  climate.  They  are  both,  on  their 
eastern  snores,  washed  by  greei  oceans.  Bnt 
in  the  same  latitude,  Ouna  is  considoublj 
colder  than  this  coontiy. 
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Afounbiifu.— The  priodpal  monntuos  of  the 
Chioese  empire,  are  the  outer  Hiogaii,  Daon- 
rian,  Eiod  Altai,  separating  it  from  Russia  in 
Asia  OD  the  oorth.  Tbeae  monittaiDB  seldom 
rise  mor«  than  7,000  ^t  above  the  sea.  On  its 
westerD  border  are  tJie  Ak-tak,  Belar-tag,  and 
Kareliara monDtaina.  On  tbesoathem  border 
are  the  lofty  Himalaya,  ruDDiog  soath-easterl; 
to  abont  95<^  east  Iodk-,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1,000  miles.  In  the  intmor  of  its  vast 
colonial  domiaions,  are  the  Oelestial  Uountains, 
separating  Eastern  Torhiatan  from  Sonngaria; 
and.  mnniDg  nearlj  parallel  with  them  to  the 
sooth,  are  tite   Kwaolnn   moon  tains   running 


easterly  between  Ei  oa  the  north,  and  Thibet 
on  the  Boath.  These  ranges,  witii  partial  in- 
terruptions, extend  to  the  weefera  borders  of 
China  Proper,  and  between  them  lies  the  Great 
Desert  of  Oobi,  and  much  of  the  high  table 
land  of  Central  Asia.  Besides  these  are  tbe 
Taugnn  moDotains  on  the  north-wcat,  the  Ba;^ 
ankara  in  Kokonor,  the  Inner  Hingan,  Trsa- 
ning  Boath,  near  the  western  border  of  Man- 
chnria ;  and  there  is  still  another  long  range 
commencing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien 
river,  on  tbe  north,  and  mnning  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Bea-coast  to  tlie  northern  pomt  of 
Corea.  The  Bontb-weetem  and  soathcm  pro- 
Tincee  are  a  monntainoos  region,  thongh  to  a 
large  extent  capable  of  cnltivation,  and  very 
poductiTe.  In  the  mountains,  and  lof^  table 
lands  of  Central  Afia,  the  greatrivers  of  China 
originate.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  empire  are 
mountainoos,  aside  from  the  Desert  of  Oobi, 
bnt  ^erally  well  rewarding  the  husbandman 
for  his  toil.  The  character  of  the  Chinese  in- 
habiting those  monnlaJnoos  regions  differs  wide- 
h  from  that  of  thoee  residing  in  the  Great 
Plain,  the  fonnw  being  rongh  in  their  man- 
ners, and  bold,  hardy,  and  independent,  in  their 

Grtca  Daert  of  Gofii'.— Next  to  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara,  ia  Africa,  the  Desert  of  Gobi 
is  the  most  remarliabie.  It  lies  between  the 
Celestial  Moontains  on  the  north  and  the 
Kwanlno  range  on  the  north-west,  reaching 
from  the  Belar-tag  mountains  on  the  west,  to 
the  Inner  Uingan  or  Sialkoi,  oa  the  east,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,200  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  between  350  and  400  miles,  and  a  superfi- 
ml  area  of  about  1,200,000  scjnare  miles. 
Though  this  tract  is  not  all  entirety  desert, 
none  of  it  is  very  fertjle.  Its  great  altitnde  is 
snppoeed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  sterility. 
Along  the  soalhern  side  of  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains, is  a  strip  of  arable  land  of  from  50  to 
80  miles  in  width,  in  which  lie  nearly  all  the 
Mohammedan  cities  and  forts  of  the  southern 
circuit,  as  Kashgar,  Oksn,  Haini,  and  others. 
llie  Tarim  or  Yarkand  river  flows  eastwud 
through  this  fertile  tract,  and  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Lop-noT  lake.  About  east  long.  96°, 
at  the  Kiayn  pass,  the  desert  is  only  50  miles 
^de.  West  of  this  point  lies  what  is  called 
(he  Dee^t  of  Lop-por,  and  east  of  the  same  is 
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what  is  properly  termed  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 
llie  former  aeaert  is  about  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  latter  seldom  reaches  the  elevation  of  4000 
feet.  The  province  of  Kansah  reaches  aeros? 
this  desert  tract  to  tbe  base  of  the  Celestial 
Monntains.  Between  the  Altai  and  the  In- 
shan  mountains,  the  desert  is  from  500  to  700 
miles  in  width.    Within  this  tract  lies  the  de- 

Sressed  valley,  called  the  Shah-moh,  i.  e.  sandy 
oats,  varying  in  width  fivm  150  to  200  miles. 
the  lowest  depression  being  from  2,600  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  valley 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  sometimes 
rising  into  low  bills,  bat  generally  level,  with  a 
scan^  and  stinted  vtvelation ;  and  the  water, 
in  ite  nameroua  smsll  streams  and  lakes,  is 
brackish  and  unwholesome.  This  desert  is  an 
almost  complete  waste^  but  north  of  Kokonor, 
it  asmmes  its  most  terrific  appearaoce,  being 
rendered  intolerably  hot,  by  tbe  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  the  daizling  stones  and  the 
mountains  of  sand,  with  which  it  is  coveted, 
and  which  are  said  to  move  like  the  waves  of 
North  and  south  of  the  Shah-moh, 
there  is  a  gravelly  and  sometimes  rocky  sur- 
fiice,  which,  in  many  places,  aSbrds  good  paa- 
tarage  for  the  heras  of  the  Kalkas  triuB. 
From  the  south  of  the  loner  Hingan  range, 
the  desert  lands  reach  nearly  to  the  Chang-peh- 
shau,  north  of  Leautung.  Thus,  almost  from 
the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  Chinese  em- 
:  eastern  coast  there  is  nearly  a  con- 
tinnona  desert,  variable  in  width,  and  elevated 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Riveri  and  Late.— China  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vored as  to  the  means  of  internal  navigation. 
The  four  principal  rivers  are  the  Ydlow  river, 
the  Yangtsskiaitg,-Qie  Saa^itn  or  Amoar,  and 
the  Tarim  or  Yarkand.  Tbo  Yamchangbn,  in 
the  southern  bordera  of  Thibet,  supposed  to  be 
tbe  same  with  the  Brahmaputra,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Bay  of  Beng^,  is  also  a  noble 
stream  flowing  east  within  the  sontbem  bor- 
der of  Thibet  upwards  of  1000  miles.  Of 
these  the  Yellow  river  is  the  most  renowned 
Chinese  history ;  but  by  reason  of  its  rapid- 
ly incomparably  less  usefiil  than  the  Yangtm- 
kiang.  Besides  the  rivo^  of  China  Proper. 
whi(£  rise  in  the  moantains  and  highlands  of 
Thibet  and  Kokonor,  there  are  nomeroos 
streams  in  the  colonial  poseeraions  of  the  em- 
pire, which  are  either  lost  in  the  Great  Deaert 
or  empty  themselves  into  lakes,  or  dJ  their 
way  to  the  north  sea,  into  regions  sonth  of 
the  Himalaya,  or  west  of  the  Earakomra 
monntains.  Thoogb  the  lakes  are  nnnKroas 
and  nsefril  as  the  sources  of  rivers,  the  chan- 
nels of  navigation,  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  miUioDa  of  the  people,  yet  none  of 
them  can  compare  with  the  ^r^  lakes  of 
North  America.  The  lakes  lying  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  are  in  gene, 
ral  salt,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  great  evapo- 
ration. 
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Boundariet  and  CivU  Divisioiw  of  Chrna 

Propn-.— China  Proper  is  boonded  oq  the  east 
and  BODth-ettst  hy  tne  Pacific  Ocean  \  on  the 
Bonth  by  the  Pacific,  Cochin-china,  aod  the 
uncivilized  tribes  betweea  it  and  Bnnnah ; 
west  by  Bwm^,  Thibet  ajid  Kokonor ;  north- 
weat  and  north  by  the  province  of  Kftosiih 
ond  Inner  Mongoha,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  great  wall.  The  Kreat  wall  is 
Btrictly  the  northern  bonndary  of  China  Pro- 
per, thongh  a  part  of  Chibli  Uea  north  of  it 
The  eighteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, are  arranged  by  the  Chinese  into  the 
northern  and  eastern,  sonthem  and  western 
provinces,  according  to  their  relative  location. 

The  coast  of  China  is  dotted  bv  numy 
Bmali  islands,  which,  together  with  tSe  main 
land,  afford  nomeiouB  and  safe  retreats  to  vea- 
selB  during  the  terrible  storms  that  at  times 
sweep  then-  shores.  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
nnmerous  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who  sabsist 
by  fishing  and  occasional  piracy.  Between 
Hong-Kong  and  Nicgpo  the  coast  is  hi^h, 
and  barren,  giving  littla  promise  of  the  rich 
and  frnilful  regions  in  their  rear. 

Climate. — Tne  climate  of  China  Proper, 
compared  with  most  other  coaotriee  is  the 
same  latitade,  is  healthy.  China  has  not  been 
gabject  to  those  widespread  and  deetmctive 
pestilences  which  have  so  often  swept  over 
nindoeten,  and  other  portions  of  the  eastern 
world.  It  is  seldom  visited  with  extreme 
drongbt.  Its  average  temperature  is  esti- 
mate lower  than  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  same  latitade.  The  climate  on  the  coasts, 
like  that  of  our  Atlantic  States,  is  changeable, 
.  and  rheumatic  and  pulmonary  comjilainte  are 
common.  On  the  Great  Plain,  which  reaches 
from  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  Yanglsdiiong,  a 
distance  of  100  miles,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  aboat  210,000  square  miles,  the  climate 
varies  according  to  ile  latitude  and  elevation. 
The  northern  part  is  more  elevated  and  solo- 
hrioos  j  the  southern  and  eastern  Bections,  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  and  the  sea-coast,  are  low 
and  marshy,  and  agues,  fevers  and  kindred 


mous  population  of  177  millions,  it  must  be, 
to  the  natives,  in  the  main,  a  healthy  coantiv. 
Bat,  tD  foreigners,  it  has  proved  very  nnhealth- 
fol. 

The  maximtun  heat  of  Shanghu,  in  lat. 
310  24'  N.,  according  to  Dr.  Lockhart,  is 
100°  Fah.  and  the  mininmn  24°.  The  ioe  is 
not  thick,  and  the  snow  continnee  only  a  short 
time.  In  a  single  day  the  thermometer  some- 
times varies  20°,  and  the  spring  winds,  both 
here  and  even  downwards  te  Canten,  arc 
chilly.  The  climate  of  Ningpo  is  considered 
more  pleasant  and  salnhrions  than  Shanghai. 
In  the  conrse  of  the  year  the  thermometer  at 
this  place  is  reported  to  range  between  24° 
and  1070,  and  changes  of  20O  in  two  hours 
sometimes  occur.  la  Shanghai,  Ningpo, 
Fuh-chan,  Amoy,  and  to  some  extent  in  Can- 


ton, fires  ftre  necessary  to  foreignras  in  the 
winter  and  ^rins ;  but  the  Chinese  dispense 
with  them  in  their  dwellings,  and  in  some 
measure  supply  the  deficiency  by  ctotliing 
themselves  in  skins,  and  by  wearing,  at  the 
time,  several  suits  of  ^pare],  which 
give  them  a  grotesque  appearance.  They 
often  carry  about  with  them  small  stoves,  filled 
with  charcoaL  Fub«haa,  in  abont  29°  N. 
lat,  is  among  the  healthiest  of  the  five  ports. 
Amo^  has  a  delightAil  climate,  its  insolsr 
position  moderating  the  heat  of  sonimer,  and 

iving  it,  the  full  advantage  of  the  sea  breeze. 

'he  thermometer  ranses  between  40^  and 
9G°,  and  compared  with  Ningpo,  the  changes 
are  not  rapid.  The  heaviest  rains  on  theChi- 
nese  coast  are  usually  in  the  tprioa  and  early 
part  of  BQinmer ;  and  in  Aagnst  terrible  ty- 
phoons sometimes  occnr,  producing  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  among  both 
native  and  foieign  shipping.  The  lattw  half 
of  the  fall  and  Uie  entire  winter,  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  healthy  portions  of  the  year,  the 
air  being  clear  and  bracing,  with  little  rain. 
Four  or  five  months  in  the  year  warm  apparel 
Bsary.  Canton,  utnated  about  22° 
_.,, — iparedwith  most  other  places  in  the 
tropics,  nas  a  fine  climate.  The  thermometer 
ranges  between  50^  and  88° ;  conseqnentiy 
the  heat,  thongb  of  longer  continuance,  is 
there  less  severe  than  at  the  more  northern 
porta.  The  inequalities  of  climate  in  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  are  probably  no 
greater  than  in  the  United  States.  A  gtmd 
proportion  of  the  Chinese,  compared  with 
othw  nations,  attun  to  old  age. 

SoU. — China  Proper  is  among  Uie  most  fi>F 
vored  of  the  nations,  as  to  the  fertility  of  its 
soil.  ITie  most  fertile  portion  of  her  territory 
is  the  Great  Phuu,  of  which  the  fikct  of  its 
containing  snch  an  immense  population,  is 
conclusive  jiroof.  It  is  the  most  oeosely  pop- 
ulated temtorj  of  its  «z&on  the  globe.  The 
other  portions  of  China  are  to  a  great  extent 
either  hilly  or  mountainous,  though  on  the 
banks  of  Uie  rivers  there  are  large  tracts  of 
rich  soil,  and  the  high  lands  are  capable 
of  snppor^tLg  a  numerons  and  hardy  popo- 

Penom  of  thi  CAw«m.— The  Chinese,  in  gen- 
oral,  are  in  stature  considerably  below  the 
average  height  of  Europeans,  but  wcU-bnilt ; 
and  compared  with  other  Asiatics,  strong, 
hardy,  and  aUiletic  They  have  coarse  black 
hair  and  small  black  eyes,  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  inclining  downwards,  and  the  so- 
lids seeming  but  partially  opened,  which 
detracts  from  the  animation  and  expressive- 
ness of  the  countenance.  Thev  have  high 
check  bones,  short  and  Bomewnat  flattened 
noses ;  foreheads  of  moderate  elevation ;  fea- 
tures ovd ;  hands  and  feet  small ;  and  com- 
[jleiion  a  light  olive,  with  sometimes  ft  yellow 
tiu^e.  Sut  their  complexion  is  modified  bv 
tbeir  mode  of  life  and  the  latitude  in  whicn 


they  reeidc.  ILlh;  of  their  delicatel;-brod 
females  might  pass  among  us  for  fair  Mid  even 
beoQtiM. 

-  latdiabal  Charatttr. — In  native  capacity, 
the  ChiiKee  are  not  inibrior  to  the  BiuopeanB. 
Th^  have  shown  themselvea  capable  oi  com- 
petio^  with  the  meet  gifted  minda  in  literary 
porsmCg,  and  with  the  shrewdest  foreign  me^ 
chMts  in  trade.  Their  literati  posseas  vigor- 
{Nta  and  powerful  mindx,  and  the  ChiQeser  ' 
ineD  hare  ez«Tcised  great  abili^  as  dij  ..  .. 
lists.  The  imperial  civil  code  is  a  work  of 
greftt  ability.  They  have  a  volnminona  litera- 
ture, evincing  great  intellectual  attainments. 

PopuJaium. — lie  most  reliable  information 
accesiible  to  Emopeon  and  American  acholais 
in  China  le»ds  Ia  the  conclasioQ  that  the  pre- 
sent popalation  of  the  Eighteen  Provincee, 
cannot  be  much  short  of  367,000,000.  This 
CMiclosicm  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the 
•evtval  censuses  made  by  different  emperors, 
tbe  last  oF  which  was  in  1812.  This  is  deemed 
incredible,  by  some  distiugnished  scholars 
and  in  many  of  the  geographies  the  number  L 
placed  mncb  below  tnis  figure.  But  those  whc 
Lave  had  the  best  opportonities  of  learning  the 
tnith  on  the  sabject,  gener^y  favor  the  lu'ger 
nnmbcr ;  among  whom  are,  Sir  Francis  Davis, 
and  Messrs.  Medhnrst,  Untzlaff,  Bridgman, 
and  Williams. 

Hidoiy. — The  Chinese  have  Btrong  claims 
to  great  antiqni^.  Their  traditionary  records 
carry  ns  back  about  4,000  years,  to  the  Em- 
psror  Yo,  the  fonnder  of  the  Uea  dynasty, 
2,204  B.  c.  Tet  China,  like  other  great  nar 
dons,  has  been  the  theatre  of  freqnent  and 
bloody  convnlsions.  Previous  to  the  present 
dynasty,  20  different  dynasties  had  risen  and 
&llen,  each  rising  like  the  present,  and  also 
closing  its  career,  amid  scenes  of  violence  and 
blood.  The  Manchu-was  not  firmly  establish- 
ed nntil  20  years  after  the  occupation  of  Pe- 
king by  the  first  Monchn  emperor  in  1644. 
Like  the  ancient  eastern  and  modem  European 
nations,  China  has  often  been  made  a  "  field  of 
blood."  Thearmieswhichhavebeensnceessive- 
ly  brooght  into  the  field,  in  these  conflicts,  have 
been  vast,  and  the  carnage  in  proportion.  No 
quarter  has  osnolly  been  ^own  to  the  vanqni^ 
ed;  bnt  death  has  rioted  in  his  elanghtered 
victims.  Twice,  within  less  than  600  years, 
it  has  been  overran  by  foreign  prtncea,  con- 
nected with  the  savage  hordes  on  her  frontiers ; 
first  by  the  Monguls  in  1280,  who  governed 
the  empire  88  years,  and  were  expelled  bv  the 
Chinese  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  1368,  which  held  the  throne  276 
rears.  Thm  agiun  was  it  subjugated  by  the 
Maacfans,  whose  dynasty  dates  from  1644, 
having  lasted  260  yt^rs.  But  its  days  aeem 
now  aimoHt  numbered,  Happy  will  it  be  if 
the  next  dynasty  shall  be  ,a  Christian  one, 
agreeing  in  characttt  with  the  name  of  its 
leader,  the  "  Prma  of  Peaa."  Happier  still 
the  day  when  Christ  the  trne  Prince  of  Peace 
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daU  reiga  without  a  rival  in  the  hearts  of 
China's  unknowD  millions. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive 
domains  of  the  Chinese  monaichs  were  very 
small,  lying  mostly  within  the  "  Great  Plain," 
and  comprehending  only  a  small  part  of  th^ 
The  dominions  of  tne  present  dynasty  are  more 
eitensive  than  of  any  preceding  line  of  mon- 
archs.  Until  a  late  period  that  port  of  China 
Proper  lying  sonlh  of  the  Tangtszkiangj  was 
in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  even  now  in  its 
soathcm  and  sonth-western  quarter  there  are 
independent  aboriginal  tribes,  colled  Meavisz, 
children  of  the  soil,  who  have  never  submitted 
to  the  Chinese  government  Their  homes  are 
in  the  monntainoas  regions,  where  they  main- 
lain  their  savage  state. 

National  Workt—Great  IFoB.— The  Chinese, 
untQ  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
greatly  excelled  the  nations  of  th6  western 
world,  both  in  the  arts,  and  in  internal  im- 
provements. Among  the  earliest  of  these  is 
the  great  national  wall,  built  by  Tsim-Chi, 
abont  B.  c.  220,  which,  for  its  magnitnde,  mav 
be  classed  among  the  wonders,  of  the  worla. 
It  was  designed  to  protect  his  dominions  from 
the  incursions  of  the  northcrD  laarbarians.  As 
evidence  of  its  original  solidity,  it  has  to  the 
present  day  resisted  the  elements  and  the  frosts 
of  a  wintry  region.  Its  entire  length,  includ- 
ing its  winding  is  estimated  by  McCoUoch  at 
1,250  miles.  Its  height  is  &om  15  to  30  feet, 
bdng  25  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the 
top ;  having  square  towers  at  short  intervals, 
generally  abont  37  feet  hi^h,  and  40  feet 
square  at  the  base,  built  without  the  wall. 
This  immense  structure  is  composed  of  earth, 
faced  with  masonry,  and  covered  with  tiles, 
and  extends  over  the  highest  mountains, 
tbrongh  the  deeped  valleys,  and  over  rivers  by 
bridges.  -  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  decay, 
being  eo  longer  needed  for  its  original  use, 
since  the  incor^ration  of  the  Mongul  and 
Mancha  territones  in  the  Chinese  emplr~ 
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and  extending  north,  unites  first  i 
Yangtszkiang,  and  subsequently  with  the 
Hoang-ho,  and  terminates  at  Lintsin,  in  about 
37°  N.  iat  and  116°  K  long.,  being  in  a  direct 
line  512  miles  lone;  but,  including  its  bends, 
above  650  ;  and,  by  its  union  with  navigable 
riv»8,  forming  a  water  commnnication  be- 
tween Hongcban  and  Peking,  across  ten 
degrees  of  latitude.  By  its  union  with  other 
smaller  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  it  not  only 
aids  in  irrigating  immense  tracts  of  land,  but 
facUitates  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  Though  ils  construction 
must  have  required  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
vet,  aside  from  its  great  ntilitv.  it  ranks  not 
high  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  tliis  respect  can- 
not compare  with  simitar  works  in  Eui'Ope  and 
America.  This  canal  was  dug  in  1344,  oy  the 
last  prince  of  the  Moognl  dynasty. 


National  Roads. — "  In  the  public  roads," 
sajs  McCuUoch,  "  and  where  rugged  aleppes 
ax9  onlj  accessible  by  meaDS  of  laboriously- 
formed  passes,  Chinese  industry  is  fully  ap- 
parent. Wherever  intercourse  is  expedient 
between  any  two  poble,  no  n&tnral  tmpcdi 
ments,  no  labor  or  expense,  are  too  great  fo 
the  Chinese  to  overcome."  Yet,  we  are  no 
to  conclude  that  the  celestial  empire  abounds 
with  good  roads,  in  our  sense  of  the  lerm ; 
for,  aa  ^0063  are  transported  in  boats  by  water, 
or  carried  overland  by  porlera,  the  roads  are 
generally  nnsuited  to  wheel  carrii^fea.  They 
are  nsually  mere  foot-paths,  Bometimes  paved 
and  sometimes  not 

Cities. — In  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
cities,  no  other  country  can  compare  with 
China.  In  their  arcbiteohire,  however,  there 
is  little  to  interest  or  to  excite  admiration. 
The  houses  are  generally  bat  one  story  1 
covered  with  tiles,  withont  glass  windows,  mis- 
erably lighted  and  ventilated,  and  often 
crowded  together  without  much  respect  to 
order.  Their  plastering  is  mad,  overlaid 
with  a  thin  coat  of  lime.  Their  floors  are 
either  tiles,  boards,  a  cement  made  of  lime, 
sand,  and  red  earth,  or  the  mere  ground  a  lit- 
tle elevated.  The  rooms  are  aometimea  ceiled 
above  with  thin  boards,  but  as  often,  pechaps. 
withont  any  ceiling.  They  plaster  the  walls 
of  their  rooms,  but  never  fie  ceiling,  escept 
in  the  houses  of  foreigners.  The  frame-work 
of  their  dwellings  is  simple  and  peculiar, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  rest  on  t^c  outer  walls. 
As  a  protection  both  against  fire  and  robbers, 
the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  are  often  sor- 
ronnded  by  a  wall  from  18  to  20  feet  high, 
commonly  made  of  earth,  capped  with  project- 
ing tiles,  and  [ilastered  on  both  sides.  These 
walls  are  sometimes  two  or  more  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and,  with  proper  care,  will  stand  60 
or  80  veara.  If  well  made,  th^  in  time  be- 
come almost  as  hard  ea  brick,  llio  dwellings 
of  the  Chinese,  in  their  general  form,  are  much 
after  the  model  of  a  tent    Those  of  the  rich 


lionsehold,  and  with  more  private  apartmeots 
in  its  rear.  This  court  is  the  reception  room 
for  guests,  and  in  its  back  part  are  the  domes- 
tic idols.  Gardens,  in  which  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate  lake,  woodland,  and  moun- 
lain  scenery,  are  often  found  connected  with 
"their  dwellings.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are 
.adorned  with  carved  work  and  a  prolusion  of 
coarse  paintinas,  and  the  door-posla  of  the 
dwellings  of  all  classes  are  ornamented  with 
red  paper,  on  which  sentences  from  the  clashes 
are  wntten  iu  large  characters.  Bo  also  above 
the  doors,  and  BOmetimes  on  them.  Some  of 
their  temples  and  other  public  dwellings  are 
vast  structures,  abounding  in  carved  work, 
both  in  wood  and  stone ;  and  in  paintings  and 
gildings ;  and,  in  their  general  construction, 
(hey  snow  much  architectural  skill.    But  they 


are  wanting  in  good  taste,  being  iaited  to  a 
barbarous,  or  uncivilized  age.  The  streets  in 
Chinese  cities  are  very  narrow,  the  widest  set 
dom  exceeding  IS  or  20  feet ;  and  they  a 


0  crowded  with  articles  of  merchandise 


ing  is  difBcolt,  especially  in  the  filthy  markets, 
early  in  the  day.  He  stench  arising  from  the 
articles  of  food  eiposed  for  sale,  and  the  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  nnmeroua  cooking  establish- 
ments in  the  streets,  ia  very  offenave.  As  the 
use  of  wheel  carriages  is  impracticable,  pas- 
sengers, goods,  baildiog  materials,  and  every 
other  article  in  use  among  the  people,  must  be 
carried  by  coolies.  Sedan  chairs  are  used  by 
many  of  the  more  respectable  citizens.  A 
horse  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets.  Tbe  Chi- 
nese merchants  and  traders  exhibit  mnch  taste 
and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  their  goods. 
In  the  evening  especially,  their  spacious  shops, 
illumined  by  numerous  lamps  and  by  large 
ornamented  Ian  terns  suspended  iu  front,  present 
quite  a  splendid  appearance.  Their  drug- 
stores will  compare  very  well  with  simitar 
establishments  in  this  coontry.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  comparison  between  their  mercantile 
boildings  and  the  su^rb  establishments  of 
European  and  Amencan  merchants.  The 
shop  are  often  lighted  from  windows  in  the 

The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  guarding 
agmnst  extenave  firea,  which  ia  peculiarly 
their  own.  They  divide  their  cities  into  sec- 
tions by  fire-proof  walla,  from  20  to  SO  feet 
high,  made  of  earth,  plastered  on  both  sides, 
and  protected  from  the  rains  by  a  projecting 
cap  of  tiles.  No  one  is  allowed  to  bnila 
higher  than  this  wall,  unless  be  will  ruse  the 
wall  to  an  equal  height  with  his  house. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we 
proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  Chinese  cities,  embracing  the 
principal  cities  on  the  coas^  in  which  there 
ere  or  have  been  Christian  missions,  and  those 
which  have  become  by  treaty  the  centres  of 
trade.  And  as  the  particular  descriptions 
given  of  the  capital  wul  apply  to  other  cities 
also,  ne  shall  not  repeat  tnem ;  as,  in  these 
respects,  all  Iheir  cities  are  nearly  alike,  eveay- 
thing,  almost,  being  stereotyped. 

yddn^,  or  the  Northern  Capital,  if  not  the 
largest,  is  yet  the  most  important,  being  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  power.  It  is  situated  iu 
the  Chihii  province,  amid  a  sandy  plain,  in 
latitude  390  54'  north,  and  longitude  116°  27" 
east,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  entire  circuit,  including  the  suburbs,  has 
been  estimated  at  25  miles,  uid  its  area  at  27 
sq.  m. ;  and  its  population  from  1,500,000  to 
3,000,000.  The  truth  may  be  between  the 
two  extremes,  perhaps  about  2,000,000.  It  ia 
an  ancient  city,  but  did  not  become  the  seat 
of  government  until  12S2,  during  the  reign  of 
the  celebrated  Uognl  emperor,  Kublai  Khan, 
who  subeequentiy  made  Easgchau,  his  impe- 


_  ...  After  the  expulsion  of  the 

Mongdis,  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dyDaa^  held 
their  coortat  Hiang-ning-foo,  now  called  Wa7^ 
ting,  until  Ynngloh  its  tbird  montirch,  in 
1411.  made  Peking  the  scat  of  government, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the 
imperial  court.  This  city  consiata  of  two  parts, 
the  one  coDtaining  about  12  sq.  m.,  being  the 
nortiern  or  Tartar  citj,  inelndin^  the  imperial 
palace  and  the  goTernmcnt  boildings ;  and  the 
other,  called  the  southern  or  outer  city,  being 
Mcnpied  by  the  Chinese.  The  walls  are 
feet  hi^h,  25  thick  at  the  base,  and  12  at  I 
top,  being  snrmonnted  with  a  parapet.and  s 
rounded  with  a  ditch.  Sear  the  gates,  16 
all,  the  walls  are  fkced  with  stone,  and  else- 
where with  large  bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  which 
in  time  become  nearly  as  hard  as  stone.  Be- 
tween the  facings,  ue  wall  is  composed  of 
earth  taken  &om  the  BnrroDuding  ditch. 
Square  towers,  projecting  50  feet  from  the 
oat«r  margin  of  the  walls,  occur  at  intervab  of 
abont  60  ^ards,  and  one  of  these  defences  stands 
on  each  side  of  every  gate.  Tbe  gateways  are 
covered  by  strong;  arches,  which  are  surrounded 
by  wouden  boildings,  several  stories  high,  with 
painted  port-holes.  The  towers  on  each  side 
of  the  gateways  are  connected  in  front  by 
a  semi-circular  fort,  which  is  entered  on  the 

Canton  is  the  lai^eet  of  tbe  five  porte  open 
to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  the  capital  of 
£wangtiu)g,  sitnated  on  the  north  bunk  of  the 
Pearl  river,  in  lat  23°  T  N.,  and  113°  14'  K 
,  long.  It  was  for  a,  long  period,  the  principal 
foreign  emporium,  but  is  now  rivaled  by  Shan- 
hai.  The  city  proper  is  about  6  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, being  divided  into  two  nneqnal 
parte,  by  a  wall  running  east  and  west ;  nut 
the  entire  city,  inchiding  the  snburbs,  is  about 
10  miles  in  cvcuit  In  magnitude  it  is  regard- 
ed as  the  third  city  in  the  empire,  containing 
a  population  probably  of  1,000,000.  Id  wealth 
it  may  be  neit  to  Peking.  The  foreign  fac- 
tories are  the  beat  buildings  in  the  city,  and  an 
honor  t»  the  distinguished  nations  to  whose 
enterprising  merchants  they  belong.  The 
promenade  grounds,  between  the  mercantile 
Bongs  and  tne  river  ore  bcftutifnl,  and  when, 
morning  and  evening,  enlivened  by  merchants 
and  strangers,  seeking  exerdse  and  diversion, 
they  are  a  pleasant  resort  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  enlightened  and  polished  citizens  of 
the  west,  and  Uie  snrrounding  Chinese  is  strik- 
ingly apparent  The  English  ^iscopal  church 
on  these  gi^nnds  is  a  t«ste(nl  edifice.  The 
city  [HVper  is  yet  closed  against  the  entrance 
of  strangers.  The  populace  of  Canton  have 
heretofore  been  pecnharly  unfriendly  to  for- 
eigners, and  their  treatment  of  them  in  Ian 
guBge  and  demeanor  uncommonly  reproachful , 
but  of  late  there  has  been  a  great  chan^  for 
the  better,  at  least  so  for  as  Christian  mif"'"" 
aries  bk  concerned.  Tbe  immense  am 
aod  variety  of  native  craft  in  the  river  oppo- 
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site  Canton,  is  not  among  the  least  interesting 
and  surprising  objects  to  the  traveler.  They 
constitute  a  vast  floating  city. 

Whampoa,  the  "  Ymow  Anchorage"  is 
about  14  miles  below  Canton,  and  is  the  an- 
chorage ground  of  the  foreign  shipping.  Above 
this  point  large  vessels  cannot  safely  venture. 
There  are  two  floating  chapels  for  seamen,  tho 
one  Protestant,  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
r  the 

tains  apartments  for  the  chaplain,  and  a  reading- 
room  Inr  sailors.  On  the  south  side  of  the  an- 
chorage arc  two  islands,  called  French  and 
Danes  Islands,  on  which  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  bury  their  dead,  and  ramble  at  pleasure.  In 
this  neighborhood  is  a  dense  popitlatiou,  and 
the  lands  are  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  and 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  for  tho  use  of 
tbe  shipping,  the  Chinese  eating  little  beef. 

Macao  is  a  Fortugaese  settlement,  about  8 
miles  in  circuit,  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
north-westWTi  extremity  of  the  large  island 
colled  ningshan,  between  60  and  70  miles 
south-east  of  Canton.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  much  trade  ;  but  in  a  com- 
mercial aspect,  it  is  not  now  of  much  impor- 
tance. It  is,  however,  a  very  pleasant  and 
healthful  locEility.  The  population  of  the  pen- 
insula is  about  30,000,  of  whom  upwards  of 
5,000  are  Portuguese  and  other  tbreigners, 
subject  to  Portuguese  officers ,'  but  the  CMnese 
are  governed  by  their  own  magistrates.  This  . 
{)lace  is  tbe  head-quarters  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  China,  and  tbe  seat  of  a  college,  in 
which  many  Chinese  yonth  have  been  educated 
to  become  preachers  of  that  faith  in  different 
parts  of  China-  The  town  is  protected  by 
three  forts,  on  commanding  eminences,  ana 
others  outside  of  its  walls  defend  its  waters. 

Hone-Kong  is  a  flourishing  English  settle- 
ment, about  40  miles  eastward  of  Macao.  Tio- 
toria,  its  chief  city,  is  in  lat  22°  16'  north,  and 
long.  114°  8'  east.  The  island,  whidi  is  nine 
miles  long,  eight  broad,  and  26  in  circoit,  was 
ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  the  English  in  1842, 
at  the  treaty  of  Nanking.  It  is  mountmnous, 
with  little  productive  soU,  but  on  its  northern 
side,  where  stands  the  long  and  beautifid  town 
of  Victoria,  is  a  spacions  and  safe  harbor. 
The  town  contains  many  elegant  buildings, 
beautitnl  roads,  and  a  mixed  population,  of 
whom,  probably  more  than  two-thirds  are  Chi- 
nese, whose  families  for  the  most  part  reside  on 
the  main  land.  The  governor  of  this  colony 
is  also  superintendent  of  British  trade  at  tho 
Five  Ports.  Here  is  stationed  a  considerable 
military  force  for  tbe  protection  of  the  British 
interests  in  China.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a 
heolthyplace.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England,  having  the  oversight 
of  her  Chinese  missions.  The  Catholics  are 
numerous.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
in  buildings  in  this  colony,  since  its  session,  is 
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tliongbt  to  exceed  2,000,000  of  doUare.  It  is 
ftplaceof  much  trade,  aod  a  larKe  opium  de- 
pot. Several  oetmiapers  are  pnblisHed  here. 
Amoy  is  silraated  on  the  coast  northward 
of  Cftnton,  in  latitude  24"  40'  N.,  and  long. 
118°  20'  E.  hoTiDg  an  excellent  harbor,  a  large 
native  and  an  increasing  forfigo  -trade.  It 
stands  ou  the  soath-western  •corner  of  the 
island  after  which  it  is  called,  at  the  month 
of  the  Dragon  river,  which  leads  to  Chiang 
cban-foo.  This  island  is  aboot  40  miles  m 
circiunference,  and  besides  the  cityit  is  dotted 
with-  numarons  large  villages.  The  Bcenery 
in  and  around  the  baj  ia  qoite  picturcsqne. 
Across  the  channel  from  Amoy  is  the  island 
of  EooluDgBoo,  on  which  is  uie  missionary 
burial  ground,  and  a  place  of  interment  for 
other  foreigners.  The  cit;  and  its  soburbs  is 
about  8  milee  in  circuit,  with  a  population, 
probably,  of  upwards  of  200,000 ;  while  that 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  island  may  be 
100,000.  This  city  was  cwtnred  by  the 
English  in  1841,  and  restored  again  to  the 
Chinese  in  184S-  The  snrronnding  country  ie 
densely  populated,  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 

fuArAai(.~FDhcliaii-foo,lhat  is,  happy  district, 
is  in  latitnde  26°  5'  X.,  and  longitude  119° 
20'  E.  It  stands  on  the  norUi  bank  of  the 
Min,  about  34  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
walled  part  of  the  city  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  river,  tho  intervening  space  on  the 
south  being  a  beautiful  pliun,  under  the  high- 
est cultivation,  with  moderate  elevations,  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. On  the  north,  lie  city  walls  are  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  wnich  bonnd  the 
valley  of  the  Min,  from  a  long  distance  above 
the  city,  to  itsmouth.  Some  miles  to  the  west 
is  also  a  monnt^n  range  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, end  the  monntains  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  also  reach  from  above  the  city  to 
its  month.  These  two  mountain  ranges  con- 
verge 8  or  10  miles  below  the  city,  thus  plac- 
ing Fuhchau  in  a  vast  natural  amphitheatre, 
throogh  which  the  Mia  winds  majestically, 
diflusing  beauty  and  fertility  throughout  the 
extensive  valley  through  which  it  Sows.  Tho 
British  consulate  stands  on  a  hilly  eminence  is 
the  Bouthem  borders  of  the  city,  from  which 
is  an  estensiTe  view  of  grand  and  beaatiful 
scenery.  From  the  southern  and  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  city  proper,  the  Bnburl»  extend  for 
about  three  mites  south-east  to  the  northern 
hank  of  the  river.  At  Tongchla,  a  small  islet 
amid  the  stream,  the  river  is  spanned  bv  a 
stone  bridge,  420  paces  long,  on  the  north  side, 
TeGting  on  40  stone  piers,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  by  another,  resting  on  90 
abutments,  extending  to  the  south  shore. 
These  bridges  are  ancient  structures,  and  on 
ono  side  are  lined  with  shops.  The  intervening 
island  is  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  diam- 
eter, and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  dense- 
ly iiibabited.    On  the  south  bank  of  the  river 


is  a  large  snburb  of  about  3  miles  in  length. 
The  whole  city  within  and  without  the  .walb 
is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  not  less 
than  600,000  souls.  The  foreign  trade  at  this 
port  has  hitherto  been  small,  owing  in  part  to 
the  difScult  entrance  to  the  river,  though  navi- 
gable for  lai^e  vessels  to  within  12  miles  of  the 
city.  The  native  trade  is  lai^,  and  the  float- 
ing population  vast.  To  perform  the  circuit  of 
the  walls  on  foot  requires  about  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  entire  circuit  is  probably  about 
eight  miles.  This  city  is  the  residence  daring 
a  part  of  the  year  of  the  viceroy  of  Fuhkien 
and  Chekiang,  and  of  other  high  officeas ; 
among  whom  are  the  lieutenantgovemor  and 
the  commander  of  the  Tui^r  troops.  The 
ManchuB  occupy  the  eastern  section  ih  the  ci^, 
between  whom  and  the  Chinese  there  is  little 
intercourse.  Outside  of  the  south  gate  is  a 
handsome  Catholic  chorch,  in  which  a  Spanish 
priest  oEGciates.  Timber  and  paper  arc  among 
the  most  considerable  e^iorts  from  Fuhcbau. 
Within  a  circuit  of  20  miles  in  either  direction 
from  this  city,  there  is  a  large  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  all  speaking  one  dialect,  which, 
including  the  city,  may  be  the  abode  of  2,000,- 
000.  In  a  political  and  missionary  aspect, 
Fuhchau  is  among  the  most  important  of  the 
Fire  Ports,  and  in  view  of  its  commercial  ad- 
vantages may  yet  become  a  place  of  much 
trade.  The  opium  trade  is  here  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  its  destructive  and  demoraliz- 
ing influence  is  widely  feit. 

Ningpo  is  the  onfy  important  cily  on  the 
coast,  northward  from  Fuhchau.  Itisntuated 
in  29=  55'  N.  lat,  and  121°  22'  E.  long.,  ' 
near  tho  head  of  navigable  water,  about  12 
miles  fi^m  the  sea.  LUte  Fuhchau,  its  native 
commerce  is  lai^,  but  its  foreign  trade  has 
hitherto  been  small,  excepting  the  opium  trade, 
which  is  there  also  vigorously  prosecuted  by 
two  or  three  receiving  ships,  stationed  a  little 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to^  the  ci^. 
Its  walls  are  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
the  city  and  sqburba  ore  thooght  to  contain  a 
population  of  near  300,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  best  built  cities  on  the  coast,  con- 
lAining  some  streets  reepectable  for  width,  and 
many  large  and  well  furnished  shops.  Uanv 
of  its  dwellings  are  of  two  stories.  It  stanos 
in  themidstolT  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  densely 
peopled,  and  skirted  by  mountains  on  one  side, 
about  18  mil«8  distant  During  the  late  war 
it  was  captured  by  the  English  troops,  and 
hetd  by  them  till  the  termination  of  hoetilities. 
At  Cmnghai,  below  Ningpo,  near  the  river's 
mouth,  were  was  a  bloody  engagement,  and 
great  carnage  among  the  Chinese  forces. 

Shai^hai,  in  laX.  31°  10'  N.,  and  long.  121° 
30'  E.,  is  now  the  rival  of  Canton,  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  largot 
foreign  emporium  in  China.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal seaport  of  Kiangsu,  and  lies  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Wiuun^,  about  14  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Hwang- 
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pee.  By  means  of  this  river,  it  commnii:CBta> 
witi  Suchaa,  Sang-kiang,  and  other  cities  on 
the  Grand  Canal ;  while  by  the  YftogtozkiaoK, 
it  recoivte  produce  from  the  sontb-weatern  pro- 
vincea  of  the  empire.  It  henw  enjoja  the 
jtrcatest  adTsnta^es  for  on  eitenaiTe  commerce. 
The  city  lying  within  the  walla  is  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  the  entire  cSty  ia  estimated  to 
contain  a  popalation  of  225,000.  It  has,  for 
some  time,  ticen  in  the  hands  of  the  insorgents. 
Atter  aa  misncccsfol  attack,  the  imperial 
troops  borot  the  eaalem  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  is  now  a  deeolation.  The  section  occu- 
pied by  the  foreign  merchants,  in  its  streelB 
and  tasteful  buildings,  mnch  resembles  a  west- 
ern city,  prescntinB  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
neighboring  dwellings  of  the  poor  Chinese. 
Thu  city  also  stands  on  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  and  the  whole  sarrounding  coautry  ia 
occaaiooally  overflowed,  cauabg  greot  mor- 
tality, by  Uie  generation  of  noxious  .miasma. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1849.  The  native  trade 
of  Shanghai  ia  aiud  to  be  larger  than  at  any 
other  city  in  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  Shang- 
hai ia  a  poorly  built  and  dirly  place,  with  nar- 
row  and  densely  crowded  streets,  almost  block- 
ed np  with  articlra  of  traffic.  A  large  fleet  of 
opium  receiving-ships  are  stationed  outside  the 
nver  Wusung.  Among  its  heaviest  exports 
ore  tea  and  silka.  This  city  is  now  occupied 
by  a  larga-  number  of  Protestant  miKionarios 
than  any  other  in  the  empire,  and  three  or  four 
tasteful  and  commodious  Christian  churches 
have  been  builtwithin  the  walls,  in  which  Urge 
congregations  have  convened  to  hear  the  word 
of  (iod.  A  large  Catholic  church  stands  just 
untside  the  walls,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wusung. 

Nanking. — Kiangningfoo,  or  Nanking,  the 
capital  of  the  Kiaagsnpravince,  stands  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yangtszkiang,  in  about 
32°  N.  lat  and  119=  B.  long.  Neit  to  Pe- 
king, it  is,  perhaps,  the  mc»t  celebrated  city  in 
China,  though  now  shorn  of  its  former  ^lory, 
and  apparently  greatly  abridged  in  its  limits, 
and  diminished  in  population.  It  was  the  ca- 
pitol  of  the  empire  only  about  BO  years,  in- 
cluding the  earlier  port  of  the  Ming  dynas- 
ty, the  court  having  been  transferred  to  Peking 
in  1411,  by  the  emperor  Tnngloch.  It  was 
here  that  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  sab- 
mit  to  humiliat^g  terms  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land, in  1S42.  It  has  recently  become  cele- 
brated, aa  the  theatre  of  conflict  between  the 
imperial  troops  and  the  insurgents,  and  by  the 
latter  is  still  held-  At  tJio  talcing  of  this  city 
by  the  insurgents,  the  Maacbn  troops  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  indiscrimin- 
ately put  to  the  sword.  Thewallsarestillvery 
extensive,  making  its  defence  difficult.  The 
ancient  palaces  have  disappeared,  and  fei 
raonnments  of  ancient  royally  now  remain,  ei 
cept  the  mementos  of  the  princely  dead. 

Nanking  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  tower 
completed  m  1430,  after  the  lapse  of  19  yeara 
from  its  commencenent,  and  at  a  total  coat  of 
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$3,313,978.  It  is  celebrated  also  for  its  mono- 
factures,  including  satin,  cruH,  nankeen,  paper, 
ink,  and  artificiaT  flowers  Olpith  paper.  It  ia 
also  renowned  for  its  scholars,  and  was,  till 
taken  by  the  insorgents,  the  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor-general of  these  provinces,  and  the  abode 
of  a  host  of  officials  and  literary  men,  aiudoos 
for  promotion.  Its  population  ia  estimated 
at  400,000.  OnlyapartoftbeM«awithb  tie 
walls  is  covered  with  dwellings.  The  sarroont 
ing  conntrv  is  beantiSed  by  hills,  valleys,  vil- 
l^es,  and  Jroitful  fields. 

Vu  ^rts.— The  productions  of  the  Ghioese 
in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  have  little 
comparative  merit,  though  a  few  centuries  ago, 
China  was  in  advance  of  Europe.  Her  land- 
scape and  other  paintings,  thongh  excellent  aa 
regards  their  coloring,  gencraJiy  fail  in  per- 
spective, and  their  portraits  want  expreasioo. 
Some  of  their  paintings  on  rice  paper,  bow- 
ever,  are  very  pretty,  and  their  defineationa  of 
the  peraoDS  Eind  costnme  of  their  own  coaotrT- 
men,  are  monv  of  tbom  quite  accurate.  Theit 
music  is  harsh,  nasal,  sonorous,  and  wantins 
both  in  harmony  and  melody,  though  admir^ 
by  themselves.  Their  statnary,  even  the  best 
of  it,  cannot  compare  with  the  Qrecion  and  - 
the  Roman,  and  with  that  of  western  artists  of 
thopreecnt  day. 

"Diangh,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Chinese 
excel  in  some  things,  yet  in  general,  they  are 
far  behind  the  Western  world.  Their  imple- 
ments are  few  and  simple,  though  well  soited  to 
their  use ;  but  they  are  totoUy  ignorant  of  the 
mnltiforioos  and  powerful  machinery  by  which 
Christian  nations  can  so  rapidly  and  so  taste- 
fclly  perform  the  most  delicate  work,  and  eifr 
cnte  tnc  most  magnificent  undertakings.  They 
however  in  some  degree  make  np  in  numbers, 
and  the  cheapness  m  labor,  what  they  lock  in 
machinery  and  in  mechanical  skill.  Works 
have  been  executed  in  China,  which  in  magni- 
tade  may  compare  with  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  far  exceed  the  proudest  monnments 
of  humaa  labor  in  the  WeEtera  world. 

The  art  of  printing  from  blocks,  which  is  a 
species  of  stereotypmg,  the  mannlHctmre  of 
paper,  of  gnnpowder,  of  the  most  beaotiAiI 
porcelain,  and  the  discovery  and  use  of  the 
oomnass,  all  originated  among  the  Chinese ; 
besides  their  eiqui^te  workmanship  in  cotton, 
silk,  wood,  stone,  ivory,  and  the  precious  me- 
tals. Of  what  they  know  in  the  arts,  they 
have  borrowed  next  to  nothing  th)m  other 
nations.  In  this  respect  we  have  learned  more 
from  the  Chinese  than  they  fromna.  While  we 
were  in  comparative  barbarism,  they  in  me- 
chanical knowledge  and  skill,  were  eqiud,  if  not 
superior  to  thdr  descendants  of  the  present 
day.  Conseqnently  for  the  improvemente 
wluch  the  Chinese  have  made,  th^,  nnder 
Qod,  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  their  own 
genius  and  researches. 

Agriculturt,  Froduahns,  ^ — Next  to  offi- 
cial promotion  and  literary  eminence,  sigricul- 
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tare  ia  regarded  b;  the  CMiiese  as  the  most 
honorable,  as  well  aa  the  most  nsefnl  profes- 
sioD.  It  is  encourciKed  bj  the  esEunple  of  their 
emperor,  who,  at  the  capital,  annuallj  holda 
the  plough  in  the  presence  of  his  high  officers 
and  thouaanda  of  tke  people ;  and  a  like  cere- 
mooy  ia  performed  in  the  chief  cities  of  tbe 
prormces,  by  hia  high  officera,  as  his  vice- 
gerents. It  is  thos  honored  because  it  is  the 
main  aapport  of  the  state.  Though  their 
agricoltiiTal  implements  an  few,  simple,  and 
rade,  ;et  practically,  agriculture  has  been 
made  very  efibctive,  aa  evinced  by  the  unex- 
ampled density  of  the  population.  Thongb  for 
thonsands  of  years  the  same  landa  have  been 
under  culture,  producing  annually  two,  and 
Eometimea  three  crops,  yet  so  far  from  becom- 
ing sterile,  they  appear  lo  be  increasing  in  fer- 
tility ;  not  only  are  the  alluvial  plains  on  the 
margins  of  the  great  rivers  carefully  culti- 
vated, bat  lofty  nilla  are  in  many  cases  ter- 
raced from  the  base  ta  summit.  For  fertiliz- 
ing their  lands,  the  Chinese  depend  much  on 
night  soil,  which  they  obtdn  from  the  cities 
and  villages.  The  manure  is  collected  for  foture 
ose  in  pi^,  on  the  margins  of  their  fields.  The 
'  rice  ia  first  thickly  sown  in  a  small  patch,  and 
the  shoots,  when  nearly  a  foot  high,  are  trans- 
planted in  rowa  in  the  soft  mud,  aad  by  and 
by  between  these  rows  the  ahoota  for  a  second 
crop  arc  planted,  which  rapidly  matures  after 
the  first  IS  gathered.  For  their  crops  of  rice, 
especially,  (be  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, are  greatly  dependent  upon  diligent  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  To  overflow  their  fields,  they 
resort  to  a  great  variety  of  ingenioos  expe- 
dients ;  sometimes  diverting  the  mountain 
Btreams  from  their  rcgnlar  channels,  watering 
first  the  highest  plots  of  ground,  made  level 
and  bounded  by  low  emtiankmenta,  and  from 
thence  descending,  aa  the  proprietor  wills,  into 
tbe  lower  grounds.  In  other  coses,  water  is 
raised  from  canals,  rivers,  and  ponds,  by 
wheels  propelled  by  water  power,  by  buffaloes, 
or  by  a  species  of  treadmdl,  worked  by  two 
persons.  The  water  is  forced  upwards  through 
t,  box  trough  by  a  chain  of  paddles  which  re- 
volves over  two  axles,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
troagh.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Israelites,  who, 
while  in  Egypt,  are  said  to  have  watered  their 
lands  with  the  foot  The  Chinese  gardener 
is  assiduous  in  irrigating  hia  plants.  Chinese 
Bgricultnre  in  general  is  much  like  gudening, 
each  fiimily  at  the  most^  ordinarily  owning  and 
cnlUvating  bat  a  few  acres.  Osen  and  bofia- 
loes  are  mnch  employed  in  plowing,  farrow- 
ing, «Dd  rolling  the  groand.  Women  labor 
in  the  fields  in  common  with  the  men.  The 
land,  theoretically,  belongs  to  the  emperor ; 
yet  It  descends  to  the  ddest  son,  so  long  as 
the  taxes  are  promptly  paid.  The  youngs 
brothers,  however,  vrith  their  families,  being 
joint  laborers,  have  a  perpetual  right  to  a 
eapport  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land.  Dangh- 
tera  cannot  inherit    The  Chinese  best  out 


their  gnun  in  the  field  on  a  board,  one  end  of 
which  rests  in  the  bottom  of  a  tab  that  re- 
ceives the  grain.  The  straw  is  carried  home 
on  the  ahonldeis  of  men.  Carts  are  little  oaed, 
man,  to  a  great  extent,  performing  the  labor, 
which  here  is  devolved  upon  the  beast  The 
agricultural  classes  do  not  generally  live  upon 
their  lands,  but  in  villages  located  upon  the 
more  elevated  grounds.  Fences  are  very  rare, 
the  lands  being  divided  by  ridges  of  earth,  or 
embankments,  which  serve  as  footpaths.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  tbe  cities,  they  are  paved 
with  flat  stones,  lying  transverBely.  Some  of 
these  walks  are  many  miles  long.  The  rich 
plains  ou  the  rivers  are  minntely  traversed  by 
creeks  and  canals.  Over  these  streams  on  the 
main  routes,  are  thrown  strong  stone  bridges. 

PTodudioTU, — In  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  rice  is  the  most  important  agricul- 


produced  on  the  hill  sides,  as  also  tobacco, 
peas,  beans,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 
In  the  southern  provinces,  sugar  is  made  from 
tbe  cane  in  conddersble  quantity.  Cotton, 
upon  which  the  Chinese  mainly  depend  for 
clothing,  is  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Great  Plain.  The  fruits  of  China  are  much 
same  as  in  other  countries  in  the  same 


flowers,  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  largo  cities.  And  not 
content  with  these,  artificial  flowers  of  great 
beauty  are  manufactured  and  wont  by  females 
of  al!  elates  and  ages.  Money  may  procure 
'~  China  almost  any  article  of  food,  clothing, 

furniture  that  may  be  desired,  and  at  mo- 
derate prices.  Foreign  merchandise  may  be 
obtained  for  about  the  same  prices  as  in  this 
conntrv.  Compared  with  the  price  of  food, 
tbe  relative  value  of  tbe  dollar  in  China  is 
several  times  greater  than  in  this  conntry. 
Bat  the  lot  of  the  poor  man  in  China,  wlu> 
most  labor  for  a  mere  pittance,  is  a  difficult 
and  trying  one. 

Commera. — Tbe  Chinese  may  be  called  a 
commercial  people.    They  have  an  extensive 


porcelain,  and  other  products  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  ehop.  A  vast  amount  of  native  ship- 
ping may  be  found  in  all  the  mincipal  cities 
'tnated  on  navigable  waters.  Tbe  merchants 
re  found  in  tbe  most  distant  nations  of  her 
wide  colonial  possessions,  in  tbe  cold  regions 
of  Manchnria  and  Mongolia,  for  west  in  tbe 
broad  territory  of  Hi,  and  in  the  remotest 
bounds  of  llubet.  Her  ships  find  their  way 
to  Japan,  and  throughout  the  ports  of  the  In- 
dian Archipel^o,  Cochin-china  Camboja,and 
Siam,  and  some  few  have  reached  Burmab  and 
British  India.  Multitudes  of  Chinese  adven- 
turers are  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
the  western  shores  of  the  American  oonti- 


nent    The  commerdal  eaterprbe  is  the  more 

remarkable,  in  view  of  the  little  protection 

J  afforded  it  bj  the  imperial  govenunent,  and 

'  the  vexationa   duties   imposed    on    iatenial 

)  trade.    Chinese  merchant  mco,  trading  at  the 

('  difierent  porta  between  Shanghai  and  Canton, 

have  been  obliged,  at  great  cost,  t«  hire  foreign 
t  armed  vessels  as  convoys  to  protect  tLem  f^m 

I  the   pirates   which  ewarm    along   the   const. 

When  Qjice  at  sea,  Chinese  vessels  have  little 
or  no  protection  from  government  vessels,  and 
if  they  ventore  into  foreign  ports,  the?  are  ' 
their  own  laws  regarded  as  alicna.  But  si 
is  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Chinese,  that 
in  spite  of  Qicaa  obstacles,  their  trade  is  of 
great  extent  Necessity  makes  them  a  trad- 
ing as  well  as  an  agricnltoral  people ;  and 
they  are  skilful  managers  of  trade.  Fbced 
Bide  by  side  with  westOTi  merchants  in  Siogo- 

Ere,  Batario,  Slam,  and  China,  they  do  not 
1  bcbinil  them  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Some  of  the  richest  men  in  Singapore  and 
Batavia  are  said  to  be  Chinese. 

Fishing. — Multitudes  of  the  Chinese  depend 
upon  fishing  for  a  livelihood.  Large  fleets  of 
fishing  craR  swarm  at  the  mouths  of  tbc  prin- 
cipal rivers,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
la^e  cities  on  the  coast,  sometimes  numbering 
from  one  to  two  hundred  soil.  Vessels  often 
fish  two  and  two,  for  mntual  aid  in  dn 
tiicir  nets.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
also  aboond  with  fishing  craft,  and  great 
qnaDtitiee  of  fish  are  raised  in  artificial 
ponds.     The  nnmber  of  large  fish  sometimes 


taken  from  a  small  pond,  is  Horprising. 
Birds  are  trained  to  catch  fish,  and  other 
ins«Dions  modes  of  fishing  are  adopted  in 
whii^  the  Chinese  ezceL  Sharks,  some- 
times of  large  sise,  are  common  in  the  Chi- 
nese fish  marlccts.  Fisb,  both  &(sh  and 
salted,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  tbo  people,  which  they  eat  with  rice  and 
regelabW  The  Sshiamea  are  generally  poor 
and  illiterate,  and  when  reduced  to  strails, 
Bometimes  turn  pirates. 

LrUrary  Eaumiimiions.-— IJtCTary  attain- 
ment  is  greatly  prized  in  China,  as  being  a 
passport  to  office,  and  to  distinction  and  influ- 
ence in  society.  In  the  chief  cities  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  lower  literary  d^rees  ore  conferred 
on  those  whose  essays  are  adjudged  to  possess 
the  highest  merit.  The  themes  are  aligned 
by  imperial  officers  to  all  alike.  The  candi 
dates,  while  composing  their  essays,  are  shut  a| 
io  a  large  hall,  and  allowed  nouing  but  im 
plements  of  writing ;  and  every  avenue  to  the 
nemiscs  is  gnorded  to  prevent  commnnication 
from  withoat  The  names  of  the  competitors 
are  not  known  to  the  jodgee  tiU  after  their 
decision.  Only  a  fixed  munber  of  d^reee, 
bearing  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
aspirants,  can  be  conferred  at  one  time.  The 
fitst  d^ree  is  called  the  nu-tni,  answering  im- 
perfectly to  our  A.  B.  The  second  is  htjin, 
indicating  a  higher  grade  of  literary  attain- 
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ment,  and  makes  the  possessor  eligible  to  office. 
The  third  degree,  called  ttin-sz,  (entered 
scholars  or  doctors,)  is  triennially  couferred 
at  Peking,  onl^  those  of  the  ku-jiu,  who  have 
not  been  appomt«d  to  office,  being  eligible,  aa 
candidates.  The  fourth  and  highest  degree, 
called  haiilin,  entitles  to  enrolment,  aa  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Academy,  with  fixed  sa- 
laries. The  triennial  examination  for  this  de^ 
grec  is  held  in  the  palace.  In  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  great  impartiality  is  prof^aseil 
Tho  meritorious  scholar,  however  poor,  has 
legally  the  same  chance  for  success,  with  the 
sons  of  the  rich  and  influential.  Yet,  it  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  there  is  much  of  fevoril. 
ism  and  briberv.  But  very  few  among  the 
tens  of  thoosanda  of  annual  competitors  reach 
even  the  lowest  d^ree,  and  of  the  snccessfd 
ones  but  few  secure  thesecond  degree,  though 
many  struggle  for  it  from  youth  to  hooi;  age. 
The  government  makes  no  provision  for  uie 
support  of  primary  schools,  nor  docs  it  com- 
pel the  poo^e  to  provide  inatruetion  for  their 
children.  But  tbc  making  of  distiugaishcd 
scholarship  a  passport  to  office  and  honor,  ex- 
erts a  mighty  ii^nence  apoa  the  youth  of 
China,  in  stimnlating  them  to  the  pursoit  of 
knowledge. 

Character  and  influenet  of  iht  Chntese  Clas- 
sia. — With  regard  to  physical,  social,  and 
moral  education,  Chinese  authors  give  many 
excellent  rules.  But  while  they  give  dirco- 
tiona  as  to  the  best  methods  of  study,  and  the 
means  of  preserving  health,  and  c  " 


of  man  to  his  Creator.  The  o 
observed  in  the  mutual  interconrse  of  parenta 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  ^ters,  rulers  and  subjects,  kc  ore  mi- 
nutely described,  and  strenooualy  enforced  ;and 
their  works  on  morals  are  not  without  allu- 
sions to  a  tiiture  recompense  of  the  evil  and 
the  good.  Honesty,  tiiith,  benevolence,  and 
even  purity  of  heart,  in  their  sense  of  the 
term,  are  inculcated.  But  their  views  of  inter- 
nal purity  and  of  virtnous  conduct  are  radically 
diS^^nt  from  theBiblestandard.  Tmthisin- 
culcated,  but  falsehood  is  practiced;  even  Con- 
fucius, their  idolized  sage,  setting  the  example. 
Bnt  the  consciences  of  the  Chinese  are  in  favor 
of  virtue. 

The  classical  writing  of  the  Chinese  ore 
chiefly  political  in  their  bearing,  designed  to 
instruct  and  admonish  the  ruler  in  the  goodgov- 
ernment  of  himself  and  of  the  people.  Their 
influence  over  prince  and  people  is  very  pow- 
erful; and  the  writings  and  iDstractions  of  Con- 
fiicius,  as  rKX)rt«d  and  explained  by  his  disci- 
ples, have,  doubtless,  been  the  main  support  of 
the  Chinese  government,  since  his  day.  (This 
illustrious  man  was  bom  551  B.  C.)  He  says 
iittle  on  religious  sabjects;  but  besides  con- 
niving  at  the  popular  superstitions  of  his  day, 

gave  hia  influence  in  sopport  of  ancestral 
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worship,  by  inculcatinE  the  religions  venera- 
tion  of  both  the  dead  and  the  livicig.  Dr. 
Bridgman  ssfB  of  him  :  "  Throagh  &  long 
life,  of  threescore  and  twelve  years,  Confitcins 
bnsied  hinuelf  excluEiveiy  wiui  the  things  of 
ftis  world.  He  not  only  wrapped  himself  up 
with  the  tisiaea  and  t«ttera  of  hig  pagan  an- 
cestors, hat  all  hia  energies  were  exert^,  from 
first  to  laat,  in  dissaading  hia  fellow  mortals 
from  all  thought  of  a  world  to  come.  lie 
neither  searchM  himself,  nor  wonld  he  allow 
others  to  inqnire,  after  the  wisdom  aod  attri- 
hBt^s,  or  even  tiie  existence,  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Creator,  Divinity,  and  diTJne  things 
'  had  few  if  any  charms  for  him.  Time  and 
sense,  and  things  present  and  visible,  alone  en- 
grossed «11  his  time  and  all  his  thoaghts. 
In  the  aidnona  labors  of  collectinir  and  ar- 
ranging the  fragmentary  records  of  the  an- 
dents,and  in  r^wated  endeavors  to  reform  the 
men  who  were  tiis  contemporaries,  almost  his 
whole  life  was  occupied.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  gods  of  his  nation  were 
and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  ho  ev( 
COnecioos  of  man's  insnlncieDcy.  Thns  he  was- 
"  without  God  in  the  world."  On  the  part  of 
his  disciples,  he  is  a  principal  object  of  reli- 
gions veneration. 

The  Chinese  claagics  are  decidedly  snpenor 
in  moral  purity,  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
anthors  ;  out  they  teach  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature.  They  maintain  that,  however 
corrupt  a  man  may  become  throngh  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  example,  he  may,  b;^  his  own  un- 
aided cfforl8,r««torehimaelfto  primeval  purity. 
Buch  a  doctrine  is  hostile  to  the  humbling 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  fostering  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart,  Gonfiicius  Beems  to  have  had 
no  verv  distinct  idea  of  an  intelligent  Great 
First  Csuse,  and  his  followers  are  regarded  as 
atheistical  in  their  sentiments.  So  b^e  it  is, 
that  "  the  world  by  wisdom  Ijnew  not  God." 
Chinese  SfcAoofo.— The  Chinese  schools  ori- 
ginate  in  the  private  enterprise  of  Uie  teach- 
ers, whose  wages  depend  on  the  number  of 
their  pupils.  They  seldom  nnmber  over  20. 
Three  or  four  dollars  a  month  would  be 
thought  good  wo^  Sometimes  several 
familiea  unite  in  hirmg  a  teacher  by  the  year. 
Children  UBtially  enter  school  between  the  ^es 
of  six  and  seven.  Each  morning  on  entenng 
the  school^wjm,  the  children  are  required  to. 
bow,  first  to  the  tablet  of  Confiicios,  before 
which  Incense  is  boming,  and  then  to  salute 
the  teacher.  He  then  reads  the  lesson,  and 
the  boys  repeat  after  him  the  characters,  until 
they  can  do  so  independently.  Then  each 
one  reads  them  by  himself,  till  he  can  repeat 
them  from  memory.  Chinese  education  is  a 
constant  exercise  of  the  memory,  until  the 
classics  can  be  rehearsed  verbatim.  These  em- 
brace the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Menciug, 
with  copious  commentaries,  by  distinguished 
scholars.  Bach  day's  lesson  is  rehearsed  by 
the  pupil,  in  the   presence   of  hia  teach^, 


and  writii^  is  a  daily  exer^se.    Dunns;'  Un 

first  two  or  three  years  of  stndy,  they  do  Tittle, 

:cept  to  learn  the  forms  ana  sounds  of  the 


characters  in  their  wticular  dialect,  which  in 
moet  cases  widely  di^  fKini  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Consequently  the  boc^  which  they  have  me- 
morized ore  not  understood.  After  three  or 
four  years  of  hard  study,  thev  b^n  to  be  ini- 
tiated int«  the  meaning  of  tne  chamcteis,  the 
teacher  daily  eiplaining  a  few  of  them  marked 
with  red  ink.  ana  requiring  hispupils  to  repeat 
the  explanations  after  him.  The  numbu-  thns 
explained  is  gradually  increased,  until  simiria 
sentences  arc  explained,  and  ultimately  the  e^ 
tire  text.  The  constant  use  of  the  pencil,  first 
in  copying  the  characters.  Mid  afterwards  in 
composing,  gives  the  Chinese  etadent  great 
skill  and  celerity  in  writing. 

The  CAnuM  Languagt.— The  Chinese  char- 
acters were  originally  symbols,  not  of  Bounds, 
but  of  ideas ;  but  most  of  them  now  bear  not 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  things  ngni- 
fied.  In  the  imperial  dictionary  tbeie  an 
about  80,000  characters,  compwed  of  214 
radicals,  or  elements,  accMiling  to  which  they 
are  arranged.  Thousands  of  these  charactera 
arc  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  not  above  6,000 
or  10,000  of  the  remainder  are  in  conunoa 
usa  But  the  thorough  masteiT  of  these — in 
their  forms,  sounds,  and  agnifications~is  a 
herculean  work,  especiallv  including  the  readf 
and  felicitous  use  of  tAcm  in  compodtioa. 
But  such  is  the  attachment  of  the  Chinese  to 
their  system  of  writing,  that  it  would  be  no 
easv  matter  to  indnce  them  to  relinqni^  it; 
ana  adopt  an  alphabetic  system.  The  Chinese 
character  serves  them  as  a  univeisal  medhiiii 
of  communication,  which  no  alphabetic  system 
could  do,  in  view  of  the  multi^lici^  and  diver- 
sity of  dialects  spoken  within  the  eighteen 
provinces.  In  Fokien  alone  are  eleven  prin^ 
pal  dialects.  The  Chinese  written  diaracta 
has,  wit^nt  doubt,  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  amid  its  frequent 
change  of  dynasties.  It  has  likewise  avuled 
to  miuntain  identity  of  manners,  customs,  sen- 
timents and  feelinga  The  empire,  in  its  grmd 
characteristics,  has  thereby  become  stereo- 
typed, and  new  modes  of  thon^t  and  actioa 
are  difficult  to  be  introduced.  In  this  lan- 
guage, free,  bold,  eloquent  and  pathetic  ad- 
dress is  next  to  impossible.  As  a  medium  of 
thought,  it  has  great  advtuitages  and  maiked 
defects. 

The  Chinese  ^stem  of  odacatjon,  thou^  it 
supplies  valuable  mental  discipline,  yet  rather 
cramps  the  mental  energies,  and  impedes  ex- 
pansive, vigorous,  independent  thought  The 
memory  is  sorely  tasked,  while  the  reosomng 
powersarebut  partially  exercised.  It  imparts 
tittle  knowledge.  One  may  bold  the  first  rank 
among  the  Chinese  literati,  and  yet  be  )gno> 
rant  of  the  most  common  branches  of  educa- 
tion in  OUT  common  schools.  Uany  respect- 
able Chinese  scholus  are  not  acqaamted  witli 


a  of  their  own  covntiy. 
THusre  m  jasa  wbo  are  bmiliw  with  tfae  geo- 
gnphf,  and  dvil  and  pt^tical  cooditioo  of  tbe 
principal  CltristiaD  nations,  but  this  knowledge 
thej  ^d  not  acquire  at  ecbooL 

Abiiity  to  Read.—Thae  is  a  diversi^  of 
opinion  as  to  the  inoporiion  of  intelligent 
Keda^  in  China,  according  to  the  locality  of 
the  obaerro.  Among  bnnos,  fishenneD,  boat- 
men, email  mechanics,  and  [wtt;  trademneD, 
tiere  are  c(HnparatiTel;  few  intelligent  read- 
as,  thoagh  scMne  of  them  ore  fiuniliar  with  the 
few  characters  used  in  their  particolar  Toca- 
tioDB.  As  the  rtoilt  of  somewhat  eztengive 
inquiry,  the  writer  hsa  come  to  the  conclosiOD 
that  scaicel;  one  in  ten  of  the  adult  popnlb- 
tion  of  China  can  nodaatand  books  written  in 
the  iiinpket  and  most  popvhir  style.  Man; 
read  the  characten  floently ,  who  do  not  ander- 
ataitd  tbedr  meaning.  Female  education  is  not 
^tpiedated  in  Chma,  and  few  femtJes  can 
read. 


dnstrions  p«^e,  thoogh  among  them  are  fODod 
mnltitsdee  of  idle  TBgabonda.  The  mass,  of 
the  people  are  trngal  from  necesitT.  By  thedr 
akilTio  cooking,  tbej  secore  cmieideiabie  vari- 
ety of  food  with  very  limited  means.  Unlti- 
tndes  feed  themselvee  for  less  than  four  caits 
a  day.  Salt  &h,  rice  and  r^etables,  with  a 
tew  sintple  condiments,  conetjtnte  a  large  part 
of  their  food  ;  though  a  Tariety  of  other  arti- 
dea  may  be  had  in  the  dtics  by  thoee  who  are 
able  to  buy. 

Mtrhan — Children  are  often  Toy  early 
betrothed  £iy  their  parents,  someUmea  even  in 
infancy.  iW  is  dcHie  through  a  class  of  per- 
eooB  who  make  a  n^jvlar  profeaeion  of  match- 
making. And,  boweva  nnsoitablc  the  mal«h, 
when  once  made^  it  is  iuTiolable.  In  many 
cases,  they  never  see  each  other  until  the  period 
of  their  maniage.  Instances  have  been  known 
of  betrothed  damsels  committing  suicide,  to 
escape  nnion  with  the  persons  to  whom  they 
had  oeen  betrothed.  Before  the  consummation 
of.  the  marriage,  astipalatedsummDstbepaid 
to  the  parents  of  the  hride,  generally  from  20 
to  lOD  dollars,  according  to  the  circmnstonces 
of  the  paitiea.  Their  marriagCe  are  ]>ompoas 
and  expensive.  The  bride,  kicked  up  in  a  red 
quilt  aedan,  borne  by  four  men.  Mid  sometiniea 
followed  by  an  immense  train  gaily  dressed, 
with  moaie,  baoDen,  and  other  paraphamalia, 
ie  carried  by  night  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, where  the  parties  pledge  each  other  ' 
a  cup  of  wine,  and  the  joint  worship  of  t 
ancestral  tablcte,  aometimea  joined  with  pro- 
itration  to  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  At 
the  ma/riage  faut,  apiritaona  liquors  are  freely 
ned.  The  sexes  eat  and  drink  aeparately, 
wbeo  the  yoong  wife  ia  subjected  to  many 
severe  jokes. 

Condition  t^  Ftmoles. — The  Chineee  females 
wo  Tciy  rigi^  confined  to  the  house,  and  en- 


joy  limited  qnKntanities  of  social  ittercoarsa, 
even  with  their  own  sex.  Brothers  and  aiaten 
are  in  a  gr^t  decree  isolated  from  each  othen 
Wh^i  a  visitor  enters  the  house,  the  betrothed 
girt  must  retire  into  a  private  apartment 
Almost  from  the  cradle  lo  the  grave,  th« 
Chinese  females  lead  a  life  of  poinfol  degrada. 
tion  and  toU :  at  home,  imfnisoned,  and  alter 
marriage  anbjected  to  the  tyrannical  rale  ot  aa 
anfeeling  husband  and  a  crael  mother-iu-law, 
Antil  she  in  turn  ia  allowed  to  domineer  over 
the  unhappy  wives  of  her  s<ms.  How  enviable 
the  lot  of  dauffhters  bom  and  educated  in 
Christian  lands  1 

Funerah  and  Staying  Grmmb. — On  the 
decease  of  parents,  their  remains  are  enclosed 
in  air-tight  coffins,  and  for  Tweeks  retained  ia 
the  house,  and  every  fourth  day  is  devoted  to 
special  funeral  rites.  Food  is  oSered  them,  the 
essence  of  which  thev  are  snpposed  to  eat,  and 
prayos  are  offired  hy  Budhista  and  Taaist 
priests  for  the  happiness  of  their  spirits.  Id 
these  ceremonies  there  ^)peaTs  a  striking 
resemblBDce  to  the  l^iets  and  practices  of  the 
Bomish  Church.  Hnch  importance  is  attach- 
ed by  the  Chinese  to  the  circnmstanccB  and 
place  of  interment  of  their  dead,  as  a&cting 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  survivors.  Wo- 
men are  their  prindpol  monrners.  To  see 
them  kneeling  and  howling  in  lonely  burial 
grounds,  as  the  writer  has  seen  them,  by  the 
graves  of  their  hnsbaods  and  children,  is  in- 
deed heart-rending.  Into  their  dark  miads, 
their  religion  sheds  no  ray  of  light  to  ilkmi- 
nate  the  gloomy  r(^oos  of  the  dead. 

The  btureo  hills  and  the  mountain  sides  are 
the  chosen  placee  of  sepnltore,  but  neceam^, 
iu  some  parts,  compels  them  to  bury  on  the 
plaioa.  Vaults  ore  not  nncommon.  Great 
numbera  of  the  dead  are  ^aced  in  plank  coF^ 
fim  and  retained  above  ground  for  many  yeore. 
They  are  arranged  sometimes  in  open  sheda, 
often  to  the  nnmber  of  15  ot  20,  siae  by  side, 
being  the  deceased  membo^  of  the  same  fi^mi- 
ly.  Within  the  city  walls,  interments  ars 
seldom  allowed.  The  Bodhist  priests  bum 
the  bodtea  of  their  dead  and  place  the  aahes  in 

Gooemment. — The  Chinese  government  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  nsder  diftbroit  dy- 
nasties, nearly  40O0  ;rears.  Itiaasystem  v»- 
erable  for  its  antiquity,  and  wonderful  for  its 
unity  and  official  responsibility,  from  the  low- 
cat  to  the  highest  of  its  (^cera ;  the  ompercr, 
however,  being  theoieticatly  resp(Hisible  to 
none,  unles  to  heavoi,  wbdee  Ticegerent  ba 
professes  to  be.  Thoe  are  nine  ordors  of  dvil 
and  military  mandarins,  distjngnidied  by  the 
color  and  material  of  the  buttons  on  their 
caps,  by  the  ornaments  on  their  girdles,  uid 
some  other  insignia  on  their  robes.  Civil  and 
military  officers  ore  on  nearly  on  equal  fooling ; 
and  aa  the  highest  of  the  latter  are  commonly 
heid  by  Manchua,  tiiey  operate  aa  checks  aiM 
spies  upon  each  otbar.    Every  (fficer  through- 
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oat  tbe  prOTincee,  is  obli^  to  render  ao  ac- 
couot  of  hia  administratiim  to  (he  emperor, 
ttrongh  the  officer  neit  in  rank  above  him ; 
BO  that  the  relative  merila  of  all  may  be 
known  and  awarded.  A  general  conncil, 
composed  of  the  most  distingiiiBhed  pereonagea 
in  the  empire,  assembles  daily,  at  tlie  palace 
in  Peking,  in  the  imperial  presence.  This  conn- 
cil is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  thought  to 


Uanchos,  and  inclndea  the  chancellors  of  tlie 
cabinet,  the  presidents  and  Tice-presidenta  of 
the  Biz  Boards,  and  the  chief  officers  of  all 
the  other  courts  in  the  capital,  all  being  se- 
lected by  the  emperor,  its  bnsiness  is  to 
write  the  imperial  edicts,  and  to  aid  the  empe- 
ror by  its  joint  consnltationa.  The  imperial 
cabinet  is  a  still  more  select  conncil,  composed 
of  the  four  high  chancellorg,  and  two  assistant 
chancellors,  consistiDg  cqaallj  of  Chinese  and 
Hanchos.  Subordinate  to  the  cabinet  is  a 
large  body  of  offlcers,  of  six  diffiient  grades,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  Manchna.  The  first  on 
tbe  list  of  the  chancellors,  is  r^arded  as  the 
premier.  Thdr  bosinees  is  to  deliberate  on 
the  government  of  the  empire,  proclaim  the 
•  imperial  will,  and  aid  in  all  matters  aflbcting 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  empire ;  M 
concerns,  from  the  hipheat  official  appoint- 
ments, down  to  the  lowest  police  conrt  of 
crime,  being  throogh  tliis  cabinet,  brongfat 
before  the  imperial  court.  Other  minor  dntiee 
tiao  deyolve  on  this  body.  The  opinions  of 
tbeee  ministers  on  the  nnmerous  aocument^ 
which  come  before  them,  are  expressed  in 
writing,  on  slips  of  paper  appended  to  the 
same,  which,  early  on  the  folTowiog  morning 
are  sabmitted  to  the  emperor,  being  read  by 
the  prime  minister,  nsnall^  a  Manchn.  and 
the  decision  of  the  sovereign  is  immediately 
written  b^  one  of  the  Chinese  chancellors. 
Bosinesa  is  thus  rapidly  expedited.  Subor- 
dinate to  these  two  coancils,  are  the  Sis 
Boards,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Cenaorate, 
Courts  of  Representation  and  Appeal,  and  the 
Imperial  Academy,  making  in  all,  thirtceo  de- 
partments. 

The  Facing  Goitlte  is  compiled  from  the  doc- 
nments  of  the  General  Conncil,  and  is  to  the 
people  the  main  scarce  of  information  tonch- 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Copies  of  this 
paper  are  transmitted  to  the  high  provincial 
officers,  and  without  change  or  comment  are 
allowed  to  be  reprinted  and  widely  circulated. 
The  Sii  Boards  are  the  Board  ot  Civil  Office, 
•f  Bmenue,  of  Rites,  of  War,  of  Public  IfVfa, 
and  of  Punishment).  At  the  head  of  each  of 
tlieee  Boards  are  two  preeidents  and  four  vice- 
presidents,  in  which  the  Chinese  and  Manchns 
are  eqnally  rejjreaented ;  and  subordinate  to 
Cftch  of  these  is  a  large  retinae  of  officers  of 
different  grades.  The  Oensorate  is,  in  its  icfla- 
ence,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Courts ; 
nod  examples  have  not  been  wantii^  of  great 


fidelity  in  tlie  reproof  even  of  emperors  them- 
selves, by  courageons  ministers.  Its  powers 
are  extensive  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  courts,  the  provincial  officers,  and 
the  criminal  jnrispnidence.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
fidelity  of  these  pnblic  censors. 

The  whole  number  holding  civil  offices  m 
the  empire,  is  estimated  at  abont  14,000 ;  bat 
the  dependents  on  Ute  govenunent  are  much 
more  numerous.  In  the  empire  are  eight  vice- 
roys and  15  lieutenamtgovemors,  each  viceroy 
having  the  government  of  two  provinces,  or 
two  lugh  offices  in  one  province.  The  lienten- 
ant^ovemora  are  sometimes  subordinate  to 
the  viceroys ;  bnt.  In  other  cases,  tbe^  goveni 
independently.  Evea?  important  position,  both 
in  the  civil  and  military  detriments,  is  pro- 
vided with  its  appropriate  officer,  down  to  the 
lowest  rank.  In  theory,  the  Chineae  govern- 
ment would  seem  to  be  the  most  perfect  gov- 
ernment on  earth :  bat  in  practice,  it  is  lar 
otherwise,  owing  chiefly  to  a  want  of  int^jiW- 
in  its  officers.  They  look  for  gain,  and  are  sel- 
dom very  acmpalons  as  to  the  means  of  secnr- 
ing  it  The  £(2mfrurgA  Revietf,  speaking  of 
Sir  Geoive  Stanton's  translation  of  tiie  Chinese 
Code  of  Lam,  8MB,  "  When  we  turn  from  the 
.  ravings  of  the  Zendavcsta  or  the  Fnranas,  to 
the  tone  of  sense  and  bosiueea  in  this  Chinese 
collection,  it  is  like  passing  fhim  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  iMvelings  of  dotage  to  the 
exercise  of  an  improved  nndentanding ;  and 
redundant  and  minute  as  these  laws  are,  in 
many  particulars,  we  scarcely  know  a  E^Dro- 
pean  code,  that  is  at  once,  so  copious  and  ao 
consistent,  or  BO  free  from  intricacy,  bigotry, 
and  fiction."  But,  whatever  may  be  the  exc^- 
lency  of  the  Ohineee  laws,  the  government  is 
oppreffiive  and  coirnpt  in  its  practice,  on«ii 
illegal  in  its  exactions,  and,  frequently,  for  a 
bribe,  screening  the  guilty  and  oppressing  the 
innocent.  Woe  to  him  who,  wheUier  innocent 
or  guilty,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
officials,  for  he  is  not  likely  to  escape  withant 
tieing  fleeced,  if  nothing  worse.  It  is  probable 
that  as  many  perish  in  the  wretehed  prisons 
of  China,  from  want  and  cruel  treatment,  as 
by  the  hands  of  the  execationer. 

The  nominal  salaries  of  Chinese  oCScials  are 
thought  to  form  bnt  a  small  part  of  their 
actool  receipts,  a  vast  amount  being  the  fruit 
of  bribery  and  illegal  exaction.  Their  retain- 
ers also  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  hardly  be 
satisfied.  Pity  has  little  place  in  tbeir  hearts, 
and  the  prisoner,  whether  innocent  or  ^il^, 
is  severely  taxed  for  his  scan^  privileges. 
Chinese  legislation  is  defective,  neither  defining 
noracknowledgingtherightsof theBubject.  X 
watehfal  and  rapacious  police  swarm  in  every 
city  and  hamlet,  as  spies  on  the  people,  and  no 
one  kn^ws  when  he  is  safe  and  in  whom  he 
may  confide ;  and  he  prefers  suffering  heavy 
exactions  to  resistance  or  complaint,  lest  be 
shonld  expose  himself  to  tenfold  worse  evili- 


Bat  wkeo  large  bodies  of  the  people 
joinQ;  anbjected  to  heaTv  ezactioiu,  ibej  do 
aometiiDu  rcaigt,  aod  iomct  sore  retribntion 
on  their  oppressors.  There  is  notbiog  like 
popular  representation  id  tlie  goTcroment,  and 
Bjipeftls  from  I  niqnitons  judicial  decisions  are, 
in  most  cases,  impoasible.  The  judges  report 
to  tlieir  superiors  as  suite  their  own  conTeni; 
eoce-  The  peaceable  dispoeitioo  of  the  Chi- 
Deee  is  maimj  the  result  of  slaTish  fear,  gene- 
rated hj  constant  sarveillance  and  the  abeeoce. 
ofmutual  confidence  and  legal  responsibility. 
Every  neighborhood  has  ita  local  overseers, 
who  are  reepongibie  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  charge,  and  no  member  of  a  ^family  or 
clan  can  ofiend  the  goTemment  wilhoot  in- 
Tohing  his  relatives  in  suffering.  This  system 
of  fear  and  eGpionage  extends  from  the  hum- 
blest of  llie  people,  through  all  ranks  upwards, 
to  the  highest  minister  of  the  realm.  In  the 
Chinese  civil  polity,  there  ia  much  resemblance 
to  the  recnlationa  of  the  camp.  The  fact, 
however,  that  this  system  of  government  has 
continued  for  thooaanda  of  years,  securing  to 
so  many  millions  such  an  amount  of  peace  and 
prosperily,  speaks  mnch  in  its  iavor.  Both 
the  Montis  and  Manchns,  though  originally 
barbariaoa,  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
masims,  usages  and  laws  of  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese sovereigns,  as  detailed  by  Confncins  and 
his  disciples.  In  theoir,  the  Chinese  gOTero- 
ment  is  patriarchal,  the  emperor  being  re- 

Srded  as  the  father  of  his  p^pie  j  and  as,  in 
lina,  the  father  has,  under  certain  regiila- 
tjons,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children,  so  the  emperor,  according  to  bis 

gleaaure,  tbongh  not  irrespective  of  law, ' 
icts  open  his  erring  children  his  fatherly  < 
rections,  even  to  d^th  itself,  through  hia  con- 
fltitated  official  agenta.  As  deceased  parents 
and  ancestors  are  the  objeets  of  religiooa  ven- 
eration, so  the  emperors  are  worsluped  both 
before  and  after  their  decease.  ITiis  worship 
b  required  of  the  high  officers  when  thej  con- 
vene in  the  paiac«.  The  emperor  is  theoreti- 
cally Heaven's  vic^erent,  and  the  ceremonies 
and  objects  of  worship  of  the  state  religion 
ore  not  allowed  to  the  people.  He  only  and 
,  the  high  officers  to  whom  he  delegates  the 
right,  must  aacrifice  to  high  Heaven.  For 
others  to  do  it  would  be  rebellion.  No  i 
can  be  an  official  in  China,  without  being 
idolater,  the  officers  being  required  on  certain 
occasions  to  honor  the  local  deifies.  In  the 
ceremonies  of  the  state  religion,  the  emi 
is  the  chief-priest  Like  the  Pope  of  B 
he  aita  in  the  temple  of  Qod,  showing  himself, 
that  he  is  God.  Thegrand  objectsof  imperial 
worshipare  heaven,  earth,  the  temple  ofimperial 
ancestors,  and  the  gods  of  the  land  and  of  grain- 
Staiuling  Jrmv-— The  army  of  the  present 
dynasty  is  numerically  \arge,  being  (stimated 
at  1^00,000 ;  but,  in  the  late  war  w«h  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  conflict  with  the  insur- 
geate,  it  has  proved  inefficient.  The  Tartar 
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eoldien  are  the  most  reliable  part  of  the  army, 
bnt  they  have  become  enervated  by  idleneea 

and  vice.  Bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
consists  of  a  awt  of  militia,  who  are  main- 
tained in  part  b^  a  small  stipend  from  the 
government,  and  m  part  by  their  own  labors. 
Several  times  a  year  they  meet  to  be  drilled, 
presenting,  on  such  occaaiona,  a  truly  grotesc^ne 
appearance.  Chinese  forts  are  manned  with 
idely.conEtmctcd  ordnance,  wanting  in  some 
ises  even  a  clum^  gun-carriage-  Their  port 
holes  are  of  immoderato  size.  Their  navy, 
thoogh  numerous,  is  fiimished  with  in&ip»- 
rienml  officers  and  seamen,  and  is  despised 
jven  by  its  own  people.  The  admiiala  know 
little  of  the  sea,  and  when  called  to  meet  the 
ly,  are  aaid  sometimes  to  depute  their  sab- 
alterns  to  the  command.  Thev  cannot  even 
cope  with  the  pirates  that  infest  the  coast, 
having,  at  times,  been  obliged  to  buy  their 
frien<£hip  with  silver. 

Rtvmve  and  DiabuTtementt.—ThB  annoa] 
revenue  of  China  has  been  variously  estimated. 
at  ftom  8120,000,000  to  8200,000,000.  -Aade- 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  palace,  the  su]^ 
port  of  the  Hanchn  nobility,  who  are  relatei 
to  the  throne,  and  the  presents  sent  to  the 
Mongol  and  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  colo-  • 
nies,  the  mtun  expenditures  are  for  the  support 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  dvil  officers.  The  nominal  sala- 
ries of  the  latter  are  small,  compared  with 
that  of  western  civilians.  The  salary  of  a 
viceroy  or  governor-general,  who  rules  over 
more  than  60,000.000,  is  only  about  £27,000 ; 
that  of  a  lieutenantgovemor,  821,333;  that 
of  a  treasurer,  $12,000  ;  and  from  thence  the 
salaries  gradually  decrease,  according  to  rank, 
to  about  8170.  As  regards  legal  taxation, 
iKith  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  support  of 
government,  China  is  favored  above  eve^ 
principal  country  in  Europe.  .Ajid,  aa  there  is 
no  powcrfQl  aristocrat^  in  China,  the  monejr 
that  ia  squeezed  out  of  the  people  by  the  offi- 


cers, retuTDB  back  among  tl 

Physical,  Social,  and  Moral  CondiXioa.- 


-The 


Chinese,  according  b 
ard  of  competency,  are  miserably  poor ;  and 
yet  such  is  their  great  mmpUcity  aa  to  style  of 
uving,  and  skill  lo  making  the  moat  of  their 
litUe,  that  their  actoal  snfiering  from  want  is 
not  great  Their  system  of  clanship,  though 
the  BOnrce  of  man^  and  great  evils,  yet  inclinee 
them  to  afford  relief  to  their  kindred.  Living  , 
as  they  do,  in  large  families,  often  incloding 
parents,  children,  grand-children,  and  even 
great-grand-cbildren,  nnmbering,  in  some 
cases,  sixty  or  more  individuals,  there  is 
something  Uke  equally  of  condition.  But 
in  Bcesons  of  general  scarcity  the  Buffer- 
ing must  be  verv  great  and  general ;  and 
notirithetanding  aD  uiat  the  government,  out 
of  its  storehouses,  can  impart  to  the  poor,  mul- 
titudes die  of  famine,  and  others  are  driven  to 
robbery  and  piracy.    Qraoaries  are  provided 
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by  tiie  government  in  the  walled  towna,  to  be 
ffpeoed  in  Bcesons  of  Bcarci^,  from  nhkli  food 
is  either  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  or  ^tni- 
tooalj  digtribnted,  tkccording  to  tite  circum- 
Btaocesoftheapplicuit  Itisapolitic  and  be- 
nevolent proviBion,  remindiDg  ns  of  the  plan  of 
Joee[^,  in  aoticipation  of  the  E^^tian  famina. 

According  to  our  ideas  of  comfort,  the 
dwelliaga  of  the  mm  of  the  Chinese  are  mise- 
rable in  the  extreme.  Thej  are  low,  damp, 
dtirk,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  abounding  in 
21th.  Their  fnrDitnro  is  meagre,  often  con- 
■JBting  of  onlv  a  few  mde  stools  and  a  board 
platform  for  a  bedstead,  on  which  is  spread 
mat,  with  sometimes  a  block  of  wood  for  & 
pillow.  The  hooses  of  the  wealthy  are 
parativelj  spacioas,  and  weU-fomished 
chairs,  bedsteads,  light-stands,  tables,  cap- 
boards,  and  other  articles,  both  tasteful  and 
convenient ;  bnt  even  their  dwellings  are  want- 
ing in  cieanUneii&Dia!jnfort,jetib&ji 
more  comfortable  than  weahonld  be  in 
drcnmstances.  Knowing  nothing  better,  thej 
think  their  condition  an  enviable  one,  and 
wonld  not  willingly  exchange  circnmstaucee 
with  any  people.  Among  the  lower  orders 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  not  rigid) 
.  maintained ;  and  the  cmel  practice  of  bini 
ing  the  feet  of  female  children  does  not  exist 
to  mnch  extent  among  the  brming  classes,  nor 
among  boat-women — servants  are  often  free 
from  it  Fashion,  however,  still  binds  and 
diriveh  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  civilians, 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  hnmble  artizans ; 
and  when  poverty  is  conjoined  with  disability 
for  active  labor,  uie  wretched  female  becomes 
the  snbiect  of  extreme  sofib'ing  and  degrada- 
tion. Small  feet  are  necessary  to  complete  a 
Chinaman's  idea  of  treauty ;  and  conseqnently 
-dangbters  can  seldom  be  reepectably  married 
without  being  thus  tortured  and  fettwed.  The 
■daughters  of  the  Manchu  are  never  subjected ' 
thiBpractic& 

The  present  Chinese  custom  of  shaving  the 
head,  sod  allowing  the  bur  on  the  crown  to 
grow  to  an  iodemiite  length,  was  fiirccd  npon 
tnem  by  the  present  dvnastT,  as  a  badge  of  sub- 
jection. What  was  tncn  tneir  shame  is  now 
their  pride.  The  Chinese  poffles  much  corpo- 
real vigor,  can  endnre  much  toil,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  attain  to  old  age.  Though 
among  the  more  respectable  classes  there  is  an 
excessive  and  fovonte  attention  to  ceremony, 
yet  in  general  their  minds  and  manners  are 
gr(«,  and  their  conversation  indecent  Their 
Bacchanalian  revels  are  frequent  and  noisy, 
accompanied  with  in^eniouB  devices  to  excite 
them  to  the  excessive  use  of  intexicating 
drinks.  The  refining  influence  of  intelligent 
and  virtuous  female  society  is  greatly  needed. 

Moral  CondUwa. — Moat  of  those  vices  which 
are  known  to  exist  among  other  heathen  na- 
IJODS,  prevail  among  the  Chinese.  The  lan- 
^age  of  the  Apostle  in  the  1st  of  Romans, 
a  a  feithfal  description  of  their  character  as  a 


people.  The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  Iwis, 
and  they  ore  adepts  in  the  arts  of  deception. 
They  are  abo  given  to  gambliag,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  A  great  amonnt  of 
spiritnous  liquor  is  druik  in  connection  witlt 
their  food,  and  on  other  occadons,  bnt  beastly 
intoxication  is  not  common  in  open  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigid  seclusion  of  tbe 
danghters  of  the  Chinese,  there  are  probably 
few  conntries  in  which  prostitation  is  more 
common  and  public,  or  attended  with  less  dis- 
grace ;  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  system  of  legaliz- 
ed concobinage. 

The  Opium  Trade  and  Option  Smeking. — 
Of  all  the  vices  prevailing  among  the  Chinese, 
the  smoking  of  opinm  is  the  moet  destructive 
to  property,  healtn,  and  life.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  brought  to  China  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, as  early  as  1767.  That  year  1,000 
chests  were  sold  at  Macaa  The  English  East 
India  Company  commenced  the  importation 
of  opiam  in  1673.  In  1780,  two  receiving 
ships  were  stationed  a  little  south  of  Macao, 

Lark's  Bay.  As  early  as  the  year  1800,  ou 
Imperial  edict  was  issued  ogunst  its  sale  and 
Dse  in  China,  in  consequence  of  the  difiastrons 
efiectsofitsnse.  In  1809,  the  Hong  merchants 
were,  by  the"  government,  compelled  to  pve 
•■"■idB  that  opium  shoold  be  discharged  ftom 

vessel  at  Whompoa.  Bnt  though  steadily 
opposed  by  the  supreme  government  of  China, 
its  subordinate  a^nts,  at  the  principal  points 
on  the  coast,  have  never  been  proof  against 
the  eeductive  power  of  gold,  and  their  own 
love  of  tiiis  poisonous  drag ;  and  with  slight 
interruptions,  this  iniqaitons  an^  contralnuid 
trade  has,  till  the  present  time,  continued 
steadily  to  increase.  The  opinm  is  chi^y  of 
two  kinds,  Benares  and  Patna,  produced  with 
compulsory  labor,  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  sold  at  Calcutta ;  and  the  Ualwa 
irodnced  in  a  province  in  the  western  partr'  of 
!ndia,  under  the  government  of  native  prioceB, 
and  sold  at  Bombay.  It  pays  the  Company 
a  transit  jiaty  of  400  rupees  per  chest,  we 
number  of  chests  in  1846  being  26,000,  and 
furnishing  tho  government  a  net  income  of 
£1,000,000.  Inthesameyear,theincomefrora 
the  opinm  sold  at  Calcutta  was  £2.000,000, 
making  a  gross  amount  of  income  ftoja  this 
article  of  £3,000,000.  In  1847,  at  Calcntta 
alone,  the  revenue  from  Opimn,  amonnting  to 
npwords  of  31,000  chests,  was  £3,000,000. 
Most  of  the  opium  sold  at  these  two  ports,  is 
exported  to  China,  at  on  estimated  profit  of 
atwat  15  per  cent,  to  the  merchant  About 
50  armed  vessels  ore  constantly  employed  in 
this  trade,  including  the  laive  numW  of  re- 
ceiving shipe,  stationed  at  Lintin,  below  Can- 
ton, and  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers,  ood  in  the  vicini^  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  along  the  coast  to  Shanghai,  in- 
cluding Nomoa,  Amoy,  Chio-Chin,  Fuhehnn 
and  Ningpo.  These  receiving  ships  are  all 
I  abundantly  snpplied  with  opium,  and  attended 


with  clippers  constuitlj  pasmng  op  and  down 
the  coast.  iDclading  t}ie  insular  craft,  the 
Dumber  of  foreign  Tesaels  cmplojed  iu  the 
opium  trade  moBt  be  much  larger  than  haa 
been  mentioned.  It  ia  stated  b;  Dr.  Nathan 
Allen,  in  his  Tatnable  Ssay  on  the  Opium 
Trade,  that  Mr.  Jardine,  of  the  firm  of  Jar- 
dine,  Matbesod  A  Co.,  being  abont  to  return 
to  England  a  few  j'ean  since,  divided  with  his 
pwtncn  £3,000,000,  almoet  $15,000,000  of 
pn^t  in  trade,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
bad  been  acconmlated  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 
Thna  both  the  prodnction  and  sale  of  oplnm 
are  powerfiill;  atimalated  by  the  love  of  gain, 
regardlesa  of  the  roinoos  conseqaencce  of  this 
trada  KotwiUartandinjO;'  the  capidltf  of  all 
imoka  of  tke  imperial  officers  in  the  provincee, 
maoifested  in  tbeir  readineffi  to  receive  bribes 
to  allow  the  introdnctiOD  end  use  of  this  dniff, 
the  government  at  Peking  has  been  uni- 
forml;  opposed  to  the  tjiul&  In  1839,  jost 
before  the  commencement  of  hoatilitiee  be- 
tween England  and  China,  upwards  of  20,000 
cheats,  vaiued  at  812,000,000,  haying  been  de- 
livered up  to  CommisBioDer  Lin,  at  Canton, 
through  his  compulsory  measures,  were  de- 
stroyed bv  commaDd  of  the  emperor.  This 
remarkable  act,  committed  as  il  was  in  the 
6ce  of  a  threatened  invasion,  which  soon  actn- 
ally  followed,  ia  soffictent  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cere oppoBition  of  the  Chinese  government  to 
the  opinm  trade.  It  has  bees  compated  that 
not  len  than  4,000,000  of  the  Chinfee  are  ha- 
bitoal  opinm  smokers,  and  that  the  average 
ki^h  of  the  lives  of  these  wretched  men, 
after  becoming  addicted  to  this  habit,  is  not 
above  ten  yean.  On  this  calcolation,  400,000 
of  the  CluDefie,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
opiom,  are  aninially  hnrried  into  the  grave. 
On  whose  scnls  must  the  blood  of  these 
slai^tered  multdtndea  resti  In  the  light 
of  Ood's  word,  what  a  weight  of  criminal 
respoDsibili^  must  press  upon  that  company 
Those  cofes  are  aimnally  filled  with  the  price 
of  so  mnch  blood  J  And  no  less  gnilty  are 
thoae  who  aid  and  afcet  it  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
The  MnpCTor  of  China,  when  nrged  to  increase 
his  revenae,  by  I^hliang  the  opinm  trade,  re- 
plied :  "  It  ig  trD&  I  cannot  prevent  the  intro- 
aoctioa  of  the  Rowing  poison ;  gain-seeking 
and  corrupt  meQ'  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality, 
defeat  my  wishcc ;  but  pothing  will  induce  me 
to  derive  a  revfsne  from  the  vice  and  miaerj 
of  my  people."  A  noble  sentiment,  worthy  of 
a  Christian  mind  1  What  a  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  Hut  East  India  Company,  and  its 
moJtitiules  of,' nominally  Christian  coadjutors, 
in  the  sale  of  opinm  I  Tery  natmrolly  may 
the  Chinese  negai^  with  abhorrence  that  reli- 
gion which  in  their  view  tolerates,  if  not  en- 
courages, sn^  iniquity.  The  use  of  it  rapidly 
enerratea,  eAtacistes,  and  destroys  (be  body, 
often  ^Kedilly  reduong  the  infatuatetl  smoker 
to  the  appei^Dce  of  a  walking  skeleton,  and 
1  the  immortal  mind  are  even 


more  Ui  be  deplored,  wasting  its  vigor  and  in> 
capacitating  it  for  powerful  and  continnooa 
eflbrt  The  bodily  and  mental  Bufferings  of 
the  confirmed  smoker  are  too  great  to  be 
described  His  state  may  be  callS  one  of  liv- 
ing death.  While  he  haa  the  means  of  pro- 
caring  whol«eomo  food,  the  injurious  effects 
of  his  indulgence  are  les  powerful ;  but  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  excessive  vice,  he  can 
no  longer  procure  healtbfal  aliment,  and  opium 
likewise  fails  him,  then  diarrhea  comes,  and 
often  amid  bis  own  filth,  and  by  the  wer  side^ 
the  wretched  man  dies  like  a  bruta  On  this 
subject  the  writer  can  speak  from  penonal  ob- 
servation. The  use  of  this  drag  turns  out  a 
numerous,  miserable,  and  abandoned  class  of 
men,  who  sobsiat,  while  they  have  strength  to 
move,  by  b^ging  in  the  streets,  a  mere  pit- 
tance, from  Bliop  to  shop,  and  finally,  in  many 
cases,  perish  by  the  way  side,  withoat  an  eye 
to  pity  them  or  a  hand  to  help.  Numbers  by 
the  use  of  opinm  suddenly  terminate  their 
wretched  lives,  and  rush,  nncalled,  into  a  mise- 
rable eternity-  Uultitndes  of  unhappv  fe- 
males in  the  same  way  willbliy  destroy  vocm- 
selves,  often  as  a  consequence  of  the  vices  of 
their  husbands.  The  misery  which  this  drug 
introduces  into  families  and  communities,  and 
the  vice  and  crime  of  which  it  is  tbe  occamoa, 
cannot  ba  told-  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  the  reformation  of 
the  opium  smoker ;  and  he  himself,  while  he 
groans  beneath  his  chains,  and  hates,  with  pe- 
caliar  malignity,  the  instruments  of  bis  mm, 
despairinglv  snrrendera  himself  to  bis  fate, 
havmg  neiiher  the  physical  nor  the  moral  re- 
solution  to  abandon  the  drug.  Such  is  tbe 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  millions  of  the 
Chinese.  The  evil  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing,  and  threatens,  like  a  resistless 
flood,  to  overwhelm  the  empire.  At  a  mode- 
rate calculation  the  first  cost  of  opium  to  the 
Chinese  is  about  $40,000,000  annually,  most 
of  which  is  paid  in  silver,  though  of  late  Chi- 
nese prodncte  have,  to  some  extent,  been  taken 
in  exchange.  Opiom  and  the  implements 
used  in  smoking  it  are  publicly  sold,  and  the 
dens  in  which  its  victims  congregate  now  need 
little  concealment  The  higher  classes  are 
much  addicted  to  this  vice.  From  carefiil  and 
repeated  inqniries  of  intelligent  individuals, 
the  ^ter  is  of  the  opinioD  that  opimn  is  used 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  adnlt  male  popu- 
lation of  Puhchau.  Probably  the  proportion 
is  about  Uie  same  at  the  other  ports-  Bnt  the 
first  cost  of  opium  to  the  Chmese  is  only  a 

Krt  of  its  actual  expense.  Tbe  officers  must 
britied  to  wink  at  its  sale  ;  the  native  mov 
chants  must  fill  their  coffers  ;  and  the  prepar- 
ers and  retailers  of  the  drag  most  all  five  by 
th^  iniquitona  busines.  But  the  pecaniary 
loss,  though  enormous,  weighs  but  a  fcalher  in 
comparison  Rith  the  phyncal,  social,  and  moral 
evils  which  result  from  the  traffic.  The  exam- 
ple of  ChriatJon  nations  in  obstinately  penpe- 


law,  aaa  la  lae  iau«  ui  [uesu  lernuie  eviis, 
tends  moat  powerfnilj  to  prejudice  the  Chi- 
nese against  the  ^lonoos  Qo^l.  The  writer 
has  haid  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  in  his  ex- 
perieoce  as  a  missionarj.  Nest  to  the  ieiep 
corraptiou  of  the  heart,  the  sale  bj  foreigners 
aod  nse  hj  the  Chinese  of  this  drag,  coiuti- 
tnte  the  moet  formidabte  obstacle  to  the  anc- 
cess  of  the  Gospel  in  Chinii.  And  ^et  there 
seems  little  hope  of  their  emancipatiOD  Irom 
this  evil,  except  through  the  power  of  Diyine 
truth,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  recti- 
fyiog  pablic  sentiment  and  punfjing  the 
heart.  But  if  professedly  Christian  nations 
would  arrest  the  sale,  there  would  be  much 
hope  for  the  salvation  of  China.  Such  a 
course  would,  in  the  end,  be  an  incalculable 
ndvant^e  to  lawful  commerce.  Trade  with 
China  mnet  ultimately  be  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable, in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  proe- 
perity  of  the  people,  to  which'  the  use  of  opium 
IS  tenibly  ruinous.  Commerce,  humaui^,  to- 
ligioQ,  the  good  of  the  undoing  boqI,  all  re- 
quire its  immediate  sapprcssion. 

Female  Infanticide  in  China. — Another  of 
the  crimes  more  or  less  preTailintr  among 
the  Chinese  is  the  noDatonu  one  of  female  in- 
fanticide. This  crime  is  known  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  prevail  in  sections  of  the  Fokien  and 
EwaogtuDg  prorioces.  The  degree  and  extent 
of  its  prevuence  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  is 
unknown  j  but  considering  the  small  deffree  of 
criminality  which  public  opinion,  in  China,  at- 
taches to  this  practice,  it  may  be  expected  to 
prevail  elsewhere,  under  similar  external  circum- 
stances. Bcv-DavidAbee!  made  particular in- 
Jniries  on  thissubject  in  thevicimty  of  Amoy. 
a  40  towns  and  villages  in  the  department  of 
Tsienchan,  be  learned  uiat  on  an  averBge,about 
40  per  cent  of  the  girls  born  there,  were  mur- 
dered by  their  parents  in  infancy,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  those  bom  in  17  towns  in  the  de- 
partment of  ChiangchaD.  It  is  known  to  pre- 
vail in  Fubchan  and  vicinity.  A  countrywoman 
a  few  miles  below  the  city,  of  her  own  accord, 
informed  the  writer  and  other  friends  that  ^e 
had  destroyed  four  daughters,  as  if  the  thing 
were  common  and  innocent  Intelligent  Chi- 
nese residing  in  Fuhchan,  represent  the  prac- 
tice as  bdng  very  common  in  the  neighboring 
Tillies.  -  The  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the 
matter  is  spoken  of,  gives  ns  reason  to  sappose 
that  the  custom  is  general.  It  is  probably 
more  common  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  rich.  Their  sons  they  do  not  destroy,  be- 
cause they  regard  them  as  profitable  to  their 
parenta.  Poverty,  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
them,  and  the  expenses  of  their  marriage,  are 
the  more  common  reasons  assigned  for  the 
deetmction  of  their  female  infants.  Uothers 
seem  no  less  ready  to  strangle  or  drown  their 
infant  dan^hters,  than  fathers,  perhaps  antici- 
pating their  soflferingB  and  fntnre  degradation 
if  spared  to  live. 


Rdigiout  Sedt. — The  principal  religioos  secte 
in  China  are  the  Bndhists,  the  Tanists,  and  the 
Confuciaoists.  The  latter,  however,  hardly 
merits  the  name  of  a  religions  affiociatioo. 
Budhism  does  not  exiet  in  China  in  its  purest 
form,  as  in  Siom  and  Burmab ;  but  among  the 
people  it  is  combined  with  the  early  snpersti- 
tions  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
vear  of  our  Lord  66,  through  an  impttial  em- 
bassy sent  westward  in  search  of  a  sage,  who 
had  appeared  or  was  expected  soon  to  appear. 
In  Hindostan  they  met  with  the  Bndhists, 
and  returned  to  the  emperor  with  sevend 
priests,  and  with  some  of  the  books  and  relica 
of  that  sect,  and  from  that  time  Bndhism  spread 
rapidly  in  China,  through  the  means  of  its 
books  and  the  conformity  of  its  priests  to  the 
popular  idolatry.  The  opinions  of  this  sect  are 
widely  prevalent  in  China,  and  their  temples 
and  monasteries  abound ;  aithongh  few  of  the 
people  are  its  professed  devotees.  Their  priests 
are  employed  at  funerals,  and  in  seasons  of 
public  calamity,  and  have  much  influence  over 
the  popular  mind.  They  derive  their  mairt- 
tenance  partly  from  presents  and  partly  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands  appropriated  to 
their  monaslerits,  many  of  which  are  liberally 
endowed. 

Tauiiis. — The  sect  of  the  Tanists,  or  Ration- 
alists of  China,  claim  as  their  foander,  Lauta, 
or  Laukiun,  bom  B.  c.  604,  in  the  province 
of  Hapeh,  and  is  believed  by  his  followers  to 
have  been  carried  in  the  womb  80  yeara,  and 
to  have  been  born  with  white  hair  and  white 
eye-browa.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  of 
humble  parentage,  a  diligent  and  enccceaful 
student  in  historical  and  sacred  lore  and  to 
have  traveled  through  Central  Asia.  His  Me- 
moir on  Reason  and  Tirtne  is  bis  only  philo- 
sophical work.  In  his  doctrines,  he  is  said  to 
resemble  Zeno,  recommending  retirement  and 
meditation  as  the  principal  means  tor  the  pori- 
ficaUon  of  the  son!,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
boeom  of  the  snpreme  Reason,  from  which  a)) 
material,  visible  forms  are  said,  by  him,  to  be 
emanations.  In  one  section  he  says, "  All  tha 
visible  porta  of  the  nnirerse,  all  beings  com- 
posing it,  the  heavens  and  all  the  stellar  sys- 
tems, all  have  been  formed  of  the  first  elemen- 
tary matter ;  before  the  birth  of  heaven  and 
earth,  there  existed  only  au  immense  silence 
in  illimitable  space,  an  immf^asureable'voidiin 
endless  silence.  Reason  afone  circulated  in 
this  infinite  void  and  silence."  He  regards'all 
good  beings  as  emanating  froni,  and  retnmine 
again  into  the  bosom  of  Reascfei,  there  to  d« w 
forever:  bot  the  bad  are  to  lie  subjected  to 
successive  births,  with  their  acccttnpanying  mis- 
eries. Mixed  with  these  ideaai  there  is  much 
confused  specnlation.  In  his  lailgu^e  there  is 
somewhat  to  remind  ns  of  the  KCtnal  creation 
of  the  world  by  the  eternal  WoW.  hot  neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  pagan  philoeotiaB  by  thear 
reasonings  attained  to  clw  idca£  of  the  Great 
First  Cause.    He  lived  an  ascetik  lilfe,  snd  en 


joined  contempl&tfon  QDited  nilli  good  deeds. 
Id  his  writinga  are  maa;  excellent  Mfings. 
Lwkinu'B  foUowcn  beiieve  bim  to  have  been 
an  inipeiBOiuitioD  of  Tan  or  Reason,  the  last 
of  three  iocvnatioDa  haTinr  been  a.  d.  623, 
The  Taoiat  aect  is  made  npof  pri(»ts,who'with 
their  famlliee,  live  in  the  templts,  and  are  snp- 

Cted  bj  the  cultivation  of  the  grooiids  bo- 
jing  to  these  estabtishncnts,  tbe  sale  of 
cbarnu  and  DDetrnms,  and  b;  presents  recdved 
from  tbe  people  on  funeral  and  other  occasions. 
The;  fihava  the  sides  of  their  heads,  and  coil 
the  remainder  of  the  hair  on  tbe  crown,  and 
wear  elate-eolored  robes.  The;  atnd;  astrolo- 
gy, profess  to  deal  with  spirits, pretend  to  have 
foood  »  liquor,  the  drinkioK  or  which  will  in 
sure  immortalitj.  Some  of  the  emperors  an 
reported  to  have  tried  it  to  their  coat  Bv 
gome  of  the  emperors  this  sect  has  been  mncn 
honored.  Jl  splendid  temple  was  erected  to 
IadIi iun  coDtauing  his  statue,  and  in  a.  d.  674 
lit^rar;  ezaminations  were  ordered  to  be  held 
in  bis  Memoir  on  Bcason.  The  Tauists  arc 
now  ertensivelf  regarded  as  cheats  and  jug- 
glers. The  ceremonv  of  mnnins  through  the 
fire  is  still  observed  oj  them  and  b;  their  de- 
luded followers,  both  of  whom  are  at  times 
sererelj  burned.  Thty  worship  a  (freat  nnm- 
ber  of  idols,  and  are  ver;  anp^^itioaa.  Pro- 
bably Pantheiam  is  the  proline  mother  of  their 
idols. 

Confvdaiiism, — The  Coofbcianists  are  the 
lit^aij  men  of  China.  The;  have  no  distinct 
relupoos  qfstem,  except  snch  as  is  compreheod- 
•  ed  ID  the  worship  of  Confncias,  and  the  rever- 
ence of  his  doctrines.  Coofacius  said  little  on 
religiooB  subjects ;  his  inatractions  beiu^  polit- 
ical in  thur  bearing,  attaching  great  impor- 
tance to  ceremonies  in  social  and  ofGcial  inter- 
course, and  in  conjunction  with  the  worship 
of  tbe  dead.  There  is  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  CoDfucios  had  any  distinct  idea  of  an 
almightj,  spiritual  Intelligence,  distinct  from 
Qie  materi^  aoiverse.  An  intelligent  ageocj 
is  however  allowed  by  him  and  his  followers  to 
exist  in  the  persons  of  the  sagee,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  risen  up  to  expound  the  will  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  male  and  female  powers 
of  Datore ;  and  with  them  thej  form  a  trinity. 
The;  sometimes  seem  to  be  placed  on  an 
equalitv  with  heaven  itself.  The  most  renown- 
ed of  tnese  sages  are  Yau  and  Shun,  two  an- 
cient emperors,  and  Confucins,  tho  instructor 
©f  10,01)0  ages,  to  whom,  accordbg  to  the  Chi- 
nese Beposilor;,  there  are,  in  connection  with 
the  examination  halls,  I5€0  temples  dedicated. 
In  these  temples  are  offered  tens  of  thousands 
at  pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  and  deer,  and  27,000 
pecea  of  ailk  ;  all  of  which  are  appropriated 
It;  the  worshipers.  His  followers  are  regarded 
M  materialists  or  atheists ;  ;et  thev  conform 
to  the  popular  idolatr;,  and  probably,  in  fact, 
difler  Dot  much  from  the  multitude,  is  their 
religions  ^mpatbiea. 

In  the  Confucian  gj^tcm,  a  hoi;  life  is  not 


enforced  b;  future  sanctions,  and  the  dnt;  of 
man  to  his  Maker  is  entirely  unnoticed.  Dr. 
Brid^an  expresses  the  opinion  decidedly  that 
the  Chinese  pa;  divino  honors  to  Connicius. 
He  saj^  1  "  Id  ueir  moral  codes  and  io  thdr 
religious  OTstcms,  the  Chinese  place  Confacine 
in  the  highest  rank,  and  give  to  him  the  high- 
est honors.  There  is  in  each  one,  of  all  Qie 
Gfteeu  hundred  and  odd  districts  of  the  Empire, 
a  temple  dedicated  to  him.  There  twice  an- 
nually, once  in  spring,  and  once  in  autumn, 
the  local  magistrates,  as  priests,  must  enter 
and  oflbr  to  him,  to  the  lage  Confucius,  prayere 
and  sacrifices.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  in 
the  city  of  Shanghu,  I  was,  with  other  mission- 
aries, an  ejre-witness  of  these  solemnities.  A 
bullock,  pigs  and  goats,  and  man^  other  oRbr- 
ings  were  (dl  dul;  prepared  and  laid  before  the 
altar  ;  and  then  tbe  magistrates,  in  their  robes 
of  state,  officiated  as  priests,  kneeling,  prostrat' 
ing  themselves,  and  offering  prayers.  Thus,  in 
their  official  stations,  clothed  with  authority, 
the;  go  forth  in  public  and  lead  on  these  devo- 
tions ;  offering  to  a  mortal  man  that  worship 
which  is  due  only  to  Jehovah.  The  Emperor, 
his  ministers  of  highest  rank,  and  all  his  ^ep- 
resentativES,  "  tbe  shepherds  of  the  whole  Sock 
in  all  the  Empire,"  cngagB  in  these  acts  of 
devotion,  doing  honor  to  Confucius,  not  as  a 
mere  man,  but  as  a  god.  As  they  honor  Heav- 
en and  Earth,  so  they  honor  this  man  I " 

TTu  ancient  pcaviar  idolatry  of  China. — Be- 
fore Contudua's  day,  there  prevailed  a  popular 
idolatry  in  which  ancestral  worship  was  prom- 
inent. To  no  other  form  of  idolatry  are  the 
Chinese  more  attached  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  no  other  worship  are  they  more  serious. 
How  much  of  the  nature  of  divinity  they  at- 
tach to  the  deified  spirits  of  their  progenitors, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  bnt  on  the  pantheistic 
principle,  so  prevalent  in  the  eastern-  world, 
thev  may  legitimately  regard  the  anthers  of 
their  existence  as  constituting  a  part  of  the 
divine  essence,  and  worship  them  as  snch.  This 
principle  lays  an  indefinitely  broad  foundation 
for  polytheism.  Everything  mysterious  and 
spiritual  seems  in  their  view  to  partake  of  the 
divine,  and  hence,  Ain,  not  a  very  uncommon 
term  for  spirit,  is  the  generic  name  of  all  their 
objects  of  religious  worship,  and  as   corrcs- 

Sinding  to  theos  and  Iheoi,  the  Greek  terms  for 
od  and  ^ods,  in  English,  has  been'  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  Protestant  misgionariea  iu 
(ftiina,  as  tlie  word  to  be  used  in  the  transla-' 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  for  both  the  true  God 
and  for  false  gods.  In  tho  worship  of  ances- 
tors, all  the  pa^in  sects  unite,  and  it  was 
tolerated  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  Chinese  con- 

Bcsidcs  tjic  worship  of  anceetors,  the  Clii- 
nese  have  innumerable  other  objects  of  reli- 
gious reverence,  as  the  god  of  wealth,  the  pat- 
ron deities  of  the  varioua  professions,  and  the 
gods  and  goddessM  of  the  sea,  hills,  rivers,  and 
other  locdities.   Trom  the  common  practice 


among  the  people  of  appealioK  to  luavm  in 
their  oatha,  they  would  seem  to  haye  an  idea, 
though  doubUeas  a  confuaed  one,  of  bodm  i 
rior  power,  more  to  be  feared  than  their 
mon  objerta  of  ■woraiiip ;  but  how  much  the 
diflbreot  deities  or  pow«8  of  nature,  on  the 
pantheistic  principle,  are  in  their  minds  aaso- 
ciated  aod  blended,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  God  in  whoee  hand  Iheir  breath  is,  they 
do  not  honor.  Their  motdvea  to  religious  wor- 
ship eecm  to  be  chiefly  to  avoid  temporal  calam- 
ities, and  procure  temporal  bleseings ;  and  to 
this  end  Ihey  offer  their  prayera  and  sacrifices  to 

tleir  innumerable  local  deities.    With  re ' 

to  the  destiny  of  their  souls,  th^  seem  to  i 
Ihemselvea  no  great  anxiety,  except  so  far  u 
they  imagine  their  future  happiness  to  be  de- 

Kndent  upon  the  worahip  to  be  rendered  them 
their  (kscendants  after  their  decease.  The 
Chinese  r^ard  it  as  among  the  greatest  of 
calamities  to  die  without  any  sons  to  perpetu- 
ate their  name  and  make  o^ringB  to  their 
epirito,  at  their  graves.  Theur  fears  are  to  a 
great  extent  imaginary,  and  their  hopes  are 
brooded  in  the  gloom  of  a  dark  and  doubtful 
fbturity.  Like  the  ancient  heathen,  they  are 
led  away  by  dumb  idols,  acd  yield  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  Uie  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  the  Spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience^ 


Kestobun  MraaioKB.— The  Nestorians,  at 
an  early  period,  appear  to  have  established 
Christian  mifsiona  m  China,  though  few  or  "" 
traces  of  their  bliors  are  now  known  to 
main.  Amobina,  in  the  third  century,  mi 
tiona  the  Ceres,  as  Christians,  whom  Moshc 
wgards  aa  Chinese.  The  Jfcstorian  patriarchs 
are  said  in  the  AM  century  to  have  sent  me- 
tropolitana  into  China,  thus  indicating  the 
long  existence  of  Christian  churches  in  "■' 
empire.  Between  a.d.  636  and  761,  no 
than  seventy  Nestorian  missionaries,  whose 
names  arc  preserved,  labored  in  that  empire, 
among  whom  Olopun,  the  earliest  of  the  num- 
ber, was  especially  distinguished.  The  record 
discovered  by  the  Jesuit  mlsHionarieB,  in  1625, 
in  Singanfoo,  in  Shenai,  is  the  moat  celebrated 
monument  of  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  in 
China.  Thb  record -is  engraven  on  a  atone 
tablet,  and  Mosheim  regards  it  as  genuine.  It 
purports  to  have  been  erected  in  a.  d.  "8] 
the  second  year  of  Eienchung,  the  ninth 
pCTor  of  the  Tang  dynasty ;  Kingtsing,  a 
priest  from  the  church  in  Tatsing  (India) 
being  the  aathor  of  the  preface  to  the  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  emperor  Tailsucg,  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  This  proclamation  is 
dated  in  the  13th  year  of  hia  reign,  corres- 
ponding to  the  year  of  onr  Lord  639.  The 
{Hcface  gives  the  history  of  the  Nestorian 
missions  in  China,  for  14S  years,  from  a.  j>. 
636  to  78L  It  enlogizes'the  emperors  who 
reigned  during  this  period,  and  reconnts  their 


etTorts  in  fovor  of  Christianity,  in  the  building 
of  churches  in  nnmetons  cities ;  honorii^ 
the  ministers  of  religion,  among  whom  0Io> 
pun,  who  arrived  in  696,  was  raised  to  tbe 
rank  of  high-priest  and  national  protector. 
Some  of  the  emperors  of  this  period,  however, 
seem  not  to  nave  patronised  ChristianiW. 
One  or  more  persecutions  were  raised  by  the 
Bndbiste  and  literati,  and  the  churches  were 
allowed  to  go  todecay.  Bnt  in  the  mean  time 
among  the  priests  there  were  able  defenders  of 
the  Oospel.  Making  all  due  allowanoefor  the 
inflated  langnaee  of  this  document,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  were  at  this  time,  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire. 
A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  nave 
been  in  the  library  of  the  palace.  The  state- 
ments contained  in  this  inscription  respectiog 
India  are  glaringly  incorrect  The  Nestorians^ 
moreover,  ore  represented  aa  nsing  images  and 
praying  for  the  deai— whereas  they  abhor 
image  worahip ;  and  Christ  is  spoken  of  aa 
having  succored  the  confined  spirits.  It  is 
poesible,  however,  that  the  word  translated 
images,  may  have  Bome  other  signification. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident,  from 
other  sources,  that  there  were  Nestorian 
churches  in  China  at  this  tima  The  patri- 
arch Salibazaeha  is  reported  to  have  sent  a 
metropolitan  to  China,  in  114.  Timotheos, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  Nestorian  patri- 
arch upwards  of  forty  years,  was  Kealoosty  de- 
voted to  Christian  missions.  During  bis  patri- 
archate, Sabchaljune,  a  learned  monk,  from 
the  convent  of  Betb-oben,  after  having  beai 
ordained  bishop,  and  successfully  preaching 
the  Qospel  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gaa- 
plan  sea,  penetrated  China,  and  there  exten- 
sively pnblished  the  word.  On  his  retnm  to 
Syria  he  was  murdered  by  barbarians.  OthoB 
EoOn  followed  him  to  the  Chineae.  Christians 
were  found  in  Southern  China  in  the  ninth 
century,  by  two  Arabian  travelers,  and  many 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  Pcrsiuua,  and  Chrutiara, 
in  1.  r.  877,  are  said  to  have  been  massacred 
in  Canton  by  one  Baichu,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  emperor.  In  a.d.  845,  Wntsang  op. 
dered  3,000  priests  from  Ta-tain,  to  retire  to 
private  life.  Marco  Polo,  a  distinguished  Te- 
netian,  who  visited  China  abont  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  spent  more 
than  twenty  j'ears,  for  a  time  holding  a  high 
office  in  Chih-Kiang,  under  Hublai  Khan, 
often  speaks  of  meeting  with  the  Nestorian 
Christians  in  Tartary  and  China.  In  the  ele- 
venth century  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Nea- 
torianawas  stimnlated  bj  the  remarkable  coo- 
ver^on  of  a  Mognl  prince,  called  after  his 
baptism  FresUr  John,  whose  subjects,  200,000 
in  number,  became  nominal  Chnstians.  His 
domains  are  sapposed  to  have  been  on  tli4 
northern  borders  of  China  Proper.  Hie  de- 
scendants, for  several  generations,  were  re- 
nowned for  their  military  achieTcments,  and 
the  third  in  sncctssion  aa  cwqneror  on  the 


fields  of  TronBozonia  &ad  Persia.  The  last  of 
this  race  of  Christian  kings  was  alaia  b; 
Qcngia  Khun,  about  1202.  The  yictorious 
arma  oT  the  MiDbaminedaD  princes,  sboat  the 
beginaing  of  the  fifteenth  centaij,  overran 
tii&  tegiooa  in  wUch  Nestorian  mis^oos  Lad 
beca  planted,  to  the  coast  of  the  Caspiao  sea, 
and  the  cipaisioa  of  the  Uooguls  IVom  Cliina, 
in  1369,  by  theMlp^  djoosty,  probably  acarlT 
extirpated  the  sarviTing  Neatorians  in  this  land. 
A^yria  and  Persia  hav^  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, been  ruled  by  the  foUoirers  of  Moham- 
med. Christians  ia  those  countries  have  bcco 
bitterly  harrossed ;  Bod  the  Nestorians,  from 
being  a  nnmeroos  and  powerful  conunanity, 
are  now  few  and  deapiaed.  Their  missions 
no  more.  No  Xcatorian  churches,  and 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  translated  by  them 
into  Chinese,  or  any  books  of  theirs,  ore  known 
to  ciiat  in  China.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  souls  may  have  been  saved,  by  means  of 
their  missions.  There  may  have  been  mach 
admiztiirc  of  error  in  their  teachings  ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  Iwlieve  tliat  the  flickering  flame 
of  true  piety  lingered  mach  longer  with  them 
thaa  with  any  other  of  the  ancient  Christian 
sects.    (See  NatoTtam) 

Papal  Missions.— The  Roman  Catholic 
MUsioDS  in  China  b^an  in  the  13th  centuir. 
An  interesting  acconat  of  them  is  given  in 
Williaraas  Middle  Kingdom,  to  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  beta.  John 
de  Moote  Corvino  went  to  China  by  the  way  of 
India,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor 
Kubhii  Khan.  At  Cambalu,  the  present  Po. 
king,  he  buitt  a  chnrch,  and  in  eleven  years 
is  said  to  have  baptized  nearly  6000  persons, 
and  Diirchosed  150  children,  whom  he  taoght 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  whom  he  coraposed 
devotional  works.  Qis  snccess  procured  him 
the  office  of  archbishop  from  Clement  V.  in 
1307,  with  seven  assistant  suffiragu^  bishops. 
He  died  in  1330.  In  1336  he  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  de  Bentra,  with  26  asbtant  mission- 
ary laborers.  Corvino  in  one  of  his  letters 
speaks  of  having  translated  the  New  Teata- 
niont  and  the  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  hinguage. 
These  missionaries  appear  to  have  labored 
chiefly  among  the  Mongols,  and  their  subso- 
qaent  expulsion  from  China  by  the  Ming  Dy- 
nasty, was  accompanied  by  the  annihilation  of 
Christianity  among  them.  For  upwards  of 
200  y^rs  between  the  rise  of  the  Ming  Dy- 
nasty, in  1368,  and  the  arrival  of  Ricci,  in 
Canton,  jn  1561,  we  bear  little  respecting 
either  the  Neatorians  or  Catholics.  From  the 
commencement  of  Ricci's  tabors  to  the  death  of 
Topching,  in  1736,  is  a  highly  interesting 
i«riod  of  Papal  missionary  history  in  China. 
Bicci  and  his  associate  Ruggiero  were  much 
opposed  by  the  government,  and  attempted 
the  concealment  of  their  real  intention,  by 
affirming  that  their  only  wish  was  the  acqaiu' 
tioD  of  the  Chinese  language,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  the  country.    Kcu  was  finally  allowed  to 


redde  at  Shanchan-foo,  where,  habited  as  a  Bod- 
hist  priest,  he  remained  for  some  yean,  ing^ra- 
tiating  himself  by  bis  courtesy,  presents,  and 
scientific  attainments,  tbongh  his  doctrion 
were  opp(»ed  by  the  Confacionisls  and  suspi- 
cious magistrates.  He  and  his  associates  sub. 
seqnently  adopted  the  dress  of  the  literati,  left 
Shanchau,  and  after  temporary  residences  in 
Nanchan^,  Suchan,  and  Nanking,  he  was 
admitted  into  Peking  in  1601,  and  conrteooslj 
treated  b;f  the  emperor  Wooieigh.  Other 
Jesuits  joined  him,  and  under  his  direction 
succefflfolly  prosecuted  their  work.  Bicci's 
manners,  acquirements,  and  tiboml  prcuMnts, 
gained  him  the  bvor  of  men  in  aathority,  some 
of  whom  he  ere  long  numboed  as  convcrto. 
Among  these.  Sin,  baptised  Faol,  a  native  of 
Slianghai,  was  an  early,  and  very  efficient 
cooperator.  His  daaghtor,  named  Candida, 
was  an  illostrioos  anil  able  coadjater  in  the 
mi^ionory  work.  But  among  the  imperial 
officers  there  were  powerful  oppoeers,  and  in 
1617  the  misaonanes  were  orau«d  to  leave 
the  country.  They,  however,  maintained  their 
position,  and  by  the  year  163G,  had  published 
340  t^tises,  some  roligioos,  but  most^  Bcienti- 
Qc  Ricci,thesaperiorofaU themissions,among 
hia  published  rules,  allowed  to  the  converts 
the  practice  of  ancesti^  worship,  regarding 
these  rites  as  merely  civil  in  their  nature.  This 
sabject  sabsoqaently  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  Jesnits  and  the  Francis- 
cans, and  the  scarce  of  much  alarm  to  the 
Chinese.  Ricci  died  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  60 
years.  By  the  Jesuits,  he  has  been  greatly 
extolled  for  his  virtnes ;  and  by  others  ma- 
ligned. A  Catholicanthor  thus  speaks  of  him, 
"The  kings  fonnd  in  him  a  man  fiili  of  com- 
plaisance {  the  pagans,  a  minister  who  accom- 
modated himself  to  llieir  snpeistitions ;  the 
mandarins,  a  polite  coortier,  skilled  in  alt>  the 
trickery  of  courts  ;  and  the  devil  a  faithfiU 
servant  who,  fiir  from  destroying,  established 
his  reign  among  the  people,  and  even  eatended 
it  to  the  Christians."  After  his  death,  the 
work  prospered  nnder  the  patronage  of  Paul 
Sin,  who  in  1622,  obtained^ the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  eipnlsion,  and  arrested  the  persocotion. 
Schaal,  a  Clerman  Jesnit,  recommended  to  the 
emperor  Sin  in  1628,  by  his  great  attain- 
ments, secured  imperial  honor  and  authority 
among  his  brethren.  Daring  the  bloody  com- 
motions mtervening  between  the  decline  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  and  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  Manchns  on  the  throne,  lasting  about  30 
yean,  the  missions  suffered  mooh.  In  this- 
contest  the  northern  missionaries  sided  with 
the  Manchns,  while  the  Romish  missionaries  at 
the  south  Ciivored  TongUeh,  the  surviving  claim- 
ant to  the  throne  of  the  fallen  Ming  Dynasty, 
in  whose  family  were  some  distinguished  coo- 
verta,  and  whose  troops  were  led  by  two  Chris- 
tian Chinese  officcra,  Thomas  Kin,  and  Luke 
Chin.  During  the  reign  of  Shuncbi,  Schaal 
and  his  coa<yatoi%  were  honored,  and  converts- 
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were  mal,Uplied  in  the  proTinces ;  bnt  tiie  re- 
gents into  whose  h&ods  the  government  fell 
at  his  death  in  1661,  issaed  a  decree  that  Schaal 
and  hia  associate  merited  the  puui 
sedacerB,  who  annonnce  to  the  people  false  uid 
peraicioos  doctrioea.  SchaiU,  though  tutor  to 
the  young  emperor  Konghe,  was  proscribed 
and  degraded,  Eind  in  the  following  year  died 
of  grief,  aged  78  yeara.  Onbieat,  the  nest 
most  distinguished  of  the  missionaries,  was 
with  others  imprisoned,  and  numbers  were 
banished  from  the  conntry.  Ou  K&nghe's  ea- 
soming  therdns  of  government  in  IGTl,  then 
bat  8  years  of  age,  he  released  Onbiest,  to  ap- 
point him  his  astronomer  in  place  of  Schaal, 
and  allowed  the  missionaries  to  retara  to 
tlicir  stations,  thoagh  he  forbade  his  Bob- 
jects  embracing  Christianity.  The  missionaries 
requited  the  kindness  of  the  emperor,  not  only 
by  their  scientific  labors,  but  by  casting 

for  hia  army.     In  163G  Schaal  coat  so 

Shemchi,  and  Oobiest  cast  the  total  number 
of  450  pieces,  more  than  300  of  which  he 
blessed  and  called  after  the  names  of  diSercnt 
8unts.  Od  the  arrival  in  China  while  Bicci 
was  jet  living,  of  the  Pranciscan  and  Domi- 
nican orders,  a  violent  dispute  arose  between 
them  Mid  the  Jcsoita,  regarding  ancestral  wotv 
diip,  and  the  proper  term  in  Cuincse  for  God, 
which  coiilinued  into  the  reign  of^the  successor 
of  Kanghe,  and  was  referred  to  the  emperor 
himself  and  to  the  decbion  of  Popes  iDoocent 
X.,  Alexander  YII.,  and  Clement  XI.,  whose 
snccessive  decrees  nullified  each  other.  The 
final  deci^on,  however,  was  adverse  la  the 
Jesnits,  establishing  Tbien  Chn,  as  the  term 
for  (lod,  and  forbidding  the  practice  of  the 
ancestral  rites  to  the  Chinese  converts.  The 
spirit  with  which  these  diapates  were  conducted, 
toe  pomp  and  arrogance  of  the  priests,  and 
the  interference  of  the  popes  with  the  laws  of 
the  realm' regarding  its  ritea  and  ceremonies, 
at  length  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  awakened  a  determined  and  bitter 
opposition,  manifesting  itself  in  a  succoasionof 
persecutioa;  edicts.  Kanghe  would  not  allow 
the  Pope  the  right  tj)  legislate  over  his  subjects, 
And  in  1T06  decreed  to  conntenance  onl^  thoee 
missionaries  who  preached  the  doctrines  of 

In  1118,  he  decreed  that  no  missionorj- 
should  remain  in  the  country  without  hisper- 
miasion.'given  only  after  the  promise  to  foUow 
the  rules  of  Bicci ;  and  yet  no  missionary 
conld  leave  for  China  without  the  most  solemn 
promise  to  follow  the  instructions  of  Clement 
XI.,  respecting  these  ceremoniga.  Kanghe'a 
policy  was  to  restrain  the  missionaries,  and 
keep  them  about  him  at  court,  while  he  aUow- 
ed  the  work  of  persecution  in  the  provinces. 
After  the  death  of  Kanghe,  in  1T23,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  government  to  the  missionaries  in- 
creased, and  the  Catholic  faith  was  strictly 
{irohibited,  except  the  few  wanted  at  Peking 
or  scientific  purposes.    The  missionariGs  were 


aU  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  more  than 
300,000  converts  were  left  withont  teachers. 
Some  missionaries  secreted  themselves,  and 
otheis,  after  reaching  Canton,  contrived  to  re- 
tnm  to  their  flocks,  who  were  every  where 
subjected  to  severe  pcrmcntions.  Since  (hat 
time  they  have  seldom  been  free  from  persecu- 

The  character  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
may  be  ceen  from  the  following  remarks  of 
Ripa,  one  of  their  missionaries  at  Pelting  : — 
"  The  diSiision  of  onr  holy  religion  in  these 
parts,  has  been  ahnost  entirely  owing  to 
the  catechisfs,  who  are  in  their  service,  to  otho' 
Cliristians,  or  to  the  distribution  of  books  ia 
the  Chinese  language.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  missionary  who  can  boast  of  having 
made  a  convert  by  his  own  preaching ;  for 
they  merely  baptize  those  who  have  tj^n  al- 
ready converted  by  others.  He  even  adds, 
that  up  to  hia  time,  in  1714,  none  of  the  mis- 
sionaries hod  been  able  to  snrmount  the  lan- 
guage, so  OS  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
"  e  people  at  large." 

Between  1580  and  1724,  about  500'mission- 

ies  had  been  sent  out.  The  empire  is  parti- 
tioned into  Bishoprics,  and  Yicariatos,  divided 
between  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish  Domini- 
cans, the  Lazariats,  the  French  Society,  whose 
missionaries  are  fcostly  Jesuits,  and  the  Pro- 
whose  missionaries  are  principally 
The  summary  for  1846  gives  12 
bishops,  and  7  or  8  coatljutora,  about  60 
foreign  missionaries,  90  native  priests,  and 
about  400,000  converts.  The  schools  are  not 
given.  There  are  six  colleges  for  educating 
native  priests,  including  that  at  Naples.  The 
above  atatistics  arc  the  latest  we  have  fonnd. 
Undoubtedly  the  number  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries has  greatly  iucreased  in  China  since 
1846.  In  the  report  of  the  Lazarist  missions 
in  the  empire  in  1849,  fonnd  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Faith,  including  Macao,  the  Vicariates  of 
Honan,  Kiangai,  Chibkiang,  Mongol,  Tar- 
tary.  Eastern  Thibet,  and  the  diocese  of  Poking, 
there  ore  stated  to  be  33  European  prieslE,  4S 
auxiliary  priests,  6  nunneries  for  the  education 
of  native  clergy,  50  schools  for  both  seso, 
and  a  total  of  about  50,000  neophytes.  If  the 
other  bishoprics  have  increased  in  the  same  rOr 
tio  as  tlie  Lazarisfs,  within  the  laat  few  years, 
the  estimate  for  1846  mnst  be  much  below  the 
present  numbers. 

The  Catholic  church  requires  no  evidence  of 
ipirituol  rt^neration,  as  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism ;  but  this  ordinance  is  itself  regarded  as 
producing  this  great  change.  They  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  baptism  of  the 
dying  children  of  the  heathen,  and  make  this 
a  distinct  department  of  their  missionary  work. 
Statements  are  annually  made  to  their  societies 
of  the  number  of  dying  and  other  infants  of  the 
p^ans  baptized.  "  The  agents  in  this  work," 
says  Verolles, "  are  usnally  elderlj  women,  who 
have  experience  in  infantile  diseosce-     Fur- 


nttltcd  with  iDDOcent  pills,  ud  &  bottle  of  holy 

Tcater,  whose  Tirtues  they  extol,  tbey  introduce 
themselves  into  the  houses  where    there 
uck  iuf&Qts,  and  di^eover  whether  thcj  an 
dan^r  of  death,  and  in  this  case,  the;  iororiD 
the  parents,  and  tell  them  that  before  adminis- 
tering other  remediefl,  they  must  wash  their 
Iiands  with  the  pnrifying  waters  of  their  bottle. 
The   parents,   not  suspecting  this  pious  n 
readily  consent,  and  by  these  mnocalt  frau 
we  procure  in  onr  mia^on  the  baptism  of  7 
8,000  infanta  every  year."     One  missionary 

Zaks  of  the  employment  of  the  Bponge  for 
t  purpose,  to  whose  use  the  Chinese  were 
led  to  attach  peculiar  medicinal  Tirtae,  and  con- 
ee^nently  were  mnch  delighted  to  have  their  sick 
children  washed,  that  is,  baptized  with  it  The 
preaching  of  the  Qospel  is  r^arded  as  a  st 
dary  matter,  tbeir  work  being,  to  a  large 
tent,  ceremonial.  We  hear  littlo  of  them  aa 
preachers,  this  work  being  entmsted  to  their 
native  aatstants.  The  word  of  life  is  never 
distributed ;  for  its  inflnence  is  feared. 

pROTKsTAjfT  Missions. — The  first  efibrta  of 
the  Protestant  charches  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Cbincse  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  Chi- 
nese emi^Dts  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
Siam,  with  a  view  to  the  nltimate  spiritnal 
r^cneration  of  China  itself.  It  was  hoped 
that  hiborem  might  thus  be  raised  np  who 
Ehodld  become  the  ministers  of  mercy  to  1h»r 
own  people.  To  some  ejtent  these  hopes  were 
rcali^.  And  when  China  was  opened  par- 
tially to  the  Goepel,  some  who  had  been  labor- 
ing and  praying  for  China's  perishing  millions, 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  this  great  field  j 
bat  others  had  already  entered  into  their  rest 

LoKDOK  HiBsioNABT  SociKTY. — The  opera- 
tions of  this  society  in  China  were  commenced 
in  1807.  The  subject  had  been  under  comdd- 
CTation  for  a  considerable  time  previous ; 
tbeir  first  object  being  to  secure  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  8criptnrc6  into  Chinese. 
Their  first  missionary  was  Bev.  Bobert  Mor- 
rison, who  may  be  r^arded  under  Ood  aa  Q^ 
father  of  Protestant  missions  in  China.  By 
talent,  education,  and  piety,  be  was  pecnliarly 
fitted  for  the  poet  Having  l>een  engaged  for 
some  time  previous  in  the  stndy  of  Chinese, 
under  the  inatraction  of  a  leamM  nativo  then 
in  England,  be  embarked  in  Jonnary,  1807, 

Sing  by  the  way  of  New  fork,  and  while  in 
!  United  Stat«,  he  received  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son, then  Secretary  of  State,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  our  consol  at  Canton,  from  which 
he  snbacqnently  derived  mnch  advantage.  On 
his  arrival  in  Canton,  he  devoted  himself  to 
stndy,  at  first  occnpyi^  a  retired  room,  eating 
and  dressing  like  the  Chinese,  and  having  lit- 
tle iDtcrconrse,  except  with  the  natives  in  bis 
service,  with  whom  ne  held  a  religions  service 
In  private.  He  eobseqnently  deemed  it  wise 
to  throw  off  the  Chinese  costume.  He  hired 
apartments  in  a  fhctory,  and  through  Sir 
Qeorge  Stanton,  formed  an  advantageous  ao- 


?oaintance  with  Mr.  Bobcrts,  the  chief  of  tba 
lompony's  factoryat  Canton.  Near  the  close 
of  1608,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Morton, 
daughter  of  John  Morton,  Esq..  and  on  Uw 
day  of  bis  marriage,  was  appointed  translator 
to  the  Company's  foctory  at  Canton,  with  n 
salary  which  rendered  him  independent  of  the 
society's  funds.  This  appointment  greatly 
aided  him  in  his  great  ooject  of  translating 
the  Scriptures,  and  preparing^  a  dictiona^ 
and  elementary  books  in  Chinese,  In  this 
work,  he  was  roach  asisted  by  a  munnscript 
L^tin  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  furnished  htm 
by  the  Boval  Asiatic  Society,  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  Chi- 
nese, the  work  of  some  unknown  hand,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Chinese, 
which  be  broaght  oat  with  him.  He  also  ao. 
knowledges  valuable  aid  from  an  Eipodtion  of 
the  Decalogue,  in  three  volomes.  furnished  him 
^3  a  native  Boman  Catholic  convert    Sam 

ok.  the  Chinese  with  whom  be  studied  in 
London,  continued  to  be  a  valuable  assistant 
At  the  close  of  1808,  he  writes  to  the  direo- 
The  grammar  is  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  the  dictionary  is  filling  up.  Tho 
manuBCript  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  part 
fit  to  be  printed."  His  revision  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was  printed  in  1810,  being  the 
fli^  portion  of  the  Scriptarra  in  Chinese 
~irint«d  by  any  Protestant  missionary.  His 
Chinese  grammar  was  printed  at  Serampore 
in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India 
Company,  The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  published 
--  1813. 

About  this  time,  an  edict  was  iasacd  by  the 
Chinese  government,  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  religions  books,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Goepel,  followed  with  acts  of  persecntion  [ 
bat  Mr.  Morrison  nnobtmsively  continued  his 
work,  and  in  tho  some  year  the  directors  sent 
out  Mr.  Hilne,  as  his  fellow-laborer.  In  July, 
1813,  he  reached  Macao,  hut  was  allowed  to 
there  duly  10  days.  The  following  five 
months  he  spent  at  Canton,  in  the  stndy  of  the 
language.  In  February,  1614,  Le  left  for  a 
toor  in  the  Indian  Ardiipelago,  taking  with 
him  2,000  Testaments,  10,000  tracts,  and 
5,000  catechisms. 

In  his  letter  of  January  II,  IS14,  eommnni- 
eating  to  the  Society  the  £act  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Morrison  re- 
marks, "  I  give  this  to  the  world,  not  as  a  per- 
fect translation.  I  have  done  my  beat ;  it  only 
remains,  that  I  commit  it  by  pra^  to  Divine 
blessing.  The  Gospels,  the  closing  Epistles, 
and  the  Book  of  Bevelation  are  entirely  my 
—  translating."  For  the  middle  port  of  the 
me  he  acknowledges  his  oblications  to  the 
labors  of  some  unknown  individual.  During 
this  year  the  Company  testified  their  value  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  Dictionary  by  famishing  an 
experienced  printer,  Mr.  P.  P.  Thorns,  with 
the  necessary  apparatns  for  printing  the  work. 
In  1814  Mr.  Morrison  bapt&ed  the  first  Chi- 
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nese  conTWt  to  PtotesUnt  Christiiwitr,  'liae 
A-ko,  aged  27,  after  mnch  instnictioD,  long 
trial,  and  a  full  confestdon  of  His  fitith  in  the 
Lord  Jesaa.  This  wm  don^  to  uic  Mr.  Moiv 
risoQ'i  own  words,  "  at  a  Bpring  of  water  ieao- 
ing  from  the  foot  of  a  loftv  hill,  by  the  bmt 
side,  away  from  bninan  ooservation."  He 
continued- sted  fast  ia  his  Christian  profesBion 
till  his  death,  in  1818.  Wr.  Milne  rejoined  Mr. 
Morrison  September  27,  after  his  retnm  from 
his  tear  in  the  Archipelago.  In  one  year, 
after  entering  the  miasionanr  field,  he  publish- 
ed a  farewell  addrraa  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
Archipelago,  a  singular  instance  of  linguistic 
proficiency.  In  January,  1816,  Mr.  Milne  went 
to  Penang,  and  while  tliere  obtained  from  the 
government  land  for  a  raissionary  establish- 
ment at  Malacca,  which  latter  place  became 
the  permanent  field  of  his  mioiionary  labors, 
where  he  afterwards  became  the  h^  of  an 
Anglo-Chinese  college,  founded  in  part  by  the 
libtrality  of  Dr.  Morrison. 

On  tbe  7lh  of  July,  1816,  Mr.  Morrison  and 
Lord  Amherst  visited  Peking  ;  which  i-isit  fm^ 
nishcd  a  g-ood  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
formation respecting  the  country  and  its  dif- 
ferent dialccK  In  1817,  he  wm  honored 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow  with  the  title 
of  D.  D. ;  and  during  this  year  he  published 
his  "  View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes," 
and  a  "  CbineGe  translation  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  of  the  Church  of  England." 
In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  he 
ehose  the  Pentateoch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Pro- 
phetical books,  and  Dr.  Milne  the  remainder. 

In  November,  1818,  the  entire  Bible  wai 
completed,  and  poblisbed,  by  the  joint  labors 
of  Morrison  and  Milne,  a  glorious  work,  which 
the  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  hare  not 
yet  esecuted,  notwithstanding  they  boast  of 
abont  400,000  converts.  Dr.  Morrison  also 
published  other  smaller  works.  The  British 
and  Porei^  Bible  Society,  dnring  his  lifetime 
gave  at  different  times  the  nggregate  sum  of 
JE5000  for  the  printing  of  the  Chinese  Scrip- 
tm'es,  and  £400  were  for  tbe  same  object 
collected  in  the  United  States,  In  his  trans- 
tetion  of  the  Scriptures,  he  did  not  adopt  an 
elevated  and  recondite  style,  intelligible  only 
to  the  hiffhly  edacated ;  bat  he  chose  language 
plain  ana  simple,  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  common  people.  He  says,  "  In  my 
translation  I  have  s/taiifAfiddity,  perspiaiity, 
and  simplicity.  I  have  preferred  common  woras 
to  classical  ones  ;  and  would  rather  be  deemed 
inelegant  than  hard  to  be  understood.  To 
the  task  I  have  brought  patient  endurance  of 
labor  and  seclusion  from  society,  a  calm  and 
nnprejadiced  judgment,  and,  I  hope,  an  accn- 
rate  mode  ol^  thinking.  With  a  reverential 
sense  of  the  awfhl  responsibility  of  miarepre- 
genting  God's  word,  I  have  made  no  departure 
in  any  sensible  degree  from  the  sense  of  the 
English  Veraion;  and  have  not  affected  to 
make  a  new  franslatdon,  or  an  improved  ver- 


sion, immediBtdy  and  solely  from  tbe  origi- 

Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  Morr!> 
son's  translation,  as  the  writer  has  done,  by 
reading  it  extensively  with  Chinese  of  difierent 
degrees  of  literary  attainment,  can  hardly 
deny  its  general  perspicnity;  and  as  to  its 
fiddity,  it  has  not  probably  been  snrpassed  by 
any  succeeding  Chinese  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  style  is  not  pleasing  to  Chinese 
scholars,  preferring,  as  they  do,  the  terse  and 
recondite,  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers. 
His  principal  fault  consisted  in  the  use  of  too 
many  connective  particles,  giving  to  bis  com- 
position an  nnnecessary  verbosity.  Fewer 
words  mi^ht  have  been  used,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Spirit  have  been  made  equally  clear. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Morrison  was  bereaved  of  hia 
wife,  who  died  of  the  cholera  in  the  sweet  hope 
of  heaven.  This  year  his  valuable  Dictionary 
was  completed.  As  a  Chinese  lexicographer 
be  performed  an  invaluable  service  to  con^ 
merce  and  Christian  mtsGions ;  and  his  Dame 
deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honored 
remembrance.  His  Dictionafr  was  published 
by  the  Kast  India  Company  at  tbe  expense  of 
£15,000. 

In  1824,  Br.  Morrison  retomed  to  England, 
after  17  years  of  severe  misdonary  toil,  and  was 
there  received  with  distinguished  honor.  After 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Armstrong  of  IJverpool, 
they  embarked  in  May,  1826,  and  arrived  at 
Maqpo  on  the  19th  of  Sept.  following. 

Leung  Afa,  a  distinguished  Chinese  con- 
vert, baptized  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  ordained  by 
Dr.  Morrison  before  he  sailed  for  England,  de- 
serves a  brief  notice.  He  ia  the  author  of  sev- 
eral valuable  tracts,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
~~\  his  nsefiilness  to  individuals,  several  of 
whom  he  has  baptized,  and  likewise  by  bis  leal 
and  boldness  in  the  preaching  of  the  Oospd 
the  distribution  of  books  at  tie  literwy 
examinations.  In  Aug.  1834,  the  rage  of  the 
mandarins  was  excited  against  him.  Two  of 
bis  friends  were  seized,  and  one  of  them  was 
cruelly  beaten  because  he  refiiEed  to  betray  Afa's 
concealment;  and  he  himself,  with  great  diffi- 
culty escaped  to  Macao,  and  was  taken  on 
board  one  of  the  English  ships  at  Lintio. 

of  the  tracts  distributed  on  this  occa- 
sion fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  insntgents,  and  was  the  founda- 
tion  of  bis  eariicst  Christian  impressions.  Afo 
has  ever  remained  steadfast  in  his  Christian 
profession,  and  continued  to  be  a  diligent 
preacher  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Morrison's  health  was  not  vigorous  aft« 
his  return  to  China ;  yet  he  conducted  religiOM 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  often  both  in  English 
and  Chinese,  and  prepared  tracts  for  distribu- 
tion. About  this  time,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  baptize  CAoo-Tsmg,  a  Chinese  teacher  once 
-  nployed  at  the  Malacca  collie.  In  1832  he 
ntes,  "  I  have  been  25  years  fn  China,  and 
n  now  beginning  to  see  the  work  prosper. 


B;  the  ptne,  we  have  been  able  to  scatter 
knowledge  far  and  wide."  The  followbg  year 
he  and  his  affiistauts,  Afa  and  A^g,  were 
diligent  in  scattering  the  word  of  life;  60,000 
sheet  tracU,  and  10,000  copies  of  prajrers  and 
hvmDS  having  been  printed,  and  most  of  them 
diftribated,  parti;  among  tiie  atndenta  at  the 
literary  examinations.  Though  feeble,  he 
tinned  his  work  in  the  abeence  of  bis  family, 
who  liad  sailed  for  Englajid.  On  the  1st  m 
Ane.,  1834,  thia  devot^l  minionary  was  snd- 
denfy  called  from  his  earthly  labors  (o  his  home 
io  heaTcn,  having  continaed  his  Chinese  ser- 
vices with  his  domestics  to  the  close  of  bis  life. 
His  last  service  was  characterized  by  ranch 
holy  ardor.  Hia  remains  were  taken  to  Ma- 
cao for  interment.  China  shall  yet  rise  np 
and  call  him  blesed.  By  his  decease,  the  mis- 
siOQ  was  left  withoat  any  one  to  look  after  the 
few  who  had  been  brought  nnder  Christian 
instruction,  and  who  were  diapened  by  the 
persecution  which  broke  oot  shortly  after  his 
death.  In  1835,  Eev.  W.  H.  Medhm^  and 
Eev.  Edwin  Stevens  arrived  in  China,  but 
nothing  pennoneat  was  done  by  this  Society, 
in  Canton,  for  14  years  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Uorxison.  In  Feb.  1848,  Benjamin  Hobson, 
if.  D.,  a  missionary  of  tie  Society,  secured  an 
eligible  position  some  distance  alxive  the  for- 
eign &ctories,  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  He 
met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  patients  who  visited  him  three  times  a 
week,  nombered  from  100  to  150,  and<wcre 
attentive  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  by  Afa, 
followed  by  remarks  from  himself.  The  Sab- 
bath was  reserved  for  special  religious  serviws, 
in  which  Afa  was  a  bold  and  faithful  preach- 
er. The  reports  of  this  mission,  from  year  to 
year,  down  to  1853,  represent  it  as  continaiDg 
a  steady  and  encouraging  conrse  of  Christian 
egbrt  in  the  way  of  medical  and  sui^ical  aid 
to  the  sick,  accompanied  with  the  teaching 
and  preaching  of  the  word  of  life  by  the  yencr- 
tkble  A&  and  Dr.  Hobsoo,  assisted  by  Low 
Ting  Shnn,  agent  of  the  Iteligiona  Tract  So- 
ciety. The  number  of  hospital  patients  for 
1852  and  1853  was  44,366.  Fonr  weekly  ser- 
Tices  were  held  with  the  patients.  Between 
70  and  80  osoally  attended  the  pnblic  services, 
conducted  alternately  by  Afa  and  Dr.Hobeon. 
In  1853,  there  were  11  church  members,  and 
6  native  agents.  Dr.  Hobson  remarks,  "With 
re^>ect  to  any  visible  effects  upon  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  onr  hearers  and  readers,  in- 
dacing  them  to  seek  salvation  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  we  arc  still  very  mnch  in  the  same 
position  as  when  the  missions^  hospital  was 
opened  here  five  years  ago."  Yet  he  believes 
that  fcvorable  impressions,  with  regard  to  the 
Gospel,  are  manifesting  themselves.  Syste- 
matic opposition  to  its  tmlbs  is  decidedly  di- 
minishing, and  its  teachers  are  treated  with 
more  respect  by  the  mde  and  torbolent  snr- 
ronndiDg  population.  In  1852  he  published  a 
valuable  work  on  the  Elements  of  Physiologi- 


cal Science  and  Anatomy,  which  has  been  read 

with  interest  by  the  Chinese. 

Hong-KongJ— Soon  alter  the  termination  of 
hostilities  between  England  and  China,  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Minionary  Society 
decided  on  the  relinquishment  of  their  mis- 
sions in  the  Arcbipel^o,  and  concentrating 
their  efforts  for  the  Cftineee  in  China  itself.  ■ 
Instrnctions  were  accordingly  given  to  their 
Chinese  missionaries  to  meet  in  Hong-Kon^, 
to  consider  the  plan  of  future  (^MratioBB.  Tba 
meeting  was  held  in  Anguat,  1843,  at  which 
were  present  Mobis.  Medhnrst,  L^ge,  Milne, 
Hobson,  J.  and  A.  Stronaeb,  S.  Dyer,  and 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Morrison.  Agreeably  to  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  society 
resolved  on  (Converting  the  An^lo-Chinese 
College  in  Malacca  into  a  Theok^cal  Semin- 
ary, for  the  training  of  a  native  ministry  for 
China,  selected  Hon^Kong  for  the  seat  of  this 
Institntion,  and  appointed  Rev.  James  Legge 
as  its  superintendent  Rev.  Dr.  Legge  and 
family  arrived  in  HoDg-Kong  on  the  10th  of 
Angnst,  accompanied  by  three  promising  native 
Chinese  Christians  fromMalacca.  The  printing 
anparatos,  and  other  moveable  property  at 
Malacca,  were  soon  transferred  to  Hong-Kon^. 
A  medical  establishment  was  also  opened  in 
connection  with  the  mission,  bv  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hobson,  who,  since  1848,  had  teen  assisted  by 
the  Canton  Medical  MWonary  Society. 
Agong  and  Chin  Seen,  who  came  with  Dr. 
Legge  from  Malacca,  and  Leang  Afa,  preach- 
ed in  the  hospital,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
settlement  with  mnch  eucooragement.  The 
report  for  May,  1845,  gives  a  cheering  view  of 
the  mission.  During  the  year,  the  native 
evangelista  had  been  diligent  in  preachingthe 
Ooepei  to  large  and  attentive  congr^ations 
in  the  Chinese  part  of  the  settlement  Rev. 
William  Gillespie  arrived  there  July,  1844. 
Gronnd  for  a  mis^onary  cslablisbment  had 
been  obtained,  convenient  to  the  Chinese  po- 
pulation, and  the  reqaisite  building^  erected 
thereon,  and  the  foreign  residents  in  Hong- 
Kong  bad  liberally  responded  to  an  appeal  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  English  and  Chi- 
nese worship,  called  the  Union  ChapeL  In 
June,  1846,  two  aged  Chinese  were  received 
into  the  Mission  Cbnrch,  and  on  that  occasion 
seven  Chinese  surroonded  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Chin  Seen,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
care  and  instrnctions  of  Dr.  Legge,  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  Gospel  ministry.  Dr.  Hobson  bad 
previously  been  obliged  to  leave  for  England 
on  account  of  the  b^th  of  his  wife.  She  ex- 
pired on.  the  borders  of  her  native  land.  Dur- 
ing hb  absence  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Morrison,  and  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1847,  embarked  the  second  time  for 
the  East,  together  with  J.  H.  Herschbcrg,  M. 
D.,  Bubsranently  medical  missionary  at  Hoiw- 
Kong.  Eev.  Dr.  Legge,  by  reason  of  ill-beald, 
returned  home  in  1846,  accompanied  by  three 
intelligent  Chinese  youth,  who,  during  their 


stay  in  England,  were  Ihero  baptized  by  Um 
In  the  presence  of  the  great  congregation. 
These  joung  men  were  imtivcs  of  Malacca, 
and  were  baptized  in  the  chnrch  tn  which  Br. 
Milne,  the  President  of  the  Malacca  College, 
used  to  worship.  It  waa  a,  thrilling  scene. 
After  Dr.  Lepge's  retnm  to  Hong-kong,  he 
mentions,  nnder  date  of  November,  1848,  the 
reception  of  an  aged  Chinese,  and  three  jonng 
men  of  much  promise,  into  the  church.  The 
latter  were  members  of  his  Beminary.  Their 
names  were  A-chiong,  Achlieong  and  A-King. 
Thirteen  others,  including  three  BeminariBtB, 
were  alao  applicants  for  baptism.  In  1850,  be 
had  four  candidates  for  the  ministry  nnder  his 
imtruction,  besides  the  oversight  of  a  male 
boarding  school  of  30  pupils,  and  tbe  stated 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Union  Chapel. 
The  native  church,  under  the  pastoral  care  ol 
Chin  Seen,  then  numbered  npwards  of  20 
IncmbcrB,  and  the  Bazar  Chapel,  in  which  he 

S reached,  was  filled  with  attentive  hearcrB. 
luring  the  year,  six  members  had  been  added 
to  the  native  church,  one  of  whom  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  highly  educated.  It  iaremarked, 
that  for  one  candidate  received,  the  missiona- 
ries were  compelled  to  decline  many.  The  Ma- 
gazioe  aod  Chronicle  for  Jnne,  1850,  contains 
an  eitract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hcrschberg, 
living  a  cheering  account  of  the  infinence  of 
uis  hootital,  from*  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  some  precious  souls. 
His  average  daily  patients  were  between  60 
and  60,  and  in  connection  with  the  medical 
practice,  about  100  daily  heard  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Jn  their  annua!  view  of  their  Chinese  Mis- 
dons  for  1851,  the  directors  remark  :  "  It  is 
therefore  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the 
directors  report  that  the  New  Testament  tho- 
ronghly  and  carefully  revised,  principally  by 
CHIT  misdonaries  at  Snanghai,  has  been  printed 
in  that  city,  and  also  at  HoniF-EoEg."  Bj 
the  introduction  of  metal  type  oi  reduced  size, 
and  of  beantiful  form,  for  which  wo  are  indebtr 
ed  mainly  to  the  patient  labors  of  the  Bct. 
Samuel  Dyer,  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese  can 
now  be  pnnted  in  a  small  volnme,  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  According  to  this  re- 
port, there  were  then  in  the  school  at  Hong- 
Kong,  under  the  saperintendence  of  I>r.  and 
Mrs.  Leg^e,  40  boys  and  20  girls,  all  domesti- 
cated amidst  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  a 
Christian  family,  and  carefully  ioslructed  in  the 
several  branches,  both  of  nsdnl  and  Christian 
knowledge.  la  the  theological  class  were 
five  young  men.  Since  the  opening  of  Dr. 
Hctschbeifg's  Hospital,  in  September,  1849, 
3,066  patients  had  been  relieved-  The  report 
of  1853,  represents  the  missionary  operations 
at  Hong-Kong,  as  being  in  a  prosperous  state, 
though,  in  October,  1852,  the  mission  was  af- 
flicted by  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Legge, 
leaving  tiiree  cbiUren  and  an  afSicted  husband, 
to  mourn  her  departure,  Thenamberofcharcb 


members  was  then  24,  mole  pupils  m  the 
boarding  school,  45,  and  10  girls.  In  this 
mis^on  is  one  of  the  most  Taluable  printing 
establishments  in  China. 

The  London  Society's  mis^on  at  Sbangbu 
was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Medhurst  and 
Lockhart  in  December,  1843,  with  encouraging 
prospects.  It  was  the  earliest  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  that  city.  Dr.  Lockhart,  nnder  date 
of  Pcb.  1,  1845,  states  the  number  of  his 

Eatients,  since  the  preceding  Pebrnarj,  to  have 
Ben  10,600,  to  whom  Mr.  Medhurst  preached 
three  times  a  week,  and  distributed  tracts  to 
readers.  At  his  house  he  bad  attentive  con- 
gregations. In  the  surrounding  villages,  as 
far  distant  as  15  miles  from  the  city,  they  had 
preached  and  distributed  tracts,  and  had  been 
invited  to  large  towns  25  miles  distant.  In 
March  of  the  same  year,  two  interesting  in- 
quirers are  mentioned,  and  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000  for  a  Union  Chapel  by  the 
foreign  residents  in  the  city,  designed  for  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  worship.  An  English  ser- 
vice on  Sabbath  morning  was  held  in  the 
Consulate,  and  there  was  weekly  preaching  in 
a  Chinese  temple.  Mr.  Medhurst's  valuable 
priutingestablishment  at  Batavia  was  brought 
to  Shanghai,  and  now  began  to  be  employed 
in  the  printing  of  weekly  sermons,  and  olner 

?ablications.  Opposition  from  tbe  numerona 
latholics  at  Shanghai  began  to  appear.  A 
later  commanicaUon  remarks,  "  Our  Banetuary 
was  opened  on  the  24th  of  August,  (IBIS,) 
when  every  part  of  it  was  crowded  witn  hear- 
etB,  who  listened  attentively  to  the  preached 
word.  Since  that  time,  divine  service  has 
been  continued  therein  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, attended  by  crowded  congregations,  who 
come  regnlariy  and  sit  quietly  to  the  end." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  1847, 
it  was  reported  that  three  Cbiocse  had  already 
been  baptized,  one  of  whom  nas  a  literaiy 
graduate.  During  the  year  ending  May, 
1847,  34,400  copies  of  dJferent  worts  were 
printed,  and  about  500  tracts  had  been  given 
weekly  to  the  attendants  en  the  religions  ser- 
vices, besides  these  distributed  in  tbe  hospital, 
in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  on  the  junks 
trading  to  Peking  and  other  cities.  Tha 
mcdictd  department  was  flonrishing.  Nov, 
26, 1846,  Hev.  Mr.  Milne  and  his  wile  arrived 
at  Shanghai,  and  April  1, 1847,  Kev.  Messra. 
Muirhead  and  Southwell,  and  Mr.  A.  Wylie, 
superintendent  of  the  press,  sailed  for  that 
city. 

In  June,  1841,  delegates  from  several  sta- 
tions convened  in  Shangh^,  for  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese.  After  a 
lone  discnssion  on  the  proper  terra  for  God  and 
gods  to  be  employed  in  a  Chinese  translation 
of  (he  Holy  Scriptores,  not  being  able  to 
agree  in  opinion,  they  concluded  to  proceed 
in  the  work  of  revision,  and  leave  the  terms 
for  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  fntore  settle- 
ment.    Canton,  Amoy  ajid  Ningpo,  were  rep- 


reacDted  b;  Ker.  Ucssre.  E.  C-  Bridemiui,  J. 
Stronacb,  and  W,  0.  Milne ;  and  Sbanghai, 
by  Rev.  lieescB.  Boone  and  Medhnret  Rer. 
lieMra.  Johnson  and  White  were  chosen  to 
represent  Fuhchan,  bnt  circnmstonces  did  not 
allow  or  tbei^  acting  on  the  committee.  The 
ill-health  of  Bi^op  Boone  prevented  him 
from  taking  mndi  part  in  the  revision. 

The  Report  for  1841  mentions  the  forma- 
tion of  a  church  of  nine  members.  In  the 
followiog  jear,  ending  May,  1848,  the  labors 
of  the  mission  continued  ranch  as  usual,  and 
the  attcodaBce  on  the  preached  word  was  en- 
couraging. The  printing  amounted  to  71,400 
copiea  of  various  works.  In  1849,  besides  the 
English  service  in  the  chapel,  conducted  in 
rotation  bj  brethren  of  diEfereut  missions  on 
Sabbath  mornings,  there  were  held  on  other 
boors  of  tbe  oa;,  three  native  services, 
and  one  in  the  hospital,  besides  two  weekly 
services  in  the  former,  ood  two  daily  exercises 
in  the  latter  place  for  the  patients  and  others 
employed  oa  tbe  [^cmuea.  In  most  of  these 
services  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The 
colporteur  Wang  Show-yih  was  a  zealous 
laborer  in  ShangW  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages. In  September  of  this  year,  the  writer 
visited  Shanghai,  and  there  smut  some  weeks 
in  the  hospitable  femily  of  Ilev.  Dr.  Bridg- 
man.  It  was  a  season  of  severe  sickness,  es- 
pecially in  this  mission,  two  of  whose  mem- 
bers. Rev.  Mr.  Southwell  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Wylie,  were  there  called  lo  their  heavenly  rest. 
Eer.  Mr.  Southwell  had  recently  entcrwl  the 
field,  and  Mrs.  Wylie  was  called  home,  after 
having  long  toiled  for  Christ  among  the  Kaf- 
fres  in  South  Africa,  then  kuown  as  Miss 
Mary  Hanson,  Agent  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
in  London  for  the  Instruction  of  Females  in 
tbe  East    A  letter  from  Bev.  Mr.  Mairbead 


an  hour  each,  and  during  tbe  week  we  have 
service  once  every  morning,  and  In  the  even- 
ings twice.  Every  week,  there  are  not  less, 
on  the  average,  than  from  800  to  1,000  iodi- 
tiduals  within  tbe  walls  of  the  chapel,  hear- 
ing the  words  of  eternal  life."  This  comprised 
only  a  part  of  the  weekly  labors  of  these 
brethren  in  the  preachiog  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  following  year,  the  labors  of  the  mlssioi 
were  unremitted,  and  health  prevailed  amoni 
tbem.  The  missionaries  remark  that,  thougl 
many  are  willing  to  hear  the  word,  they  have 
no  personal  convictions,  and  like  not  tbe 
exclnsiveoess  of  the  Qoapel,  however  moch 
they  aScct  to  admire  the  excellency  of  its 
moral  precepts.  The  hopeful  conversion  and 
baptism  of  8  Fokieo  men,  through  the  labors 
of  Rev.  J.  Stronach,  during  less  than  a  year, 
deserves  gralcfnl  mention.  While  engaged  in 
the  revision  of  the  Scri^ures,  he  statedly 
preached  to  the  Fqkien  residents  in  Shanghai 
with  blessed  results. 
Between  April  and  Octobi^,    1850,  there 


were  printed  at  the  Shanghai  mission  -pnaa, 
50.000  copies  of  evaogdical  publications. 
The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
completed,  and  that  of  Uie  Old  Testament  had 
been  commenced.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Medhurst,  Mibie,  and  Stronach,  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  society,  withdrew  from  the  general 
committee  for  Scripture  revision,  and  prose- 
cuted their  work  on  the  Old  Testament  abne. 
Dr.  Bridgman  being  a  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  reviaon  of  the  New  Testament, 
docs  not  regard  himself  res^nsible  for  the 
style  of  the  revision,  or  its  principles  of  trans- 
lation. This  work  is  easentially  the  produo- 
tion  of  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Milne,  and  StronacL 
A  letter  from  Rev.  J.  Stronach,  in  July,  1651, 
gives  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  recep- 
tion to  church  membership  of  eight  other  Fo- 
kieo Chinese,  making  in  all  aiiteeu  within  the 
space  of  twelve  months.    The  latest  intelli- 

rco  (rom  this  mission,  preceding  the  report 
1852,  represents  the  various  services  at  the 
chapels,  as  being  well  sustained,  though  for 
the  most  ^rt,  as  usual,  coosisUng  of  transient 
visitors.  Frciiching  in  the  temples  and  by  the 
wayside  was  coiltinued,  favored  with  a  listen- 
ing car  among  the  people.  The  hospital  waa 
sostained,  and  the  press  was  kept  in  vigorous 
operation.  During  the  year  there  were  printed 
5,000  copitB  of  the  Qospels  and  Acts ;  10,000 
of  a  condensed  statement  of  Christianity ; 
10,000  of  the  Threo  Character  Cla^ic;  10,000 
catechisms  ;  3,000  of  Sabbath  calendar ;  6,500 
copies  of  the  New  Teslameot^  and  2,000  copies 
of  Two  Friends,  making  t(«ether,  45,500 
copies.  The  pr^chiog  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
the  main  instrumentality  used  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  for  which  purpose,  besides  the  hospi- 
tal and  temporary  halls^  in  1853,  the  mission 
had,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  two  ob^l^ 
jointly  accommodating  800  hearers.  This 
year  the  revision  of  me  Old  Testament,  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Mihieand  Stronach, 
was  completed.  Tbe  whole  number  of  Dr. 
Lockhart's  patients,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  misaioD,  in  1843,  is  stated  at  100,000, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  printing  by  the  mis- 
sion, during  about  ten  years,  moludiog  fly 
sheets,  tracts,  books,  and  Testaments  in  the 
Chinese  language,  was  estimated  at  about 
500,000  distmct  copie&  A  boarding-school 
of  eighteen  mate  pupils  had,  as  early  as  1853, 
been  opened  by  Mr.  Mairhead,  designed  to 
teach  various  branches  of  oseful  knowledge, 
solely  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese. 
The  native  church  then  numbered  twenty-one 
members,  sixteen  of  whom  were  Fokien  resi- 
dents, and  three  Shanghai  Chinese.  The  bre- 
thren, while  not  discooraged  by  their  limited 
success  and  the  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel,  yet  deplore  the  extreme  religions  apa- 
thy of  the  people.  They  remark,  "  All 
around  us,  we  find  prools  of  civilization  and 
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refinement  IniTeaaed  interomrse,  bowera, 
with  this  worlil  oT  souls,  has  greatl;  aofolded 
ite  moral  aod  religious  diaracteristics,  and  we 
see  that  the  maasea  are  either  the  dapes  of  an 
fttheisticaJ  philoeoph^,  or  the  slaves  of  despi- 
cably paerile  eaperstitions.  Though  several 
Bj^tems  of  idolatry  obtain  among  taem,  e&ch 
with  its  namerons  temples  and  cumbersome 
litcs,  yet  tlie  religions  apathy  spread  over  »ll 
the  pmple  is  wo^al.  '  Like  priest,  like  peo- 
ple,' all  seem  attwly  devoid  of  serions  thought 
and  concern." 

Amoy. — This  city  and  its  vicinity  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  missionary  Gelds  in  China, 
owing  in  part  to  uie  frank  and  friendly  dispo- 
EQtioD  of  its  inhabitants  towards  strangers. 
This  society's  mission  in  Amoy  was  commeoc- 
ed  by  Hev.  Messrs.  J.  Stronach  and  William 
Tonng.  in  Jaly,l&44;  Rev.  Dr.  Abeel.of  the 
Amencao  Boafd,  having  already  been  in  this 
field  upwards  of  two  years.  On  the  let  of  De- 
cember they  commenced  Christian  worship  in 
a  large  hong,  in  a  popnlons  port  of  the  city, 
which  they  had  previously  fitted  ap  for  a  cha- 
pel, and  here,  duly,  morning  and  evening, 
S reaching  in  Chinese  was  sostained,  with  au- 
iences  varying  from  100  to  150.  A  letter, 
written  in  Jnly ,  18dS,  speaks  of  increasing  de- 
corum during  religions  services,  and  of  the 
wide  diffnsion  of  the  tlospel,  through  preach- 
ing and  tract  distribution.  Under  date  of 
Jnne  29, 1846,  Mcasrs.  Stronach  and  Young 
speak  of  having,  daring  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  visited  apwar^  of  twenty  towns  and 
Tillages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  Some 
of  which  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  Id 
all  these  places  they  met  with  a  friendly  recCTv 
tion,  and  preached  the  word.  Owing  to  the 
small  proportion  of  readers,  they  were  deeply 
convinced  of  the  importanee  of  the  living 
preacher,  and  were  shocked  by  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  infanticide.  In  May,  1847,  the 
meeting  for  Chineae  women  is  described  as  in- 
creasing in  attendance,  and  the  truth  seemed 
to  be  prodnciog  a  powerful  impreadon  npon 
the  hearts  of  the  people.    By  reason  of  ill- 


hetJtli,  Bev.  }ir.  Yonng  and  wife,  in  tne  sam- 
mer  of  tiiis  Tear,  left  Amoy  for  England.  Rev. 
A.  Stronach,  nnder  date  of  March  10, 1848, 
gratefully  uinoances  the  ho^ful  conversioD 
and  baptism  of  a  father  and  his  son,  the  latter 
aged  28,  being  the  first  fraita  of  this  mieeioD. 
Bev.  Mr.  Pohlman  was  present,  and  assisted  in 
the  solemn  services,  Another  letter  of  De- 
cember  6, 1848,  describes  the  conversion  of  ■ 
Chinese  soldier,  called  Tan  Tai,  an  intelligeot 
and  com'ageous  man,  and  who  sabaeqnently 
signaliaid  liis  devotion  to  Christ  amid  perse- 
cntion  fh>m  hi?  military  aasociatee,  bat  who^ 
notwithstanding  his  Chnstian  principles,  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  office  in  the  army. 

Mrs.  WUIiam  Yonng's  female  boarding 
school,  which  commenced  bef(H«  their  depor- 
tnre  for  England,  in  July,  1846,  was  resumed 
soon  after  their  retnm,  in  the  M  of  1848. 
On  the  1st  of  NovRnber,  1849,  it  contained 
six  boarders  and  nine  day  scholars,  and  fonda 
only  were  wanting,  indefinitely  to  increase  the 
nomber  of  pnpils.  Besides  rtndying  the  Chi- 
nese character,  they  were  then  learning  to 
read  their  mother  tongue,  through  the  mediimi 
of  the  Boman  letters.  In  18&1,  this  school 
had  thirteen  boarders  and  seven  day  scholars. 
The  Chinese  boys'  boarding  school,  nnd^  the 
care  of  Bev.  A.  Stronach,  then  contained  eight 
pnpils,  whose*  studies  incloded  the  Chinese 
elites,  the  Rn^ish  language,  and  the  carefal 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bev.  T.  Gil- 
fillan  joined  this  misdon  in  March,  1850,  but 
within  abont  two  years  retnmed  to  England. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  18S2,  two 
other  Chinese  were  added  to  the  chnrch. 
Two  of  the  chnrch  members  were  empli^ 
ed,  as  coiponeurs.  A  joint  prayer-meeting  of 
the  mission  churches  of  the  L.  M.  S.  and  of 
the  American  Board  had  been  established  by 
a  voluntary  movement  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians. In  1853,  a  spirit  of  active  pie^  per- 
vaded the  native  chnrch,  and  ten  individuals 
were  candidates  for  baptism,  three  of  whom 
were  expected  soon  to  he  admitted  into  the 
church. 
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Amekicam  Bqabd^— The  MlDwiDg:  uconnt 
of  the  ongia  of  Antaicao  MiBuou  in  China 
has  been  kindlj  fiimiahed  na  bj  Bxr.  Joeaux 
IiK&viTT,  who  was,  at  the  time,  Corespond- 
ing  Seeretai;  of  the  American  Seamen's  PYiead 
Society : 

After  the  lamented  decease  of  Dr.  HiUie, 
Ita.  Morraon  waa  left  for  several  yean  to  labor 
ftloDe,  and  wlthont  the  solace  of  any  Christian 
Bocie^  that  would  syiapalhise  in  hia  work.  At 
teigth,  a  kind  ProTidence  sent  to  Canton  a 
bve  brothet^  ip  the  person  of  the  late  excellent 
I>aTid  W.  G.  01;]>hant,  Esq.,  who  went  to 
China  in  a  mercantile  caraun^,  in  connecUon 
first  with  the  honse  of  Thomas  H.  Smith  k 
Co.,  and  aflerwaids  with  that  of  Talbot  Sc  Co. 
Mr.  OlTphant  entered  deeply  into  the  situation 
^od  plans  of  Dr.  Morrison.  Together  the;  t» 
ti^lished  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer — the 
fiiBt  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Aeia.  As  the 
IjoodOD  MissioDary  Society  delayed  year  after 


the  work.  A  joint  letter  was  actnallj;  forward- 
ed to  Dr.  Spring,  and  some  pablicatioaa  were 
made  throngh  the  NewYor*  ObBerver;  bat 
npto  the  year  1829,  nothing  dfectoal  had  been 
done  in  the  matter. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1828,  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society  went  into  operation. 
Shortly  afterwards,  toe  acting  secretary,  came 
into  poeecsnon  of  commnnications,  and  a  small 
collection  of  pablications,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Olyghant  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Qeorge  Douglass  of  ^  ew  York,  who  waa  also, 
like  himself^  a  Baltimorean.  Amonr  the  pnb- 
licatiooB  were  some  acconnts,  by  Dr.  Idilne, 
of  bin  explorations  among  the  ancient  Dntch 
cbnTchea  in  the  island  of  Java,  as  well  as  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  movements  in  Chin 
The  pemsal  of  all  these  docnmenta  produced 
strong  desire  to  see  the  American  chnrch  en- 
listed in  the  evangelization  of  China.  A  laboi^ 
ed  article  on  the  subject  was  tmblished  in  the 
Christian  Spectator.  Oneof  tie  plans  sng^est- 
ed  was,  that  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  staonld 
make  a  b^inuing,  by  sending  ont  a  cba^aio 
for  the  nnmerons  body  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish sailors  in  Ibe  port  of  Canton,  who  might 
^ler  a  while  become  qoatified  to  preach  to  the 
Chinese.  Another  anreestion  was,  that  by  a 
mission  to  Java,  the  Beformed  Dutch  chm'Uiee 
in  this  country,  who  Were  then  doing  but  little 
for  misfflons,  might  be  arotued  to  a  eealoos  co- 
operation in  the  work. 

In  FebmaiT,  IS29,  the  executiTe  committee 
of  the  A  S.  F.  8.,  formally  resolved  to  estab- 
liab  a  misaioD  at  Canton,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
man  conld  be  found  In  September,  of  that 
year,  Mr,  Olyphoot  wrote  to  the  Society  at 
Kew  York,  and  simultaneooaly  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Boston,  that  the  good  ship  Bo- 
man,  Captain  Lavender,  belonging  to  him, 
woold  sail  tot  Canton  early  in  October,  and  if 
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ft  miaioiiaTy  coold  be  sent  out  in  her,  the  pas- 
sage should  be  free.  Mr.  Evarts  went  at  once 
to  Andover,  and  there  fonnd  Elijah  C.  Bridir- 
num,  a  yoong  man  who  had  just  finished  bu 
theoli^cal  steidies,  and  was  still  undecided  as 
to  his  fntnre  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Brid^an  was 
so  much  impressed  by  the  providential  aspect 
of  the  call,  ttiat  he  at  trace  resolved  to  respond 
to  it  and  devote  his  life  to  China,  and  he  tnerfr 
anon  went  to  his  native  place,  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  and  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Evarts  went  to 
Andover,  the  Seamen's  Secretary  was  led, 
through  a  suggestion  from  John  Nitchie^  Esq., 
to  make  a  propoeition  to  the  Bev.  David  Abeet, 
a  lealouB  young  clergyman  of  the  Beformed 
Dutch  Church,  who  tutd  just  retomed  to  his 
father's  honse  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  hav- 
ing reigned  his  parochial  charge  at  Atbeng, 
N.  Y.,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health.  He  also  gave  a  favorable  response, 
and  in  leee  than  two  weeks  from  the  day  the 
application  waa  made,  both  the  missianariea 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  same  day,  and 
prepared  to  embark  for  China.  Mr.  Abeel  re- 
mained about  a  year  in  the  service  of  the  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,  and  then,  as  had  been 
at  first  proposed,  trajiaferred  his  services  to 
the  American  Board,  under  whom  he  visited  ' 
Java  and  other  eastern  countries.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Seamen's  Gtwplain  by  Rev.  Kdwin 
Stevens,  a  tntor  in  Yale  College,  whose  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  China  originated  fram  the 
perusal  of  the  article  in  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor. Dr.  Bridgman  still  renuuns  in  China,  and 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
and  learned  Chinese  scholar  of  the  age. — J.  L. 

Canton. — Mr.  Abeel,  having  connected  him- 
self with  tbe  Board  aa  their  misaionary,  made 
exploring  tours  to  Java,  Singapore,  and  Siam. 
Mr.  Bridgman  entered  at  once  on  the  study 
of  the  Chinese.  He  also  became  editor  of  the 
Chinese  Repository,  wUch  was  established  la 
May,  1831,  a  poet  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  16  years.  Preaching  to  foreign  resideotfl, 
also,  continued  for  many  years  to  form  a  prom- 
inent part  of  his  work.  He  badnnder  instmc- 
tion  a  number  of  Chinese  yoath.  among  whom 
was  a  son  of  Leaug  AEa ;  and  part  of  his 
tine  vras  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  books, 
and  personal  conversation  with  thj  natives. 

A  printing-Dress,  types,  and  office  tumitnre, 
were  presented  to  this  mission  by  the  Bleccker 
street  Church  and  Society,  New  York,  and 
called  the  "  Brain  presa,"  m  memory  of  their 
former  pastor. 


The 
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vol  of  Rev.  Ira  Tracy,  and  Mr.  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams. October  26,  1833,  and  of  Bev.  Peter 
Parker,  M.  D.,  June  3,  1834.  Mr.  Williams 
took  charge  of  the  printing-preea,  giving  him- 
self also  to  the  study  of  the  Canton  dialect 

Bev.  Mr.  Tracy  soon  left  to  establish  a  mia- 
uoa  at  SiDgftpore.  Bev.  Edward  Stroms,  who 
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bad  been  emplojed  as  Seamen's  Chaplain,  while 
acqniriDg  the  lancoa^.  was  now  a  misdonarT 
of  the  Board,  aad  in  1834,  he  accompani^ 
Bev.  C.  Gntzlaff,  and  a  gentleman  &«m  Ben- 

mi,  on  a  lour,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Uie  tea  plantatioDB  in  Fokein.  On  tho  6th  of 
Ma^  they  reached  the  month  of  the  Mio, 
yih\ch  leodg  to  Fnhchan.  After  proceeding 
np  the  river,  nnmolealed,  four  dajB,  they  were 
Buddcnij  fired  npoa,  on  the  moramg  of  the  5tb, 
by  the  soldiers  On  both  wdcs  of  the  river.  Two 
of  their  men  were  slightly  wounded,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return.  This  was  the  first 
visit  of  any  Profestaot  missionary  in  this  re- 
gion. In  August,  1835,  Messrs.  Medhurst  and 
Stroms  proceeded  northward  to  Shaotimg,  in 
the  American  brig  Hadson,  with  a  cargo,  con- 
siating  of  a  few  bags  of  rice,  and  20,000  vo- 
Inmes  of  Christian  books.  They  visited 
Shanghai,  and  a  nomber  of  villages  on  the 
coast,  and  distribated  many  thousand  books  to 
e^cr  multitudes.  They  returned  in  safety, 
afler  an  absence  of  two  months.  Tliis  vessel 
corned  no  opium. 

Mr.  Williams  was  at  Macao,  in  1836,  print- 
ing Mr.  Medhnrst's  dictionary.  Dr.  Parker, 
having  visited  the  United  States,  returned  in 
September  to  Canton,  and  opened  a  diapen- 
san',  to  which  great  nambers  of  ophthalmic 
and  other  patients  resorted.  Mr.  Stroms,  being 
on  a  missionary  voyage  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, was  Baddenly  called  away  by  death  at 

still  at  Macao, 


Singapore,  Janoary  5, 1837. 
In  1838,  Mr.  Williams  wac 


studying  the  Chinese  and  Japoriese  languages. 
This  year,  Messrs.  £ing,  Parker,  OutaaflTand 
Williams  undertook  a  voyage  to  Jeddo,  in  the 
ship  Morrison,  to  return  to  their  count^  seven 
shipwrecked  Japanese,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  opening  for  CLristiao 
intercourse  with  Japan.  But  tne  shipwrecked 
Japanesemerenot  permitted  to  land,  and  the 
vessel  was  sabjectcd  to  a  brisk  coDDonade, 
both  at  Jeddo  and  Eagosima  Bay,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped.  They  embarked  on  this 
voyage  July  3,  and  returned  to  Macao  Au- 
gust 29. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abeel,  who  had  returned  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1833,  on  acconnt  of  hia  health, 
rejoined  the  mission  in  Feb.  1839  ;  and  Wm.  B, 
Diver,  M.  D.,  arrived  in  September  following. 
It  was  dngng  this  year  that  the  Cbioese  go- 
vernment took  those  vigorous  measnrea 
Canton  to  sappress  the  opium  traffic,  which  _  _ 
suited  in  (he  war  with  England.  The  disturb- 
ances at  Canton  interrupted  the  operations  of 
the  mission,  and  tho  hospital  was  temporarily 
closed,  having,  previous  to  this  time,  given  aid 
to  C,S40  patients.  A  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  prepared  in  part  by  Mr. 
Bridgman,  had  already  been  printed  in  Sing- 
apore, and,  to  some  eitent,  distributed  in  Can- 
ton. Dr.  Parker  took  this  opportunity  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  Engluid,  andplead  the 
cause  of  Christian  philanthropy.    He  retom- 


having  been  obliged  to  leave  Sin- 
gapore OD  acconnt  of  the  health  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved to  China.  He  remuued  at  Macao  till 
the  close  of  (he  war ;  after  which,  he  ioined 
Dr.  Bridgman,  at  Hong-Kong,  whicn  had 
been  ceded  to  Eiu-lsjid  bj  the  treaty  of  Nan- 
king, in  1842.  Here  mission  premises  were 
erected  on  land  appropriated  for  the  porpoee 
by  the  govermuen^  and  missionary  opera^ona 
were  st^dily  prosecuted  in  the  severEil  depart- 
ments of  preaching,  printing,  and  tract  distri- 
bution, and  the  healing  art  for  about  three 
years.  Here  ilis.  BaU  died  in  1844.  In 
the  summer  of  1845,  the  brethren  left 
Hong-Kong,  and  resnmed  the  partially  sus- 
pended missionary  operations  at  Canton. 

Id  1845,  Mr.  James  Bridgman,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Mission  High  School, 

Kame  an  assistant  miffiionary  of  the  Board, 

id  was  subsequently  ordained   at  Canton. 

In  June,  1646,  Dr.  Bridgman  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  Gillett,  a  member  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Mission ;  and  Dr.  Ball  was  subse- 
quently married  to  Mias  Robertson  from  Scot- 
land. On  the  rctom  of  the  missionaries  to 
Canton,  a  strong  prejudice  against  foreign 
teachers  was  found  to  exist ;  but  in  the  hoa- 
pital  (here  was  an  encouraging  field  of  labor, 
where  the  word  might  be  sometimes  addressed 
to  100  souls.  The  missionaries,  however,  were 
much  restricted,  being  obliged  mostly  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  factories.     In 

1846,  a  party,  consistbg  of  Messrs.  Bridgman, 
Pohtman,  and  Bonney,  with  Mis.  Bridgman, 
while  passing  under  a  bridge  in  a  boat,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives  fh>m  a  shower 
of  stones  thrown  upon  them  from  the  bridge, 
by  an  infuriated  mob.  Mr.  Bonney  had  for- 
merly been  a  teacher  in  the  Morrison  School ; 
but  in  184G,  he  became  an  assistant  mission- 

,iT  of  the  Board,  and  has  ance  been  a  devoted 
aborer,  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  distribnt- 
ng  books. 

Dr.  Ball  superintended  the  Chinese  printing, 
dispensed  medicine  statedly  to  the  act,  kept  a 
boarding-school  of  eleven  pupils,  and  conduct- 
ed a  Chinese  service  in  his  own  house  on  the 
Sabbath,  where  an  interesting  andicuoe  coor 
vened.  Dr.  Bridgraan's  time  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Repository,  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  at  the 
hospital,  and  occasionally  to  Dr.  Ball's  con- 
^gation,  and  the  instruction  of  an  interest, 
ing  Bible  class,  two  of  whom  g^ve  increasing 
evidence  of  jiie^,  and  five  of  whom  de^redto 
profess  Christianity.  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  t, 
promising  school  of  Chinese  yonUi  under  her 
tuition.  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  havimf  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  Uni(«d  Slates  Embasay,  his  connection 
with  the  Board  was  consequently  dissolved  in 

1847.  Abnost  from  the  first  the  Hospital  had 
been  sustained  indep"'"""~  -■■"--  " — ' 
Hb  labors  conUnue  m 


Dr.  Bridgman  thoa  speaks  of  the  moml  chftr- 
acter  of  the  people,  after  16  years  continnons 
reddcDce  in  China :  "  The  longer  I  live  in  this 
country  the  more  do  I  eee  of  the  wickedncaa 
of  this  people ;  the  more  do  I  sec  the  necessity 
of  great  efforts  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  trntb.  The  great  balk  of  the  people 
know  not  God  nor  his  troth.  They  ace  the 
willing  servants  of  sin ;  they  love  unrighteous- 
ness, and  there  is  do  wickedness  which  they 
will  not  commit  AH  that  Panl  said  of  the 
ancient  heathen  is  tnie  of  the  Chinese,  and 
tnie  to  an  extent  that  is  dreadfol.  Their  in- 
most soul,  their  vei;  conscience  seems  to  be 
aeared,  dead,  BO  insensible,  that  they  are,  as  re- 
gards a  future  life,  like  the  beaats  that  per- 
ish. It  often  fills  my  heart  with  inespresai- 
ble  Borrow  to  eee  what  I  see,  to  hear  what  I 
hear.  It  is  truly  a  great  volley  of  death,  of 
putrefaction,  of  living  death.  No  painting, 
no  imagination  can  portray,  and  lay  open  be- 
fore the  Chrisdan  world,  the  awful  sins,  the 
horrible  abominations  which  fill  the  land." 
The  writCT's  esperience  of  about  18  years 
amoi^  them  coimnns  his  description. 

WiUi  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Williams  returned  to  this  coontry  in  1846, 
and  while  here  published  his  "  Middle  King- 
dom," one  of  the  roost  valuable  works  that 
have  been  issued  npon  that  coontry.  He  re- 
turned to  his  post  in  1848. 

In  March,  1 847,  Dr.  Ball  secured  &  house  by 
tbe  river  ^de,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
tbe  imory,  and  there  soon  fJtcr  opened  pub- 
lic worship  ia  Chinese,  with  an  audience  of 
from  60  to  100.  In  July  a  meeting  for  females 
was  commented  by  Mrs.  Ball  and  her  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  Hopper,  which  was  at  times 
attended  by  30  or  40.  This  movement  was 
as  important  advance  in  regard  to  missionary 
liberty. 

The  Report  for  1848  acknowledges  the  print- 
ing of  10^0  copies  of  tracts  by  Milne,  Abeel, 
ftod  Afii,  at  the  expense  of  Bcv.  Dr.  Parker. 
He  word  of  life  was  everywhere  dispensed 
among  the  people.  One  member  of  Dr.  Bridg- 
man's  Bible-class  had  been  luptized,  and  aoo- 
tbwgave  much  evidence  of  piety.  On  the  1st 
of  June,  1647,  he  removed  to  Shanghai,  to  aid 
in  tbe  reyision  of  Use  Now  Testament  Since 
that  time  the  general  coarse  of  missionary 
labor  has  been  essentially  the  same  from'yeor 
to  year.  The  missionaries  in  that  field  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
gradoally,  by  private  teaching,  by  the  diligent 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  stated  places  and  by 
the  wayside,  by  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  nuifonn  spirit  of  love  to  the 
people,  to  dissipate  Uieir  bitter  prejudices,  and 
win  their  confidence  and  respect  For  a  time 
Mr.  Bonney  labored  with  much  encouragement 
atWhampoa,  and  widely  preached  imd  dis- 
persed amo^  the  numerous  villages  the  word 
of  salvation.*  Dr.  Ball's  school,  in  1849,  num- 
bered 14  boys,  who,  in  addition  to  tbe  study 
IS 
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of  thar  own  classics,  were  instructed  in  geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
%e  truths  of  the  Bible,  throng  the  medium 
of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Repository  was 
suspended  at  the  close  of  1850,  after  having  ' 
reached  its  19th  volume-  In  December,  1850, 
this  mission  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
James  O.  Brid^man,  occasioned  by  a  wound 
inflicted  upon  himself  in  a  fit  of  terajHirdry  ir 


1850  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  an  interesting  girls' 
school  of  20  scholars  at  Shanghai,  12  of  whom 
were  boarders.  In  IS52  two  Chinese  at  Can- 
ton are  reported  as  hrnishing  good  evidence 
of  piety,  and  Dr.  Ball's  school  t^  amounted 
to  20  pnpils. 

On  melSth  of  March,  1852,  the  nis^on  wa» 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  RevL  Daniel  Vroo- 
man  and  wife.  Bev.  Frederick  Brewster  and 
wife  arrived  at  Canton,  Jannary,  1853,  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  our  beloved  bro- 
ther died  of  the  small  poi.  His  last  words 
were, "  Tmsting  in  Jesus.  The  afl3icted  widow 
iDsiuthefield.  Early  in  1852,  Dr.  Bridg- 
visited  this  coontry  on  account  of  his 
health,  after  an  abs«ice  of  about  23  years; 
and  on  the  11th  of  October,  he  re-emtarked 
at  New  York  for  China.  Dr.  Bridgman  is 
still  at  Shanghai,  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament  On  the  12th  of  September, 
1853,  the  native  helper,  Theen  Foe,  died  in 
the  hopes  of  the  Gospel.  Lai  Sun,  the  other 
native  helper,  has  left  the  mission.  Mr.  Wil- 
''oms,  besides  his  other  duties,  has  performed 

valuable  service  to  the  cause  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,  and  a 
Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary  of  the  Can- 
ton dialect  In  May,  1853,  with  the  concur- 
;oco  of  the  mbsioa,  he  left  for  Japan,  as 
.jterpreter  to  Commodore  Perry,  and  retnmed 
in  Au^t  Dr.  Ball's  health  was  feeble,  but  he 
was  still  engaged  in  the  waj  of  touM  for  tract 
distribution,  trying  to  regain  his  strength,  and 
to  extend  the  savor  of  Christ's  nune ;  and 
Messrs.  Bonney  and  Vrooman  had  made  a 
tour  up  the  river,  36  miles,  for  tract  distribu- 
tion, and  were  well  received.  Since  1846, 
14,257,690  pages  of  tracts  and  scriptores,  be- 
sides 225,120  volnmea  of  religions  matter,  are 
reported  as  printed  bv  this  mission ;  and  this 
probably  falls  much  short  of  the  entire  amount 
of  printing  done  by  it  daring  the  past  eight 
years.  How  much  printed  matter  has  tieen 
scattered  far  and  near  by  the  mission  since  its 
commencement  in  1830,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  It  mast  have  been  very  great 
In  the  religious  movement  connected  wiUi  the 
present  revolution,  we  are  probably  now  seeing 
the  eKcts  both  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
at  Canton,  and  the  distribution  of  the  printed 
page.  -By  the  grace  of  God  this  mission,  in 
the  midst  of  great  difScalties  and  diBconrage- 
ments,  has  labored  and  has  not  fainted.  A 
brighter  day  shall  yet  dawn  on  it  from  on  high. 
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Amoy. — This  muEion  began  with  the  amval 
at  Amoy  of  Rev.  David  Xbeel,  in  February, 
1842,  while  the  place  waa  yet  occupied  by  the 
English  troops.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
joined  by  l>r.  Cumming,  a  sclf-enpporling  mis- 
sionary from  this  country,  who  continued  in 
that  field,  devoting  himself  ta  hospital  practice, 
combined  with  religious  inatraction,  until  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  February  10th, 
1847.  In  January,  IS44,  two  hongs  were 
rented  in  Amoy,  one  ot  which  was  nsed  aa  a 
chapel,  and  the  other  for  the  in-door  patients. 
The  apartmeDla  above  the  chapel  were  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Gumming.  Mr.  Abcel  writes: 
Sabbath,  January  28tn,  Ibe  first  religious  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  new  chapel,  and  about 
70  united  with  us  in  worshiping  the  true  God. 
.  On  Mr.  Pohlman'a  arrival  m  June  following, 
from  60  to  100  daily  attended  the  preaching 
■of  (he  Goape!  in  the  hospital.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  a  Bible  class  was  commenced  with  12 
attendanla.  Mr.  Abeel,  besides  hi 
.services,  labored  assiduously  and  successfully 
among  the  Chinese  in  the  way  of  preaching 
and  tract  distribution ;  and  he  is  stm  remem- 
bered by  the  people  in  Amoy  with  auction. 
He  exerted  a  salutary  influence  among  the 
high  officers.  The  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Fuhcban  makes  grateful  mention  of  him 
.as  an  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  bis  valua- 
ble Get^rapby.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1844, 
Bev.  Messrs.  Do^  and  Fohlman,  Irom  Borneo, 
joined  the  mission  with  their  families,  being 
obliged  to  reside  for  a  time  on  the  island  of 
Kodongsoo,  opposite  Amoy.  Their  families 
suffered  much  irom  sidness,  and  a  promising 
son  of  Mr.  Doty,  aged  6  years,  was  committed 
to  the  grave.  Rev.  Dr.  Abcel  visited  Hong- 
Kong  in  August,  1844,  for  the  benefit  of  tus 
health. 

In  September  following,  Dr.  Abeel  returned 
to  Amoy  still  feeble,  and  after  a  eeriea  of 
boat  eacuraiona  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  for 
the  double  object  ofpublbhing  the  Gospel,  and 
improving  hia  health,  he  finally,  as  the  only 
means  of  prolonging  hia  life,  embarked  for  the 
United  States,  and  arrived  at  New  Tork  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1845,  about  15  years  from  hia 
original  emoarkation  for  the  heathen  world. 
He  closed  his  valuable  and  eventfti!  life  at 
Albany,  N.  T.,  September  4th,  1846.  His 
remains  repose  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  beneath 
a  tasteful  monument,  in  a  locality  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  on  whose  bosom  bo  had, 
for  Cbrist's  sake,  so  extensively  journeyed. 
Hia  works  do  follow  him.  Mm  Pohlmon 
■died  on  the  30th  of  September,  1845,  and 
Mrs.  Doty,  on  the  5th  of  the  following  month. 
Both  were  faithful  to  Christ  in  life,  hapny  in 
death,  and  each  left  behind  her  an  afflicted 
husband  and  two  children.  Rev.  Mr.  Doty, 
■with  these  motherlcM  children,  left'Amoy, 
November  12th,  1845,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  6th  of  March,  184e. 

December  16th,  1845,  the  first  meeting  for 


Chinese  females  was  held  at  Bev.  William 

Young's,  when  ufiwards  of  40  adults  were  pre- 
sent. The  missionaries  wer«  treated  with 
Inarked  politeness  by  the  government  In 
December,  1845,  a  new  chapel  was  opened  for 
daily  meetings,  and  on  the  5th  of  Jannary  fol- 
lowLcg  the  first  Chinese  monthly  concert  wafl 
held,  being  a  union  meeting  of  toe  Amoy  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  The  morning  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  prayer,  and  the  afternoon  to 
communicating  missionary  intelligence  in  Ghi- 

In  April,  1846,  two  aged  men  were  baptised 
by  Mr.  Poblman,  being  the  first  fruits  of  this 
mission.  They  received  their  first  religions 
imprcssiona  from  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Ab^. 
During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dotj,  Mr.  Pohlman 
enjoyed  the  cooperating  labora  of  brethren  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Board,  and  of  the 
London  Miasionair  Society.  Near  the  close 
bf  1846,  he  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  vLeited  32 
ont  of  136  villages  sitnated  on  the  island  of 
Amoy.  They  were  well  received,  and  preached 
the  word  to  lai^e  and  attentive  andienccs,  and 
distributed  books  and  tracts  to  the  old  men, 
scboolmastets,  and  other  influential  persons. 
Rev.  Mr.  Doty  and  wife,  and  Bev.  John  Tan- 
nest Talmage  reached  Amoy  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1847.  In  March,  1848.  Mr.  Doty 
writes,  "  On  the  5th  instant,  our  regular  com- 
munion season  occurred,  when  two  more  from 


a  year  since  the  father  first  heard  the  truth 
from  our  evangelist.  His  attention  stems  soon 
to  have  been  arrested,  and  what  he  learned  he 
commnnicatod  to  hisson.  The  evangelist  bete 
mentioned  was  originally  from  the  Ewangtnng 

Kivince,  and  about  1841  emigrated  to  Siam. 
ere  he  was  long  employed  by  the  writer  sa 
a  teacher,  and  with  him  in  social  praver,  he 
learned  to  bow  llie  knee  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  bj  him  was  there  baptized.  After 
his  conversion,  he  was  employea  by  myself  as 
an  assiEtant  in  publishing  among  the  Chinese 
the  glorious  Gospel.  In  August,  1846,  he  left 
with  me  for  China,  and  at  the  desire  of  Bev. 
Mr.  Pohimon,  and  in  accordance  with  my  own 
advice,  be  became  connected  with  the  Amoy 
mission,  in  March,  1B47.  He  was  commonly 
called  i]  Sim,  or  the  teacher  U.  Maaj  other 
cheering  facts  are  mentioned  as  to  the  state 
of  feeling  among  the  attendants  on  Christian 
worship,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  Holy 

In  Jane,  1847,  a  promising  day-school  was 
opened  by  Rev.  Mr.  Feet,  formerly  with  the 
writer  in  Siam,flnd  snbseqnently  bis  mission- 
ary associate  in  Fnhchan.  Rev.  Mr.  Fohlman 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  two  eicmv 
siona,  of  two  days  each,  made  in  Mardt  and 
September,  1847,  to  Chiang-ehan,  where  he 
was  politely  received,  his  preaching  listened  to 
by  large  and  attentive  assemblies,  and  books 
received  with  eagerness.    Bundles  of  eclected 


books  were  sent  to  the  officers  and  literary 


servation,  and  Uus  citv,  together  wi^  the  vnl- 
ley,  10  miles  wide  ana  15  long,  in  which  it  is 
utoated,  is  supposed  to  contain  abont  1,000,000 
of  sock  Mr.  Pohlman  r^arded  it  as  a  pro- 
mising and  ioTiting  field.  Dible  class  instmc' 
tion,  began  in  Amoy  in  March,  1844,  Htill  con- 
tinaed.  In  Joly,  1B47,  the  class  in  tlie  New 
Testament  nambered  aboat  25.  In  184G  a 
second  Bible  class  was  formed  for  the  stud;  of 
the  Old  Vestament.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
was  a  meeting  for  Chinese  women,  which  was 
panctaally  attended  by  many  of  the  same  per- 
sona. The  church  members,  in  their  week-day 
meetings,  were  active  in  exhorting  their  be- 
nighted countrymen.  A  daily  meeting 
held  by  the  teacher  U,  in  a  house  standio 
the  site  of  the  intended  new  place  of  worship. 
At  times  the  room  was  crowded  to  OTerflow- 
ing,  and  a  lively  attention  was  given  to  hb 
exhortations.  On  Thursday  evening  is  a  na- 
tive prayer  meeting ;  and  a  prayer-meeting 
preDaralory  to  their  monthly  commnaion  is 
tela  on  the  preeedinz  Saturday. 

On  the  I9th  of  December,  1848,  Bev.  Mr. 
Pohlman  left  Amoy  to  accompany  his  eister, 
then  la  feeble  health,  to  Hong-Kong.  His 
object  havii^  been  accomplished,  he  embarked 
for  Amoy,  JaD.  2d,  1849,  in  the  schooner 
Omega.  On  the  morning  of  Jan. ! 
2  o'clock,  she  struck  on  Breaker's  Point,  abont 
half  way  to  ^moy.  The  sea  rolled  ovei 
and  Mr.  Pohlman  and  several  others 
drowned  by  the  capsizSng  of  the  boat  in  which 
■  liey  hoped  to  reach  ghorc.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck  of  any 
misaonary  of  the  Board.  His  death  ws 
unespected  and  heavy  affliction  to  the  mi; 
and  the  misaionar?  cause.  The  health  of  Miss 
Pohlman,  which  nad  received  a  severe  shock 
from  her  brother's  sudden  death,  required  the 
return  of  Mr.  Talmage  with  her  to  America. 
They  left  Amoy,  March  25, 1849,  and  arrived 
St  Sew  York  on  the  23d  of  Aagust 

The  mission  chapel,  the  site  for  which  had 
been  eecnrcd  hj  Mr.  Pohlman,  and  in  the 
building  of  which  he  had  been  active,  was 
dedicated  on  Sabbntb,  Feb.  II,  1849.  It  is  a 
neat  brick  edifice,  one  story  high,  with  a  flat 
roof,  36  feet  wide  and  68  long,  including  a 
verandah  10  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  from  350 
to  400  persons-  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit 
are  aputmenta  for  females,  where  they  may 
hear  the  Gospel  without  the  violation  of  Chi- 
nese cnstom.  Its  completion  was  followed  by 
&  large  increase  of  attendants  upon  the 
preached  word. 

July  29, 1849,  a  mother  and  her  two  sons, 
vho,  amid  ieep  trials,  had  manifested  great 
Christian  steadlsstnees,  were  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  church-fellowship.  7'he  occasion 
was  one  of  deep  interest  to  God's  people.  Of 
the  church  members,  Mr.  Uoty  writes :  "  They 
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appear  to  bo  praying,  growing  Chriatiaos, 
walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  ex- 
periencmg  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
presence. 

Hev.  Mr.  Talmage,  with  Mrs.  Talmage,  ar- 
rived at  Amoy,  on  his  return,  July  16, 1850. 
On  the  22d  of  Decenjber  following,  he  preach- 
ed his  first  regular  sermon  at  the  opening  of  a 
place  of  worabip  connected  with  his  owu  house. 
The  room,  which  will  seat  abont  100,  was 
crowded.  The  regular  attendance  here  and  in 
the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  is  from  150  to  200. 
May  19, 1850,  Mr.  Doty  baptized  his  infant 
son,  and  three  children  of  native  converts,  being 
the  first  instance  of  the  baptism  of  a  child  of 
a  native  Christian  in  connection  with  this  mis- 
Two  men  and  three  women  were  receiv- 
ed into  the  church  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Jnly, 
'  "^0,  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  March,  1851, 
e  otheis,  a  man  and  two  women.  The  na- 
evangelist  was  duly  occupied  in  convers- 
ing with  inquirers  in  the  chapel,  in  holding 
meetings,  and  in  occasional  tonrs  to  other 
places.  Another  church  member  was  acting 
as  colporteur  in  the  city,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Yonng,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Early  in  1850,  the  day-achool  was  transferred 
by  Sir.  Doty  to  Dr.  Young,  owing  to  the  press- 
ure of  more  important  duties.  The  Roman 
letters  had  begun  to  be  used  in  preparing  books 
for  the  native  Christian  females. 

The  attendance  at  the  chapel  was  from  ISO 
'  perhaps  300,  Weekiy  female  prafer-meet- 
gfl  were  held  both  by  Mre.  Doty  and  Mrs. 
Talmage,  with  encouraging  results.  Including 
the  three  baptized  in  March,  ten  were  add- 
ed to  the  church  in  1851,  making  with  the 
native  evangelist,  19  church  members, 'One 
having  died  in  May.  The  trials  of  the  native 
Christians  from  poverty  and  other  causes  have 
been  great ;  bnt  they  appear  to  be  growing  in 
graca  In  1852  two  young  men  were  admit- 
ted into  the  church,  who  were  called  to  auftr 
for  Christ's  sake.  Two  others  selected  from  a 
large  number  of  inquirers,  who  had  been  exam- 
ined dnring  the  preceding  month,  were  received 
into  the  church.  There  was  unusual  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  close 
of  that  vcar,  the  number  of  commnnicanta  was 
id  fromthe  beginning, Uie  whole  number 
uissiona  to  the  church  had  been  thirty- 
three.  Dnring  the  year,  12  children  of  church 
members  had  been  baptized  and  two  Chriafian 
marriages  celebrated.  A  monthly  collection, 
originatbg  among  themselves,  is  taken  np  for 
■'  istanceof  needy  church  members,  amonnt- 
about  $40  a  year.  "  The  first  wo  knew 
of  tt,"  says  Mr.  Dot^,  "  was  from  being  asked 
■'  we  wonid  not  'join  in  giving  something.'" 
lie  mission  pleads  for  additional  laborers. 
In  May,  1853,  the  mission  suffered  a  gre*t 
SB  in  the  death  of  U  Sien,  the  native  evangel- 
ist. He  had  been  sent  with  a  Christian  col- 
porteur to  Chiang^jhau  to  commence  a  new 
station.    Arriving  just  before  the  insurrection 
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btoke  oat  in  that  city,  he  was  sofipected  of 
being  aeaociated  with  the  insurgents,  and  waa 
takeu  by  the  imperialiats  and  b3ieaded.  The 
colporteur  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
writer  saw  U  Sien  for  the  last  time  in  Dec. 
1852.  He  trusts  that  one,  in  whose  conversion 
be  was  an  homble  instrument,  is  now  in  heav- 
en. He  waa  much  esteemed  for  hia  piety,  good 
and  Christian  activity.  Early  ia 
;,  during  one  of  those  days  when  the  blood 
of  civil  war  profHsely  flowed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  chapel,  four  young  men  were  bap- 
tized and  added  ta  the  little  flock,  making  8U 
added  during  the  first  half  of  1853,  and  2S  the 
total  nomber  of  sorviving  church  members. 

i^'uAcAau.— The  mission  at  Fuhchau  was 
commenced  io  18'iT.  In  accordance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  aod  advice  of  the  Canton  mis- 
sion, Itov.  Stephea  Johnson,  formerly  stationed 
in  Slam,  left  Canton,  Nov.  23, 1846,  aod  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Hoog-kong  and  Amoj 
to  Fuhchau,  where  he    arrived  January  2, 

1847.  His  first  work  was  the  stodv  of  the  lo- 
cal dialect.  After  abont  sis  montus  he 
menced  religious  services  in  hb  own  hooi  . 
the  Babbath,  beside  daily  worship  with  his 
domestics,  making  the.  study  of  the  Fuhchan 
dialect  his  main  bnaineas.  At  his  house  he 
had  frequent  Chinese  visitors,  to  whom  he  dis- 
tribnted  tracts,  aod  made  known  Christ  ci 
fied  for  sinners.  In  September,  1847,  he 
joined  by  Rev.  Lyman  B.  Peet  and  wife,  with 
whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  associated  " 
Siam.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1848,  the  miasi 
was  further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Seneca  Commings  mid  Caleb  C.  Baldwin,  and 
their  wives,  and  Bov.  William  Richards,  sod 
of  the  distinguished  missionary  of  that  name, 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  For  the  first  two 
brethren,  houses  in  eligible  situations  werea 
erected.  For  the  first  two  years  of  their  ] 
dence  in  Fuhchau,  the  stud^  of  the  Chinese 
was  uucessarlly  the  nuuu  business  of  the  newly 
turived  brethren.  The  first  three  houses  of 
tho  mission  were  on  Tong-ehiea.asmall  iahind 
in  the  Uin,  about  three  miles  from  tho  south 
gat«  of  the  city  proper;  and  the  fourth  was 
on  the  BODth  bank  of  the  river,  aboat  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  island,  on  the  mdn 
thoroughfare,  with  a  coramanding  view.  This 
ia   occupied    by   Mr.   Cummings.      In  June. 

1848,  besides  stated  Sabbath  worship  in  his 
house,  with  an  iutelligent  audience  of  about 
thirty,  Mr.  Johnsoo  opened  a  school  and  ci 
menced  |ireaching  ana  tract  distribution  it 
hired  house,  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  the 
pnrposc,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
pulatioo,  on  the  south  bank  of  Uie 
about  two  miles  from  his  residence, 
dienees  were  at  first  so  tumultuous,  that  the 
attempt  to  open  or  close  the  meetings  with 
prayer  was  not  deemed  pnident.  Gradually 
tho  people  were  more  orderly  and  respectful, 
and  the  audiences  numbered  about  sixty  aouls. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  laboring  classes, 


evening  meetings  were  frequently  held,  with 
apparently  good  eflfecL  Mr.  Peet  secured  a 
commodious  chapel  near  the  island  and  on  the 
great  thoronghfw^,  a  part  of  which  bo  appro- 
priated to  a  Chinese  school,  which  haa  gene- 
rally numbered  abont  twenty  scholars.  In  the 
summer  of  1849,  Mr.  Johnson's  health  com- 
pelled him  to  visit  the  northern  ports.  At 
Ningpo,  on  the  17th  of  September,  be  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  Silmcr  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  She  wos  then  an  aient  of  the 
London  Ladies'  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Females  iu  the  East,  and  had  been  few  about 
two  years  a  teacher  in  Miss  Mary  Aldersey's 
Female  Seminary,  in  that  city.  After  visiting 
Shanghai,  he  returned  with  Mrs.  J.  to  Fuh- 
chau, on  the  6th  December,  1849.  On  the 
31at  of  May,  1850,  the  mission  waa  further  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  Justns  Doo- 
littte  and  wife.  Mr.  Johnson,  soon  afl^  his 
return,  resumed  his  usual  labors.  His  chapel 
was  about  a  mile  from  his  residence,  on  uie 
way  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  Messrs. 
Cummings,  Baldwin  and  Richards  were  now 
making  some  efforts  in  the  preaching  of  the 
word  and  the  distribution  of  tracts.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  was  attacked 
with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  by  advice 
of  bis  brethren  and  physician,  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  Canton.  I'hjiucians  there  r^ 
commending  a  loog  voyage,  he  embarked  for 
the  United  States  early  in  March,  but  waa  not 
allowed  to  reach  this  country.  Ho  calmlv 
and  cheerfDlly  breathed  out  bis  life  on  the  5th 
of  June,  and  his  remaiiiB  were  committed  to 
the  deep,  south  of  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Richards 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  Chinese,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the 
field,  and  his  prospects  of  future  uaefulaess 
were  bright.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and 
he  labored  perhaps  beyond  bis  strength.  Just 
before  be  was  laid  aside,  he  performed  a  valo- 
able  service  to  the  mission  in  securing,  after 
much  labor,  trial  and  patience,  tho  building 
lot  at  Po-na-Sang,  now  Occupied  by  Messrs 
Baldwin  and  Doolittle.  Tliere  the  nTitcr  erect- 
ed tho  house  now  oecnpicd  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
aod  moved  into  it  early  in  1851.  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle preceded  him.  It  is  near  the  great  tho- 
roughfare leading  from  the  island  to  the  city, 
and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  places. 

In  November,  IBoO,  Mr.  Baldwin  opened  a 
school  and  chapel  on  tho  island,  and  with  some 
iuterniption  from  ill-health,  this  continued  to 
be  the  central  point  of  his  labors,  till  near  the 
close  of  1851.  In  April  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Cummings  commenced  public  worship  in  Chi- 
nese, in  the  court  of  his  oonse,  with  an  encour 
ragiuff  attendance,  and  in  May  opened  a  day 
school  for  g'ah,  which  has  since  continued. 
Mr.  Peet  long  had  a  Ctunese  service  ia  tho 
court  of  his  residence,  on  Sabbath  morning. 
which,  with  hia  Chinese  school,  has  been  tran»- 
ferred  to  the  house  on  the  island,  once  ocoq- 
piod  by  the  writer.    Some  months  after  Mr. 


Jofaoson's  remOTiJ  to  Po-na-Sang,  be  secnred 
an  eligible  ute  for  a  chapel  ocar  hia  house,  and 
on  ^e  DuuD  street,  aod  built  a  wnall  ani  sim- 

fle  ploca  of  worship,  large  enough  for  about 
80  bearers.  There  he  opened  a  school,  and 
continued  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  both  in 
aecaoa  and  out  of  bcosod,  hs  his  health  wonld 
allow,  up  to  the  time  of  his  return  to  this  coon- 
try,  December  8,  1852.  His  school  was  not 
permanent  After  its  suspeosion,  the  school 
room  was  Ibr  a  time  occupied  by  a  flonrishing 
Bchool,  gathered  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  which  also 
was  disMTsed  by  the  alarm  caused  by  the  ieia- 
nre  and  imprisonment  of  the  Bcv.  Mr.  Wel- 
ton's  school  teachers,  io  April,  1852.  Id  the 
spring  of  that  year,  Mr.  Doolittle  procured  a 
site,  and  soon  after  erected  a  chapel  on  the 
jnain  street,  aboat  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  ueam 
tlie  city  than  that  built  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
These  chapels  need  only  to  be  opened  and  or- 
dinarily there  is  a  good  number  of  hearers, 
sometimes  more  that  a  hnndred.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  Mr.  Doolittle  commenced  religions 
exercises  in  Cliincse,  in  his  chapel.  During 
the  Gist  half  of  1852,  Mr.  Cummmgs  erected  a 
chapel  near  his  house,  on  the  main  street,  and 
commenced  Chinese  scrTicea  in  it,  with  en- 
Gooragiog  pmepects.  Mr.  Baldwin  occapics 
the  chapel  in  nhich  Mr.  Johnson  (bnnerlr 
ministered.  Bcv.  Charles  Hartwell  and  wile 
arrived  at  Fiihchan  on  the  19th  of  Jane,  1853. 
The  four  elder  brethren  now  in  this  field,  have 
each  ch^iels  in  eligible  positions  for  securing 
hearers,  and  without  hindrance  from  the  go- 
Temment  or  people,  can  give  thcmsclTCS  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  during  the  weelt,  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  jadicious  dis- 
tribution of  books.  By  their  eieroplary  lives 
Odd  pore  doctrines,  a  general  and  bappy  im- 
pression, favorable  to  Christianity,  has  been 
produced  upon  the  popular  mind.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  fondamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  extensively  diSiised, 
thoogh  none  have  yet  come  oat  decidedly  on 
the  Lord's  side.  Their  religious  meetings  are 
becoming  more  orderly  and  solema,  and  many 
of  the  youth  have  been  carefully  instmcted  in 
the  Scriptures.   Truth  is  operating  like  leaven, 

Siietly  among  the  masses,  yet  we  trust  power- 
ily.  The  brethren  here  iJave,  during  the  in- 
surrection, remained  at  their  posts,  and  stead- 
ily prosecnted  their  work ;  and  the  missionar- 
ies ore  generally  recognized  as  the  teachers  of 
a  holy  religion,  blameless  and  harmless  in 
their  lives.  The  mission  has  four  dav  schools, 
containing  abont  100  scholars.  .Books  are  ex- 
tensively pr^tared  in  the  vulgar  hmgna^, 
naing  the  Chinese  characters,  as  symbols  of  its 
SOnnds,  when  neccasary.  In  Fnhchau  from  the 
first,  there  bos  been  great  harmony  and  love 
among  the  missionaries  of  the  different  boards, 
being  united  in  their  English  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  their  communion  Eervlces,  the 
monthW  concert,  and  in  a  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing.   To  the  writer,  the  recollcctioa  of  these 
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precioaa  seasons  je  sweet,  and  be  wonid  rejoice 
again  to  participate  in  them,  and  in  the  work 
of  preaching  Christ  to  dying  sosis  in  Fnhchan, 
shoold  Providence  please  to  grant  him  this  bles- 
sed privilege.  May  this  missioo,  which  ho 
in  weakness  was  permitted  to  commence,  be 
abundantly  blest  as  the  instroment  of  salvation 
to  the  perishing. 


SocTHKEN  Battibt  Cokvkntios — CaiilOTt. — 
This  mission,  which  baa  been  subject  to  great 
changes,  was  commenced  by  Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts, 
in  May,  1844.  Between  his  arrival  in  China 
in  1836,  and  the  commencement  of  his  labore 
in  Canton,  hia  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  Chinese  in  Macao 
and  Hong-kong.  Shortly  after  entering  Can- 
ton, ho  gathered  a  church  of  6  or  7  members, 
two  or  tnrec  of  whom  were  afterwards  useful, 
as  afsistants  in  publishing  the  Gospel.  Early 
in  1845,  Messra.  Shnck  and  Devan  came  to 
Canton.  Mr.  Shuck  rfiortly  after  left  with  hia 
children  for  home,  and  Mrs.  Devan  died  in 
that  cily,  Oct.  18, 1846,  and  Dr.  De-nin,  after 
a  temporary  soionm  in  Hong-kong,  retarned 
to  America.  Mefflrs.  Pearcy  and  Clopton, 
with  their  wives,  arrived  at  Canton,  in  Oct. 
1846,  and  Mr.  Clopton  died  July  7, 1847,  and 
his  widow,  with  her  infiint,  soon  after  returned. 
Ecv,  Francis  Johnson  arrived  July,  1847,  bnt 
his  health  failing,  he  returned,  and  reached 
New  York  in  December,  1849.  Rev.  B.  W. 
Wbilden  and  wife  arrived  at  Canton  early  in 
1849,  where  Mrs.  WhUden  died,  Feb.  20, 1850, 
and  Mr.  Whilden  the  same  year  embarked  for 
the  United  States.  Bev.  Mr.  Pearcy  and 
wife,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  left  this  station 
for  Shan^htu  in  1848.  Thus,  among  all  the 
missionaries  of  this  society,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  none  have  been  long  enough 
in  Fuhchau  to  become  able  preachers  in  the 
local  dialect  He  has  been  a  diligent  laborer, 
and  in  his  correspondence,  eight  persons  arc 
named  as  having  received  Christian  baptism. 
In  1849,  he  vipiled  the  United  States,  where 
be  was  married  ;  and  in  1850,  he  resumed  his 
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work  in  Cantoo,  In  the  Society's  Report  for 
1853,  Ui  dismission  is  announced.  He,  boir- 
ever,  remains  in  Caoton,  prosecuting'  iiia  work 
oa  usual.  The  insargent  cbicf  is  trndergtood 
to  bave  been  for  a  time  under  his  rcli^ous 
inatrnctioD,  and  to  baTC  recently  desired  , 
visit  from  him,  TChicli  he  attempted  to  maki . 
but  withoat  SHCcera.  From  tax  article  headed 
"  Canton  Mission,"  ia  the  Home  acd  Foreign 
Journal  for  Januarj-,  1854,  Rev.  B.  W.  Whil- 
den  appears  to  have  resumed  his  labors  io  that 
city.  A  Chinese  school,  containing  20  pupils, 
is  mentioned,  and  Yong  Seen  Sang,  nbo  woe 
long  employed  by  Bcv.  Mr.  Shack,  was  then 
laboring  as  an  evim^elist  in  Canton.  The 
Bcport  for  1834  speaks  of  serious  embarrass- 
ments in  this  mission ;  but  the  miasionariee 
Bpeak  hopefalljof  future  prospects. 

Shanghai.~-Rvv.  J.  L.  Shuck  and  wife 
barked  for  China  in  1835,  and  Macao  and 


Shuck,  a  highly  esteemed  misaionair,  died 
Nov.  27, 1844,  and  Mr.  Shuck,  with  his  chil- 
dren, soon  after  returned  home.  He  reached 
Shanchni,  on  his  rctom  to  China  with  his 
second  wife  and  joui^ger  daogbtor,  in  October, 
1847,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Rev, 
Messrs.  Tales  and  Tobey,  who  had  a  little  pre- 
ceded them.  Prom  the  arrival  of  these  breth- 
ren dates  the  commencement  of  this  mission. 
Dr.  J.  li.  James  and  wife,  destined  to  Shang- 
hai, were  drowned    in    Hong'kong  harbor. 


pa.'eage  at  Canton^  Bcv.  Geo.  Pearcy  and 
wife,  formerly  at  Cantoo,  arrived  at  Shanghai 
Nov.  18,  1848,  where  they  have  since  con- 
tinned  to  labor.  Like  the  brethren  of  other 
societira  who  had  preceded  them,  they  found 
Shanghai  a  promising  field  for  Christian  efibrt, 
and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  local  dialect, 
they  found  no  difGculty  in  obtaining  bearers. 
Besides  the  frequent  ministry  of  the  word  in  a 
smaller  chapel  within  the  walls,  the  brethren 
early  made  arrangements  for  the  erection, 
within  the  city  proper,  of  a  suljstantiai  and 
epacions  Christian  edifice.  This  church  was 
opened  for  worship  on  the  3d  of  March,  1850. 
The  bouse  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  a  belfry,  and 
will  accominodate  upward  of  700  persons. 
Occasionally,  it  has  been  well  fiiied,  and  usually 
some  hundreds  are  present.  In  1853,6  schools 
Me  rcjiorted  as  under  the  care  of  the  mission, 
contaming  between  70  and  60  scholars. 
There  is  one  out-station,  having  a  small  chapel 
and  0  scbool-honae.  "While  the  brethren  much 
value  Scripture  and  tract  distribnti(5n,  thej- 
devote  thcm-selves  chiefly  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  city,  and  in  the  large  and 
■nmeroua  villages  in  the  surronnding  country. 
On  the  2d  of  September,  1849,  three  Chi- 
nese were  baptized.  A  recent  letter  states 
the  iotctcsting  fact  of  the  baptism  of  the  son 
of  an  insurgent  chief,  a  youth  of  18,  who  was 


considered  as  giving  nncommon  evidence  of 
piety.  Mr.  Tobey  has  refnmed  to  this  conn- 
try  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  arrived  at 
New  Tork,  May  29,  1650.  Rev.  Mr.  ShuA, 
having  been  suddenly  bereaved  of  his  wife, 
late  in  1852,  returned  with  his  family  to  the 
United  Stat(«.  G.  W.  Barton,  MJ>.,  sailed 
from  New  Tork,  Dec  12, 1853,  on  his  retam 
to  Shanghai,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Burton. 
By  the  last  accounts,  the  miaBionaries  W3c 
much  cncooroged,  though  living  amid  the  rav- 
ages of  war.  The  report  for  18M  sajB,  with 
reference  to  this  missiob,  "  At  no  time  in  its 
former  history,  baa  the  cnconr^cment  to  per- 
severe been  stronger.  The  church  at  Shang- 
hai have  been  permitted  to  receive  into  thenr 
fellowship  an  interesting  yonng  man,  by  the 
name  of  Asou,  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart  This  young  man  was 
nearly  related  to  the  southern  sing,  one  of  the 
insurgent  chiefe,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Nan- 
king to  join  the  army.  Having  found  protec- 
tion in  the  families  of  the  missionaries,  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  he  was  a  regular  reader 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  daily  worfliiped  God. 
He  was  more  particnlarly  instracted  t>y  them ; 
and  having  professed  feith  in  Chrbt  and  a 
readiness  to  obey  him,  he  was  baptised  and 
received  into  the  ehureh.  Set.  Mr.  Shuck 
has  taken  a  dismission,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  domestic  Board,  among  the 
Chinese  in  California. 

Cni'RcB  Missionary  Soaerv. — Hong-isons. — 
This  Society  commenced  operations  in  China 
in  1844,  Rev.  Messrs.  G«o.  Smith  and  T. 
McClotchie  having  arrived  at  Hong^kong  on 
the  25lb  of  Sept.  of  that  year.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Smith  retnmed  to  England ;  and  having  beoi 
ippointcd  Bishop  of  Victoria,  with  the  super- 
tsion  of  the  missions  in  China,  be  again  sailed 
for  Hong-kong,  Nov.  1849,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  T.  P.  Gough,  Wm.  Welton,  E.  T.  B.  Moa- 
cricff,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson.  The  par- 
ty arrived  March  29,  1850.  April  21,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  ordained  in  the  ealbedral  at  Hong- 
kong, and  soon  after  proceeded  with  Mr.  Welton 
to  Fuhchau.  Rev,  Mr.  Gongh  joined  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cobbold  and  Rnsselt  at  Ningpo.  Rev. 
Dr.  M oner ieff  entered  npon  his  duties  in  what 
is  now  called  St  Paul's  College.  It  then  con- 
tained 30  popils,  three  of  whom  had  be«i 
members  of  the  Morrison  school.  Chinese  is 
the  medium  of  iostruetion.  At  the  end  of  the 
■ear  there  were  only  17  students.  As  early  as 
fan.,  1652,  the  new  bmldings  at  St,  Paul's 
college  were  completed,  in  which  were  the 
residences  of  the  nishop,  the  warden  of  the 
college,  and  a  foil  staff  of  tutors  and  students. 
This  institution  originated  in  the  miffliooary 
zeal  of  the  Rev.  Vincent  Stanton,  former  chap- 
'  'n  at  Hong-kong.    Abont  60  persons  redoe 

the  college  bnilding.    The  number  of  Chi- 

se  pupils  was  about  30,  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  18.    In  1852,  Dr.  Moncrieff  returned 

Engbnd,  and  redgned  his  coanectlon  with 


the  coUega.    At  the  cloae  of  that  year 
college  biiUding  was  opened.    The  number  of 
the  napila  ^laa  Unctnating. 

Snangifli. — ThU  sUtion  was  commenced  bj 
Bev.  T.  McGiotchie  od  his  arrival,  April  IS, 
1845.  By  diligent  application  to  the  stud;  of 
the  dialect,  be  was  bood  able  to  make  liimseir 
understood  hj  the  people.  Shortly  after  hia 
arri*^  he  secured  a  nouso  withiu  the  citj 
walla.  Iq  less  than  a  year  he  commenced  a 
Chinese  service,  and  soon  after  was  much  cq' 
coor^ed  by  the  interest  manifcated  by  his 
crowded  audiences.  As  early  as  May  29, 
1847,  he  had  translated  the  Morning  Service 
and  the  GoUecla  into  the  Shanghai  dialect, 
Uiroogh  the  aid  of  Oatzlaff's  translation  of  the 
Church  liturgy.  On  the  17Lh  of  April,  1848, 
he  was  joined  by  Rev.  W.  Farmer  and  his 
wife.  Mr.  Farmer  was,  however,  sooa  obliged 
to  qnit  the  field,  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
he  did  not  survive  to  reach  his  native  country. 

Eailj(  in  1850,  the  mission  cbureh,  situated 
in  the  city  proper,  was  completed.  It  will 
accommodate  300  persons.  lu  the  course  of 
1851,  three  members  of  Mr.  McClotchie's 
blind  class  were  baptized,  having  long  been 
the  sabjecls  of  Christian  iustmctioa.  Itev.  J. 
Hobflon  arrived  in  1849,  expecting  to  join  this 
Hussion,  but  the  sudden  death  bv  drowning  of 
Eev.  J.  Lowder,  the  English  cnaplain,  while 
bathing  in  the  eca,  led  to  his  appomtment  to 
that  office,  in  which  his  society  concurred. 
Hr.  McClotchie's  residence  is  now  near  that 
of  the  American  Episcopal  eatabliabmcnt, 
about  3  miles  below  tbe  city,  on  the  river's 
bank.  In  the  Beport  of  the  China  mission  for 
1653,  it  is  stated  that,  through  the  eSbrU  of 
Bev.  John  Hobson,  a  commodious  educational 
establishment,  costing  S5,4I6,  contribated  by 
the  English  congregation,  had  been  erected 
and  made  over  to  the  society.  The  school  was 
opened    in   December,   1852,   numbering   20 

SipiU,  who  had  been  some  time  under  Mr. 
□boon's  instruction.  Two  ordained  students 
have  been  appointed  ta  this  station,  one  of 
whom  takes  charge  of  the  school.  In  July, 
1852,  two  other  members  of  tbe  blind  class 
bad  been  baptized,  one  of  them  a  woman. 
The  class  numbered  18  members.  This  class 
has  been  aided  by  Mr.  McClotchic  to  the 
weekly  amount  of  about  T  cents  each.  He 
givee  them  stated  reii^ons  instraction. 

Ningpo. — This  station  was  commenced  by 
Bev.  MesHS.  R.  H.  Cobbold  and  W.  A.  Rus- 
sell on  their  arrival  in  May,  1848.  After  a 
xhort  time,  they  obtained  a  house  within  the 
walla,  the  bsBement  of  which  they  fitted  op  as 
&  temporary  place  of  worship.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  in  1849,  they  commenced  worship  in 
Chinese.  In  the  coarse  of  the  year,  a  small 
ch^Kl,  with  schoolroom  and  t<»chers'-room, 
was  opened  in  a  densely-populated  portion  of 
tho  city.  The  congregations  were  flactuatiog 
at  the  new  chapei,  averaging  about  80.  Rev. 
T.  F.  Gongh  joined  the  mission  in  1850.    In 
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April,  1651,  two  pei'Hons  of  hopeful  piety  re- 
ceived Cbrbtian  baptism.  The  Roman  letters 
were  employed  in  writing  the  vulgar  tongue 
with  apparent  advantage.  Early  iu  1852, 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  formerly  at  Pubchau,  was 
associated  with  this  mission.  This  year  was 
one  of  anusual  religious  interest  among  the 
people.  Religious  services  were  held  at  four 
places,  the  average  attendance  at  the  two 
chapels  bung  about  200.  The  meetings  were 
more  orderly  and  solemn,  and  the  Gospel  and 
its  teachers  were  treated  with  more  respect 
During  the  last  half  of  1852,  five  adults,  of 
apparent  piety,  were  baptized.  This  etation 
was  Tbit(fl  by  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Smith,  in 
May,  1852,  who  speaks  in  the  highest  tci-ms 
of  the  misionaries. 

FiiAchau.^-Rbv.  Meaars-William  Welton  and 
R.  D.  Jackson  arrived  in  Fuhchau  early  in 
1850,  and  through  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Vice- Consul  obtained  a  lease  of  a  temple 
[thin  the  walls,  near  the  consulate.  The  op- 
position of  the  literati  constrained  them  soon 
after  to  ezchat^^  this  phtce  for  another,  also 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Welton  has  maintained  his 
position  amid  mach  oppo^tion  from  the  local 
authorities.  In  tho  spring  of  1852,  two  Chi- 
nese school  teachers,  with  whom  he  had  made 
an  agreement,  wore  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
treated  with  great  inhumanity.  A  house  which 
he  had  originally  rented  for  a  chapel  and  dis- 
ensor^  was  pdlcd  down.  Ilis  humane  and 
Ihristion  efforla  have  been  mostly  rcstrict- 
I  to  his  own  house.  Tract  distribution  and  - 
preaching  arc  allowed  in  the  city  proper ;  but 
no  premises  can  be  rented  for  such  purposes. 
Mr.  Welton  has  made  some  eSbrts  in  prepar- 
ing portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  local  dia- 
lect, using  tho  Chinese  character  as  a  symbol ' 
of  its  sounds.  The  opposition,  it  haa  been 
thought,  is  abating. 


Aherican  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Socibtt. 
— SiaijgAni'. — This  mission  was  begun  in  1847, 
by  Eev.  Messrs.  S.  Carpenter  and  N.  Word- 
ner,  who  with  their  families  occupy  a  native 
house  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  situated 
among  famDy  residences,  near  tbe  small  south 
[ate.  A-lorge  room  on  the  mission  premises 
las  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  which  was 
opened  for  worship  in  January,  1849. 


Bnoueh    Qeheb&i,    Baptist    MissioNAiir 

SociBTT. — Ningpo. — This  mission  was  com- 
menced in  1845,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Hod- 
eoD  and  William  Jarrom.  It  lias  been  active 
in  the  pi'cachiDg  of  the  Gospel  aai  the  distri 
batioQ  of  Christian  books  ;  and  considerable 
has  been  done  in  the  departmeat  of  Bcbools. 
Mr.  Hudson  baa  prepared  a  number  of  Ohrig- 
tian  tracta.  He  was  early  permitted  to  bap- 
tize bis  Chinese  teacher  on  the  profession  of 
his  faith  in  Christ.  Mra.  Jurom  died  ' 
Ningpo,  in  Febmary,  1848.  Mr.  Jarrom 
tamed  to  England  late  in  1850.  Mr.  Hndson 
has  anBered  mach  from  ill-health,  but 
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in  the  diligent  prosecution  of  hia  work. 
Mr.  Joaeph  Iladson,  who  is  a  ready 


Chinese  scholar,  was  for  some  time  a  valaable 
assistant  in  publishing  the  (Jgspel ;  but  ho  was 
subsequently  persuaded  to  connect  himaelf  with 
a  mercantile  nouse  in  Ningpo. 

Miss  Aldeeisey's  Pbuai,b  SaMrNASY,  Nitig- 

C— This  energetic  and  devoted  Christian 
y,  though  educated  amid  ease  and  afflnence, 
has  rejoiced,  for  Christ's  sake,  in  the  endnr- 
anceof  peculiar  hardships  and  priTatioos.  At 
her  own  charge,  near  twenty  years  since,  she 
entered  on  tho  missionary  work,  first  toiling 
alone  for  some  years  in  Sourabaya,  several 
haodred  miles  east  of  Batavia.  Since  she  left 
that  place,  a  blessed  work  of  grriBe  has  been 
wrought  among  the  natives,  several  hundreds 
of  whom  have  been  hopefully  converted, 
nitbout  the  aid  of  any  roreign  miesionary. 
During  the  war  between  China  and  England, 
she  went  to  Choaan,  and  there  commenced  her 
labors  for  Chinese  females.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  she  opened  a  female  boarding-schoo! 
at  Ningpo,  which  has  continned  in  operation 
to  the  present  time.  It  haa  nsnally  mimbered 
about  fifty  girls,  and  her  entire  household 
about  EGveDty  persona.  Several  of  her  family 
have  become  hopefully  pious.  Her  school  is 
now  within  the  city  proper.  Out  of  her 
school  she  has  labored  much  fbr  the  spiritaal 
good  of  Chinese  females,  by  vi^ting  and  con- 
versation. 

Swedish  Misaios,  Fuhchau. — Though  in  the 
mysterious  providence  of  Clod  this  interesting 
mission  was  early  broken  np,  yet  it  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  It  was  commenced  early  in 
1850,  by  Eev.  C.  J.  Foet,  joined  soon  after 
by  Eev.  A.  El^uist  Both  were  yonng  men 
of  talent  and  piety,  and  during  their  brief  so- 
joarn  in  Fuhshaa,  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
Chinese.  After  much  trouble  they  obtwued 
the  promise  of  a  permanent  residence,  and  in 
October,  1850,  they  visited  a  veaecl  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  procnre  the  funds  neces. 
sary  to  fulfil  the  bargain,  auionating  to  about 
8200.  On  entering  the  main  river,  on  their 
return,  they  were  waylaid  by  a  piratical  boat, 
and  during  the  encounter,  Mr.  Post  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  fell  into  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Elgquist  narrowly  escaped  to  the  shore  with  his 
life,  with  some  slight  wounds.    One  of  the  pi- 


rates, perhaps  their  leader,  was  mortall; 
wonnded  by  a  pistol-shot  from  Ur.  FoeL 
Thdr  village  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
the  government.  Mr.  Elgqalst's  health  suSbt^ 
ed  a  severe  shock  from  this  disaster  aod 
previous  robberiea  which  they  had  endured 
while  residing  in  a  Budhist  temple ;  and 
early  in  1851  he  was  advised  to  visit  Hong- 
kong. His  health  not  improving,  in  1852  he 
embarked  for  Sweden.  This  was  the  first  eSbrt 
of  the  society  to  establish  a  Christian  missioa. 
Free  Cucroh  of  Scotland,  Amay. — This 
mission  was  commenced  in  1850,  by  James  H. 
Yonn^,  M.D.,  who  had  previously  spent  several 
years  in  Hoag-kong,  as  a  medical  jwactitiooM, 
Rev.  W.  C.  Bums,  a  devoted  and  succeasfal 
minister  of  Christ,  in  his  native  land,  tdbred 
himself  to  the  Church  as  a  mt^ionary  to 
China,  and  arrived  in  Hong-kong  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847-  After  having  spent  three  yeats 
and  seven  months  in  stjtdy  and  missionary  la- 
bor in  Hong-kong  and  Canton,  he  sailed  tor 
Amoy  on  the  26th  of  Jnne,  1851.  He  soon 
far  mastered  this  new  dialect  as  to  be  able 
speak  it  with  ease  and  correctness.  Jane 
6th,  1853,  he  announced  the  completion  of  the 
translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ^licb 
published  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  cents  per 
copy.  Dr.  Toung,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
opened  a  dispensary,  and  likewise  took  chanre 
of  a  Chinese  day  school  of  30  pupils,  origioaUy 
connected  with  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  that  city.  Under  his  direction  two 
pious  Chinese  were  employed,  as  colporteurs. 
Upwards  of  twenty  opium  smokers  wwe 
thought  to  have  been  cared  of  this  vice. 
Another  school  of  tiir^  pupils  is  snpOTin- 
tended  by  Mr.  Burns.  He  uas  been  diligent 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Amoy,  and 
neighboring  cities  and  vHlages.  The  mis- 
>n  was  expected  soon  to  be  reinforced. 

The  preceding  portion,  together  with  the 
concluding  part  <h  this  artide  was  prepared 
1^  Rov.  Stephen  Jobnsoh,  late  missioaary  of 
the  A.  B.  0  F.M.,  at  Fuhcban. 

Ahexicah  Episcopal  BoiiKD.— The  Board 
ofMissionsofthe  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch 
in  the  United  States  resolved,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1834,  to  establish  a  misdon  in 
"' '  as  soon  as  a  suitable  mi^onary  could 
nd.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Bev.  Hem; 
Lockwood  was  appointed  ;  and  in  FelH^ary 
following,  Kev.  Francis  R  Hanson,  Bacttv 
of  Christ  Church,  Prince  Geor^'s  Coonty, 
Md.,  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted.  The 
mission  excited  so  deep  aa  interest,  that  tbe 
necessary  funds  were  raised  in  a-few  we^s,  in 
New  York  alone,  and  a  froe  passage  was  given 
by  a  mercantile  house  in  that  city.  The  mis- 
sionaries embarked  Juno  2,  and  arrived  at 
Canton  October  29, 1835,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Batavia.  FebmaiT  17,  1836,  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Bev. 
W.  H.  Medhurst,  and  on  tbe  9th  of  August 


fbllowing,  Mrs.  Lodcirood  was  lemored  b; 
death. 

On  July  8,  1837,  Eev.  W.  J.  Boone,  who 
h&d  received  a  medical  as  well  aa  a  theological 
edncation,  with  reference  to  the  miosioDary 
work,  sailed  from  Boston,  with  hia  frife,  and 
reached  Botaria  oa  the  22d  of  October.  Mr. 
Hodsod's  health  had  become  so  impaired,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  retarn  home. 

The  miffiioaarks  applied  themselves  to  the 
stndj  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavored  to  make  themaelTea 
osefnl  in  holding  an  English  service,  distribut- 
ing tracts,  and  establishing  schools.  Mr. 
Boone  found  his  medical  knowledge  of  great 
use  to  him.  Bnt  the  climate  proved  aetri- 
mcntal  to  their  health,  and  Mr.  Iiockwood  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  Uniled  States. 

During  their  residence  at  Batavio,  a  bovs' 
school  was  commenced;  and  finding  it  difE- 
calt  to  retain  them  long  enough  to  accomplish 
much  good,  the  expedient  was  resorted  to  of 
having  them  boand  by  writing  by  the  parents 
for  five  years,  the  missionaries  assuming  all  the 
expense ;  and  the  plan  being  fonnd  to  work 
w«ll,  was  continned  ^ter  the  removal  of  the 
missioD  to  China.  In  Aognst,  1839,  Mr.  Boone 
had  received  16  boys  on  these  terms,  and 
scarce  a  week  passed  but  he  had  to  reject  ap- 
plications. Their  improvement,  in  every  re- 
spect, was  highly  grati^og.  They  were  do- 
cile, stadions,  and  ^ectionate. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boone 
visited  Macao,  on  account  of  impaired  health  ; 
and  in  February  following,  the  mission  was  re- 
moved to  (hat  place.  On  the  20th  of  Augnst, 
1842,  Mrs.  Boone  was  attacked  with  a  biuoua 
remittant  fever,  and  on  the  30lh,  she  departed 
this  life,  with  the  dying  declaration  :  "  IT  there 
is  a  mercy  in  life  lor  which  1  feel  tbaokfol,  it 
is,  that  God  has  condescended  to  call  me  to  be 
&  missiouajy."  In  consequence  br  her  death, 
Dr.  Boone  returned  to  this  conntij  with  his 
children,  hoping  alio  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
reinforcement  to  the  mission. 

In  1834,  and  before  Dr.  Boone's  return  (o 
this  conntiy,  the  mission  was  removed  from 
Hacao  lA  Koolongsoo,  a  small  island  half  a 
mile  from  Amoy,  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  Dr. 
Boone,  presented  a  most  inviting  field  fur  mis- 
aionai^  labor.  He  bad  frequent  oppottuni- 
ties  of  preaching  on  Sondavs  to  stated  coogre- 
^tiana  of  Chinese,  averaging  from  60  to  10, 
besides  an  English  service  for  the  tfoops.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  Amoy  Interchanged  visits 
with  Dr.  Boone,  and  invited  him  to  reside  at 
that  place,  where  he  wonld  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  preach  to  many  more  people,  and  where 
lie  (the  magistrate^  would  have  more  frequent 
interconrae  with  him.  He  listtmed  to  Dr.  B.'s 
declontion  of  the  Gospel,  and  accepted  a  New 
Testament. 

Dr.  Boone's  visit  to  tiiis  country  was  the 
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he  was  coitsecrated  Missionary  Bishop.  On 
the  14th  of  December  following,  he  embarked 
for  Canton,  accompanied  by    Bev.  Messrs. 

Henry  W.  Woods,  and  Richardson  Graham, 
and  Mrs.  Boone,  Mrs.  Woods,  Mrs.  Graham, 
and  Misses  Gillett,  Jones,  and  Morse,  mission- 
ary teachers.  Bev.  Mr.  Syle  and  wife  em- 
barkeil  on  the  24th  of  May  folhiwing. 

Bishop  Boone  and  his  associates  reached 
Hong-kong  ou  the  24th  of  April,  1845  ;  and. 
after  much  inqairy  and  consoltalion,  Shanghai 
was  fixed  npon  as  offering  a  most  favorable 
prospect  for  miEsionary  labor ;  and,  as  soon  as 
suitable  arrangements  could  be  made,  the  mis- 


of  the  people  towards  the  missionaries  was 
highly  encouraging.  The  magistrates  were 
conrteooB,  and  the  people  exhibited  cone  of 
the  arrogance  and  dislike  mauifestod  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Canton,  bat  showed  much  kind- 
ness and  good  will.  A  school  for  boys  was 
immediate^  opened,  with  ten  pupils,  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  pnrsucd  first  at  Batavia, 
and  the  new  missionaries  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  the  stndy  of  tho  fouguagc.  Pnb- 
Ucsorice  was  established  by  the  Bishop,  in  t 
hall  fitted  up  in  the  building  occupiea  for  a 
school,  capable  of  holding  250  people,  which 
was  filled  tith  an  attentive  aadience.  In 
1846,  one  young  man  was  baptized,  who-waa 
'~oking  forward  to  the  ministnf. 

The  failure  of  Ber.  Mr.  Graham's  health 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
this  conntry,  and  Bev.  Phioess  D.  Spalding 

13  sent  out  to  take  his  place.    Bishop  Boone, 

.  his  report,  gives  a  high  testimonial  to  the 
character  and  usefnluesB  of  the  ladies  attached 
to  the  mia^on. 

In  1847,  the  Bishop  becan  to  be  afflicted 
with  serioos  illness,  wuichnas  since  followed 

nter  or  less  degree,  and  proved  a 
ce  to  his  labors.  This  year  he 
succeeded  inraising  about  S6000,  and' secured  a 
lot  outside  of  the  city,  for  tho  purpose  of  erect- 

^  a  suitable  building  for  his  schools.  One 
of  the  etff licst  pupils  of  the  school  died,  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  piety.  Previous  to  hiB 
death  he  was  received  into  the  church. 

The  controversy  in  regard  to  the  proper 
word  to  be  used  for  rendermg  God  in  Chinese, 
to  which  alln^on  has  been  made  in  a  former 
part  of  this  article,  attracted  the  earliest  atten- 
tioa  of  Bishop  Boone,  who  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  Shin  was  the  true  word ;  and 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fight  against  pol;^- 
theiam,  if  th^  chose  the  term  used  oy  the  Cm- 
nese  as  the  proper  name  for  tfaelr  chief  god. 
To  this  subject  he  devoted  several  months,  and 
wrote  and  published  a  treatise  npon  it. 

"     'b  were  collected  for  the  erection  of  a 

chapel  (KOOO  of  which  was  received 

from  a  memW  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  the 
United  States),  and  also  a  Boitable  dwelling 
for  the  missionaries. 


In  1849,  the  misdon  was  affiicted  with  the 
1<»3  of  Bev.  Mr.  Spalding,  wboee  indefatigable 
diligence  had  given  him  a  Enfficieat  comtsuid 
of  ue  language  to  enable  him  to  preach  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  own  tmgne.  Over  exertion, 
connected  with  a  cold,  broiwht  on  him  a  eon- 
Bumption ;  urged  by  hia  physicians,  he  em- 
boTKcd  for  bis  native  land  on  board  the  ship 
Coquette,  which  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wanls  \  and  it  is  sapposed  that  she  foundered 
in  the  Chinese  sea  daring  a  terrible  gale,  Boon 
after  bis  embarkation. 

Bishop  Boone  and  Bev.  Mr.  Syle,  were  coo- 
tribnting  their  shore  of  hbor  to  the  work  of  a 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  Bcriptnrea  into 
Chinese;  and  in  connection  with  the  Bev. 
Mr.  McClatchic,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  they  had  nearly  completed  tlie  whole 
order  for  "  Morning  Prayer,"  in  the  local  dia- 
lect of  Shanghai. 

'  On  iDastcr,  1650,  the  Bishop  baptized  six 
I>ersons ;  and,  after  witnessing  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  ordinance,  the  teacher  of  the  day 
school  came  to  Mr.  Syle,  and  applied  to  be  re- 
ceived ea  a  candidate  for  baptism. 

The  greatest  vigilance  is  esercised  by  the 
missionaries  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  none  being  admitted  to  the  ordi- 
nance without  a  knowledge  of  Christian  tmth, 
and  evidence  of  its  gracious  eActs  on  their 
beilrtfl  and  in  their  lives. 

The  following  fact,  related  by  Mr.  Syle,  will 
show  the  difficulty  attending  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese  :  "  After  reading 
some  chapters  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 
Imd  been  translated  in  the  very  concise, '  highly 
concentrated'  style,  which  is  sometimes  called 
'  eluseical,'  my  old  man,  Soo-dong,  made  this 
remark :  '  A  lad  who  has  been  to  school  two 
or  three  years  con  read  and  understand  the 
Scriptures  written  in  the  Foo-pah  (common 
dialect) ;  if  he  has  read  books  for  six  or  seven 
years,  he  can  understand  and  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  written  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Gulz- 
laff's  version  (which  might  be  called  the  enay 
Mandarin;)  bnt-beforc  ho  could  extract  the 
meaning  out  of  this  (referring  to  what  he  had 
,  just  perused),  he  must  have  studied  the  books 
at  least  ten  years  I'  And  yet  this  is  what  he 
prefers,  mid  would  choose  for  transkUng  the 
word  of  God." 

The  following  fact,  stated  by  the  same  mis- 
sionary, and  which  he  saya  is  do  nnosual  occur- 
rence, shows  that  there  moat  be  mneh  snffer- 
ing  from  want  among  the  Chinese :  "  As  1 
etq)ped  from  the  boat  on  the  qaay  this  morn- 
ing, I  saw  some  old  mats  spread  over  the 
bodies  of  such  B8  had  diedof  destitntion  during 
the  night.  I  lifted  one  corner  of  the  matting, 
and  counted  nine  distinctly.  I  was  told  there 
were  eleven,  all  killed  with  cold  and  hnnger 
in  one  night  in  one  place  1" 

Mr.Sylcrelatcs'tbe  case  of  a  poor  boy,  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  they  bad  taken  in, 
who  died  in  consequence  of  uc  habit  he  had 


acquired  of  smoking  opinm.    Hr.  S.  thinlm 

this  drag  is  nndennining  the  constitutions  of 
oiit4hiraot  the  people  of  China. 

In  1850,  Bishop  Boone  pnblished  a  defence 
of  his  former  treatise  on  the  translation  of  the 
word  God,  which  had  been  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Medhnrst,  Sit  George  Stanton,  and  Dr.  Legge. 
As  on  illostration  of  the  danger  of  cmploring 
the  term  Shang-le,  be  relates  that  they  had  been 
teaching  a  catechism  on  the  creed;  in  which 
this  word  was  nsed.  A  man  of  some  intelli- 
gence, who  nnderstood  his  own  language  well, 
applied  for  instmction.and  was  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  this  catechism.  He  came  regularly 
fbr  ten  days,  and  showed  great  interest.  He 
read  over  with  the  missionary  all  the  attribales 
of  Shang^e,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  predi- 
cate of  Ood,  and  appeared  to  undcnrtand 
thoroughly  what  he  read.  But  when  asked  if  be 
^ed  to  Shang-te  every  day,  he  replied  that 
i$iled  his  UmpU  ttcice  a  day  for  ikis  purpoit. 
This  was  the  name  he  had  been  accostomed  to 
r  to  the  idol  in  the  temple ;  and  it  is  not 
I  wondered  at  that  he  nnderstood  the  mio- 
sionariea,  as  teaching  the  worship  of  the  same 
idol,  since  th^  used  the  same  name.  The 
word  was  immediately  erased  from  their  cate- 
chism. There  is  an  idol,  the  chief  among  the 
Taouists,  called  Neok  Wong  Shatig4e,  and,  if 
yoQ  say  Shangle  to  them,  they  nndersland 
you  OS  Bpeakin)^  of  this  idol. 

The  interesting  event  of  the  ordination  of 
Cki-Wong.ths  &rai  Chinese  deacon, took  place 
in  Christ  Church,  Shanghai,  on  the  Til  of 
September,  1851.  He  was  questioned  fully 
m  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  39 
irticles,  and  answered  very  Batisfactorilv.  He 
also  read  two  sermons,  written  out  in  Uie  dia- 
lect of  his  region.  He  gives  promise  of  much 
usefiilnees.  There  were,  at  this  time,  three 
more  candidates  for  orders :  Mr.  John  F. 
Points,  a  member  of  the  mi^on,  and  two 

itives,  Soodong  and  (^hu-kiung. 

This  year,  a  new  bnilding  was  erected  for 
the  female  sdiool,  under  the  instrnclion  of 
Miss  Jones. 

Bishop  Boone  having  made  arrongemeats 
_.r  08  cfBcient  conduct  of  missionary  opera- 
tions as  circnmstancea  wonld  admit,  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  in  New 
Tork,  Jan.  30,  1853.  Mr.  Syle,  who  had 
been  eight  years  in  China,  found  it  necessaiy 
this  year  aim  to  retam  to  this  country. 

The  obstacle  which  the  acqnisition  of  the 
Chbeae  lan^age  has  been  supposed  to  present 
to  the  missionary  work  there,  appears  for  less 


months'  study,  the  newly-arrived  r 
were  able  to  read  the  service,  and  address  the 
natives  intelligibly  in  Chinese.  And  one  of 
the  ladies  connected  with  the  mission  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  longuagc  in  August, 
and  on  the  .list  of  the  following  January,  she  , 
had  read  through  the  Gospelof  Matthew  in  Chi- 
nese characters,  correctly  and  onderetandingly.. 


The  minioD,  at  the  latest  i»Ua,  was  in  a 
pTOBperons  conditioD.  The  following  table 
trill  show  its  present  stfength  and  the  progwaa 
tbat  haa  beat  made  in  the  eeTeral  depart- 

Ordaintd  AUKrieu  JOadonulfla,  iocUdlag  t1»B(ilio]>..S 

AnKricu  (hiMli'         ■"     ■■■  * ■-- 

OrdiiBwl  NiUn, 


■ndCudldaln  fotOrden.... 

7«ulaT(«iH»  (dj«la  ladio) 

pupOi  la  Bon'  School  (oo  miuion  pnniiiu} . . . 


ITbid*  Komberof  Bnptiiinl... 


DnriDg  the  year  a  misEion  chapel  haa  been 
boilt,  60  feet  by  30,  at  a  cost  of  «2,000,  8600 
ef  irhidi  was  eabscribed  by  membm  of  the 
foreif^  commnmty.^ — Revised  by  one  of  the  Sec- 

Presbttebuh  Boabd.— The  taisaiona  of  the 
f  Ameriean)  Presbyterian  Board  among  the 
Cbineee  were  commenced  at  Siagnpore,  in 
1838.  At  that  time  their  jcaIoaET*of  forci^- 
ers  prerented  a  station  being  fonoed  in  Chma 
itseff.  Merchants  and  other  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  live  only  at  Canton,  and  were 
there  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
warehooaes  on  the  river.  The  first  mission- 
aries of  the  Board  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ro- 
bert W.  Orr  and  John  A-  Mitchell,  and  Mre. 
Orr,  who  arrived  at  their  station  in  April, 
.  1838.  In  October  following,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
whoee  health  was  delicate  when  he  left  this 
conntry,  was  called  to  his  reet.  With  Hr. 
Orr,  he  had  visited  Malacca  and  Penan;^,  and 
Mr.  Orr  afterwards  visited  Bangkok,  to  ob- 
twn  inrormation  concerning  the  moat  eligible 
places  for  miasionary  work.  In  the  neit  year 
the  Chinese  teacher  employed  by  Mr.  Orr  was 
baptized  by  him.  In  Jnly,  1840,  the  Eev. 
Tannas  L.  McBi^e  and  his  wife  arrived  at 
Singapore,  and  in  December  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orr  were  compelled  to  leave  their  work  by  the 
tailare  of  Mr.  On-'s  health.  In  July,  1841, 
James  C.  Hepbnm,  M.D.,  aod  hia  wife,  reach- 
ed Singapore,  under  appointment  to  the  mis- 
Eion  in  6ikm,  but  with  permiaiion  to  join  the 
China  niasion — a  measure  which  the  return  of 
Mr.  OA'  and  other  reastms  made  expedient. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year  Mr.  and  Mis. 
McBrvde  went  np  to  Macao  for  the  benefit  of 
a  colder  climate.  In  May,  1842,  the  Rev. 
"Walter  M.  Lowrie  arrived  at  Macoo,  and 
Bailed  oboat  a  month  afterwards  for  Singapore. 
This  voyage  was  noderialien  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  removing  the  mission  from 
that  place  to  China.  The  war  between  the 
British  and  the  Chinese  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  was  a  deeply  important  matter  to 
decide  wisely  on  the  line  of  efforts  which 
fhoold  be  followed  nndcr  the  new  as 
this  great  &eld  of  labor.  Mr.  Lonric's  voy- 
age, however,  ended  in  the  shipwreck  of  the 
-vessel,  and  the  almost  miracnlons  escape  of 


himself  and  most  of  the  ship's  company. 
After  sailing  four  hundred  miles  in  open  boats, 
and  euconntering  a  severe  gale  at  sea,  they 
reached  Lubaji,  a  knall  island  near  Manila, 
and  Mr.  Lowrie  retortied  to  Macao  in  Octo- 
ber. 

The  termination  of  the  war  between  the 
British  and  the  Chinese  in  this  j'ear  changed 
the  whole  onestion  as  to  the  stations  to  be  oc- 
cupied. These  were  not  required  to  be  hence- 
forth at  places  many  hondreda  of  miles  distant 
from  China ;  five  of  the  principal  cities  on  the 
coast  of  the  coontry  were  now  open  to  the  re- 
sidence of  missionBries,  as  well  as  of  other 
foreigners.  Accordingly  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient for  Mr.  McBrvde  to  occupy  a  station  on 
Koolongsoo,  a  small  island  close  by  the  city  of 
Amoy,  To  this  island,  in  1833,  Dr,Hepbara 
removed  from  Singapore,  after  si>ending  a  few 
months  at  Macao  whde  the  question  of  his  sta- 
WBS  nnder  consideration.    In  October, 


health.  In  February,  1844,  D.  B.  McCartee, 
M.D.,  and  Mr.  Richard  Cole,  a  printer,  and  his 
wife,  arrived  at  Macao;  in  July  the  Rev, 
Richard  W.  Way  and  wife,  first  appointed  to 
Siam  ;  ih  October,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M.  Simp- 
son, Culbertyn  and  Augustus  W.  Loomis, 
and  thdr  wives,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John 
Lloyd  and  Andrew  F.  Happer,  M.  D. ;  and  in 
May,  1845,  the  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Brown.  ITie 
number  of  brethren  thus  arriring  in  China 
showed  that  the  chnrchea  wero  willing  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  Providence  for  enlarged 
'onary  operations  in  this  coontry.  It  was 
practicable  to  form  plana  of  miasionaiy 
work  on  a  wider  scale,  and  after  much  consi- 
deration it  was  determined  to  form  three  mis- 
sions— at  Canton,  Amoy,andNiDgpo.  Messrs. 
Happer  and  Cole  were  connected  with  the 
Canton  mission ;  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Brown,  and 
Hepburn  vrith  the  misaon  at  Amoy ;  and 
Messrs.  Lowrie,  Way,  Loomis,  Calbertson,  and 
McCartee  with  the  Kingpo  mission. 

An  important  aimliary  to  th«se  misions  is 
the  printmg-presB.  A  brief  account  of  this 
deserves  a  place  in  these  pages.  Preliminary 
to  this  notice  it  should  be  stated,  that  in  no 
other  heathen  country  are  there  so  many  read- 
ers as  in  China,  and  that  there  the  process  of 
printing  has  long  been  in  use.  The  Chinese 
method  of  printing,  however,  is  a  very  im- 
perfect one  ;  the  types  are  blocks  of  wood,  on 
which  each  letter  or  character  has  been  en- 
graved by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and  the  im- 
pres^ons  are  taken  by  me  Jns  of  a  brush  for 
the  ink  and  a  block  for  the  press ;  tiio  whole 
keing  an  operation  so  slow,  that  only  the 
patience  of  a  Chinaman  is  equal  to  its  de- 
mands. Onr  admiration,  however,  is  dne  to 
the  invention  itself,  and  to  the  neatness  and 
economy  of  the  printing  thns  executed ;  bot  in 
this  day  of  finished  machinery,  and  of  large 
stereotype  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  other 


books,  this  imperfect  procen  does  not  suit  the 
exJKCDcies  of  the  Church  in  her  mtsaioaaiy 
wane.  Od  the  other  hand,  &  serious  and  appa- 
rently insuperable  difBcnlty  in  the  way  of 
printing,  either  by  machinery  or  by  the  uae  of 
metallic  typea,  was  fonnd  in  the  hirge  Dumber 
of  Chinese  letters  or  characters.  This 
ber  is  estimated  at  30,000  ;  a  common  print- 
ing-office case  contains  but  66. 

For  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  "dis- 
covery," as  it  may  well  be  called,  of  the  me- 
thod of  printing  this  mnltitnde  of  Chinese 
characters  witt  a,  small  number  of  metallic 
types,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Anneal  Re- 
port of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, Uay,  1837.  It  tnrns  on  the  distinction 
between  the  formatives  and  primitives  in  the 
Cbinem  language,  and  between  the  divisible 
and  indivisible  eharactere.  The  divisible  are 
reduced  to  their  simplest  elements,  and  being 
stmck  off  as  types,  can  be  re-composed  in  dif- 
ferent characters,  so  that  a  comparatively 
smalt  number  of  types  will  serve  to  express 
most  of  the  characters  in  common  use.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  whose  previons  study  of  this 
Isngnage  had  prepared  nim  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  the  committee  agreed  in 
1836,  to  order  a  set  of  the  matrices  fbr  this 
new  mode  of  prinUng  Chinese,  These  matri- 
ces were  made  in  Faris,  at  a  cost  of  over 
¥5,000.  Types  were  cast  from  them  in  S'ew 
York,  by  Mr.  Cote ;  and  at  Macao  both  he 
and  Mr.  Lowrie  gave  much  time  and  labor  to 
perfecting  the  types,  arranging  the  cases,  and 
other  things  requisite  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  new  invention.  Many  fears  and 
some  predictions  of  failure  were  nappily  dis- 
appointed, and  its  success  may  be  n^arded  as 
an  era  ia  the  history  of  this  people.  For  seve- 
ral years  this  mode  oE  printing  has  been  in 
operation.  Large  editions  of  works  are  print- 
ed, from  stereotype  plates,  on  improved^resses, 
Bucb  as  are  in  use  in  our  own  country,  which 
will  be  driven  ^  steam-power  when  the  Chi- 
nese become  a  Christian  people.  It  is  of  inte- 
rest to  add,  that  but  for  the  order  given  by  the 
committee  in  1836  for  a  set  of  tliese  matrices, 
this  great  invention  would  probably  not  have 
been  bron^ht  into  use.  So  little  confidence 
was  felt  m  its  practicability,  that  no  other 
missionary  institntion  would  ^ve  it  their  pa- 
tronage. Only  one  other  order  was  received 
by  the  artist,  and-withont  at  least  two  orders 
he  conld  not  proceed  with  the  work. 
In  1845  the  piioting-preea  was  removed  from 
.  Macao  to  Ningpi,  and  upwards  of  3,500,000 
pages  were  printed.  A  station  was  occupied 
atChusan,an  island  not  far  distant  from  ISid^- 
l>o,  which  wosthenin  the  posseasion  of  the  Bri- 
tish. This  was  an  experiment  to  determine 
whether  other  places  besides  the  cities  opened 
nnder  the  treaty  could  be  occnpied  by  mission- 
aries; bnt  it  was  found  that  the  authorities 
civilly  bnt  firmly  opposed  their  permanent  res- 


idence there,  attbongh  the  ]«o]rie  of  the  island 
were  friendly ;  and  the  station  was  relinquish- 
ed soon  after  the  island  was  res^red  by  the 
British  to  the  Chinese. 

In  1846,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  reached  this 
country,  being  compelled  to  return  by  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Hepburn's  health.  In  December,  th^ 
Eev.  Messrs.  William  Specr  and  John  B. 
French,  and  Mrs.  Speer,  arrived  at  Canton, 
and  the  Hev,  John  W.  Quarterman  joined  the 
Ningpo  mission.  A  church  was  organized  at 
Ningpo  in  May;  boardingflchools  were  open- 
ed at  CanttHi  and  Ningpo ;  and  most  of  the 
missionaries  were  now  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  language  to  conduct  religious 
services  in  chapels,  and  to  make  known  the 
"ospel  by  the  way-side. 

The  year  1847  was  marked  by  the  deaUi  of 
Mrs.  Speer  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  of  Mr. 
Lowrie  on  the  19th  of  August— the  latter 
under  most  afflicting  circumstances,  by  the 
hands  of  Chinese  pirates.*  Mr.  Cole's  conneo- 
with  the  miffiion  ceased,  anil  Mr.  Happer 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Bali,  an 
American  missionary  at  Canton. 

In  1848,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  K.  Wight 
and  Heniy  Y.Rankin, and  their  wives, arrived 
in  China,  to  join  the  Ningpo  mission.  Mr. 
Brown  was  compelled  to  rett^  to  this  country, 
by  the  state  of  his  health,  and  on  the  6tta  of 
December  Mr,  Lloyd  was  called  to  his  rest 
The  station  at  Amoy  has  not  unce  been  occo- 
pic<l  by  the  Board. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Moses  S.  Coulter  and  his  wife 
arrived  in  China — Mr.  Coulter  having  been 
appointed  to  take  char^  of  the  press  at  Ning^ 
po,  while  continuing  his  studies  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

In  IS60,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  N.  and 
William  P.  Martin,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at 
Ningpo.  Mr,  Loomis  and  hia  wife  and  Mi. 
Speer  returned  to  this  country,  on  accoant  of 
their  health.  A  new  mission  was  formed  at 
Shanghai,  to  which  Mr.  Wight  and  Mr.  Culbert- 
son  were  appointed — the  latter  with  a  special 
view  to  the  work  of  trsjisloting  the  Scriptures. 

In  1851,  Mr.  French  was  married  to  the 

cond  daughter  of  Dr.  Boll,  the  sister  of  Mn. 
Happer ;  and  in  1852,  the  Rev.  John  Byera 
and  his  wife  and  Miss  Jnana  M.  Knight  arriv- 
ed in  China,  the  latter  to  be  asociated  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Rankin  in  the  female  boardii^ 
school  at  Ningpo,  and  Mr.  Bvera  to  be  station- 
ed at  Shanghai.  Mr.  Coulter  was  called  to 
his  rest,  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  the 
health  of  Mr.  Byera  having  given  way  shortly 
after  reaching  his  station,  he  and  his  wife  start- 
ed on  their  voyage  homewards,  but  he  was  aiso 
t^en  to  his  rest  on  the  8th  of  April,  1853. 
In  August,  the  Rev.  John  Nevius  and  bis  wife 


ln>th«ni.    Bs  vix  >  member  oTk 
Fi  at  EliftD^Al.  «ii£»E«l  Ld  thft 


swled  for  Nin^^,  ami  in  November  the  ftev. 
Charles  P.  Preston,  flnd  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.D,,  and 
his  wire,  for  Canlon.  Id  this  year  also,  Dr. 
ilcCartee  was  married  to  Miss  Knipht 

In  April,1854,the  Hev.  Reuben  Lowrie  and 
his  wife  cmbarkfal  for  China,  to  be  cooDected 
with  the  Shanghai  missioa. 

This  is  hot  a  slight  sketch  of  the  missioos 
of  the  Board  in  China,  y«t  it  shows  that  an 
importaot  work  is  in  stead;  progress.  Twelve 
miuislen  and  two  pbyaicians,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  married  meo,  arc  stationed  at  the 
cities  of  Canton,  Shanghai,  and  Xiagpo.  The 
boordinf^-^chools  contain  aboat  sixt;  bojs  and 
thirty  ^r'Sr  and  the  day-schools  abont  sixty 
boys.  The  chorch  at  Ningpo  numbers  twenty- 
three  communicants.  Ttie  priating-pixsa  at 
that  city  has  sent  forth  upwards  of  24,000,000 
of  pages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  other 
Chrbtian  publications,  and  is  still  in  cOective 
<roeration.  Tbe  medico-missionary  labore  of 
Mr.  Uapper  and  Dr.  McCartee  have  exerted  a 
widcvspr^  inflaence  in  favor  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  is  perceiTcd  to  inspire  its  fol- 
lowers with  benevolence,  and  to  confer  evident 
blessings  on  tbe  i>oor  and  needr.  Dr.  McCar- 
tee'B  inSnence,  as  a  Christian  physician,  is  such 
as  might  well  be  envied  by  the  most  favored 
of  his  professional  brethren  in  any  of  ou 

cities.    Numerous  chapels,  most  of  them    

hired  for  the  purpose,  are  open  for  religioua 
services,  and  at  Ningpo  a  large  and  convenient 
church  has  been  erected,  in  which  public  wor- 
ship is  regularly  conducted.  The  Uoepel  has 
been  frequently  proclaimed,  also,  at  the  tem. 
pies  and  other  -placte  of  public  concourse,  and 
m  tbe  tillages  m  the  vicinity  of  Ningpo. 

B^  means  of  these  various  labors,  the  leaven 
of  divine  troth  lias  been  extensively  difbsed, 
and  is  producing  its  appropriate  inflnence.  A 
Bignal  eiatnplc  of  this  occurred  during  the  last 
year,  in  connection  with  the  Ningpo  mission. 
A  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  recciv^  from  a 
missionary,  was  carried  by  a  Chinaman  to 
his  own  village,  at  some  aistance  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  It  seems  to  have  made 
no  impression  on  the  mind  of  him  who  first 
received  it,  bat  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  aged 
man.  who  for  fourscpre  years  had  been  a  wor- 
shiper of  idols.  His  attention  was  awakf4ied 
to  consider  this  new  religion,  and  he  concluded 
to  go  in  search  of  the  giver  of  thb  strange 
book.    He  came  to  Ningpo,  took  up  his  abode 

the  premises  of  one  of  the  ni'"' '""  -'' 


Could  anything  more  clearly  attest  that  the 
Goepel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation? 
Commonly  wo  indulge  little  hope  of  the  con- 
version of  very  aged  persons,  even  in  Christian 
lands ;  but  here,  in  tbe  adorable  cierciso  of 
Gods  sovereignty  in  grace,  we  sec  an  aged 
idolator,  living  lar  distant  from  the  mkoistra- 
tions  of  the  sauctnai?,  brought  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints  1  Such  au  example  shows 
that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Almighty. 

The  Mission  to  thb  Oiiinb^  im  Caufobmix 
properly  follows  the  missions  in  China  itself. 
The  fame  of  the  gold  mines  has  drawn  some 
thoasands  of  this  gain-soekbg  people  to  our 
shores.  Thus  far,  they  have  nearly  all  come 
from  the  province  of  Canton,  and  speak  the 
dialect  of  that  province.  The  Rev.  William 
Speer  and  his  wife  commenced  their  labors 
amongst  them  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  autumn 
of  1852.  Having  been  stationed  at  Canton 
in  former  yeare,  his  health  being  now  restored, 
Mr.  Speer  could  at  once  apeak  to  them  in  their 
tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Their 
civU  relations  to  each  other  wwe  now  reversed  j 
they  are  the  foreigners,  and  their  missionary 
coold  bid  them  welcome  to  bis  native  land ; 
accordingly,  his  visits  were  well  received  by 
them.  He  found  several  Chinese  patients-  in 
the  hoepita!,  who  were  grateful  for  bis  instruc- 
tions and  aid ;  a  school  was  opened,  but  tbe 
attendance  was  not  neuter.  After  some  time, 
eligible  place  of  worship  was  secured  for  a 
•  months,  where  services  were  conducted 
the  Chinese  language,  with  a  varying  au- 
dience. Evcutuaily  the  liberality  of  residenta 
of  San  Francisco  provided  a  suitable  building 
for  tbe  use  of  the  mission,  in  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  have  s  school  and  a  chapel,  wilJi 
convenient  apartments  for  the  family  of  the 
mifflionary.  Mony  of  the  Chinese  gave  hand- 
some donations  towards  the  purchase  of  this 
property. 

Among  the  fh^^rable  incidents  in  the  brief 

history  of  this  mission,  it  may  be  noted  that 

De  of  the  former  pupils  in  tbe  mission  schools 

China  were  found  in  California,    They  were 

predisposed  to  give  a  hearty  reception  to  one 

whose  chai»cter  and  motives  were  at  once  un- 


.  whoeeinfluence  would  have  been  strongly 
arrayed  against  the  mission,  and  the  choice  as 
his  succcsHor,  to  be  the  bead  of  a  company  or 
association  of  Chinese,  of  a  man  who  looked 
with  a  friendly  eye  upon  these  efforts  for  the 


spent  his  time  in  reading  the  sacred  volume ,  benefit  of  his  people.  AAerwards  a  few  Chria- 
and  attending  to  the  instructions  of  his  kind  tians  were  found,  who  had  been  received  into 
teacher, — often  coming  with  the  Bible  in  the  church  by  mifflionaries  in  their  native  land. 
his  hand  to  ask  for  explanations  of  difficult  Theuf  conduct  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of 
passageii,  and  manifesting  a  teachable  spirit,  their  profession ;  they  rested  from  work  on  the 
After  some  months  thus  employed,  he  gave  Sabbath,  even  at  the  mines,  and  met  together 
pleasing  evidence  of  being  a  subject  of  divine  for  religious  worship;  but  (heir  wandering 
grace,  and  was  received  into  the  church  of  life  prevented  their  forming  a  regular  congre- 
Christ  by  baptism,  in  the  presence  of  a  large'gatiou.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  lt<54, 
congn^tion    of    his    heathen    countrymen.  'Mr.  Speer  was  permitlea  to  organize  a  churcli 


at  San  Francisco,  with  four  Chinese  conimii' 
nicaots,  one  of  whom  was  ordained  og  a  ruling 
elder.    Thos  an  ausplciooa  beginning  baa  been 

The  fiitnrc  inflnenca  of  this  mission  will  .of 
course  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  oi 
Dumber  of  Chineae  who  may  seek  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  home  in  onr  land.  There  are 
caoses  which  render  it  not  nnlikclv  that  large 
numherg  of  them  will  come  to  tnis  country. 
Some  of  these  have  been  ah^ady  referred  to  ; 
others  need  not  be  here  specified.  On  the 
other  band,  their  emigration  may  be  checlied, 
as  indeed  it  was  for  a  time,  by  tb»  harsh  aod 
un-American  treatment  which  they  met  with 
from  some  of  onr  coontmnen — or  more  Ukely 
from  some  of  the  reprobate  foreigners.  The 
Impositions  to  which  they  are  sobject  at  the 
mines  will  go  far  to  deter  tbem  from  remaining, 
and  to  prevent  others  ^m  coming.  These 
oppressions  are  disgraceful  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them ;  but  with  a  better  tone  of  mor^ 
at  toe  mines,  every  thing  of  this  kind  most 
cease.  It  seems  qaite  clear  that  oiir  conntry- 
■  men  shonld  encourage  and  not  repel  the  immi- 


grktionoftiie  Chinese.  They  i^  form  a  most 
valuable  class  of  laborers,  being  indnstrious, 
peaceable,  aod  frugal  It  may  easily  come  to 
paaa  that  the  Chinese  will  to  a  large  extent  snp- 
plant  the  Negroes,  in  the  coltivation  of  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  BQgar-cane.  They  will,  be  found  to  be 
a  superior  class  of  laborers,  and'  eveiy  way  lesa 
expensive.  Their  employment  in  this  country, 
not  merely  in  the  mines  'of  Caliroroia,  nor  in 
the  slave  States  of  the  South,  bat  in  many 
avocations  in  all  the  States,  may  become  obri- 
oQsly  desirable  and  noite  expedient  to  our  own 
citizens,  while  it  will  aiTord  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence to  myriads  of  our  now  half-starving 
fellow-creatures  in  China.  Above  all,  it  wiU 
bring  Hem  within  the  reach  of  Christian  io- 
struction  and  example,  and  resnlt  in  the  Eaha- 
tion  of  multitudes  of  them  in  our  own  day  and 
in  ages  to  come.  The  wondertiil  ordering  of 
Providence  that  has  already  brought  so  many 
of  them  to  our  shores  should  awaken  attention 
to  their  condition,  and  lo  the  claims  on  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  chorches  of  the  great 
nation  whom  they  represent.— iotme's  Manual 
of  Mmioiu. 
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Amebican  Baptist  MisaiONABr-  XThion. — 
The  earliest  misslbnarics  appointed  by  tiiis 

Society  for  the  Chinese  were  settled  at  Bang- 
kok, in  Siam,  and  also  at  Macao.  Their  labors 
are  f[iven  in  fall  in  the  sketch  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  that  country.  These  labors  were 
undertaken  at  a  period  when  China  itself  was 
comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  missionary 
or  to  any  foreig-n  residents,  and  were  estab- 
lished at  Bangkok  and  Macao  on  account  of 
the  multitudes  of  Chinese  who  are  found  either 
permanently  residing  or  frequently  visiting 
those  cities.  They  remuned  there  nntil  the 
close  of  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  when  by  the  treaty,  which  ter- 
minated the  war  in  1843,  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong, having  been  ceded  to  the  British  Gov- 
emment,  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fah- 


chan,  Ningpo,and  Shanghai,  having  been  open- 
ed to  British  commerce,  Rev.  Issaehar  John- 
son, Hev.  J.  L.  Shuck,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Dean, 
removed  to  Hong-kong,  the  two  former  from 
Macao,  the  latter  from  Bangkok.  Messrs. 
Dean  and  Shack,  with  their  families,  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  Mr.  Johnson  at  Chek-chu,  a  smaller 
town  on  its  southern  shore.  These  missionaries 
had  alreadv  acquired  the  kngnage  of  China, 
and  were  mmiliar  with  the  character  and  man- 
nere  of  its  people.  They  were  ftdly  prepared 
to  commence  the  work  on  which  they  were 
sent.  They  were  received  in  Hong-kong  with 
kindness  and  favor  from  the  BritMi  officers  and 
resdentfl,  especially  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
the  English  arabassador,  who  had  nf^tiated 
the  treaty.    With  their  assistance,  a  lot  was 


obWned  from  the  govenmient  on  which  a 

missiOD-hoQse  was  eKcted,  aod  two  commodir 
ouE  chapels  were  also  built  to  be  oaed  alilce  for 
pnblic  worship  and  for  Ecbools.  A  church  of 
five  native  memberewas  organized,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Ur.  Shuck,  to  which  fonr 
others  were  added  by  baptism  daring  tbo  jear 
1842.  At  Chek-cha  a  chapel  was  alsi 
ed,  in  which  Hr.  Boberto  condncted 
both  in  Chioeae  ond  English.  He  also  estab- 
lished aachool,  which  was  tanght  princtpaJij  b; 
one  of  the  Chinese  converts,  who  hai?  ""■»"  — 
fr(Ai  Siam.  In  this  manner,  in  the  6 
18^  were  commenced  the  first  missions  of  the 
American  Baptists  in  China.  The  three  mis- 
sionaries by  whom  they  were  planted,  had 
long  been  waiting  at  their  distant  ontpoets, 
bat  the;  were  now  for  the  first  time  established 
in  China.  Thev  wve  indebted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Engush  flag  for  the  opportunities 
tbev  enjoyed ;  but  they  saw  the  whole  empire, 
witn  its  abnost  nnmberless  populatioo,  open- 
ing, as  it  were,  before  them.  The  barriers  of 
'  ages  had  at  length  be^nn  to  eive  way.  The 
day  was  eTidently  at  bond  when  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  preached  to  the  millions  of  China. 

In  1843,  the  mission  wag  bereft  of  Mis. 
Dean,  an  English  lad^,  who  had  come  to  the 
East,  andcr  the  aospicea  of  a  society  of  her 
conntrywomen,  for  "  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cstion."  She  had  married  Mr.  Dean  dnring 
his  rtaidence  in  Siam,  and  both  there  and  in 
Hong-kong  had  proved  herself  a  faithfnl  and 
efficient  missionary.  At  abont  the  same  time 
ftlso  Mr.  Dean  was  obliged  by  ill-heallh  to 
suspend  his  labors  and  for  a  time  to  change  the 
climate.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  yeai  the 
miffiion  was  rwnforied  by  the  amval  of  Dr.  D. 
J.  Hacgowan.  He,  boweTer,soon  repaired  to 
Canton,  for  the  pnrpose  of  consnltinp  with  Dr. 
Parker,  one  of  the  miaionary  phjsiciana  of  the 
American  Board,  and  at  lengui  decided  to  set^ 
tie  at  Xingpo,  and  there  to  commence  a  new 
miaaion.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Macartee,  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  mission,  he  founded 
a  missionary  baepitaL  The  mission  bad  from 
the  beginning  been  regarded  with  special  favor 
by  many  of  the  English  officers,  residents  in 
HoDg-kong,  who  hfid  eiven  it  their  counte- 
nance, and  contribnted  liberally  to  itsaup^rt. 
It  began  with  the  most  gratifying  anspicea, 
and  a  second  chorch  was  soon  established  at 
Tictoria.  Thejieopio  heard  the  GJospcl  preach- 
ed by  the  miasionario  in  the  several  dialects 
of  their  own  tongne.  In  the  summer  of  1844 
a  treaty  was  conclnded  between  Mr.  Cnshing, 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
imperial  commissioner  of  China,  by  the  terms 
ot  which  all  the  advantages  hitherto  granted 
to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1842  were 
guaranteed  to  citizens  of  this  country,  and.  in 
addition,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  chapels,  hospitals,  and  cemeteries,  at  each 
one  of  the  five  ports.  From  this  time  Anferi- 
can  mifisioDaries  and  other  Americnn  residents 
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began  to  epjoy  many  privileges  which  before 
they  hod  procm^  only  in  conseqaence  of  their 
connection  with  the  Engli^.  This  pirovision 
in  the  treaty  has  distinctly  recognized  the 
missions  as  among  the  national  interests  in 
China  which  the  American  government  ds- 
fligns  to  protect 

But  these  prospects  of  the  mission  were  soon 
to  be  shaded  by  afflicting  events,  which  for  a 
time  retarded  its  progress.     In  November, 

1844,  Mrs.  Shncit  died  at  Victoria,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  waa  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  had  sailed  from  the  United  States  with 
her  husbiyid  in  1835,  They  had  resided  at 
Macon  nntil  tlie  opening  of  China  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1642,  and  she  was  now  en  t  off  at  the  most 
interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  mission, 
Mr.  Dean,  also,  at  ncarlv  the  same  time,  was 
obliged  to  sail  for  the  United  Bfntcs,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  health ;  and  was  thus  withdrawn 
from  his  appropriate  labors  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  In  the  autumn  of  1644,  Dr.  Devan,  a 
missionary  physician,  with  his  wife,  arrived  at 
Hong-kong.  They  subgoquently  removed  to 
Canton,  where  a  miasion-honse  was  erected, 
and  several  assistants  were  employed.  But 
their  connection  with  the  mission  was  of  short 
duration.  Mrs.  Dcvan  died,  much  lamented, 
at  Canton,  in  October,  1846,  and  her  husband, 
finding  himself  uoaMo  to  reside  permanently 
within  the  tropics,  returned  to  the  United 
States.    Mr.  Shuck  had  already  returned  in 

1845,  and  on  the  organization  ol  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  he  was  transftrred  to  the 
service  of  that  body,  by  whom  the  mission 
bnildings  at  Canton  were  purcliased. 

Thtse  changes,  however,  did  not  entirely 
suppress  the  energies  of  the  missionaries,  who 
remained  behind,  or  prevent  the  progress  and 
growth  of  the  mission.  Hong-kong  seemed 
at  that  time  to  oScr  many  advantages,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  English,  but 
more  especially  on  acconnt  of  the  superior  cha- 
racter of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  island ; 
and  many  sanguine  hopes  were  then  indnlged^ 
which  have  been  but  imperfectly  realized,  in 
the  years  that  have  since  elp.pscd.  lo  1847, 
Ecv.  B.  C.  Lord  and  his  wife  were  added  to 
the  mission  at  Ningpo,  and  in  1848,  Eev. 
John  Johnson  and  his  wife  were  added  to  that 
at  Hong-kong,  though  Mrs.  JohuKin  was  al- 
most immediately  removed  by  death.  Abont 
the  same  period,  Mr,  Ooddard  removed  from 
Bangkok,  where  he  had,  for  several  years,  been 
mgaged  in  the  Chinese  department  of  the  mia- 
lion,  and  established  himself  at  Ningpo,  where, 
vith  OGcasonai  interruptions,  he  haj  since  con- 
tinued to  reside.  His  health  hod  notadroittcd 
of  regular  preaching,  and  though  not  ivitlioat 
fi^nent  preaching,  he  has  been  for.  the  most 
part  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres.  This  work,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  saSciently  difficult  and  respon- ' 
Bible ;  but  the  translation  into  Chinese  is  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrass- 


mentg.  In  1843,  a  plan  woe  formwl  among 
the  Diissiunaries  then  in  China,  of  the  various 
denominations  from  England  and  America, 
dcaig^ed  to  csloblish  a  standard  b;  which  the 
traoslatioo  of  the.  ScriptnKS  should  be  regu- 
lated and  determined.  The  American  Bapttet 
Uissiooaries  appear  at  first  to  have  tbougbt 
favorably  of  the  plan  ;  but  they  afterwards, 
with  the  approljation  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, decided  not  to  adopt  it,  but  to  complete 
the  translation  of  their  own,  which  had  already 
beeo  begun.  To  this  work  Hcv.  Messrs,  Dean 
and  Goddard  have  siDce  been  devoting  their 
almost  constant  labors.  The  New  Testament 
is  now  nearly  all  translated ;  the  translation  is 
nndergoing  the  careful  revision  of  both  these 
missionaries,  while  each  one  has  made  a  bc- 
giuning  witii  certain  books  ot  the  Old  Testa- 
meat 

In  1851,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  rctorned  to  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  declining 
health  of  the  latter — she  has  since  ceased  from 
her  labors.  The  two  stations  of  the  oricpinal 
mission,  in  Hong-kong  and  in  Niugpo,  have 
been  organized  aa  separate  misions,  thougli 
the  number  of  missionaries  attached  to  each 
remaiua  the  same.  On  the  island  of  Eo) 
kong,  in  addition  to  the  principal  station 
Victoria,  there  are  also  four  out-stations  at 
which  schools  and  preaching  are  maintained  by 
as  many  native  assistants  and  teachers,  who 
are  under  the  immediate  saperrision  of  Ihc 
missionaries.  The  chm^  connected  with  tlys 
mission  numbers,  at  the  present  time,  about  30 
members,  who  make  annaal  contributions  for 
the  support  of  the  nativo  assistants,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Gospel  among  their  countiy- 
'  men.  The  n-.issionarics  at  Hong-kong  are 
Kev.  Messrs  Dean  and  Johnson,  who  also  em- 
ploy four  assistants  and  three  school  teachers. 
Tlie  mission  at  Ningpo  has  no  onlrstations. 
It  has  had  from  the  beginning  a  medical  es- 
tablishment, which  has  given  to  I>r.  Mae- 
gownn  unuaaal  facilities  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  and  presenting  to 
fliem  the  claims  of  the  Gospel.  ITie  church 
here  contains  ten  members.  The  missionaries 
noiv  belonging  to  the  mission  are,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Lord,  Goddard,  and  Knoulton,  and  Dr.  Mac- 

S>wan.  At  both  these  missions,  the  agencies 
therto  employed  are  substantially  the  si 
They  consist  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
versation  with  the  pco^e,  the  gircolation  of 
tiie  Scriptures,  and  of  religions .  books, 
and  4he  teacbinK  of  schools.  The  results  of 
these  agencies,  which  have  now  been  sustained 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  do  not,  it  is  true,  re- 
alize the  hopes  with  which  the  missionaries 
first  entered  China,  on  the  opening  of  the  five 
ports  in  1842.  But  these  hopes  were  undoubt- 
edly the  offspring  of  ineaperiencc.  It  has  since 
been  found  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  access 
to  the  people  of  a  counter,  and  mi ite  another 
to  convert  them  to  the  Clospcl  of  Christ.  The 
taissionaries,  instructed  by  experience,  are  still 


at  work,  with  hopes  chastened  by  the  lapee  of 
time.  Great  changes  are  taking  place  id  the 
manners  and  policy  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  dwelling ;  but  still  greater  changes 
are  preparing  throi^h  the  agencies  which 
Cbnstian  missions  have  established,  and  will 
develope  themeelrea  in  the  ages  of  the  fo- 

Ttm  AftMwns  in  CkHuiSudiiUcs  in  1854. 
— Eon^-kong  mission,  1  station,  4  ontstationa, 
2  missionaries,  1  female  assistant,  4  native 
preachers  and  aseistants,  1  chm^h,  six  da;^ 
schools,  75  pupils. 

Ningpo  mission,  1  station,  4  missionaries,  4 
female  assistants,  2  native  assistants,  1  church, 
14  members,  3  day  schools,  36  pupils. — Pbop. 

W.    Gam  HELL. 

Methodist  Efiscopai.  CHcapi, — It  is  now 
eight  -years  since  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  commenced  the 
missionary  work  in  China.  The  first  mission- 
aries were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moses  C.  'White 
and  Jndson  D.  Collins,  the  latter  of  whom, 
with  the  wife  of  the  former,  have  died  in  the 
work.  This  mission  has  suffered  much  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  missions  in  China,  from 
the  agitations  growing  out  of  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  going  on  in  that  empire.  Pre- 
vious to  1846,  Uic  idea  of  foundiug  a  mission 
in  the  Empire  of  China,  was  often  discussed 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  many  ^nerons  contributions  were 
offered  for  the  object  In  conjunction  with 
the  General  Missionary  Committee,  the  Board 
in  1847  resolved  on  its  establishment:  and  the 
Providence  of  God  soon  supplied  the  men  to 
undertake  it.  They  arrivea  in  Hong-kong  in 
Augnst,  1847,  and  were  kindly  received  by 
missionary  brethren  of  all  the  other  denomi- 


Fuhchan.  Here  they  soon  obtained  a  resi- 
dence and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of 
the  lanenage,  Mr.  White,  meanwhile,  practic- 
ing medicine  ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  books 
and  tracts,  they  endeavored  to  make  themselves 
Dsefu)  among  the  half-million  of  people  com- 
posing the  population  of  the  city. 

The  Hev.  H.  Hickok  and  Rev.  Robert  0. 
KlacW  were  soiit  out  in  October,  1847,  bnt 
Mr.  Hickok  was  soon  obliged,  by  failure  of' 
his  health,  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  three  brethren  who  remained  went  daily 
into  the  crowded  streets  and  jireacbed,  as  well 
BE  (hey  were  able,  "Jeans  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified," to  the  groups  who  stopped  to  listen  t6 
their  voice.  They  distribotod  tracts,  and  the 
scriptares  printed  under  their  own  supervision, 
and  fonnd  the  people  eager  to  receive  them. 
One  of  the  brethren  having  bad  the  advan- 
tage of  a  partial  course  of  medical  slody, 
opened  a  dispensary,  in  which  he  was  enabled 
to  treat  many  cases  of  disease,  giving  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  patients  and  their  friends, 
religious    instraelioD  and    Christian    books. 


Each  of  the  mbsionaries  hoi  under  his  per- 
BODol. supervision  a  dav  school,  taught  b;  a 
Chinese  master.  In  the  three  Bchoots,  thej 
had  in  1849,  64  scholan,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance or  so.  Thongh  the  hibora  devoted 
to  this  mission  thp3  far,  chiefly  contemplated 
prospective  resnlla,  yet  the  lahwers  employed 
were  not  withont  some  measnre  of  present  en- 
couragement They  perceived  a  yielding  of 
inveterate  prejudices,  and  a  wiuingnesa  to 
allow  them  to  occupy  portions  of  the  city,  in 
which  at  firat  they  could  get  no  foothold. 
And  as  they  became  more  familiar  with  the 
longnage  and  costoma  of  the  people,  they  saw 
greater  openings  for  nscfnlness.  They  long 
and  earnestly  intreated  for  reinforce mcnte,  and 
for  means  to  establish  a  boardiog  school  for 
the  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  reporl  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  mission  for  1851,  elves 
the  following  accoont  of  their  mode  of  laoor : 
"  The  only  mission  chapel  we  occnpf  at  pro- 
sent,  is  on  the  street,  not  far  from  tne  mission 
residences  sooth  of  the  river.  It  is  small, 
having  in  feet  been  rented  rather  as  a  room 
for  the  distribation  of  tracts,  than  as  a  regular 
preochisg  place.  It  will  seat  perhaps  fifty 
peraoDS ;  and  as  it  is  not  upon  a  thronged  street 
it  answers  very  well  for  addressing  such  con- 
gregations as  come  in.  The  preacher,  when  he 
goes  into  the  desk  here,  finds  himself  in  cir^ 
cnmstancs  very  diflerent  from  those  which 
sorroand  him  at  home.  Here  come  in  street 
passeogers.  few  or  many,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
some  will  have  the  poles  on  which  they  carry 
burdens  ;  some  packages  which  they  have  been 
baying,  or  are  going  to  sell ;  some  will  he 
empty  Iiauded.  They  stand  or  sit,  gazing  list- 
lessly about,  noticing  the  room  and  its  inmat^ 
especially  the  Btranger.  It  may  be  the  speaker 
ifl  going  on  with  his  remarks.  The  incomer 
expresses  aloud  to  his  neighbor,  his  surprise 
and  delight,  that  the  stranger  can  speak  their 
language — wonders  alond  how  long  the  man 
has  been  in  the  country,  or  how  old  he  is. 
Those  who  are  listening  to  the  missionary,  pro- 
bably repeat  the  worc^  as  they  fall  from  his 
lips — look  to  those  aboat  them,  and  express 
theur  approbation  of  the  troths  declared.  They 
may  be  the  most  solemn  teachings  of  God's 
word  he  thus  endorses ;  and  perhaps  the  nest 
sentence  will  be  to  inqaire  how  maoy  thick- 
nesses of  clothes  the  preacher  wears,  or  what 
Tiandg  he  eats  with  nis  rice.  Thos  it  is,  a 
sense  of  the  solemnitv  of  eternal  tmtha  is  to 
be  inculcated  as  well  as  thcee  truths  them- 
selves. Some  seem  more  serious.  We  are 
glad  of  a  hearing — are  encouraged  by  a  little 
•Mention.  We  scatter  the  seed,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  that  soweth  and  he 
that  reapeth  shall  rejoice  t'other. 

"We  have  distributed  a  great  many  tradi. 
At  certain  times  and  in  certain  places,  the 
people  seem  heaide  themselves  jn  their  anxietv 
to  get  possession  of  them.  They  crowd  around, 
they  call  out,  they  pnah  each  other,  and  abuse 


each  other,  in  order  to  come  at  the  books. 
They  take  without  asking,  they  grasp  them 
and  wilt  not  let  go  their  hold.  Bwks  arp  sel- 
dom destroyed  by  the  Ghineae;  if  not  read  at 
once,  they  are  carefully  laid  aside,  and  may  be 
read  at  another  time.  Sometimes  we  may  go 
gently  on  with  the  distribution ;  at  the  same 
time  making  remarks.  Books  distributed  from 
shop  to  shop  are  ttiankliilly  received,  and  al- 
most invariably  read.  Printing  is  very  dieap 
here,  and  at  a  small  cost  we  have  published 
and  circulated  more  than  half  a  million  of 
pages.  We  have  not  at  present  any  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  on  hand ;  we  need  them,  and 
hope  that  era  long  the  anestions  in  regard  to 
the  different  veraions  will  he  so  fiir  settled  as 
to  allow  us  to  publish  an  edition." 
In  1852,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Colder,  and  Miss  Seelv  arrived  at  Fohchan. 
Their  entrance  unon  tneir  Geld  of  labor  was 
veiy  favorable.    Meeras.  White  and  Maclny 


had  each  a  small  chapel  erected,  when  the  at- 
tendance was  good,  and  an  incnnsed  attention 
to  the  preached  word  was  ([nite  perceptible. 
Wavsidc  preaching  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts  were  prosecuted  with- 
diligence  :  thus  sowine  the  seM  of  divine  truth . 
beside  all  waters,  and  humbly  looking  up  to 
God  to  give  the  increase.  In  their  euorts  for 
printing  and  circndating  the  Word  of  God,  the 
missionaries  make  gratefn!  mention  of  the  kind 
help  they  received  from  the  American  Bible 
Society.  They  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  to 
do  their  part  in  the  work  to  whicq  it  would 
seem  that  God  will  call  the  Protestant  Church 
in  China,  when  all  the  results  of  the  strange 
revolution  now  in  progress  there  shall  have 
been  developed.  Nov.  3d  1853,  Mrs.  Wilev, 
wife  of  Rev.  Dr,  Wiiey,  departed  this  life  in 
the  triumphs  of  faith.  She  was  cut  down  in 
the  midst  of  hor  years  and  Qsefaloess,  far  from 
the  land  of  her  birth,  and  buried  among  the 
tombs  of  idolators ;  but  the  cause  in  which 
she  rendered  up  her  life  will  never  die,  but 
move  onward  till  it  covers  the  wide  domaioa 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  fruits  of  the  mission  to  China,  as  the 
fruits  of  all  missions  ia  old  and  consolidated 
heathen  states,  appear  slowly.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuabib  and  extensive  results  of  soch 
misions  do  not  appear  for  ages.  Confidence 
in  the  old  religion  must  be  destroyed  i  conrio- 
tion  in  fevoriof  the  new  must  be  produced ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  old  habits,  as  well  as 
the  native  enmity  of  the  human  heart,  most  be 
overcome  and  changed,  and  ncW  forms  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  to  be  introduced  and. 
incorporated  into  society.  It  will  require  cen- 
turies to  obtain  these  results. — Armvai  Report* 
and  Mimmari/  Mvoeatt. — Rbt.  W.  Butleb, 

Mbtbodibt  Episcopal  Chdbch,  South. — 
The  missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
co[Md  Church  South,  began  its  operations  in  Chi- 
na, in  1848.  The  first  missionanes  sent  ont  were 
the  Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  M:.D.,  and  Bev.Benj. 


JeokioB,  D.D.,  who,  with  their  families,  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Shanghai,  April  24,  1B48, 
Dr.  Taylor's  medical  knowledge  fitted  him  for 
naefalness  in  that  respect  also,  and  bis  colleague, 
Dr.  Jenkins,' possessed  extra  advaatages,  being 
one  of  the  beet  linguists  in  the  connt^.  To  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  he 
added  an  acqnuntance  with  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spaoish  tangoages.  He  is  besides, 
a  pnyticaJ  printer,  and  will  be  able  on  that 
account  also,  to  ^ilorgo  his  field  of  osefalDCss 
in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Both  of  these  breth- 
ren engaged  to  remain  in  China  at  least  ten 
years ;  and,  being  in  the  vigor  of  life,  are  not 
30  voting  ae  to  be  novices,  nor  too  old  to  acquire 
a  difBcdt  language,  and  adapt  tBemselves  to 
the  peculiar  habits  and  manners  of  the  Chinese 
people.  On  their  arrival  thev  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  acquisition  of  uio  Chinese  lan- 
ffoage,  and  meanwhile  made  themselves  useful 
tiirough  the  medium  of  interpreters.  The 
cbnrcn  at  home  nobly  and  liberally  sustained 
the  mission,  and  sent  the  Rev.  O.  W.  E.  Cun- 
ningham to  their  help,  in  1852.  They  turned 
part  of  their  house  into  a  chapel,  and  soon  had 
:an  attentive  and  interarting  congregation,  ond 
A  few  souls  became  deeply  concerned  for  their 
salvation ;  one  of  whom,  m  particular,  has  be- 
^n  to  be  useful.  Accompanied  by  this  native 
preacher,  Liew-teeiMan^,  they  also  establish- 
ed r^ular  preaching  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
principal  place  of  resort  in  tho  city.  Their 
school  had  34  names  on  its  roll,  But  the  breth- 
ren earnestly  desire  the  establishment  of  two 
nWarding-flchools,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for 

Sirls.  Mcasores  were  also  in  operation  for 
oilding  D  church,  and  setting  up  a  printiog- 
prcas.  But  the  health  of  Mra.  Taylor  became 
feeble,  and  she,  with  her  children,  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins's health  became  prostrate;  and  in  the 
.hope  of  saving  her  life.  Dr.  J.  left  with  her  for 
America.  But  she  continued  to  sink,  and  was 
taken  to  her  eternal  rest  before  she  could  reach 
her  native  land,  leaving  a  bereaved  hosband 
.and  six  little  ones.  Soon  after  Dr.  Jenkins 
left,  and  before  Shanghai  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurants,  Dr.  Taylor  set  his 
heart  upon  penetrating  as  far  as  the  insurgent 
camp  at  ChiiMang-foo,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  were  tho  real  sentiments  of  the  invaders 
in  refbrence  to  Christianity,  and  what  would 
be  the  result,  as  lo  Christian  missions,  of  their 
triumph,    liiia  was  a  bold  and  dangerous  pro- 

^'ect,  as  the  city  was  then  besM^ed  by  the 
nperialists,' both  by  land  and  water;  and 
should  he  even  succeed  in  evading  tlieir  vigi- 
lance, he  knew  not  what  reception  ho  might 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  he 
resolved  to  make  the  attempt  notwithstanding, 
and  God  preserved  him  in  safety.  Some  ac- 
count of  this  expedition  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  the  Chinese  Rei-dution,  near  the 
close  of  this  article. 
The  health  of  Mrs.  Taylor  having  failed. 


she  was  under  the  neoeauty  of  returning  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  hope  of  recmiting  it. 
Dr.  Taylor,  several  monuia  afterward,  fol- 
lowed her ;  and  he,  with  Dr.  Jenkins,  itiae- 
rated  through  the  Southern  church  for  some 
time,  bringing  the  causeof  China  before  them, 
and  aronsing  a  deeper  sympathy  on  its  behalf. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Taylor  left  Shanghai  (in  Oc- 
tober, 1853),  the  city_  was  taken,  and  for  some 
time  the  only  remaining  missionary,  Mr.  Can- 
ningham,  was  very  mach  circumscribed  in 
his  efforts  to  do  good.  But  notwithstanding 
the  blockade  by  the  Imperialists,  matters  have 
become  more  settled,  and  he,  with  the  native 
local  preacher,  Liew,  \a  agtuu  at  bis  regular 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  £. 
Church  Sooth  feel  an  increased  interest  in  this 
Geld  of  Christian  activity,  and  at  their  late  an- 
nual meeting  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  iqipn>- 
priatcfl  for  the  support  of  this  mission,  the 
porchose  of  a  printing-press,  the  erection  of  a 
church  and  a  building  for  a  school.  They 
have  also  strongly  reinforced  its  staff  of  agents, 
and  by  the  time  these  sheets  are  before  onr 
readers,  the  Rev.  Dra.  Taylor  and  Jenkins,  ac- 
companied bv  the  Eev.  Messrs.  Kelly,  Belton, 
and  Lambctn,  will  he  on  their  way  to  China, 
or  perhaps  actually  arrived  there. — Ann«al  Re- 
ports anrf  Missionary  Admcatt. — Rev.  W.  Bcr- 

■\Veslevan  Missiosaky  Societt.  —  Just 
about  the  time  that  China  was  thrown  open  to 
misuonary  effort,  this  society  had  been  making 
extraordinary  exertions  for  AlHca,  the  West 
Indies,  and  tne  South  Seas.  After  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  the  missionaries  were 
largely  increased  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  new 
and  costly  miadon  to  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Ashantce  was  established,  and  the  cry  fr«m 
Feejee  was  responded  to  ;  with,  at  the  Same 
time,  consideraole  extension  in  New  Zealand, 
SoaUi  Africa,  Australia,  and  India.  In  1844, 
the  society  had  increased  the  number  of  its 
missionaries  within  ten  years,  by  123.  TUia 
rapid  extension  caoscd  a  corresponding  oat- 
lay,  which  greatly  exceeded  the  additional  in- 
come, and  debts  accumulated  upon  the  cont- 
mittce,  which,  notwithstanding  many  instances 
of  truly  Christian  liberality,  have,  op  to 
tbe  present  time,  hindered  extension  bi^ond 
the  necessity  of  keeping  what  had  already 
been  gained ;  yet  tho  missionaries  of  the  so- 
ciety arc  this  year  on»  KandTed  and  one  nairt 
than  in  1844.  Many  felt  that  the  call  of  the 
society  was  rather  to  reinforce  missions  already 
bmin,  than  to  enter  upon  a  new  nndertaking, 
BO  formidable  as  China.  Tet  many  yearned 
for  that  land.  One  and  another  made.  oSer- 
ings  for  the  enterprizc ;  one  vnloed  branch  so- 
ciety held  a  meeting  and  raised  a  considerable 
sum.  Yet  with  their  eiisting  burdens  the  com- 
mittee could  not  proceed;  hut. a  sub-commit- 
tee was  appoint^,  with  a  view  to  obtain  all 
desirable  information,  and  make  such  arrange- 


nKats  u  might  bcilitate  b  movemeDt  when 
the  waj  Beeined  to  open.  Bat  in  the  aatama 
of  1850,  God  selected  hb  own  imtrament  foi 
the  conunencement  of  this  work.  Georgi 
Piere'y,  a  aimple-hearted  bat  mterestiog  jonug 
man,  in  Yorkdiire,  having  been  truly  convert- 
ed to  QoA,  felt  Wi  Bool  yearning  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen  world.  The  Spirit  of 
Qod  foDQiI  him,  like  Elisha,  at  the  ploogh,  end 
threw  over  bUu  the  cammission  of  Heaven  for 
the  eraDgelization  of  China.  Withoat  aoy 
hesitation  he  sacrificed  the  secolar  pursuits  of 
life,  and  proceeded  to  seek  direction  how  ho 
should  find  his  way  to  that  field  of  labor  to 
which  Qod  had  called  him.  Aboat  thirty 
miles  liom  his  residence  there  was  a  Christian 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  whom  he  con- 
salted  in  reference  to  his  impression  that  it 
was  hta  daty  to  go  and  labor  la  China.  Mr. 
Beed  did  ail  he  conld  to  dissuade  him,  oiling  the 
ereat  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  langnage  and 
toe  obstacles  that  he  would  have  to  encounter 
on  his  arrival,  and  tried  to  direct  hia  attention 
to  some  other  miaaionarj  field,  that  presented 
leas  difficulties.  But  to  every  argament  his 
reply  was :  "  I  believe,  but,  that  Qod  has  call- 
ed me  to  labor  in  China,  bat  I  have  no  snch 
impreesioQ  that  I  have  a  call  to  any  other  part 
of  the  mbsioD  field."  At  length,  however,  the 
yoong  man  was  persuaded  for  the  time  to 
abandon  the  idea.  But,  in  about  six  months 
he  waited  upon  Mr.  Bced  again,  and  stated 
that  the  impression  opon  his  mind  not  only 
continued,  bat  increased  in  strength.  His 
friend,  satisfied  ^t  he  was  determined  to  fol- 
low np  what  be  believed  to  be  a  religions  con- 
viction, cave  him  a  letter  of  introdnctioa  to 
Hev.  WUIiam  Arthar,  one  of  the  general  eo- 
cretaries  of  the  society.  For  reasons  already 
stated,  he  was  not  recogoized  by  the  commit- 
tee; but  nothing  discouraged  by  their  inabl- 
li^  to  employ  him,  Ih)m  his  own  limited 
means  he  pfud  hia  passage,  and  the  nest  in- 
formation which  his  friend  received  .was  a 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  that  great  empire.  On  his  ar- 
rival there,  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired 
the  langoagc  was  amazing,  and  the  openings 
that  he  fonnd  Cor  kbor  were  equally  remark- 
able. 
Mr.  Fiercy  arrived  at  Hong-kong,  Janoary 


following  is  his  own  accoaot  of  liis  entrance 
upon  the  field,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Society :  "  Steppbg  ashore,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  witll  my  heart  beating  hard  io 
my  bosom— for  I  hop«l  speedily  to  find  Ser- 
geant Ro^  and  with  him  and  his  praying  few 
to  tell  of  the  goodness  of  our  common  Lord,  1 
walked  on  towards  tie  barracks.  The  first  I 
met  1  addresed,  inquiring  where  I  might  find 
Boss.  'He  is  dead,'  was  the  startling  reply. 
I  felt,  I  kitew  not  bow,  for  a  few  moments— the 
loDelioeo^  tlie  otter  loneliness  of  my  situation ' 
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seemed  almost  to  annerve  me.  With  a  &ltor- 
iog  tongoe,  I  inquired  farther,  and  the  particn- 
hus  of  his  death  were  told  in  tones  so  Wn  as 
my  own.  The  young  man  evidently  felt  mach 
as  he  told  of  bis  comrade's  sickness  and  deatL 
I  soon  inquired  as  to  his  circnmstancee  and 

name.    Corporal,  now  Sergeant  D ,  was 

the  individnal  with  whom  I  was  conversing. 
This  was  most  providential,  and  soon,  in  a 
great  measure,  relieved  the  feelings  whkh  had 
thus  suddenly  come  into  my  sool.  I  soon  learn- 
ed all  about  Boss  and  Methodism  in  Hong- 
kong.    He,  to   ose   D 'a  words,  was   a 

young  man,  but  an  old  Christian,  and  had  been 
the  centra  pf  a  little  band,  who  sooght  t«  save 
their  souls,  six  or  seven  in  numbo-.  They  had 
often  met  in  his  room ;  but  he  fell,  and  they 
fell,  some  with  him,  a  prey  to  death,  and  others 

into  the  indiflttrence  of  the  world ;  and  D 

stood  lonely  as  I  had  been  myself,  upon  the 
deep.  He  had  oft,  he  said,  longed  and  prayed 
for  a  companion,  and  he  thanked  Qod  for  thus 
giving  him  one.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
brothers  beloved,  thanks  be  to  a  (Jod  of  provi- 
dence for  this  direction  of  his  hand ! " 

Having  thns  experienced  the  goodnes  of  a 
guiding  Providence,  he  soon  received  a  proof 
of  the  catholicity  of  missionaiy  affection,  hon- 
orable both  to  Dr.  Legge  and  the  London 
Missionwy  Society.  Mr.  Fiercy  says :  "  We 
thongbt  it  tKst  to  go  to  Dr.  t^egge,  as  ho  has 
a  good  name  for  a  catholic  spirit.  He  was 
not  at  home  ;  bat  we  soon  found  him  in  the 
Chapel,  and  I  heard  the  Qoroel  in  a 
strange  t«ngue,  utterly  strange ;  though  I  had 
tried  to  learn  ail  the  way  as  I  came,  a  word 
now  and  then  was  all  that  X  could  make  oat. 
After  the  service,  the  yoaiw  corponl  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Doctor,  ana  he  most  kindly 
oflered  me  a  bed  in  his  house  for  the  night,  say- 
ing, the  morning  would  bring  leisure  to 
consider  further.  I  found  Dr.  IJegge  a  man  of 
Qod,  and  soon  disclosed  all  my  heart  to  hioL 
fie  advised  me  to  do  nothing  rashly,  but  look 
around,  and  make  inquiries,  and  vatch  prayer- 
fully for  the  moving  of  the  cloud  of  Provi- 

' 'After  ten  or  twelve  days,  perhaps  yoa 

your  way ;  in  the  mean  time  yon  are 
welcome  to  a  bed,  and  the  room  you  have  been 
this  house.'  This  was  kind.  I  ttumked 
God,  and  took  coorage." 

AJfter  residing  about  three  weeks  tmder  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Lcgge,  Mr.  Fiercy  hired 
rooms,  one  of  which,  capable  of  containing 
about  six^  persons,  he  turned  into  a  preacn- 
ing-place  lor  the  English  soldiery.  He,  at  the 
_....  ''^^^  commenced  visiting  the  sick  sol- 
._  the  hospital ;  and,  under  the  kind  di- 
rection ofDr.  Herschberg,  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  applied  himself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  with  a 
view  to  using  it  for  missionary  purposes.  The 
Lord  blessea  his  labors  among  the  soldiers  and 
their  wives,  and  about  twenty  w«^  soon  for- 
med into  a  society,  of  who£e  sincerity  be  had 


good  hope.  Those  amoa^  whom  be  had  la- 
bored showed  a  dispositioa  to  coatribaU  to 
his  support ;  and,  though  hb  own  foods  were 
expended  much  sooner  than  be  expected,  what 
the;  raised,  coupled  with  small  soms  sent  bv 
friends  in  England,  enabled  him  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  missiou  work,  without  taking  any 
secular  employmeot,  as,  when  going  out,  iie 
had  auticipaCed    that  he  might   be  obliged 

From  the  first,  he  looked  upon  his  stay  in 
Hong-kong  as  bnt  temporary,  aod  was  making' 
inqairies,  with  a  view  to  selectastationon  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Atlet  months  of  aseful 
labor  among  the  soldiery  at  Uong-kong,  he 
decided  on  placing  himself  at  Canton,  and 
there  he  received  from  Dr.  Hobson,  alsoof  the 
London  Miaiionary  Society,  the  same  brother- 
ly kindness  which  he  had  previously  received 
from  Dr.  L^ge.  He  gives  this  account  of 
the  prospects  :  "  As  to  the  field  before  me,  I 
neednot  say  that  it  is  large.  I  am  a  tempo- 
rary resident  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  tao- 
tflries,  close  to  the  river,  and  to  a  ferry  which 
9,000  p^Boua  frequently  pass  in  a  day.  It  is 
a  little  way  into  the  western  snburta,  over 
which,  from  a  lofty  veranda,  I  have  an  exten- 
sive view.  I  can  look  two  miles  to  the  west, 
and  two  and  a  half  to  the  north,  and  in  this 
small  space  are  crowded  the  abodes  and  per- 
■  sons  of  400,000,  if  not  500,000  human  beings. 
Through  every  street  of  this  given  space  I 
can  pass  unmolested,  in  many  places  enter 
shops,  and  leave  a  tract  or  speak  a  few  min- 
utes with  the  people.  I  think  I  perceive  a 
diSference  in  the  treatment  of  foreigners  since 
NovembCT  lasL  The  free  iotercouree  of  the 
missionary  families  with  the  people  has  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect.  Freedom  of  movement 
in  Uie  streets  and  lanes  of  this  snbnrb  is  now 
a  settled  point  As  to  the  people  themselves, 
there  is  a  moral  and  mental  apathy  respecting 
the  truth,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  '~ 
the  missionary.  This  must  be  stated.  Y 
still,  nombers  are  willluE  and  some  desirous, 
receive  Ohriatian  books  and  tracts.  They 
come  into  the  preaching-rooms,  and,  in  many 
instances,  pay  close  attention  to  the  speaker. 
Spiritual  apal^  and  death  are  stamped  deep 
in  the  souL  EW  ask  questions,  unless  yoo 
enter  into  conversation  with  them  ;  and  a  sin- 
eere  inquirer  after  tJod  is  seldom  met  with. 
Their  thoughts  seem  to  be  :  '  This  doctrine  is 
good  for  foreigners,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  i 
we  have  oar  own  sages,  whose  wisdom  is 
doubted.  Jesus  is  a  sage  of  the  West ; 
the  foreigners  follow  him.'  The  idolatry  aod 
temple  rites  have  no  hold  of  their  hearts,  but 
as  seasons  of  show  and  mirth,  of  amoscment 
and  relaxation  from  business.  In  this  field 
are  foand  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  onlcarned 
in  vast  numbers.  If  a  Chinese  is  of  equal  value 
with  any  other  human  being,  what  a  number 
of  islands  and  large  tracts  of  territory  else- 
where will  even  this  city  outweigh  I " 


After  a  short  residence  in  Cantmi,  Ur. 
Piercy  offered  lamself  to  this  society  as  an 
agent ;  and,  taking  from  "  Grindrod's  Com- 
pendium "  the  questions  usually  [lut  to  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry  at  a  district  meeting, 
gave  written  answers ;  asking  that,  under  the 
peculiarities  of  tlie  case,  this  should  be  ao- 
ipled  as  au  examination.  Tlie  following  is 
3  account  of  his  mode  of  labor :  "  As  to 
what  I  am  doiug  here,  I  wish  I  could  say  I  iaa 
able  to  do  much,  but  not  so ;  my  work  b 
■ly  all  preparatory,  yet  I  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  my  daily  engagements.  Bising  early, 
the  first  hour  is  spent  in  prayer  and  reading 
the  Scriptures ;  then,  till  eight  o'clock,  I  read 
write  in  Eoglish,  and  answer  a  letter,  if 
ssing.  The  forenoon  ia  mainly  spent  in  the 
dy  oif  the  Chinese  colloquial  dialect  At 
twelve  service  is  held  in.  a  room  below  thia. 
Ilerc,  though  I  have  not  yet  commenced  to 
deliver  consecutive  addresses,  I  seek  to  be  use- 
fid,  after  an  address  by  the  native  teacher,  who 
labors  here.  I  try  to  engage  some  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  moke  io- 
qniries  as  t«  the  various  statements  the 
preacher  has  made.  Our  congrt^ations  are 
!iy  large.  Yet,  day  ^  day,  they  are  eu- 
couraging  and  attentive.  'Tracts  are  given  to 
all  that  desire  them.  After  service,  I  gener- 
ally return  to  ray  room,  nod  study  the  book 
language,  the  classics,  &C.,  and  get  new  words. 
Part  of  the  afternoon  I  spend  in  itinerating 
through  the  city.  From  six  to  seven,  Dr. 
Hobson's  teacher  assists  me.  Then  I  spend 
an  hour  till  eight  in  instructing  my  boy,  and 
talking  with  my  old  teacher  on  the  practical 
truths  of  God's  word.  Afterward,  for  another 
hoar,  I  read  some  Bpirit-sthring  book  in  Eng- 
lish ;  then  self-examination,  review  of  my 
labors,  and  prayer  to  God  for  mercy  to  par- 
don and  grace  to  keep  me,  close  the  duties  of 
the  day.  Often  I  have  found  this  quiet  hour, 
when  ali  the  bustle  of  this  great  city  is  hushed, 
a  season  of  hallowed  enjoyment.  Such  is  the 
gen'jrol  routine.  Nothing  breaks  it  except  a 
visit  to  a  temple,  or  to  see  an  idolatrous  proces- 
sion, which  is  a  good  opportunity  to  distribute 
some  tracts;  perhaps  a  visit  to  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary families.  Dr.  Eobsou  has  kindly  lent 
me  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Morrison's  Diction- 
ary, which  is  a  great  help.  He,  together  with 
Mis.  Hobson,  manifests  a  most  afiectionate 
interest  towards  me,  and  tbev  arc  even  anxious 
that  my  personal  piety  should  not  droop." 

While  these  communications  were  on  their 
way  from  China,  a  friend  in  England  was  also 
urging  the  Committee  on.  One  missionary 
student  at  Richmond  was  so  dcsiroos  of  going 
out  to  join  Mr.  Piercy,  that  he  would  gladly 
have  done  so,  without  promise  of  sustenance, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  situation  whereby 
to  snpport  himself.  Another  yonn^  minister 
had  for  years  bis  heart  set  upon  China.  Just 
before  the  time  Mr,  Piercy's  communications 
reached  the  Secretaries,  urgent  requests  to  ho 


sent  came  from  both  these  brethren.  At  the 
Bamc  time,  obo,  the  Trcosacgr  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Farmer,  who  had  prCTioualy  offered  n 
thoosaod  ponods  Tor  this  mission  in  ten  anniial 
instalments,  yrhen  six  had  been  paid,  said  that 
the  day  tn'o  missionaries  sailca  to  join  Mr. 
Piercy,  he  wonM  complete  the  payment  of 
the  whole  Earn,  and  wonla  thenceforth  give 
one  bnndred  per  annum  for  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion. Ot^er  DO  less  praiseworthy  instances  of 
Christian  liberality,  heliwd  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee that,  in  nndcrtaking  tlie  responsibility 
of  a  mission  to  China,  they  would  have  with 
them  a  largo  amount  of  pr&ctical  sympathy 
from  the  loTera  of  the  souls  of  men.  'F 
Committee  felt  that  a  proridcntiat  call  w 
now  plainly  made  lUton  them,  and  Ihonj 
deeply  regretting  their  inability  to  do  justi 
to  other  needy  fields,  saw  that  to  withhold  aid 
anj^  longer  from  China  would  not 
their  ability  to  strcn^heu  old 
They  therefore  resoWed,  m  dependent 
bounty  of  God,  to  place  China  on  the  list  of 
their  stations,  adopting  Mr.  Piercy  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  sending  ont  two  brethren,  Messrs. 
'William  R.  Beach  and  Josiah  Cox,  with  Miss 
Wannop,  a  trained  teacher  from  the  West- 
minster Norma!  Institution.  They  sailed  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1852,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Canton,  and  have  entered  npon  the  duties 
of  the  missioa  For  the  present,  they  ore 
mainly  occupied  in  learning  the  Chinese  lau- 
gnage. 

They  relieve  their  arduous  toil  by  the  distri- 
bution of  trade,  and  seek,  in  all  snch  ways  as 
may  open  to  them,  to  spceod  tie  knowledge 
and  itduenee  of  dirine  truth.  Mr.Fierey  has 
commenced  preaching  in  a  room  in  his  own 
boose,  which  was  opened  as  a  chapel  in  June 
last,  and  tbc'continual  kindness  of  Dr.  Hob- 
son  has  allowed  him  the  occasional  serrii 
Leang  Afa,  the  firet  convert  of  Protestant 
fiionories  in  CMna.  This  venerable  man,  who 
was  baptized  by  Dr.  Milne,  in  1816,  preaches 
once  on  the  liord'a  d^  in  the  Methodist 
Chapel.  Mr.  Piercy  takes  the  other  service. 
A  Bcnool  for  boys  1ms  also  been  commenced 
during  the  past  year,  and  Mrs.  Piercy  will 
probably  do  something  on  behalf  of  the  females 
when  slw  b  better  acquainted  with  the  collo- 
quial dialect  of  Canton.  Ur.  Piercy  has 
translated  the  first  catechism  and  port  of  the 
second,  for  the  nse  of  the  mission  schools ; 
snd  some  portions  of  the  Scripture  narratives 
have  been  printed  under  his  direction,  to  he 
osed  as  tracts.  The  missionaries  have  engaged 
to  disfribate  ten  thousand  copies  each  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  be  suppIieS  by  the  "  Mil- 
lion Testament  Fund,"  it  spared,  during  the 
coming  ^ear. 

The  instrumentality  by  which  this  great 
work  was  commenced  was  humble,  and  to  the 
eye  of  hnman  wisdom  nnpromising.  The 
brethren  to  whom  the  solemn  charge  is  com- 
Bitt^,  are  yonng,and  the  measure  of  support 


that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  entcrprize  b 
but  small ;  but  in  all  these  points  of  natural 
weakness,  we  see  caose  for  both  seeking  and 
expecting  the  strength  that  is  above  nature. 
Their  labors,  if  they  receive  grace  to  be  faith- 
ful, will  do  something  toward  the  conversion 
of  the  moA  popuious  antatry  in  existenct.  The 
streneth  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  in  China,  at 
the  close  of  1853,  was  three  missionaries,  one 
catechist,  one  preaching  place,  and  sixteen 
church  members. — Annual  RrporU,  Mission- 
ary Ndites,  attd  London  Watehtnan. — Ebt.  W. 

Rhe.iibh  Miesiohakt  Societ?. — This  soci- 
ety sent  ont  Mr.  Gntdaff,  about  the  year  1830, 
who  displayed  extraordinary  activity,  soon  be- 
came perfectly  master  of  the  laugui^,  and 
then  made  frequent  journeys  through  the  coast 
countries  of  China,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
leagues  np  the  rivers.  The  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  was  most  intent  on  circulating, 
were  everywhere  received  with  the  most  in- 
tense eagerness.  He  availed  himself  of  every 
method,  even  during  the  war,  for  pattiug  or 
conveying  copies  of  tho  Christian  Scrip- 
tures into  tho  hands  of  the  Chinesa  Tho 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  themselves,  who  had 
to  treat  with  the  Englbb,  received,  alter  the 
war,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  his  hands. 

Thb  society  now  have  a  mission  in  the 
Quang-tung  province,  which  has  about  eighty 
converts,  and  occnpies  Gvo  preaching  places, 
— six  native  evangelbts  being  employed.  It 
b  stated  that  the  brethren  at  this  post  have 
access  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
Another  German  missionary  in  the  same  pro- 
vince states,  that  he  has  access  to  about  kinetv 
TOWNS  AND  viLUQBS,  somo  of  which  contain 
ten  thousand  sonb. 

Canton  Baptist  Missiokart  Socrerr. — 
This  society  is  composed  chiefly  of  native 
Christians,  and  supports  Rev.  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, who  first  went  out  by  himself  in  1835, 
and  was  sabeeqnently  supported  by  the 
Baptist  Board,  bat  has  since  been  separated 
from  it.  He  has  a  number  of  native  assist- 
ants. Two  small  chapeb  were  opened  in  1849, 
where  preaching  was  Kept  np  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  another  hired  house,  about  two  miles  below 
the  foreign  factories,  a  room  was  fitted  up,  to 
accommodate  80  or  90,  where  preaching  was 
also  maintained.  Here  the  missionary  and  his 
principal  asebtaot  reside.  Jan.  19,  1845, 
Wnn,  a  Chinaman,  was  baptized,  after  several 
months'  instruction,  and  a  theol(U;ical  class  of 
eight  or  ten  was  rowntained.  A  number  of 
books  and  tracts  had  also  been  printed  and 
circulated. 

Basle  Missiohabt  Society.— This  society 
have  a  mission  at  Hong-kong,  with  three  mis- 
sionaries, five  native  catechists,  and  ninc^ 
communicants ;  but  we  hove  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  particular  hbtory  of  its  opera- 
tions. 
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The  Chisksk  Eevolutiok. —  One  of  the 
most  wDoderful  political  and  moral  move- 
ments in  national  hietorj  is  the  revolation 
now  in  progress  in  China.  It  la  wonderful 
both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  progrcas.  The 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  known  as  Tikn- 
TBB,  Tab  Piso  Wo-vo,  and  Huho  Sow  Cbuen, 
according  to  the  accounts  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, received  his  first  ideas  of  Christianity 
from  a  tract  handed  him  by  Leaog-Afo,  at 
the  triennial  examination  at  Canton,  in  1834. 
About  fourteen  j'eara  later  he  placed  himself 
under  the  religious  instruction  of  Rev.  I.  ■{, 
Boberts,  missionary  at  Canton,  and  at  one 
time  desired  baptism,  bat  subsequently  ho  ta- 
citly withdrew  his  request  for  reasons  un- 
known. Mr.  Boberia  regarded  him  as  vision- 
ary in  his  religions  views.  From  Canton  be 
returned  into  the  Aicong-siprovince,  and  there 

Eroclaimed  his  views  of  Cnristianity.  There 
e  met  with  those  who  sjTupathized  with  him 
in  abhorrence  of  the  popnlar  idolatry  and  at- 
tachment to  Christiauty,  and  ho  and  his 
friends  soon  became  the  oojecta  of  persecution 
by  the  g-ovemment.  They  were  imprisoned 
and  subjected  to  gnch  cruelties  that  one  or 
more  of  ihem  died.  The  survivors  were  driven 
to  arms  in  self-defence.  They  iasaed  a  procla- 
mation exposing  the  cormptiousof  thegoveru- 
ment,  and  calliog  on  the  people  to  unite  with 
them  in  defence  of  their  rights.  The  op- 
pressed flocked  to  their  standard,  and  Provi- 
dence crowned  their  armewith  Buccess.  Armv 
after  army  was  sent  to  crash  the  inbuit  rebel- 
lion, but  ander  God  the  infimt  was  too 
Btrong  for  the  Imperial  legions.     The  Im- 


perialista  were  froiioently  ronled,  not  only  id 
Kwaog-si,  but  by  the  advancing  insurgents  in 
Hnpoh  and  Honan ;  and  ultimately  Naokiog, 
Ching  kiaug-foo,  and  other  important  cities 
fell  into  their  hands.  No  mercy  is  shown  to 
the  Tartars,  but  men,  women  and  children 
are  indiscriminately  Blaughtercd.  By  the  last 
accounts  they  were  advancing  npon  Peking. 
Thongh  we  cannot  as  yet  predict  the  final  re- 
sult, yet  judging  from  the  past,  and  from  their 
rigid  diseipline,  and  the  great  sclf-deniab  to 
which  therevolntionarysoldic^  cheerfully  sub- 
mit, it  would  seem  probable  that  victory  must 
ultimately  crown  their  efforts,  and  that  the 

f resent  idolatrous  djTiasty  must  soon  fnll. 
f  the  primary  object  of  tt'i'i  movement  had 
been  or  a  political  nature,  it  seems  ha'rdly 
probable  that  the  insnrgeuts  would  hare  Fea- 
tured on  attacking  the  popular  superstitions 
by  the  destruction  of  the  idols.  They  appear, 
the  rather,  to  have  been  impelled  to  this  Dold 
and  fearless  measure  bv  strong  religions  fuel- 
ing. They  seem  to  nave  partaken  of  the 
genuine  Puritan  spirit  At  all  events,  th^ 
are  true  lamoclasU,  the  l^itimate  successors  of 
the  renowned  Claude  of  Turin. 

Their  religious  views  could  not  have  been 
received  from  the  Bomanista.  They  are  of  a 
decidedly  Protestant  type.  Nor  can.we  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  religious  element  of  this 
revolution  was  derived  from  any  one  individual 
or  body  of  men  ;  it  is  rather  the  consequence 
of  the  joint  influence  of  the  various  Protestant 
missions  in  China,  and  on  its  borders.  The 
leaven  of  Chriatiaoity  has  been  diBiislng  itseli 
for  years  in  the  popular  nund,  preparing  the 


yny  for  the  revolution  vhich  now  tlircafens 
the  very  eiiatence  of  the  present  eoimpl,  idol- 
atrous and  trnpressive  djoaatj,  and  promises 
to  open  the  door  to  the  preachiog  of  the  trne 
Gospel  thronghont  Cbiaa.  It  i^  not  Btrange 
that  ftmid  this  moral  fermentation  much  of 


error  in  (ypioion  and  iircKnlaritj  in  practice 
should  be  evolved,  especidly  considenng  the 
st«tc  of  the  popalar  mind.  It  ib  rather  a  won- 
der that  in  the  priociplfs  and  practice  of  the 
insuTKents  there  Bboold  be  bo  much  to  admire 
and  heartily  approve.  The  One  Living-  and 
true  God  ia  their  only  object  of  religiotjs  wor- 
ehip,  and  to  his  aid  they  attribute  all  their 

.  mcc«s3,  looking  to  Him  for  victory.    God 
daily    and   nnitedly  norahiped  in  the  can  ^ 
and  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed.    The 

'  teu  commandments  th^  r^ird  aa  their 
role  of  life ;  and  the  Chrbtian  Trinity,  the 
cariooa  atonement  of  Christ,  repentance,  a 
faith  in  Ilim,  are  promineot  articles  of  their 
laith.  Opinm  and  tobacco  are  rigorooslypro- 
hibiled. '  They  have  begnn  to  print  the  Word 
of  Qod,  and  to  publish  religiooa  tracts. 
Kev.  Dr.  Taylor,  whose  name  has  bee 
tioned  in  connectioif  wiUi  the  mission  of  the 
Hethodist  Episcopal  Chorch  Sonlh,  visited  the 
Gamp  of  the  revolutionists,  while  he  was  at 
SbangbaL  He  succeeded,  nOer  great  expo- 
BOres,  in  reaching  tbe  city  of  Ching-kiang-ioo, 
which  woe  then  their  head-qnarters.  He  threw 
himself  at  ooce  npon  the  merey  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  demanded  of  him  the  object  of 
hh  visit.  This  ho  refused  to  disclose  till  he 
was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  chieC 
"  On  my  way,"  he  says,  "  as  I  passed  along,  I 
freqnently  beard  the  sound  of  people  chan'ti 
and  inquiring  of  my  attendants  what  was 
meaDing  of  these  aounda,  I  was  told  that  the 
people  were  worshiping  God,  and  that  it 
the  hour  of  morning  worship.  I  saw  tdola 
thrown  down  in  all  directions  os  I  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  I  was  frequently  sa- 
inted by  tbe  term  '  brother.'  This  was  per- 
fectly new,  for  at  Canton  the  appellation  is 
'foreign  devil; 'and  while  walhmg  in  the 
snburDs  of  Canton,  yon  will  hear  this  perhaps 
a  hundred  times.  I  at  Inst  arrived  at  the 
head-qnartcrs,  and  aRer  pacing  throneh  a  num- 
ber of  gateways,  on  either  ade  of  which  were 
curtains  of  yellow  siih,  and  a  great  deal  of  em- 
broidered drapery  of  variona  Binds,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  300  or  400  yards  from  the 
street,  I  came  at  last  to  the  inner  recess,  and 
there  I  wm  requested  to  sit.  A^in  I  was  in- 
terrt^ted  aa  to  my  object,  but  I  said  I  must 
communicate  with  the  chief.  He  presently 
made  his  appearance,  but,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plici^  of  his  dress,  I  for  some  time  doubted 
whether  he  was  the  chief.  In  order  to  remove 
my  doobts,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 
the  ball,  and  his  attendants  arrayed  him  in  his 
robes.  And  when  I  was  persuaded  he  was  the 
man,  I  opened  my  carpetbag,  spread  before 
him  the  tiospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Tracts,  and 


told  him  the  object  of  my  visit,  whicn  was  to 
give  him  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  He  seemed  grateful 
for  the  books,  and  entertained  me  hospitably. 


they  had  morning  prayer  before  Di 
and  his  attendants  were  eeat«d  i 
hall,  on  cushioned  chairs ; 


;.  and 


this  large 
individual  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  they  chanted 
some  hymns,  which  the  leader  probably  had 
composed.  At  the  close  of  these  hymns,  I 
noticed  that  they  chanted  a  literal  trcuislation 
of  the  Dosology.  After  this  they  all  look  their 
cushions,  placed  them  on  the  pavement,  kneel- 
ed on  them,  closing  their  eyes,  and  lifUng  up 
their  &cea  towards  heaven,  while  the  sccretaiy 
of  t£e  chief  (I  think  it  was,)  read  a  prayer. 
At  the  close  of  this  we  proceeded  to  breakfast 
in  the  a^oining  hall.  As  a  guest  it  would 
have  been  etiquette  to  have  commenced  with 
my  "  chop  sticks  "  first ;  but  I  waited,  tbinking 
they  would  ask  a  blessing.  This  I  told  them, 
when  they  informed  me  it  was  their  custom,  but 
it  bad  been  included  in  the  previous  prayer.  I 
explained  to  them  that  it  was  not  exactly  onr 
course,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  so ; 
which  they  requested  me  to  do,  and  I  did  it 
accordingly  in  Chinese." 

Mr.  Taylor  became  fidly  acquainted  with 
tbe  military  nsonrees  and  ability  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  and  entertains  a  strong  convicUon 
of  their  ultimate  success.     He  says : 

I  ascertained  that  these  people  were  sin- 
i  worshipera  of  the  one  troe  God ;  that  they 
had  sworn  the  extermination  of  idolatry  in 
every  form ;  that  they  were  eiceedingly  friend- 
ly to  foreigners,  and  expressed  thcmseives  de- 
sirous of  becoming  more  instmcted  in  Chris- 
tianity, only  the  difficulties  at  present  were  so 
great,  that  they  thought  I  had  better  wait  for 
some  months.  This  movement  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
uie  establishment  of  the  old  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  strictly  a  patriotic  move- 
ment ;  and  we  are  in  tbe  habit,  in  China,  rather 
of  calling  them  'patriots' than 'insurgents.'" 

As  Christians,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  re- 
markable movement  with  the  deepest  interest ; 
~"d  in  view  of  its  developments  hitherto,  we  are 
.  .:npelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  ia  the  finger 
of  God.  We  hope  and  pray  that  China's  re- 
demption from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  Satan 
is  near  at  hand.  Tbe  Lord  will  hasten  his 
work  in  his  time. 

OoxcmniNo  Rkharks. — In  view  of  the  few 
conversions  connected  with  the  labors  of  Pro- 
testant misionaries  in  China,  it  may  seem  as  iT 
little  had  Vet  been  accomplished.  But  such 
would  not  be  a  tah  conclusion,  considering  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  China  was 
opened  to  Christian  missions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  that  at  Canton,  no  Protestant  mis- 
sion was  commenced  in  China  previous  to 
1842.  In  snch  a  Geld  as  China,  where  idola- 
try is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  where  cos- 
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toios  and  opimona  aro  sanctified  and  made 
venerable  by  antiquity,  rancli  preparatory 
work  must  be  perforiaed  before  any  very  per- 
ceptible reaalia  appear.  Much  preparaWry 
work  baa  been  pcriormed,  and  some  fmit  haf 
already  appeared.  They  have  sown  in  tears, 
others  eball  reap  in  joy,  and  ultimately  both 
sower  and  reaper  ahaU  rejoice  together.  It  is 
no  small  tbiag  that  already  several  translatiom 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  made,  generally 
intelli^ble  and  faithfol :  a  work  which  the 
Catholics  have  not  done  after  centuries  of  mis- 
aionary  labor,  and  the  professed  conversion  of 
huDdrcds  of  thonsonik  of  eonla.  The  prepa- 
ration and  wide  circalation  of  a  great  nomber 
of  voluablo  works,  religions  and  scientific,  ia  a 
work  not  to  be  despised,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
helps  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  which 
have  been  furniahed.  It  is  something  that 
valaable  missionary  locations  at  the  several 
posts  have  been  secnred,  and  namerons  cha- 
pels built  in  these  cities,  in  which  the  Gospel 
IS  statedly  preached  to  many  thousands  of 
bodIs.  It  is  impossible  to  calcnlate  the  infln- 
encc  which  has  already  gone  out  from  these 
humble  Christian  sauctaaries.  The  name  of 
Christ,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  already  some- 
what extensively  known,  if  not  reverenced, 
where  a  few  yeais  since,  no  ray  of  Qo^l 
light  bad  penetrated.  Many  children  have 
learned  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesnsi  and  besides 
living  native  Christians,  some  pioos  Chinese 
are  now,  as  we  hope,  with  Christ  in  heaven. 
We  might  point  to  the  present  revolution,  as 
in  its  religions  eharacter  the  fmit  of  Protes- 
tant missionary  labor,  the  ultimate  inflaence  of 
which,  no  finite  mind  can  predict.  But  if  cot 
an  individnal  sool  had  been  converted  nor  any 
pCTceptibie  inflaeaco  exerted  upon  the  pablic 
mind  by  all  the  efFbrte  of  missionaries  in 
China  and  its  neighborhood,  we  should  be 
under  no  less  obligation  to  ^ray  and  labor  and 
suffer  for  the  salvation  of  its  benighted  and 
perishing  millions.  The  command  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  evetr  creature,  and  the  greater 
the  obstacles  to  uo  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  tlie  greater  shonid  be  onr  efforts  till  this 
dark  land  shall  be  illomined  with  its  pre- 
•cions  light.  Upon  it  a  few  saving  drops  of 
■mercy  nave  already  fallen,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  earnest  of  the  rich  and  aban- 
•dant  Bpiritnal  blessings  yet  to  be  poured  upon 
the  land  of  Sinim. 

CfflNESE  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY: 
The  prineipal  object  of  this  society  is  to  send 
■ont  Christian  medical  men  to  China.  Bev.  W. 
Lobscheid  and  wife  have  sailed  dnfing  the  past 
■year  ;  and  tboy  are  expected  to  labor  at  Sai- 
neoQg.  Two  yonng  men  are  in  training  for  the 
mis^onary  work ;  and  the  society  has  agreed 
to  support  three  Chinese  boys  and  a  young 
Malay  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bansnn, 
^at  Pinang,  with  aviewto  their  becoming  evan- 
gelists.   Chmtians  of  difiercut  denominations 


nnite  in  sostaiiuag  this  miBsiooary  oi^aniat- 
tiOD.    It  is  located  in  London. 

CHINESE  EVANGELIZATION  SOCI- 
ETY :  In  addition  to  European  agents,  six  - 
colportcars  are  employed  in  distributing  the 
Scriptnres  and  tracts ;  and  id  many  places  th^ 
have  been  kindly  received.  The  society  has 
also  assisted  the  Rev.  L  J.  Roberts  to  prose- 
cnte  his  labors.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  society  hopes  to  be  able  to  print  the  entire 
Scriptures  in  Chinese.     (London.) 

CHINESE  SOCIETY  far  FvrlJimng  Ai 
Promulgation  of  the  Gospd  in  China  and  llu 
Adjarxnt  Countnet,  by  meam  of  Native  £uin- 

C ill*.— This  society  was  formed  recently  at 
ndoD,  daring  the  visit  of  Dr.  Outzlaiff  to 
England.  Its  object  is  to  incite  to  prayer  for 
China,  to  dlBiise  information  in  regard  to  the- 
evangelization  of  that  great  empire,  and  to 
aid  l£ose  who  enter  that  field.  It  is  altc^ether 
"  unsectarian." 

CHINTADEBPBITAH :  a  station  of  the 

merican  Board,   belonging   to  the  Madrss 

ission,  in  eastern  QiodiMtan. 

CHINSURAH  :  A  town  in  the  province 
Bengal,  on  the  west^side  of  the  Hoogtj 
river,  dghteen  miles  north  of  Calcatta.  Po- 
pulation about  30,000.  It  became  a  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1813. 

CHriTAGONG :  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  soathern  extremity  of 
Bengal,  with  the  Barman  empire  on  the  east, 
and  the  sea  on  the  west.  It  is  340  miles  cast 
of  Calcutta,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  Eo- 
ropeans  in  Bengal,  on  account  of  the  benefi- 
cial eflects  of  the  climate,  seas,  and  salt-water 
bathibg.  Here  the  two  idolatrons  systems  of 
Brahma  and  Budha  come  in  contact,  aud  tin 
influence  of  caste  is  feeble. 

CHUMMOEAH  :  A  Karen  villa^  m  Bri- 
tish Barmab/6D  miles  from  Man! main,  and  an 
out-statioQ  of  the  Maulmain  mis^on  of  the 

merican  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

CHUNAR;  In  the  north  of  Hindostao, 

ar  Benares,  and  a  station  of  the  Cbnrch  of 
England  Missicm. 

CHUPRA:  a  station  of  Gosner's  Missionary 
Society,  in  India,  30  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Patna, 
in  &e  province  of  Babar,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ganges. 

CHUNDlCULLYiAstation  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  io  the  Jaffna  district,  Cey- 
lon, being  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Jaffna. 

CHDMIB :  Station  of  tiio  United  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Kaffraria,  Sonth  Af- 

CHURCH  OP  ROME  :  The  EoroM  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  that  which  recognises  tiie  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  at  one  time  em- 
braced ail,  or  nearly  all,  Christendom.  Several 
of  the  eastern  churches,  at  various  times,  adopt- 
ed ideas  which  were  condemned  as  heretical  or 
schismatical,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  those 
who  embraced  them  were  cut  of  from  the  Eo- 
These  formed  tiie  mass  of 
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thoaewho  followed  tin  Greek,  Aniieiiia[],CbaI- 
daic,  and  Sjrian  ritea.  A  portioD,  however, 
ot  each  rita  never  broke  off  their  conDectiou 
<with  Bomc,  or  soon  rctarued  to  it,  and 
called  by  Catholic  writera  "  United."  Id  the 
■West,  the  greatest  seceBsion,  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation, took  place  in  the  IStb  centary,  aod  io 
several  countries  of  northern  Europe  new  sym- 
bols were  introdnced,  aad  tbc  belief  aad  prac- 
tices of  thc^^hnrch  of  Rome  proecribcd  by  bo- 
vere  penalties ;  under  this  state  of  things  many, 
either  Tolnntarily  orinvolantarily,  embraced  the 
doctriocs  of  the  varions  Reformed  Churches. 

At  present  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  i 
considered  as  embracing  the  Latin,  Sclavonic. 
Greek,  Armenian,  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  Coptic 
rites,  which  differ  only  in  the  language  and 
incidentals  of  thex  liturgy,  and  in  some  points 
of  discipline :  the  greatest  difiercnce  being  tlic 
celibacy  of  lie  clcrgr  and  communion  under 
one  kind,  which  are  nlmoet  exclusively  confined 
to  the  followers  of  the  Latin  rite,  never  having 
obtained  in  the  East 

ThcM  various  rites  are  jealously  guarded 
ancient  forms,  in  many  cases  of  apostolical 
origin,  and  persons  are  Sot  without  great  diffi- 
calty  ollowM  to  pass  tram  one  to  anoUier  or 
even  commanicale,  although  they  may  worship 
in  churches  of  other  rites.  It  accordingly  hap- 
pens in  some  parts  that  there  will  be  bishops 
of  different  rites  in  the  same  city,  and  in  Lem- 
bera,  in  Austrian  Poland,  there  are  three,  the 
TiWtin,  TTnited  Greek,  and  United  Armenian. 

The  doctrines  held  by  all  these  chorches  ai 
the  same,  and  thdr  form  of  church  government 
is  identical  The  superior  clergy  consists  of 
priests,  bishops,  and  archbiHhops,  some  few  of  the 
latter  being  a^led  Patriarchs.  The  inferior 
clei^,  or  ihoee  in  minor  orders,  consist  oF  the 
deacou,  and  some  subordinate  grades,  which 
differ  in  number  and  name  in  the  different  rites, 
and  have  apparently  differed  at  times  in  tiie 
same  rite.  In  most  chorches  these  orders  are 
merely  used  as  steps  to  the  priesthood,  and  are 
no  longer  real  offices  in  practice 

ITie  Bishop  of  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Pope,  is  Patriarch  of  the  Latins,  and  as  sno- 
cetGor  of  St.  Peter,  Primate  or  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff of  the  variooB  rites.  In  the  government  of 
the  church,  his  immediate  Council  is  the  Col- 
lie of  Cardinals,  trtkosb  number  is  limited  to 
seventy,  and  in  whom  resides  the  elective  power 
on  the  demise  of  a  Pope. 

The  statistics  of  the  Chnreh  of  Rome  are  not 
easily  estimated.  The  following  will  pahape 
be  not  Gu:  from  the  truth : 

ZatiK  ltilt.—WettmKaKipe  lad  CbloDlH.. .  .lM,mXI,WW 
<^wl  AlF.— CuiUd  Omki  In  Oneu,  ToTk*T,  I 

BsHlL  ud  FnltDd I 

acUnatlc  BtU.—WjTi^  DalmiUi,  Polind . . . .  lltjOOOiOOP 

PoUod,  Indlii,  PriI* .'I 

^B-CThoUnlc  BOc—VMioaUtt.ClaiaMt.Vi^- 

l*dCopU,fa. ifMfM 

It*  jKOfUM 

The  Idtin  Catholics  are  by  br  the  meet 


nnmerous.    In  Italy,  Aostria,  Bavaria,  Bel- 
giam,  France,  Spain,  and  Portogal.  as  well  as 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  people,  in  some 
places  established  hy  law,  and  supported  by 
the  government,  in  others,  as  Spam,  France, 
Sardmia,  Austria,  New  Grenada,  liayti,  more 
or  less  fettered  by  civil  laws,  which  hamper 
the  freedom  of  the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions. 
In  the  British  Isles,  Holland,  the  Protestant 


membe™  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  subject 
to  disabilities  more  or  less  severe,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  their  clergy  rather  connived  at  than 
recocuiied  by  tlie  state.  In  all,  the  church  is 
regularly  organized,  and  governed  by  bishops, 
sometimes  titular,  and  thus  forming  a  rcKukr 
hierarchy,  as  in  Ireland,  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  at  others  simplv  vlcaia  aposlolie 
missionary  bishops,  commonly  called  oishops 
in  partibus  infiddium,  as  the  sec  of  which  they 
bear  the  title  is  now  in  some  Mohammedan  or 
heathen  country.  In  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  in 
some  states  deprived  of  certain  rights,  but  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  is  not  fettered  by  any 


Support  of  the  Clergy. — Prior  to  the  Reform 
mation,  the  Catholic  cler^  possescd  Iiu^go 
estates  and  recdred  tithes  m  all  parts  of  Eo. 


CUCJBCH  OF  ROUE. 


rope.  Id  the  reign  of  Edward  TI.  the  Beffeota 
seized  mucb  of  tlie  chnn^  property  in  Eopund, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabath,  the  residnc,  nitii 
the  tiUies,  was  traosferrea  to  the  now  estab- 
lished church.  Since  then,  the  Catholic  cle:^ 
in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, depend  on  the  volnataiy  contributions  of 
their  fiocks.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Holland, 
Protestant  Qennan;,  and  the  ScacdinaTian 
kingdoms,  in  the  last  of  which  the  Catholic 
religion  has  been  most  carcfoll;  watched  and 

In  France  the  revolation  of  1769  swept 
from  the  Catholic  clergy  all  their  property  and 
tithes ;  and,  on  the  re-establielunent  of  Chris- 
tian!^ by  Napoleon,  a  regular  pay  waa  estab- 
lished for  nil  clergy,  whether  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, or  Jewish,  which  still  sabsists.  In 
1834  a  similar  step  was  taken  in  Spain,  and 
all  church  property  waa  flcized  by  the  State, 
wliich  professes  to  give  a  salary  to  each  cler- 
gyman. In  Italy,  Canada,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
nanv,  the  titho  system  still  prevails,  bnt  will, 
in  all  probability,  soon  ^  set  aside,  and  other 
provision  made. 

The  clergy  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
teaiiar  or  regviar.  By  secular  are  meant  those 
living  in  the  world  (BSCulo),the  parish  prieaU, 
chapbkins,  &c. :  by  Ttgulan,  those  who  live 
according  to  a  certain  mle  (rt^ula), — that  is, 
members  of  the  varioos  religious  orders.  These 
orders  consist  of  men  who  bind  themselves 
(religare)  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity and  obedience,  to  the  rules  of  the  partic- 
nlar  institute  which  they  enter.  These  vows 
are  called  vows  of  rel^ion,  themselves  reli- 
gious, and  their  state  of  life  rdigion.  These 
associations  have  in  view,  first,  the  sonctifica- 
tioQ  of  the  members  by  retirement,  mortifica- 
tion and  prayer ;  secondly,  the  service  of  their 
neighbor,  spiritually  or  corporally.  The  houses 
of  religious  are  governed  by  superiors,  some- 
times elected  by  the  members,  at  others  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  the  order,  who  is  gen- 
erally elected  for  life. 

The  members  of  the  orders  are  generally 
divided  into  choir  religions,  l>eing  priests  or 
persons  intended  for  the  pricsthoo'^  and  lay 
Drothers,  who  never  become  priests.  The  reli- 
gious orders  may  be  divided  mto  th£  following 
classes,  viz. : 

Honlu  VMof  in  UmutirlM  (omiwd  hj  Abbola,  Filon, 

Frlnri  llTlnglo  COBrmW,  goTemed  "tij  PtotIbcWh,  Own- 

BcEDlir  Ouki  UtIiw  In  Ocillegai,  bciom,  ul  ^mrmi  bj 
FKniocikli,  Skiperinn,  &c. 

Besides  these  orders,  and  analogoos  to  them, 
are  certain  Congrcgalioiu,  the  members  of 
which  are  sometimes  bound  by  vows,  but 
which  have  never  been  ree<wnized  as  religious 
ordera  by  the  head  of  the  church.  The  nnm- 
bcr  and  variety  of  these  orders  and  congrega- 
tions is  very  great,  and  many  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  created  to  meet  exigencies  that 


have  passed.  In  the  Greek  Ghureh,  the  Basil- 
ian  Monks  are  almost  the  onfy  order,  ae  that 
of  St.  Xcrses  among  the  Armenians.  In  the 
Latin  Church  the  most  wide-spread  and  best 
known  are : 

MoKAsnc  Obsbbs. — Furdy  Contan^ativt. — 
Carthusian,  Cistercian,  iDcmding  Trappists, 
Yallnmbrosa.  Contanplatme  Mixed. — Benedio- 
tine,  Gamaldoleosan,  devoted  to  education, 
literature,  &,c  * 

Friabs. — ^Franciscan  or  Greyfriars,  (includ- 
ing Recollects,  Observantines,  Capuchins,  Con- 
ventuals), Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  Angns- 
tbiana  or  White  Friars,  Carmelites,  Servites, 
Minims,  all  devoted  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  Trinitarians,  Mercedarians,  devoted 
originally  to  the  redemption  of  captives  from 
the  Turks. 

Requlab  Cleres. — Society  of  Jesus,  Bar- 
labitcs,  devoted  to  education,  home  and 
foreign  missions,  Regular  Clerks  of  the  I^oos 
Schools,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Sick. 


CONOM 
lU  or  Prlcirii  of  tha  UbIchi,  itniiA  u 
Prietti  of  the  FOnlcn  HIslgBt,  ittiAri  (o 

lilitH,  deroted  to  Homa  ud  Fonlgii  UuIdiii 
lUrliti,  DT  SodetT  or  the  Sund  Beuta  of 

Uuj,  daTotcd  to  Negro  Ueelooi. 

Lcputiani,  dflToted  to  Homp  uid  Forotfn  UiH 

titrtfl  of  (li«  Holr  Cnee,  devoted  to  1utrueti< 
Snlplbuii  ud    EuiUita,   dBToled 

nienjptoriili,  PAeilouitte,  Or^er  of  Chuitj,  Ont«laii4, 
PntndMliiil  augnlulB,  d*nl«d  ta  Bon*  IBMtoni. 

BBnTHKKHOODS  (not  pribstb). 

mthsn  of  th*  ChrlRUa  Sehooli.  deroteil  to  ImtnetfaH. 
rolben  of  8t.  Juepb,  deroted  to  ImtmctiDn. 
rothenof  (ho  Sodetj  of  M»rj,  deroted  to  iDitmction. 
rothera  of  SI.  John,  of  God,  ud  of  Cunmni,  derDled  to 


Besides  these  orders  of  men,  which  embrace 
many  in  priests'  orders,  there  are  religions  or- 
ders and  congT^ations  of  women,  bound  by 
the  three  tows  of  religion,  and  living  tmder 
particular  rules.  There  are  Benedictine,  Do- 
minican, Franciscan,  and  Carmelite  nuns,  all 
of  whom  are  contemplative.  Au^uatinian 
nuns,  devoted  to  the  sick  as  the  Hospital  dudb, 
or  to  edacatlon  as  the  Ursulines,  the  Preeelita- 
tion,  Viutation,  and  others,  devoted  to  edacsi- 
tion.  The  Congr^ations  are  more  extended, 
and  the  vows  are  ^nerall^  made  for  a  single 
year,  or  some  definite  period,  after  which  the 
member  is  free  to  retire.    Among  them  are 

Beirt,  ud  tha  3li(en  of  tlw 
Ebten  i^  duiitr,  deroted  to  cdncttlaD,  hntdtala,  imj 
poor  and  Ail 


ni*  UdiM  of  the  e 

ConmrntloD,  derc 
Men  ^Cht  "      ' 

1nmii,&c. 

laten  of  MeroT,  d*Tot«dto  Bdiuth— ,  — 

letcn  of   llie  Oood  Ehfpbeid,  deTsted  la  Iba  can   at 

ba  Mia  »i^  of'tbe  Foot,  d*nlad  to  Iba  <u*  c<  Ui« 

be  Slilen  of  Provldanca,  (bl»ck),  danrtod  lo  Iha  adaa*- 
tioD  of  aolond  g(rii.  . 

John  O.  Shu,  Esq- 
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OHURCH  OP  KOME,  MISSIONS  OP 
lie  priaciplea  on  which  the  missions  of  the 

Church  of  Borne  are  founded,  lie  in  her  claim 
to  w>aet«Uc  soccesBioD,  and  an  nnbroken  chain 
of  title  in  bcr  clergy  to  preach  the  Gospel  tad 
admiDister  the  aocramcota.  The  missionaries 
whom  she  seuds  out  bear  the  litar^  of  their 
church,  its  dogmaa  and  practices,  which  have 
left  their  imBreasion  on  the  lan^age  and  cos- 
toms  of  nations.  Before  the  separation  of  the 
Kastero  Churches  from  Rome,  the  Chaldeans 
had  extended  their  labors  to  India  and  Tar- 
taiT,  and  continued  their  missions  long  after 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  The 
Qreelcs  evaagelized  mach  of  Poland  and  Ros- 
^ ;  and  on  the  final  nptnre  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  the  churches  b  those  coun- 
tries generally  adhered  to  the  patriarch  of 
Oonstantinople.  The  missions  of  the  lAtin 
church  were  far  more  varied  and  eite'naive. 
Coder  the  Roman  empire,  all  Italj,  Spain, 
France,  and  Britaiii,  were  converted,  and  em- 
braced the  Latin  rite.  When  these  coantriee 
irere  overrun  by  the  barbarians,  Rome  again 
Bent  her  missionaries  gradually  from  countn' 
to  eoaatry,  the  Cdts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
the  Franks  in  France,  Goths  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  all  embraced  her  forms.  The  Saxons  in 
England  were  converted  by  Aariistine  and 
other  Benedictine  moab  from  Italy;  thee 
Irish  and  English  monks  carried  the  faith  to 
Qermany,  Scandinavia,  and  Iceland,  fonnding 
churches,  which,  in  their  development,  extended 
to  Qreenland  and  the  coast  of  S'orth  America. 
By  the  twelfth  century  the  mas  was  chanted 
in  Laiin  trom  Narragaoset  Bay  to  the  Baltic 
and  Adriatic.  This  voa  chiefly  the  work  of 
miBMonariea  of  the  orders  of  St.  Colombonos 
and  St  Benedict.  The  Crusades  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  orders  of  Friais  gave  a 
new  impobe  to  the  missions.  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  curiod  the  faith  to  India, 
Tartarr,  and  China,  in  the  13th  century,  and 
throa^DOat  Asia  planted  their  conventfi  beside 
the  Nestorian.chorches.  Undtterred  by  the 
f&naticism  of  Islam,  they  entered  the  various 
Hohammedan  conntries  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
hoping  to  restore  religion  on  a  soil  where  it 
bod  once  fiooriahed  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
strag);led  sncceesfuUy  with  Paganism,  which 
still  lingered  near  OtB  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  last  missions  soon  triumphed;  those  in 
central  Asia  gradnally  snnk,  as  wars  made  it 
ImpoBsible  to  keep  np  communication  with 
Europe.  In  Hohammedan  countries  the  mis- 
eionariea  have,  down  to  the  present  time,  labored 
almost  in  vain,  no  considerable  number  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  having  ever  been  at 
any  one  period  won  to  the  tmUi. 

The  cloee  of  the  fifteenth  century  opened 
to  the  view  of  Europe  a  new  world,  Md  a  new 
and  free  path  to  India.  Spain  and  Portugal 
t>^^n  their  career  of  conqueet  in  both  Indies 
nisnonory  leal  was  eicitf^,  and  apostolic  mcL 
from  the  various  orders,  and  from  the  ranks  of 


the  BOcalar  clergy,  hastened  to  attempt  the  oon- 
version  of  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered 
re^ons.  In  the  East,  missions  were  founded 
in  Hindostan,  the  East  India  Islands,  Japan, 
Chin^  Tonqnin,  Abyssinia ;  in  America,  the 
half  civilized  natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
converted,  and  thdr  descendants  now  fonD>the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  enrolled  two  of  Indian  blood  among  her 
canonized  saints.  The  nomadic  tribes  from 
Labrador  to  Cape  Horn  were  visiied ;  many 
were  completely  gdned,  in  other  ports  reduo- 
Uona  were  formca,  and  such  as  could  be  per- 
snadcd  to  enter  were  iustnicted  alike  in  tha 
troths  of  Christianity  and  the  nsa^  of  civil- 
ized life.  Close  on  these  discoveries  came  tho 
religious  feuds  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  defection  of  nearly  every  prince  in  Xor th- 
ern  Europe  from  the  Roman  See.  Stato 
churches  were  formed  in  many  of  the  G^ 
man  States,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoi^  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Scotland,  based  on  tha 
doctrmes  of  Lnther  and  Calvin.  To  compel 
conformity  to  these, ^vere  laws  were  passed, 
and  all  who  adhered  to  the  See  of  Rome  sub- 
jected to  heavy  penalties.  The  Catholic  clergy 
were  oatlawM,  and  every  attempt  made  to 
prevent  an^  educational  establish  men  ts  which 
mi^t  continue  the  Catholic  feeling  or  a  suc- 
cession of  deny.  This  led  to  a  new  species 
of  mis^oa :  colleges  were  established  in  Catho- 
lic countries  for  the  education  of  then'  fellow 
believers  in  the  northern  countries,  and  tho 
training  of  such  as  wished  to  enter  the  priests 
hood  ;  and  from  these  sc 


proceeded  to  their  native  country  to  minister  to 
their  brethren,  and  to  gain  back  such  as  seemed 
to  repent  the  late  change.  Many  suflered  the  pe- 
nalty of  death,  bat  this,  aa  usually  happens,  only 
raised  up  others  to  fill  their  places.  From  this 
period  (he  Catholic  missions  are  cither  Home 
missions  for  instructing  the  ignorant  and  n^- 
lectcd  in  Gatliolic  countries,  or  those  in  wbi^ 
the  exercise  ofreligioa  is  permitted:  Missions  in 
Protestant  conntnes  to  snpply  clogy  for  the 
Catholic  portion  :  Missions  among  schismatics 
to  reunite  them  to  Rome :  Missions  to  Pagan 
nations.  There  ore  no  mieeiona  intended  to  ope- 
rate directiv  on  Protestants  of  any  denomina- 
tion or  Mohammedans,  from  the  (act  that  any 
such  attempt  jeopardized  the  Catholic  bodv  in 
thosecountries  where  penal  laws  prevail.  These 
missions  became  at  Last  so  important  a  put 
of  the  church  government,  that  Grt^ry  XT. 
(1621— 23t  instituted  the  Gongrt^tion  De 
Fropagattoa  Fide,  which  gave  a  new  impniae 
to  the  zeal  and  fovor  of  misdonariefl  and  all 
interested  in  the  missionary  cause.  This  cOD- 
gre«ation  or  department  consisted  of  thirteen 
cardinals,  two  priests,  a  religions,  and  a  secre- 
tary ;  and  to  it  eiclusivdy  was  committed  the 
direction  of  mifsions  and  church  matters  ia 
mis^on  countries.  Considerable  sums  were 
bestowed  by  public  and  private  munificence 
on  this  department,  and  under  Urban  VUI. 
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the  active  reformer,  a  college,  nsnallf  et^Ied 
the  Urban  coU^,  or  the  Propaguida,  was 
erected  and  richly  endowed.  Here  candidates 
fbr  the  priesthood  and  the  misaiona,  ate  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  of  the  gbtie,  and  a 
printing-press  issnea  devotional  works  '~  ~ 
gKgt  namber  of  langnaecs. 

Besides  this  coll^,  there  soon  rose  the  Ar- 
menian College  at  Venice,  the  Germuuc,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scoteh  colleges  at  Borne,  the 
English  coU^^e  at  Rheinis  and  Donay,  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  at  Paris,  the  Irish  collie  at  Lon- 
vain  and  Yalladolid,  and  some  others,  all  in- 
tended to  train  the  missionaries  for  their  own 
countries ;  and  at  a  later  date,  the  Chinese 
college  at  Naples  was  founded  in  the  eame 
view,  and  of  fate  years,  a  missionary  coil^ 
has  arisen  at  Dmmcondra.  Convents  and  re- 
ligions hooses  of  varions  orders  were  also  fonnd- 
ed  on  the  continent  for  natives  of  the  British 


i.  Most  of  these  latter  hnve,  however, 
disappeared,  swept  away  by  the  French  revo- 
lation,  or  truisferred  to  England  or  the  United 
StatM. 

II.  iliaionary  SoeuHes.— There  are,  properly 
Bpeaking.  no  miffiionary  societies  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  simiiarto  those  among  Prolestaats. 
Three  societies,  of  qaite  recent  origin,  the 
Society  for  the  Promffaion  of  Iht  Faitk,  center- 
il^  at  Lyons,  the  LKpoldine  Socidy  at  Fieuna, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Ckild/wod  in  France, 
nuse  fonda  by  a  small  weekly  contribntion, 
which  the  directors  distribate  to  varioos  mis- 
siODS,  as  they  think  proper,  but  over  the  mis- 
sionariea  and  stations  they  exercise  no  control. 
The  varions  missions  are  condacted  entirely  in- 
dependent of  this  aid,  reiving,  in  default  of  it, 
on  other  resources.  The  last  named  society  is 
made  np  of  children,  and  has  a  special  object, 
the  raismg  of  money  to  save  and  baptize  chil- 
dren exposed  to  death  by  their  unnatural 
parenta  in  China  and  Aonani.  Besides  the 
aid  thus  given,  some  missions  have  fnnds  es- 
tablished before  the  present  century,  and  for- 
merly French,  Spamsh,  and  Fortngaese  mis- 
aonaries  received  a  regular  stipend  from  the 
government  The  ^7«at  mass  of  the  mis»oos 
at  present  are  individual  efforts,  supported  by 
the  zeai  and  sacrifices  of  the  bishofs  and  clergy 
employed  on  them. 

III.  Receipts. — The  amount  ruaed  in  1852 
by 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

theFuth,  .  .  .    $950,000 

Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood .      117,000 

81,067,000 
mSSIONART  STATIONS. 
EcBOFB. — I.  Among  the  Protestant  States 
of  Europe,  the  only  countries  where  the  Catho- 
lic church  isatill  a  mere  mission,  are  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.    Here  the  nomber  of 


Catholics  is  very  small,  and  no  details  are 
published,  a?  many  severe  civil  penalties  are 
still  enforced  gainst  members,  and  especially 
converts  of  the  Roman  church.  The  whole 
number  docs  not  probably  exceed  150,000. 

2.  Turkey.— Tie  United  Armenians  have 
an  archbishop  at  Constantinople ;  the  Latins 
several  bishope  and  vicars  apostolic  ;  the  dis- 
tinct missions  are  those  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Moldavia,  Jesuits  in  Heisegovine,  and  LozarisU 
at  Constantinople  and  Balonica,  the  l&tler 
aided  in  their  labors  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.' 
The  vihole  number  of  Latin  Christians  is  esti- 
mated at  613,000,  and  is  constantly  on  the  io- 

3.  Greece.— .lu  this  kingdom  there  are  con- 
stant accesMons  to  the  Latin  and  United 
Greek  Churches,  especially  at  Athens,  Pirasos, 
Patraa,  Nanplia,  Navarino,  and  Hcraclia. 
There  arc,  Id  this  kingdom,  and  the  Ionian 
republic  fionrishing  missions  of  the  Capuchins 
and  Jesuits. 

AsiA^l.  Turkey  in  Asia. — ^The  Francis- 
lus  have  had  missions  in  the  Holy  Land  since 
the  Crusades,  which,  more  or  less  active  at 
times,  are  now  push<»d  with  energy.  The  Je- 
suits have  since  tbeir  origin  had  missions 
among  the  eastern  Christians,  won  many  back 
to  Rome,  established  schools,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  clerical  instruction.  At  Antioch, 
there  are  Maronite,  United  Greek,  and  Sj- 
pntriarchs,  and  elsewhere  an  Armenian 
and  a  Chaldean  patriarch,  alt  in  commnaion 
with  Rome ;  and  the  nuinl»er  of  Christians 


2.  Persia. — In  this  country  there  is  a  mis- 
lion  directed  by  the  Lazarists,  and  protect«l 
by  France,  as  well  as  a  United  Armenian 
church  well  established  and  tolerated. 

3.  India.-~Tbe  Hindoo  mission  dates  back  to 
the  conquest  of  Goa,  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1510,  and  was  at  first  conducted  by  the  Fran- 
cbcans,  Dominicans,  and  zealous  secular  priests. 
Its  progress  was,  however,  slow,  tiit  the  arri- 
val of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  io*1542.  By  his 
tabors,  and  those  of  other  Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  numbers  were  converted  on  the 
Fishery  coast,  the  Islands  of  Manar  and  Ce^ 
ion,  and  Travnncore,  while  the  former  mis- 
sionaries renewed  their  efforts  in  other  parts, 
and  gained  to  Borne  all  the  Chaldaic  Chris- 
tians who  had  fallen  into  Nestorianism.  The  ' 
Jesuit  mission  is,  however,  the  most  celebra- 
ted, and  after  Xavier,  owed  its  chief  progress 
to  Robert  de  Nobili  nephew  to  Pope  Marcel- 
Ins  II.,  who  originated  the  plan  of  having  mis- 
sionaries for  each  caste,  adopting  the  life  of 
each.  He  himself  became  a  Brahmin-s^assi. 
The  Blessed  John  de  Brito,  cooverted  the^ara- 
vas,  Aquaviva,  at  Delhi,  won  Akbar  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Goes  trayersed  Thibet 
and  Tartarr  to  Peking.  These  mi^ons 
were  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Porto- 
gnese  and  French  power  in  India,  by  the  per- 
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secntiOQ  of  the  Danes,  bjthedi^tes  as  to  the 
Malabar  rites,  bj  the  BoppressiOD  oftheJesa- 
its,  aod  by  the  tronbles  of  the  French  revo- 
littion.  A  targe  number  of  converta  had, 
however,  been  made,  and  their  descendants  re- 
miuiied  feithfiil.  Daring  the  Dntch  rale  ii 
Ceylon,  Catholtcitv  was  maintained  there  bi 
the  labors  of  the  Portugese  Oratorians.  All 
Biodostan  is  now  divided  into  Ticariates 
apostolic,  for  Boropean  and  Dative  Christians ; 
the  most  extensive  Hindoo  missions  being  those 
of  Madnra,  coodnctcd  bj  the  Jesaits ;  of  M;- 
Bore,  condnctcd  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreie-n 
Hisions  ;  and  of  Ceylon,  by  the  priests  of  the 
Oratory ;  all  of  whicn  are  rapidly  gaining  the 
gronnd  lost  in  darker  days. 

Hindostan  contains  15  vicariates,  16  bishops, 
a  large  nnmber  of  priests,  inclading  500  native 
clergymen,  and  nearly  four  million  of  I>atin  and 
Ghaldee  Obristiaos.  Ceylon  contoios  2  vicar- 
iates, 3  biflhopa,  150,000  Catholics, 

4.  Farther  Indux. — The  Tonqnin  mission  was 
fonnded  by  the  Jesuit  Aleinnder  Rhodes,  who 
labored  io  that  field  firom  about  1624  to  1648, 
and  gathered  a  church  of  30,000  Christians. 
DriveD  at  last  (rom  the  coontnr,  he  originated 
at  Paris  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions, 
founded  in  1663,  and  indaced  tiie  Uolv  See  to 
appoint  bishops  to  Tonqnin.  Since  tnen,  the 
priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  have  hod  the 
chief  direction  of  the  mision  in  Annam  and  the 
neighboring  province  of  Sn  Tchueo,  hi  China. 
"Hie  Jesuits  also  continaed  their  misaion,  and 
by  the  labors  of  both,  many  native  clergy  were 
formed.  The  Cochin  China  micsioD  was  foun- 
ded about  the  same  time  b^F.  Rossi,  and  pass- 
ed also  to  the  Foreign  Missions,  Both  churches 
have  ondorgone  terrible  persecutions,  eve 
late  years,  uuder  the  Emperor  Minb-U 
but  have  steadily  increased.  Tonqnin  coi>- 
tains  six  vicariates  apostolic,  governed  by  12 
bishops.  One  of  these  vicariates  (Retord's.)  in 
1847,  contained  10  European,  91  native  priests, 
200  catechists,  and  aboat  200,000  Christians. 
Another  (Gaalhier's),  2  bishops,  3  European, 
43  native  priesb,  60  catechists,  70,000  Chris- 
tians. Cochin  China  contains  3  vicariates 
apostolic,  all  directed  l>y  clergy  of  the  Semin- 
ary of  the  Foreign  Misions  and  native  priests. 

Siam,  Laos,  and  Camiofia.— These  miasiona 
are  also  directed  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  and  native  clergymen.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  repeated  persecutions,  bat 
are  now  at  peace.  Ava,  Pegn,  and  Malacca 
are  vicariatea,  with  two  bishops  and  about 
10,000  Catholics. 

6.  CAmnv— The  ChiiMsemiBBionwas  attempt- 
ed in  the  thirteenth  centary,  by  John  de  Monte- 
corvino,  who  founded  a  metropolitan  See«at 
Peking,  which  sobaisted  for  over  a  century. 
Xavier  attempted  to  restore  it  in  15n2,  but 
died  DCar  Canton.  After  several  other  at- 
tempts, the  Jesuits  Rnggieri  and  Fazio, 
founded  a  mission,  which,  nnder  the  fp^eat 
Matthew  Ricci  (1584^-1610),  obtfuoed  a  pei^ 


,  manent  footing  in  the  empire.  The  early  J>,>- 
'  suits  adopted  tnc  dress  of  Titcrati,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  esteem  of  the  Emperors,  and  woatd 
probably  have  gained  them  to  Christ,  but  tor 
the  Tartar  invasion.  After  that  change,  pcr- 
secntions  b^n,  and  as  di^rences  aroee  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  on  the  one  side,  and  ihe 
Dominicans  in  Fokien,  and  the  priests  of  For- 
eign Missions  in  Sochuen  on  tne  other,  as  to 
the  ose  of  certain  ceremonies,  these  dissensions 
formed  a  pretext  for  very  severe  edicts.  For 
many  years  the  blood  of  the  Chintae  Chris- 
tians and  their  missionaries  flowed  in  torrents. 
At  present  the  chnreh  enjoys  peace,  althoogh 
the  insargents  are  decidetUv  hostile  to  the  Chi- 
nese Catholics,  and  treat  tnem  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Among  the  celebrated  CThinese  missionaries, 
may  be  named  Bicci,  Schall,  and  Yerbiest, 
mothcmaticians  ;  Marin,  an  American,  who  at^ 
tempted  a  mission  in  1556;  Lopez,  a. native 
Chinese  priest  and  bbhop ;  Denis  de  la  Cm*, 
another  Chinese,  who  died  at  Carthagena,  in 
South  America ;  Navarrette,  Araiot,  Sana, 
Perboyre,  a  recent  martyr.  The  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  French  revelation,  se- 
rioosly  affected  these  missions,  by  cutting  oS 
a.  supply  of  tearaed  and  adventurous  missiona- 
ries. Since  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
and  especially  doce  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  Uie  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the 
mission  has  recovered  much  of  its  former 
extent.  At  the  present  time,  China  contains 
15  sees  or  vicariates,  16  bishops,  84  Eoropeon 

Eriests,  135  native  priests,  many  convents  and 
onses  of  religious  women,  and  a  population  of 
400,000  Catholics.  The  great  mass  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missions  are  directed  by  tbo  French 
Lazarists ,'  the  missions  in  Suchuen,  Yunnan, 
Qaaychoo,  and  Leaotong,  b^  the  priests  of  the 
Foreign  Missions ;  those  in  Chansi,  Chensi, 
and  Hoaqnang,  by  Italii>n  Franciscans  ;  those 
in  Fokien,  by  Spanish  Dominicmis ;  and  those 
in  Chantong  and  Kiangnan,  by  French  Je- 
suits, who  have  recently  returned. 

6.  Corea. — Christianity  was  introduced  hwe 
from  China  abont  1632,  and  has  since  grown 
amid  persecution  of  the  severest  kind.  The 
history  of  the  Corean  Church  is  written  in 
blood.  Her  first  neophyte  was  a  martyr ;  her 
first  Chinese  apostle,  a  martyr ;  her  first  native 
priest,  a  martyr ;  her  first  jEur(^)ean  mission- 
aries, all  martyrs.  The  number  of  Catholics 
is  about*3,000,  directed  by  a  bishop,  two  Eu- 
ropean priests,  if  still  alive,  and  some  native 
clergy.  This  mission  is  entrusted  to  the  Se- 
minary of  the  Foreign  Missions. 

T.  Mongol  Tartar^.— This  is  a  Lazorist  mis- 
sion, directed  by  a  bishop,  3  European,  10 
native  priests,  a  college  seminary,  8  schools, 
and  5,000  Christians. 

8.  Manc/airia. — A  mission  nnder  the  priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions,  with  a  bishop  and 
gome  European  clergymen. 

9.  Thibel. — Missions  were  attempted  here  in 
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the  13th  and  Hth  centuries,  by  St.  Hjacinth, 
of  Poland,  and  Oderic  of  Fraili ;  in  tiis  ITth 
century,  by  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins ;  but  in 
the  iDtervat  Budhism  had  (^wn  up  and  ex- 
pelled all  bat  the  traces  of  Cfariationity.  The 
mission  was  restored  in  184G,  by  the  Lazariste, 
Hoc  and  Gnbet.  Others  have  followed,  and  a 
bishop  has  lately  been  appointed. 

Eatt  India  bltmdt. — Miseiona  exist  on 
of  these  of  ancient  date,  bnt  the  data  ore  not 
very  fiUl  or  recent. 

10.  Japan. — Christianity  was  introdaced  into 
this  empire  in  1549,  by  St  Fraucis  Xavier, 
whohaaconrerteda Japaneseat Ooo.  During 
a  stay  of  two  years  he  visited  several  king- 
doms, and  fbunded  miaaions  which  he  confided 
to  lealons  priests  of  his  order.  The  fmth 
spread  rapidly.  In  1562,  the  Prince  of  Omnra 
«nd  soon  after  the  Kings  of  Bungo  and 
Arimo,  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Pope  Qr^ry  XIIl. 
Soon  after  Taycosomo,  a  powerful  general, 
nsnrped  the  throne,  and  in  1586  issned  a  law 
x^BJnst  Christianity,  which  his  predecessor, 
Nabnnaoga,  had  greatly  fovored.  The  num- 
ber of  Christians  lucre^ed  with  the  persecu- 
tion, and  in  1638,  they  rose  in  arms,  in  Arima, 
bat  were  crashed  bj  Dntch  aid.  Since  then 
the  faith  has  l^n  abnost  entirely  extiognished. 
The  nnmber  of  Christians  put  to  death  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and  the 
annals  of  the  Jesnits,  Franciscans,  and  Domi- 
nicans are  filled  with  narratives  of  the  deaths 
of  members  of  their  orders,  in  Japan.  Be- 
sides Xavier,  the  greatest  misBionaries  were 
Tolignani,  Father  John  Baptist,  a  Spanish 
Franciscan,  Philip  of  Jesus,  a  Uexicao  Fran- 
ciscan, both  cracificd  at  Nongasacki,  Father 
Charles  Spinola,  &c 

The  last  Catholic  priest  who  entned  Japan 
was  U.  Sedotti,  who,  in  1709,  found  means  to 
land,  bnt  he  was  never  again  heard  oC  Within 
a  few  vears  great  efibrts  have  been  m^e  to 
reach  the  forsaken  Christians,  still  said  to  c^st 
in  Japan ;  and  a  bishop  appointed  to  the  mis- 
Mon  has  already  fbnnded  staUons  on  the  Lew- 
Ohew  islands. 

Africa. — 1.  Congo^— The  earliest  mis^ons 
were  those  of  Congo,  b^nn  by  the  Dominicans, 
Franrascans,  and  Jesuits.  From  1500  to  abont 
1960  the  snccess  was  great ;  the  king  eai  many 
of  his  people  were  convcrtftJ,  native  priesto  or- 
duned,  and  one  rsosed  to  the  episcopacy.  Ca- 
'  tholicity  flonrished  hero  for  many  years,  but 
insensibly  declined  for  want  of  priests.  The 
Oarmeliles  established  missions  in  Guinea,  the 
Jesuits  in  Angola  and  Loango ;  and  on  these 
chiefly  the  Catholics  of  Congo  depended,  ss 
late  as  1622.  In  1645,  the  Capuchins  nnder^ 
took  the  mission,  headed  by  Fwr  Francisco 
de  Pampcluna,  once  a  military,  officer  of  high 
rank.  This  body  and  their  anccefsors  con- 
tinned  the  mission  till  about  1700,  when  Cis- 
tercians took  their  place.  About  the  middle  of 
the  Ust  century,  the  priests  of  the  Foreign 


Missions  established  stations  in  Loango,  and 
converted  many.  These  mis^ons  still  esist  in 
several  parts. 

2.  Barbary. — Misdons  have  &om  the  eailiest 
times  been  conducted  here  by  Franciscans,  - 
Dominicans,  Trinitarians,  and  Ma^edariaos, 
still  later  by  the  Jesuits  and  Lazorists.  The 
nomber  of  Christians  is,  however,  veiy  small, 
and  the  clergy  do  not  nnmber  a  score. 

3.  Egypt. — The  Latin  mimion  here  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  Father  Sicord 
was  the  leader.  Haov  Copts  were  recalled  to 
the  Latin  Chorch,  and  are  now  directed  by  La- 
zorist  missionaries,  aided  by  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  School, 

4.  Abyssinia. — The  Portoguese,  about  1S30, 
attempted  to  convert  the  schismatics  of  Abys- 
sinio,  and  revive  morality  and  learning  ;  bat 
the  efforts  and  the  seal  of  Uie  Jesuits  failed ;  the 
raisaionariea  were  eiclnded,  after  a  long  petae- 
cntion.  In  1839,  the  miauoa  was  revived  by 
the  Lazorists,  and  a  bishop  appointed,  while 
the  OoUa  country  was  allotted  to  the  CapachiDB, 
in  1846.    (See  .^^into.) 

G.  Madagaxar. — The  first  missions  among 
the  Malagasies,  was  begun  by  the  LauristfC 
in  1648,  and  continued  till  1674,  when  Louis 
XIV".  forbid  French  vessels  to  stop  at  the  is- 
land. The  mission  was  revived  in  1B37,  hj 
Hr.  Datmond,  who  fbunded  the  station  of 
Noesibe,  in  1840.  Since  1849,  this  mis^on 
has  been  confided  to  the  Jesnita,  who  have 
made  rapid  progress. 

6.  Othtr  parts. — Missions  have  been  founded 
at  diflferent  spots  on  the  eastern  and  westen 
coast,  which  have  been  discontinued,  or  an 
not  yet  firmly  established.  That  of  Guinea, 
is  the  most  thriving.  A  bishop  was  at  fint 
selected  for  it  Irom  among  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  the  United  States  j  but  on  the  failure  of 
hishealUii'tbo  mission  was  transferred  to  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  who  still  administer  it 

OcBABiCi.— The  first  Catholic  mission  in 
Oceanica  was  that  of  Messrs.  Bachelot,  Ar- 
mand,  and  Short,  of  the  "  Congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jeans  and  Mary,"  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  began  it  in  1B26, 
and  continued  it  till  their  expulsion  by  the 
government  in  1832.  In  the  following  ^ear 
Vicars  apostolic  were  appointed,  and  missiona 
began  at  Gambier,  Tahiti,  and  for  a  second 
time  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These  missions 
are  chiefly  directed  by  priests  of  tie  sodety  of 
Picpry  and  the  Marists.  Other  stations  were 
b^n  in  New  Zealand,  at  Futuno,  in  the 
Marquesas,  Nukohwa,  and  elsewhere.  These 
missions  extended  so  rapidly  that  several  new 
vioariatea  were  formed,  and  in  spite  of  martyr^ 
dom,  disease  and  ahipwreck,  they  are  still  ad- 
vancing. Oceanica  now  contains  8  bishopa, 
10  vicariates,  and  300  missionaries. 

America.  ■  1.  Sparath  jtftsmons.-— MisKOns 
were  established  in  all  Spanish  America, 
and  great  nambers    were    converted,    espe- 
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Jly  i_  __ 
BceDOADta  are  still,  the  m^ontj  mingled 
with  the  Spaniab  race.  Even  in  Cuba  the 
"    mi^  blood  is  mnch  mixed  with  Indian 


Spanish 
blood. 


The  missions  among  the  irild  tribes  were  of 
a  di^rent  character.  The  moet  celebrated 
are  those  of  the  Jegaita  in  Paragttaj  and  Cal- 
ifornia, the  mimions  among  the  Uoxoe,  Abi- 
'  pones,  in  Chili  and  New  Grenada.  Fen  of 
theae  ore  now  properlj  misBions,  end  are  mat- 
ter for  a  history  rather  than  a  gazetteer. 
-  2.  PoTluguttt  Miavmt. — The  missio 
Brazil  were  chiefly  conducted  by  Fortaguese 
JesuitB,  who  couTerted  several  tnbes,  although 
their  nninbera  were  diminished  bj  the  craeitj 
of  the  BuTages  on  land  and  piratee  at  sea.  Se- 
veral of  th^  missions  still  sabsist,  bat  detiuls 
»fe  not  easily  accessible  aa  to  their  nmnbera 
ajid  extent. 

3.  JJnited  States  and  Canada.— The  early 
Oalholic  Misuons  in  New  Mexico,  Florida, 
and  California,  were  Spanish.  The  natives  of 
New  Mexico  were  converted,  and  being  now 
ChristiaiiB,  are  not  considered  a  mission.  In 
Florida,  while  a  Spanish  province,  the  Indians 
■were  converted  by  Franciscans,  and  formed 
villages  on  the  Apalachicola  and  aronnd  the 
dty  of  St  Angnstine.  The  English  drove 
these  Indians  from  their  villages,  and  their 
dsscendants,  now  called  Seminolea  or  wander- 
OH,  have  lost  all  traces  of  Christianity.  The 
Upper  California  missions  were  conducted 
by  Franciscans,  and  till  a  recent  period 
were  in  a  very  flonrishiog  state,  but  are  now 
destroyed.  The  Canada  missions  were  be- 
gna  by  French  Jesuits,  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Maine,  abont  1612.  The  Becollccts  followed, 
succeeded  again  bj  the  Jesuits.  Thb  mission 
converted  the  Abenaqnis  of  Mune,  now  form- 
ing two  villages  in  the  slate  of  Maine  and  two 
in  Canada;  the  Qurons  of  Upper  Canada,  a 
part  of  whom  are  Catholics,  still  at  Lorette, 
near  Quebec ;  a  part  of  the  Iroqnois  or  Five 
nations,  who  form  the  three  OathoKc  vilhiges 
at  Caoghnawaga,  St  Begis  and  the  I^ke  of 
1^  two  Monnt^ns ;  the  Algonqnins.  who  form 
B  mision  village,  with  the  last-named  bond  of 
Iroqnob ;  the  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  al^ 
tended  b^  the  secular  clergy;  the  Uont^nois,  at 
Chicontimi  and  Red  Eiver,  nnder  a  bbnop  and 
nflssionarira  ;  the  Qttawas  of  Lake  Superior, 
who  with  the  Ojibwas  and  Menomouees  are 
DOW  nnder  the  care  of  Canadian  clergy  on 
the  Tiorth,  and  on  the  sonth,  of  Bishop  Baxaga, 
a  philologist,  whose  talents  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  government ;  the  Illinois  and 
Miamis,  whose  descendants  are  now  on  Indian 
Territory  and  in  LoniwaDa ;  the  Arkansas, 
whoae  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Kappas, 
sreaJso  there. 

The  Catholics  of  Maryland  bc^n  misNOOs 
Among  the  neighboring  tribes,  bat  tribe  and 
mia^n  have  long  unce  disappeared.  Since 
the  revolatioD  and  the  establishment  of  a  Ca- 


tholic hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  atten- 
tion has  been  gradually  tamed  to  the  Indian 
missioDS ;  two  vicariates  arc  devoted  to  them 
alone.  That  of  Upper  Michigan  contains  one 
bishop,  five  priests,  five  schools,  and  a  large 
numb^  of  Catholic  Ottawas  aad  Ojibwas ; 
that  of  Indian  territory  with  a  bishop,  eight 
clergymen,  four  schools,  6,300  Catholics  of  the 
Pottawotajnies,  Osages,  Miamis,  Utioois,  Kan* 
sas,  and  Kappas.  Besides  these,  tiiere  are  in 
the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  a  Menomonee  and 
an  Ojibwa  mission ;  in  that  of  St.  Paul's,  Min- 
nesota, a  Sioux,  a  Winnebago,  and  three 
Ojibwa  missions ;  and  in  Ort^n  there  are 
missions  among  the  Waskos,  Cayusus,  Pointed 
Hearts  and  Fjatheads, — the  Indian  Oathclics 
of  the  territory  nmnberiog  3,400.  Besides 
these,  a  few  hundred  converted  Indiafts  are  to 
be  foaod  in  California. 

Among  the  celebrated  misdonaries  in  Ameri- 
ca may  he  named  Anchieta,  Bareze,  Las  Casas, 
Bertrand,  Solano,  Oand,  Motolinia.  Brebeaf, 
Dmilletes,  Ohaumonot,  Jogues,  and  in  later 
times  M^coax,  De  Smet,  Point,  Belcour. 

This  b  an  outline  of  the  widely-extended 
and  mnch  diversified  Catholic  missions.  As 
to  their  history,  the  recent  work  of  Henrion, 
"  Hiatoire  (imerait  da  Miisions  Catkoliifves,'' 
and  the  Annab  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  will  give  a  general  idea ;  bat 
rccs  ore  the  accounts  of  the  various  re- 
bodies  engaged  onthesevcral  missions, 
votuminoos  works  which  wonld  oione  form  a 
library. — JoaN  Q.  Shka,  Esq. 

CHURCH  HILL  :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  W.  L 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIEnT: 
This  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1800.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  hod  long  existed,  and  received 
the  benefiictious  from  the  Charch  of  England. 
But  as  they  both  confined  themselves  chiefly  to 
foreign  ports,  where  Christianity  was  ah^dy 
embraced,  there  was,  in  the  view  of  the  friends 
of  Foreign  Miisions,  still  room  left  for  a  Soci- 
ety wliich  should  consider  ttie  heathen  as  its 
principal  care. 

This  Society  was  organized  on  the  principle 

'making  a  specified  contribution  the  condi- 
tion of  membership.  Seven  governors  and  n 
treasurer  ore  elected  by  the  members ;  also  a  ■ 
general  committee,  consisting  of  these  officers 
and  twcn^-fivo  other  members,  for  the  general 
direction  of  its  eSairs. 

The  constitution  and  praclJce  of  thb  Society 
are  regarded  by  its  members  and  managers  as 
in  strict  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples, as  they  are  recognized  in  the  constitation 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
exercises  no  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  fanc- 
tiiHis ;  but  is  an  "  iostitntion  for  dbcharg- 
ing  the  temporal  and  lay  offices  necessary 
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for  the  preaching  of  the  Uo^l  among  the 
heathen. 

The  Society  waa  originally  designed  to  ope- 
rate in  Africa  and  the  Bast,  and  this  ia  in- 
corporated in  ita  name, "  The  Charch  Miasion- 
ary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East."  Bnt  it 
has  extended  ita  opcratiooa  heyond  these 
bounds.  It  Qow  baa  mimions  in  Africa,  India, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indie^  Aoslralasia, 
and  North-west  America.    The  misdons  of  this 


Society,  parUcnlarly  in  Africa,  India,  and  New 
Zealand,  have  been  among  the  most  mccessfbl 
of  Protestant  missions.    Its  mifsionaries  have 

fenerally  been  devoted  men  of  Qod  ;  and  the 
loly  Spirit  has  been  poured  oat  in  a  wonder' 
fol  manner  npon  several  of  its  missions,  pro- 
ducing the  most  aorprising  changes  in  a 
brief  period  of  time.  The  state  of  the  mb- 
gjoDs  of  this  Society  in  the  year  1652  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following 


This  table  is  condensed  from  the  Report  of  { 
1652.  The  following  summary,  from  tlic  Report 
of  1654,  shows  considerable  progress  in  several 
particulars : 

Stations 118 

European  missionarieg         .        .  152 

East  Indian  and  native  missionaries  24 

European  ioj  ajaislants  ...  30 

European  female  teachers ...  14 

Country-born  teachers    ...  14 

Native  teachers  .                .        .  1661 

Commanicanls        -        .        .        .  17,224 
Baptisms  during  the  year,  adults  and 

children  .....  5444 
Estimated  attendants  on  pablic  wor- 
ship   .        -        ...        .        .    107,000 

Ditto  scholars  under  instruction'  .  40,000 

Jnwime.-^The  following  taWe  shows  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society,  from  its  commencement, 
in  periods  of  fonr  years,  with  the  overage  an- 
nual receipts  of  each  period  ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  receipts  have 
been  regularly  and  steadily  advancing,  with 
occasional  slight  depressions,  from  £321  to 
£123,000,  which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  &ir 
index  of  the  missionaiy  spirit  in  the  Church 
of  England.  And,  it  is  to  be  especially  no- 
ticed here,  as  in  other  societies,  that,  beyond  a 


certain  point,  they  begin  to  receive  back  a 
revenue  from  the  churches  they  have  planted. 
In  1853,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  re- 
ceived from  its  missions  £10,783,  being  aboat 
one-tenth  of  ita  whole  income. 


CISTERCIAN  :    A  reformed  Benedictine 

CLARESON:  Station  of  the  United 
Brethren,  on  the  Zitzckamma  rivers,  in  South 
Africa,  among  the  Fingoea.  i^- 


CLEAK-WATEH— CONSTANTINOPLE. 


SOS 


-  CLEAE-WATER:     A   atation    of    the 
ICcthodist  Episcopal  Cburcb  ia  Of^on. 

CLOUDY-BAT  :    A  station  oftbo  Wes- 
leyao  Missioaarf  Socie^  in  New  Zcalimd, 
Hk  north-eoBtem  side  of  the  middle  island. 

CLOISTER  :  A  monastery  or  nunnery ; 
a  house  where  monkf  or  nnns  reside. 

COCHIN:  Theehiefcitjofapilnoipality 
of  the  same  name,  exteoiiiDg  along  thewislera 
coast  of  Southero  India,  between  Malabar  and 
Travancore,  and  under  the  nominal  govern- 
meat  of  a  native  rajah.  A  station  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the  Jews. 

COIMBATOOR  :  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, Sonth  India,  270  miles  south-nest  of 
Madras.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  operations  here  in  1830. 

COLOMBO  :  A  seaport  town  of  Ceylon, 
the  modern  capital  of  the  island  and  scat  of 
government,  situated  on  the  west  coast.  The 
Kirt  contains  the  residences  of  the  governor 
and  most  of  the  British  inhabitants.  The 
pellah,  or  inner  town,  has  a  mixed  population 
of  Dutch,  Portagnese,  and  then'  descendants. 
The  native  Ceyioncse  reside  chiefly  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  town  within  the  walls  is  regularly 
laid  ont,  and  bniit  very  much  in  the  European 
style.  Colombo  is  sitnated  in  the  centre  of 
the  einnamot)  conntry,  and  is  the  depot  for 
ne«ly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island,  and 
has  a  somewhat  extensive  trade  by  means  of 
internal  navigation.  Its  climate  is  healthy, 
though  dtalructive  of  books,  clothing,  &c. 
This  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  Bishopric  of  Cey- 
lon, and  the  missionaries  of  the  Chnrch  Mls- 
Bionni^  Society  and  of  tbe  Society  for  the  Pro. 
jH^atiou  of  the  Gospel,  are  onder  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  have  each 
their  missionary  stations  at  Colombo. 

COLES  BERG ;  Station  of  the  London  and 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies,  in  South  Afri- 
ca, in  the  district  of  Colesberg,  near  the  Cra- 

COMBACOXUJf:  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  the  caslem  coast 
of  southern  Hindosfan,  25  miles  from  Tanjore. 
It  was  formerly  thf  capital  of  the  Cholas,  one 
of  the  most  ancifliit  Hindoo  dynasties  in  the 
Bouth  of  India  offnhich  any  traces  have  beeo 
discovered,  and  ^ho  gave  their  name  tfl  the 
whole  coast  of  tholamandnl,  or  Coromandcl. 
The  population' ia  about  40,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE:  The  first  and 
largest  stotiorf  of  the  American  Board  among 
tbe  Armeniaifis  and  Jews  of  Turkey,  and  where 
the  Free  C'hjSrch  of  Scotland  and  liondon  Jews' 
Society  half,  miswooB  to  the  Jews.  Lat.  il° 
N.,  long.  2ko  K  This  magnificent  city,  the 
capital  of  ^he  Turkish  empire,  has  a  popnJation 
according  io  the  best  estimates,  of  aboot  500.- 
000  in  the  l  city  proper,  and  of  about  as  much 
more  in  tfaei  subnrbs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbor,  amp  on  the  Bosphoms.    Taking  the 
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whole  together,  it  may  be  divided  as  follows  i 
Turks  and  other  Mohammedans,  500,000 ; 
Greeks,  (including  all  of  the  Creek  church) 
200,000  ;  Armenians,  160,000  ;  Jews,  80,000 ; 
Franks  (foreigners  not  subject  to  the  Porte, 
and  who  wear  the  hat  inst^  of  other  head- 
dresses,) 40,000  ;  and  20,000  not  included  nnder 
the  other  heads.  (See  Armeniani  and  (Mental 
Clt^iltia^s^ 

COFT'S:  A  name  given  to  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  profess  the 
Christian  faith  according  to  the  sect  of  tbe 
Jacobites  or  Evlf/c/iians,  called  Monapkysitts, 
from  thdr  distinguishing  tenet  They  difier 
in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  from 
the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  but  the  principal 
ground  of  their  separation  from  other  Chris- 
tians lits  in  their  belief  in  relation  to  the  na- 
ture of  Christ  They  maintain  that  the  divine 
and  human  natures  so  coalesce  as  to  become 
one,  and  therefore  they  reject  the  council  of 
Chalccdon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great 
Their  government  is  episcopal ;  and  they  have 
a  patriarch  or  metropolitan,  at  Alexandria, 
who  is  head  of  the  whole  chnreh,  and  is  said 
to  have  140  bishoprics  in  Egypt.  Syria,  Nubia, 
and  other  countries,  besides  the  Abnoa  of 
Abyssinia,  who  is  also  nominated  and  consecrot. 
ed  by  him. 

Entychius.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  the 


in  exile.  But  his  party,  with  Dioscorns  at  their 
head,  shortly  after,  called  a  council  at  Ephcsus. 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Chalcedon,  which  had 
condemned  EutychiuB.and  in  their  turn  excom- 
municated the  Pope  and  all  the  bishops  who 
adhered  to  him.  This  is  tbe  origin  of  the 
breach  between  the  Latin  and  AJenandriaii 
churches,  which  all  the  efforts  of  Rome,  for- 
centories,  have  failed  to  heal.  Dioscorxis  was. 
however,  anathematized  and  banished ;  hut  his 
successor,  who  was  nominated  by  the  court  at 
Constantinople,  was  assassinated  by  the  Mono- 
pbysiles.  After  this,  there  were  two  patri- 
archs ;  and  the  Greek  party  being  favored  by 
the  government,  obtained  the  ascendancy. 
But  on  the  invasion  by  the  Turks,  the  Mono- 
physites  joined  the  invaders,  and  thus  obtained 
the  conmmation  of  all  their  privileges,  and 
ascendancy  over  their  rivals.  They  practice 
both  eircnmcision  and  baptism.  Confession 
is  observed,  but  instead  of  ncing  private  and 
particular,  it  is  public  and  general.  They  are 
strict  in  their  &sts,  and  loose  in  their  morals. 
Divorce  is  allowed  on  easy  terms. 

The  Patrbrch  of  Alexandria  is  chosen  bj 
the  bishops  of  the  Coptic  church.  He  is. 
obliged  to  preach  once  a  year  to  bis  clergy, 
while  their  province  is,  on  set  days,  to  r^ 
homilies  and  legends  to  the  laity.  The  priests 
and  inferior  ministers  are  allowed  to  marry 
before  ordination.  None  but  the  lowest  claasea 
become  ecclesiastics,  who  are  eiccswvely  igno- 


rant, yet  held  i 


by  the  pet^le. 


COPAT— DELAWABE. 


□a£tic  life  is  IieM  ia  bigh  esteem,  thoee  who 
devote  themselves  to  it  living  io  great  aiwt<a'- 
ity,  in  deserts,  sleeping  in  their  clothes  on  the 
ground,  aod  every  cveniog  proBtnitiDg  them- 
selves 150  times  nith  their  ace  bikI  breast  on 
tlie  groand.  But  tliej  are  all  of  the  lowest 
class  of  people,  and  live  od  olme.  The  prespnt 
condition  oi  the  Copts  ma;  be  learned  ^m 
the  foliowing  eslract  of  b,  Icttw  written-  in 
1840,  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  bj 
Eev.  H.  Tattam  :  "  I  have  just  retorned  from 
visiting  the  Coptic  CliriBtiiuia  in  every  part  of 
Egypt ;  and  during  tny  stay  io  the  counti7, 1 
entered  meet  of  their  convents.  They  are  in  a 
very  low  state, as  regards  pure  Christianity,  hav- 
ing only  its  name  and  form,  without  the  inSo- 
ence  of  Christian  principle  upon  the  heart  and 
life.  The  Christian  religion  is  now  folly  toler- 
ated, and  all  its  professors,  of  every  denomina- 
tion,receive  protection,  and  enjoy  equal  privi- 
legea  with  tlie  Mohammedans.  Althoogh  leBrn- 
ing  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  Copts,  jet  they 
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any  poblications  presented  them  by  English 
Christiana.  They  have  a  poor  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  Arabic  manuscript,  and 
a  better  one  of  the  New." — Edinburgh  Enat- 
dopedia;  Maaheim;  Buck;  Mimtmary  Gviae 
Book.    For  mis^ou  see  Eotft  and  Abissinu. 

COP  AY ;  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
eioDury  Society,  five  milca  from  the  towD  of 
Jaffna.  Ceylon. 

COBISCO :  A  small  island  on  the  western 
coast  of  AfricB,  55  miles  north  of  the  cqnatoi , 
and  15  to  20  miles  from  the  mainland,  in  the  Bay 
,  of  Corisco,  having  a  population  of  about  4,000. 


capital  of  the  Ionian  Kepoblic,  for  some  time 
the  principal  residence  or  tbo  American  Bap- 
tist mii^ioiukries  in  Greece,  and  still  the  seat 
of  the  only  school  in  their 

COTI'AYAM:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Socic^  in  Southern  India. 

COTl'A:  A  popnloQB  district  in  Ceylon, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo,  a  prin  '  ' 
station  of  the  Chnrch  Missionaiy  Socioty. 
sitoution  ia  peculiarly  beautiful,  tieing  on 
verge  of  vast  gardens  of  cinnamon,  and  sar- 
Tonnded  with  natural  forests,  interq)ersed  with 
gardens  of  spices,  and  groves  of  cocoanut  and 
palm. 

CBADOCK :  Station  of  the  London  and 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies  in  South  Af- 
rica, in  the  disbict  of  Cradock,  north-east  of 
Oraof-Reinet 

CRUDA:  Avill^ein Arracan,andanont- 
fltatiOD  of  the  Arracan  Miffiion  of  the    ' 
rican  Baptist  Miaiionary  Union. 

CUDDALORE  :  A  maritime  town 

Camalic,  India,  extensive  and  popnlooB.  One  of 
the  early  stations  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  and  now  a  station  of  the  Gospel  Pro- 


CUDDAPAH :  A  station  of  the  London 

Missionary  Society,  directly  west  of  Nellort^ 
and  some  50  miles  north-w^  of  Madras.  The 
province  of  Cuddapah  is  about  HO  by  120 
miles  in  extent,  and  conUuns  a  popnlation  of 
r  a  million. 

CUMBERLAND  PBESBYTKKIAN 
CHUEOH.  BoAKD  OF  Missions :  I'ho  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  have  a  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Uissions.  which  resolved  at  its  anniial  meeting 
'-  1853,  to  cslublieb  two  foreign  missions  in 

I  course  of  the  year.  Previous  t«  that,  tor 
several  years  they  bod  cultivated  the  spirit  of 
domestic  missions,  by  calling  on  the  chnrches 
establishing  new  churches  and  sua- 
tainjog  preachera  at  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Alton ;  and  also 
Keokult,  la.  Several  brethren  were  sent  oat 
to  Oregon,  California,  and  I'exas.  The  Board 
of  Missions,  have  employed  special  agents 
to  travel  through  the  churches,  and  take  np 
collcctioQB,  besides  nsing  their  nomerous  pa)>a:s 
and  the  pulpit,  to  wake  a  deep  and  lasting 
missionaiy  spirit  tbronghout  the  100.000  mem- 
'  srs  BOW  composing  their  church.  They  have 
great  amount  of  wealth  among  their  people, 
and  with  their  new  Theological  Seminary,  and 
more  than  half  a  dozen  colleges,  containing  a 
large  number  looking  forward  to  the  ministry, 
what  may  we  not  espect  when  the  fact  is 
known,  that  the  destitute  thousands  of  a  new 
country,  just  reclaimed  from  the  savages,  called 
their  body  into  ciistence! — Rev.  S.  Wnxa. 

CUTTACK:  A  town  in  Eastern  Hindoslao, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  250  miles 
S.  W.  from  Calcutta,  and  170  mUes  north-east 
from  Madras.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
supposed  to  be  about  40.000.  There  are  7000 
houses,  built  mostly  of  mad  walls,  thatched 
with  a  long  coarse  gross.  A  few  are  built 
of  stone  and  brick.  The  town  conta:ns  a 
nomber  of  idol  temples,  but  none  of  them 
much  celebrated.  Tbo  English  General  Be^ 
tists  established  a  mts^on  at  Oottack  m 
1822. 

DACCA ;  A  large  town  in  Bengal,  190 
miles  N.E.  from  Calcutta.  Population  aboat 
300,000.  OccupicdbythcEngUshBaptistsm 
1816. 

DAM  ABA  COUNTRY:  ThecounUyof 
the  Damara,  Nnmaqualand,  Sonth  Africa,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Wesleyans. 

DANISH  AKRA:  See^Unt. 

DARJEELING :  A  atatfon  of  Goasner'B 
Missionary  Society  in  HindoetiU. 

DARLISTON :  A  station  \if  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  Jamaica.'.  W,  I. 

DAVYTON  :  A  sfaUon  of  ^^  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  L 

DEDGAUM  ;  A  station  of  thd  Am.  Board 
in  Bindoetan,  belonging  to  the  Abmednnggnr 
Mission. 

DELAWARE:  The  chief  town  of  the  De- 
laware tribe,  in  Ibe  Indian  terriliory,  sod  the 
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Beat  of  the  Delaware  miasion  of  Uie  American 
Baptist  MiaaioQur;  Union. 

DEIJII ;  A  celebrated  city  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  GWne  name,  and  tbe  ancient  metropolia 
of  tbe  Faian  and  Uo^l  empires.  It  ia  ait- 
nated  on  the  Jamna,  830  milce  N.  W.of  Col- 
cotta — (raveling  didtance,  960.  Popnlation 
about  200,000.  In  its  period  of  ^Irndor. 
Delhi  was  a  city  of  vaat  eiteat,  as  is  evinced 
by  its  rnins,  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
Dearly  as  large  a  sorface  as  Iwondon,  West- 
minster, and  Sonthwark.  The  present  city  is 
about  seven  miles  in  circnit,  and,  althonga  it 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  ancient  city, 
which  13  said  to  have  contained  two  millions 
of  inhabitants;  yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
aDoient  cities  of  Hiudoetan,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  will  be  fonod  to  rival  modem  Delhi 
in  the  wcattAiofitsbazars,or  in  the  activity  and 
enterpriM  of  its  population.  The  ruins  of  old 
Delhi  cover  the  plains  for  an  extent  of  nearly 
eight  miles  to  the  sonth  of  the  modem  city, 
and  connect  it  with  the  village  of  Cattuh,  ex- 
hibiting, throughout  this  vast  tract,  one  of  the 
moet  striking  scenes  of  deflation  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  not  been  the 
scene  of  much  important  missionary  labor,  ._ 
cept  by  the  Bnglish  Baptists,  who  commenced 
their  operations  here  in  1818. 

DEMAEABA :  See  Wat  Indes. 

DHARWAR  :  A  fortified  town  in  thepro- 
Tince  of  Bejapoor,  India,  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name.  Popnlation  of  the 
district,  600,000.  A  sUtion  of  the  Qerman 
Missionary  Society, 

DIEP  RIVEE  :  A  station  of  the  Weslcyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Little  Mamaqualand, 
South  Africa. 

DINDIGUL :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  Sonthern  Uindostan,  connected  with 
the  Madnra  Mission. 

DiXAJFOOR:  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  India,  about  260  miles  north 
of  Calcutta.  Popnlation,  20,000.  A  station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

DOHNATOOR:  A  station  of  the  Chnrch 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
BindosUn. 

DOMINICA  :  See  Wat  Indies. 

DONG-TAHN  :  A  Karen  viil^e.  33  milffl 
from  Maulmain,  in  Bnrmah,  and  an  cut-sta- 
tion of  the  Manlmain  Mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Usioo. 

DRY  HABBOR :  A  statiou  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W  I. 

DRY  Rr\T;R  r  A  sUtion  of  the  Weeley- 
ans  in  Trinidad,  W.  L 

DUKE  TOWN  :  Station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland,  about  50 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar  river, 
in  West  Africa. 

D'UEB  AN  :  A  sUtion  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  among  the  Fingoes,  in  Kaf- 
fraria,  S.  A.    Also,  a  station  of  the  same  So- 


ciety in  the  Natal  district,  same  as  Port 

DWIGHT:  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among- the  Cherokee  Indians. 

DYSALSDORP :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  45  miles 
north  of  Pocaltfldorp,  commenced  in  1836. 
This  station  prcecuts  a  very  extensive  Geld  for 
misaionaiy  operations.  In  the  neighborhood, 
there  is  a  tnu:t  of  country,  the  Congo,  vei; 
densely  populated. 

KAKLY  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  : 
Chtistianitv  ia  essentially  missionary.  Its 
Great  Author  announced  it  to  the  world  as 
the  only  true  religion ;  and  it  has  ever  been 
aggressive  in  its  character.  The  missionary 
enterprize  ia  but  Christianity  in  action,  carry- 
ing out  the  design  of  its  Founder,  to  subdue 
the  whole  world  to  himself.  This  was  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  apostles  after  the 
wonderful  impulse  which  they  received  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  as  they  went  everywhere,  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  last  command,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  V/xL,  who  re- 
ceived his  commission  directly  from  Christ, 
after  His  ascension,  was  the  first /omgn  mis- 
sionary, having  been  appointed  as  the  apoetle 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  graphic  record  of 
his  labors  and  successes,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  shows  how  wcU  he  fulfilled 
bis  commission,  and  presents  him,  for  alt  time 
to  come,  as  the  Model  Missionary.  Respect 
ing  the  labors  of  the  other  apostles,  we  pos- 
sess but  slender  information.  A  few  brief  no- 
tices in  the  Acts,  and  some  vague  and  uncer- 
accounts  from  ecclesiastical  history,  are 
all  that  have  reached  us.  Yet  these,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  established  lact,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation,  the  Gospel 
was  propagated  tbronghoat  the  then  known 
world,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  their  lives 


must  have  been  devoted  to  the  i 


T^ 


PsTKB  appears  to  have  directed  h_ 

labors  chiefly  to  tae  dispersed  Jews,  to  whom 

C'Jes  are  directea  Christian  antiquity 
to  him  a  settlement  in  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  in  Parthia ;  bat  he  appears  to  have 
extended  his  mi^onary  tours  as  far  as  Baby- 
loo,  where  his  flrst'^istle  is  dated,  and  which 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  metro- 
~  oiia  of  the  eastern  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
lusebins  states  that  he  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  the  providence  of  God,  to  oppose  the  here- 
tical schemes  of  Simon  Magus ;  and  this 
statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  re- 
centiy_  discovered  work  of  Hippolytos.  And 
tradition  makee  him  to  have  soSered  cmcifix- 
at  that  place,  being  placed  on  the  cross  at 
own  request,  with  his  head  downwards, 
deeming  himself  unworthy  to  sufier  after  the 
manner  of  his  Master.'  But  the  whole  state- 
ment as  to  his  ever  having  been  at  Rome  b  of 
questionable  authori^. 

James,  the  son  of  Zebedce,  b  represented 
as  having  labored  among  the  Jews  who  were 
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scattered  abroad  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
neighboring  countries ;  bat  as  be  resided  sere- 
ral  jears  at  Jerusalem,  and  finally  fell  a  ( 
fice  to  the  craelt;  of  Herod,  it  is  not  probable 
that  his  traveb  were  either  fraqnent  or  ex- 
tensiTe.  Ahdrew  seems  to  have  choeen  Sq/- 
tkia  and  the  adjacent  coantries  as  the  scene 
of  his  missionary  exertions.  He  passed  along 
the  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  rcturoed  to 
Byzantiam,  now  Called  Constantinople,  where 
he  labored  in  word  and  doctrine  with  consider- 
able BQCCeSB.  He  afterwards  traveled  tbrongh 
Thiace,  Macedonia,  Theesaly,  Achaia,  and 
Epirns,  preaching  repentance  and  forgiveness 
of  sing  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ.  Philip 
is  considered  as  the  aposUe  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  is  sapposcd,  in  conjnnction  with  Andrew, 
to  have  sown  the  seed  of  Divine  troth  among 
the  inhabitanis  of  Scfthio.  In  the  latter  part 
of  bis  life  he  preached  at  Hierapolis,  in  Putj- 

E'a,  where  he  sealed  his  mission  with  his  blood. 
tsTHOLOMEW,  wLo  IB  sopposed  to  bo  the 
same  with  Nathantel,  extended  hb  traveb  as 
far  as  India,  on  this  tride  the  Ganges,  where  he 
instracted  the  inhabitants  in  the  revelation  of 
Divine  truth,  and  at  his  departure  presented 
them  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He 
is  also  saia  to  have  preached  in  L^caonia. 
Thoius,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Je- 
rome, was  B  very  active  and  nseful  missionaiy, 
who  labored  omoug  the  Mcdes,  Persians,  Par- 
thians,  Bactrions,  Oarmaniatis,  HjTcanians, 
and  Magiana,  The  Portngnese,  when  they 
visited  India  in  tbo  sixteenth  centnrj,  discov- 
ered traditions  and  ancient  monnmenls,  which 
they  regarded  as  evidence  that  this  apoetie  had 
preached  there.  The  Chaldean  Christians 
throughout  all  Asia  regard  Thomas  as  their 
apostle  ;  and  the  Syrian  Christians  of  India, 
on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  to 
the  nnmber  of  200,000,  hold,  with  a  constant 
and  uniform  tradition,  that  this  apostle 
was  the  founder  of  their  churches.  He 
Bud  also  to  have  visited  Ceylon.  These 
ieting  traditions  are  corroborated  by  ancient 


declaring  the  glad  tiding  of  salvation  ;  and 
there  to  have  written  his  GootkI,  about  the 
time  that  the  apostles  Fcter  and  Paul  suGfercd 
martyrdom  at  Rome.  He  then  went  as  a  mis- 
Bionary  into  Ethiopia,  Pertia,  Partkia,  and 
Jtidio ,'  and,  either  in  the  latter  of  these  pla< 
or  in  Abyceinia,  he  soflered  martyrdi 
SnioN,  called  ZdtOa,  appcwa  to  have  traveled 
throogh  E^jpt,  Cyrene,  Asia,  Libiia,  and  Mau- 
rilania.  hicephorus  asserts  that  he  introduced 
the  tjospel  to  Britain,  where  he  preached,  and 
wrought  many  miracles.  Others,  however, 
areof  opinion  that  ho  directed  his  route  toward 
Persia,  where  he  labored  till  he  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

JouN,  the  beloved  disciple,  called  /oAtt  the 
Divine,  shared,  for  some  time,  with  Peter,  in 


preaching,  workmg  miracles,  and  endnrii^  se. 
vere  persecntion  aX  Jeniaolaa ;  and  in  Samaria 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  by  imposition  of  t^ir 

hands.  About  i.D.  52,  this  apostie  contiooed 
as  "  a  pillar "  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Jwiaa ;  and,  after  that  period,  he  is  eaid  to 
have  carried  the  word  of  life  to  the  inhabit, 
ante  of  Partkia  and  India  ;  but  it  is  more  evi- 
dent that  be  labored  for  some  time  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  persecution  which  raged  under 
Domitian,  about  x.  d.  95,  he  was  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Patmm,  where  he  was  providentially 
preserved,  and  Eavorod  with  a  seriea  of  the 
most  important  vinous.  Under  the  reign  of 
the  empmir  Nerva,  he  was  recalled  from  eiile, 
and  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  coutiiiDed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  till,  at  length, 
he  peacefully  breathed  out  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Bedeemer,  in  the  ninety-unth 
year  of  his  age. 

JuDE,  or  Judas,  not  hcariol,  commenced  his 
missionary  labors  in  Jndita,  GalJee,  Samaria, 
and  Idumea ;  and  afterwards  extended  his 
travels  to  Mesoootamia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Libya ;  and,  eiuier  in  the  latter  place  or  in 
Persia,  the  faithfulness  of  bis  preaching  was 
rewarded  by  a  cruel  death.  Jaues  tbb  Ifss 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  his  labws 
beyond  the  Jewish  metropolis,  where  he  met 
hb  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

For  a  fuller  accoont  of  the  labors  t^  each 
of  the  apostles,  see  a  summary  in  Fabridus 
Lux  Evane-  cap.  5,  pp.  95-114;  I^rdner 
XVII.  p.  239;  Prof.  Burton's  Eedes.  Hist.  I.  281. 

From  highly  respectable  anthorities,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
in  Britain  in  the  first  century.  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfieet  b  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  planted  in  thb  island,  in  the 
time  of  the  apostics ;  as  Eosebius  distinctly 
states  that  some  of  them  had  "  passed  over 
the  ocean,  and  preached  in  the  British  isles : " 
and  Theodorct  mentions  the  Britons  among 
the  nations  whom  the  "  fishermen,  pnbUcans, 
and  tentmakers,"  as  he  styles  them,  had  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
Jesna.  Gildas,  the  earliest  of  our  British  his- 
torians, speaking  of  the  memorable  revolt  and 
overthrow  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicca, 
about  A.  D.  60,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
Qoepet  then  began  to  be  soccessfull;  published 
in  the  country ;  and  tbo  correctness  of  his 
statement  is  supported  by  those  ancient  Cam- 
brian records,  called  the  Friadea.  In  theee  it 
b  stated  that  the  celebrated  Caractacus,  who, 
after  a  war  of  nine  years,  was  betrayed  to  the  , 
Romans,  was,  together  with  his  father,  Breu- 
nius,  and  the  whole  family,  carried  prisoners  ta 
" "    \  about  the  year  53,  where  they  remained 


At  thisti 


e  the 


for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
word  of  life  was  preached  in  the  imperial  city ; 
and  Brennius,withothersofhis  filially,  became 
professed  mcml>ers  of  the  Christian  church. 
At  the  expiration  of  seven  years  they  wen 
permitted  to  return,  and  were  thus  fiiniished 
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with  a  laTorable  otgiortniiit;  or  iDtroducingj 
tiie  Gospel  into  their  own  coontry.  It  is  also 
said  that  throe  Christiiuis,  one  an  Israelite, 
and  the  other  two  Geatilea,  with  whom  the; 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating,  accom- 
panied Ihem  from  Rome,  and  became  inslrn- 
mental,  as  preachers,  in  reclaiming  man^  of 
the  Brilona  from  their  ancient  Baperstitions, 
and  instrnctiag  them  in  "  the  tmth,  as  it  is  in 


his  SOD  CIjlliD,  and  liia  ilaoghtcr  Eigar, 
both  ranlicd  among  the  British  saints.  That 
son  is  represented  as  the  grandiather  of  King 
Lacios,  who  made  great  exertions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  in  Siluria,  the  conntrj 
of  his  ancestors  ;  and  even  the  celebrated 
King  Arthnr  seems  to  hare  been  a  descendant 
of  ^13  lamily.  Kigar,  the  danghter  of  Corac- 
tacDS,  is  said  to  have  bestowed  her  hand  on  a 
British  chicflam,  whose  domain,  colled  Caer 
Sarllog,  is  now 'known  b;  the  name  of  Old 
Baram;  and  Claadia,  one  of  her  sisters,  is 
BDpposed  to  have  become  the  wife  of  a  Boman 
senator,  named  Pndens. 

Wititin  tittle  more  than  one  bondred  years 
from  our  Saviour's  passion,  Jtutirt  majiyr 
places  Christians  in  cverj  country  known  to 
the  Romans,  which  most  have  included  Britain. 
Irenxos  also  asserts,  that  oar  holy  religion 
was  propagated  to  earth's  utmost  bounds  by 
the  Apostles  and  their  disciples.  Again  he 
mentions  the  Cdta  among  the  nations  then 
enlightened,  the  Celtic  race  being  then  seated  in 
t^e  British  lales.  Tertvilian  speaks  of  British 
districts  inaccesdble  to  Boman  arms,  bat  sab- 
dned  by  Christ  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  sums  up 
at  length  the  evidence  relating  to  this  sabject ; 
and  to  his  argument  the  carious  reader  is  re- 
ferred. Itappeare  evident,  however,  not  only 
that  there  was  Christiauity  in  Britain  at  a 
very  early  period,  bat  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lated Church,  with  its  bishops,  who  were  sum- 
moned to  foreign  councils,  where  matters  of 
TitaJ  importance  were  discussed  and  deter- 
mined, long  before  Augustine  was  sent  by 
Gr^ry  the  Qreat,  to  convert  the  British  Isles 
to  Bome. 

Meet  foithfiilly  did  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  fulfil  their  commission;  for  by 
them  the  Gospel  was  preached,  not  only  to 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  also  to  Bri- 
tons, (iauls,  Spaniards,  Hindoos,  Arabians, 
Fcrsians,  and  Scythians.  Oth«s  were  sent 
out  by  them  who  emulated  their  fidelity.  An 
oriental  writer  relates  that  all  Persia,  all  parts 
of  Asyria,  Armenia,  and  Media,  the  regions 
about  Babylon,  Haz,  and  Gala,  to  the  borders 
of  India,  received  the  Gospel  and  its  institu- 
tions, from  the  hands  of  Aghons,  the  silk- 
weaver,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  Hoddens 
or  Thaddeiis.  This  took  place  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.—  " 
f tola's  Indiaa  Chvrck  History,  pp.  27,  29. 


Cbsittbt  H.— In  the  second  centory,  the 
march  of  divine  truth  was  steady  and  trium- 
phant. EusAias  informs  us  that  the  followera 
of  the  Apostles  imitated  their  example,  in 
distribatii^  their  worldly  goods  among  the 
necessitous  believers  ;  and  quitting  their  own 
country,  went  forth  into  distant  lands  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel  Among  them  were  An- 
aronieiu,  Arisbirdius,  Crtscem,  'Marcos,  Sylva- 
nut,  and  TVopAimiu ;  and  to  these  were  aft^ 
wards  added  Pantaaus,  who  traveled  into 
India;  and  /reTutui  and  Pothinus,  who  came 
from  Smyrna  and  settled  in  Frame.  Tradition 
relates  that  Irensos  was  sent  by  Polycarp 
into  Gaul,  (circ.  i.D.  ISO.)'  It  is  added  also, 
that  Pothinus  received  a  similar  commission. 
(Greg.  Tunm.  Hittory  Frona,  L  p.  27  ;  and 
Cave's  Liva  Fathers,  p.  162.)  Pantienos, 
master  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  in  Alex- 
andria, was  sent  by  Demetrius,  oidiop  of  that 
city,  to  India,  where  he  remafncd  seveml  years ; 
and  on  his  return,  is  said  to  have  brought  with . 
him  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew,  which  had  been  left  by  Bartho- 
lomew. MhatagOTos,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
this  century  wi-ote  an  apologj^  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  says, "  The  Christians  mule  small 
account  of  the  present  life,  but  were  intent 
only  on  contemplating  God,  and  the  divine 
Word,  who  is  from  him  ;  what  union  the  Son 
has  with  the  Father ;  what  communion  Uic  Po- 
ther has  with  the  Son ;  what  the  Spirit  is ;  and 
what  are  the  nnion  and  distinction  BubdsdDg 
between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hdy 
Spirit"  Bardatona,  of  Heeopotamia,  in  alln- 
dmg  to  the  inflnence  of  the  Gospel  on  its  pro- 
fessors, sa^,  "  In  Parthia,  polygamy  is  allowed 
and  practiced ;  bat  the  Christians  of  that 
countJ7  practice  it  not  In  Persia,  the  same 
may  be  said  with  r^ard  to  incest  And  in 
Bactria  and  Gaul,  where  tiie  rites  of  matri- 
mony are  defiled  with  impunity,  the  Christiana 
act  not  thus.  In  fact  wherever  they  reside, 
their  practice  triumphs  over  the  worst  of  cus- 
toms, and  the  worat  of  laws."  While  the  doo- 
trinea  of  the  cross  were  progressively  spread- 
ing, through  the  labors  of  devoted  misMon- 
aries ;  whue  the  lives  and  deportment  of 
the  converts  illustrated  the  divine  origin  aod 
l>eneficial  eCfects  of  those  doctrines ;  the  great 
work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  occu- 
pied the  hearts  and  hands  of  many  others. 
Ijitin  versions  of  the  oracles  of  truth  were 
multiplied.  That  which  was  styled  the  Salic 
version  was  considered  decidedly  the  best 
The  Syriac,  Ethiopian,  and  Egyptian  versiODS 
appeared  at  no  great  distance  of  time;  but 
their  ^tea  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with 
precision.  The  blessed  truths,  however,  which 
they  contained,  were  so  powerfoily  owned  and 
blessed  of  God,  that  wherever  they  circulated, 
like  a  fertilizing  stream,  they  transformed  the 
moral  desert  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. — 
Sntith,  I.  p.  26. 

Cbntdri  id.— In  the  third  contory,  the 
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progrcsa  of  Chriatianl^  in  the  world  woa  very 
considerable,  thoogb,  trith  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular coaatries  into  which  it  was  introduced, 
the  Game  degree  of  oncertaiDl;  prevails,  as  was 
noticed  ID  the  eecoad.  Origtm  having  been 
iDvited  from  Alexandria  b}?  an  Arabian  priacc, 
encceeded  in  converting  a  tribe  of  wandering 
Arabs  to  the  Chriatiao'  faitL  The  fierce  and 
war-like  nation  of  the  Goths,  who,  inhabiting 
the  countries  of  Miesia  and  Thrace,  made  per- 
petual incursions  into  the  neighboring  pro- 
vinccs,  and  Bome  likewise  of  the  adjoining 
tribes  of  Sarmatia,  received  the  knowlwge  of 
the  Gospel  by  means  of  several  bi^ops, 
who  were  etuier  sent  tbitber  from  Asia 
or  hod  become  their  captives.  Those  vener- 
able teachers,  bj  the  power  of  their  doctrine, 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  became  the  in- 
struments of  converting  great  numbera,  and  in 
time,  of  eonening.and  civilizing  this  rude  and 
barbarous  people.  Fabian,  Sisbop  of  Bome, 
sent  Dionysius  and  six  other  miiisionarica  into 
Gaul ;  and  dnring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Dccins  (A.  D.  250),  and  in  the  midst  of  his 

Krsecutions,  the  Christian  churches,  which 
d  hitherto  been  chiefiv  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  were  consider- 
ably increased.  By  the  labors  of  many  pious 
Qud  zealous  men,  omODg  whom  was  Soiuminus, 
the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse,  churches  were 
founded  at  Pans,  Tours',  Aries,  Narbonne,  and 
several  other  places.  From  these  sonrcea,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  spread,  in  a  short 
tiEB,  through  the  whole  country. 

In  the  course  of  thb  ccotarv  Christianitj 
flourished  in  Germany,  particnlarly  in  those 
parts  which  border  npon  France.  Maternns, 
Clemens,  and  others,  founded,  in  particular,  the 
churcbes  Cologne.  Treves,  and  Menlz.  No 
positive  account  has  been  transmitted  nspect- 
ing  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  British 
Isles  during  the  third  century.  The  historians 
of  Scotland  contended,  iudocd,  that  the  Gospel 
then  first  visited  that  conntry ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  tbat  their  account  may  b 
true.  (See  Usher  and  Stillingfleet  Antiq.  i 
Orig.  Eedl  Brilt.) 

In  this  century,  the  clemency  and  mildness 
of  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  the 
encouragement  which  some  of  them  gave  to 
Christiarity,  tended  materially  to  augment  its 
inflaenca  The  piety  and  charity  of  the  Chris- 
tian disciples  continued  to  excite  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  the  heathen,  and  the  zeal< 
oua  labors  of  Origcn  and  others  in  the  trans- 
lation and  dispersion  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  composition  i^f  different  works  in  the 
defence  and  illustration  oi  Christianity,  contri- 
buted to  iQCreaso  the  number  of  Christians, 
and  to  extend  the  boimdaries  of  the  chnrcb. 
rPearsou's  Historic  View  af  the  Progrtm  of  the 
Oospd,  p.  15.)  Origen  observes,  "  that  so  de- 
sirous were  the  Christians  of  propagating  their 
religion  throi^hout  the  world,  that  some  of 
them  hod  nuacrtakcn  to  travel,  not  only  to 


cities,  but  to  towns  and  tillages,  to  convert  the 
Heathen." 

In  the  third  century,  Christianity  bad  be- 
come so  estensive,  that,  about  the  year  245, 
the  emperor  Philip,  though  evidently  a  world- 
ly-minued  character,  and  but  little  inflneoced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  was  induced  (o 
make  a  profession  of  the  new  religion,  oncl 
openly  to  patrouizu  its  friends  and  adhensta. 
About  the  same  time,  the  light  of  divine  trnth 
was  greatly  extended  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. And  (though  the  power  of  religion 
seemed  to  decline  both  among  the  pastors  and 
profe^ora  in  Africa  and  Asia,  whicD,  from  the 
inroads  of  barbarians,  became  a  scene  of  miser- 
able confusion,)  yet  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  so  over-ruled  events,  that  the  invaders,  bj 
curbing  away  with  them  several  Christian 
ministeiB,  forced  these  p^sons  to  become  mis- 
sionaries, contrary  to  their  own  intentions,  and 
rendered  them  instnuncntol  in  the  c 
of  many. 

Obstubt  rV. — The  firet  Christian  n 
ries  to  Ireland  were  Eieran,  Aibe,  Declan,  and 
Ibar,  all  from  the  British  Churches  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  (Uthful  and  self-denying 
missionaries  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
but  little  sullied  from  its  original  Instre.  The 
period  of  their  arrival  is  very  iikcly  to  have 
been  the  early  port  of  this  century,  when 
British  Christians  may  have  sought  refuge  in 
Ireland  from  the  fury  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, then  raging  throughout  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  Roman  empire ;  for,  as  Ireland  was 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  emperor's  domin- 
ions, it  was  almost  the  only  place  that  conld 
afford  an  asylnm  to  the  Christians,  until  the 
return  of  peace  and  security.  Christianity 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island;  but  even  here  its  pro- 
gress was  slow.  A  few  families  and  solitary 
hermits  conatitnted  the  infant  Church.  Kieran 
is  commonly  r^arded  as  the  first  bishop  of 

In  the  fourth  century  Ckrusostom,  archbishop 
of  ConstantiDOpIc,  maintAmed  many  presby- 
ters and  others  m  P/ianicia,  partly  at  bis  own 
charge,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  pious 
and  well  di^osed  persons,  whose  only  work 
it  was  to  instruct  the  inhabitanls  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  During  the  same 
century,  CoTotantiru,  suroamed  the  great,  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  sccptro ;  and,  in  his  per- 
son, Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Ccesars.  Unfortunately,  Constantino  preferred 
coercive  measures  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, and  deemed  the  sword  a  more  efficient 
instrument  in  tbo  destruction  of'idolatry,  than 
the  milder  endeavors  of  missionary  instruction. 
But  the  order  issued  by  him  for  the  trauscril>- 
ing  of  fifty  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scrlptares, 
to  be  placod  in  the  different  churcbes  of  the 
empire,  was  a  more  legitimate  mia^oQar; 
work.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the 
Gospel,  having  been  carried  to  the  Goths,  hy 
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some  Christian  prisooera,  Ulpbilas,  who  had 
been  appoioted  tneir  pastor  or  bishop,  Qader- 
took  to  form  an  alphabet,  uid  to  traiislate  the 
Scriptnres  into  tlie  tiothic  language.  Frag- 
ments of  this  version  are  stilt  in  existence, 
from  -which  transcripts  have  been  made  and 

SbUsbed  bj  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  and  M. 
lio,  of  Borne. 

Christianity  was  introdnced  into  Georgia  by 
Nino,  a  pions  feniale  who  was  carried  captive 
into  that  conntry,  and  by  her  eiborlationB  and 
I^ayere,  prevailed  npon  the  Cyajmerii 
embrace  the  religion  she  professed ;  but 
BUppoae  she  voluntarily  left  Rome  to  visit  Jo- 
nsalcm,  and  from  thence  proceeded  into  the 
ftncieot  Iberia,  accompanied  by  Sidonia  tmd 
Abrato,  and  sacceedcd  in  establishing.thc  Chris- 
tian religioD.  (Letters  from  the  Cbucbshs  and 
Qeo^ia ;  translated  from  the  French,  p.  107. 
Lood,,  1825,  8vo.) 

(For  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
AVivminio,  in  this  centnry,  see  Abyssinia.) 

Many  of  the  monks,  at  this  early  period,  are 
said  to  have  engaged  in  the  missionary  work, 
and  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in  extend- 
ing the  Christian  faitn,  particularly  among  the 
Persian!  and  SaTOcem.  A  monk  named  Abrsr 
bam  labored  with  sncccss  among  the  idolatrous 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Edeisa,  nntil  a 
chnrch  was  formed,  and  paafors  from  among 
themselves  placed  over  them.  (See  Smith, 
Vol.  I.  page  32  ;  and  JovrOfs  Ckri  ' 
uareha.  Vol.  I.  p.  171.) 

In  Ibis  centnry,  Armenia,  into  which  Chris- 
tlanity  had  before  l:>een  introdnced,  was  com- 
pletely Cbristianized,  throi^h  the  labors  of 
Gregory  ■'  the  Eniightenrr."  The  Gospel  was 
also  further  propagated,  during  this  century, 

During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  a 
large  body  of  the  Gotht,  who  had  remained  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  superstitions,  were  per- 
mitted by  that  prince  to  pass  the  Danube  and 
to  inhabit  Docia,  McEsia,  and  Thrace,  on  con- 
dition of  living  subject  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
of  embracing  Christianity,  which  condition 
was  accepted  by  their  king,  Fritigcm.  And 
Vlphilas,  bishop  of  those  Goths,  who  dwelt  in 
Mcesio,  translated  tiie  fonr  Gospels  into  the 
Gothic  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  utmost  e&brts  of  the 
Christian  bishops  in  the  European  provinces 
of  the  empire,  great  numbers  of  Pagans  still 
remained.  In  Gaul,  however,  the  labors  of  the 
venerable  Martin  of  Tour*  were  so  sncccfflfu! 
in  the  destmttion  of  idolatry  and  Boperstition, 
and  the  propi^tion  of  Christianity,  that  he 
■    ■>  acquired  the  title  of  Iht  Jpostie  of  the 


justly  a 
Gauii. 


In  respect  to  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
propagation  of  CbristiaDity  in  these  early  ages, 
besides  the  evidence  ftmiished  by  the  brief 
Darrativc  'of  Luke,  and  the  incidental  allusions 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Christian  Fathers  have  left 
■Jrandaot  testimony.   .Clement,  who  was  a  co- 


temporary  with  Paul,  says  of  the  labors  of  that 
Apostle,  "  He  preached  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  leaving  behind  him  the  glorioui 
report  of  bis  faith ;  and  so,  having  taught  the 
whole  world  rigbteousness,  and  for  that  end, 
(raveled  even  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
West,  he  at  last  suBered  martyrdom,"  &c. 
{Ckni.Ad.  Cw.  C.V.VL) 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wioto  nbont  one  hundred 
and  six  veors  after  the  ascension,  has  tliesc  re- 
morkabfe  words;  "There  is  not  a  nation, 
cither  of  Qreek  or  barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
name,  even  those  who  wander  in  tribes,  and 
live  in  tents,  amongst  whom  pr^ers  and  thanks- 
givings are  not  om^  to  the  Father  and  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  by  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied Jeens." 

IrciucM,  who  died  i.  d.  202,  speaks  of  the 
ChristiooB  of  bis  time  living  in  the  Court  of 
Rome :  "  Qnt  how  is  it  those  who  ore  in  the 
regal  bolls  arc  faithful  f  Docs  not  each  one 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  Cresar's  utensils, 
and  those  who  have  not,  stand  forth  pie^miDent 
according  to  his  merit!" 

Tertvuian,  who  comes  about  fifty  years  after 
Justin  Martyr,  refers  very  frequently  to  the 
success  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  cross. 
He  says,  "  We,  so  great  a  multitude  of  men, 
almost  a  majority  of  every  stale,  pa^  our  lives 
in  serenity  and  quietude."  ITerliiilum  to  Sai- 
pvlta.)  "  If  we  desired  to  deal  with  open  ene- 
mies and  not  with  hidden  foes,  we  sbuuid  not 
lack  the  power  of  numbers,  and  tbe  intincnce  ol 
ample  resources.  Donbtles  the  Moors,  and  (ho 
Germanic  race,  and  the  I'artbians  themselves, 

any  nations,  however  great,  are  more  nu- 

rous,  yet  dwelling  in  one  locality,  an^  cir- 
cumscribed by  their  own  limits,  rather  than 
diffused  through  the  whole  world.  But  we, 
though  of  yesterday,  have  filled  every  sphere  of 
life:  citie9,ca8tles, islands, tJ)wns,thcexcbwige, 
the  very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace,  the  scats 
of  judges,  the  imperial  palace,  the  senate  and 
the  forum.  They  (the  heathen  adversaries  of 
Christianity)  lament  that  every  sex,  age,  apd 
condition,  and  peraons  of  every  rank  also,  are 
converts  to  that  name."  "  We  have  been  able, 
though  unarmed  and  not  seditious,  but  only 
diffiring  in  opinion,  to  contend  against  you 
by  tbe  odinm  of  separation  only ;  for  if  we, 
such  a  vast  company  of  men,  should  withdraw 
from  you  and  retire  to  some  remote  comer  of 
■  1,  assuredly  tbe  lees  of  so  many  citi- 
ipective of  their  chftracler.wo'uldover- 
spread  your  dominion,  and  at  last  would  bring 
upon  you  the  retribution  of  dcscrtatlon  itself- 
Without  doubt  you  would  be  greatly  terrified 
at  yonr  solitnde,  tbe  stillness  Of  things,  and  a 
species  of  stnpor  as  of  a  dead  city.  You 
wonld  search  for  subjects  in  those  places  in 
which  you  might  have  held  the  sceptre."  {Ter^ 
lullian's  Apology,  Chap.  37.) 

CAryaostom,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of 
thefturtb  century,  attests,  that  at  that  time, 
the  Cbristiau  faith  had  become  almost  univer- 
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aally  'diflhsed ;  he  toys :  "  But  consider  and 
think  within  voarceif,  in  how  short  a  ' 
the  whole  world  became  filled  with  so  many 
chnrcbes,  and  such  populous  nations  converted 
to  the  faith ;  people  persuaded  to  abnwate 
their  country's  laws,  rooting  out  their  old  habits 
and  customs,  and  everywhere  overinrning  the 
heathen  altars  in  the  regions  of  the  Boinans, 
Persians,  ScythiaoB,  Manrians,  and  the  Hin- 
doos, to  the  world's  end." 

And  to  these  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  ancient  Pagan  writers.  Tacitus,  in  ^ving 
an  aeconnt  of  the  fire  which  happened  at  Borne 
about  thirty  years  after  the  ascension,  asserts 
that  Nero,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rumors  of 
having  been  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief, 
had  the  Christians  accused  of  the  crime.  Speak- 
ing of  this  event,  ho'writes  r  "  Thev  only  were 
apprehended  who  confessed  themselves  of  that 
sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  mnllitude  were  discov- 
ered by  them."  This  was  about  si.i  years  aflcr 
Pftal  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
something  more  than  two  after  his  arrivul  in 
Rome  bimsclf.  Pliny  the  younger,  the  gover- 
nor of  Pontus  and  Bitbynia,  on  applying  to 
the  emperor  Trajan  for  directions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  Coristians,  says :  "  Suspending 
all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you 
for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  matter 
highly  dcserring,  especially  on  account  of  the 
great  nuTTtbert  y  persons  irho  are  in  danger  of 
tuffering;  for  many  of  all  ages,  and  of  every 
rank,  of  both  sexet,  likewise,  are  accused  and  via 
be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  thia  super- 
stition seized  cities  only,  bnt  tho  lesser  towns 
also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  restrained  and 
corrected.  Itiscertain  that  the  temples,  which 
were  a/mos( /orsoitn,  begin  to  be  more  freque 
ed ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long 
temtission,  are  revived.  Victims,  likewise, : 
everywhere  bonght  up  ;  whereas,  for  soma  time 
there  were  few  to  purchaae  them.  Whence  it 
is  easy  to  inui^ne  that  nombers  of  men  might 
bo  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those 
that  shall  repent."  We  need  not  pursue  these 
testimonies  Ikrther.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  as  evidence  of  tho  progress  which 
Christianity  achieved  in  tiie  hands  of  its  firat 
missionaries, 

Cektort  v.— At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
ccntnry  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  sovereignties,  nndcr  the  dominion 
of  Arcadiva  in  the  East,  and  of  llonoriw  in  the 
West.  The  confusions  and  calamities  which 
about  this  period  attended  the  incursions  of 
the  Gotha,  the  temporary  possession  of  Italy 
by  Odoacer,  and  the  sul^cquent  establishment 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  were  prejudicial  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  The  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  more  especially  of  those  who 
'  reigned  m  the  cast,  was,  notwithstanding,  suc- 


nations  in  the  empire.  In  the  East,  the  iifift- 
bitanta  of  Mount  Libanns  uid  Antilibanns 
were  indnced  1:^  the  persuasions  of  Simeon  the 
Stylite,  to  embrace  the  Christian  relipon.  Bj 
bis  influence  also,  it  was  introduced  into  a  cer- 
tain district  of  Arabia.  In  the  West,  the  Ger- 
man nations,  who  had  destroyed  that  diviaon 
of  the  empire,  gradaally  embraced  the  T«liffion 
of  the  conquered  people.  Some  of  them  had 
been  converted  to  the  Chriatian  faith  bdbre 
thdr  incursions  upon  the  empire  ;  and  sadi, 
among  others,  was  the  cose  of  uie  Qoths.  It  is 
uncertain,  however,  at  what  time  and  by  whose 
labors  the  Vandals,  Suevts,  and  JJttns  woe 
evangelized.  The  furguntliom.  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Qaal,  received  the  Gospel,  hoping 
to  bo  preserved  by  its  Divine  Author  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Huns.  But  in  general  these 
fierce  end  barbarous  nations  were  induced  to 
embrace  Christianity,  by  the  desire  of  living 
in  greater  security  ami&t  a  people  who,  for 
the  most  port  professed  it,  and  from  a  persoa- 
sion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  majority  most 
be  best  This  conformity,  of  course,  most 
have  been  chiefly  outward  and  formal.— (P«ar- 
son'i  brief  IliflOTic  View  (/  the  Progrest  ^  tit 
Gtmtel,  p.  19.) 

Pope  Celcstine  the  First  sent  Pallodins  to 
Ireland,  where  he  arrived  a.  s.  431.  The  mje- 
was  unattended  with  sncc^  which  rave 
rise  to  a  proverb  among  the  Irish,  that  "Kot 
to  Palladius  but  to  Patrick  did  the  Lord 
grant  the  conversion  of  Ireland,"  St.  Patrick, 
whose  original  name  was  Suecalk,  was  next  ap- 
pointed. The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bmu»- 
ven,  which  lay  between  the  Scottish  towns 
Dumbarton  and  Gla^ow,  and  was  then  reck- 
oned to  the  province  of  Britain.  This  vil- 
in  memory  of  Fatricus,  received  the 
of  Kil-Patrick,  or  Kirk-Patrick.  Uia 
father,  a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  gavo 
him  a  careful  education ;  he  was  instructed 
indeed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  bnt 
he  did  not  come  to  know  what  he  possessed  ia 
this  knou'ledge  until  the  eiperienoe  of  great 
trials  brought  him  to  the  consciousncGS  of  it. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  carried  off,  with 
many  others  of  his  countrymen,  by  Scottish 
-liratcs,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  Hi- 
-emia  (Ireland). — (Neander's  Hittory  of  the 
Christian  BAigion,  Vol,  U.  p.  122.)  He  was 
sold  to  a  chieftain  of  the  people,  who  made 
him  the  overseer  of  his  flocks.  Here  he  re- 
mained six  yean,  during  which  time  he  recdr- 
ed  the  renewing  grace  of  God.  At  length  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  bnt  was  again  r«ci4>tnred. 
But  in  a  short  time,  however,  oe  was  allowed 
to  return  home,  and  not  long  after  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Aftei 
his  ordination  in  Gaul  he  was  sent  in  oomptmr 
with  several  others,  as  a  missionary  to  Irwmi. 
The  porty  landed  at  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  Wicklow,  either  in  the  year 
'""  or  441.     After  preaching  in  difieroot 
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part*  of  Uie  conaby,  St  Patrick  visited  Tora, 
or  Tcmora,  llie  royal  reddence  of  the  moo- 
archs ;  and  here,  Qotwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  pagwprieela,  hia  preaching  was 
moat  Buocesshil.  He  gained  orer  to  the  Gos- 
pel Beveral  zcaloos  converta.  In  an  epistle  ad- 
oresed  to  Caradoc,  or  CtH^ticus,  prince  of 
certain  districts  in  Wales,  after  stating  that 
he  had  been  seLied  by  a  pi«dator7  band,  and 
carrLcd  captive  to  Ireland,  he  notices  the  sac- 
cess  nbicfa  bad  attended  his  endeavors  to  bring 
over  the  nativea  "to  the  obedience  of  the 
&itJi."  He  thus  ofiers  his  reason  fi»'  sabee- 
quently  becoming  a  niisaionary  :  "  Dtrelling 
among  barbarians,  a  Christian  and  an  ex- 
ile, nrged  by  my  love  and  zeal  for  God  and 
the  trulii  of  Chri^  I  wished,  olthooKh  radety 
uid  in  an  mipoliahed  manner,  to  declare  those 
things  from  my  month ;  for  the  love  of  my 
neighbors  and  my  children  in  the  Lord  aroused 
me,  and  compelled  me  to  give  up  my  conntrr, 
my  parents,  and  even  my  life  also,  ir  I  should 
be  thought  woniy  to  teach  the  tmth  to  the 
natiMis."— (9ee  Sir  WUltam  Betkam't  Irish  An- 
ttquarian  Eeseareha,  Vol.  U.  p.  433.)  In  the 
coarse  of  SL  Patrick's  missionary  jonrney- 
inga  he  visited  also  the  BOath  of  Ireland. 
.^Baigus,  the  king  of  Caahel,  received  him 
coorteonsly,  listened  to  his  preaching,  and  be- 
came a  convert ;  bnt  the  earlier  ChciBtiana  of 
the  country,  especially  the  bishops  Ailbe,  De- 
clan,  Kearan,  and  Ibar,  did  not  give  him  bo 
glad  a  welcome ;  they  either  had  not  been  ao- 

aouintcd  with  the  estent  of  his  labors  among 
icir  pagan  conntrymen,  or  they  had  some 
fears  bat  the  object  of  his  visit  might  be  to 
claim  supremacy  over  them.  It  is  espresslj 
stated  thai,  Ibar  would  on  no  accoont  submit 
to'him,  becaose  he  did  not  niah  a  foreigner  to 
be  the  patron  of  irdand.  At  length,  however, 
their  differmeca  were  made  np,  and  they  w^e 
pecsaadcd  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  a 
more  cordial  spirit  St  Patrick,  after  this, 
tetomed  to  the  north,  where  we  next  find  him 
engaged  in  the  foundation  of  the  Sec  of  Ar- 
magh, the  date  of  which  event  is  assigned  to 
the  year  455.  From  this  time  he  appears  to 
homi  ceased  in  a  measure  from  more  ardauos 
labors,  and  to  have  employed  himself  in  hold- 
ing synods  for  the  setuemont  of  the  church. 
Several  uf  the  canons  enacted  in  these  coon- 
ciis  are  still  in  existence,  and  they  serve  to  eln- 
adate  man;  of  the  doctrines  and  customs  of 
the  early  Irish  church.  Whatever  time  St 
Patrick  conU  spare  from  theee  important  avo- 
catioos,  was  passed  in  retirement  at  Said, 
where,  in  prayer  and  meditation  he  ended  his 
days.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  wa9 
buried  near  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of 
DofWa-(  Tddd't  JndaU  Ckurch  in  Ireland,  p.  14.) 
The  effortH  to  evangelize  the  world,  were 
not,  however,  restricted  to  individual  attempts. 
In  the  Sfth  and  severe  succeeding  centonea, 
the  Kaloriaiu  became  the  moet  miesionary  body 
»t  that  time  existing,  as  well  as 


(For  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
missioos  of  this  body,  see  Nestoriant  and 
China.) 

■  Moat  writers  agree  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  early  planted  in  Arabia,  from  the 
great  number  of  Jews  dispersed  among 
these  tribes,  who  claim  their  descent  tVom 
Abraham  and  IshmaeL  Some  have  main- 
tiuned  that  several  tribes  among  the  Arabiaos 
had  reoraved  the  Christian  religion  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed.  An  able  writer 
mentions  one  Phylanhiu,  and  a  whole  tribe 
of  Arabians,  who  inVthe  fifth  centnry  made 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  "  Even 
the  Arabians  themselves  owo  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  very  numerous  in  Arabia,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed,  as  appears  from 
nnmerous  paastu;es  in  the  Koran,  where  both 
Christians  and  Jews  are  mentioned,  as  well  as 
in  their  own  common  histories,  cited  by  Pooock 
and  other  Orientalists.  The  principal  tribes 
that  embraced  Christianity  ^ro  Uamger,  and, 
according  to  others,  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
HomtriUt,  Ghasxai,  Rahia,  Ta^hiah,  Bahra, 
roniuA,  mrt  of  the  tribes  of  Taij  and  Kod&a, 
the  inhabitants  of  NaiaTam  aiid  the  Arabs  of 
Hira:'  (SttMr.Saie'sPrelitn.  Distourm.p.M.) 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptnree  had  been  translated  into  their 
ton^c,  which  wDl  account  for  the  aubseqaimt 
extinction  of  their  churches.  All  nations  that 
have  had  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  lan- 
guage have  stood,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
against  the  seductions  of  Mohammedanism ; 
such  are  the  Greeks,  Syrians,  Armeoiaos,  Abys- 
sinians,  Coptics,  and  some  others.  (See  ¥eates'3 
Iiulian  Church,  p.  41.) 

In  the  same  centu^,  the  conversion  of  the 
Bontiiern  or  lowland  Fids  is  eeii  to  have  been 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  ofa  British 
bishop  named  Niniai ;  and  thon^  they  were 
soon  after  reduced  by  tho  northern  Picts,  tb^ 
heathen  conqoerors  permitted  them  t«  retain 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  baptism 
of  Cumii,  king  of  the  Franks,  took  place  abont 
the  year  496  ;  and  it  has  been  josUy  remark- 
ed, that,  "nothwithstanding  he  was  an  nngodly 
man,  he  became  an  instrument  in  the  band  of 
Providence  to  promote  a  cause  of  which  he 
knew  not  the  value."  Through  the  influence 
of  his  qneen  Clotilda,  who  was  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, he  was  induced  to  profess  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  baptized  at  Bheims,  together 
with  his  sister,  and  three  thousand  of  his 

jopa.    {See  Smith's  Origin  of  Missionary  So- 

iie».  Vol.  L  p.  23.) 

In  Britain,  Christiatiity  was  almost  extin- 
guished by  the  predatt^  incursions  of  the 
Scots  uid  Picts,  and,  afterwards,  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  SaxODB. 

Cento  BY  VI. — This  century  was  distinguish- 
ed by  some  farther  advances  of  Christianity, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  The  Ushops  of 
Constantinople,  under  the  influence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Grecian  emperors,  succeeded  in 
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GODverdng  aome  barbarona  nations,  inlubiting 
the  coast  of  the  Euxiae  Sea,  amoDK  whom 
were  the  Abosgi,  whose  country  lay  Between 
the  shores  of  that  eea  and  Meant  Ooncasufi ; 
the  Hendi,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube ; 
the  Alani,  Lani,  and  Zani,  together  with  other 
nncivilizcd  nations,  whose  precise  situation 
cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertaiocd,  were 
converted  abont  the  eame  time,  daring  the 
reien  of  Justiuiaa.  In  the  West,  Remigius, 
bbhop  of  Rheims,  was  remarkably  successful 
in  Gaul,  where  the  example  of  Clovia  continued 
to  be  followed  by  great  numbers  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Britain  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  in 
the  fifth  centniT,  and  then  became  sabieet  to 
the  Saxonx,  who  forthwith  established  their 
pagan  religioD.  The  Roman  laagna^e.  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  with  all  the  Christianity 
that  eiiated,  were  at  once  swept  away  from 
the  largest  and  ^(st  portions  of  the  island,  b^ 
the  Saxon  invaBion.  The  Britons  were  divi- 
ded into  a  great  number  of  petty  kingdoms, 
and  their  princes  animated  with  as  mnch 
hostility  against  each  other  as  against  the  in- 
Taders.  But  they  were  generally  too  high- 
minded  to  brook  that  for^  and  ignomiaioua 
incorporation  to  which  the  Oauls,  and  Span- 
iards, and  Italians  bad  submitted,  and  gradu- 
ally retiring  to  the  western  peninsula,  to  the 
limd  of  lakes,  and  to  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land,  their  language  censed  to  be  eiwken  in 
that  great  division  of  the  island,  which  now 
obtained  the  name  of  England,  &om  ita  An- 
glican conquerors. 

It  is,  however,  to  Wales  and  ComwaU  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  progress  of  Ohristianity 
in  Britain  daring  this  period.  FaJler  says : 
"  The  entire  body  of  the  British  Church  at 
this  time  was  in  Wales,  where  Bangor  on  the 
north,  and  Coerlcon  (on  the  TTsk,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire,) on  the  soath,  were  the  two  eyes 
titercof  for  learning  and  religion.  The  latter 
had  in  it  the  court  of  King  Arthnr,  the  see  of 
ui  archbishop,  a  college  of  200  philosophers, 
who  therein  studied  nstrouomy  ;  and  was  a 
populous  place  of  great  extent."  There  is 
reason  to  nelieve  that  Bangor,  near  Chester, 
.  waa  of  eqnol  eminence  with  Caerteon  for  men 
of  learning  and  piety.  It  is  said  that  the 
monastery  at  this  place  contained  2,100  monks, 
divided  inU)  seven  conrsee,  of  300  each. 

The  Anglo-Saion  people  sprang  from  three 
piratical  tribes  of  l^othic  origin.  Two  of 
these  w(TC  seated  in  what  is  now  called  Jut> 
laud,  and  in  three  adjacent  islands.  The 
gnitioa  of  the  Jat£s  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  extensive,  its  British  settlementa  being 
confined  to  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wirht,  and  the 
southern  port  of  Hampshire.  The  .Angles, 
whose  home  la;  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  as 
now  called,  emigrated  entirely,  aod  spreading 
over  tbc  north-eastern,  midland,  and  northern 
counties  of  Bonth  Britain,  eventually  gave  name 
to  the  whole  country.    The  Saxons, 


ighbore  of  these,  found  new  abodes  in  E^cx, 
Middlesex,  and  those  counties  west  of  Kent 
which  lie  between  the  Thames  and  the  Chan- 
nel. The  earlier  years  of  their  settlement  in 
Britain  were  little  favorable  to  their  reception 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  people,  indeed, 
whoso  fair  possessions  had  lured  them  from 
their  Scandinavian  abodes,  had  risen  into  u»- 
portonce  and  wealth  under  an  abandonment  of 
'sm.  The  Britons,  aroused  into  a  long 
of  sanguinary  conflict  with  their  treacb- 
invaders,  were  little  likely  to  think  of 
their  conversion.  It  is  therefore  probable  thai 
the  native  clergy  made  no  attempt  to  humanize 
these  ferocious  pagans,  by  communicating  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  The  pagan 
warriors,  moreover,  were  likely  to  derive  new 
prejudices  against  Christianity,  from  the  suc- 
wbich  nsually  waited  upon  their  own 
Britain's  trust  in  the  cross  had  not 
secured  her  fortunes  from  constant  declension. 
Reliance  upon  Wodai  had  been  encouraged 
nnceasingly  by  victory.  A  people  unactfoainted 
with  true  religion  would  naCaralty  infer  that  its  - 
1  deities  were  more  powerful  than  those  of 
opponents.  A  considerable  change  mnst 
wrought  in  the  whole  frame  of  a  Bociety 
like  this  before  it  could  be  gained  over  to  calm 
reflection  upon  the  religion  of  a  people  pros- 
irate  under  its  assaulla.  Providence,  however, 
cfleeted  such  a  change.  England's  principal 
monarch  then  was  Elhdbert,  King  of  Kent 
He  appears  to  have  ascended  his  father's 
throne  about  the  year  5G0 ;  and,  prolrably,  tea 
years  afterwards  ne  married  Bertha,  daaghter 
of  Cherebert,  King  of  Paris.  This  princess 
coming  of  a  Christian  family,  was  not  allowed 
to  nasa  over  into  Kent  until  ample  stipulations 
had  been  made  for  the  free  profession  of  ber 
religion.  She  came  accordingly,  attended  by 
Lnidhard,  a  Frank  bishop,  and  for  her  accom- 
modation a  British  church  was  erected,  in 
honor  of  St.  Martin,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Canterbury.  A  Christian  congrt^tion  was 
formed  in  the  principal  seat  of  Angl»Saxon 
power.'  Aa  its  leading  member  was  the  most 
illustrious  female  in  the  island,  wo  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  it  did  not  long  (ail  of  mak- 
ing converts.  Hence  it  became  understood  at 
Rome,  that  among  Englishmen  an  anxioua 
desire  prev^led  for  admission  to  the  charch. 
Gregoru  the  Gnat,  as  he  is  termed,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  intimated  to  Bertha  by  letter  that  she 
onght  early  to  have  inclined  her  husband  fi^ 
vorably  towards  her  own  religion.  The  vener- 
able Sede  gives  the  fdlo'wing  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Gregory's  attention  was  first 
directed  to  Britain  as  a  missionary  field,  which. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  is  taken. from  the  Saxoni 
Homilyof -EiWcwiittMimoTOliian  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago  :  "  While  yet  a  private  clergy- 
man, Gregory,  passing  through  a  slave  market 
in  his  native  city,  found  hla  eyes  forcibly  ai^ 
rested  by  soma  light-hiured,  fair-compleiioned 
yonthSiWbo  stood  exposed  to  sale.    'Wheooe 
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come  these  lada?'  he  asked.  '  From  Britain, 
was  the  amwer,  '  Arc  the  people  Christiana 
there  1 '  he  then  inqnired.  '  No, pagans,'  he  was 
told.  'Alas!'  he  said, '  how  grievons  it  is  that 
(aces  fair  as  thtae  should  own  subjection  to  the 
Bwarthy devil  r  Hisnextqacstionwas, '  What 
do  jon  call  the  tribe  from  which  these  yonng 
people  spring t'  'Angles,'  said  the  dealer. 
•  An  1  that  is  well,'  Gregory  rqoined  ;  'Angels 
they  are  in  connteoanee,  and  choira  at  mgeh 
they  ought  to  be.  Where  in  Britain  do  their 
kindred  llTet"  'In  DeQra,'  wag  the  koIj. 
'  Well  Tigain,'  Gregory  said  ;  '  it  is  onr  dii^ 
to  deliver  theio  from  God^  ire-  Pray,  who  la 
king  of  the  land  so  sigDificantly  named  ? ' 
'  Ella,'  replied  the  slavo-merchant.  '  Ah ! ' 
the  pioQS  inqairer  added,  '  HalldujaA  most  be 
Bung  in  that  man's  conntry.'"  Gregory  resolved 
upon  undertaking  a  mission  into  Jjiglio.  Nor 
did  the  Pope  discomi'ago  his  intention,  bnt  the 
Boman  people  would  not  allow  him  to  enter 
upon  a  labor  so  remote  and  perilons.  How- 
ever, ofler  Gr^ory's  elevation  to  the  See  of 
Bome,  A.  D.  592,  he  selected  Austin,  or  Augtia- 
tine,  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Martin,  in 
Bome,  to  lead  a  deroted  band  npon  the  mis- 
sion. Austin,  hoving  engaged  several  monks 
as  partners  in  his  toil,  Icn  Borne,  bat  baiting 
wnoDg  the  monastic  reclnsea  of  Lerios,  these 
devotees,  to  whom  the  difllcnltiee  ofhis  under- 
taking were  necessarily  better  known  than 
they  conld  have  been  at  Rome,  utterly  dls- 
eonraged  bim  from  the  attempt.  He  aoplied 
for  Grtgon's  lenve  to  withdraw  from  tJieen- 
terprize.  But  the  pontiff  would  hear  nothing 
of  despondence  ;  he  rebuked  the  missionary's 
pusillanimity,  refoscd  to  cancel  his  obligation, 
and  commanded  him  to  lose  no  time  in  reach- 
ing Britain.  Ansthi  now  rallied  his  spirils, 
proceeded  northwards,  and  providing  himself 
with  inteiyreters  in  OanI,  set  sail  for  the 
chalky  cli^  of  Kent.  He  landed  in  the  island 
of  Thanet,  and  thence  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Ethelbcrt,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  come  tiaa  far  in  hope  of 
showing  him  the  way  to  heaven.  By  the 
Kentish  prince,  however  well  the  message 
'  might  have  pleased  him,  it  was  cantionsly  re- 
ceived. He  gave  no  permission  to  his  Roman 
gncsts  for  a  farther  advance  into  the  conntry, 
nnti!  he  had  gone  himself  and  made  observa- 
tions. Austin  and  his  companions  met  him  in 
procession,  one  of  them  bearing  a  silver  cross, 
another  a  pidure  of  the  Saviour,  while  the  re- 
moindcr  chanted  litanies.  The  prior  dis- 
claimed any  other  object  than  to  guide  the 
king  and  all  his  people  to  everlasting  joys 
above.  '  Fair  wor^  and  promises,'  Ethelbrat 
replied,  '  bat  still,  new  and  uncertain.  I  can- 
not relinquish  for  them  what  my  countrymen 
have  long  and  nnivcrsally  proKsed.  Yonr 
distant  pilgrimagp,  however,  and  charitable 
pnrpose  of  oflerift  ns  a  boon  so  highly  valued 
py  yourselves,  justly  claim  oar  hospitality,  i 
Boall,  therefore,  provide  you  with  a  residence 


and  means  of  living.  Nor  do  I  restrain  yon 
from  cndeatora  to  s[ffead  yonr  opinions  among 
my  pcopla'  The  residence  provided  was  at 
Cantcrbary,  and  the  mis^onaries  entered  that 


Austin's  tiewB  were  now  directed  to  the 
consolidation  and  extension  of  his  authority ; 
and  he  repaired  to  the  confines  of  Wales,  and 
sooght  an  interview  with  the  native  prelacy 
of  Britain.  The  place  rendered  memorable 
W  this  meeting  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
shade  of  some  noble  trco,  ctftcrwards  known 
as  Augastin^i  Oak,  sitnated,  probably  within 
the  modem  conn^  of  Worcester.  The  prelates 
and  monks  in  Wales,  wishrug  to  retain  their 
independence  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  their  own  doctrines,  naturally  resisted 
Uie  claims  of  Angustine.  Violent  altercations 
ensued ;  the  Kentish  prince  was  engaged  in 
the  qnarrelj"  and  the  anfortaoste  Cambrians, 
whose  only  crime  consisted  in  their  conscien- 
tious resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke,  were  doomed 
to  suffix  the  invasion  of  their  territories,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  loss  of  their  lives.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  supremo^ 
of  the  Pope  bad  aa  mnch  to  do  yn&  the  origin 
of  this  mission  as  the  love  of  sonls.  But  tram 
whatever  motive  it  was  undertaken,  it  was  the 
point  of  the  papal  wedge  which,  first  insinnated 


until,  by  ue  authority  of  Innocent  lit.  it 
completely  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
British  Cnnreh,  and  laid  her  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  It  was,  therefore,  the  polity 
of  Augustine  to  undermine  the  simplici^  of 
religious  worship  among  the  Britons,  and  to 
operate  apon  the  imagination  and  superstition 
of  tho  Sasons,  by  means  of  sensual  doctrines, 


from  Ittdy.  Imago  worship,  pnTgatoriartnflio-  - 
tions,  the  effleacy  of  good  works,  and  the  virtue 
of  old  bones,  designated  relics,  were  all  ready 
and  at  hand.  ."Tbe  wily  monk,"  says  a 
modem  writer,  "  aammed  snch  austerity  of 
manner,  and  sanctity  of  deportment,  that  he 
eSectu^y  secnred  the  veneration  of  the  delu- 
ded multitude ;  and  by  his  pretended  miracles, 
which  any  jn^let  of  the  present  day  coold 
surpass,  very  easily  imposed  on  thdr  creduli^." 
Gr^ory  was  tran^orted  with  joy,  on  hearing 
tbe  continued  prosperity  of  the  mission;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Ethelbert,  exhorted  him  "  to  asMst  Au- 
gustine in  the  good  work  by  all  theeipcdients  of 
cri<»rta(ion,iBEEOB,and  CORRECTION!"  The 
whole  of  this  affiiir  is  highly  monitory.  Eng- 
land had  once  more  become  the  land  of  pa- 
ganism ;  bnt  by  the  labors  of  forei^  mission- 
aries, Christianity  was  wain  estabtished.  The 
ipreciBely  me  reverse  of  that  by 


There  it  had  bc^nn  with  the  poor,  and  had 
made  its  way  np,  nnaceisted  by  any  human 
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Cer,  or  any  worldly  or  interested  motives 
here  the  muaionaries  came  with  the  im- 
poeing  rank  of  ambassadors  on  a  religious 
oraDa ;  th^  addressed  themaelvee  to  the  kingi 
of  those  petty  states  into  which  England  was 
divided ;  and  having  Eucceedcd  with  them,  the 
nominal  coDvcrsion  of  their  mbiecU  followed 
ita  a  matUr  of  obedience.  The  liin^  had  an 
obvioua  political  motive  for  professing  a  reli- 
gion, which  enabled  them  to  couneot  tbem- 
aelves  by  iDtermarriages  with  the  princes  of 
the  Continent;  pr^ied  a  refiige  for  them  in 
case  of  eipnlcion  ttoni  their  own  dominions ; 
■nd  placed  them  in  commnnication  with  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world. — Fvtier's 
ChuTcA  Hatory  of  BrUatn;  Smith')  Religion 
<f  Ancient  SrUain,  p.  217 ;  Dr.  Sovthey  and 
KingaailL 

To  Aognatuie'B  mianon,  as  well  as  many 
other  missionary  efforts  of  that  period,  the 
jadicions  remarks  of  Dr.  Mmheim  will  apply. 
"  The  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  of  tms 
age  ^11  lose  mnch  of  their  importance  in  the 
esteem  of  sach  as  examine  with  attention  the 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them  by 
writers  of  tliis  and  the  anacceding  ages ;  for 
by  these  accoanta,  it  appeore  that  the  converted 
nations  retained  a  great  part  of  their  former 
kapiety,  miperstition,  and  licentiousness ;  and 
that,  attached  to  Christ  bv  a  mere  outward 
and  nominal  profession,  tbey,  in  effect,  re- 
Donnced  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
authority  of  his  Gospel,  by  their  fiogitjona 
lives,  and  the  superstitions  and  idolatrons  rites 
and  inatJtutioDS  which  they  continued  to  ob- 
serve. If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  wrilfira 
of  this  century,  the  convenion  of  these  oncivil- 


cfficted  by  the  prodigies  atid  miracles 
the  heroltla  of  the  Oospel  were  enabled  to  work 
in  its  behalf.  Bat,  in  abandoning  their  andent 
Boperatition,  the  greatest  part  (tf  these  people 
were  more  inflneuced  by  the  example  aod  au- 
thority of  their  princca,  than  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, or  the  power  of  a  rational  conviction. 
The  missionaries  required  nothing  of  these 
barbarous  people  that  was  diCBcolt  to  be  pef- 
fbrmed,  or  that  laid  any  remarkable  restraint 
upon  their  a^tites  and  passions.  The  prin- 
cipal injunctions  they  imposed  npon  these  rude 
proselytes  were,  that  they  shonld  commit  to 
memory  ccrt^n  saminaries  of  doctrine,  and 
■  pay  to  the  image  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  the 
same  religions  service  which  thej  hod  formerly 
oScred  to  the  statnes  of  the  gods.  Nor  were 
they  at  all  ddicate  or  BcmpaToos  in  choosing 
the  means  of  establishing  their  credit;  for 
they  deemed  it  lawful,  and  even  meritorious, 
to  deceive  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  multi- 
tude, by  representinK  as  prodigies,  things  that 
were  merely  natnnJ  events,  as  we  learn  from 
the  most  authentic  records  of  these  times." 
It  was  in  this  centary  that  Coiumba,  or  i 
kimbasus,  passed  over  into  the  western  parts  of 
Seolland,  and  proiDolgated  the  Oospel  amoi^ 


northern  Piets.    The  Scots  of  Ar^lc,  among 
whom  he  redded,  embraced   Christianity  in 

Ireland,  when  the  hoKtUitits  of  their  neighbors 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  temporary  rcRige  in 
that  country.  The  little  island  named  I-<oim- 
kill,  after  this  missionary,  was  the  seat  of  a 
mission  semioaiT,  which  he  conducted  for  a 
period  of  more  than  thirt^y  vearg,  besides  ret&iii- 
mg  tiie  chaive  of  several  other  institaljons, 
which  he  had  Ibnnded  in  Irelond.  Coiumba 
hod  the  happiness  of  baptising  the  British 
'  md  the  neighboring  Scots  and  Bri- 
is  character  and  person  in  such  high 
.  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  refer  to  him  as  the  final  umpire  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  difierences.  Of  royal  ex- 
traction; saperior  talents  and  accomplishincnts ; 
fervent  In  spirit ;  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions; unboonded  in  his  beneficence;  unmoved 
by  injuries,  and  undannted  by  danger;  be 
literally  "  overcame  evil  with  good,"  and  was 
made  the  honored  instrument  of  subduing 
the  prejudices,  and  winning  the  affeotaous  ^ 
the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  He 
expired  in  the  act  of  tianscribing  tne  Holy 
Scrijitores. 

The  monastery  of  lona,  in  the  Hebrides, 
founded  by  Coiumba,  might  justly  be  called  a 
missionary  college,  as  the  great  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  prepare  the  residents  for  mis- 
sionary cnterprize,  by  previous  discipline,  and 
transcription  of  the  Scrintnrea.  Frmn  thence 
went  forth  several  of  those  bleesed  men,  by 
whom  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  were  Grst  brou|^ht  to  the  knonled^ 
of  the  truth.  Three  ancient  manuacripta,  m 
the  Irish  character,  probably  written  in  this 
raonafiteiT  or  collide,  are  still  preserved.  (Sec 
Sir  William  Betham'a  Irish  Anliquitm.) 

Such  was  the  mis^onary  eeal  of  the  monks 
of  looa,  that  they  are  said  to  have  frequently 
andertaken  expeditions,  the  object  ot  whicn 
was  to  discoTer  any  land  which  the  Gospel  had 
not  yet  reached,  that  they  might  preach  to  its 
inhabitants  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The 
Norwegians  found  Irish  monks  in  Iceland, 
when  they  first  discovered  it,  about  thevear 
900.  The  followers  of  Coiumba  obtained  the 
name  of  CuUsn,  from  certain  terms  implying, 
"  The  family  or  servants  of  God,"  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  it,  from  those  societies,  or  mo- 
nastic institutions,  founded  by  Fopal  anthorit^. 
"  From  this  neat  of  Colnmba,"  says  one  of  hm 
biographers,  speaking  of  lono,  "  these  sacred 
doves  took  their  flight  to  allquarters.  Where- 
ever  they  went  they  disseminated  learning  and 
true  religion,  and  seem  to  have  done  more  tow- 
ards the  revival  of  both,  than  aw  other  society 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  In  fact,  lono.  or  I-colm- 
klU,  was,  in  the  eany  ages,  a  seminary  of  all 
kinds  of  learning,  and  a  nursery  of  divines  for 
plantii^  churches."  (See  Siiitb'b  Life  of  Co- 
\\imha.)  His  disciples  werAeroarkable  for  the 
exemplary  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  throuiA 
the  medium  of  their  missionary  labws,  the 
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nortbern  Fids,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Mtnia  and 
I^ortkxmAerlatd,  and  se?eral  of  the  oorthern 
nations  of  Europe,  were  converted,  at  least 
to  llie  name  ana  profeasion  of  Christianitj. 
(Sec  Life  of  Colomba,  published  by  the  Masa. 
Sab.  School  Society.) 

To  the  sixth  century  have  abo  been  referred 
the  conversion  of  the  Jiasei,BpeopleofScTthia, 
and  the  Hemli,  who  resided  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube;  together  with  that  of  Zathiu,  a 
prince  of  the  Ooichians  j  and  Aimundtirus,  a 
prince  of  the  Saracens.  About  the  same  period 
the  Paidiains  arose  in  the  East,  and  were  bo 
denominated  from  their  making  Paul's  Kpis- 
tles  Ihc  chief  rale  of  their  lives.  They  were 
proverbial'  for  their  endeavors  to  spread  the 
Gospci,  in  opposition  to  thecrrora  of  the  Greek 
and  Romish  churches ;  and  sueh  was  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  this  people,  and  bo  numerous 
were  they  become  in  the  reign  of  the  Greek 
Empress  Theodora,  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
100,000  lost  their  lives  during  the  persecution 
of  that  Empress,  by  6re,  siTord,  the  gibbet, 
impalement,  and  other  erueltics. 

Cbntdbt  TH.— Cheerless,  indeed,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
gloomy  the  scene  on  which  the  first  Gregory 
closed  his  eyes,  tlie  borbaroas  beets  still  press- 
ing the  Roman  empire  on  the  north,  and  the 
Arabian  impostor  breaking  forth  from  his  sa^ 
try  sands,  as  the  avenger  of  the  Lord,  scatter- 
ing the  flock  from  field  to  field,  and  oblilerat. 
ing  the  once  flonrishing  churches  in  the  East, 
and  along  the  African  coast.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  those  nations  who  posseted 
the  written  word  of  God  relapsed  into  the  Mo- 
hammedan imposture.  According  to  Ycatea, 
there  were  no  early  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  Arabic. 

Daring  this  eentnrv  the  spirit  of  missionary 
enterprize  arose  cbieay  from  the  North.  From 
the  monasteries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
men  went  forth  glowing  with  the  desire  of 
bringing  the  Gotnic  tribes  within  the  fold  of 
Christ  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Biiuk  Forett,  in  Bavaria,  and  Tk\iringia,  the 
ehnrch  extended  itself  by  the  labors  of  men 
llnis  devoted,  among  whom  shine  the  names 
of  Fridolin,  Gall,  Hnpert,  Eustasius,  Willi- 
brod,  and  above  all,  Boniface,  as  apostles  of 
the  German  nations. 

OKirrrBt  VIII. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  centttry,  when  a  considerable  part  of 
Germany  was  buried  in  the  darkness  of  pagan 
gnperstition,  Winfred,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
bora  in  England  of  illustrious  parents,  and 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Boniface,  at- 
tended by  two  companions,  went  over  inti" 
FTiedand,  to  water  the  churches  which  Willi 
Brod  had  planted.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Bavaria  and  Thvringia;  and  throughout  the 
CTeater  part  of  Hesse,  even  to  the  frontiers  of 
Baiony.  be  published  the  word;  and  in  the 
year  119  Or^ory  the  second  made  him  bishi^ 
of  the  new  Qennan  chorohes.    In  his  mission 
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from  England,  he  obtfuned  sevosl  aBsistwiH 
who  dispersed  themselves  in  the  villages ;  and 
in  a  circular  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
British  prelates  and  people,  he  earnestly  soU- 
citt'd  their  prayers  for  his  success,  lie  con- 
tiuucd  his  missionary  labors  with  nnabated 
ardor  till  the  age  of  seventy-five;  when  going 
to  confirm  some  converts  in  the  plain  of  Dock- 
urn,  he  was  attacked  and  killed,  with  thewholo 
of  his  company,  amounting  to  fifty-two  persons, 
by  a  troop  of  ferocious  Pagans  armed  with 
shields  and  lances.  The  German  Christians 
who  bad  considered  Boniface  as  the  apostle  of 
their  country,  immediately  nused  an  army,  end 
conquered  the  Pagans,  whcee  lives  were  spared 
only  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  bo 
instructed  in  the  tmths  ty!  Christianity. 

Siefuvi/n,  another  Englishman,  was  partjen- 
larly  dtstinguished  among  those  who  latiored 
as  missionaries  in  Germany.  On  one  occa^on 
he  ventured  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of 
Saxona,  whiJe  they  were  sacrificing  to  their 
idols,  and  with  a  loud  voice  exhorted  them  to 
turn  from  such  vanities  and  to  serve  the  living 
God.  This  interferonce  ezaspcratcd  the  idot 
ators  to  such  a  d^prce  that  the  zealons  mission- 
ary would  probably  have  been  immolated  on 
the  spot,  bad  it  iiot  been  for  the  rcmonstrancea 
of  a  Saxon  chief,  named  Buto,  who  contended 
that  an  ambassador  of  Heaven  ought  not  to 
bo  treated  with  less  respect  than  if  he  had 
from  the  king  of  some  neighboring  nor 
Siefuvyn  was,  therefore,  permitted  ta 
retire  without  molestation,  and  he  continued  * 
useful  and  acUve  laborer  In  Oermany  until  hi( 
death. 

Vilidtad,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  is  also 
s>ud  to  have  been  very  successful  among  th< 
&inns,  whose  ferocious  spirits  were  softened 
by  his  meekness,  whose  minds  were  illaminatod 
by  his  instructions,  and  some  of  whom,  it  is 
hoped,  were  eternally  saved  through  his  in- 
strumentality. He  became  bishq)  of  Bremen, 
and  died  in  Friesland,  after  he  had  preached 
the  Gospel  thirty-five  years  with  unwearied 
perseverance  and  unabated  zeal. 

During  this  century  a  war  broke  oot  be- 
tween  Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons,  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  extension  of  the 
nominal  Church.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle  the  Saxons  were  subdued ;  and  when 
gentle  means  proved  unavailing  to  indifte 
them  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  coercive  methodi 
were  adopted,  and  they  were  then  baptized  bj 
thousacds.    What  sort  of  converts  these  were. 


appointed  to  reside  among  them,  some 
general  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  must  havs 
been  progresively  difiiised,  though  wretchedly 
intermingled  with  the  superstitions  of  the  a^e. 
During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centnnet 
the  zeal  of  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Chris- 
tians, induced  many  devoted  individuals  to 
underlake  extensive  and  labwions  missions  in 
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OermaDy,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  nnevaii- 
gelizcd  parts  of  Kogland,  Scotltmd,  and  Ire- 
mnd.  These  benevolent  toila  wera  not  nnfre- 
qneotl;  shared  by  princes  and  nobles,  when 
converted  from  paffaniam  to  Chrietiaaity.  As 
instances  of  this,  it  is  recorded  that  when  Aidan, 
a  monk  of  Ireland,  and  a  zealous  and  success- 
ful  raiesionary  in  the  north  of  Eogland,  ander- 
took  his  missionary  tours,  Osteoid,  a  British 

Since,  who  bad  been  baptized  and  educated 
Ireland,  acted  as  his  interpreter.  Aboat 
this  period,  Corkinian,  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  labored  assidaonsly  among  the  Bava 
rians.  Firmin,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  preached  ij 
Alsace,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland. 

Ckntpri  IX. — RumiM,  a  native  of  England 
or  Ireland,  had  long  been  an  example^f  piety 
at  home,  irben,  animated  by  a  desire  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  nations,  he  visited 
Bome,  and  earnestly  solidted  an  appointment 
as  a  misetonarv.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  not  only  received  the  Fap^  benodic- 
tion,  but  was  also  "  ordained  a  reigionary,  o" 
missionary  bishop,  without  any  fixed  see. 
AttOMcharivt,  or  Amagar,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Danes  aod  Swedes,  and  other  northern 
nations,  and  so  extraordinai^  were  his  labors 
and  snccess,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  tern 
"  The  Apostle  of  Ike  North." 

The  missionaries  who  accompanied  him, 
whom  he  sent  out,  were  directed  by  him  to  the 
uwstle  Paul,  na  an  example  of  missionary  zeal. 
To  these  and  other  Christian  worthies  who 
lived  at  this  period,  wo  may  justlj^  add  the 
name  of  Adalard  or  Alard,  the  cousin-german 
of  Charlemagne.  He  appean  tj>  liave  been 
buly  pious  from  early  years ;  and  though 
obliged  to  fill  several  important  offices  by  tite 
emperor's  order  at  court,  he  retained  his  love 
of  privacy  and  retirement.  He  founded  seve- 
ral monasteries,  in  which  he  promoted  learning 
and  science.  His  favorite  institution,  how- 
ever, was  a  missionary  wUege,  as  it  might  be 
justly  called,  founded  oy  him  at  Xew  Corbie, 
or  Cosway,  nine  leagnes  from  Paderborn,  upon 
the  AVeser,  expressly  instituled  to  be  a  nnrseiy 
of  evangel  icaMaborers  in  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  northern  nations.  Anascha- 
rins,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.  This  period  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  "  The  Age  ofMmiotis." 

■Tbe  ninth  century  was  likewise  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  attempts  of  Coiatmitme,  (or 
Cyril,)  and  Mtthodhu,  two  Greek  monks,  to 
evangelize  several  Sclavosian  tribes.  'They 
were  the  sons  of  Leo,  a  Greek  nobleman,  of 
Tbessalonico.  Cyril,  the  younger  brother,  was 
the  most  distinguished  for  nis  literary  ac- 
qniremcuts  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  his  youth  he  had  enjoyed  the  beit 
education  as  a  companion  to  the  young  Prince 
Uichacl ;  but  on  tlie  proposal  to  him  of  what 


into  a  monastery.  In  eS7  be  visited  Constan- 
tinople, and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  on  a 
mission  to  the  country  of  .the  Ehaxars;  and 
proved  successful  in  prevailing  with  the 
prince,  some  of  his  nobles,  and  many  of  his 
people,  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. He  then  visited  the  Bulgariane,  with 
llie  same  design,  and  succeeded  in  baptizing 
many  of  them.  SItiiodiru,  the  other  brother, 
filled  tiie  office  of  governor  on  the  Sclavonian 
frontieis  for  ten  years,  affording  a  most  favor- 
able opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Sclavonian  langmigc.  He  afterwards  ac- 
companied bis  brother  in  bis  mission  to  the 
Khi^ars,  and  other  nations.  Aa  application 
being  made  to  the  Greek  emperor,  by  certain 
Uoravo-Sclavonian  princes,  for  teachers  to 
instruct  their  people  m  the  truths  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  two  brothers  were  at  once 
named  as  the  fittest  persons  for  the  undertak- 
ing. Being  appointed  to  the  charge,  they  en- 
gaged in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  on 
which  they  are  said  to  have  employed  four 
years  and  a  half,  at  the  some  time  instructing 
the  inhabitants  of  Moravia.  AAerwards  they 
visited  Rome,  where  Cyril  became  a  monk, 
and  died  there,  in  the  yew  871.  To  effect  the 
object  of  translation,  Cyril,  with  the  assistance, 
as  some  think,  of  his  brother,  Helhodius,  in- 
vented an  alphabet,  adapted  to  the  language 
of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  to  whom  they  were 
sent  'Whether  tb&y  translated  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  the  New 
Testament  principally,  is  uncert^n.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  attachment  to  this  an- 
cient Sclavonic  version,  that  do  other  is  pcr^ 
mitted  to  be  read  in  the  churches ;  and  tnere 
existed  no  version  in  the  modoTi  Rubs  prior  to 
the  year  1816,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander 
ordered  a  translation  to  bo  made,  that  his  own 
subjects  might  be  favored,  like  other  nations, 
with  the  Scriptures,  in  their  vernacular  tongn^ 
the  Sclavonian  language  having  been  for  cen- 
turies obsolete,  and  nearly  as  difficult  to  a 
modem  Russ  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  an  En- 
glishman.—(See  JRe^rt  ^British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.)  This  order  of  tie  emperco' 
having  been  partially  carried  into  execution, 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  1823.  Since  that  time  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  in  modem  Buss  has  been  sus- 
pended principally  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesu- 
its and  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las.— (Henderson's  Bibliail  Resiarehes,  p- 132.) 
About  the  year  667,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Bperor  Basdivs,  the  Macedonian,  the  Sela- 
inians,  Arentani,  and  others,  inhabitants  of 
Dalmatia,  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
declaring  their  resolution  of  submitting  to  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  of  embracing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  rcquCBting  to  be  supplied 
with  suitable  teachers.  Their  request  woa 
granted,  and  those  prOTincca  were  included 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  The  fierce  and 
barbarous  nation  of  the  Rvisiaia,  inbabitanta 
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of  the  UId-um,  embnced  the  Ooepel  nnder 
the  rei^^n  of  the  Borne  emperor.    But  what  has 

already  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  such 
conversions,  niiftt  be  borne  in  miod.  In  the 
case  of  iitdiTidaaU,  the  profession  of  Chr'm- 
tiooitf  ma;  have  been  aiocere ;  but  as  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  it  was  probably 
merely  rormiLl.  In  the  course  of  this  centoij, 
ChriBtianitj  began  to  be  preached  in  the  fro- 
sea  regions  of  Scandinama,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  which  hod  hitherto  been  involv- 
ed in  the  grossest  pagan  darkness.  In  the 
year  826,  Sarold,  king  of  Jutland,  being  ex- 
pelled from  hia  dominions,  implored  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor  Lonis,  the  son  and 
SQCcessor  of  Charlemagne.  That  prince  pro- 
mised bim  hia  BEsistance  on  condition  that  be 
would  embrace  ChrisUanity,  and  permit  the 
ministeis  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  his  do- 
minions, to  which  he  consented.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly baptized,  and  returned  to  bis  own 
country,  attended  by  two  ecclesiastics,  Amca- 
ritu  and  Albert,  monks  of  Corbri.  These  veD- 
erable  mi^ionariea   labored  with  remarkable 


the  death  of  his  companion,  the  sealons  and 
indefatigable  jJiuomtM  went  into  Svieden,  ^n. 
828,  where  his  exertions  were  also  crowned 
with  success.  After  having  been  raised  in  tbe 
year  831,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamborgh, 
iind  of  the  whole  north,  to  which  charge  the 
Buperinfendcnce  of  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
afterwards  added,  tlus  nuasionary  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  in  traveling  frequently 
ftmongst  tbe  Danes^  Cimbrians,  and  Swedes,  to 
form  new  churches,  to  confirm  and  establish 
thoee  which  had  been  already  planted,  and 
Otherwise  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
'  He  contiDucd  in  the  midst  of  these  arduous 
and  dangerous  enterprises  till  his  death,  in  the 
Tew  665.  Rembert,  his  snecessor  in  thesupet^ 
intendence  of  the  church  of  Bremen,  began, 
towards  the  clcee  of  this  century,  to  preach 
to  the  inhabitanta  of  Brindatbwgh,  and  made 
eomc  progress  towards  their  conversion.— 
(Peabson's  Brief  Historic  Viev  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Goipd,  page  29.1  About  tbe  midifio  of 
Wis  century,  tno  stanoord  of  the  Nom  began 
to  be  onfurled  among  the  Bulgarians,  a  Scla- 
vonic people  of  extraordinary  fierceness,  who 
had  long  proved  eitienieiy  troublesome,  by 
thdr  contiguity  to  the  Greek  emperors.  The 
Bister  of  their  kinp  Bogoria  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  a  militanr  excnrsion,  was  carried 
10  Constantinople,  where  she  heard  and  em- 
braced the  Go^>eL  After  some  time  she  was 
ransomed,  and  on  her  return  borne  she  was  so 
deeply  affected  by  her  brother's  idolatrous 
practices,  that  she  earnestly  sought  to  convince 
him  of  the  absurdity  of  his  worship.  The 
king  listened  attentively  to  her  arguments,  but 
did  not  appear  inclined  to  change  his  religion, 
till,  on  the  appearance  of  a  pestilence  in  his 
dominioDS,  be  waa  perBuadco  to  pray  to  the 


Qod  of  the  ChriEtiaDB,  and  the  plagne  was  al- 
most immediately  removed.  This  circum- 
stance convinced  nim  of  the  omnipotent  pow- 

of  Jesus,  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  sending  to  Constantinople  for  missionaries, 
from  whom  ho  and  many  of  his  subjects  re- 
ceived baptism.  Mo$hiem  remarks,  that  "  the 
missionaries  of  this  period  were  superior,  both 
in  their  principles  and  conduct,  to  those  of 
preceding  ag^,  as  they  were  more  anxious  to 
inform  tho  minds  of  men  than  to  extend  the 
domination  of  tbe  Pope,  and  they  made  no 
attempts  to  add  lo  the  number  of  their  con- 
verts by  rigid  and  coercive  mcasurce,  altoge- 
ther inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gispel." 
—(Smith's  History  astd  Origin  of  Missiimary 
Societies.  Vol.  I.  pp.  49,  50.) 

CEimntY  X. — ui  the  tenth  century,  the 
Christian  church  presented  a  deplorable  scene 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  ana  immor^ty. 
Amidst  the  darkness,  however,  which  nnivcrsol- 
ly  prevailed,  some  rays  of  light  occasionally  ap< 

Ear.  The  A'afoWon*  continued  their  missionary 
bors.  The  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  re- 
ceived some  imperfect  ideas  of  Cbrblianitjr 
during  the  leign  of  Charlemagne ;  but,  on  his 
decease,  they  rciapeed  into  idolatry,  and  the 
Christian  religion  waa  almost  extinguished 
among  them.  Towards  the  middle  of  this 
century,  two  Turkish  cbic&,  Boiogndes  and 
Gylas,  whose  territories  lay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  mode  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople. 
Of  these,  tho  former  soon  apostatised ;  the 
other  steadily  persevered,  received  instruction 
from  HierolAeus,  a  bishop  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Constantinople,  and  encouraged 
his  labors  among  his  subjects.  Yaro/ta,  Iho 
daughter  of  Gylas,  being  afterwords  married 
to  Geysa,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nation, 
be  was  by  her  persuaded  to  embrace  Christi- 
anitv.  ffeysa,  nowever,  still  retained  a  predi- 
lection for  his  ancient  superstitions,  and  waa 
only  prevented  from  apostatising  by  tbe  zeal 
ana  authority  of  Maibert,  orchbbhop  of 
Prapie,  who  visited  Hungary  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century.  Ifut  however  imper- 
fect might  be  the  conversion  of  the  King,  the 
most  Bolatan  consequences  followed  the  recep- 
tion ofthe  Gospel byhis  subjects.  Humanity, 
peace,  and  civilization,  be^n  to  flourish 
among  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people. — The 
inhabitants  of  Poland  were,  during  this  cen- 
tury, blessed  with  tbe  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity, Some  Poles,  traveling  into  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  were  struck  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  on  their  return,  earnestly 
recommended  it  to,  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen.  Tbe  report  at  length  reaching 
the  ears  of  Midslavs,  the  Duke  of  Poland,  he 
was  induced  to  divorce  his  seven'  wives,  and 
married  Vambronea,  the  daughter  of  Bolcslaus, 
Duke  of  Bohemia.    He  waa  baptized  in  the 

B^ar  965,  and,  by  the  zcalona  eflorts  of  tbe 
uke  and  Duchess,  their  subjects  were  either 
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permiad<kl  or  obliged,  bj  degrees,  to  abandoD 
their  idolatry,  and  piroresa  the  religion  of 
Christ-  The  coiiTeraiona  which  had  taken 
place  in  Russia  during  the  preceding  cental^, 
were  Deilbcr  sincere  nor  pmnanent.  But  id 
the  year  961,  Wdodomir  having  married  Anne, 
abtcr  of  the  tirevk  Emperor  Basilita  the 
Bccond,  woa  picTDilcd  npoD  b;  that  princess 
to  receive  the  ChriaUan  faith.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly baptized  in  the  year  987.  The  Ra»- 
sians  follonca,  withont  compnlsiou  or  rclnc- 
taucc,  the  example  of  their  prince ;  and  from 
that  time  Russia  received  a  ChriGtian  estab- 
lishmcut,  and  considered  hcrwif  m  a  dunghtci 
of  the  Greek  Church.  In  Scandioavia  Chris- 
tianitf,  which  had  been  so  enccessfnlly  intro- 
duced during  the  preceding  century,  had  met 
with  a  severe  check  in  Denmnrft,  under  the 
leagn  of  Gomio  the  Third,  who  labored  to  ex- 
tirpate it  entirely.  At  length,  however,  he  was 
compelled  by  Henry  the  FirsI,  called  the  Powlcr, 
the  predecessor  of  0(AotA*CrrM(,  to  permit  t'  " 
profession  and  propagation  of  Christianity 
bis  dominions ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
tic  emperor,  Unni,  then  Archbishop  of  Hnm- 
borgh,  with  some  other  ecclesiastics,  came  Into 
Denmark,  and  formed  many  Christian  churches 
in  that  kin^om.  On  the  death  of  Gormo,  his 
BUCceasor  Harold,  being  defeated  by  Otko  the 
Great,  A.  D,  949,  by  the  command  of  hiscon. 
craeror,  though  not  auwilliogly,  embraced  the 
Gospel,  and  zealously  supported  and  propaga- 
ted It  amongst  his  subjects  during  his  reign. 
Sueit-Utlio,  however,  his  son  and  successor,  eu- 
tircty  renounced  the  Christian  name,  and  per- 
secuted his  Chrbtian  sabjecta  in  the  meet  cruel 
manner.  At  length,  being  driven  from  his 
throne,  aud  forced  into  exile  among  the 
Scots,  he  was  led  to  reflect  on  hia  Christian 
education,  and  to  repent  of  his  apostasy ;  and 
being  restored  to  uis  kingdom,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  tn  the  most  sincere  and 
earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  canee  of 
Christianity  in  his  dominions.  In  Sweden,  an 
almost  entire  extinction  of  the  Oospel  had 
taken  place.  Unni,  animated  by  his  success 
in  Denmark,  determined,  therefore,  on  at- 
tempting a  revival  of  it  in  that  country.  His 
Eiona  exertions  were  rendered  ijroeperoaa,  and 
e  had  the  happiness  of  confirming  the  Gospel 
in  Sweden,  and  of  plant iog'it  even  in  the  re- 
moter parte  of  that  northern  region.  It  was 
during  this  century  that  Norway  first  received 
the  Christian  fdth.  Several  attempta  were 
previonsly  made  in  the  early  part  of  it,  which 
were  altogether  nnauceeasful.  The  barbarous 
Norwegians  resisted  both  the  exhortations  of 
the  English  missinnarics,  and  the  more  forci- 
ble endeavors  of  their  princes,  to  convert  them 
from  their  idolatry,  til!  the  year  945,  when 
Haco,  King  of  Norway,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne,  was  restored  by  IfarM,  King 
of  Denmark ;  and  having  been  converted  by 
that  prince  during  his  exile,  ^blicly  recom- 
mended Christianity  to  bis  sabjccts.    The  im- 


pression, however,  which  was  titea  made  npon 
their  minds,  was  bnt  sli^t ;  nor  were  they  en- 
tirely pofiDaded  to  become  Chrisliane  till  tia 
reign  of  hia  snccessor  Olavt.  At  length  Swein, 
King  of  Denmark,  having  conquered  Norway, 
obliged  hig  subjects  universally  to  reoonDce 
idolatry,  and  to  prof^  the  Gospel  Among 
the  missionaries  whose  labors  were  render- 
ed snccesstiil  in  this  work,  GvthAaid,  an 
English  pri^t,  was  tbe  moat  eminent,  both  in 
merit  and  authority.  From  Norway,  Chris- 
tianity spread  into  the  Orkney  Itlimdt,  which 
were  then  subject  to  thit  country,  and  pene- 
trated in  some  degree,  even  into  the  remote 
region  of  Iceland.  So  that  in  this  century  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  was  complete  throtigb- 
out  Scandinavia.  (Fkabson's  Britf  Hittorie 
View  of  Vu  pTogreas  of  tJit  Gotpd,  p.  30-33.) 

Though  this  century  was  proverbially  an  age 
of  darknces,  jet  the  Qoepcl  continued  to 
spread.  And  it  haa  been  well  remarked  that 
although  "  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  at 
this  period,  had  their  defecb,  yet  they  form  the 
:ipal  glory  of  thoee  times,  and  appear  to 
been  attended  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  genuine  conversion  of  numben^ 
and  the  improvement  of  human  eoi^etr." 
'loRDSB'aJMa..  Awe.,  p.  129.) 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  progress  of  the  Gospel  continoed  with 
varied  sncce^  among  the  Gotkic  trihea.  Alter 
that  period,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  field  of 
misaionary  labor  extended  itself  still  furth» 
towards  the  Bast  Beyond  the  limits  already 
named,  amid  the  barren  table  lauds  of  Sda- 
and  Sarmania,  shut  in  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oural  mountains,  were  gathered  the  wanda^ng 
tribes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sdavtt, 
who  presented  a  still  more  hopeless  task  t« 
Christian  zeal.  Uncontrolled  by  any  govern- 
ment or  law,  deeming  even  the  formation  at 
villages  aninfringementofliberty,  guided  only 
by  traditionary  custom,  they  dispersed  throt^b- 
ont  the  forests  and  pUuns  of  that  wide  distnct, 
clustered  in  familygroupe,  withnonnity,dther 
of  natifinal  existence,  or  of  habit,  or  even  of  re- 
ligion. A  vagne  superstition,  consisting  of  » 
rude  worship  of  nature's  powers,  with  stated 
sacrifices,  and  the  dualiatic  notion  of  the  East, 
derived  from  contact  with  the  Scytiian  tribes^ 
possessed  their  minds  with  a  sense  o(  religious 
awe ;  but,  throughout  the  whole  race,  even  the 
idea  of  tho  immortality  of  the  soul  had  become 
extinct.  One  social  virtue  had  the  force  of  law 
amongst  them ;  and  the  obligation  to  hospi- 
tality afforded  an  opening  for  the  strangers  of 
the  West  to  ^n  an  entrance  among  them. 
Partly,  and  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
Greek  Church,  bv  the  two  apostles  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  Cynl  and  Methodius ;  aftcrwarda, 
and  more  perfectly,  by  emissaries  from  the 
Latin  Church,  in  various  ways,  and  at  varioos 
intervals,  the  prevwiing  form  of  Christianity 
was  prop^ated  in  these  countries  from  the 
tenth  to  the  uxteentb  centuries ;  and  during 
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frvf  Cor\ne,  on  the 
the  Weepr,  and  trout  the  British  Isles,  And 
tinis,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  ceDtniy,  pit 
Mnisin  may  be  said  to  have  been  well  —- -*■ 
BaniBhed  from  the  limits  of  Earope.  (Ob 
flompfon  Uawt,  p.  112.) 

Anitkar,  the  apoetle  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, A.D.  826,  and  GaeljnaT,  who  followed 
him  to  Denmark,  were  sent  from  Keaf  Corbie. 
Misionaris  were  brought  by  Hakon,  Hog  of 
Norway,  inlo  his  domidions,  (938.)  CGris- 
tianity  was  not,  however,  permanently  intro- 
dnced  before  the  reign  of  Ola/ 1.,  wlio  was  ac- 
companied frmn  Eogland  by  John  Sigard, 
(993.)  OInf  II.  afteni'ards  reqnested  misaion- 
ariefl  of  Canute,  upon  which,  Sigfrid,  first 
bi^op  of  Weiia,  Gomkill,  and  others,  were 
sent  into  Norway,  (lQ19.)—(Hiilonj  Ectia.  of 
Adam  Bremensii.) 

In  Garmattg.,  the  exertions  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  contributed,  in  a  signal  manner,  to  pro 
mote  thciotereslsof  Christianity,  and  to  estab- 
lish it  on  the  most  firm  foundation  throQghoat 
the  empire.  At  the  earnest  requecit  of  the 
B«^,  a  remarkably  barbarous  people,  who  in- 
habited the  coontiT  of  Pomrranta,  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Wippcr,  and  (he  Isles  of 
Bngen  in  the  Baltic,  that  zealous  prince  sent 
AdSUxTt  amon^  then,  to  revive  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  which  had  formerly  ex- 
ists, but  was  then  extingabhed.  The  mission, 
however,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  Adalbert,  wbo 
was  appointed  the  first  Arehbishoj)  of  Jlay- 
debnrgh,  was  sncoeasfiil  in  converting  great 
numbers  of  Sdavimiara- 

Throughout  this  centnrr,  the  Saratem  ._ 
Asia  and  Africa,  snccessfmly  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  Mohammed ;  and  multitudes,  even 
of  Christiaus,  were  the  victims  of  their  delu- 
Bona.  The  Turks  also  received  the  religion 
of  the  Arabian  impostors  ;  and,  taming  Uieir 
arms  a^nst  the  Saracens,  began  to  lay  the 
fbondations  of  that  powerful  empire  which 
they  afterwards  estublislied,  (Psabson'b  Brief 
Biataric  Viete,  p.  34.) 

Jdalbert,  arcnbishop  of  Prague,  visited  Hun- 
gary, and  afterwards  travelra  as  missionary 
to  Poland,  and  planted  the  Oospcl  in  Dantzic ; 
Rud  wasat  length,  like  many  of  the  mission- 
aries already  named,  mnrdcred  by  the  Posnns. 
Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of  Germany,  distin- 
gnished  himself  in  this  age,  by  his  zeal  for 
religion,  by  erectmg  and  endowing  chnrches, 
and  promoting  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  barbaJrous  nations.  Nor  was  his  em- 
preae,  Adelaide,  leas  remarkable  for  her  piety 
and  liberality.  English  misBionarics,  particu- 
larly BemaTd,  were  the  active  instruments  in 
planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  Greenland.  The  conversion 
of  the.  Kormans  ia  likewise  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  century,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Rath,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  Giaia, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France; 
21 


but,  such  matrimonial  conversions  may  be 
justly  doubted :  they  might  assume  the  name 
without  the  change  to  Chrisdanity. 

HvHgceri),  which  had  previously  receive^ 
some  faint  dawnings  of  the  Chiistian  f^th, 
became,  toward  the  end  of  this  century,  more 
cBlighteoed.  Among  those  tribes  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  who  assailed  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carolingaa  empire, 
~ere  the  Magyars,  who  emerged  from  ,disia,  and 
tablished  themselves  near  the  Don.  Swob 
:pelled  from  those  regions,  they  penetrat^ 
to  Ukraine,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
saj  by  the  Russians,  and  then  arrived  in 
Bacia,  under  the  name  of  Hungarians,  (689.) 
At  the  head  of  the  Magyar  hordes  was  the 
princely  race  of  Arwid.  The  tribes  were  seven 
in  number,  each  bemg  commanded  by  a  chief, 
almost  indepcndenL  Christianity,  as  wc  have 
seen,  penetrated  among  them  miilcr  the  reign 
of  Geifsa  I.,  who  was  converted  from  heathen- 
ism, by  the  exertions  of  his  wife  SaroUa;  and 
was  baptized  towards  980.  Bat  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Hungarians  to  Christianity 
took  place  under  the  reign  of  their  son  Stephen, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings  of  that  na- 
tion, who  was  at  once  the  apostle  and  legis- 
lator ofHiingary,  and  the  true  founder  of  that 
monarchy.  In  his  reign  chnrches  were  erected, 
bishoprics  established,  and  the  profession  of 
Christianity  became  general  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  tenth  centnry  has  been  emphatically 
itylod  "an  iron  age,  barren  of  all  goodness; 
I  leaden  age,  abounding  in  all  wickedness; 
and  a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  others 
for  the  scarcity  of  writers  and  men  of  learning." 
In  this  deplorablestateof  the  church,  however, 
some  rays  of  light,  as  shown  in  these  previous    ' 

rds,  passed  acroeathe  gloomy  scene,  and 

;  pleasing  occurrences  evinced  that  God 
had  not  yet  "  forgotten  to  be  gracions  "  to  his 
hnmble  worehipers.  Several  of  the  chnrches 
still  pofflessed  the  omcles  of  divine  truth  in 
the  vulgar  tongue;  the  snpremacy  of  the  Bo- 
man  pontiff  was  in  some  places  opposed  with 
heroic  firmness,  and  the  doctrine  of  tronsub- 
stantiation  was  denied  by  many  to  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  revealed  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus."  (SmifA,  VoL  I.p.  51.)  In  the  dark- 
est  ages  of  Christianity,  the  few  rays  of  li^ht 
yet  unextinguished,  appear  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  of  missionaTieB  to  evangelize  the 
heathen. 

CENTtniT  XI.— In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury the  Christian  religion  was  fiirther  ex- 
tended in  the  kingdoms  of  Sieeden,  Naneoy, 
and  Denmari,  and  also  )U  GeTmatiy,hj  the 
assistance  of  English  missionaries.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  mission  were  Sigef^id,  Archdea- 
con of  York,  Eechil,  Gnneohfld,  Rudolf,  and 
Bernard.  The  names  of  others  are  likewise 
mentioned,  as  laborious  and  useful  messengers 
of  troth  among  the  barltaroos  Eoropean  tribes : 
thus,  it  ia  related  of  William,  an  English  prieat. 
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who  attended  Canute  in  one  of  his  Toysffes 
DeDmark,  tbat  tie  woe  so  affected  viu  the 
idolatrj  of  the  DaiKe,  that  he  de«red  to  be 
left  among  them  as  a  miffiionory,  and  had  the 
tuipmoess  of  finding  his  tabors  not  in  Tain  ' 
tlieLord. 

The  zeal  of  the  Neaorian  Christiana  cc 
tjnned  to  be  conspicoons  in  this  centorj.    In 
Tartary  and  the  adjacent  countries  the;  suo- 
ceeded  ia  coavcrting  great  nombcts  to  the 
profession  of  Chriftianit;. 

The  light  which  had  l)een  diffused  daring 
the  preceding  centuries  among  the  Hnnpiri- 
BQB,  Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians,  was  consider 
abl;  increased  and  extended  by  the  zealons  en 
deavors  of  their  princta,  and  of  the  miision- 
arics  nho  bbored  among  them. 

CEnrmiT  SIL— The  twelfth  eentnrv  — 
noted  for  attempts  to  spread  the  Oospel  nythe 
sword.  WaidemiT  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
particular,  distinguished  himself  b;  his  cndeav- 
otB  to  propagate  Christianity  by  force  of  anoSi 
especially  among  the  Sdavoniam,  Vaudi,  Van- 
dais,  and  other  northern  tribes.  In  these  war- 
like methods  of  forcing  his  subjects  to  listen 
to  evangelical  instructions,  he  was  zealonsly 
enconraged  and  aided  by  Aealom,  Archbishop 
of  Lnndeo,  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Rugm,  a  fierce  and  savage  people. 
b^ed  among  his  cooi^uests.    The  JWomfer* 


companicd  in  his  bloody  campaign  by  Henry, 
Archbishop  of  Upsal.    The  LimiiaTu,  on  re- 


made by  Mainhard  to  the  Boman  Pontiff, 
Innocent  III.,  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
An  equestrian  military  order,  of  "  Enights 
8word  Bearers,"  institnted  for  the  express  pnr- 
poee  of  converting  pagans,  was  sent  agamst 
tiiem.  During  the  liivonian  war,  they  exer- 
cised the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice,  nol 
merely  by  the  slaughter  of  numbos  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  by  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty. These  forced  conTersions,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  effected  but  little 
more  than  a  profession  of  obedience  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  ana  a  constrained  attention  to  cer- 
t«n  forms  and  ceremonies,  snbstituted  for  idol 
worship,  while  tho  profoundest  ignorance  re- 
mained of  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel. 

This,  indeed,  appears  te  have  been  an  .„. 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  institution  of 
religious  milita^  orders,  such  as  the  Knights 
1^  St.  John  of  Jeruardem,  now  called  the 
"  Knights  of  Malta,"  originally  instituted  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims in  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Knights  Trmptars, 
so  calied  from  their  occupying  on  their  first 
establishment  a  faonse  in  Jerusalem,  near  the 
site  of  the  temple,  and  designed  to  gnard  pil- 
grims from  the  violence  of  the  infidels,  when 
visiting  Jerusalem  ;  The  Order  (^  Maatyme, 
institnted  to  fight  agiunst  infldets,  eq)eciaDy 


the  Hoors  of  Spun  ;  the  Portuguete  Order  0/ 
Avia,  eetabliabea  iat  the  suae  purpose;  tM 
Order  of  St.  Laxarvs,  who  received  piigrime, 

in  Jerusalem,  in  hoosca  founded  purposely  for 
them,  and  then  conducted  them  on  their  way, 
and  defended  them  against  the  Mohammedans ; 
the  Order  0/  Knights  of  St.  James,  united  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  relics  of 
St-  James  of  Compoetella  from  the  iU-treatr 
ment  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  Ordo"  of  TnUome 
Knigbti,  founded  originally  by  enne  Oermana, 
who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  pil- 
grims of  their  nation,  and  approved  by  Fope 
Celestine  IIL  After  the  loss  of  the  Holv 
land,  these  knights  retomed  to  Gennany,  ajoa, 
by  their  warlike  prowess,  made  thanselves 
masters  of  ProEsia,  Livonia,  Conrland,  and 
Semigallia.  To  these  may  be  added  the  order 
of  Cnriit's  Militia,  institnted  by  Dominic  tot 
the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenso.  An  emi- 
nent Romieh  theolc^an  attempts  the  defence 
of  the  warlike  character  of  these  iostitnti'Kn, 
by  tho  following  specious  reasoning:  "Two 
very  diflerent  things,"  he  says,  "  are  confounded 
by  the  Protestants,  the  object  and  the  inten- 
tion, the  conduct  of  the  knights,  and  that  {)t 
the  missionaries.  The  knights  were  new 
constituted  preachers,  and  tho  misstonaries 
were  never  armed.  The  barbarians  were  wild 
beasts ;  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  men 
first,  and  to  rednce  them  by  force,  before  it 
could  be  expected  to  make  them  Christians. 
The  first  «f  these  esploita  belonged  to  the 
knights;  the  rest  was  reserved  for  the  mieeion- 
ariea.  When  the  warriors  had  done  their 
part,  they  remained  to  protect  the  minion- 
aries,  in  order  to  the  peaceftil  performance  of 
their  labors." — (Bbsoier's  Dia.  Theologi^, 
Ordrm  MilHarres,  tome  VI.) 

Most  of  these  military  orders  owed  their 
institntion  to  the  Crusades  of  this  century,  un- 
dertaken by  the  Boman  Catholic  princes  of 
Europe  for  the  recovery  of  Jernsalem  from 
the  Mohammedans;  an  ontburst  of  rcligiona 
fanaticism,  by  which  all  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  were  convulsed.  They  were  the  legiti- 
mate oaring  of  ignorance,  sopeisljlion,  and 
fonaticism  combined,  guided  dv  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  Church  of  Home.  They 
deserve  no  notice  in  this  connection,  except  so 
far  as  their  influence  npon  Europe  and  the  reet 
of  the  world,  ma;  hare  tended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  universal  diffiislon  of  the  Gos- 
pel. They  broke  tiie  slomber  of  sges  like  an 
earthqnake  at  midnight  They  roosed  tba 
minds  of  Europe,  long  besotted  in  ignorance 
and  tnirbarism  ;  and  thns  prepared  it  to  gra^ 
the  great  and  soul-stirring  truths  of  the  Ra- 
formation.  They  qniekened  the  energies  of 
nations,  to  provide  for  vast  armies,  and  awak^ 
ed  their  enterprise  to  fit  out  fleela ;  and  thos 
navigation  received  a  new  impulse,  opening 
the  way  for  commerce,  which,  in  its  tnm, 
opened  a  door  for  Christiaii  missions.    Its  exr 
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peditiona  ^m  promoted  geoRTftpbicttl  dlscor- 
eriee,  Giiid  acquainted  the  mind  of  ChrUtendom 
aomewliat  with  Hie  extent  of  heathenism.  It  is 
thus  that  l}ie  overraliag  proridence  of  Ood 
brings  good  ont  of  evil,  aad  order  ont  of  conAi' 
rion,  and  makes  the  wildest  &nBticiflm  and  the 
most  horrible  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed  con- 
tribate  to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom.  For 
the  further  esamioation  of  this  anbject  eee 
Oibbon's  Decline  and  Fail,  ch.  lh.  \  MoAeim, 
Cent.  XL  Part  I.  ch.  i. ;  Rdbertsoa'i  Charles 
Y.  i  Chanmng  on  Asaociationt ;  Guizot's  Hi»- 
loty  of  Civilizatton,  Bee.  8  ,■  Enq/doptdia  Brit- 
onnieo,  ArLCruaides ;  Campbell'e  Mantime  Dia- 
novery  and  Christian  Missions. 

The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  sncceas- 
folly  continnSi  in  this  eenivry,  chiefly  in  tiie 
north  of  Europe.  Boledma,  aake  of  Poland, 
having;  taken  Stetin,  the  capital  of  Fomeranio, 
bj  st«rm,  and  laid  waste  the  snrroanding  conn- 
tn,  compelled  the  vanqaishcd  inhabitants  to 
Bonmit  at  discretion,  and  imposed  npon  them, 
as  a  condiUOD  of  peace,  their  reception  of 
Ghriatianitj.  The  conqneror  sent  Otho,  bishop 
of  Bambe^,  in  the  year  1124,  to  instruct  his 
new  snbjects.  Many  of  them,  among  whom 
were  the  doke  and  duchess,  and  their  attend- 
ants, were  bronght  over ;  bnt  great  numbers  of 
tiie  idolatrous  Pomeranians,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  reusted  appeals  made  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  aohered  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  anccstoie.  In  a  second  visit,  in  the 
year  1126,  the  bishop  was  more  sucdfeafnl,  and 
the  prevailing  form  of  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  Pomerania. 

In  the  year  1168,  Waldemar,  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  foremoet  omong  the  northern 
{H^nces  of  this  centary,  by  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  having  Bal>dued  the 
island  of  Ragen,  which  lies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pomerania,  obliged  its  rude  and  pira- 
tical inhabitants  to  listen  to  the  instmctions 
of  the  miwionariea  who  accompanied  his  army. 
Among  these  Absaiom,  archbishop  of  Londen, 
was  distiognished ;  and,  by  his  exertions, 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  island, 
which  had  hitherto  bafBed  every  attempt. 

The  Finlanders,  whoee  character  resembled 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rngen,  and  who  in- 
fested Sweden  with  their  predatory  incursions, 
receiv«l  Christianity  in  a  similar  manner. 
Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  having  totally  defeated 
these  barbarians,  sent  Anr^  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  to  evangelize  them.  "His  succtss  was 
so  Treat,  that  he  is  called  Tlie  Apostle  of  the 
FManden ;  yet  he  was  at  length  Basassioated 
by  some  of  tnese  refractory  people  on  acconnt 
Of  a  heavy  penaDce  which  he  had  imposed  on 
s  person  of  great  authority. 

In  Itivonia,  the  labors  of  Mamard,  the  first 
laiasionarf  who  attempted  tie  convernon  of 
that  barbarons  people,  havi^  proved  ansno. 
ceaaful,  the  Roman  pontiff.  Urban  the  Third, 
who  had  consecrated  him  bishop  of  the  livo- 
niaoB,  declared  a  crwode  against  them,  which 


was  KaloDsly  carried  on  by  tbat  eccleriutio, 

and  by  his  sncceesors,  Btrthold  and  Atbert. 
These  warlike  apostles,  at  the  head  of  great 
bodies  of  troops  raised  in  Saxony,  successively 
entered  Livonia,  and  compelled  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  receive  baptism. 

C«fjTnBY  XIII.— The  tnirteenth  century  af- 
fords few  records  of  mifaionary  labor.  It  was 
however,  distinguished  by  the  institution  of 
the  Order  of  the  Franciscans,  or  of  Iriar  mis- 
sions, and  the  endeavors  of  James  I.  of  Arrapm 
to  communicate  Christian  instruction  to  his 
Moorish  snbjects  by  the  establishment  of  Arab- 
ic schools  and  the  translation  of  books  into  the 
Arabic  langu!^  These  schools  were  chi^v 
atAfa/wco  and  Borceiona,  in  which  a  consid- 
erable nnmber  of  youths  were  educated  for 
Ereachers ;  but  these  efforts  proving  ineOectoal, 
B  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  Komish  Pon- 
tiff, Clement  IV.,  who  exhorted  him  to  driva 
the  Mohammedans  ont  of  Spain  by  force,  la- 
stead  of  missionary  efforts. 

Fronds  of  Aseisi,  the  founder  of  the  Fran- 
Kans,  undertook  a  mission  to  Palestine  him- 
self, and  sent  several  monks  of  his  order  as 
missionaries  into  Germany,  Greece,  France,- 
England,  and  to  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Johanu- 
nes  a  Monte  Cotvino,  a  monk  of  tAis  order,  was 
sent  into  Tartary,  by  Pope    Nicholas  IV., 


into  the  Tartar  langoage. 

The  Dominicans  of  Spain  applied  themselves 
to  the  oriental  languages  and  rabbinical  liter- 
ature, and  were  employed  bj  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  instruction  of  the  numerous  Jews  and 
Saracens,  who  resided  in  his  dominions.  Both 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  sent  out 
many  persons  as  missionaries  to  various  coun- 
tries ;  out  the  most  of  them  were  more  solici- 
tous to  make  prosel3ies  to  the  Romish  Church 
than  to  teach  their  converts  the  scriptural  way 
of  salvation. 

The  WaMeases  and  Albigmset,  in  this  cen- 
tury, wete  distinguished  witnesses  for  the  truth 
— tne  martyrs  of  the  age ;  and  though  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  defensive,  rather  than  ag- 
gressive paeition,yet  thcf  did  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reformation,  by  the  secret  dif- 
fusion of  the  Gospel  among  the  nominal  Chris- 
tians of  ]Enropt  But  the  records  of  thar 
labors  are  scanty,  and  they  do  not  come  pro- 
perly under  the  denominaUon  of  missions  to 
the  heathen.  And  this  century  famishes  little 
more,  in  the  way  of  missions  to  the  heathen, 


than  details  of  military  conquests,  by  which 
heathen  nations  were  compelled  to  yield  a 
nominal  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 


CsNTDBT  XIV.— IfioUi/e,  "the  Morning 
Star  of  the  Reformation,"  rendered  the  four- 
teenth centary  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Church,  by  the  intrepidity  and  snccem 
witb  which  he  contended  i^unst  the  errors 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Bom^ 
ood  by  his  Ijaualation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
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whrtt  was,  at  that  time,  tie  vernacular  tongne 
of  EDgland,  though  now  utterly  obsolete.  The 
foUoweraofWicliIiffe,  generally  called  Lollardi, 
among  whom  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  other- 
ttise  called  Lord  Cobham,  were  e 
difiiiK  es  extenaivcif  as  possible,  the  doctrines 
promulgated  bv  their  learned  aoti-papal  chief. 
■jiiey  expended  considerable  lums  in  collecting 
and  transcribing  (printiog  not  having  been  in- 
vented,) and  dispersing  the  works  of  Wickliffe, 
and  in  maintaining  a  number  of  itlDerant 
preachers,  who  preached  in  churchyards  and 
market-places,  particularly  in  the  dioceses  of 
Canterbury,  London,  Bochester,  and  Hereford. 
Sale  says  that  Lord  Cobham  caused  all  the 
works  of  Wickliffe  to  be  copied  by  the  desire 
of  John  Hass,  and  to  be  sen  t  into  Frana,  Spain, 
Bohemia,  and  other  foreign  countrieB.  Queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia  favored  the  adherents  of 
Wicklifie ;  possessing  and  constantly  reading 
tiie  Gospels  in  four  languages,  Bohemian,  fler- 
man,  Latin,  and  English.  Many  of  her  atten- 
dants imbibed  the  same  opinions,  and  on  their 
return  to  Bohemia,  after  her  decease  in  1394, 
carried  with  them  the  writings  of  Wickliffe 
fuid  bis  disciples ;  by  which  means  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  produced  a  powerful  anti- 
papal  intlaence.  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  also 
in  other  neighboring  stales. 

CENToar  XT.— The  fifteenth  century  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  many  important 
events,  which,  though  not  strictly  mineionaij, 
yet,  in  their  inffuenw,  have  in  some  cases  so 
greatly  forwarded,  and  in  others  BO  greatly  re- 
tarded, the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  that  we 
may  just  glance  at  their  occurrence  and  char- 
acter. One  of  these  was  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
«a  by  Christopher  Coiumbm,  in  1492,  and  the 
subsequent  landing  of  the  Portagnese  Ameri- 
ats  Vespueitis,  in  Brazil ;  a  second  was  the  dis- 
covery of  She  paisage  to  India  by  sea,  by  Vosai 
de  wnna.  In  1497  ;  and  another  was  the  nit'n 
of  the  Greek  empire,  in  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453.  By  the  first  of 
these  events,  an  immense  extent  of  country 
was  eventually  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Eomao  Catholic  princes  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ;  and  hence  these  kingdoms  were  indaccd 
to  make  extraordinary  and  nhimately  snccess- 
fiil  efforts,  to  introduce  and  establish  Popery, 
in  its  most  superstitious  and  degrading  forms, 
throughout  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By  the  discov- 
ery of  a  passage  to  India,  by  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  Bast  Indies  was  greatly  facil- 
itated ;  the  previous  routes  having  been 
through  Egypt  and  Persia;  and,  by  the  over- 
titfow  of  the  Greek  empire,  many  learned  men 
fled  for  security  into  various  European  states, 
and,  by  the  difrasion  of  literature  and  science, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Eeformation  of  the 
lollowiug  century.  But,  probably,  no  occur- 
rence of  this  age  proved  of  greater  interest 
than  the  Invention  of  Friiiting,  by  Gvtttmberg 


and  his  associates  and  SDCceBsoiB,  about  the 
middle  of  ^is  century ;  the  slow  and  expen- 
sive mode  of  transcription  being  the  <Hily  way 
previoiMly  known  or  multiplying  copies  of 
books,  however  valuable.  Bat,  bv  the  inven- 
tion of  this  most  nscfhl  art,  and  tAe  improvo- 
menis  of  later  yews,  copies  of  valuable  woAb 
can  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  multiplied ;  and 
millions  of  pmvons  have  by  this  means  been 
Famished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who, 
otherwise,  must  have  remamed  destitute. 

The  military  ezpeditjons  of  the  P^tists  coo- 
tinned  during  this  century,  and  some  of  them, 
among  which  were  those  of  Don  Henry,  I>iik« 
of  Yiseo,  (Portagal,)  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  of  Christ,  were  productive  of  im- 
portant resnlta,  in  the  way  of  tnoritime  discov- 
eries,  &c  ;  but  the  events  of  this  centnry,  of  a 
purely  missionary  character,  were  few  and 
comparatively  inefibctnoL  In  the  East,  the 
Nestorian  Patriarch,  who  remded  in  Chaldea, 
missionaries  into  Cathai/  and  China,  who 
empowered  to  exercise  episcopal  anthor- 
ity  over  the  Christian  assemblies,  which  lay 
concealed  in  the  remote  provinces  of  those 
great  empires,  afibrdiog  a  demonstrative  proof, 
that  notwithstanding  tnedreadfnl  pcrsecntioiiB 
that  had  been  exercised  by  the  dominant  ao- 
thorities  against  the  Neetorion  Christians, 
there  were  stilt  some  choiches  existing  in 
those  r^ons  of  darkness. 

There  were  also  individuals,  whose  conda- 
tency  of  v)nduct  and  zeal  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Christianity  in  this  dark  age,  entitle 
them  to  our  notice  and  admiration.  Sach,  for 
instance,  were  the  two  brothers,  Viwmt  and 
Boniface  Ferrer,  Tkomai  ft  Ktmpis  and  Jokn 
We^v».  Vincent  Ferrer  vras  a  Spaoianl  b; 
birth  i  at  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  ^>- 
lointed  apostolical  mifeionary,  by  Pope  Bene- 
lict  XIIL,  and  for  many  ^ears  preached  with 
indefatigeblo  ardor  in  difierent  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. He  visited  Spain,  France,  the  Nether, 
lands,  Qermany,  and  at  the  request  of  H«U7 
IV.,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Tbe 
usual  subjects  ofhis  sermons  were  death,  jn^- 
mcnt,andetemi^.  Kiber  says,  that "  thoogn 
bred  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  connected 
with  the  worst  of  ecclesiastical  characters,  he 
was  a  shining  model  of  piety."  He  died  in 
1419,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Boniface  Fer^ 
rer,  the  brother  of  Vincent,  was  a  ceoions 

Ereacher  of  the  word  of  God,  and  having  em- 
raced  the  monastic  life,  ho  sncceesively  rose 
to  high  official  situations,  and  died  prior  of  the 
lorthnsian  monastery  of  Ponioidi,  in  Valen- 
ia,  in  1417;  after  having  translated  the  iScrip- 
tnres  into  the  Valencia  or  Oatalonian  dialect 
of  Spain.— (See  McCbib's  HiOmy  of  the  St- 
formation  m  Spaijt,  p.  191.)  Thomas  i  Kem- 
pis,  whose  piety  has  received  a  p^^tnot  mon- 
ument in  his  "  Christian's  Pattern,"  ww 
bora  at  Ghempis  or  Eempis,  in  Odogne,  in 
1380,  and  became  one  of  the  most  illostriona 
membera  of  the  BOia^  of  the  "  Brethren  of 
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the  Gommon  life;"  a  gocie^  finmded  by 
Crtrard  d*  Groal,  vho,  baviDg  retired  into  a 
moDOstery,  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  tbe 
reformation  of  immoral  characters,  and  iaeii- 
tnted  a  fratcmitj,  haviog  one  commoD  pro- 
perty, aod  earninc  their  livelihood  by  their 
pens.  Kemjiis  died  id  1411,  in  the  ninety-first 
year  of  his  age.  Uia  excellcat  work,  "  The 
Christian'B  Pattern,"  haa  been  trtiDslated  into 
most  of  the  EoTopcaa  languages,  and  even 
into  Cbiseeo.  A.  t>e«Dtifal  copv  of  the  Bible 
transcribed  by  him,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  regular  canons,  at  Cologoe. — (Towh- 
ut's  lUuOrations  of  Biblicai  Litcratare,vcA.  I. 
p.  328.)  John  de  CapittTona  may  be  added  as 
an  instaDce  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 


friar,  of  a  wealthy  Neapolitan  family,  and  was 
sent  to  convert  the  Bohemians,  and  to  preach 
in  Saxony,  Miaoia,  and  Moravia,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  everywhere  received  with  banners, 
crOffiSfi,  and  processions,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
He  is  said  to  have  preachod  at  Erfiird  to  60,000 
perBOne,  the  men  being  arranged  on  one  aide 
and  the  women  on  the  other.  When  ignorant 
of  the  language,  he  was  aEsistcd  by  an  inter 
preter,  who  explained  what  he  delivered  to  the 
people.  His  eermona  were  accompanied  with 
violent  actioa,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
"  preached  widi  his  hands  and  his  feet  as  well 
SB  with  his  voice,"  which  correapoada  with  the 
ac«0Bnts  given  of  him  b^an  EnglishhistoriaD, 
who  relates  that  "  he  itinerated  throngh  the 
cities  and  towns,  addressing  sermons  to  the 
people,  in  the  hirhwaya  and  market  places, 
agamst  the  enemies  of  the  RomLsft  Oborch. 
Among  the  Germans  and  thoee  that  were  ig- 
norant  of  the  Italian,  he  is  aaid  to  have  affect- 
ed the  minds  of  his  andienco  in  a  wonderful 
Of,   by   nsing   gesticuli 


-     „...,      I.p.9.)     Hb  death  occiured 

October  23, 1456,  Wog  seventy^ne  years  of 
age. 

Crntubv  XVL  —  The  happy  reformation 
from  Popery  iUnstrioosiy  signalized  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  stxteeoth  centnry  ;  the  year 
1517  being  r^n^ded  as  its  commencement, 
when  Lather  firet  publicly  oppoeed  the  monk 
Tetzel.  in  his  sale  of  papal  indulgences.  The 
adherents  of  the  Beformation  were  called  Pro- 
teslanU,  from  their  protesting  against  on  intol- 
erant decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spirra,  in  1529. 
As  the  Beformation  proceeded,  those  who  hod 
embraced  the  views  of  its  advocatea  became 
increasingly  desirons  of  emancipating  the  in- 
habiiaots  of  their  native  lands,  and  of  other 
acfjacent  conntries,  from  the  errors  of  the  Eo- 
mish  chnrch.  This  object  they  pnraned  with 
indefatigable  zeal ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish iC  tranatations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
woe  made  into  tbe  vemacnlar  tongnes,  and 
widely  disperaed  ;  while  plain  and  homely 
rhymes,  embodying  the  opinions  of  llie  re- 


hands  of  poor  people,  who  made  a  livelihood 
by  singing  them  through  the  conntry.  It  is 
related,  that  on  one  occasion  a  poor  man,  who 
had  received  the  printed  copies  of  some  of 
these  rhymes,  repaired  to  Wittemberr,  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  progress  through  uie  town, 
song  them  under  Luuier's  windows.  The  at- 
tention of  Luther  was  caught  by  the  subject, 
and  when  oa  inquiry  he  learned  tbe  name  of 
the  author,  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tean, 
and  rendered  thanks  to  Ood  for  making  such 
humble  expedients  condacive  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth.  In  pursuance  of  tbe  same  great 
object,  missionaries  were  sent  into  Roman  Ca- 
tholic States  to  preach  the  distin^ishing  doc- 
trines of  the  Beformation,  especially  tbat  of 
juitijication  by  faith,  and  tracts,  often  denomi- 
nated libels,  or  little  books,  were  composed 
and  e2ter.sively  disperaed,  containing  delenoes 
of  the  Froteetant  tenets,  detached  books  of 
Scripture,  or  exposures  of  Papal  errors  ot 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  yeu 
1555,  by  ViUegagnon,  a  knight  of  Malta,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Htnry  II.  of  France, 
with  Ihe  view  to  establish  a  French  colony  in 
the  new  world.  Tbe  approbation  of  tbe  mo- 
narch was  secured  by  the  medium  of  the  excel- 
lent Admiral  de  Coligny,  whoeo  favor  ViUegag- 
non propitiated  by  the  secret  understanding 
that  the  projected  colony  should  protect  tbe 
reformed  religion.  Accordingly  Calvin,  the 
reformer  of  Geneva,  was  applied  to,  in  order 
to  obtain  ministers  to  embark  with  the  en»e- 
dition.  After  conaultation  with  the  other 
pastors  of  Geneva,  he  sent  two,  GuiUautne 
Chartier  and  Pierre  Richier,  who  were  after- 
wards joined  by  several  others.  Their  object 
was  at  once  to  labor  among  the  colonists,  and 
to  evangelize  the  heathen  aborigines,  lliis 
was  the^rit  attemot  at  a  foreign  mission,  by 
tbe  Protestant  cnurcbes.  The  CTpedition 
reoched  Port  Coligny,  as  it  was  named,  on 
the  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  in  March,  1566. 
On  their  arrival  the  Genevan  ministers  proceed- 
ed to  constitute  a  church,  according  to  tbe 
forms  and  rites  of  tbe  reformed  churches,  and 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  Villegag. 
uon  soon  betrayed  his  true  character,  and  alter 
cruelly  maltreating  the  missionaries,  forced 
them  to  reembark,  aod  return  to  France.  Tbe 
next  attempt  to  send  the  Gospel  to  heathen 
countries  was  made  by  the  celebrated  re- 
former and  king  of  Sweden,  Gaslavus  Vaaa. 
About  the  year  1559,  a  mifsion^  was  sent 
by  that  monarch  to  Lapland.  I'he  natives 
were  at  the  some  time  commanded  to  congre- 
gate at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  to  ^ay 
their  tribute  and  receive  religious  instruction 
from  this  misaionary. — (Bauui's  ChHstiaa  R&- 
tTomed,  p-  296.J 

Internal  strd'es  and  nunsayings,  boetilitiea 
from  without  fomaited  by  Bome,  and  perplex- 
ities flrom  within,  exhausted  the  en^^es  of 
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ChriatiBD  men  in  Englsad,  dnriag  tbe  reigm 
of  Elizabeth  ami  James ;  and  for  150  yeans 
notbiog  VBa  undertaken  for  propagating  tbe 
Ooepel  in  other  lands.  A  scheme  to  rival  the 
Boman  propaganda  was  devised  b;  Crornvxll, 
bot  never  realized.  Bitmrt  bbts  that  Crom- 
well resolved  to  set  np  a  conncil  for  the  Pro- 
tectant religion,  in  opposition  to  the  coDgcgra- 
tiou  JDe  Propaganda  Fide  at  Eome.  He  in- 
tended it  Bhould  consist  of  several  connsellora, 
and  four  secretaries  for  diiferept  provinces. 
These  were,  the  first — France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  valleys ;  the  Palatine  and  other  Calvin. 
bis  were  the  second ;  Germauj,  the  North, 
and  Turkey  were  the  third  ;  and  the  East 
,  sod  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  The  eecre- 
tariee  were  to  have  £500  salary  a-piece,  and  to 
keep  a  correspondence  everywhere,  to  know  the 
state  of  religion  all  over  the  world,  that  so  all 
good  designs  might  be,  by  their  means,  pro- 
tected end  assisted.  Stoupe  was  to  have  the 
first  provinces.  They  were  to  have  a  fund  of 
jCLOgOOO  a-year  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary 
emergencies,  but  to  be  farther  supplied  as 
occasion  shonld  require  it  Chelsea  College 
iras  to  be  made  np  for  tbem,  irhicb  was  then 
BD  old  decayed  building,  that  had  been  at  firat 
nused  to  be  a  college  tor  writers  of  contro- 
versy."— Bubnkt's  Mislory  of  his  own  Tima, 
Vol.  I.  p.  132.) 

[For  any  further  notices  of  Boman  Catho- 
lic mieBions,  see  "  Chnrcb  of  Kome,  Missions 
ot") 

Under  the  impression  of  duty,  and  that  of 
feelioK  and  benevolence  towards  others,  cro- 
ftted  by  tbe  enjoYment  of  experimental  Chris- 
tianity, many  of  the  laili/  who  had  felt  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion, became  exceedingly  anxious  that  others 
Bhould  partake  of  their  happiness,  and  gladly 
Beiaed  tue  opportunities  prtsented  to  them  by 
mercantile  intercourse  to  disseminate  the 
truths  which  they  themsclvM  had  embraced. 
Fraoce,  Spin,  Italy,  and  otlicr  countries  thus 
received  the  rays  of  Divine  light  for  a  season, 
though  partially  or  entirely  extinguished  by 
the  crueltia  and  indnslrious  (^orls  of  the  in- 

Juisitors  of  those  ill-fated  regions.  Dr. 
feCrie,  speaking  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Spain,  says:  "The  inhabitants  of  Btam 
were  generally  Protestants,  and  many  of  tbem 
crossing  the  Pyrenees  spread  themselves  over 
Arragon,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
trade,  found  the  opportunity  of  circulating 
their  religions  booKB  and  le&eis  among  the 

nie."— (McCrie'b  Hat.  of  the  Reformatum 
mm,  p.  234.) 
Tte  Waldemian  pastors  (barbes)  who  were 
80  numerous  at  this  time,tbatl40  were  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod,  were  not  neglect- 
ful of  opportunities  for  disseminating  the  truth. 
An  Italian  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  bearing  date  I56T, 
Btates,  that  "  some  of  these  barbes  traveled 


Excursions,  ^c,  Appendix,  No.  XI) 

Towards  the  close  of  this  century  missions 
were  sent  by  tlie  SicediA  Protestants  into  Lap- 
land, but  as  they  did  not  understand  the  Lap- 
ponese  tongne,  an  interpreter  stood  under  the 
pulpit  and  explained  their  discourses  to  the 
people.  But  so  little  success  followed  this 
mode  of  preaching,  that  Gustavus  Adolphns 
founded  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youtk 
in  a  more  eorrecl  knowledee  of  the  doctrines 
of  tbe  Gospel.  The  first  scnool  was  establiab- 
ed  at  Pitben,  prior  to  the  year  1619,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Nicholaus  Andrs^  tbe 
minister  of  the  place,  who  had  translated  the 
ritual,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king.  Gustavns 
also  committed  to  the  same  person  the  trans- 
lation of  necessary  and  useful  books  into  the 
Laplandish  language;  the  Laplanders  beiOK 
previously  altogether  ignorant  of  letters,  ana 
without  a  book  in  their  own  language.  For 
the  iurlher  encouragement  of  the  schools,  Gob- 
tavua  Adolphua  allowed  money  for  the  ^et 
and  clothes  of  the  children  who  attended  Uiem, 
heddes  a  stipend  for  the  schoolmaster.  By 
these  schools  and  the  elementary  and  scriptu- 
ral books  compiled  by  Nicbolaus  Andrxa,  the 
youth  of  Lapland  were  so  greatly  benefited, 
that  some  of  them  became  students  at  the 
University  of  Upsal,  and  were  afterwards  en- 
trusted with  the  Christian  m ID iatry. — (ScHiy- 
peh'b  Hiion/  of  Lapland,  p.  21.) 

The  Protestants  at  length  awoke  to  more 
active  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  attempts  were  made  to  form  misRon- 
aiy  societies.  Ernest,  a  lealons  Lutheran  and 
a  baron,  sought  to  form  a  society  lor  a  Pro- 
testant mission,  but  a  variety  of  itnpedimenta 
di^ppointcd  his  purposes,  so  that  no  efiectnal 
benefit  resulted  from  his  eSbrts.  The  learned 
Anthony  IVaiavi,  of  Leyden,  recommended  a 
seminary  to  be  founded  for  the  education  of 
young  men  of  known  piety,  prudence,  zeal,  and 
diligence,  to  be  employed  as  miasionariea  espe- 
ciallv  to  India.  Iliis  object  ho  jn'oposed  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  appear 
so  far  to  have  countenanced  tne  plan  as  to 
have  placed  several  persons  under  the  instiuo- 
tions  of  Walsua  himself,  about  tbe  year  1622. 
A  brief  eaposition  of  his  views  was  published 
in  the  Ihinl  volume  of  his  works,  printed  in 
1643,  under  the  title  of  "  Neumtas  ae  Forma 
trigendi  CoUegii  «u  Seminarii  Indici."  Tbe 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  indeed,  with  a 
praiseworthy  attention  to  thie  reti^ous  int». 
rests  of  the  colonists  in  their  foreign  poeeeo. 
sions,  supported  ministera  in  moet  of  them. 
Uiltar,  in  his  "  Pwpagatum  of  Chritlian'ily,'' 
mentioDS  Cedon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Amboyna, 
Herttoria,  Ue»  ^  Baaia,  Coast  of  Coramon- 
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dd,  Sarat,  China,  Fitrmota,  Trywm,  Sinean 
■nd  Japan,  in  &I1  of  which  cltarcnefl  had  been 
erected.  In  several  of  theee  statiooB  the 
preachinr  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  In  Ceylon,  Harvard  {Narra- 
tive, fc,  Iiarodudion,  p.  69,)  elates,  that  " 
der  the  Dutch  government  there  were  i. 
province  of  Jamin  nlone,  thirtV'fonr  churches 
ftppropriated  to  the  ose  of  the  Malabar  Chria- 
ttuBB,  attended  by  nearly  63,000  auditors,  ex- 
elosive  of  more  than  2,000  baptized  slaves ; 
&Dd  the  government  schools  Dclon^'nr  to 
them  inclnded  npvards  of  16,000  native  child- 
ren, who  wera  under  refnlar  toition."  Since 
that  period  there  has  been  a  moet  lunentablc 
neglect  of  religions  instruction  by  the  govern- 
ment authority,  and  an  awfnl  rehipse  of  im- 
mense Dtimb^i  into  idolatry,  who,  it  b  to  be 
feared,  were  moro  swayed  by  political  motives 
than  by  a  love  of  the  Gospel. — -(See  Art  Cey- 
lon.) The  zeal  of  the  British  Christiana  was 
%t  length  aroused,  and  more  active  measures 
were  adopted,  not  only  to  recover  the  nominal 
CbristioDity  which  had  been  lost,  but  to  dif- 
fuse trac  religion  throaghout  the  island. 

In  Formosa,  Mr.  Kobeii  Jvnius  of  Delft, 
vho  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
pagan  inhabitants,  was  eminently  sacceasful. 
He  is  said  to  have  baptized  5,900  converts, 
"  OD  professing  their  fiuth,  and  giving  proper 
ttoswcrs  to  questions  propoonded  oat  of  the 
word  of  God,"  and  to  have  planted  twenty- 
three  churches,  besides  appointing  school- 
masters, by  whom  about  six  nundred  children 
were  tat^nt  to  read  and  write.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  composed  certain  prayers,  collect- 
ed the  chief  articles  of  relij^ion,  and  translated 
Tarioos  psalms  into  the  Formoaan  langnage. 
Being  at  length  grown  infirm,  and  having  set 
pastors  over  varions  congregations,  he  became 
desiroQs  of  seeing  his  aged  mother,  and  of  vis- 
iting his  native  land ;  he  therefore  retnmed 
to  Holland,  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Gravius,  and  others.  The  Dutch  were  driven 
from  their  principal  fort  in  1659  or  1661,  and 
the  island  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Chinese.  In  the  American  provinces,  which 
were  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dntch, 
nnder  command  of  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
tealoos  efforts  were  mode  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  by  their  new  masters,  and  with 
much  Buceeas ;  but  the  recovery  of  these  terri- 
tories by  the  Portognese,  in  the  year  1644,  ob- 
scured the  pleasing  prospect  that  was  b^^- 
ning  to  open  upon  them. 

Among  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
planting  of  the  Plamontk  and  Maisacktaetlt 
Cdtmia,  aa  avowed  by  their  founders,  and  set 
forth  in  their  charier,  the  cdnversion  of  saVagra 
to  Christianity  was  prominent.  Their  first 
pnrpoBe  was  to  provide  an  asylum,  where,  free 
from  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  England,  the  Christian 
Ofaarch  might  be  organized  in  a  form,  as  they 
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model,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  a 
they  deduced  them  from  Scripture,  proiched 
without  the  forced  admixture  of  dogmas  and 
rites  imposed  by  act  of  parliament.  Their 
second  was  to  mabe  the  aboriginal  raaa  par- 
ticipators of  these  blesdngs.  The  first  prompted . 
a  iealous  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  aov 
aaverae  opinions  or  customs,  which  was  carried, 
in  some  instances,  to  excess.  The  second, 
though  its  execution  was  delayed  by  the  cares 
incident  to  a  new  plantation,  commenced  in 
circomatancea  of  such  peculiar  hardship  as 
tried  the  endurance  of  the  pilgrims,  prompted 
veiy  early  action.  Individuals  made  some  ex- 
ertion to  recommend  the  Gospel  to  the  natives 
"'th  satisbctory,  though  limited  results ;  and 
III  1636,  the  co^^  of  PlymouUi  enacted  a  law 
to  [H^vide  for  preaching  among  the  Indians. 
A  similar  act  was  passed  in  1646,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maiaachuaitt.  By  these  movements,  ft 
misiooarj  spirit  was  awakened  in  i,'ng£a7uf.  A 
society  was  organized  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  North  America,  and  raised  a 
liind  vieldiog  £300,  which  was  applied  to  the 
circulation  of  thf  Bible,  and  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  formation  of  the  Socieiy  for 
Promoting  Christian  Kntndtdge,  by  memliOT 
of  the  tJhurch  of  England,  m  1698,  is  as- 
crii>ed  by  Bishop  Burnet,  to  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation aroused  by  the  example  of  the  Non- 
conformists, [Eartj/  Mitsionary  Enterprisei,  by 
Surra,  p.  39.) 

In  the  year  1620,  a  considerable  Qumber  of 
Non-conformists  emigrated  to  America,  having 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
These  were  followed  by  a  more  numerous  com- 
pany in  1623.  This  new  colony  received  the 
designation  of  New  England.  Rev.  Jolm 
Eliot,  a  holy  and  zealous  young  minista, 
joined  the  emigrants  in  1632.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  the  fiiithful  and  laborious  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston. 
During  this  period  he  was  deeply  ofiected  by 
the  miserable  and  destitute  state  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  He  studied  their  difficult 
langnage,  and  occasionally  itinerated  and 
pr^ched  among  them ;  and  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing,  not  only  an  increase  of  oivu- 
izatjon  in  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  also 
of  witnessing  the  influence  of  the  Uoepel  upon 
''  '  'of  some  of  Ute  people.  In  1646, 
1  himself  to  a  mission  among  the 
native  tribes,  having  accomplished  the  diffiCDlt 
task  of  a  translation  of  tiie  Scriptures  into  the 
Mohegan  dialect.  Two  editions  of  this  tbt- 
sion  wore  afterwads  printed ;  the  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England,  in  16G1-4,  in  quarto. 
Of  this  edition,  £>r.  Cotton  Mather  states  as 
two  curious  facts,  that  this  was  the  JirA  Bible 
ever  prinltd  in  America,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  translation  was  written  with  one  pea  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  1685,  in  quarto. 
Towards  this  impre^on  and  the  missioD  gcn& 
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rail;,  the  Hon.  JIo6«rt  Aivb  gave  £600. 
Eliot  was  afterwards  asasted  li;  other  zealoos 
and  able  missionaries,  amoi^  whom  John  Cot- 
ton and  the  Maybowe,  we  worthj  of  Bpccial 
notice.  The  former  possessed  Boch  Hkiil  and 
dexterity  in  the  lodiMi  toi^e,  as  to  have  Hie 
correction  and  emeadation  of  tie  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  committed  to  him.  The 
^iJj  of  the  Mayhews  was  eminent  for  its 
missionar;  spirit  The  Rev.  Thomas  Majhew 
was  an  exceflcot  evangelist  to  the  oeighborioe 
heathen.  In  a  few  years,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  lodisiDa  reooonced  their  false  gods, 
and  torned  to  the  Lord.  After  the  death  of 
this  excellent  man,  hia  father,  the  governor  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  felt  bo  much  ooncem  for 
tlie  poor  Indiana,  that,  seeing  no  probability 
of  a  regular  minister  to  succeed  his  boo,  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  language,  aod  tlien  preached 
to  them  with  acceptance  and  success.  He 
continued  to  labor  among  them  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  and  had  the  pleagnre  of  a  pious 
grandson  associated  witJi  him. 

Hiacoames,  who  afterward  became  a  preacher 
of  the  Goapei,  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  mis- 
raoo.  This  convert,  iLough  opposed  and  de- 
rided by  his  brethren,  manifested  so  much 
boldnesa  and  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
that  many  were  Induced  to  renounce  their 
former  idolatrous  practices,  and  embrace  the 
QoB^L  In  1650,  Buch  was  tlie  anxiety  of  a 
considerable  port  of  the  Indians  to  hear  the 
word  of  life,  that  Mr.  Mayhcw,  to  accommo- 
date them,  preached  weekly  at  different  parts 
of  the  island.  Abont  this  time,  schools  were 
established  among  them.  In  1674,  there  were 
supposed  to  be  2  or  3,000  Indians  on  this  and 
a  neighboring  island,  of  whom,  I,G0O  were 
praying  Indiuis;  60  were  regular  church 
members. 

Soon  after  this,  the  number  of  Indians  be- 
gan to  decrease,  eo  that,  in  1792,  the  whole 
number  amounted  only  to  about  440.  Whilft 
the  Indians  were  fast  verging  toward  annihi- 
lation, the  zeal  of  the  Ua^ew  family  in  bring- 
ing them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  tmUi,  did  not 
alHite.  Five  successive  generatjons  have  been 
indefatigable  laborers  on  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands. 

CB-vrnBT  XTIH. — The  eighteenth  century 
opened  by  the  institution  of  tLe  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospd  in  Foreign  Parts, 
for  a  particular  account  of  which  see  the  arti- 
cle uodcr  that  head.  The  Danish  mission  to 
India  was  undertaken  early  in  this  century,  in 
consequence  of  representations  to  the  iin^, 
Frideiick  IV.,  bv  one  of  !iis  chaplains.  Apph- 
cation  having  ooen  made  to  the  profcsBors  of 
divinity  at  Halle,  for  suitable  persons  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  mission,  Messrs.  Zugenidvand 
Vlittsdio  were  recommended  and  appointed.  In 
1705  they  sailed  for  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
Jaly,1706.    These  missionaries  were  Mowed 


hj  three  others,  who  anived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1709.  This  mission  was  earl; 
assisted  by  the  English  So^^el^  for  the  VayA- 
^tion  of  the  Ooepel,  which  sent  out  a  prmt- 
mg-press,  with  the  requisite  apparatus  of  type, 
Jtc,  and  one  handred  reams  of  paper,  accora- 
IHuiied  by  Mr.  Jonas  Finck,  a  native  of  Sile- 
sia, as  a  printer.  By  this  means  the  missioo- 
ariee  were  enabled  to  print  a  number  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  Malabar  school,  which  they 
had  commenced,  besides  various  tracts,  but 
especially  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Tamil,  begun  by  B.  Zeigenbalg,  and  completed 
by  B.  Schuitze.  In  1714,  B.  ZeigeobaJg  re- 
turned  to  Europe  for  a  short  tune,  and  on  that 
occasion  was  honored  with  an  audieoce  by  the 
king,  Gtorge  I.  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
saccess  of  &e  mission.  He  was  also  patronised 
by  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Enowledgo."  The  king  and  the  Society 
«uraged  the  Oriental  missionary  to  proceed 
hia  tranalation  of  tho  Scriptures  into  the 
Tamil  tongue,  which  they  designated  "  the 
grand  work  f  the  former  addressing  them  let- 
ters of  commendation, and  encourvement, 
<i^ed  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  first 
missionaiT  S^eobalg  had  finished  hia  coorae, 
he  was  followed  by  other  learned  and  pious 
men,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number  in  the  period 
of  a  hundred  years — among  whom  wec« 
Schultze,  Josnicke,  Gericke,  and  Swartz,  whose 
ministry  has  been  continued  in  succession  for 
many  years ;  until  the  misuons  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Indian  Mi^ons  of  the  Church 
of  England. — (See  Bucrasam's  Researtha,  p. 
66 ;  and  Morbigoh's  Falhen  and  Fowtden, 
Vol.  I,  p.  159.) 

lo  1714,  the  King  of  Denmark  established 
the  Royal  CoUege  of  Mis$ions  at  Copeoha^en, 
for  tho  instmetion  and  preparation  of  mission- 
aries, lu  connection  wilL  this  college,  the 
celebrated  UjuoersUy  of  Hoik,  in  Saiony,  may 
very  justiy  be  noticed,  not  only  on  account  cu 
its  genenlj  objects,  but  more  especially  from 
its  Having  provided  the  Danish  mission  with 
its  first  missionaries,  and  several  others,  pro- 
foundly learned  and  moat  able  men.  This  ex- 
traordinary institution  was  begun  by  the  pious 
Dr.  Herman  Aitgv^ta  FramJce,  as  an  orphan 
house,  erected  by  voluntary  donations,  and 
continued  increasing  in  other  departments  oi 
an  important  nature  until  it  became  deserv- 
iog  of  royal  patronage,  and  the  designation  of 
a  university.  Connected  with  the  institution 
are  an  oriental  and  theological  college,  for  tlio 
study  of  eastern  languages,  and  the  instruction 
-'  '  aionaiy  candidates  ;  a  medical  school ; 
inai?  for  catcchisls ;  and  au  extensive 
printing-office,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  prints 
iDg  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  diflerent 
languages.  At  one  period  this  aniversity  had 
more  tSan  3,000  students- from  di0crcut  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Canstein  and  Jewish  institu- 
tions are  also  intimatelv  associated  with  the 
other  benevolent  eatalilisiimcnts  of  Halle.  The 
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OaoBteiD,  or  Bible  Ingtitation,  waa  established 
in  1710  b;  Charla  HUdArand,  Baron  de  Can- 
ateiii,  for  the  purpoee  of  printing  and  selling 
Bibles  and  Tesfameuta  at  a  moderate  price,  in 
order  to  secure  a  more  general  circulation  of 
the  Scriptnres.  In  1805,  above  three  miUions 
of  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  or  Testament  had 
been  distriboted.  The  foander  of  the  Jewish 
Institntion,  formed  profesiedljr  for  the  co) 
aioD  of  Jews  and  Uohammedana,  vea 
John  Hearii  Callri\herg,  one  of  the  papile  of 
Rufeesor  Francke,  una  afterwards  Profeaaorof 
DiTinitj  in  the  University  of  Halle.  One  of 
his  moat  eminent  coadjators  was  Mr.  Slephat 
SAvltz,  who  waa  man;  years  engaged  in  the 
East  in  miaioDitry  labors,  and  retnnted  from 
Turkey  to  Halle  in  1756. 

In  reverting  to  the  Danish  missionaries,  it 
will  be  satisractory  to  lewn,  from  the  follow- 
ing qnestiooB,  proponnded  to  their  misnon- 
anes,  that  their  instmcUonB  were  Scriptural 
and  sound :  "  Have  yon  discovered  some  true 
vorkin^  of  grace  in  the  sonis  of  the  catechu- 
mens P  Are  yon  sere  there  is  more  ia  their 
convendoD  than  a  bare  external  compbancc 
with,  and  verbal  confessioD  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  ?  What  proo^  and  indications  have 
yon  of  an  inward  work  of  grace?" 
venerable  SchtBarti  was  one  of  the  missionaries 
sent  ont  by  the  Danish  College,  though  after- 
ward supported  bj  the  Engli^  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowled^,  which  has 
uniformly  aided  the  Danish  Missioos,  by  the 
entire  or  partial  maintenance  of  many  of  '' 

The  Danish  misrion  to  Oreenland  was  i^ota- 
menced  in  1721,  by  Rm.  Hani  Egede.  This 
devoted  man  had  for  thirteen  years  felt  a  desire 
to  convey  the  Gospel  to  Uiat  inhospitable 
country,  and  made  repeated  but  inefiectoal  at- 
tempts to  carry  it  into  execution.  At  length 
he  succeeded  in  rising  a  subscription  of  8,000 
rix  dollars,  and  pnr<£ased  a  ship  to  convey 
himself  and  several  settlers,  who  proposed  to 
winter  in  Greenland.  The  king  sanctioned 
and  aided  the  enterprise,  and  settled  upon 
Hr.  Egcde  a  salary  of  {300  a  year.  On 
their  arrival  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  habita- 
tion, much  to  the  diapleasare  of  the  natives, 
who  called  on  their  conjurors  to  destroy  them. 
U r.  Egedc  attempted  to  convey  to  the  people 
a  kuowledge  of  the  meet  important  fe«ts  of 
revealed  religion  by  pictures,  but  the  following 
year  he  gained  some  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  was  able  to  undertake  oral  instruc- 
tion. The  arrival  of  a  colleague  in  the  snc- 
ceeding  year,  strengthened  his  hands,  but 
though  the  people  listened  att«ntively  to  what 
was  told  them,  they  showed  no  personal  inter- 
est in  hia  preaching.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sonl,  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced was  fiuot,  and  their  curiosity  soon  satis. 
fied.  In  1728,  the  King  of  Denmark  resolved 
OD  proeecotiDg  the  work  vith  increased  euer- 


gy,  and  a  large  colony,  with  additional  mis- 
sionariea,  was  sent  out,  and  established  a  new 
settlement  200  milea  northward  of  Qood  Hope, 
the  station  founded  by  Hr.  Egcde.  Bat  me 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  ravages  of  a 
mali^ant  disease  made  them  discontented, 
and  the  accession  of  Chridian  YI.  to  the  Dan- 
ish throne  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise.  The 
colonists  were  ordered  home ;  Mr.  Egede's 
salary  was  stopped ;  and  he  was  offered  the 
alternative  of  returning  with  the  rest,  or  re- 
maining on  his  own  respon^bility,  with  such 
persons  as  be  could  induce  to  stay  with  bim. 
He  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions  for  one 
year,  and  ten  men  to  remam  daring  the  win- 
ter, and  with  a  heavy  heart  bade  adieu  to 
his  two  colleagues,  who  returned  with  the 
colony.  A  veeael  arrived  the  nezt  year  with 
provisions,  and  having  a  valuable  return 
caivo,  the  king  naa  encouraged  to  renew  the 
trade,  and  made  a  ^neroos  donation  to  the 
"'Tsion,  This  intelbgence  gave  fresh  strength 
the  lonely  missionary,  but  his  faith  was 
imed  to  a  severer  trial.  A  voung  Green- 
lander  who  had  visited  DcnmarK  came  back, 
and  shortly  after  died  of  a  disease  that  proved 
to  be  the  small-poi.  The  contagion  spread 
rapidly,  and  raged  for  twelve  months  with  snch 
fatal  effect,  that  for  thirty  leagues  north  of 
the  settlement,  the  country  was  almost  whdly 
depopulated.  Such  was  the  alarm  and  con- 
st«mation  of  the  natives  at  Ibis  visitation, 
that  many  committed  suicide.  Mr.  Egede,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  bad  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  did 
all  that  untiring  benevolence  could  do  to  alle- 


viate the  physical  suflerings  and  comfort  the  - 
'  ■    ■ .  of  t£c  unhappy  Greenlandere ;    Ujct 
much  afiected  by  their  kindness,  and 


m&nif^sted  the  liveliest  gratitude.  The  mis- 
sion was  reinforced  in  1734,  by  the  arrival  of 
three  assistants,  one  of  them  a  son  of  Mr. 
Egede.  The  venerable  pioneer,  K^arding  the 
number  as  wholly  inadequate,  returned  to  Den- 
mark. Hia  representations  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  new  colonies,  and  the  send- 
ing of  additional  mismonariee.  Bet  the  effl- 
ciencv  and  interest  of  the  Danish  missioD 
shortly  declined.  It  had  not  been  wholly  in 
vain,  bot  its  fruits  were  scanty,  and  the  diief 
agency  in  imparting  Christianity  to  Greenland 
was  now  manifestly  committed  to  the  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravians, — {Hist.  Viae  of  Eariar 
Missions,  by  L.  B.  Smith,  p.  31.) 

While  attending  the  coronation  of  Chridian 
VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1731, 
Count  Zinxatdorf  was  brought  into  intercourse 
With  two  Greenknders,  who  had  been  baptized 
by  Hans  Egede,  and  from  them  he  learned 
with  re^t  that  Ihe  Danish  government  had 
determmed  on  abandoning  uieir  mission  to 
that  forlorn  race.  On  the  same  occasion  he 
met  with  a  West  Indian  negro,  of  the  name  of 
AniAotai,  who  told  him  that  while  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  when  dtting  alone  on  the  sea- 
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thore,  he  had  freciQentlj  end  earnestly  Bighed 
for  ft  revelation  from  heaven.  By  a  remarka- 
ble providence  of  God  he  had  been  bronght  to 
CopeDbagen,  where  he  had  received  instruction 
in  Christianity,  and  was  baptized.  Having 
enlarged  in  a  tonching  manner,  on  Uie  deplor- 
able state  of  the  negro  slavee  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  referred  with  anruiBb  of  beart  to  the  mis- 
eries cndnred  by  a  neloved  sister,  who,  like 
himself,  had  Bighed  for  the  light  of  trutb ;  he 
\addcd  that  if  God  were  to  send  teacherB  Ut  in- 
Btmct  tlie  Degrocs  id  tbc  way  of  salvatios,  he 
bad  DO  doubt  tbat  hia  Bister,  and  many  others 
Bimiiarly  a&cted,  would  gladly  embrace  Chris- 

These  accounts  of  the  poor  OreeDlanders, 
and  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  greatly  o&cted 
the  benevolent  mind  of  Zinzcndorf,  and  on  bis 
return  to  Hcrrnhnt  in  Jnly,  he  commnnicated 
big  impressions  to  the  congn^tion.  So  pow- 
erftil  was  the  efftct  of  his  nnrrotive  that  severai 


Greenland. 

This  extraordinary  band  of  Christian  disci- 

P,  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  once  numeroos 
y,  that  for  a  centnry  and  a  half,  against 
powerful  enemies,  nieintaiDcd  the  doctrines  of 
revealed  truth  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  foand 
a  refuge  from  persecntion  on  tbc  estate  of 
Coant  Ziozendorf,  at  Bethelsdorp,  in  Upper 
Luaalia.  Thousands  had  been  driven  into 
banishment,  and  in  their  scattered  condition, 
they  and  their  descendants  had  either  been 
absorbed  into  other  commonionB,  or  had  lost  in 
a  great  measure  the  power  of  that  faith  which 
had  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs  and  confessors. 

It  is  now,  (October,  1B54,)  122  years  since 
the  Moravians  entered  the  great  field  of  mis- 
nonary  enterprise  ;  and  though  their  congrc- 
^tion  at  the  tine  the;  commenced  their  efforts 
in  1732  consisted  of  little  more  than  six  hun- 
dred persons,  most  of  them  poor  and  despised 
ezilee,  such  was  iJieir  zeal  and  diHintercstedncEs 
in  their  Master's  service,  that  in  less  than  nine 
years  after,  thpy  had  sent  misaionarics  to  Grten- 
land,  to  Si.  Thomas,  to  S,  Croix,  to  Sarinam, 
uid  to  Berbiu,  to  the  North  Ameriean  Indians, 
to  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina,  to  lapland, 
to  Tartary,  to  Guiana,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  island  of  Ceylo^.  The  succefs- 
es  that  crowned  these  enterprises,  thus  bo  hum- 
bly begno,  will  be  fonnd  narrated  in  their  pro- 
per places  in  this  work. 

The  mission  at  Stoekhridge  among  the  Moht- 
ean  Indiana,  was  commenced  in  ViZi  by  the 
Rev.  John  Sergeant,  then  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
He  was  eaci^eded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waodbridge, 
at  whose  death  Rtv.  Jonathan  Edwardt  took 
charge  of  the  mission  for  six  years. 

In  1735  Join  Wedey  arrived  in  Gatrgia,  to 
inBtract  the  Indiaos  of  that  state,  where  he 
remained  till  1738-  The  fonnder  of  Methodism 
thns  began  his  career  aa  a'  foreign  miasionary- 


Id  1713  the  devoted  Lmnd  BTamard  began 
his  labors  among  the  Indiaos  tmder  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  ScottiA  Soaeti/  for  Promalmg 
Chriaian  Knouledgi,  and  after  four  vears  o? 
successful  labor  he  expired  in  the  nome  of 
President  Edwards,  in  Northampton,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  1147.  The  record  of  his 
life  bj  Edwards,  held  np  his  career  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Christian  world ;  and  it  ii 
interesting  to  note  that  the  misBionary  devotion 
of  Williemi  Carey  and  Henry  Mtu^yn,  was 
Qoorished,  if  not  Inndled,  by  the  contemplation 
of  bis  brief  but  triumphant  course.  A  cant 
plete  view  of  Indian  missions  in  North  Am«>- 
icawonld  not  fail  to  include  at  least  a  paasing 
notice  of  Ih.  Whtdock't  Seminary  for  tlie  edu- 
cation of  Indians  and  missionaries,  founded  in 
1748,  at  Lebanon,  Ct.,and  afterwuds  removed 
to  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  of  the  life  and  nsefnlneai 
of  Rev.  Samton  Owam,  distinguished  as  an 
efiective  Indian  preacher ;  of  Qie  forl^  yeats" 
ministi7  of  Kirldand  among  the  Indians  of 
New  York;  of  the  labors  and  suferinga  of 
the  Moramani ;  and  of  others  who  did  tbeu 
part  toward  the  rescue  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
from  the  fate  which  uniformly  ov^takes  sav- 
ogcs  when  brought  into  conflict  with  civiliza- 
tion, unless  it  is  arrested  by  the  conservatira 
force  of  Christianity.  The  proper  effect  of 
these  benevolent  eSoite  was  greatly  impaired 
by  the  vic«  and  rapacity  of  the  European  set- 
tlers, and  bv  the  wars  in  which  European  pol- 
icy involvea  the  colonics.  But  that  any  rem- 
nants of  the  once  powerful  tribes  frameriy 
inhabiting  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
have  been  preserved,  is  to  be  attributed  to  tba 
elevating  influences  of  Christianity,  imparted 
by  those  devoted  men  whose  labors  have  be^ 


Higtory,  atld  BrarnafiTs  Life,  p.  47.) 

The  ardent  seal  of  Wettey  and  Whitefield  and 
their  afflociates,  now  b^an  to  develop  ilselL 
Their  plans  of  operation  both  in  England  and 
America,  were  practically  missionary;  and 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  restore  the 
spirit  of  an  evanftelical  C!hristiani^.  To  this 
fact  the  grateful  testimony  of  Christians  of 
various  denominations  has  been  willingly  ren- 
dered, and  in  the  energetic  words  of  Jl/r.JPoiig- 
kas  of  Cavers,  we  ma^  remark  r  "  The  Wesley- 
ans,  after  Christiamzing  the  abandoned  du- 
tricts  of  England,  and  encountering  the  rage 
of  their  own  savage  countrymen,  onen  backed 
by  their  own  ci™  or  refigiouB  guides — the 
neighboring  magistrate  or  clergyman— have 
carried  the  same  zeal,  dezteri^  and  success  to 
the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  more  docile  than 
their  misters ;  and  to  the  savages  of  the  re- 
motest countnee  and  islands,  les  inftiriated 
and  dangeroos  than  the  rude  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  England." — (Encydr^iedia  Briton- 
nicd,  Artide  "Rdigious  JMtMiotu."  VoL  X£X,, 
Part  J.)  No  doobt  UiCBe  labon  for  the  revi- 
val of  pure  religion  tended  to  evoke  that  ^irit 
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of  devotion  ^m  vbicb  tfae  miasionary  zeal  of 
^  the  chorchee  bodied  iteelf  forth  io  Uie  orvSiDi- 
nUona  which  characterized  the  close  of  the 
eigbt«enth  and  the  commencemeDtof  the  nine- 
teentb  centary. 

In  1750,  the  Jtrv.  Ckrutian  Frederitk  Saartt 
BTrived  at  TranqoAar,  and  entered  upon  those 
apoelfilic  libera  which  have  linked  nis  i 
imperishabl;  with  the  eatabliahment  and  pro- 
gress of  Chnstianit;  in  India.  He  had  gained 
mme  koowledge  of  the  Tamil  while  at  the 
nniveraity,  to  aid  in  eiamining  the  proofs  of  a 
ver^on  of  the  Smptures  in  that  langaage,  an 
incident  which  is  snpposcd  to  have  anggestcd 
to  hkin  the  design  of  devoting  himself  te  mis- 
edoDarf  life.  On  hb  urivai  he  pnrsued  his 
Btadies  with  such  ardor  and  sac<^£3,  that  in 
four  months  he  commenced  preaching.  His 
labors  were  iodefatigable,  in  public  and  in 
private,  in  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore, 
And  throaghont  the  Carnatic,  for  the  space  of 
fifty  years.  His  pnrit^,  sincerity,  and  disinter- 
estedness won  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  and 


the  distracting  wars  that  marked  that  portion 
of  the  history  of  British  India,  his  active  be- 
Derolence  was  exerted  to  relieve  misery  which 
he  could  not  prevent,  and  more  than  once  he 
was  sent  to  n^otiate  treaties,  as  the  only  Ka- 

XQ  who  conld  be  trusted  by  the  natives. 
1  a  garriBOD  was  threatened  with  famine, 
And  the  people  could  not  be  indnced  to  fbiDish 

Erovisions,  tnrough  fear  that  the  supplies  wonid 
e  seized  withoat  compensation,  they  accepted 


the  s 


the  whole  amount  needed.  He  rendei 
portant  services  both  to  the  British  and  to  the 
native  princes,  yet  scrupulously  avoided  receiv- 
ing any  gifts  or  emoluments  that  might  taint 
him  with  the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives, 
And  sedulonsly  guarded  himself  from  being  in- 
volved in  any  transactions  that  might  impair 
his  influence  as  a  Christian  and  a  preacher  of 
the  Goepel.  With  all  the  hnmility  of  a  chiM 
and  the  wisdom  of  mature  experience,  the  harm- 
leeancss  of  the  dove  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, he  was  enabled  to  testify  to  the  troth  in 
every  place  and  among  all  grades  of  society. 
At  his  death  he  was  mourned  as  a  father,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  with  an  inscription  which  ia  re- 
markable as  the  only  specimen  of  English 
verse  attempted  by  an  Indian  prince.  Swartz 
bad  in  his  life  time  aci^nired  considerable  pro- 
perty, throogh  the  kindness  of  the  English 
Evemment  and  the  native  princes.  When 
was  dying,  he  said:  "Let  the  cause  of 
Christ  be  my  noir."  When  hia  colleague,  the 
pions  Geritie,  was  departing,  he  also  bequeath- 
ed his  property  to  the  mission.  And  afterwards, 
another  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Kohicffgaye, 
fcma  his  private  funds,  npwards  of  a  tnonsaDd 
pagodas  a  year.— (See  GTeenJiitd'i  Skdtha  of 
the  Daniik  Mmwn,  p.  146.)*  At  the  death  of 


Swartz  the  native  Christians  connectea  wiUi 
the  miaaion  were  (»nnted  by  thousands.  The 
fruit  of  his  toils  was  gathered  rapidly  by  hta 
snccessois.  Bishop  Heber,  writing  in  1826, 
says,  "There  are  in  the  sonth  of  India  abont 
300  Protestant  congregations ; "  and  he  esti- 
mated their  number  at  about  15,000.  Many 
were  undoubtedly  merely  nominal  Christians, 
as  the  Lutheran  missionaries  were  much  les 
eiarting  in  the  qnaliflcations  tbey  demanded 
for  admission  to  the  sacrameDls,  than  iat» 
missionaries  have  been  ;  yet,  considering  the 
purity  of  their  preaching  and  the  devont  spirit 
in  which  their  labors  were  conducted,  a  large 
measure  of  piety  must  have  been  the  result 
These  miisions  nave  since  come  under  the  pat- 
ronage  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Calcutta.—  (Smith,  p. 

In  1T69,  the  English  WesUgan  Melhodittt 
begaa  to  send  forth  tneir  missionaries.  Eleven 
were  commissioned  for  America,  whose  labors 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church.  They  neit  sent  missionaries  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  the  East  Indies  ;  bat  their 
missionary  operations  were  not  regularly  organ- 
ised  until  1816. 

We  now  approach  the  commencement  of 
that  period  which  has,  by  way  of  preeminence, 
been  designated  the  Missionary  Aqe,  when 
the  various  churches  of  Christ  began  to  wake 
up  to  life  and  activity  on  behalf  of  the  heathen 
world  ■  and  the  isolated  efibrts  of  individuals 
and  churches  were  succeeded  by  the  great  or- 
ganized agencies  of  the  present  da;r:  ^  'i^  ''^ 
which,  with  the  time  of  their  oi^nization,  we 
give  in  the  following  table.  For  a  more  par- 
ticular history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
these  societies  and  their  operations,  the  reader 
ifcrred  to  other  parts  of  this  work.  All 
uore  prominent  societies  are  noticed  nnder 
their  respective  names,  in  their  places  in  the 
alphabet : — 

Qbbat  Bbttain. 

Society  for  the  Propwation  of  the  Qospd  in 
Foreign  Parts,  1701. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1192. 

London  Missionary  Society,  1795. 

Scottish  Missionary  Socie^,  1796. 

Glasgow  Misionary  Society,  1796. 

Church  Missionary  SocielJ,  1800. 

General  Baptist  Misionary  Society,  1816. 

Wealeyan  Missionary  Society,  1817. 

Methodist  New  Connection  Misuonai;  Soci- 
ety, 1819. 

Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1824. 

Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1830. 

Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  1840. 

Welsh  Pore 

Lew-chew  S 


b  Foreign  Miasionory  Soqefy,  18^. 
chew  Naval  Mission,  1843,i-)(io  |ij 
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Assodate  Belief  Preebyterian  Chnroli  of  Scot- 
land, 1843. 

FordgD  MiasioD  Scheme  ot  the  FiefibTterian 
Church  in  England,  1844 

Board  of  MiasLons  of  the  United  PresbvteriaD 
SjQod,  nnited  in  1847. 

Borneo  Church  Mission,  1846. 

Chinese  Socie^  for  Forthering  the  Promulga- 
tion of  the  Goepel  in  China,  and  the  Adja- 
cent Countries,  1850. 

London  Society  for  Fromotin;;  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  1808. 

British  Society  fi»  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews,  1841. 

Geehakt. 

Uiasions  of  the  United  Bretliren,  1T33. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  ^Tuigelical  Mis- 
sions amoQ^  the  Heatben,  at  Berlin,  1824. 

Bheniah  Missionary  Society,  162S. 

Norti  German  Missionary  Society,  1836. 

Evan^ical  Latheran  Miasionary  Society,  at 
teipeio  (formerly  at  Dresden,)  1836, 

Erangolical  Union  for  the  Spread  of  Chiisti' 
anity  among  the  Heathen,  (Gossner's)  18.36. 

Berlin  Missionary  Union  for  China,  1850. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
among  theJews  at  Berlin,  1822. 

Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  Bremcrlehi 
and  Vicinity,  1839. 

Bhenish-Wcstpbaiia  Unbo  for  Israel,  1843. 

Hamburg- Altona  Union  for  Israel,  1844. 

^Tangelical  Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in 
Hesse  Caasel,  1845. 

Union  of  the  E^iends  of  Israd  in  Hesse  Donn- 
Bladt,  1845. 

Holland. 

Ketheriands  Missionary  Society,  IVdT. 

Netherlands  Union  for  cooperating  in    the 

Spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

United  States. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Mipsions,  1810. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  UnioD,  1814. 

Hethodist  Missionary  Society,  1819. 

Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
1833. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  1835. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missioas  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Chnrch,  1837. 


Seventh-day  Baptist  Misaonary  Society,  1842. 
American  Indian  Mission  Association,  1842. 
Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  1843. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Associate 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  1844. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern 

Baptiat  Convention,  1845. 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  South,  1846. 


American  Mi^onary  Anociatioii,  1846. 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  1849. 
American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  1823. 


Evangelical  Missionary9ociety  at  Basle,  1616' 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel,  at  Basle. 

FUNCE. 

Paris  Sodety  of  Evangelical  Mis^ons,  18S2> 
Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  at  Strassbnrg. 

Sweden. 
Swedish  Missionary  Society,  1835. 
Missionary  Society  at  Land,  1846. 

NoRWAi- 
Xorw^ian  Misaonary  Sodety,  1842. 

Bunsa  Axebica. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Synod  ofthe 

Presbyterian  Churcb  of  Nova  Scotia. 

As  an  approximation  to  an  estimate  of 
what  this  missionary  Christianity  has  done  for 
the  world  during  the  eighteen  centuries  we 
have  slietched,  in  establi^ing  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bringing  men  into  that  r^ 
lation  to  its  agencies,  from  which  their  enlight- 
enment and  salvation  may  springr—wc  shall 
here  insert  a  qaolation  Irom  a  writer  of  ac- 
knowledged ability.  Mr.  Jum«i-,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo^axons,"  ^vee  the  following 
tabular  stAtemcnt, "  as  a  conjectural,  but  prob- 
able, representation  of  the  progressive  increwe 
of  the  ttdmber  of  Christians  in  the  world :" 


1st  Cent 

500,000 

10th  Cent.  60,000,000 

2nd    „ 

2,000.000 

nth 

70,000,000 

3rd     „ 

6,000,000 

12th 

80,000.000 

4th    „ 

10,000,000 

13th 

75,000,000 

5th     „ 

15,000,000 

14th 

80,000,000 

6th    „ 

20,000,000 

15th 

100,000^0 

7th    „ 

25,000.000 

16th 

125,000,000 

Bth  „ 

30,000,000 

17th 

155,000,000 

9Ui    „ 

40,000,000 

16th    „ 

200,000.000 

— (Febdssao.  Buu~  Univers.  Gtog.  p.  4,  Jan. 

"  But  I  think,"  he  adds,  "  in  this  nineteenlii 
century,  the  real  number  of  the  Christian  po- 
polatioD  of  the  world  is  nearer  to  three  hun- 
drid  taUlioni,  and  is  visibly  much  increasing, 
from  the  missionary  spirit  and  exertions  whjui 
are  now  distinguishing  the  chief  Protestant 
nations  in  the  world."— (Vol  UI.  p.  484,  note, 
eth  edition.) 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  con- 
necting links  in  that  chain  of  Christian  labors 
which  unites  the  missionary  exeriions  of  the 
Apoetolic  Church,  down  through  the  evangdi- 
cal  ^rts  of  subsequent  centuries,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  its  present  glorious  development 
in  our  own  day ;  and  have  at  the  same  time 
glanced  at  the  workings  of  that  all-wise  and 
~'aus  Providence,  which  in  every  age  hta 
operating,  not  only  in  the  religions,  but 
also  m  the  poBtics,  the  arts,  the  sdencee^  and 


the  IHcratore  of  our  race,  to  prepare  the  world 
for  the  fall  miUcnnikl  glor^  of  the  latter  dajps. 

— Comkiued  from  an  origtnal  article  prtpartd 

by  lUu.  W.  BCTLEE. 

EAST  CAPE  :  A  sUtion  of  the  Church 
MiaaioQaTy  Society  in  New  Zealand,  in  thfi 
beaolifnl  vallcjof  Wajapu,  throogfa  the  centre 
of  which  raoB  the  river  of  that  name. 

EBENEZER :  A  atation  and  a  colon;  of 
the  Rhenish  Miasioiiary  Society  in  Sooth 
Airica,  at  the  mouih  of  the  Elephant  rirer. 

EBENEZEK  CHAPEL :  A  rtation  ofthe 
London  MissioDarr  Society  io  Demerara,  W.  I. 

EDINA :  A  Bettlemcnt  at  the  month  of 
the  Hechlin  rirer,  in  Western  Africa,  formerly 
a  etation  of  the  American  Baptist  mieeion. 

EGYPT  is  so  well  known,  and  the  descrip- 
tiona  of  travelers  are  io  generally  accessible, 
that  it  is  not  nccfflaary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
work,  to  say  mnch  of  its  geography,  topogra- 
phy, cpr  history.  It  is  bonnded  od  the  east  by 
the  IsthmoB  of  Sacz  and  the  Bed  Sea,  sooth 

aNnbia,  west  by  Lybia,  and  north  by  the 
MiitcrraoeaD  Sea,  bcin^  about  500  miles  in 
length,  and.  some  parts  of  it  250  in  breadth. 
The  priucipa!  parts  of  the  conntrv  are  the 
Delia,  or  lower  part  of  Egypt,  and  the  narrow 
▼alley  of  the  Niie  in  the  nigher  parts,  which 
b  bonnded  on  both  sides  by  high  hills  and 
abrupt  bonks.  The  monntains  on  the  east  ' 
the  ^>  ile  extend  to  the  Arabian  Golf,  and 
only  inhabited  by  Bcdonins.  The  principal 
towns  and  villages  are  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile.  The  whole  area  of  arable  soil  has 
been  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  16,000 
square  miles,  or  equal  to  nearly  half  the  sor- 
uc«  of  Ireland. 

This  conntiy,  once  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  has  been  for  centuries  trodden  be- 
neath the  iron  hoof  of  Moslem  and  Tnrkish 
dCEpotism.  It  ia  now,  however,  in  a  kind  of 
transition  state,  in  which  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  people  are  nndergoiug  a 

Seat  and  rapid  change.  Fanaticism  is  cveir 
y  becoming  less  powctfnl  in  Egypt;  and 
the  ancient  Asiatic  manners  and  costoms  are 
fest  giving  wav  to  the  Enropean. 

The  poUtical  revolutions  to  which  Egypt  has 
been  subject    from    time  immemorial,  have 

S'ven  its  population  a  mixed  character.  The 
Uowing  estimate  of  the  difierent  races  of  its 
Kesent  popolation,  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  is,  we 
lieve,  the  most  recent : 
Arab  Egyptians  ....  1,150,000 
Christian  £^tians  (Copts)      .  150,000 

Turks 10,000 

.       5000 

5000 

.       2000 

5000 


lioDB  of  AfKca.    IndqKndent  of  the  Ohri» 

tians,  who,  though  ignorant  and  degraded,  still 
keep  alive  the  name  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  a  perpetual  concourse  of 
Etrangers  from  all  parts  of  the  interior.  Carsr 
vans  from  Sennaar,  DarPor,  and  Timbactoo, 
are,  at  the  proper  seasons,  in  constant  ao- 
tivi^. 

MBSIONB. 

Cbusch  MisaioiiABT  Socnrr. — Several  Ger- 
man missionaries,  with  thefr  wives,  sent  oat  by 
this  society,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Sept.  6, 
1626,  and  employed  themselves,  at  first,  in  the 
stody  of  Arabic,  preaching  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  ana  in  making  tours,  disbibutiug 
the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  which  were  received 
with  great  readiness  by  the  Copts.  Their 
arrival  occasioned  a  great  sensation,  eepeciaUy 
among  the  Franks,  who  considered  it  a  hop^ 
less  nndertakiug. 

The  location  of  this  mission  was  at  length 
fixed  at  Cairo,  where,  in  1830,  th^  had  two 
schools,  with  51  boys  and  21  girls,  consisting 
of  Greeks,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  They  found  it  impracticable  to 
preach  the  Go^)cl  to  congregations  of  the 
native  Christians,  who  would  not  awemble  for 
fear  of  their  priests ;  but  they  made  known 
the  Gospel  in  religions  conversations,  from 
house  to  house,  and  with  those  who  visited 
them.    The  Mohammedans  were  inaccessible, 

it  was  death  to  them  to  change  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  some  Mohammedan  boys  were  ad- 
mitted into  their  school.  In  1833,  a  board- 
ing-school was  commenced,  with  ten  boys ; 
designed  for  training  teachers  and  catechuts. 
In  1834,  a  chapel  was  wected,  by  subscrip- 
tions obtained  on  the  spot  Inl835,themiBBion 
'  iterruptcd  by  a  terrible  visitation  of  the 

...        -  .      ,        -.gQQ 


E^ypt  presents  great  &dlities  for  the  intro- 
dncbon  ofthe  Go^l  into  the  nortlteastem  por- 


Slagne,  which,  for  some  time,  carried  off  1, 
nMj.  In  1840,  it  was  reported  by  the 
sionaries,  that  in  the  difircut  quarters  of  the 
town,  no  less  than  six  religions  meetings  had 
been  established  by  the  native  Copts,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures ;  and  that 
the  Patriarch  had  aanctiooeo  them,  remarking 
that  it  wad  better  to  meet  to  read  the  word 
of  God,  than  to  drink  brandy  and  commit 
H^  had  abo  been  induced  to  sanction 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
in  Egpyt  for  the  education  of  the  Coptio 
eleigy. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Lieder  writes,  "  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  various  vexations  arising  from 
political,  civil,  and  religioiK  causes,  we  are 
able  to  say,  that  not  only  have  the  education 
of  the  yonng,  and  the  genwal  civilisation  of 
the  people,  advanced  bevond  all  expectation, 
bnt  that  a  pleasioK  rehgions  movemoit  has 
also  been  observ^  amoi%  the  Christians 
within  this  city." 

In  conseqaeneo  of  the  diatiaoted  state  of 
Abyssinia,  the  church  in  that  country  had 
been  for  a  number  of  years  without  an  Abnno, 
or  Patriarch.    In  1641,  a  depntatjoa  Sf^ed 
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to  the  FatriftTch  of  Alexandria  for  od(  . 
be  appointed  a  young  man  named  Andrans, 
who  Dad  been  partly  educated  in  the  society's 
Bchool  at  Cairo.  Althon^b  bat  21  jeara  of 
aee,  he  received  the  appointmeat  oo  sfconnt 
of  bis  teaming  and  reli^ous  character.  He 
took  with  him  1,000  copies  of  T(ataraeQt8,aiid 
other  portions  of  Scriptnre ;  and  it  was  hoped 
the  event  might  prove  favorable  to  the  pi 
gress  of  the  Gospel  in  Abj^inia. 

In  1846,  eleven  Roman  Catholic  nuns  i 
rived  at  Cairo,  with  large  means,  and  pi 
chased  the  extensive  honse  of  the  former  prime 


Egypt,  one  of  them  Secretary  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  other, 'Superior  of  the  Convent  at 
Cairo,  reoomiced  the  errors  of  Bomanism, 
and  made  a  profession  of  Protestantism, 
which  created  a  great  stir  among  the  Catho- 
lics. 

In  October,  1849,  Bishop  Gobat  visited  tl 
nissioa ;  and,  in  a  letter  dated  Jernsalei 
Jan.  9, 1850,  he  gives  the  following  views  t 
Epecting  the  policy  and  reealts  of  the  missioi 
"  The  missionaries  seem  to  follow  almost  too 
Strictly  the  plan  on  which  the  mission  w{ 
run  24  years  ago :  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
Uie  clergy,  espeeially  of  the  high  clergy  or  the 
Eastern  churches,  with  the  view  of  iunuenciug 
them  gently,  in  the  hope  that  by  slow  degrees 
they  would  become  Mnvinced  of  the  errors, 
and  themselves  reform  their  respective  churches. 


But  this  tustem  has  failtd  ;  mid  I  am  convinced 

that  a  will  ever  fail,  with 

churches,  as  well  as  with  the  Chorch  of  Rome. 


Ii  the  several  Eastern 


Jhidividval  conoeraion  must  be  the  ,  . 
only  means  of  prosecuting  reformation. 
"  Besides  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of  Qod 
and  other  ^ood  books,  in  all  parts  of 
and  the  scriptural,  though  imperfect  education 
of  hundreds  ot  youth,  the  results  of  the  mission 
are,  the  conversion  of  a  few  individuals,  some  of 
whom  have  died  in  the  faith  ;  a  few  enlighten- 
ed youth  dispersed  through  Egypt ;  and  many 
members  of  the  difflircnt  communities  have 
been  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  supersti- 
tions and  traditions,  and  to  respect  Protestant- 
ism." Tills  last,  he  represents  as  a  great 
change  from  what  it  was  when  they  Qret  began 
to  preach  the  Gospel  ia  Egypt.  "  Yet."  he 
says,  "  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Egyptian  mission  has  not  bad  the 
success  which  might  have  beCD  expected."  He 
recommends  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  " 
sioD,  in  accordance  with  these  views.  I 
miaaionary  conference,  held  in  Jerusalem,  May 
12, 1851,  it  was  determined  to  continue  this 
mission  on  a  reduced  scale.  It  stands  thus  ii 
the  report  for  1652  : 

Stations 1 

Missionaries 2 

Female  Teacher 1 

Male       do. 1 


ETMEO  :  An  island  of  the  Georgian  gronp 
b  the  South  Seas,  about  2°  west  of  Tahiti. 

ELBUTHEHA :  A  station  of  the  We»- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  the   Bahamaa, 

ELIM  :    A  statioa  of  the  United  Biethrea 

in  South  Africa,  on  New- Year's  river,  60 
miles  from  Ucnadendal,  ne&r  Cape  Aiguilla. 

EUOT :  The  firet  place  occupied  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  among 
the  Choctaw  Indians.  It  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  about  120  miles 
from  the  north  line  of  that  State,  and  nearly 
equidisiajit  from  its  eastern  and  western  bor- 
ders. It  is  about  400  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the 
Brainerd  station,  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
Messrs.  Eiugsbnry  and  Williams  commenced 
their  labors  there  in  June,  1818. 

EMMA  US :  A  station  of  the  United  Bre- 
thren, in  St.  Thomas,  W.  L 

EXOKATOO  :  A  village  near  Maahnun, 
in  Burmah,  and  an  onttitation  of  the  Maul- 
main  Baptist  misuon. 

ENON  :  A  Station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Soath  Africa,  on  the  While  river,  new 
Algoa  Bay. 

EPISCOPAL  BOAKD  OP  MISSIONS  : 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mismonarr  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chorcn  in  the 
United  Stales,  was  organized  by  the  Qeoeral 
Convention,  in  1820.  By  the  constitution,  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  to  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  Triennial  General 
Convention.  'The  business  of  the  Society  was 
conducted  by  a  Board,  of  which  the  bishc^ 
of  the  Church  and  patrons  of  He  Socie^ 
members  ex-officio,  and  the  remainder 
chosen  at  each  r^ular  meeting  of  ihe 
Society.  The  seat  of  operations  was  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  were  auxiliary  societiea  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  Under  this 
organization,  the  socie^  went  on  prosperously 
for  fifteen  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention, 
in  1835,  an  entire  change  was  made  in  the 
Board,  the  Church  undertaking,  in  her  char- 
acter as  a  Church,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Christian  Missions.  At  each  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  a  Board  of  '60  members  is  elected, 
of  whicb  the  bishops  and  the  patrons  who  be- 
came such  prior  to  1829,  ere  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, called"  Jfte  Board  of  Minions  of  tht  Pro- 
testant Episamd  Church  m  Ihe  Unit/a  Staia  if 
America."  This  board  appoints,  not  necessarily 
and  not  nsnally,  from  its  own  number,  two  com- 
mittees, of  eight  members  each,  four  clergymen 
and  four  laymeo,  eiclnaive  of  a  secretair  and 
treasnrer  for  each,  and  of  which  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York  is  ex-officio  chairman, 
to  direct  the  Foreign,  and  the  other  the 
Domestic  Missions.  As  thus  oiganiied,  the 
society  embraces  as  membere,  all  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "no  clergy- 
man shall  be  appointed  a  missionajj  by  Uie 
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Board,  or  b^  eithei  of  the  comtuitteeB,  witbont 
the  recommeDdatioi]  of  ihe  ecclemutical  ao- 
tJ^iin  of  tliB  dioceee  to  which  ho  belongs 
nor  Boall  an;  missionar;  be  seat  to  officiate 
in  KOJ  dioceae  without  the  conaeat  of  the 
olcsiutical  Biitliorit;^  of  the  Mine ;  and  . . 
cler^man  shall  be  appointed  a  miesionary, 
yiha  u  not  at  the  time  a  minister  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Ohorch,  of  re^ar  atandii 
and  the  appoiotment  of  a  misioaarj  may  . . 
Umalled  at  any  time  by  the  written  direction 
or  order  of  a  majori^  of  the  bieh<^  of  the 
Obnreh." 

TABOLUE  vncw. 


If 


The  foUowioe  table  sbows  the  aggregate  re- 
ceipts of  both  tbe  Foreign'  and  Domeetic  Com- 
mitteee,  Irotn  their  organization  to  the  change 
in  the  constitution  in  183S,  and,  since  that 
time,  of  every  year,  with  the  grand  ttitals. 


t™. 

D«-Uo. 

Fmlgn. 

1820  to  1835 

876,338 

850,683 

16,783 

1837 

31,563 

26,012 

1838 

25,566 

27,194 

1839 

29,660 

26,347 

1840 

19,609 

23,853 

1841 

28,317 

22,918 

1813 

27,517 

29,279 

1843 

35,913 

33,746 

1844 

27,899 

31.032 

28,870 

38,514 

1816 

36,444 

34.127 

1847 

23,300 

30,691 

1848 

28,635 

40,019 

27,263 

41,453 

1850 

86494 

34,800 

1851 

34,302 

37,702 

30,395 

41,048 

23,85$ 

42,050 

Totals, 

8590,424 

8629,968 

The  Board  now  have  missions  in  Western 
AlHca  and  China,  which  they  are  proeecnting 
Tigonmsly  and  atccoBlaUj,    They  Have,  also. 


an  efficient  mission  in  Greece,  bnt  chiefly  de- 
TOted  to  edncational  interests.  Their  mis- 
sioDS  to  Ijaatom  Christians,  for  «  time,  ab- 
sorbed no  small  ^are  of  their  means  and 
efforts;  bnt  not  being  as  sacceesfol  as  waa 
anticipated,  thev  have  been  withdrawn  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  originally  uDdertaken; 
bnt  the  Seld,  we  belieTC,  is  not  abandoned,  the 
oommittee  being  aathorized,wheneTer  they  ^lall 
think  pn^>er,  to  resume  tbe  work  in  snch  form 
as  thev  may  jndge  to  be  wjae  and  expedient. 
They  nad,  also,  for  some  time,  a  miraion  among 
the  North  American  Indians ;  bat  this  field 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Domestic  Com- 
mittoe,  and  as  yet,  bat  little  progress  has  been 
made  therein. 

ERBOMANaA  :  An  island  of  New  He- 
brides, where  is  a  station  of  tlie  London  Uis- 
siooaiy  Society.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
lamented  WUuams  was  murdered  by  the  otr 

ERZRUM :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Aimeoians,  utuated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  ancient  Armenia.  Fopnli^ 
tion  36.000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians. 

EUBOPIi: :  .i4rwi.— 3,816,936  sqnoremilee- 
(Ungewitter's  EoropcJ  The  conliaent  does 
not  qaite  equal  in  superficial  contents,  the 
combined  areas  of  the  United  St«t«B  and 
Mexico. 

Pi^utoiOT^— 262,300,000  (U.)  The  propoN 
tion  u  nearly  that  of  seventy  persons  to  a 
square  mil&  The  United  Slates  and  Terri:- 
toriee  would  contain,  if  aa  densely  occapied  as 
Europe,  226,000,000  inhabitants. 

iongwigw.— The  principal  languages  are 
thirteen,  derived  from  three  great  fountains ; 
the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Sclavonic. 

Indtpaident  SKo/es.— Sixty-three.  Of  these 
■ight  are  Republics ;  twen^-two,  Empires  or 
Kingdoms  ;  eighteen,  Dachies ;  fifteen,  Frin- 
cipoGties,  Electorates,  &c.  Of  these  govern- 
ments, seventeen  are  absolute ;  forty-sue  con- 
stitational;  sovereigns,  nineteen,  of  whom  nine 
are  Catholics ;  eight,  Protestants ;  one,  Greek 
Churchman ;  one  Massulman. 

The  vitality  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
form  of  civilization  was  already  exhausted,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  The  sceptre 
was  stili  held  in  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  CEeears, 
long  after  all  reli^oos  futh  and  national  feel- 
ing had  perished  in  Rome ;  a  phenomenon  re- 
peated, in  oar  day,  on  that  magical  soil  Au 
efiete  civilization,  a  corrupt  society,  and  awild 
combination  of  refinement  and  barbarism,  pre- 
sented a  rather  dificonragin^  field  of  invadon 
'-  the  heaven-deeceoded  kingdom  of  Christ, 
in  the  vigor  of  its  yontn.  Its  entrance 
into  Europe  was  silent,  and  almost  nnnoticed, 
in  the  persons  of  Jewish  converts  returning  to 
their  western  homes  from  Jems^em  and  the 
celebrated  feast  of  Pentecost 

But  the  first  formal  invasion  of  Pafcauism, 
and  the  first  o^anization  of  the  spiritual  king- 
jn_  :-  Chrbtian  institotions,  was  made  1^ 


the  A,pOBtle  Paul,  about  a.  d.  SI,  at  Fhilip^i, 
a  proTiDcial  Bomao  city  id  Macedon.    Amid 

weariaeas,  watcbinga,  fastings,  stonings, 
scoargingB,  imprisooments,  and  maTtyrdoms 
ftmid  the  fiercest  oppoeition  of  philosophers 
prkste,  sod  magistnites  ;  with  all  the  powers 
of  Judaism  aod  FagDnism,  arrayed  against  a 
few  fe«ble  soldiers  of  Ohrist,  was  his  kiugdon: 
established  in  Europe. 

Paganism  as  a  religious  system,  wad  then  b( 
completely  routed  from  the  field,  that,  at  this 
da;  there  are  lefl  onh  a  few  thousand  wander- 
ing tribes,  and  a  tew  savages  in  Southern 
^ssia  and  the  northem  regions,  to  profess 
its  principles.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  history 
coDDrming  and  illustrating  the  language  of 
prophecy,  presents  to  onr  view  "  the  deadly 
wound  of  tne  beast  healed,  and  all  the  world 
wondering  after  the  beast."  The  organic  body  of 
paganism  was  killed.  The  spirit  of  it  went 
ODt,  seeking  rest,  but  found  it  not;  and  re- 
turned, findmg  the  Koman  empire  and  society, 
"empty,  swept,  and  garnished"  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  entering  into  it,  bronght "  seven 
other  spirits  worse  than  the  first."  But  at  pre- 
sect  we  only  notice  the  fact  that  paganism, 
aji  institution,  was  almost  demolished.  Judait  , 
too,  fell  before  the  yictorioos  arms  of  the 
church.  So  that  though  it  has  thousands  of 
votaries,  it  retains  no  fortress,  bnt  every  where, 
amply  craves  pennision  to  exist,  and  U>  traffic. 
Uonammedanism,  in  the  8th  century,  was 
master  of  Spain ;  and  in  the  IQth  century,  when 
it  lost  Iberia,  it  ascended  the  B^ntine 
throne,  which  it  still  ibebly  retains.  But  this 
false  religion  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  when 
we  are  enumerating  the  forces  active!;?  con- 
tending against  Christ  Having  no  miBsioii- 
vies,  and  having  lon^  since  laid  aside  the 
policy  of  propagating  its  foith  by  the  sword, 
it  DOW  chiefly  iDterests  os  as  one  of  the  for- 
tresses in  which  Satan  defends  bis  subjects 
against  the  weapons  of  Christ  The  Greek 
and  Armenian  chnrches  may  be  regarded  in 
the  Bame  li^ht,  unless  the  present  mea^nree 
and  war  policy  of  the  Czar  must  be  considered 
SB  a  form  of  missionary  enterprise. 

Among  the  victories  of  the  early 
aries,  mnst  be  enumerated  the  questionable 
conversion  of  Constantine,  probably  the  most 
costly  triomph  Christianity  ever  made,  as  it 
immediately  orought  about  the  reconciliation 
of  pie^  with  worldlinesa,  and  of  the  Christian 
name  with  the  Pagan  spirit  the  desecration 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  merely  an  arm  of  the  civil 
power.  From  tfiat  period  the  fatal  re-action, 
which  had  before  manifested  itself  at  the  ex- 
tremities, reached  the  heart  Pa^knism  re- 
vtved  under  Christian  names  and  iorms ;  and 
Satan  tnmed  the  very  arms  and  armies  of 
Christianity  against  Christ  And  to  this  day, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  £a- 
tope  still  worship  pagan  gods  in  pa^an  temples, 
with  pagan  riles,  ^  pagan  ^sttvals,  all  of 
tlieiB  Wtring  Chnstiau  tides.    The  war  ay 


the  Church;  while ithas abated  in  no  degree 

its  original  hoetitity  to  botiL 

L  RBLioions  Clasbificatiok  or  thb  Pio- 
Fix  OF  EvBOFE. — The  great  ^ostasy  from 
truth  and  from  spiritual  worship,  which  began 
tjD  manifest  itself  openly  as  Onristianity  be- 
came popular,  was  subjected  to  man^  modify- 
ing influences,  political  intrigaes,  military  ao- 
ventoree ;  and  the  curions  tides  of  immigration 
resulted  in  produdng  those  distinctive  phases 
of  religious  sentiment  and  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization, which  now  characterize  respectively 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  European 
family.  The  Sclavonic  tribes,  faking  posses- 
sion of  north-eastern  and  eastern  Ehir^te, 
assimilated  with  the  Greek  Chorch.  The  Ro- 
manic races,  occupying  southern  Europe,  never 
really  abandoned  the  distinguishing  spirit  of 
the  old  empire ;  tt  spirit  of  gross  snp^v 
stition,  servile  subjection  to  authority ;  conso- 
lidated social  organization  under  rigid  law ; 
and  the  ambition  of  oniveisal  dominion. 
They  still  retain  all  the  spirit  of  pagan  hoo- 
tilitj  to  Christ,  unchanged.  They  upuold  the 
anti-Christian  power  prominently  portrayed  in 
prophecy :  the  beast,  to  whom  Satan  gives 
energy  to  make  war  on  the  saints.  Protes- 
tantism hag  been  engrafted  on  the  old  trnnk 
of  the  Germanic  race ;  a  people  controlled  by 
the  spirit  of  personal  independence,  and  of 
loyal  and  intelligent  Bubmission  to  rulers  chosen 
by  the  ruled.  With  them  originated  the  r* 
formation  in  the  16th  century,  which  made  a 
radical  change  in  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
religions  condition  of  the  entire  middle  and 
north-western  sections  of  the  continent  And 
in  fact,  it  had,  at  one  period,  thorough!^  pene- 
trated Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Poland.  Bnt,  by  dragoons  and  Jesoits,  by 
masacna  and  banishments,  those  states  were 
restored  to  the  Boman  pontiC  So  that  the 
present  religious  condition  of  Europe  may  be 
thus  roughly  sketched  in  numbos : 

A.  Vii  Unevangelical  pSsdj.— Boman  Ca- 
tholic, 133,000,000,  (U.)  Jews,  3.000,000,  (U.) 
•Greek  Church,  59,000,000,  (U.)  Pagans, 
750,000,  tUohammedans,  7,000,000  (0-)  other 
sects,  1,000,000  ;  inbabitine  t^e  seTeral  states 
thos :  Roman  Catholia  and  Jettt,  every  state 
of  Europe ;  Gredc  Chri^uou,  Greece,  Ionian 
Isles,  Rnsda,  Turkey,  Austria ;  lUoluannudaiu, 
Turkey  and  Austria ;  Pagani,  Bosda- 

B.  The  Evangtliail  ScdJ.  — They  are 
computed  to  e^nbrace  abont  68,750,000  per- 
sons, I  whom  we  may  conjecturallv  state  to  be 
thus  apportioned  to  the  sevo^  denomina- 
Uons :  Kpiscopaiians,  13,000,000;  Independents, 
■"■"1,000;  Methodists,  4,000,000;  Preabyteri- 


•  Bilid'i  Ketmnxet,  p.  190. 

t  A  wrilu  In  tbe  B«t<n  OsdiIv,  (April,  ISH,)  *Mata 
Mt  th«  proton  Dt  the  BnutlBB  ciMd  an  ddI  onlf  ■ 
i^oritj  la  Fnt  Omca,  bot  tln>  btit  the  popnlitiCK  of 
.lutrii,  Banri^  Ac. ;  ^  tm-tUidi  ef  tlu  pofoIMtoa  tf 


aii3,6,973.0(IO ;  Baptiata,  1,912,000;  Moravians, 
45,000 ;  Lnlhcran,  German  Rorormcii,  and 
Uttited  Chnrchea,  28,810,000.  The  Epucopa- 
liana  reside  chteflj  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Qoernsuy,  Jersey,  Qibroltar,  and  Malta.  Yet 
80  mB-aj  at  them  are  caustantlv  abroad ;  and 
the  DatiODftl  Iceliag  of  ttie  Eoglish  ia  so  iden- 
tified with  their  reTigioaa  aentimGnts,  that  they 
tiave  chapels  in  moat  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
OontineDt.  The  Prejbjtcrians  'are  fonud  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Eti;r]aDd,  Holluid,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont  The  Lutherans 
inhabit  Denmark,  Swaicn,  Norway,  Owniany, 
and  Prance  chiefly.  The  (Jerman  Reformed 
are  mostly  in  GtTmany.  Tlie  Baptist 
Orcat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  few 
Continent.  The  Indi'pcniicnts  or  Congrego- 
tionalial^,  arc  in  Great  Britain,  Irclaod.  France, 
and  Ra'Hia.  The  Moravians  are  found  i 
England,  Ireland,  La^itla,  Silesia,  Gosno,  &i 
Separate  organization  U  not  bo  maoh  their 
aim,  as  fiuickening  eiM3ting-  churches. 

The  (US ti actions  of  doctrine,  government, 
and  rit«,  which  aepurate  the  evangelical 
charchca  of  Europe  into  diS.^rcnt  dciionuni 
tiona.  are  so  generalh  known,  aa  to  need  n. 
eiplaaatiau  here.  Perhaps  the  dirbion  of 
the  ticrman  churches  is  le^  nadcrstood  in  this 
coontry.  It  may  therefore  be  remarked  that 
the  difercncQ  between  Luther  and  Calvin,  as 
men  and  Chrblians,  has  extensively  perpetuated 
its^f  in  the  Continental  chnrcnea.  This 
difference  has  been  thus  cxpre;vwd  by  Herzc^ 
and  Lange.  (as  qaoted  by  Profcsaor  Smith, 
Christian  Review,  jvi.  596,)  "  while  it  was 
the  special  office  of  Lutheraniam  to  protest 
s^nst  all  Judaism  in  the  Chnrch,  it  baa  been 
the  specid  office  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
proteat  against  all  Paganism."  "  The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  church  of  priests ;  the  Lutheran 
of  theologians ;  and  the  Reformed  Church  is 
tho  church  of  the  believing  congregation. 
The  Grst  talks  most  of  the  church  j  the  second, 
of  the  speculative  ivtpects  of  religion ;  the 
Bcformca  Church  dwells  most  fondly  upon  the 
plan  of  Redemption."  Calvin  had  a  clearer 
intellect,  ond  a  purer  logic  than  Lutlier  ;  less 
superstition  asacatholic.and  a  less  preponder- 
ating imagination.  Hence  the  Reformed  Church 
has  swept  away  more  of  the  rubbish  of  popoiy, 
and  come  to  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  in 
ecclcsiaslica!  organization ;  while  it  has,  at 
the  same  time,  cast  awav  the  vague  concep- 
tions of  the  Eucharist,  which  make  the  twi. 
light  where  Romanism  moat  effectually  does 
its  work  of  proselyting.  They  difler,  then,  in 
origin,  the  one  being  German,  the  othcrFrench  j 
in  doctrinal  bios,  the  one  tendiug  to  Armini- 
anism,  the  other  being  purely  Calvinistic; 
in  government,  the  one  being  episcopal,  the 
otlier  Preabyterion.  They  have  now  been 
amalgamated  in  some  states,  as  Pmssia,  Baden, 
*c  It  was,  however,  a  forced  union,  ai  ritra, 
.  not  volnntaiy,  and  so  not  vital  And  yet  it 
vna  working  well  in  Pmasia ;  too  well,  indeed. 
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to  meet  the  gorernment's  dewre  for  a  flrmer 
attachment  to  dogmas  and  distinctive  stand- 
ards ;  aa  ensuring  a  more  legal  and  less  demo- 
cratic spirit  than  the  fervent  nuion  of  real 
believers. 

n.  BsmciiB  or  THB  SpiKiroAi.  coNomOM 
OP  EcBOPB. — Qod  alone  knows  the  heart ;  and 
man  is,  at  best,  an  imperfect  judge  of  hia  own, 
much  more  of  hia  brother's  apiritual  state 
Wforetbe  Omniscient  eye.  Ana  while  an  in- 
accurate judgment  ia  worae  than  oaeles,  aa 
arrogant  judging  of  man  is  bortful  to  bira  who 
practic<9  it.  A  judgment  is  arrogant,  either 
when  it  is  volnuteered  for  a  selfish  end,  or 
when  it  ia  formed  withont  adequate  light,  and 
a  conscientious  care.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  very  important  for  ns,  both  to  lodge  the 
religions  systems  under  which  our  fellow  men 
ore  passing  their  brief  probation,  and  also  to 
form  a  general  wlimate  of  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, as  individuals  and  aq  bodies.  We 
must  therefore  in  jostice  say,  that  we  eiperi- 
!  sadness  than  joy,  in  conntii^  the 
numbers  in  the  evangelirad  ranks  in  Europe. 
We  fear,  and  for  the  most  cogent  reasons, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  hi  the  coo- 
dition  of  the  church  of  Sordis :  having  a  name 
to  live,  they  are  dead.  And  with  every  true 
believer,  such  a  conviction  will  incite  to 
>rayer  for  the  Spirit  of  life  to  come  down  and 
ireathe  on  the  "  valley  of  dry  bones."  We 
shall  now  refer  to  some  indications  of  tho 
present  apiritoal  condition  of  the  European 
charchcs ; — 

1.  Theamditionofthe  Cfcrgv.— The  intellec- 
tual cultivation  of  the  evangelical  clergymen 

generally  of  the  highest  order.  And  there 
.  extensively  a  return  to  the  more  direct  study 
of  the  Bible  itself,  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  miniatry  in  the  beat  ages  of  the 
charcb.  Fifty  yearsagothera  was  left  a  sm^ 
remnant  of  godly  men  in  the  Enropean  minis- 
try ;  bnt  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  within  that  period.  In  1B15 
there  was  probably  not  one  apiritual,  faithful 
ireacher  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  the  Protestant 
Jharch  of  Prance — now  there  are  nearly  300. 
In  England  the  clpi^ymen  of  the  established 
church  were  generally  for  from  possessing  the 
spirit  of  their  ofGce;  now  there  are  thonsanda 
of  godly,  earnest  men  in  the  ministry  of  that 
church.  The  some  might  be  said  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  particulorly  of  that  largo 
body  called  the  Free  Church.  Even  the  Inde- 
pcndenls  in  Great  Britain,  thirty  years  ago, 
had  fitUen  far  below  the  type  of  Owen,  Baxter, 
and  How^  The  change  in  that  body  of  min- 
isters is  verv  cheering.  The  some  may  be 
said  of  the  German  clergy,  who  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  abominations  of  neology.  About 
half  tho  Protestant  clergy  in  (fcrmany  are 
evangelical  in  opinion  and  feeling,  the  reet 
embrace  every  shade  of  opinion — moderate  ra- 
tionalism, deism,  pantheism,  £c    The  mtn- 


gdical  clergy  mrpttaB  in  learning  the  clog;  of 
uif  other  otktion.  They  are  geoerall;  devout 
men.  The  palpit  ib  duproportioQatelj  weak 
when  compared  with  the  choirs  of  theological 
science.  The  onmber  of  firat-rato  eie^tea, 
hiBtorionii,  theologians,  is  very  great,  ia  pro- 
portion to  the  nnmber  of  effective  preachers. 
lliere  is  too  mach  reSection  and  too  little 
taction. 

2.  Estimate  of  the  SdbbatL—l\.  ia  eseential  to 
tlie  spiritna]  prosperity  of  the  diarch,  thatshe 
recognize  two  featares  of  thb  institntioa :  its 
divineaothorityaadifs  entirely  spiritual  charac- 
ter. But  the  general  declension  oftheEnropean 
churches  has  sadly  manifested  itself  in  this  di- 
rection. Tet  it  is  cheering  to  witness  the 
many  signs  of  a  healthful  sentimeDt  reappear- 
ing. Among  other  iodicatioos  of  this  we  may 
notice  the  following  facta.  The  Evangelical 
Alliaoce  has  colled  the  attention  of  the  con- 
tinental churches  to  this  subject  At  Metz, 
Amiens,  ^gen,  and  Lille,  in  Prance,  indostrial 
men  and  membeis  of  liberal  professions  have 
engaged,  by  regular  contracts,  to  abstain  from 
ali  work  and  commercial  operations  on  Sun- 
day. A  central  council  tot  promoting  Uie 
Toluitai^  observance  of  the  S&obath  has  been 
formed  in  Paris.  And  the  King  of  Fmasia 
has  issaed  miiibiry  orders  requiring  his  army 
to  observe  it  as  sacred  time.  The  labors  of 
onr  brethren  ia  the  British  parliament  are  fa- 
miliarly known.  They  have  led,  as  is  alwoys 
the  case  with  any  important  sabject  bronght 
before  that  practical  body  of  men,  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  facta,  aa  to  the 
amount  of  outward  desecration  of  the  Divine 
institution.    The  resnlt  is,  an  accomolation  of 

Kwerful  tcstimonv  in  favor  of  at  least  so  mnch 
jislation  as  ahall  throw  the  influence  of  the 
Kvernment  on  the  side  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
■otestant  Germany,  however,  the  Sabbath  is 
a  religions  and  social  holiday.  The  people 
follow  the  reformers  in  their  looee  estimate  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  know  nothing  of  the  advan- 

S;e8  of  a  Puritan  anndny.  The  continental 
brmers  never  reached  the  light  attained  by 
thoae  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  Switaer- 
land  the  inGdel  party,  ascendant  i  n  the  govern- 
ment, have  labored  to  put  the  Sabbath  where 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  France  placed 
it,  in  the  height  of  their  fren^. 

3.  Rdigiow  Reading^  is  another  t«8t  of  ad- 
vancing or  declining  piety.  In  this  light  the 
vast  circulation  of  books  by  the  British, 
French,  and  other  tract  societies  ia  very  full  of 
promiae.  The  British,  French,  and  German 
presses  are  pouring  forth  continually  a  stream 
of  religious  troth  aurpassing  the  prodactiona 
of  any  preceding  age.  Betigioos  devotional 
books  are  said,  by  on  intelligent  observe,  to 
be  more  read  in  Germany  tlwn  in  any  other 
aanaXry. 

A.  Famay  JForiAip.— With  Christians  in 
America  the  neglect  of  at  least  daily  domestic 
worship  is  r^uded  na  inconeiateBt  with  the 


healthy  condition  of  a  chm%h ;  and  yet,  oot  of 
the  small  circle  of  Uie  erangdicol  chuiches  of 
Switzerland  and  France,  Holland  and  Swe- 
den, there  is  evidence  of  a  very  genoal  want  ot 
family  worship  among  the  evangelical  chnrchcs 
of  the  continent. 

5.  Dacipline  is  another  pillar  of  a  true 
church,  extending  its  cogniEonce  of  churcb- 
mcmbers  to  the  following  points:  moral- 
ity ;  Boondnees  of  belief ;  outward  fellowship  ; 
and  habitual  attaidance  on  ordinances.  We 
know  not  an  established  church  in  which  sach 

thin^  as  discipline,  in  the  Puritan  sense,  is 


Social  Rdigioia  Mettingi  are  an  effident 
means  of  promoting  piety.  But  these  are  gen- 
erally discountenanced  in  the  eatabliuied 
charches,  though  not  universaUy  neglected. 
The  dissenters,  and  the  moat  evangelical  mem- 
bers of  the  established  churches  geaerailj  de- 
light in  adding  to  the  more  general  and  for- 
mal, the  more  social  and  simple  exerdaee  ot 
prayer-meetings  and  conferences. 

7.  Revival!  arid  Convtrtiani. — We  d<^Dot  iit- 
siat  upon  one  specific  form  of  manifesting  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  heart 
Men  must,  however,  be  converted  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  jud^  from  the  entire  coarse  of  the 
Chnrch'a  history,  convcnions  will  be  some- 
times BolitaiT,  and  at  others,  in  great  numbers 
at  a  time.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  superna- 
tural operations  of  the  re^nerating  S[)irit  ate 
BO  much  modified  in  their  manifestations  by 
the  outward  influences  which  affect  their  vaa- 
jects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Judge  the  d^ree  of 
spiritual  inflnences  a  people  enjoy,  except  by 
the  more  uniform  and  universal  t^ts  of  thdr 
living  "  soberly,  riffhteoualy,  and  godly."  Tet 
there  are  many  social  movemcnla  in  Europeaa 
churches,  resembling  the  phenomena  known 
among  us  as  revivals  of  religion.  In  France, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  many  parts  of  Germany, 
they  have  appeared,  especially  in  Fj-ance,  un- 
der the  labors  of  faithful  evangelists  and  col- 
porteurs, and  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  meotings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

6.  Rdigiow  Education  ia  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  existence  and  advancement 
of  true  godliness  among  a  people.  By  no 
people  has  more  fidelity  been  manifested  in 
the  religious  education  of  families  and  in  pub- 
lic religions  instruction,  than  by  the  Scotch. 
The  pious  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Knos  to 
secore  a  common  religious  instruction  for  the 
children  of  his  countrymen,  have  produced  re- 
sults of  immeasurable  value  to  that  people,  in 
the  formation  of  personal  character,  and  con- 
seqnently  in  their  national  hiatory.  The  re- 
cent struggles  of  the  diasenters  in  Great  Britain 
to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  relimous  education 
in  public  achoola  by  the  Church  of  England, 
have  led  the  dissenters  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  provide  such  education  for  the  poor, 
under  theit  own  direction.  The  Congregation- 
aliits  have  conuaenced  not  only  their  ovo  col- 


legee,    bat  nhat  ne  should  call    a  normal 

8t£ool,  or  a  school  for  training;  religiooa  teach- 
aa  of  public  Bchools.  It  is  called  the  Homer- 
ton  Coliege,  in  which  were  recently  21  male 
and  28  female  pnpik  The  occcesities  of  the 
case  have  driven  the  governments  of  fiarope, 
for  ccntories,  to  provide  for  the  poor  orphans 
within  their  dominions.  And  private  pnilan- 
thropj  has  done  mnch  in  this  respect  In  the 
Berent«entfa  centorj,  Francke  instituted  at 
Halle  bis  celebrated  orphan-honse,  which  has 
tr^Aed  nearly  5000  children  nndcr  the  influ- 
ence of  tho  QospeL  It  haa  grown  into  an  im- 
portant institution,  having  several  branches, 
among  which  is  the  Canstein  press,  that  has 
already  issued  two  million  Bibles,  and  one  mil- 
lion New  Teatamenta,  at  a  low  price.  There 
are  in  London  150  ragged  schools,  which  are 
accomplishing  a  work  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance for  the  long  neglected  panper 
children  of  the  metro^is.  In  Horn,  near 
Hamburg,  ia  a  very  interesting  institution 
for  reforming  depraved  children.  It  refiises  to 
bring  together  more  than  one  hundred.  The 
Evangelical  Society  of  France  haa  a  valuable 
school  in  the  city  of  Paris,  for  educating  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  which 
has  been  crowned  with  great  success.  Sunday 
schools  originated  in  England,  and  are  grndu- 
ailj  introduced  in  France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Continent. 

9-  Christian  Uniim  is  another  sign  of  the 
Clmrch's  spiritnal  state.  Tbo  divisions  of  the 
dhurcb  are  a  sign  of  weakness.  They  awaken 
aeal,  indeed ;  but  its  strength  is  the  convulsive 
action  of  disease,  not  the  vigorous  movement 
of  health.  And  Rome  has  obtained  an  ad- 
Tanta^  by  presenting  the  false  appearance  of 
unity  in  contrast  with  this  manifrat  diversity, 
and  o(Un  even  animosity  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  evangelical  chorch.  But  we 
may  notice  many  iodications  of  a  brighter  day 
approaching.  Among  these  we  place,  first, 
the  organization  of  the  Evangetical  Alliance. 
All  the  friends  of  Christian  Union  ore  not 

Et  convinced  of  its  value.  It  must,  in  fiict, 
admitted  that  in  England,  where  it  orig^ 
nated,  there  was  an  outward  pressure,  which 
might  as  fully  account  for  tbo  movement  as 
the  simple  attraction  of  brotherly  love.  In 
France,  however,  it  appears  to  exist  in  a  purer 
spirit ;  yet  it  must  be  said  for  the  British  Al- 
liance, that  it  bos  noblj  carried  out  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  in  ita  valuable  efibrta  to 
liberate  the  Uadiu,  and  to  defend  the  Baptists 
in  Pnisiia.  It  is  slowly  guning  favor  in  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  Germany.  In  the  latter 
country  there  are  two  institntiona  already  ex- 
isting, which,  to  some  extent,  embody  the  same 
principles — the  KirchecvT^  and  uie  Gnsta- 
vns  Adolphns  Society.  The  first  of  th«8e 
grew  oat  of  the  movement  in  London,  and  ia 
promoting  brotherly  love  in  tho  German 
chnrches.  Having  to  'contend  with  a  ven 
high  chorch  feeling  in  the  Lutheran  clergy,  it 


b  not  yet  prepared  for  an  affirmation  of  nn- 
qualified  religious  liberty  as  the  normal  state 
of  man  and  chnrches.  It  is  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing Bibles  and  tracts,  and  at  its  last 
meeting  thoroughly  discnaaed  the  questions  of 
Union,  Schism,  and  Separation.  In  all  such 
discussions  we  may  hope  that  troth  and  char- 
ity will  gain  ground.  The  Gustavus  Adolphna 
Society  was  formed  in  1832,  on  the  second 
centenary  of  the  Protestant  hero's  death  from 
whom  it  was  named.  It  was  organized  "  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  diaperaed  and  scattered 
members  of  the  Protestant  Church,  especially 
to  any  who  may  suB^  oppression ;  to  supply 
tbeir  spiritoal  wants,  and  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  chapels,  in  which  the  evangelical  doctrines 
may  be  preached."  At  first  it  was  not  dis- 
criminating in  the  selection  of  its  objects ; 
bat  now  stands  on  the  Word  of  Gkid  as  its 
platform.  Among  other  good  deeds,  it  has 
saved  from  ntter  extinction  a  chorch  of  19O0 
members  at  Santomysl,  by  reconstmcting  its 
mined  church  ediSce.  It  expended  lost  year 
more  than  330,000,  mostiy  on  churches  suGfer- 
ing  from  Itomaniat  oppressioo.  And  not 
least  among  the  signs  of  Christian  union  is 
the  growth  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations, which  are  entirely  catholic  in  their 
character,  and  arc  now  increasing  In  nomber 
in  diSerent  states  of  IDurope. 

10.  Tki  Mittionaru  Labora  of  the  Churrh. — 
Here  we  see  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  tho 
horizon,  the  harbinger  of  a  new  day  for  Europe 
and  the  world.  When  we  consiiier  what  has 
been  done  in  Europe  and  by  European  Cbria- 
tions  since  the  days  of  tho  Countess  of  Hun- 
tington and  the  Wesleys,  to  spread  abroad 
Bibles,  religions  trocta,  and  miaaiouaries.  we 
feel  assured  that  so  much  seed  sown  in  so 
mnch  faith  and  prayer,  most  be  growing,  now 
in  the  annoticea  blade,  soon  to  show  the  ear, 
and  the  tiill  com  in  the  ear.  Other  portions 
of  this  Cyclopedia  will  show  what  the  Euro- 
pean churches  are  doing  in  the  great  field  of 
Paganism.  We  shall  here  merely  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  the  missions  conducted  on  their  own 
te^^itorJ^  and  a  table  of  their  foreign  opera- 
tions. The  Guatavus  Adolphus  Society,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  a  Home  Hiasion  Society. 
They  hove  turned  their  attention  recently  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  diflbreat  capitals  of  Europe  In  London 
are  25,000  German  Protestants,  of  whom  not 
1000  attend  worship.  In  Paris  60,000  Ger- 
mans are  found,  ezKedingly  degraded,  for  the 
mostpart,having  only  5  chnrcboi  and?  preach- 
ers. In  Lyons  there  are  12,000.  'The^  re- 
solved, at  their  recent  meeting  in  Berlin,  to 
collect  information  concerning  the  spiritual 
condition  of  their  expatriated  countrymen,  and 
report  to  the  several  states,  requesting  tliat 
measures  might  be  taken  to  discoarage  emi- 
gration, and  to  provide  churches  aud  schools 
for  those  who  ore  deprived  of  them.  Besides 
this  institution,  Uie  Qevman  chorches  have 
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oi^oized  the  loner  or  Home  Missiooarj  So- 
ciety. The  Episcopal  aad  the  disseatiog 
cfaurcbea  of  Britain  nave  organized  very  eEG- 
cieot  societies  to  labor  in  Irdaad.  To  those 
Irish  mission  churches  alone  wliich  are  eos- 
tained  by  the  Congregational  Society  of  Eng- 
land, more  than  400  members  were  admitt^ 


last  year.  Its  labors  extend  to  neartv  half  a 
million  of  people,  and  it  baa  13,000  children  in 
its  Siindav-achoois. 

The  folloiving  table  presents  an  approxima- 
tive view  of  the  contribations  of  the  Enropean 
evangelical  churches  to  tbe  missionary  work; 
and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  complete. 
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All  intelligent  observers  agree  in  affirming 
that  the  Bomaa  Catholic  and  Ureck  churches 
present  a  spectacle  of  the  most  revolting  for- 
malism and  hypocrisy  on  the  one  side,  and 
superstition,  equally  diseuating,  on  the  other. 
The  absurd  credulity  of  the  people,  and  Uie 
villaiov  of  the  priesthood,  who  palm  upon  them 
not  only  lying  legends  of  the  past,  but  present 
miracles,  characterizes  even  the  most  highly 
cuUivatcd  Catholic  people.  High  dignitariia 
in  the  chorch  give  their  sanction  to  these  false- 
hoods; aud  oven  the  Pope  shows  hia  favor  to 
the  monarch  of  a  mighty  nation,  by  Bending 
him  a  tooth  or  the  toe  of  a  saint  1  Material- 
ism  in  the  lower  Etrotom  of  society ;  absorp- 


in  money-making,  in  the  middle  stratrnn ; 
and  sheer  scepticism,  in  the  npper  class,  gives 
thenortrait  of  every  Catholic  country. 

Tne  interesting  inquiry  hero  meets  os :  Is 
the  presmt  tendency  of  Europe  toward  Pro- 
testantism, Atheism,  or  Popery?  So_  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  we  may  apeak  with  con- 
fidence. Even  the  astnte  Wiseman  was  de- 
ceived by  the  tractarian  movEment,  The  Ox- 
ford apostasy  and  the  tendency  Romeward 
have  probably  reached  their  climax.  And  it 
is  now  manifest  to  all  that  the  Cardinal  has 
unmasked  his  battery  prematnrely.  The  Pro- 
testant spirit  of  Engluid  has  been  ontraj^, 
and  will  probably  not  aliimba  again  q>eedily. 


The  London  Times  asserts  that,  from  1780  to 
1853,  the  Papbts  have  JDcrcascd  only  from 
70,000  to  somewhat  leas  than  200,000.  Id  Scot- 
land the  iocreasc  has  been  much  greater;  butiu 
GennaDy,  bb  io  England,  the  eemi-Romaa  de- 
Telopmeat  has  onl;  the  more  cQectually  orons- 
ed  the  Protestant  spirit  And  wc  have  varied 
and  accuniaktiDg  testimony  to  the  fallingaway 
of  thoosands  from  the  Bomaii  church,  besides 
a  vast  growth  of  Protestant  populations  in 
Catholic  towns  aod  districts  on  the  continent 
Coblentz,  for  example,  had,  in  1824,  23  fami- 
lies or  60  persona  in  the  evangelical  church. 
fiow  there  are  about  4000.  Mayence.  50  years 
ago,  bad  CO  members;  now  more  than  6000. 
Cologoe  in  the  same  time  baa  advanced  from 
1000  to  nearly  10,000.  In  Ireland  the  change 
has  been  very  great ;  though  the  number  of 
eoDversions  is  variously  estimated.  In  West 
Galway  ten  years  ago  there  were  but  500 
Protestants ;  there  are  now  more  than  5000. 
Bcv.  W.  Marable  says  that  within  two  years, 
30,000  have  been  converted  to  the  evangelical 
faith.  Id  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  ont  of  about 
20,000  Protestants,  neiu-ly  6000  were  born 
papists.  At  the  beginoiog  of  the  present  eoo- 
tui7  the  King  of  Bavaria  married  a  Protestant 
princess,  who  brought  a  Protestant  chaplain 
to  her  court  But  lie  could  not  find  a  person 
ID  Munich  who  would  consent  to  rent  him  a 
house.  He  was  the  first  avowed  Protestant 
ecttliu^  there.  Now  there  are  12,000  Protes- 
tants iu  the  city ;  mostly  however,  immigrants. 
InFranccandltaly  we  have  growing  evidence 
of  changes  of  conviction,  which  are  abiding 
their  time,  but  which  mnst,ere  long,  be  openly 
manifested. 

The  CltraiDontanists  in  France  now  dare  to 
nnmask  their  policy;  and  ore  misinterpreting 
the  silence  of  Qie  nation  at  the  avowal  of  their 
monstrous  notions  and  pretensions.  They  are 
certainly  completing  the  alienation  of  the 
French  heart  hum  the  Boman  church.  After 
the  events  of  1830,  honest  men  looked  to  the 

S'iesta  as  the  only  defence  against  socialism, 
at  the  conviction  ia  steadily  growing,  that 
Borne  is  the  enemy  of  a  rational  freedom.  The 
people  arc  begin nmg  to  make  that  comparison 
which  is  so,  fatal  to  Rome,  between  the  inflo- 
ence  of  Komanism  and  Protestantism  resncet 
ively,  on  human  society.  Protestant  Englwid, 
they  see,  advancing ;  but  gradually,  healtbrnlly, 
peaeefnlty  adopting  various  improvements  in 
her  government,  while  within  sixty  years  Cath- 
olic France,  with  violence  and  blood,  has  pass- 
ed Buccesaively  from  monarchy  to  republic ; 
from  that  to  the  consulship ;  then,  to  the  em- 
pire; then  to  legitimist  monarchy;  then  to 
constitutional  monarchy ;  then  to  the  republic ; 
then  to  absolute  monarchy  again ;  and  she  is 
resting  there  only  to  recover  breath  for  another 
somerset  Even  Catholic  writers,  as  for  in- 
Btanco,  Eugene  Pelletan  and  Michel  Chevalier, 
(Pro/aiion  defoi  du  XlXe  SiicU,  1  vol,  8vo.— 
Journal  det  Dibats,  .17  Juin,  1853,)  have  con- 
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fessed  that  Protestant,  or  at  least,  non-CathoIio 
nations  alone  arc  advancing  in  all  respects ;  and 
that  they  are  moving  on  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world,  whilst  Catholic  nations  are  gradually 
dropping  from  their  hands  th^  sceptre  of  pow- 
~    and  in6nence. 

Within  twenty  years,  the  Protestant  pastore 
of  the  French  national  church  have  increased 
from  250  to  500j  and  all  other  Protestant  in- 
terests have  been  advancing  in  the  same  ratio. 

Atheism  has  made  sorac  progress  in  Great 
Britain,  in  connection  with  the  movements 
toward  social  reformation.     But  these  indica- 

Ds  have  drawn  forth  corresponding  efforts 
the  part  of  Christians,  which  are  attended 
with  very  encouraging  results.  The  change 
in  the  tone  of  some  leading  journals  indicates 
a  favorablechange  among  the  educated  classes. 
In  Germany  there  is  a  manifest  re&ction  among 
the  clergy.  The  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
atheistical  speculation  are  not  as  popular  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Believing  men 
arc  adopting  a  bolder  policy ;  and  in  fact,  en- 
tertaining Ices  respect  tuan  formerly  fur  ration- 
alistic theories. 

In  Prussia  there  have  been  some  manifesta- 
tions of  favor  to  Popery  iu  high  places.  And 
this  bos  certainly  led  to  a  formidable  increase 
of  Homan  priests  and  churches  in  that  king- 
dom. But  the  people  have  at  length  become 
so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  that  the  king  will 
probably  act  hereafter  with  more  reserve  in 
lliis  direction,  and  pay  more  regard  to  the 
(vishes  of  his  Proteslant  subjects  than  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Catholic  vi-ife. 

It  is  then  difficult  to  give  a  well  founded 
reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  European 
people  are  tending  most  to  Protestantism  or 
■"      operv.     The  Catholics  appear  to  be  san- 

3.    You  may  find  recorded  in  the  Dublin 

Registry  the  very  names  of  their  converfs  from 
the  Protestant  ranks,  with  special  stress  laid 
upon  the  rank  of  the  pervert  or  the  standing 
ol  his  father.  Thus  they  give  the  statistics  of 
conversions  in  England,  (1845-1852.)  "Clergy 
142.  Ladies,  76.  Their  children,  87.  Noble 
ladies,  26.  Noblemen,  30.  Gentlemen,  all  of 
bige  station,  148.  Total  509.  Mem.  The 
additions  of  1853  will  greatly  swell  this  list." 

In  BO  brief  a  space  as  we  can  give  to  this  Geld, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  all  the  encouraging  in- 
dications of  reviving  religious  principle  and 
feeling,  which  the  present  slate  of  Europe  pre- 
sents. The  French  Protestants  are  aiming  in 
everyway  to  revive  a  love  for  the  memory  of 
their  ancestry  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  Amcmg 
Other  measures  they  have  organized  a  society 
for  publishing  the  history  of  French  Protest- 
antism. The  British  prci<s  is  issuing  a  higher 
style  of  esege'ical  works  than  wenave  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  that  quarter.  And 
religious  periodicals  of  great  value  are  now 
issued  in  every  part  of  ProtestaJit  Europe. 
And  if  it  were  necessary  to  reply  to  the  falso 
assertions  of  a  distinguished  Bom^  prelate. 
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under  tbe  title, "  The  Decline  of  FrotestaDtiam," 
■we  Bhould  Dierelj  contrast  tlie  missionary  en- 
terprises of  the  True  with  those  of  the  False 
Church.  Did  we  connt  onr  missioni  ' 
tiiey  count  theira,  amounting  to  6,0' 
would  be  20,000,  or  4000  ordained  : 
aries,  and  16,000  aseistauts,  contrulliug  some 
40  presses  in  heathen  lauds.  We  sbould  point 
to  more  than  $7,000,000  spent  in  one  year  by 
the  evangelical  charches  of  Europe  alone  to 

S'opagHte  a  pure  Christianity ;  to  2,200,000 
ibles,  which  one  Eocicty  distributed  in  one 
year,  making  a  total  of  more  than  26,500,000 
and  to  34,700,000  religious  publications ;  malt 
iug  a  total  of  nearly  550,000,000  by  one  so 
ciety. 

SATE  THE  Gospel  in  Euhope. — We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  consider  here  any  agency  that 
does  not  immediately  aSect  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Yet,  Christianity  re- 
quires so  imperiously  the  aid  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, to  secure  bee  highest  ends,  that  we  cannot 
eutirtly  omit  a  reference  to  it.  The  brutal 
ignoraucc  of  ike  majority  of  Catholics  wbo  mi- 
grate to  tbis  country  from  Ireland,  is  painful 
to  every  philanthropic  miud.  In  Bussia  not 
more  tban  ouc  in  eight  hundred  can  read.  So 
that  we  must  strictly  regard  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Europe  as  really  pagans,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  religiously. 

1.  Common  Sc/i«j/s.— Scotland  took  the  lead 
in  popular  education.  And  to  that  aud  ttie 
character  of  her  pulpit  instruction,  she  is  in- 
debted for  her  distinguished  position.  England 
moves  slowly  in  this  work,  because  Dissent  is 
jealous  of  tbe  Established  Church ;  and  yet  the 
government  wisbta  to  place  the  schools  under 
the  control  of  tbe  pct-chnrch.  Prossia  has 
introduced  a  very  elBcieut  syslcm  of  com- 
mon schools,  which  is  now  estendcd  to  all 
Qermany.  Yet  it  slmuld  be  remembered  that, 
while  the  childreu  of  Prussia  arc  so  esten- 
sively  instrncted,  we  must  not  judge  the  re- 
sults of  tbis  iostructioD  by  what  we  witness  in 
this  country.  With  the  peasantry  it  does  not 
form  the  basis  of  higher  coltlTatiou,  nor  the 
guarantee  of  further  improvement.  Ireland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Protestant  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Sardinia,  have 
adopted  a  system  of  primary  instruction.  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Turkey,  arc  taking  some 
Eteps  ill  the  matter.  Much  has  been  done  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England  to  reclaim 
vicious  ooys.  Mias  Callanoriai,  a  lady  of  a 
truly  niissionory  spirit,  more  than  twentv  years 
ago  introduced  religious  infant  schools  into 
Korthem  Italy.  But  the  Roman'  Pontiff,  with 
earnest  vigilance,  has  guarded  his  little  wretch- 
ed dominions  from  the  intmsioQ  of  infant 
schools,  railroads,  and  Bibles. 

2.  Temjieraace. — The  northern  portions  of 
the  Contment  present  the  same  melancholy 
spectacleofiDtemperance,whichwassocomnion 
in  this  counliy,  before  the  organization  ot 


Temperance  Reform ;  and  until  vwy  recently 
no  very  manifest  impresuon  has  been  made 
any  where,  unless  it  be  in  Sweden.  WitW  a 
few  years,  however,  the  British  people  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  immense  advantages 
which  would  result  from  a  universal  cessation 
Irom  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  But 
we  now  look  mainly  to — 

3.  Preaching  aiid  the  diitrilndmi  of  Bilia  and 
Religicus  Tracts,  for  the  salvation  of  the  perish- 
ing. There  are  several  organizations  in  this 
country,  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
act  on  the  people  of  Europe,  mostly  through 
native  institutions  and  laborers.  In  America 
is  theAmerican  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
which  supplies  the  princi]^  Continental  soci- 
elics  with  funds,  and  employs  a  few  laboreia 
under  its  own  immediate  direction.  In  an  ap- 
ix  will  be  found  a  very  full  statement  of  tbe 
missionary  labora  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Europe.  The  Presbyterian  Church  (0.  S.)  also 
contnbutes  lit>erally  to  tbii  object  The  Bap- 
list  Church  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  to 
support  American  missionaries  in  France  j 
thus  for,  with  very  discouraging  results,  from 
the  opposition  of  the  priests,  wnieh  has  been 
^"^  i  more  effectual,  as  directed  against  foreign- 

t.  ITiey  have  likewise  sustained  missions  in 
Germany  and  nortiicrn  Europe,  and  witb  mucli 
better  succom.  Their  churcbea  now  spread 
through  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,and  into  Switzerland,  embracing  about 
5000  members.  More  than  fifty  Bible  Socie- 
ties, and  the  Tract  audSunday-sdiool  Societies 
of  Kurope  and  America,  are  distributiog  their 
'aluable  publications  over  tlie  whole  European 
ietd ;  perhaps  less  extensively  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  however,  than  in  t,ay  other  countries. 
The  native  Missionary  Societies  in  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Oerman  States, 
laboring  among  tbeit  own  population,  arc  yet 
feeble ;  and  mostly  much  restricted  by  the 
civil  power  of  the  priesthood.  The  Bclgiaa 
Evangelical  Society  has  16  preachers  and  45 
stations.  The  French  Wealeyaoa  have  26 
chapels,  79  stations,  19  ministera  and  candi- 
dates, five  evangelists  and  catecbists,  32  local 
preachers,  830  members,  122  candidates,  and 
1462  pupils  in  their  Sunday-schools.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  France  has  dis- 
tributed more  than  one  million  pnblicatiMis. 
llie  two  French  Bible  Societies  have  distri- 
buted more  than  1S,000  Bibles  and  6",000  New 
Testaments.  Besides  these  are  tbe  Evangelical 
Society  of  the  diEcnters;  tbe  Central  Socie^, 
sustained  by  tbe  evangelical  members  of  tbe 
French  National  Church,  both  accomplishing 
a  work  of  inestimable  importflocc,  employing 
hundreds  of  laborers,  and  with  constantly  eit 
couraging  results.  The  Church  of  Lyons  is 
itself  a  vigorous  missionary  society.  In  Qer- 
many  there  are  various  important  Home  Mis- 
sionary institutions,  which  are  working  with 
encouraging  success.  In  Sardinia,  complete 
toleration  is  now  opening  a  wide  door  for  evuor 


gelicol  efforts.  In  Central  and  Sonthcrn  Ttaly, 
as  in  AastiU,  mnch  greater  obstmctions  estst 
Several  vei?  interesting  estabtishmeDtE,  almoet 
or  quite  unknown  in  America,  eiist  among  the 
Protestaota  of  Europe.  One  is  the  Deaconess 
Hooses,  designed  1«  train  religions  women  for 
nsefiUueaa  among  the  poor  and  sick.  The; 
exist  in  France,  Oennanj,  Swilzerland,  and 
Bnsia.    Another  is  a  Retreat  for  ladies  of 


of  the  siaterhood  fbrfeita  her  admi 
This,  and  severaJ  others,  are  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circnmatances  created  b;  the  instita- 
tions  and  cnstoms  of  the  conntry.  The  Rough 
UoD.ie,  of  Horn,  near  Hajnburg,  has  great 
celebrity  as  a  model  institadon  for  reclaiming 
childTen.    We  now  inqnire— 

lY.  What  mat  be  donb  to  evakqelize 
EimopK? — Wide  and  ^fectnal  doors  are  open 
for  a  tenfold  increase  of  evangelical  labors. 
And  there  is  mnch  reason  to  beiievo  that  He 
vho  is  so  woDderfDll;  bringing  India  and 
China  within  the  reach  of  bis  Chnrch,  will 
soon  bring  eastern  and  soatbem,  if  not  north- 
eastern mrope  before  her,  as  an  accessible 
missionary-field.  Bat  at  present  onr  brethren 
in  France,  Belginm,  and  Oermany  are  con- 
tinnallv  pointing  oat  to  ns  labor  to  be  done, 
and  lalxffers  n^y  to  perform  it,  while  the 
lack  of  pecuniary  resources  restncts  their 
operations. 

V.  Th«  Hindbamces  to  Etakobliziso 
Edropk. — Th^  are  many  and  mighty ;  such 
&s  only  faith  in  God  has  a  right  to  deroise. 


•  Vnion  of  the  Church  with  the  civil 
gmeramttit ;  or,  rather,  the  subjection  of  the 
Chnroh  to  civil  rulers.  The  Simum  Catholic 
Chwch  is  thus  united  with  the  govemmeols  of 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Italian 
States,  Austria,  and  other  German  states,  and 
eeveral  Swiss  cantons.  The  Epitwpal  Church 
is  thus  united  with  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  io  England,  Ireland,  Malta  and  Gib- 
raltar. The  Lvlheran  Church  is  united  with 
the  governments  of  Pmssia,  France,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Saxony,  and  other  German  states. 


The  PreA^erian  Chttnh  is  united  with  those 
of  Holland,  France,  Great  Britain  fin  Scot- 
land,) and  several  Swiss  cantons.  Tne  Gretk 
Church  is  united  with  those  of  Russia,  Greece, 
snd  the  Ionian  Isles.  The  Mohammedan 
CkuTch  is  united  with  that  of  Turkey. 
France  also  supports  the  Jeuriih  Church.  The 
vital  qneetion  in  regard  to  this  relation  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  is  :  Has 
either  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  other  T  It  is  a  broad  question, 
demanding  a  profoonder  discussion  than  woald 
be  appropriate  here.  Tet  we  cannot  dismiss 
it  with  a  in  statistical  statement  Even 
popes  have  advocated  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  each  of  tliese  powers.  Their  tcsti- 
saooj,  however,  loses  even    its   appropriate 
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weight,  because  it  is  alwavs  given  for  ap  occa- 
sion, and  frequently  on  the  opposite  ddes  of 
the  same  qnration.  Some  writers  pretend  lo 
discover  great  advantages  to  the  (jhnrch  and 
to  society  in  this  connexion,  especially  in  the 
periods  when  the  forms  of  society  were  dii- 
Bolvedj  and  also  its  adapteduess  to  the  old 
forms  of  civilization.  To  us,  even  this  b  very 
questionable ;  while,  in  our  age,  it  preeenls 
gross  and  enormous  evils,  with  scarcely  a  miti- 
gsting  feature.  The  injustice  now  perpe- 
trated under  the  forms,  ana  in  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice, by  the  most  civilized  governments  of 
Europe,  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven.    We  mean  not  to  deny  that  good 


it  best  to  labor  within  the  various  established 
churches.  EveiT  man  stands  or  foils  to  his 
own  Master,  and  not  to  his  brethren,  on  that 
point.  Take  the  case  of  a  civil  govcnmient 
throwing  the  whole  of  its  power  into  the  cause 
of  a  lie ;  abetting,  sustaining,  enforcing  on 
the  consciences  of  its  subjects,  be  they  thou- 
sands or  millions,  to  reject  Christ's  t^pel,aod 
embrace  an  invention  of  Satan !  How  gre«t 
the  responsibility  ;  how  enormous  the  injury ; 
how  dreadful  the  account  of  such  a  steward- 
ship I  It  is  much  for  a  man  to  judEC  for  him- 
self what  is  truth,  and  to  stake  his  eternal 
well-being  on  it.  It  is  more  to  give  himself 
to  instmcting  and  persuading  otbos  to  do  the 
same.  But  what  will  at  last  be  thought  of 
worldly  princes  or  godless  statesmen  choosing 
for  themselves  a  false  religion,  and  then,  nnder 
pains  and  penalties,  enforcing  it  on  their  fel- 
low-creatures 1  They  hinder  Christ's  faithhl 
servants  &om  proclaiming  his  Gospel.  They 
are  the  kings  of  the  earth  that  set  themselves 
against  the  Ixird  and  bis  anointed.  They  hin- 
der the  people  from  coming  to  the  light  No 
one,  for  instance,  can  tell  what  would  become 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ten  years,  if 
the  civil  and  militarv  power  of  France  sod 
Anstria  did  not  uphold  it  We  have  reaeon 
to  believe  that  mnltitndes  of  the  people  of 
Italy  and  France  would  at  once  proclaim 
themselves  Protestants  of  some  fbrm ;  and 
that  the  seal  of  some  of  its  most  fervent  pre- 
lates would  take  some  other  object,  and  now 
in  some  Oilier  chonneL  We  might  refer,  in 
confirmation,  to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  fnrin,  in  Genoa,  and  in  Nice,  within 
six  years.  Nice  is  said  to  have  become  almost 
as  Protestant  ss  Geneva.  And,  were  it  in 
place  here  to  cite  facts  from  America,  we 
could  show  that  Romanism  melts  away  like 
dew,  where  it  is  left  to  a  fair  competition  with 
Christianity.  Maryland  was  settled  by  Catho- 
lics,jast  ss  New  England  was  settled  ny Puri- 
tans. Puritans  retsjn  their  ascendancy  there^ 
and  have  moulded  the  character  of  all  Ine  land 
westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  Ma^- 
iand  presents  at  this  day  65  Catholics  to  800 
Protestants.     Florida    was    Spanish.     The 
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whole  country  west  of  the  Miasiaslppi  uaa  flrat 
settled  bj  Spanish  Catbolica  or  French  Jesu- 
its. And  yet,  widi  all  the  influx  of  Irish  and 
GienDan  Catholics, — eoongb,  it  might  rcnaon- 
sbly  be  thought,  to  have  given  the  Komaa 
Church  a  map  only,— the  census  shows  in  Flor- 
ida S  Catholics  to  147  Protestants;  in  Lontsi- 
(uuk,  55  Catholics  to  223  FrotratanlB  ;  and 
similar  proportions  in  the  other  states.*  It 
difficult  for  Christians  in  America 
of  the  enormous  evils  resulting  from  this 
lent  conjunction  of  these  two  institutions. 
What  man  can  jndge  for  the  conscience  of 
fellow-man  t  lliink  of  such  sovereigns 
Henrv  VIU.  of  England,  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  determining  for  godly  men  what 
they  must  believe,  and  now  they  must  worship  \ 
Ko  Protestant  country  more  clearly  deter- 
mined, at  the  time  or  the  Beformation,  the 
true  relations  of  the  Church  and  State,  than 
Scotlajid ;  and,  at  the  eanc  time,  none  em- 
braced more  errors  than  England.  The  ooly 
difference  between  the  supremacy  of  Henry, 
however,  and  that  of  Victoria  is,  in  omitliof; 
the  title  of  hettdship.  Thus  stands  the  37lh 
article  of  the  Chnrch  of  England :  "  The 
Qncen's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  ia  this 
realm  of  England,  and  other  her  dominions, 
unto  whom  the  government  of  all  estates  of 
this  realm,  whether  they  be  cccleeiastical  or 
civil,  iu  all  cansea,  doth  appertain."  The  !d 
canon  of  1603  stands  thus  :■(■  "  Whosoever 
shall  affirm  that  the  king's  majesty  hath  not 
the  some  authority  in  caEes  ecclesiastical,  that 
the  godly  kings  had  among  the  Jews,  let  him 

Dr.  Lacios,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  speaking 
of  his  countiy,  says: J  "The  present  lords 
paramount  of  the  soQ  are,  at  the  same  time, 
archbishops,  bom  of  the  Protestant  national 
church— bishops  in  military  array,  witli  sword 
and  shield  ;  would  that  they  also  always  bore 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  girded  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God !  Even  Roman  Catholic 
princes  assume  the  arch-episcopal  office,  and 
ei«rase  its  authority  in  the  German  Protest- 
ant church."  Thus,  ungodly  men  enact  eccle- 
siastical laws,  and  appobt  to  ecclesiastical 
offices.  Do  we  avoid  this  evil  wholly  by  our 
^tem  ?  Alas !  do.  Bat  when  worldly  men 
get  powerln  the  Church  here,  it  is  not  by  the 
consent  of  the  Church,  by  birth,  nor  by  the 
operation  of  a  Fjstero  whicn  avows  that  piety  is ' 
not  Dcceasaty  in  an  ctficer  of  Christ's  Cliureh.' 
The  Hessian  (.'<Histitution  for  1^03  runs  ihu;  :■ 
"  To  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  "  flie  may  be 
an  infidel,  avowedly ;  it  would  not  hinder  his 
appointment  to  this  civil  office.)  "belonj:' 
matltn  of  polict,  in  the  widest  signification  of 
the  term ;  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
ukd,  cont(fiuM()y,  ecclc^astical  and  scholastic 

•  Muninnii  rami,  a  Jihinnr,  .V«.  10.  I 


affiurs ! "  Thus,  the  law  maken,  judges,  mkn 
and  teachers  of  Christ's  Church,  ore  more 
likely  to  be  men  without  pie^,  than  to  be 
rfvenerated  men. 

Look,  then,  at  these  facts,  selected  from 
thousands,  liiey  show  both  the  indifierence 
of  the  higher  clci^  to  the  real  worth  and 
wants  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  the  violence 
done  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  depriving  ha 
of  oue  of  her  most  valuable  and  cherished 
rights,  the  choice  of  teachers.  Of  547,112  in- 
habitants  of  Sardinia,  512,381  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  And  yet  there  are  in  that 
stale  11  bishops,  693  canons,  391  csr^  88 
monasteries,  15  nunueries,  and  2600  priests! 
or  less  than  160  souls  to  a  teacher  of  religion. 
The  Church  of  England  is  poseaed  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  yet  the  Eari  of  Winchelsea 
OEScrted  iu  Parliament  she  had  left  two  mil- 
liojis  of  the  people  without  church  accommo- 
datiuss;  and  then,  out  of  10,691  Episcopal 
churches  in  Eogtaod,  only  64  choose  their  own 

And  not  among  the  least  pemieioas  rcsalts 
of  the  $\'slcm  is  that  a  false  standard  is  brought 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  canon  law  takes 
the  place  of  Scripture.  Errors  that  onght  to 
be  vanquished  by  instruction  and  convictioii, 
are  suppressed  by  physical  force,  and  thooght 
itfJL'lf  IS*  stifled  in  the  confcH^ning  and  the  qod- 
cooforming ;  and  as  light  peoetrales  these 
countries,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  aronsed  to 
nscionsness  of  those  inalienable  rights 
which  these  systems  destroy,  there  aiises  a 
growing  conAiuon.  Civil  and  canon  law  are 
coming  constantly  into  ctdli^on  with  each 
other,  as  now  in  the  governments  of  France 
and  Bavaiia,  which  undertake  to  support 
Cutholic  and  Protestant  churches  alike-  In 
Westphalia  the  absurd  spectacle  has  been  jire- 
eented  of  a  pastor  (UeiKrich)  seisd  and  im- 
prisoned, his  whole  edition  of  a  sermon  de- 
stroyed ;  and  yet  the  oflence  of  the  sermon 
was,'  that  in  a  Lutheran  church,  under  a  Lu- 
theran king,  he  defended  the  doctrinea  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  against  Roman  bciesiea. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  state  snmtortii^  a 
true  church,  while  the  immediate  evil  is  not  so 
great,  jet  the  principle  is  equally  false,  and 
many  hnriful  r^ults  remain.    Tha«  is  an  in- 

''  ?e  to  other  sects,  and  an  injniy  to  tbe  de- 
nomination choeai.  For  inetanee,  we  may 
cite  the  fact  that  in  Prussia  evny  person  is 
bom  into  tbe  church,  and  entitled  to  tbe  "  scal- 
in°r  ordioancvR."  Go  into  one  of  the  priniji- 
pat  prisons  of  Prussian  Saxony,  containing 
more  than  300  prisoneis.  and  you  may  r^o- 
larly  see  the  chaplain  admintetcring  to  then 
the  Lord's  Suppo*  indiscrimiBately.  An  eye- 
wiine^  repeals ;  "  Several  months  a^  I  saw 
in  Marysburg  the  Lord's  Supper  admiDisteied 
to  a  o?mpauj  of  sevaal  hundred  soldiere." — 
(Lftlrr-L  (f  Prt.f.  FiAit,  m  Confrtgatiomiidid.) 

BeligioQs  libertv  b  now.  on  tbe  wbole,  gain- 
ing gnmnd.    Altkx^  the  French  sovereign 


deems  it  hia  policy  to  favor  thyiriesttiood,  yet 
there  is  a  public  Eentimcnt  grafliiali;  matanng 
in  France,  founded  on  more  correct  riews  than 
have  heretofore  prevailed.  The  Protestants  of 
the  national  church  boldly  demand  their 
rights  under  the  coostitntioQ.  And  the  labors 
of  Britbh  Christians  on  the  continent  bi 
not  been  fruitiest.  The  Protestant  Conference 
of  France  and  the  Kirchentag  of  Germany 
have  appointed  a  commission  to  take  charge 
of  thia  subject  TheBelgic  Constitution  pjar- 
antcM  religiona  liberty  to  all,  although  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chareh  ia  supported  by  the 
government.  Holland  has  a  moderate  decree 
of  religions  liberty ;  so  have  Turkey,  I)en- 
miirk,  and  Norway;  bat  in  Switzerland  in6- 
dcls  nov  play  the  ^rant,  especially  in  Keuf- 
ch&tel  and  Vand.  Bussia  tolerates  other  re- 
ligions than  the  Greek  ;  but  ia  very  severe  on 
gome  poor  churches,  who  come  reluctantly 
within  the  favored  fold.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Italy  (except  Sardinia,)^  and  Greece 
have  uow  the  unenviable  sopcriority  to  the 
Turkish  government  in  the  exercise  of  intol- 
wance  and  bigotry. 

Eoglishmen  dyin^  in  Spain  are  sabjectcd  to 
the  most  brutal  indignities.  Ae  one  remarks : 
"The  gloomy  intolerance  of  Spain  pursnea  the 
British  Protestant,  should  he  die  on  Spanish 
BOil,  even  to  his  grave."  Portngal  eshibits 
some  shades  of  improvement  upon  Spain  ;  but 
even  in  that  conotry,  though  it  ia  far  more 
open  to  British  influence  than  Spain  ia,  relig- 
ions liberty  does  little  more  than  breathe. 
Dr.  Qomez,  nnder  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  permits  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  foreigners,  and  under  British 
protpcUon,  continues  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  in  Lisbon,  yet  no  Portu- 
guese ia  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  a 
Protestant  church ;  and  the  Jesuits  are  incit- 
ing the  mob  a^inat  him,  as  they  did  in  tegard 
to  Dr.  Kallcy  m  Madeira. 

It  would  require  too  much  expansion  of  this 
article  to  enter  into  details  eODCerning  the 
state  of  religious  liberty  in  the  aeveral  states 
of  Germany.  The  violence  involved  in  the 
system,  and  the  imtneaanrable  wrong  it  inflicts 
on  an  intelligent  people,  may  be  accn  in  a  re- 
mark made  by  one  of  the  most  distingaished 
tJieolc^ana  of  Prnasia.  An  American  inquired 
of  him,  if  the  Chiurcb  shonld  be  separated 
from  the  State,  how  many  of  the  esistinj^ 
churches  of  Prussia  would  adhere  to  their  pre- 
Bcntpastora?  The  reply  was,  Not  three.  The 
British  government  has  manifested  &  shameful 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  its  own  subjects 
traveling  or  dwelling  in  papal  GOunlries.  Her 
statesmen  have  boasted  of  dictating  treafiea 
and  constitutions  to  the  contineutaT powers; 
bnt,  to  their  disgrace,  they  have  looked  with 
indiCTcrcnce  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, which  it  was  thus  in  their  power  to 
advance. 

Id  some  states  foreign  dissenters  are  hardly 
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tolerated  ;  and  in  a  large  number,  native  dis- 
sent ia  prohibited ;  and,  of  course,  all  proselyt- 
ing efforts  are  crushed  by  the  power  of  tne 
government.  Even  among  the  Protestant 
governments  the  spirit  of  intoleraDce  is  mani- 
fcstbg  itself.  Great  Britain  has  gradually 
abandoned  the  narrow  policy  of  former  days, 
under  which  onr  fathers  suffered  to  death  and 
exile.  But  in  Sweden  persecution  is  now  car- 
ried on  against  those  who,  wearied  with  the 
formality  of  the  established  churches,  are  es- 
sembliur  to  worehip  Grod  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Yet  it  IS  cheering  to  see  the  symptoms  of  a 
change  even  there.  The  archbishop  of  Up- 
sala,  primate  of  Sweden,  has  recently  held  a 
convocation  of  hia  clergy,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  laymen  ought  to  participate  in  the 
spiritual  management  of  the  parish  ;  that,  ab- 
stractly considered,  religions  liberty  is  desira- 
ble ;  and  that  conventicles  are  allowable.  The 
Baptists  have  peculiarly  snSered  in  Germany, 
the  arm  of  clerical  oppression  masked  by  tie 
toga  of  the  magistrate. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 
GoEpel  is, 

2.  The  Social fenattiesaUadied  too  Aange of 
rdigion. — This  operates  with  peculiar  power 
over  superstitions  and  affectionate  people,  like 
the  Irisn  and  Germans. 

3.  J^  Littratare  of  Ihe  day  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  worldly  spirit,  and  to  eome  extent, 
with  infidel  opinions  and  an  aversion  to  the 
Gospel. 

4.  TTie  PMoaophy  of  Europe  has  been  a 
mighty  hindrance  to  the  success  of  evangelical 
labors.  In  Scotland,  Hume  haa  hod  tew  fol- 
lowers. In  England,  X<ocke  has  exerted  a  less 
injurious  influence  than  in  France.  Bat  be- 
tween the  materialism  of  one  school  of  German 
philosophers,  and  the  pantheistic  transcendent- 
alism of  another,  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  of  the  continent  nave  been  strongly 
fortified  against  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
Bnt  a  visible  and  powerful  reaction  is  taking 
place  in  France  and  Germany,  in  favor  both 
of  a  more  evangelical  faith  and  of  a  more 
spiritual  philosophy. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  labors  of  evangel- 

6.   The  debasing  effects   if  Popery    on  the 

asses  of  (he  Pec^—lt  promotes  ignorance, 

superstition,  and  sensaality.    It  is,  in  fact,  one 

of  the  most  demoralizing  iuatitntions  in  the 

world.    The  Eev,  Mr.  Seymour  has  recently 

brought  out  some  comparisons  between  the 

immorality   of  several    conntriea   of  Europe, 

which  are  very  instructive  and  painful.     The 

horoughly  popish  a  country  is,  the  worse 

Murder  and  licentiousness  stalk  hand  in 

hand  amon^  Gothic  cathedrals,  gorgeous  rites, 

and  mumbling  priests.   Take,  for  instance,  the 

le  of  murder.    The   standard  assumed  ia 

million  inhabitants.    For  every  million, 

there  are  murdered  annually  in  England,  4; 

Ireland,  19  ;  France,  31 ';  Austria,  U ;  Lorn- 


bar^r,  46 ;  Sicily,  90 ;  the  Pope's  kingdom, 
100;  NaplM,2(H). 
A]l  these  caases  combinecl  baTC  resulted 


deavoring  to  proclaim  tlie  Gospel  to  the  mil 
gnided  millions  of  Enrope. 

VI,  Thb  presbnt  condition  or  thb  Ro- 
lUN  HiBRABCur,  considered  as  an  aggreanve 
jxnDer. — In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  religi- 
ous c«DdItioa  and  prospects  of  Earope,  a  pro~ 
mineiit  place  mnst  be  assigned  to  this  formida- 
J>le  power.    We  consider, 

1.  Their  Home  Missionary  Societies. — The 
mightiest  of  these,  and  ;et  tue  moat  anicidal, 
is  the  Order  of  Jesnits.  They  were  not  or- 
ganized to  spread  the  Qospel  in  heathen  lands, 
but  to  defeDd  the  Papacy  in  civilized  nations. 
In  a  Jesuit's  eye,  schism  is  worse  than  heresy, 
heathenism,  irreligion,  or  immorslitf.  And, 
althoQgh  the;  have  been  distinguiahed  as  mis- 
eionarics,  their  main  work  was  to  arrest  the 
Beformation.  Loyola  organized  them  as  a 
religions  military  police,  for  the  Chnrch  of 
Eomei  but  Lainea,  the  second  general  of  the 
order,  gave  it  its  permanent  form  of  a  politi- 
cal order,  whose  main  instruments  are  shrewd, 
noBcmpnlous  intrigne,  edncating  yonth,  and 
confessmg  princes  and  nobles.  One  of  their 
early  moremeuts  was  the  planting  of  two 

gwerfnl  colleges  in  Borne ;  that  of  ^e  Jesuits 
'  general  purposes,  and  a  German  college, ' 
which  the  eoorae  of  instruction  prepared  mi_ 
to  control  the  German  mind.  Belgium  had  be- 
come half  Protestant ;  but,  by  education  chiefly, 
the  Jesuits  recovered  it  to  Rome.  The  college 
of  Douoi  was  founded  for  the  conversion  of 
England.  Poland  had  become  almost  Pro- 
testant. Bnt  the  colleges  of  Cracow,  Grodno, 
and  Pultnsk,  crushed  the  Reformation  there:iii 
the  same  way  they  saved  Austria  to  the  Pope. 
The  order  has  made  itself,  in  turn,  indis- 
pensable to  every  despotic  eovemment  of  Eu- 
rope, and  then  has  rendered  itself  intolerable 
to  them  all  To  the  best  classes  of  every 
civilized  commnnity,  sooner  or  later,  the  pre* 
enco  of  this  body  mast  be  found  insufferable  to 
men  of  probity  and  virtue,  to  troe  patriots,  to 
mlers,  and  to  men  of  science  and  learning. 
Society  is  against  them ;  for  she  is  pressing  to 
the  future ;  they  would  anchor  her  to  the  past. 
Even  the  other  orders  of  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy can  barely  to!erat«their  arrogance.  Their 
batbarona  opposition  to'science,  gennine  his- 
tory, and  classical  literature,  unites  the  educated 
classes  against  them.  They  make  unrelenting 
war  on  the  universities  and  educators  of  any 
comitry  that  will  tolerate  them.  Three  hon- 
dred  and  twenty-six  of  their  authors  have  been 
condemned  by  the  tribunals  of  Eurt^  as  en- 
couraging crima 

The  Parliament  of  France  burned  their 
books  by  tho  hands  of  iha  hangman  in  1762, 
The  archbishop  of  Malines,  in  his  work,  Du 
Jesuitisme,  Mtien  el  Modeme,  says, "  that  of 


these  326  works  approved  by  these  Jtnut  theo- 
logians, 11  eonoraged  immodesty,  28  perjury, 
33  robbery,  36  homicide,"  4c  In  1773  Clem- 
ent XIV.,  in  compliance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  civilized  world,  BuppreEeed  the  <Hder.  At 
that  time  it  had  22,767  members;  of  whom 
11,010  were  prieeta.  But  lie  suppression  was 
only  in  appearance.  Oatharine  of  Russia 
saved  them  as  an  order.  Bnt,  authorized  or 
unauthorized,  they  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  every  part  of  Europe.  In  1814,  Pins 
VII.  restored  their  order.  Bnt  when  the  En^r 
peror  of  Bnssia  fonnd  them  not  only  opposing 
the  Bible  Society  he  had  formed,  bnt  also  in- 
terfering with  the  Russian  mission  in  Pekinr, 
which  was  purely  scientific,  he  adopted  atut 
more  rigid  measures  against  them.  This  is 
the  official  verdict  of  the  government ;  '  Every 
act  of  the  Jesuits  is  fDuqded  in  selfiahsesB, 
and  directed  solely  to  the  unlimited  ezteDsion 
of  their  power :  adepts  in  excusing  each  of 
their  unlawful  proceedings  by  Eome  mle  of 
their  company,  uiey  have  a  conscience  as  vast 
as  it  is  docile'  In  1846  they  had  1390  priests 
in  Europe,  1164  scholars,  and  1041  lay  brothers. 
They  have  lost  the  prestige  of  then  fame  as 
educators  and  as  leaders  of  human  thonghL 
They  have  not,  at  this  day,  one  commanding 
ircacher,  to  reach  the  masea  of  mankind 
mmense  wealth  and  untiring  industry  are 
powerful  ioHtraments.  But  when  these  are 
emploved  against  the  whole  curr«nt  of  human 
thought  and  the  mighty  movements  of  bomao 
society,  their  possessors  toil  like  Samson  shorn 
of  his  locks.  They  are  at  present  recognized 
only  in  some  of  the  Italian  States,  and  toler- 
ated in  France,  where  they  hold  immense  pos- 
sessions, under  false  names ;  having  about  one 
thousand  members,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed. Their  paper  in  Paris,  L'  Utuvcts,  is  bold 
to  impudence,  and  uncompromisinz  in  its 
claims  for  Popery.  It  is  said  to  be  in  ue  pay  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.  And  it  is  a  striking  &ct 
that  the  Department  of  Wci^p  in  the  general 
government — that  is,  the  supermtendenoe  and 
care  of  all  the  churches  of  France,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jesuit  layman. 

Beside  this  renowned  corps,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  orders  and  institutions,  embr^ing 
-ersons  of  both  sexes,  destnied  for  educating    - 

'rotestont  children,  and  for  the  care  of  or- 
phans and  invalids.  Thej  are  resorting  again, 
in  self-defence,  to  preaching  "out  of  season," 
if  not  out  of  consecrated  places.  So'iea  of 
meetings  aro  now  held  by  the  Jesuits,  Be- 
domptorists,  Capuchins,  Franciscans,  IJgp- 
riaus,  &c.,  sustained  by  various  societies— St 
Vincentius,  Borromeo,  Childhood  of  Jesos,  Bo- 

n  Catholic,  SisteiB  of  Education,  ftc 
society  has  been  organized  to  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  France.  It  counts  40,000 
members  in  St.  Brience  alone.  Then  there 
are  fraternities  attached  to  puticnlar  churches. 
Almost  every  chnrch  in  Fans  has  one.    The 


incMt  important  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Heatt 
ft  bu  had  50,000  membere.  They  have  ereat 
Tarieti«8  of  schools  for  children,  and  aayinrnf 
for  the  aged.  They  have  also  retreats,  not  so 
rigid  as  monasta'ies.  The  Society  of  St  Tin- 
cent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  composed  of  yonDg 
people,  has  nnxiliaries  thronghout  the  king 
dom.  It  labors  indefatigably  to  reclaim  chn 
dren,  panpere,  and  apprentices,  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Its  receipts  from  lott^es,  cjiarity  ~~ 
mons,  Ac,  were  $40,812  in  one  year.    A 

rimen  of  the  home  missionary  operation 
Eoman  Catholic  chnroh,  we  may  select 
those  established  in  Belgium.  Twenty  moi~  ~ 
teries  exist  there.  The  majority  of  them 
of  recent  foundation,  and  have  abandoned  the 
old  DotioDS  of  meditation,  hsting,  and  in 
tivity ;  for  all  which  tb^  have  SQMtitnted 
intense  activity.  The  Ignomntins  have  up- 
wards of  twenty  houses,  and  are  increasing  in 
namber,  as  being  peculiarly  efficient  in  reach- 
ing the  mass  of  the  pcopl&  Ttie  Fr^res  de 
la  Charite  have  houses,  scattered  through 
the  five  dioceses.  The  Josephitcs  have  seven 
honscs,  divided  into  three  clasMs ;  priests, 
seminarists,  and  artisans.  TheFr^readeRenaii 
have  foor  houses :  they  take  care  of  the  aged, 
promote  free  schools  for  thepoor,  aod  work- 
shops for  needy  tradesmen,  lae  Frdres  de  la 
Uiaericorde  have  three  bouses ;  attending  to 
the  sick  and  to  prisooeis.  The  Freres  Xave- 
riens  devote  themselves  to  instmcting  and  to 
nursing  in  families,  and  in  bouses  of  detention 
«nd  correction.  But'  female  misaions  are  still 
more  nnmerons.  The  diocese  of  Mechlin  alone 
CODlains  33  orders  of  nnns;  comprising  109 
commanities,  onl^  eight  of  which  are  devoted 
to  a  contemplative  life.  The  whole  corps  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  Europe  is  about 
400. 

2.  ITieir  Foreign  Minionary  opemtiom  an 
incrtating. — The  missionary  coll^  in  Rome, 
called  the  Cciiegium  de  PTOpoganda  Fide,  insti- 
tnted  by  Urban  VIII.,  in  1627,  still  continues 
to  educate  men  of  difiercnt  nations  as  mis«0D- 
ariee  to  their  own  people.  And  the  Cangre- 
gitfio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  founded  by  Gregory 
aV„  in  1622,  still  continaes  its  missionary 
labors.  There  ore  five  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
eties established  in  Paris. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Faith, 
founded  recently  in  Lyons,  ia  a  remarkable  in- 
stitution. It  collects  one  cent  a  week  from 
each  of  its  members,  scattered  thronghont 
rope,  Asia,  and  America.  In  185D  itsrec 
were  8620,370 ;  {some  say  8950,000,)  of  which 
8357,734  were  from  France.  The  conurba- 
tion of  St  lAzarus  has  increased  its  mission- 
aries from  13  to  200,  within  thirty  years.  The 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  missions  afresh,  and  new 
orders  are  entering  the  field,  Bedemptorists, 
PsBsionists,  Oblatists,  Priests  oF  Mary's  Holy 
Heart,  the  Maryisis,  and  the  Monks  ofPicpns. 
Tbe  onited  incomes  of  Ibree  of  their  missionary 


societies  amount  to  nearly  $1,300,000  pet  an- 

The  Dublin  Catholic  Registry  reports  their 
foreign  mission  operations,  bnt  furnishes  basis 
for  no  other  statistical  statements  than  these  : 
the  namber  of  Catholics  in  India  is  622,000 ; 
the  number  of  priests  in  Africa  is  150. — (See 
Chwdi  of  Rome,  Mmions  of.) 

3.  Preaent  inUmd  strenetn  ofPoperij. — Judged 
by  the  true  standard,  the  papal  religion  is  a 
failure,  even  on  ite  own  chosen  ground.    The 

[iresent  political,  social,  Snancial,  moral,  inl«]- 
ectual,  and  religions  condition  of  the  imperial 
city  is  its  standing  condemnation :  the  verdict 
of  a  righteous  Providence,  which  mankind 
may  read  and  understand,  if  they  have  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear.  The  city  of  Rome,  for 
instance,  has  137,866  lay  citizens,  and  to  te«di 
them  how  to  be  holy  and  happy,  they  have  the 
Pope  himself,  a  large  portion  of  the  cardinals, 
34  oishops,  1314  secnlar  priests;  1548  monks, 
and  1686  nuns.  But  immorality,  scepticism 
and  discontent,  with  a  profound  contempt  of 
the  Pope  and  his  reverend  connseUors,  charac- 
terize tne  city  of  seven  hills.  A  leaden  atmos- 
Shere  seems  to  oppress  the  respiration  in  that 
oomed  city ;  the  bUffl^emous  corrupter  of  tbe 
kings  and  nations  ofrhe  earth.  No  man  ia 
competent  to  judge  the  real  condition  of  that 
church.  It  is  constructed  with  a  cunning 
adaptcdness  to  conceal,  even  from  Catholics,  its 
t  and  falsehoods ;  and  yet  more  energe- 
ticallv  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  them  to  Uie 
world,  when  discovered ;  and  therefore  even 
tbe  Pope  himself  is  incompetent  to  determine 
anything  beyond  tbe  external  show  of  things. 
But  results  cannot  be  concealed,  and  we 
may  get  some  definite  view  of  a  system  com- 
prising such  varied  and  confilcting  pretensions, 
and  blended  ambiguously  with  so  many  civil 
governments,  by  separately  con^deriug  these 
points :  The  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 
tbe  boasted  unity  of  the  inTallible  church  ;  the 
state  of  the  dMitroversy  with  Protestantism ; 
and  Ibe  result  of  tbe  attempt  to  convert  Great 
Britain.     How  stand  then 

A.  The  preteraions  of  Ihe  Pope  to  be  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  World  ?— It  should  never  be  lost  si^t 
0^  tiiat  while  Roman  Catholics  are  divided  in- 
to two  parties.  Catholics  and  papists,  tie  Popee 
and  Cardinals  are  always  papists.  They  be- 
lieve, or  profess  to  believe,  that  mankind  wilt 
never  be  happy ;  error  and  sin  will  never  cease; 
commerce  and  agriculture,  education,  and 
above  all,  religion  will  never  thrive  ;  nor,  in  a 
word,  Christ  reign  nniveraally  until  Uie  Pope 
iias  reigned  as  a  temporal  despot,  over  evm 
kindred  and  people,  and  trii)e  and  man.  AL 
however  who  believe  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
do  not  believe  in  these  pretensions  of  tbe  Pope. 
After  the  mighty  CharlemBgne  had  called  on 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  crown  him,  the  idea  of 
universal  supremacy  seems  to  have  taken  root 
in  the  papal  brain.  But  it  never  was  fully 
matured  until  tbe  ambitious  Hildebrond  gave 


it  form  and  atteranco.  Amon^  the  doctrinee 
be  promul^ted  are  these :  (Baronim,  Dictalus 
Papa.)  "The  Pope  is  one  nniveraal  bishop, 
with  all  power  to  depose,  restore,  transiate,  and 
alter  the  sees  of  other  bishops.  No  book  is 
canonical  witboat  his  sanction.  No  council 
can  be  called  general  withont  his  precept.  He 
can  depose  emperors ;  he  can  absolve  enbjccts 
from  their  alit^ionce.  He  is  the  jndM  of  ali 
men,  and  no  man  can  judge  him.  All  princes 
must  kiss  his  feet  There  is  only  one  name  in 
the  world,  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  b;  the  me- 
rits of  the  blessed  Peter,  ne  is  endowed  with 
pCTsoaal  sanctity."  But  how  far  has  Gr^fory 
Vll.  convinced  the  world  of  the  troth  of  these 
tremendous  dogmas !  The  world  has  discov- 
ered that  the  Rranan  Church  stands  upon  two 
falsehoods — two  base  and  acknowledged  for- 

§  erics.  We  say  acknowledged :  for  since  the 
ay  in  which  the  M^eburj  centuriators 
showed  to  the  world  that  they  were  forgeries, 
her  ablest  writers  have  abandoned  Ihem.  And 
yet,  if  these  ore  not  her  ground,  she  has  no 
other  for  claiming  to  be  more  than  a  simple 
Ohrlstian  church,  upheld,  (if  she  stands  at  all, 


over  all  other  churches  is  founded, 
upon  the  strange  coiistruction  of  a  promise  to 
an  apostle  to  the  Jews,  by  which  a  church  of 
gentiles  is  made  supreme  over  all  others,  but 
upon  the  '  Decretals  of  Isidore.'  Her  claim 
for  temporal  authority  stands  upon  the  '  Do- 
nation of    Constantino,'   both  of  them  base 

The  question  then  before  ns  is,  how  the  gov- 
ernments and  eharchcs  regard  these  tno 
claims  T  The  Protestant  churches  and  govern- 
ments probably  acquiesce  unanimously  in  re- 
garding the  pretension  as  arrogant  and  ab- 
surd, to  the  last  degree.  A  recent  writer, 
(J.  E,  Shephard,  A.M.,  "  Hidori/  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  thecTui  of  Vie  Episcopate  of  Daraiuus. 
A.D.  384, 1851,"}  says,  that  he  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  on  this  subject,  as  establish- 
ed by  docnmenta ;  this  is  hia  conclusion;  "What 
is  recorded  of  the  Roman  church  within  that 
period,  is  almost  nothing  ;  and  that  those  acts 
of  interference  with  other  churches,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  histories  and  some  other  writings, 
are  forgeries  of  a  much  later  date,  manifestly 
written  to  create  a  belief  in  a  supremacy 
which  had  never  existed,  but  which,  at  the 
time  they  were  mode,  the  Roman  church  was 
endeavoring  to  introduce."  He  finds  the  gross- 
eat  anachronisms  in  these  records,  for  exam- 
ple: Conslantine  is  said  to  give  Sylvester 
supremacy,  even  over  Constantinople,  when 
Constant] nMile  has  not  yet  an  eiistence. 

Gregory  VII.  propoecd  to  himself  to  snbio- 
gate  the  world  by  means  of  the  clergy.  He 
flierefore  exempled  the  monasleries  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  so  obtained  the  eiclu- 
Bivc  ser\-ices  of  a  disciplined  ccclcsiasUeal  mil- 
itia.    But  e^'en  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of 


lands,  and  employ  the  Catholic  cleifiy  a:. 
a.  police.  And  the  most  intelligent  Catholic 
laymen  thron^hout  Europe,  we  believe,  are  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  late  Abbe  lAmmo- 
nais,  that  if  the  Pope  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  seeks  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind,  be 
wili  lay  aside  his  triple  crown,  and  retain  only 
the  Bishop's  Croisier.  There  is  not  a  princ« 
in  Europe  who  docs  not  despise  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  at  least  as  much  as  that 
of  the  Sultan.  Both  those  characters  arc  re- 
tained in  the  list  of  sovereigns  by  aufirance.iutd 
by  the  help  of  other  peoples'  soldiers. 

B.  The  Unity  ofAe  Catholic  CAtireA.— This 
is  another  fitlse  pretension  and  hypocritical 
profession.  Neither  Popes,  Councils,  Clergy, 
nor  Laymen  are  any  more  united  than  the 
members  of  Protestant  chorehea.  Opinions 
and  decisions  of  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Popes 
recorded  and  publl'ihed,  are  not  harmonions. 
Two  Popes  contended  for  the  crown  ;  aod  a 


main,  while  the  Jansenist  party  is  broken  np. 
The  Galilean  and  Ultramontane  battle  is  oa 
severely  fought  to  this  day  in  Paris,  as  in  any 
former  period.  The  church  bos  adopted  two 
self-destroying, fundamental  theories;  on  tho 
one  side,  inr&llibilitj,  and  consequent  immutS' 
bilit^  ;  on  tho  otiicr,  the  developement  theory 
of  Newman.  She  insists  on  absolute  an tbority, 
and  then  reasons  with  private  judgment  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  no  legitimate  exercise 
of  private  judgment  The  questions  toJay 
discussed  in  Catholic  France  go  to  the  bottom 
of  Papal  claims  and  pretensions.  They  afiect 
the  union  of  civil  and  temporal  power  in  the 
Pope ;  the  agreement  or  antagonism  of  Popery 
and  modem  society ;  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  And  when  Frenchmen  take  np  sncb 
questions,  they  investigate  them  thoroughly. 


maintain,  is  on  the  question  of  her  inralltbil- 
ity.  And  it  is  striking,  that  when  Mr.  Seymour 
in  hia  discasaions  with  the  Jesuits,  (Momingsat 
Rome,)  affirmed  that  Rome  had  never  dogmat- 
ically asserted  her  infallibility,  and  challenged 
them  to  produce  such  affirmation,  tbi^  were 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.  The  fact  is,  that 
on  these  fitndamental  points.  What  is  the 
Church?  and,  When  arc  her  otterances  infal- 
lible? she  never  speaks  positively;  hut  al- 
ways assures  that  she  is  in^llible.  when  it 
suits  her  purpose  so  to  do.  Her  present  doc- 
trinal discussion  makes  a  meagre  portion  of 
theolodcal  literature. 

D.  jS<  Papal  Mmitmenis  in  England. — One 
of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury has  been  the  atmggle  of  Rome,  accom- 
panied with  prflinatnre  shouts  of  victory,  to 
recover  England  to  the  Pope.  Appearances 
were  certainly  eneonrnging  Tor  them.  Thrae 
were  in  183S,  in  England,  II  dukes,  2  cads, 


7  lords,  18  of  tlte  ricbeet  baronets,  and  more 
thim  50  or  tlic  \Toalthiest  families,  members  or 
tbc  Catholic  church.  And  within  a  fov  years 
70  Episcopal  clergpneo,  and  120  of  the  oobil- 
ity  aod  geotiy  bave  joined  them.  In  1792 
there  were  not  30  chapels  in  Great  Britain  ; 
now  there  are  616,  (800,  Dr.  Oummiaga  sa^,) 
with  more  than  300,000  attcudaots,  and  U75 
priests.  Within  aeveu  years  aixtj  of  the  larg- 
est chmrches  hare  becu  built  by  them.  Tliey 
had  not  then  one  college.  Now  they  have  10.* 
They  have  one  Quarterly  Review,  two  or  three 
monthlies  and  one  able  weekly  paper.  In  Ire- 
land the  principal  bie^h  ofBces  of  state  were  in 
the  hamte  of  Catholics.  Oiford  University 
education  partook  so  much  of  the  medieval 
spirit,  as  to  furnish  good  inBtrutnents  for  di.'- 
alroying  the  work  of  the  Keformation.  There 
was  great  formality  and  indifleronco  in  tlie 
Epiacopal  ranks  that  had  rejccte<)  tho  "  Mctli- 
Ddism  "  ot  Simeon  and  the  Clapham  achool. 
So  far  then  as  these  gentlemen  were  sincere 
is  attachment  to  the  Proteaianl  principles  they 
profe^ed,  they  aimed  to  prevent  the  Episcopal 
church  from  being  latitndinarian  and  worldly. 
But  their  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
They  substituted  traditions  of  men  for  the 
Word  of  God ;  apostolical  succc^ion  for  minis- 
terial  godliness ;  sacramental  regeneration  for 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  visible  unity 
of  the  charch  for  the  spiritual  union  of  free 
men ;  justification  by  ceremonies  for  justiflca- 
tioa  by  faith.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  England,  however.givc  them  no  credit 
for  sincerity.  The  houest  Arnold  bitterly 
complained  of  their  want  of  honesty.  Mr. 
Base  affirms  that  the  movement  originated  in 
aa  anticipation  that  the  established  Church 
was  to  be  separated  from  the  state,  and  then 
these  clergynien  would  be  deunded  of  those 
claims  of  superiority  and  of  transcendental 
dignity,  which  they  have  never  sacrificed,  and 
be  placed  ou  a  level  with  the  mihisters  of  other 
denominations.  They  most,  therefore,  have 
sometbiog  to  tall  back  upon.  And  they  bit 
upon  the  assamption  that  they  are  the  Chnrch, 
and  that  all  churches  or  comoiiiaions,  extrinsic 
to  theiis,  ore  heathen  men  and  publicans.  So 
that  about  twenty  years  ago  they  commenced 
their  operations,  and  conducted  them  witli 
consummate  akilL    Three  fundamental  princi- 

awere  laid  down :  the  participation  of  the 
y  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  a 
reality ;  the  mystery  of  his  body  and  blood  has 
been  confided  ooly  to  the  hands  of  the  sncces- 
sora  of  the  Apoatlea,  and  their  delegates ;  since 
the  Apostles,  those  who  derived  their  buoccs- 
aion  uom  them  in  aa  unbroken  line,  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  are  the 
only  priests  to  give  this  body  and  blood  nnto 
the'people.  Dr.  Newman  saw  that  their  effort 
to  transfer  the  Nicene  Obnrch  of  the  fourth 


ccntuiy  to  the  nineteenth  wai  inadmissible. 
He  therefore  resorted  to  the  doctrine  of  devel- 
opement,  which  is  directly  destructive  of  the 
famoQS  claiig^'of  Rome  to  infallibility.  By 
means  of  tracts,  reviews,  novels,  and  poetrv, 
this  leaven  was  spread  through  England.  It 
has  logically  resulted,  in  seventy  instances  only, 
in  taking  its  abettors  from  the  ministrv  of  the 
Episcopal  to  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  But 
the  movement  has  reached  its  climas,  and  is 
silently  sinking  into  the  oblivion  it  merits. 

Our  picture  will  not  be  complete,  without 
adding  to  this  general  view  of  the  Continent, 
a  more  specific  description  of  the  several 
Statis. 

VII.  Rkview  op  thb  EoROPBiH  Statbs. — 
J  I.  England,  Scotland,  and  /re/a»d.— Popula- 
tion (including  Quernsey)  28,500,000  (U), — 
The  Lngliah  Itefonuation,  we  have  already  re- 
marked, was  deeply  defective  in  many  respects. 
The  king  was  made  the  Pope  of  England;  all 
religious  interests  being  put  under  his  control, 
even  to  the  appointment  of  all  the  bishops  ; 
and,  to  complete  tho  anomalous  condition  of 
the  church,  her  bishops  became  a  portion  of 
the  civil  aristocracy,  and  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Liberty  in  matters  of  conscience 
was  not  permitted,  on  the  penalty  of  an  utter 
exclusion  from  all  civil  offices,  and  from  the 
privileges  of  the  universities.  After  passing 
througl  various  phases,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  now  divided  into  three  parties.  They 
are  familiarly  denominated  the  Low,  High, 
and  Brood  Church.  The  Low  Church  takes  the 
Calvinisticviewof  thcArticlcs;  and  is  earnest 
in  moral  reforms,  in  promoting  spiritual  reli- 
gion, and  missions  to  the  b^thcn.  Their  or- 
^an  is  the  Record.  The  High  Church  has  for 
its  watch-words — Judgment  by  works ;  Bap- 
tismal regeneration  ;  Church  authority  ;  and 
Apostolical  succession.  The  Guardian  is  its 
organ.  The  Broad  Church  is  well  represented 
'     the  lamented  Arnold.   It  makes  much  of  the 


lowing  classification  has  been  made  of  the 
18,000  episcopal  clergymen  in  England  : — 
High  CAurcA— Anglican,  3500;  Tractarian, 
1000 ;  High  and  Dry,  25O0.  low  Chttrch— 
Evangelical,  3300 ;  Rceordite,  2500 ;  Low 
and  Slow,  700.  Broad  CAurcA^Theoretical, 
1000 ;  Anti-theoretical,  2500.  Abont  1000  of 
the  peasant  clergy  are  to  be  ranked  apart  from 
these.  Ofthebishops,  13  are  High;  10  Broad; 
5  Evangelical. 

To  the  student  of  British  history.  Ibis  state 
of  things  is  encouraging,  aa  it  is  an  evidence 
of  progress.  Indeed,  the  distingoishiog  feature 
of  all  British  history  is  the  st^uly  prepress  ol 
truth  and'  righteousness,  as  seen  in  her  Consti- 
tution, her  tegislatiotv  and  her  ecclesiastical 
history.  Britain  is  moving  with  a  sIoW,  undo 
viating  march,  onward  toward  a  brighter  age 
A  great  principle  once  secnrcd  there,  is  never 
lost  to  tiie  British  race,  nor  to  tho  world.  Ea 
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fonns  do  not  move  as  rapidly  aa  we  deai  , 
but  they  are  advancing.  We  tuve  Been  those 
two  inBtrameatg  of  tyranny — the  act  of  Uni- 
fonnity  and  the  CoaveDticle  act,  gke  place  to 
the  act  or  Toleration ;  which  haa  been  con- 
tinually maintaioed  inviolate,  and  even  en- 
larged. It  was  an  immense  proRTwa  from  the 
daya  of  Laad  and  Jefirey  to  tne  day  when 
Lord  Chatham,  addressing  his  pccia,  said, 
"The  Dissentera  arc  represented  as  men  of 
close  ambition.  They  arc  so,  my  lorda.  And 
their  ambition  ia,  to  keep  cloac  to  the  college 
of  fishermen,  and  not  of  cardinals ;  to  the  doc- 
trine of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of 
intereated  and  aspiring  bishops.  They  con- 
tend for  a  apirituu  creed  and  a  spiritual  wor- 

fWm  the  days  of  Magna  Charts  to  the 
present  parliamentary  investi^tion  of  Oxford 
affairs,  resulting  in  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  the  TTniveraity,  there  has  been  a  steady  pro- 
gress ;  while  the  other  European  nations  nave 
Kther  remained  stationary  or  receded.  'The 
dissenters  have  become  more  discerning  of 
their  rights  and  more  coorageoos  in  advocat- 
ing them.  They  have  also  become  more  pow- 
erial  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  which  is  the 
real  seat  of  civil  power  in  the  nation.  The 
recent  papal  manenvre  was  premature,  and 
has  made  England  more  intelligentlv  auti- 
papal,  more  firmly  Protestant  than  sne  has 
been  of  late  years.  There  is  also  an  increase 
of  spiritoality  in  the  national  and  the  dissent- 
ing chmrches.  The  renowned  nniversitiea  of 
the  kingdom  provide  for  the  ministry  a  major- 
ity of  its  incambents.  The  prominent  defect 
of  these  venerable  institutions  is  the!r  co 
vative  lethargy.  They  do  not  keep  pace 
the  necessities  of  society,  only  m  far  as  ii 
interests  in  the  post.  The  present  and  the 
fiitnre  are  not  to  be  learned  in  Oiford  or  Cam- 
bridge, aa  they  may  be  in  the  colleges  of  the 
diBsentera. 
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The  preceding  table  presents  the  remits  of 
some  recent  efforts  to  ascertain  the  provisions 
made  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  for 
the  religions  cnltnre  of  the  people,  and  the 
actoa!  attendance  on  divine  wonihip.  Prom 
these  statistics  it  is  manifest  that  nnleaa  the 
room  provided  in  chorches  exceeds  tlie  nnm- 
ber  needed,  (which  is  highly  improbable,) 
there  is  still  a  sad  indifference  to  God's  insti- 
tutions of  grace,  even  in  a  conntry  so  Chris- 
tianized as  England.  Of  the  17,297,000  in- 
habitants of  England  and  Wales,  only  6,000,000 
or  abont  one-third  attend  wonhip.  Bo  that 
as  many  as  seven  and  a  half  millions  either 
neglect  public  worship,  or  attend  on  the  min- 
ifltry  of  error. 

Dr.  Cammings,  in  his  able  and  intereeting 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  has  given  a  Uta- 
iiil  exhibition  of  tlie  moral  and  religioos  con- 
dition of  London.  (Vol.  I.  p.  382.)  He  re- 
marks :  "  If  oil  the  churches  and  chapels  were 
as  fUl  as  they  codd  hold,  not  one-fourth  of  the 
population  woold  be  within  them.  There  are 
never  in  church  on  one  Sunday,  in  all  denomi- 
naUons,  more  than  200,000  people  oat  of 
2,000,000.  And  how  manv,  do  yon  think,  of 
that  number  are  communicants  t  Startling 
fact  I  Awflil  stain  upon  tiie  missioDary  bm 
of  the  metropolis !  There  are  scarcely  60,000 
commnnicants  in  all  the  chapels  and  churcbee 
of  this  vast  city  pnt  together !  The  stc^m- 
boatg  and  railways  alone  carry  from  the  me- 
tropolis every  Snnday  morning  a  greater  po»- 
ulation  than  are  that  d^  in  all  the  chapela 
and  churches  together.  There  are  in  Lond<H) 
12,000  children  trwned  professionally  to  pick 
pockets  and  plnnder  houses.  There  are  10,000 
gamblers,  20,000  beggars,  30,000  regular 
thieves,  150,000  habitual  gin  drinkers,  and 
150,000  of  both  sexes  habitually  leading  a  life 
of  debauchery  1" 

In  the  report  of  the  late  imperfect  investi- 
gations of  attendance  on  worship  in  Scotland, 
it  is  stated,  that  on  the  census  day,  March  30, 
1851,  of  the  2,888,742  people  in  Scotland,  only 
943,951  persons  attended  the  fnllest,  or  morn- 
ing service ;  and  of  these  about  46,000  attend- 
ed on  the  ministration  of  error.  And  there  is 
also  a  want  of  provision  ;  there  being  in  every 
kind  of  church  only  1,834,805  sittings,  andM 
coarse  many  of  these  remote  from  the  people. 

The  Catholics  have  14  coUegee  in  England, 
and  3  English  colleges  on  the  Continent,  In 
Great  Brittun  812  churches.  1126  priests,  101 


The  Sunday^chool  is  less  effidentiy  sustain- 
ed in  Scotland  than  in  England.  TWe  may 
be  BO  much  more  &ithfal  parentis  lostractioD 
and  pablic  religions  inBtraction  th^e,  as  to 
diminish  the  neoesuty  for  this  form  of  rdigiom 
influence. 

Fopery  has  made  prepress  in  Scotland.  Id 
1 831  there  were  54  priests ;  in  1852  they  had 
increased  to  135 — having  100  chnrches  and 
chapela,  one  college,  and  several  schools  and 


oonvents.  Bat  the  moat  interestiof;  feature  in 
the  modeni  history  of  Sootiand  ia  what  ia  there 
ttniied  "  the  Disrnption."  It  waa  a  new  Pro- 
teat  against  the  osantatioD  of  eccieeiaatical 
power  by  the  sUte.  In  1843  nearly  500  pas- 
tors, 200  licentiate^  and  200  Bludcnts,  followed 
by  a  million  of  the  inhabitants,  abandoned  the 
State  Church  in  one  day,  and  formed  the  Free 
GbnrcL  At  their  annnal  General  Afflemhly 
in  1854,  they  reported  81341,780  aa  raised  by 
llieir  cbnrehes  for  the  soBtentation,  building, 
coDgregational,  misdons,  education  and  misccl- 
laneons  Amds.  Thejsnst^n  two  theological 
echoolB,  one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  Aber- 
deen. They  hare  about  40  Scottish  foreign 
mifeionariee,  moetly  in  India,  and  57  native 
nuBsionary  aaaistanta. 

On  no  foreign  country  do  we  look  with  snch 
interest  in  reference  to  the  world's  cooTersion 
to  holineea,  as  on  Great  Britain.  Her  politi- 
cal power  is  asc^idaDt ;  her  Constitution  ia 
liberal ;  her  national  iaterests  are  less  exposed 
to  the  control  of  dcmagognes  than  those  of  oor 
lepnblic  ;  her  religion  is  Proteetant ;  her  in- 
teUectoal  caltute  is  high ;  her  colonial  poascs- 
Bione  stretched  oa  a  Eone  of  Protestant  con- 
stitutional power  aroond  the  globe,  contain 
131,000,000  souls.  A  recent  writer  jnstiy  re- 
marks :  "  With  all  England's  defecU,  it  would 
not  be  an  ea^  task  rightly  to  estimate  the 
Tast  iostrnmentalities  wnich  she  contains  for 
the  moral  and  spiritaal  melioration  of  her 
own  population  and  the  world  at  large."  It 
requires  six  weeks  to  enable  the  various  reli- 
gions societies  to  hold  their  annnal  meetbgs 
in  London.  In  the  city  of  Loudon  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  expended  for  the  benefit, 
temporal  and  spii^toal,  of  the  poor  and  the 
carelen.  Its  City  Mission  has  become  a  mag- 
nificent iustrament  of  good,  solving  most  Batis- 
&ctoriiy  the  difScolt  qnestioD  for  London  and 
all  lar^e  towns,  "  What  can  be  done  for  the 
poor?"  The  Tonng  Men's  Association  i; 
opcoiog  a  new  prospect  to  another  class,  here- 
tofore so  neglected.  By  tracts,  tccturcs,  Bible 
claiKS,  meetings  for  prayer,  conference  meet- 
mgs  and  libraries  immcaaurablo  good  has  been 
done.  Similar  organizatioos  are  now  spread- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom,  and  introliiced 
into  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia. 

In  n^rd  to  Ireland,  we  may  bo  snre  that 
the  Roman  Chnrch  haa  lost  great  numbers  by 
fiunioe,  emigration  and  conversion  within  six 
Tears.  The  estimates  vary  from  half  a  million 
to  two  millions.  Many  who  reme'  '  " 
Boman  Chnrch  have  at  heart  renc 
errors.  All  the  Protestant  bodies  in  Ireland 
are  actively  engaged  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
their  blinded  countrymen.  In  1841  h^f  the 
Irish  natives  bad  houses  of  only  one  room, 
three-fourths  of  these  being  made  of  mud. 
Two-thirds  of  them  lived  on  the  potato  ;  one- 
third  were  without  any  employment ;  one- 
dghth  were  beggars ;  one-half  neithw  wrote 
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nor  read.*  The  Protestants  numbered  in  1834 
1,517,228;  the  Catholics,  at  the  same  time, 
6,427.712.  So  that  Irehuid  waa  eminentiy  a 
Catholic  country,  and  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Boman  Church  does  to  elevate  and  bless  a 
people.  'Che  Irish  Society  has  667  schools,  con- 
taining 29,000  pnpils  and  250  laborers.  The 
Irish  Evangel  i(4i  Society  has  20  miesiooariea, 
and  30  readers.  One  Methodist  Society  haa 
400  stations.  The  Irish  Chnrch  Mission  has 
425  agents  in  the  field,  and  the  indostriat 
schools  art)  working  very  auccessfiilly.  The 
Catholics  have  21  colleges  in  Ireland,  one  mia- 
sionary  seminary  and  three  high  schools,  be- 
sides two  collies  for  the  Irish  on  the  continent 

}  2.  fliJimd:— Poralation,  3,208,400.  (U.) 
Holland  most  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  its  brave  defence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  for  furnishing  a  Ptoteat^ 
ant  sovereign  to  England,  as  well  aa  a  refuge 
to  onr  persecuted  Puritan  fathers.  An  enn- 
meration  of  the  sects  has  been  made  by  a 
learned.  Hollander,  which,  if  designed  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  population  under  these  rcligiooa 
divisions,  would  make  the  number  some 
204,000  less  than  Ungewetter  states  it.  Hia 
enumeration  is,  9,000  aeparate  Lutherans, 
54,000  Lutherans,  38,000  Baptists,  68,000 
Jews,  5,000  Armenians,  1,670,000  Dutch  Re- 
formed, lj.70,000  Catholics,  of  whom  5500  are 
Jansenists. 

An  ntter  declension  in  religion  had  taken 
place  after  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Libe- 
ralism and  Neology  occupied  the  chairs  of  the 
three  universities,  L^den,  Groniogen,  and 
Utretcht.  There  was  a  conservative  Dort 
orthodox  party;  and  the  yonng,  liberal  party, 

"-  "^ead,  though  dififering   in   doctrine, 

then  raiidupthe  great  poet  Bil- 

derdyk,  by  whose  energetic  exhibitions  of  the 
Gospel  two  learned  yonng  Jews  were  converted, 
Da  Costa,  a  barrister,  ai^  Cappadooe,  a  physi- 
cian. In  1834,  80,000  persona  separated  from 
the  national  church,  and  oi^anizeij  a  "  true  re- 
formed church."  They  have  eoconntercd  great 
difficulties  from  persecution,  and  from  "  false 
brethren."  The  Groningen  party  professed 
great  attachment  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  and 
exalted  love  above  doaritu.  Bat  it  tamed  oat 
in  the  end  that  their  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
a  divine  man,  bat  not  Jehovah  Jesus.  The 
friends  of  pare  reli^on  aro,  moreover,  not 
agreed  about  the  means  of  reviving  religion. 
One  jarty  look  to  the  restoration  of  the  Dort 
Constitution  ;  at  the  head  of  them  stands  Mr. 
Van  Prinsterer,  Secret  Counsellor  of  State. 
The  others  resort  to  colportage,  private  mia- 
sions,  and  social  meetings,  to  revive  the  JPirit 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  lead  men  io  Christ  Tuerc 
has  been  a  stru^le  on  the  question  of  religion 
in  the  public  smoola.  The  evangelical  part? 
has  triumphed.  The  mission  to  the  coiony  in 
Java  is  prosperous.    Misionary  tradesmen  are 


£|3.    Scandinavia.  —  PopnlatiOD,  6,965,000- 
r.)    In  Sweden  the  cirit  and  reliCTOus  co 
tions  of  the  citizens  are  confounded  togeth( 
Eyery  S-sede  must  receive  baptism,  4nd  coi 
muQO  is  the  established  Church,  to  retain  ci: 
leoahip.     No  lubjed  is  allowed  to  change  Kia 
rdigion.     A  Prot^ant  maj  not  become  a 
Guholic ;  aoi'  e,  Baptbt  a  Pedo-baptist,  ic. 
LaTmea  are  not  permitted  to  prcsiae  in  reii- 

Sious  moetings ;  and  all  cODTeol.icIca  are  for- 
iddeD.  In  met  Sweden  has  retained  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  longer  than  any  other  Protest- 
ant conntry  in  the  world-  Of  tho  1800  Ln- 
tjieran  clergymen,  it  ia  mpposed  one  tenth  mav 
be  trnlj-B^i ritual  men  ;  and  tlio  number  of  sncD 
is  iocrcaaing.  The  Danes  are  among  the  most 
highly  civilized  people  in  ^Europe ;  but  the 
higher  classea  in  the  church  are  very  worldly. 
Tho  clergy  are  welt  educated  ;  the  Danish  at 
Oopenhageo;  theGerman, some  at  Kiel, where 
ib,e  profissora  are  Boand  in  the  (iuth,  and  some 
in  the  German  nniverwties.  The  government 
has  long  Bostainedmissionstotheheathcn;  bnt 
the  missionary  spirit  has  much  declined  ii  '' 
national  church.  There  is  no  home  missionary 
institution.  Toleration  is  complete,  although 
the  clergy  are  very  jealous  of  any  movements 
which  threaten  to  disturb  tho  general  apathy. 
Bibles  and  tracts  arc  circulated  to  some  extent 
by  the  native  and  foreign  societies.  Denmark 
hassmallcolonieain  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
containing  about  110,000  souls-  The  Lap- 
landers are  about  5000,  rerj  low  in  their  phy- 
sical and  moral  life.  The  Swedbh  mission 
among  them  is  quite  prospcroos,  having  en- 
joyed a  revival  of  great  interest  in  1851,  under 
the  labors  of  the  zcalooa  Teelstrom.  The  re- 
Tival  in  Sweden  was  promoted  both  by  preach- 
ing  and  books-  And  an  intelligent  observer 
remarks,  that  the  converta  made  through  read- 
ing are  better  inabTicted  than  those  converted 
bv  preaching,  but  are  narrower  in  their  v 
The  revival  was  most  powerful  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  nnJ  yet  it  extended  to  the 
Students  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Up- 

J4.  Beig'ium.— Population,  4,350,500  (TJ.), 
of  which  4,304,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
16,000  Protestants,  30,000  Jews.  (R.  0-.  III. 
234.)  By  a  happ^  combination  of  skill  and 
firmness  the  politicians  availed  themselvefl  of 
the»salortheKomancIeiTyinl830,tothrow 
off  the  Protestant  yoke  of  Holland,  and  secured 
a  Oonstitution  guarautecmg  complete  religions 
toleration.  An  efficient  missionary  society, 
established  at  Brussels,  is  laboring  earnestly, 
bnt  with  too  iittic  sympathy  and  support  from 
foreign  churches,  to  extend  the  kmgdom  of 
Christ  among  that  people,  onec  eo  blindly  sub- 
missive to  the  Papal  yoke.  There  are  7  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  churches ;  8  Fnion  Evangelical 
churohea ;  12  Protestant  French  churches,  and 
IS  cliaiches  of  converted  0*UioUce. 


J  5,  fVttnee.— Population,  35,401,000.  fU.) 
Franco  is  one  of  the  ^reat  hiatoricAl  sationa. 
Its  life  embodies  principles  of  profomtd  impor- 
tance, and  presenU  features  altogether  peculiar. 
Its  political  position  is  at  least  second  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  social  and  intellectual  power  is 
great,  and  its  colonial  possesions  contain 
4,060,000  inhabitants.  But  we  are  now  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  history  of  religion  in 
fiance.  And  there  is  no  cljurch  whose  annals 
o  the  ^mpathies  of 
those  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Piedmont,  Scotland,  and  Franco  are 
made  snored  by  the  toils  and  hiood  of  men  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  The  French 
mind  is  in  a  peculiar  state,  dircring  from  that 
of  any  other  Roman  Catholic  country.  In 
Germany  the  privilege  of  intellectual  speon- 
lation  and  research,  and  an  unobstructed  exer- 
cise of  the  social  feelings  is  generally  an  abnn- 
dar.t  compensation  for  any  privation  of  a  par- 
''"■■'■     ■'         -  ■■-       of  policy,  and  of  any 


ticipatioi 


share  in  govemin*  society.  The  Spanish  type 
of  eirilization  and  society  is  worn  out,  as  com- 
pletely as  ore  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome.  In  modern  Italy  this  is  true  also,  to 
a  great  extent  But  in  Franco  there  are  yet 
vast  intellectual  resources,  as  fertile  a  vein, 
perhaps,  as  in  the  Anglo-Nonnan  raop,  and  far 
more  social,  propagandist,  and  missionary  in 
its  tendencies.  Ranke  observes  that  "  the 
French  have  ever  attentively  meditated  the 
great  problems  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
and  communicated  them  to  all  other  nations, 
with  that  talent  of  exprtssion  which  is  peculiar 
to  them."  France  is  the  most  important  mis- 
wonarv  country  for  the  Roman  Chorch,  Of 
three  nnndred  foreign  missionaries  she  employs, 
more  than  half  are  Frenchmen-  Bat  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  French  mind  in  regard  to  all 
the  higher  interests  of  miui  and  society  is  dis- 
couraging. They  accept  an  absolute,  one-wiQ 
government,  because  just  now  they  are  in  a 

¥Eiriod  of  painful  waiting,  perhaps  transition. 
hey  accept  the  Emperor  and  absolnte  autho- 
rity Bs  an  iron  band  around  society,  painful  in 
its  pressure,  bnt  indispensable  to  hold  tj^etho' 
its  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  elemenb. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  best  of  her  people  are  dis- 
couraged, regarding  themselves  as  in  tbe  por- 
tion of  Rome  when  liberty  had  perished  in  her 
streets.  But  we  know  that  Ohrist,  who  by  his 
word  and  his  Church  penetrated  that  decaying 
moss,  can  introdace  the  leaven  of  life  into  mi 
happy  France.  She  most  see  that  the  Roman 
type  of  Christianity  is  as  much  worn  out  as 
was  the  Roman  type  of  civilization.  There  is 
outside  of  Romanism,  and  proscribed  by  the 
Latin  Chnrch,  a  pure  Christianity,  the  same 
which  regenerated  Roman  Gaul;  and  it  can 
now  regenerate  Christian  Roman  France. 
(Rev.  Chrit  Introd.  I.  1.) 

The  Revolution  had  overthrown  Romanism 
and  Christianity  together ;  for  the  French  peo- 
ple had  believed  that  they  were  identicoL    But 


«  retamin^  rdigioua  feelioj^  mooirested  itself 
IB  Catholics,  Frotcstaats,  and  Jews.'  And 
while  -NapoleoD  in  the  CoDixinUte*  of  1801 

placed  Ibc  RomiLa  Church  od  a  new  footing, 
the  three  reli^ona  systems  were  placed  at  lie 
s&me  time  on  the  same  level  Wore  the  law, 
and  a  theological  school  for  French  Protestaate 
at  MoataubaQ  was  adopted  hf  the  g-overnmeot, 
as  also  a  GcrmaD  tbeological  school  in  Alsace, 
for  the  German  Lutheran  popalation  of  that 
portion  of  Frante.  80  that  the  government 
snpports  507  Presbyterian  paatore.  249  Lather- 
an,  and  lU  Jewish  teachers.  There  are  956 
Protestant  charches  under  the  care  of  the  gor- 
emment,  of  which  660  are  French,  296  Ger- 
man, costing  3259,000,  abont  equally  divided 
between  the  evangelical  and  rationalist  clergy. 
The  Boman  Charch  has  15  Arehbishops,  65 
Bisbope.  175  Vicegerents,  661  Uanons,  3,388 
Cnc^a,  29,537  incnmbcnts  of  chapels  of  eaae, 
6  Chaplains  of  cemeteries,7J.90  Vicars, making 
*,  total  of  41,037,  costing  the  government  less 
Itan  before  the  Kevolntion,  but  still  an  enoi^ 
mou3  sum.  Before  the  Bevolntion  the  reve- 
nne  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Prance  was 
$30,000,000.  It  is  non  about  $20,000,000, 
not  derived  from  direct  tax,  but  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  Neither  instruction,  eloquence, 
or  piety  is  to  be  witnessed  in  many  of  this  vast 
body  of  EDCceasors  to  FenetoD,  Ma^ilon,  Bce- 
snet,  and  Bridtune. 

'  More  than  fort;  societies  are  laboring  to 
give  the  Goepel  to  France.  Although  the 
^vemin^it  favors  the  priesthood,  yet  it  ia 
jealous  of  them,  uid  will  not  come  under  their 
control.  There  are  unmistakable  marks  of 
tlie  wane  of  Bomonism  in  France.  The  vio- 
lent measures  of  the  Kevolntion  would  natu- 
rally cao.ie  a  re&ction.  But  now  the  minds  of 
men  are  receiving  light  gradually  and  health- 
fully. We  see  marks  of  the  waning  power  of 
the  Roman  Chnrch  in  the  contest  between  the 
Archbishc^of  Paris  and  a  lay-editor, in  which 
the  Pope  gives  his  verdict  gainst  an  arch- 
bishop ID  favor  of  a  layman.  This  weakens 
the  clerical  arm.  We  see  it  also  in  her  failure 
to  secnre  a  change  in  the  marriage  law,  and 
in  the  change  of  feeling  towards  the  clergy. 
From  1630  to  1840,  honest  men  looked  to 
them  as  a  barrier  gainst  socialism.  But  it  is 
now  seen  that  th^  love  of  liberty  was  hypo- 
cridcol.  And  when  the  people  get  the  power 
again,  there  will    probably  be   no  door  pf 

'  ntaroi  perhaps  of  escape,  for  the  priests. 

;  6.  Switeriand,— Population,  2,424,400. 
Of  these,  971,820  are  Boman  Catholics; 
1,417,474  Protcstania ;  3,146  Jews.  The  thir- 
teen republics  coEStitnte  one  confederation. 
The  Reformation  left  that  country  divided  on 
the  great  religions  question.  The  two  com- 
manions,  however,  lived  in  amity  nntil  Carlo 
Borromco  arose,  who,  thongh  only  an  arch- 

•  The  Cocn>Ti!at«ii  in  oonTCntiOM  bclwetn  th*  rope 
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faisbop.govemed  the  Roman  world.  Ue  in- 
vaded Switsertond,  by  founding  a  Swiss  col- 
lege at  Milan,  opening  for  the  Swiss  the  Qer- 
man  college  at  Rome,  in  which  they  were  the 
most  numerous  ;  for,  while  21  of  the  pupils 
were  Hanoverian,  25  Prussian,  and  40  Bava- 
rian, 48  were  Swiss.  He  likewise  sent  the 
Jesuits  to  Switzerland,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Lucerne  and ,  Fribourg.  He  ^so 
procured  that  a  nnncio  should  be  seat  from 
Rome  to  reside  among  them.  Those  eflbrts 
succeeded  in  alienating  the  Catholic  Swiss 
from  their  Protestant  fallow-citizens ;  and 
"  thus  was  giined  to  the  Holy  See  the  proud 
and  free  countrj[  of  primitive  Switzerland,  its 
nationality  sacrificed,  the  gates  of  the  Alps 
opened  to  the  powerful  nouse  of.  Spain." 
IPfof-  VuSieBiin,  0/  I^iuaaifie,  md«E.Oii,v.p. 
358.)  About  the  time  of  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, three  facts  si^alized  the  reftppearance- 
of  tie  Pope  in  Switzerland :  the  inscriptions 
of  an  article  in  a  new  federal  pact,  conse- 
crating the  inviolability  of  the  property  of  tho 
convents;  the  oiganizatjon  of  the  episcof^ 
circumspection,  in  favor  of  Rome ;  and  the 
return  of  the  Jesuits.  Tho  ultimate  result  of 
this  was,  that  the  Jeanits  became  insufierable, 
and  the  Sunderbund  was  organized,  which  tri^ 
omphed  over  them.  The  politii^  orgauization 
of  the  country  was  then  changed ;  and  the 
confederation  of  states  became  one  state. 
This  threw  the  political  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  minority,  who  are  Protestant  The 
Jesuits  were  eipelled  ;  liberty  of  worehip  was 
guaranteed  every  where ;  nltramontano  gov- 
ernments were  overthrown ;  and  convent  pro- 
perty was  confiscated.  Five  Roman  Catholic 
cantons  then  met  together,  and  voted  to  main- 
tain their  entire  sovereignty.  They  ore  now 
patiently  and  confidently  awaiting  the  day 
when  Uieir  charch  will  again  be  ascendant. 

The  policy  of  the  powerful  European  gov- 
ernments has  placed  this  tittle  mountainous 
territory  oat  of  the  great  whirlpool  of  the 
"balance  of  power"  system.  Or,  we  shoald 
rather  go  back  to  a  higher  purpose,  and  admire 
the  goodness  of  Ood  in  guaranteeing  to  that 

Kople  their  civil  rights,  although'  surrounded 
ambitious  and  grasping  potentates.  But 
the  infidel  democracy  which  expelled  the 
Jesuits,  has  been  to  the  cantons  De  Vand  and 
NeufchAtel  as  rreat  a  acouige  as  a  pope  or  an 
emperor  would  have  been.  They  threw  off 
the  bands  of  the  Jesuit,  only  to  play  the- 
tyrant  themselves. 

Qeneva  and  Vand  are  recovering  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  ;  ana  the  theo- 
logical schools  of  Iionsanne  and  Geneva  have 
fuisiished  a  race  of  well-qualified  ministers  for 
their  churches,  and  for  the  foreign  service.  A 
band  ofroithful  disciples  at  t3eneva  have  taken 
advanta^  of  their  central  position,  and  la- 
bored with  great  success  it>  disseminate  the 
troth  in  France  and  in  Italy.  The  free  chnreh 
of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  has  passed  through  a 
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fler;  foniace ;  but  the  um  of  the  Lord  is  with 

hia  people.  s 

J  7.  luJy.  Population,  24,573,100.  (U.) 
The  traveler  from  the  new  world  to  Rome  and 
Naples  is  forced  to  esclftim  :  "  0  Italy,  land 
of  beauty  ;  home  of  art,  oFprieals,  aod  of  beg- 
gars!"  God  has  blessed  it  with  his  gifts; 
man  haa  cureed  it  with  hypocrisy  and  t^unny. 
In  the  Roman  States  there  is  one  priest  to 
every  51  persona  ;  which,  together  with  1,400 
receptaclai  of  indolence  and  fanaticiam,  colled 
monasteries  and  cimneries,  consume  the  moral 
and  financial  strength  of  the  coantry.  Until 
receDtly,tt  has  been  difficult  to  make  the  light 
penetrate  any  section  of  this  spiritnaliy  be- 
nighted part  of  Europe.  But  great  changes 
have  taken  place  within  seven  years,  large 
nombcrs  of  Bibles  have  been  distributed ; 
many  conversions  have  taken  place ;  and  &ith- 
fbl  italiao  preachers  are  proclaiming  the  pore 
Gospel  of  Chrifit  to  their  conntrymen. 

Sardinia  has  now  become  the  object  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  friends  of  relieion  and 
religious  liberty.  The  sovereign,  though  a 
Boman  Catholic,  is  following  out  the  liberal 

E()licv  of  his  father  and  predecessor ;  nnd  thus, 
oth'the  Waldenaea  are  freed  from  the  yoke, 
which,  for  centuries,  has  oppressed,  if  not  dis- 
conraged  tbera,  and  the  field  is  open  for  the 
coltivation  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  eater 
it  The  Waldenaea  namber  23,000 ;  with  16 
pastors,  and  "3  Italian  miasionaries,  recently 
ordained  for  the  Roman  Catholic  people. 
Their  college  haa  8  professors  and  84  students. 
They  have  a  religions  newspaper,  Buooa 
Novella,  and  an  anti-papal  secular  paper, 
La  Gazetta  del  Fopolo. 

There  are  in  Italy  four  religious  parties  that 
aeriously  threaten  popery :  the  Giobertista, 
the  InSdel  Catholico-politicions,  the  Socialist- 
Pantheists,  the  Btangelicals.  The  Giobertista 
are  followers  of  the  diatinguished  priest  who 
served  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  prime  miniater. 
Piedmont  is  the  atronghoid  of  his  followers, 
who  still  believe  that  the  Roman  Church  can 
be  brought  to  the  pure  belief  and  practice  of 
Ciristianity.  The  foUoweraof  Giovini  declare 
■fliemselvea  Catholics,  but  are  really  infidels. 
They  cling  to  religions  eipresaiona  onlv  to  de- 
ceive the  people.  The  followers  of  Ansonio 
Fwinchi  are  Socialists  and  Pantheists.  The 
fourth  party  includes  the  Waldenses. 

6  S.  Germany. — Popnlation;  Austria  12,-. 
700,000  i  Prussia,  12,200,000 ;  German  States', 
17,100,000;  total,  42,000,000  tU.)*  Of  these 
more  than  20,000.000  are  Roman  Catholic ; 

■  iridelf  dUMi 


many  millions  beloiig  to  the  Greek  Chnrd  i 
and  iB,000,000  ore  of  the  vaHous  Protestant 
cbnrchea;  with  leaa  than  1,000,000  Jem. 
There  are  thir^-fonr  sovereign  glates  in  Qef 
many,  each  having  ita  own  church,  eccleaaati- 
cal  constitatioo,  and  litorgy.  The  cla^  of 
one  state  are  often  not  l«cogDiaed  in  aBother. 
Austria  is  the  most  heterogeneous  in  its  atruo- 
tore,  having  a  population  of  18,000,000  (in- 
cluding  LoDibardy  and  Yenice,)  immenfffl; 
varied  in  race,  langn^e,  and  religion.  it<a9 
than  ten  milliona  are  Germane ;  about  eighteen 
millions  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes ;  five  miUioiis 
Italians ;  fonr  nullions  Magyars ;  and  leas  thao 
a  million  Jews. 

The  best  thing  that  distiagnishes  any  of  tin 
German  states  is  popular  education.  In  Prm- 
aia  77  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  G  and  14,  or  more  than  15  per  oent  of 
the  people,  are  in  the  public  schools ;  while  in 
England  and  W^es  only  11 1-2  per  cenl^  are 
in  uicm.  Protestants  and  Catholica  being  so 
newly  eqnal  in  nnmbera,  intolerance  is  not 
carried  so  for  aa  in  the  purely  Catholic  ooun- 
triea,  or  as  in  Sweden.  Austria  is  compelled 
Ten  to  support  Protestant  interests.  The 
jovemment  supports  a  Protestant  Theok^cnt 
Seminary  in  Vienna ;  bat  one  of  the  examin- 
em  of  every  condidato  for  the  ministry  is  h 
Catholic.  In  Yienna  are  three  Protestant 
paatora  over  20,000  sonls.  There  are  in  Up- 
per Austria  twelve  Protestant  congregations, 
contaJning  upwarda  of  16,000  members.  But 
the  Prot^tant  portion  of  Hobgary  has  felt 
the  rigor  of  Austrian  bigotry.  In  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  13,000,000  (B.  C,  Y.  494), 
nearly  3,000,000  are  Protestants ;  but  they 
are  kept  in  moat  degrading  and  punfhl  aab- 

i' action.  No  fcatare  of  the  German  churches, 
lowever,  has  so  much  aflbeted  the  CbristiuB 
of  other  nations  aa  their  sad  declension  frODi 
the  simple  and  fervent  lUth  which  character- 
ized the  period  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  bias- 
Shemons  neology  and  rationalism  of  the  last 
fty  yeara.  That  people  seem  literally  to  have 
nndertakcn  te  find  Ood,  a  Saviour,  and  salva- 
tion in  their  own  personal  existence  and  COD- 
acionsness.  When  the  venerable  Krommacber 
waa  called  on  to  describe  the  infidelity  of  hia 
coantry,  ho  commenced  by  remarking :  "  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  to  deainribe  a  new  fall  of  man." 
He  tracra  the  declension  (B.  C,  Y.  328),  badi: 
to  the  verv  age  after  Luther's  death.  Pot^ 
malism  and  an  intellectual  aiiprehension  of  fte  * 
Gospel  were  snbstituted  for  toe  life  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  first  period.    Discipline  also  de- 

it  dtliiuu  bom  thia.    H*  nporti  (and  In  <lM«t  aocDri- 
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dined;  and  when  John  Amdt  ^ipeaied  and 
preached  the  ueceesi^  of  r^Qemtion,  he  was 
reproached  as  »  fanatic.  The  same  ezpericiice 
Spener  had,  a  cenUirf  later.  Then  the  "  Pie- 
tists "  theniselvts  prepared  the  way  of  the  ap- 
proachios;  apoetas;  b;  their  opposition  to  doc- 
trine. Naturalism  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  Deism  from  France,  and  both  found 
a  nady  soil  in  hearts  declined  from  Ood. 
Fredene  the  Great  contribnlcd  mightily  to 
the  spread  of  ioGdelity.  Kant,  in  a  measure, 
checked  the  destrnctive  tide,  though  he  loft  a 
heathen  philosophy  as  his  legacy  to  his  pooi 
country.  Fichte  and  Scbeuing  began  the 
work  of  philosophical  reTerence  for  the  dog- 
mas of  Scripture  and  church  theologr.  The 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  toached  the  heart  of 
the  oppressed  Oerman  nations,  and  they  began 
to  return  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Still, 
indifterence,  rationalism,  and  radicalism  great- 
ly prevail.  In  Berlin,  out  of  400,000  persons, 
not  more  than  20,000  visit  the  house  of  God 
"A  lileratore  diabolically  insipid,  and  sneak- 
ing about  in  darkness,  does  not  cease  to  nurse 
and  fructily  these  principles  (of  Bcepticism.) 
tattle  more  is  necessary  than  that  a  mighty 
and  gifted  ^personality  should  appear,  who 
shoolo  set  himself  up  as  the  centre  of  icfldcl- 
ity,  and  represent  it  with  energetic  pathos  and 
sbvng  decision,  and  the  reign  of  'the  Man  of 
Sin '  would  be  among  us  in  more  than  a  state 
of  embryo."  The  ortizan  clubs  have  given 
most  favorable' opportunities  for  spreading 
atheism  among  the  working  classes.  In  the 
smaller  Saxon  Principalities,  the  consistories 
are  rationalistic ;  while  in  Sodcn,  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia, and  Qesse  Darmstadt  1h<^  are  of  the 
{oincr  idler  schooL  It  is  said  that  in  these 
countries  there  are  ten  pnbelievera  in  the  min- 
istry to  one  believer.  There  are  toims  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  where  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  persons  we  found  in  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  where  no(  a  tingle  individtial  is 
fonnd  to  attend  the  sacrament  on  the  great  fes- 
tival da^  (E.  C,  m.  362.)  Many  of  the 
nniversitiee  and  ^mnasia  are  yet  wnolly  ra- 
tionalistic. But  there  are  brighter  leatures  in 
the  pictore.  There  is  a  manifest  rettiming 
from  this  aposto^.  The  evangelical  portion 
of  the  chnrch  is  laboring  in  many  vays,  and 
irith  the  most  encouraging  snccess,  to  nstore 
a  pure  futh  to  the  land  of  the  Beformation. 
Unch  has  been  done,  and  systematically  too, 
in  some  of  the  universities,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  rationalism,  by  literary  efforts,  and 
ukewise  for  the  ndvaneement  of  practical  god- 
linesB.  The  Inner  Mission  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent work  in  Eastern  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Ber- 
lin, Silesja,  Saxony,  Hamburg,  &c  It  is  of 
recent  date  that  German  Christians  shonld 
send  out  missionaries  to  the  poor,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
Hennansborg,  Hanover,  there  is  a  coll^  for 
Home  Missionaries,  and  a  very  effident  pastor 
is  o^'er  the  church  there     In  lact,  an  Ameri- 
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.  for  some  time  re^dent  there,  observes : 
"In  genoal,  the  cause  of  evangelical  piety  is 
steadilr  advancing  in  Germany ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  that  ^Kat,  nation  to  the  principles  of 
the  Beformation  can  be  safelv  pre&cted.  The 
change  from  the  state  of  tnings  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  rationalism  reigned,  to  the 
present  state,  is  wonderful." 

i  9.  JiuMiO.— Population,  62,000.000  (U.) 
Of  these  we  may  conjectorally  make  the  fot 
lowing  distributions  :  Greek  Church,  50,650^ 
OOOi  Catholics  (Roman  and  Armenian),  2,790,- 
000 ;  Protestants,  3,770,000  ;  Mohammedans, 
2,262,000 ;  Jews,  1.138,000 ;  AjTnenians,  640r 
OOO;  Pagans,  750,000.  The  Greek  Church 
resembles  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  in  ceremonial 
rites;  bat  holds  in  common  with  her  onlv 
those  opinions  which  they  held  alike  previ- 
ously to  the  Niceiw  Council  The  Greek 
Church  accords  more  nearly  with  the  Protest- 
ant on  these  points :  the  source  of  all  religions 
doctrine ;  the  corruption  of  human  nature ; 
the  Mediator ;  divine  grace ;  the  sacraments; 
the  chnrch  ;  and  the  future  stale.  This  may 
be  seen  more  fiiUy  drawn  out  in  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton's  work  on  Rossia,  in  his  translation  of  a 
work  by  Philarct,  Ajrhimandite,  written  in 
1815  to  counteract  the  infiuence  of  the  Jesuits 
over  the  Russian  nobility.  There  b  much 
~  grants  and  superstition.  It  is  true,  as  Dr. 
kerton  remarta ;  "  A  church  in  which  the 
people  are  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
a  langnage  which  they  understand,  and  which 
acknowledges  this  Word  as  the  highest  tribu- 
nal in  matters  of  faith,  is  still  possessed  of  the 
best  reformer  of  all  Hnperstition."  Yet  our 
\a  thus  lar  have  fonnd  the  Greeks 
metrable  than  the  -Catholics.  The 
Czar  is  the  head  of  the  national  church,  which 
accordingly  has  no  patriarch.  And  the  pres- 
ent soverei^  has  acted  up  to  his  convictions 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  proseiytizing  with  great  activity.  The 
Gazette  of  St.  Peterabnrg  at  one  time  boasted 
of  45,000  Protestants  brought  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Church  in  one  year.  These  labors  have 
been^nt  forth  chieSy  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
"— '  "■  *  way  not  very  creditable  to  a  mighty 
.  All  religions  are  tolerated ;  but 
one  may  proselyte_  from  the  Greek  Church. 
An  able  writer  has  divided  the  sects  into  thi«e 
'lasses,  one  of  which  includes  native  dissenters 
>r  a  very  remarkable  stamp.  They  are  the 
most  active  and  spiritual  Christians  in  the 

" ""    probably  amoonting   to   two  million 

They  may  not  always  keep  within  due 
limits,  bnt  wey  are  a  kind  of  unlearned  Puri- 
tans in  the  dead  Greek  Church.  They  are 
called  MolakaL  In  another  class  appear  some 
of  the  most  deluded  fimatics ;  even  rivaling 
the  pagans  of  India.  Some 
of  them  are  called  self-mutilators ;  others, 
self-immolators.  Of  the  latter,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  have  burned  themselves  to  death  to- 
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On  ihc  23d  of  Jonnur,  1613,  the  Russian 
Bible  Societf  was  formed,  by  permissioQ  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Great  zeal  waa  mani- 
fested, and  iQ  a  few  years,  more  than  800,000 
copies  of  the  Scripturea,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
were  distributed.  An  anecdote  is  told,  sqow- 
ing  how  tluB  zeal  reached  the  hnmbler  classes. 
A  chisiney-siTeeper  prcecntcd  himself  at  a 
mectinE  of  the  society  to  make  his  sabscrip- 
tion.  Every  person  was  surprised  at  his  appear- 
ing tierc  for  that  object,  and  still  more  so  when 
he  set  down  his  name  fur  seven  dollars.  The 
Secretary  delicately  remonstrated  against  his 
Bobscribing  so  mach.  He  replied:  "I  intend 
to  subscribe  this  sum  yearly.  And  if  I  might 
ask  a  favor  of  the  society,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  honor  of  sweeping  the  chimneys  of  the 
Bible  House  for  nothing."  Affected  to  tears 
b^  the  seene,  says  the  narrator,  they  granted 
his  rraucst.  The  house,  being  a  present  from 
the  Emperor,  was  verv  large ;  so  that  the 
sweeper's  donation  really  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  dollars.  The  clergy  extensively  shared 
mis  zeal.  But  Nicholas,  whose  policy  is  to 
make  the  Christian  idea  subordioate  to  the 
BuBsian,  in  1820  ordered  the  sumreEeion  of 
the  whole  movement.  There  is  slill,  however, 
some  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Finland 
and  the  Baltic  [trovmces,  and  among  the  exiles 
as  they  ore  leaving  Moscow  to  go  to  Siberia. 
And  it  ia  an  interesting  fact  for  a  Protestant 
to  record,  that  Dr.  Haas,  chairman  of  the 
prison  discipline  committee  of  Moscow,  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  supplying  the  eiilca  and 
prisoners  with  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  is 
»  Boman  Catholic.  In  1812  the  Princess  So- 
phia Meschcssky  translated  on  English  tract, 
"  an  address  to  tjie  afflicted."  This  waa  pecn- 
liarly  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation ;  the  French  just  then  retreating  from 
Moscow.  She  distributed  it  among  the  ruined 
and  scattered  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The 
favorable  reception  it  met  encoaragea  her  to 
continue  her  labors ;  and  she  hod  written  or 
translated,  and  published  at  least  one  hundred 
difiercnt  tracts,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander 
came  to  her  hdp.  The  work  then  expanded  ; 
and  it  has  gone  forward  with  little  intemiption, 
covering  an  imtnenso  field  with  the  seeds  of  a 
glorious  harvest  There  is  a  censorship  that 
vtends  to  every  tract  published.  But  it  seems 
to  be  candid  and  liberal.  The  Russian  news- 
papers often  speak  in  bigh  commendation  of 
the  tracts.  A  peculiarly  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  the  sale  of  evangelical  books  occurs  at 
the  annual  fair  of  Nizney  Kovogorod.  Here 
arc  to  be  met  representatives  from  China, 
India,  Tartary,  Bucharia,  Persia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
An  American  merchant  disposed,  at  one  &ir, 
of  150,000  tracts  and  boob.  The  Siberian 
exiles,  on  departing  from  Moscow,  likewise  nv 

}  10.  Sparn  and  Portugat. — Population. — 
Spain,  12,000,000 ;  Portugal,  3,725,000  {U.) 


This  people  are  almost  uniTersally  within  the 
pale  of  liie  Boman  Church ;  though  the  edu- 
cated class,  aa  in  other  Catholic  countries,  is 
almost,  without  exception,  infidel.  There  re- 
main out  of  the  Churcli  in  Spain,  some  500,000 
basques,  60,000  Moors,  and  45,000  gipsies.  (D.) 
Toleration  by  the  governmenla  is  complete  for 
foreigners,  so  far  bs  their  own  worship  is  con- 
cern^. But  llie  law  was  evidently  construct- 
ed on  the  presumption  tliat  no  native  woald 
ever  desire  to  abandon  the  Catholic  forma,  and 
then  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  so  powerful 
"" '"  greatly  obstruct  tie  action  of  evangeli- 

missions.     Spain  can  be  approached  on 

Die  side  of  France,  and  from  Gibraltar.  The 
faithful  church  at  Kismes  has  or^auiEed  a  mis- 
sion for  the  French  Protestants  in  Spain,  and 
conducted  it  with  encouraging  succca.  A 
Protestant  pastor  is  about  to  be  settled  over 
the  little  French  church  in  Barcelona.  Be- 
sides the  evangelical  school  at  Gibraltar,  con- 
taining 330  children  and  89  adults,  tie  Bev, 
Mr.  Bule,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  believes  that 
could  be  established  in  Madrid,  Ca- 


trucy  in  .Spain  to  grant  the  Protestants  of 
Madrid  permission  to  purchase  a  cemetery  for 
their  dead,  and  conduct  the  funeral  ceiemoniea 

In  Portugal  uicie  is  less  hindrance  to  evan- 
gelical labor  than  in  Spain ;  there  being  no 
other  hindrance  to  introducing  the  Scriptures 
than  a  heavy  duty.  Protestant  worship  is  al- 
lowed, if  the  place  of  worship  does  not  assume 
the  appearance  of  one.    Gomez,  who  was  once 

Spanish  priest,  converted  and  naturalized  as 

Portugese  subjpct,  is  a  faithful  laborer  ia 
Lisbon.  He  reported,  in  1849,  as  many  as 
four  thousand  enlightened  by  his  labors. 
Among  these  were  swera!  priests,  bat  who 
dared  not  avow  tha  change  openly.  The  igno- 
of  the  people  is  deplorable.  In  all  Por- 
tugal only  31,280  pupils  in  their  schools,  and 
tho  splendid  TJuiversity  of  Salamanca,  once 
the  glory  of  Spain,  has  utterly  declined  from 
the  position  it  held  in  the  axteenth  centniv. 
The  feeble  government  of  Spain  yet  holos 
sway  over  nearly  5,000,000  colonists  m  Africa, 
America,  tho  Fuilippine  and  lAdrone  islands. 

JU.  Greets  and  the  Ionian  Lies. — Popula- 
tion 1,220,000.  The  educated  Greeks  are  infi- 
dels j  the  people  generally  ignorant  and  super- 
stitions.   There  seems  to  be  no  improvement 

the  Church ;  but  the  literary  men  nre  mak- 
ing moat  praise-worthy  eSbrte  to  restore  the 
former  intellectual  glory  of  their  country;  and 
their  success  in  restoring  the  chiseic  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  modem  language,  ia  vety  re- 
markable. The  labors  of  our  missionaries  are 
described  under  the  article  Greect'  Perhaps 
we  may  see  one  fruit  of  them  in  the  recent 
work  of  Professor  Pharmakides,  Prolfeasor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Athens.  Ho 
has  written  a  book  in  answer  to  a  Decree  of 


the  ChnMh  oT  ConstaDtiDople,  wbich  ofiects  .  _ 
govern  Ore«c«  ecclesjaeticall^.*  The  mother 
chnrch  censored  the  church  id  Greece  for  " 
BertJDg  her  iodependeEC*.  The  profeesoi 
plied  to  it,  hot  m  rcpljing,  he  has  atUclced 
the  hiatOTir,  doctriuea  and  rites  of  his  chnrch, 
in  a  moat  efficient  manner.  Orceee  has  takea 
ft  high  educational  positioD  since  the  recoverj 
of  her  political  independence.  In  the  capital 
of  each  of  her  twelve  states  is  plant»]  a  cou^ 
(three  in  Athens),  a  high  school  and  a  com- 
mon school.  In  every  coontij  l«wn  is  a  high 
ftod  a  common  school.  In  every  vill^  of 
400  honses  is  ft  common  school,  whi^  la  at^ 
traded  from  September  to  April;  and  the 
Minister  of  Inslrnction  has  iasned  on  order 
reqairinr  all  common  Bchool-masters  to  hold 
ft  school  on  Sanday,  for  imtmction  in  the 
Scriptores. 

Gcorpe  Rijari,  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant, 
bequeathed  a  Iwge  portion  of  his  property 
for  the  founding  a  theological  school  in  Athena, 
which  fomighes  a  vwy  good  five  years'  conrse 
to  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The  im^ 
versity  of  Otho  has  advanced  greatly  in  the 
Dnmbers  of  popils,  having,  in  1839,  52  ;  in 
1833,  690.  There  are  hut  few  avowed  dia- 
Bentera  in  Greeca  The  Proteatanta  are  geoe- 
lally  foreignws.  Of  theae,  about  one  hundred 
are  Latherans,  who  attend  worship  with  the 
■ineen,  in  the  palace.  The  chapel  in  the  palace 
is  naed  by  both  the  king  and  the  qneen,  alter- 
nately for  Roman  Catholic  and  for  Lnlheran 
■worship.  The  English  Episcopalians  have  a 
diapel,  with  a  few  worshipers,  for  the  most 
part  English  and  Americans,  connected  with 
the  British  embaasy  and  the  American  episco- 
pal mission.  TheBaptistflhave  met  with  little 
Boecess,  There  are  many  Catholics  in  the 
island  of  Syra,  Tenoe  and  Naxas.  They  have 
k  small  chnrch  in  Athena,  and  aie  building 
UMther  gnite  large. '  They  have  also  a  church 
at  the  Fuvus,  and  several  at  the  islands.  The 
missionariea  stationed  in  Greece  are  two  Bap- 
tists aod  one  Congregational,  one  Episcopalian 
from  America,  one  bogliah  Episcopalian,  and 
aereral  Boman  Catholics.  The  rmlts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  labors  are,  a  mol- 
tiplicatiOQ  of  little  eroeaee,  b«ids,  and  wonder- 
workii^  medals  of  the  Virein  Mary ;  devotion 
ta  her ;  subjection  to  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  re- 
jection of  the  Word  of  God  fcthe  prohibition 
of  independent  thonght  aaa  investigation. 
Two  danghters  of  the  Eev.  Mr,  S.,  for  a  long 
time  agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  have 
gone  to  the  Roman  church,  and  refbae  to  read 
the  Book  thdr  bther  labored  to  eircnlate,  and 
are  now  in  a  nnnnery  in  Syro,  and  treat  their 
mother  in  a  manner  to  be  jnstifled  only  by 
those  who  say,  that  if  a  maa  say  to  his  bther 
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or  mother,  "  Corban,"  be  is  free.    (Mark  tIL 

11, 12.) 

The  labors  of  the  Episcopal  mission  io 
Athens  and  Syra  have  been  i^rected  chiefly  to 
the  tetablishment  of  schools  and  the  inslJUO' 
tion  of  children.  The  American  Episcopal 
missionaries  have  disclaimed  all  intentitm  to 
draw  any  one  from  the  Greek  chnrch,  and  a 
large  portion  of  those  whom  they  have  to- 
stmcted  are  devoted  to  the  Greek  chnrdi,  and 
conform  to  all  ila  ceremonies.  They  have  all 
employed  the  New  Testament  in  their  schools, 
and  tluB,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prodace  some 
salutary  efiecL 

The  Greeks  are  proverbially  deceitfnl,  and 
some  of  the  pro&sed  converta  hare  betraved 
their  unworthy  motives.  "  Of  those,"  says  Mr. 
King,  "who  have  come  t«  me  at  variong 
times,  and  professed  to  believe  the  doctrines  I 
preach,  and  ofered  to  become,  as  they  said, 
my  foiloweis,  while  some  were  intelligent  and 
sincere,  many  were  deceived,  aod  many  deoeiv- 
mg."  The  labors  of  the  mifflionary  formerly 
employed  at  Mani,  by  the  American  Board 
of  Fordgn  Missions,  produced  very  happy  re- 
entts.  Some  hnndred  yonng  men,  who  w«e 
tancht  in  the  missionary  schools  there,  now 
hold  importaat  stations,  civil  or  military.  And 
many  who  were  tanght,  more  or  less  in  the 
schools,  under  the  careof  Mr,  King,  in  Athena, 
hold  important  stations  nnder  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment Several  are  teachers  of  Hellenic 
schools  ;  some  are  military  officers  ;  one  is  at 
the  bead  of  a  '  ""  ' 


•  Th«  PalrUrch  < 
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tions  in  which  Oiey  can  exert  an  iofinence  fo- 
vorabie  to  religious  liberty.  The  sacred  Scrip- 
tares  have  been  introduced  intA  all  the  schools 
of  Greece,  and  among  the  common  people, 
and  thonsands  liave  h^rd  liie  truth,  who,  Wt 
for  the  misaionaries,  would  never  have  heard 
it  A  great  d^c«e  of  religions  liberty  has 
beeneecnred. 

I   12.      Turkev    (European). — Popnlation, 
12,500,000  (U.) ;  12,080,000  (D.*) :  esfotlows  i 


QnekL  trae  Hd]«le 1,180,000 


f^m aoOpOOO 

11,080,000 

The  American  Board  have  In  this  and  A«- 
atic  Turkey,  a  mission  to  each  of  the  following 
peoples :  to  the  Armenians ;  to  the  Greeks ; 
the  Jews;  the  Syrians;  the  Jacobites  and 
Chaldeans  ;  and  the  Ncslorians.  These  mis- 
consist  of  forty-three  American  raisuon* 


•  S.  npnMDta  Bct.  H,  G.  O.  DwEtht,  J 
rj  to  Tsritj,  to  wbMB  m  in  ImJeble 


«rieE  Koi  Uieir  wivoa,  mih  one  hundred  aoi 
Dine  natiye  DBsiBUota.  For  fuller  Bbttements, 
see  Armenians,  Natoriam,  Syria,  and  Mond. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  an  in- 
tenetioK  misioa  ta  the  Jews  at  Constantino- 
ple, l^e  liondon  Jcwb'  Society  has  UDother 
to  Uie  same  people.  Connected  with  the 
American  HiMiona  arc  schools  of  Tarioos 
grades,  pntses,  Ac.  From  the  b^inniD^,  the 
American  miBsionaries  alooe  have  printed 
more  than  120,000,000  pages.  The  Vhole 
Bible  has  been  translated,  under  the  saper- 
Tision  of  the  mifflionaries,  into  Hebrow.Span- 
ish,  AnneDO.Turki£h,  modem  Armenian  ;  and 
portions  of  it  into  other  dialects.  The  Pil- 
BTim'B  Progress,  Rise  and  Progreaa,  S^ts' 
Best,  Bntler's  Analogv,  D'Anbigae's  Beforma- 
tioD,  and  aimilar  norks,  have  been  translated 
and  distributed.  The  labors  of  the  American 
miasioDaries  amon^  the  Armenians,  and  of  the 
Scottish  misMonanes  among  the  Jews  of  Con- 
stantinople, have  been  accompanied  hj  the 
most  TiBible  results.  Among  tlie  Torka  there 
is  as  yet  no  snch  national  movement  toward 
reformation,  and  the  reception  of  spiritnal 
(Aristianity,  as  among  the  Armenians.  Be- 
dd«s  the  instances  of  an  open  rennnciation  of 
the  old  chnrch,  there  are  monj  manifest  results 
of  missionary  labor  in  those  who  still  remain 
in  the  choicn.  The  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  several  of  their  ancient 
Bnperstitions  are  changing  :  for  example,  the 
nae  of  pictures  in  churches  is  in  many  cases 
discontinaed ;  confession  to  priests  is  less  prac- 
ticed ;  the  fasts  are  more  neglected.  There 
are  now  ten  schools  where  one  formerly  ex- 
isted. Discussion  on  the  main  points  in  con- 
troversy between  evangelical  religion  and  the 
mnltiforiit  errors  of  formalism  is  now  qnite 
common  throughout  the  wholo  Armenian  race 
in  Torkey.  Many,  still  remainiag  in  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  are  fully  convmced  of  its 
errors,  and  laboring  to  hasten  the  day  when 
they  shall  be  fatly  and  openly  renounced. 
Fifteen  evangelical  churches  have  already 
been  formed  among  the  Armenians  in  difierent 
parts  of  Buropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
more  will  soon  be  formed.  Probably  2,500 
have  already  been  enrolled  as  Protestants ; 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  Protestantism 
is  now  protected  by  the  govermnent  as  fully 
as  any  other  form  of  religion. 

The  hindrances  to  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  this  countrv  are,  however,  still 
quite  formidable.  The  Greeks  have  a  pride 
of  ancestry  and  church  antiqnity,  a  blind  su- 
perstition and  submission  to  a  priesthood  very 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  and  vigihmt 
against  the  invasion  of  their  darkness  by  any 
beam  of  light  The  Romanists  are  here,  as 
ererv  where,  either  bigots  or  infidels,  and  vigi- 
lantly guarded  by  the  Pope's  emissaries.  The 
Armemans  are  embarrassed  in  thdr  inquiries 
bv  the  social  penalties  of  deserting  their 
umrch.    The  Jews  have  a  low,  deceitful, 


mercenary  emtii,  and  seem,  for  the  meet  port, 
incapable  of  appreciating  an  appeal  to  any 
lofty  sentiment 

Ko  misaionariea  are  designated  directly  to 
the  MohammedaoE.  Prob^ly,  most,  if  txA 
all  the  missionaries  in  Tnrkey  have,  however, 
more  or  less  intercourse  with  this  das ;  and, 
in  some  instan6eE,  there  is  opportuiuty  to 
preach  to  them  the  Gospel  "Ttia  chief  bin- 
draDce  to  its  snccess  among  them  is  the  unre- 
pealed law,  that  an  apostate  from  Mohamnw- 
donism  mast  be  put  to  death.  Some  yean 
ago,  it  is  true,  the  English  ambasBodoi  forced 
from  the  Sultan  a  pledge  that  this  smtence 
should  not  be  ezecnted  m  the  ease  of  a  mui 
who,  from  being  a  Christian,  embraced  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  then  returned  to  the  Chris- 
tian &ith.  Bnt  for  all  true  Turks  this  cmel 
law  is  still  in  force  ;  and  has,  in  one  instance, 
been  executed  even  since  the  British  fleet  en- 
tered those  waters  to  protect  tlie  Turks  against 
the  Russians  1  Let  iJiis  law  once  be  repealed, 
and  liberty  given  to  all  Mohammedans  to  em- 
brace what  religion  the^  please,  and  we  liave 
the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  PTOtatant 
Christianity  would  very  soon  ^read  among 
them.    Komanism  they  never  wOl  adopt. 

Several  large  bodies  of  men  exist  in  Tar- 
key,  among  whom  no  missonories  are  yet 
lalming,— and  someof  these  may  besaid  to  be 
lairly  open  for  snch  labors  ;  sn^  as  the  Bol- 
garians, — professing  the  Greek  faith, — who^ 
for  several  years  post,  have  eagerly  sought  for 
the  word  of  God ;  the  Wallachians,  (of  the 
same  fidth,)  who,  though  more  worldly  in  tiidr 
views,  are  yet,  it  is  Bud,  in  a  great  measure 
&ee  from  the  shackles  of  prieetwaft  -,  and  the 
Hellenic  Greeks  themselves,  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  numbering  probably  2,000,000,  pre- 
sent a  field,  if  not  yet  wholly  open,  still  not  by 
any  means  devoid  of  promise,  and  (me  whim 
hitherto  has  bera  but  very  imp^ectly  sop- 
plied  with  laborers. 

The  openings  in  the  Aimeoian  Md  are  the 
most  remork&le,  and,  though  the  urgent  call 
for  more  laborerB  has  not  yet  l)een  fully  re- 
sponded to,  we  consider  this  field  as  occupied 
by  the  American  Board,  and  it  may  be  hqied 
that  the  promised  reinforcement  will  soon  be 
sent  by  that  efficient  body  to  occupy  it  folly. 
~Rbv.  E.  N.  KniK. 

MBTBODiar  ymsioNB  is  EobQFB. — I.  3%( 
wveroJ  teaions  of  SJeHwdiMt  mgaged  in  this 
uvrk  (in  the  order  in  which  they  entered 
upon  tteii  labors)  are — the  (English)  Wesley 
an  Methodists ;  ihe  (Irish)  Wealeyao  Metho- 
dists ;  the  (Irish)  Primitive  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists ;  the  MeUtodist  New  Oonnexiim ;  the 
Slngliah)  Primitive  Methodists ;  the  Wesleyan 
ethodist  Association ;  and  the  HethMist 
Episcowl  Church  in  the  United  State& 

n.  The  ComUries  of  EuTVpi  where  these 
several  bodies  are  opN'ating  are  as  follows: 
besides  destitute  parts  of  England,  Methodisi 
missions  have  been  established  iE  the  Norman 


leleB,  iTelaiid,  Woks,  Spain,  Fnuice,  Shetland 
Ides,  SwiUerliuid,  Oermaaj,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Corsica,  aad  the  Sardiniaa  States. 

in.  The  modt  of  operation  in  the  manage- 
ment oftAete  mistiom. — With  the  exception  of 
the  Cwitiaeatal  miaaioDS,  which  are  paid  direct 
from  the  (^nerol  Mission  Fund,  the  Home 
missions  of  Bnglish  Methodiam  are  maswed 
in  oonaeiion  with  a  fimd  designated  the  Con- 
Urgent  Fimd.     This  fond  is  nukde  ap  from  the 


time  of  the  March  qnarterlj  visitation.  The 
minifltere  meet  every  chus ;  and,  after  hearing 
the  reliriooa  experience  of  each  member,  hand 
them  their  ticket  la  certificate  of  coutiooed 
memb^^p,)  on  tne  receipt  of  which  each 
member  is  expected  to  name  tlie  amount  which 
be  will  give  to  the  yearly  collection.  This 
Bom  is  then  entered  hy  the  leader  in  the  class- 
book,  and  collected  by  him.  It  is  expected 
that  the  average  conlnbation  to  this  fnnd  is 
not  to  fall  short  in  any  circnit  of  aboat  12M 
cents  for  each  member  in  society.  And  the 
Board  of  Stewards  is  expected  to  do  their  best 
to  see  this  carried  oat  in  each  case.  The 
July  collection  is  pnblicly  made  in  all  their 
chapels  and  preaching  Btatioos  in  the  month 
of  Jaly.  The  Contingent  Fnnd  also  receives 
occasional  donations  and  l^aciee  ;  and  oat  of 
this  fnnd  are  paid  the  contingeot  expenses  of 
the  Conference;  and  the  remainder  is  employ- 
ed in  aeeistin^  the  poorer  circnite  in  maintaln- 
inK  the  ordinances  of  the  Qospel,  and  to  pro- 
vide means  of  amding  and  sastaining  addi- 
tional preachers  in  deetitnte  localities.  Tiiis 
is  the  oldest  charity  of  the  Methodist  Connec- 
tion, iiaving  been  established  by  the  venerable 
Weale;  himself,  at  the  Thirteenth  Annnal  Con- 
ference, in  1166.  It  has  thus  been  98  years  in 
Enccessfbl  operaUon,  and  has  done  mach  for  the 
extensioB  of  Methodiam  in  the  British  Mca. 
His  fiutd  is  distribnted  by  a  mixed  committee, 
consisting  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Oonfecnce,  fifteen  ministers  appointed  by  that 
body,  and  fifteen  lay  gentlemen,  annoally 
choaen  by  the  stewards  exclnsively,  at  the  dis- 
trict meeting  most  contignons  to  the  place 
where  the  Conference  is  held.  The  annnal 
amount  of  this  fiind  of  late  yeais  varies  from 
850,000  to  over  $73,000.  There  is  no  dia- 
(inciion  made  between  the  preachers  who  re- 
ceive Md'  from  this  fnnd  and  their  other 
brethren.  Bnt  they  are  practically  "  Home 
Missionaries,"  and  this  fund  is  "  The  Home 
Mission  Fnnd  "  of  Methodism.  Aft«7  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  established  by  means  of  this  fond 
in  any  new  place,  it  is  expected  of  those  who 
receive  the  tiospel  throogh  this  instrument- 
ality, that  thev  shall,  as  soon  as  [KieBible,  be- 
gin to  help  tiiemselves.  UDless  in  extreme 
poverty,  the  minimum  of  Methodist  contriba- 
tion  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  "  a  penny 
a  week,  and  a  shilling  a  quarter,"  is  expected 
to  be  contribnled  by  each  member ;  and  the 
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amount  which  their  nnited  payments  fall  short 
of  the  Home  missionary's  allowance,  is  made  up 
from  the  Contingent  Fund.  So  that  each  year, 
as  the  Gospel  gains  adherents,  the  circnit 
finances  increase,  and,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  grant  from  the  fond  becomes  Ices  and  les9, 
nntil  ultimately  the  self-sapporting  pcsitiou  in 
reached,  and  the  fond  is  entirely  relieved  of 
the  burden ;  while,  for  the  service  rendered,  this 
circnit  is  considered  for  ever  afterward  bound  in 
honbr  to  contribute  to  both  the  sources  from 
whence  this  fnnd  draws  its  supplies,  in  order 
that  a  similar  service  may  be  rendered  for 
other  places  still  destitute.  And  thus  to  this 
simple,  but  efiScicnt  plan  of  Home  Missionary 
finance  do  more  than  one  half  of  the  circoite 
in  British  Methodism  owe  their  origin. 

JY.  J%c  Succets  which,  hta  attended  their 
Efforts. — As  already  stated,  the  English  Wes- 
loyon  Home  Missions  commenced  when  Mr. 
Wesley  instituted  the  Contingent  Fund  in  1756 ; 
and  the  results  are  seen  only  in  the  general 
diffosion  of  Methodism,  because,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  successful,  they  ceased  to  be  mis- 
sionary. In  1736,  Mr.  Wesley  sent  Adam 
Clarke  as  a  missionary  to  the  Norman  Ides, 
near  the  coast  of  Normandy,  whose  labors 
were  blessed ;  and  these  isles  now  form  a  dis- 
trict under  the  direction  of  the  English  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  with  11  ministers  and  3161 
members.  Irdand  was  Grst  included  as  a  home 
mission  by  the  Wesleyans  in  1799.  But  these 
missions  are  held  under  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Wealeyan  Conference,  Walet  was  taien  up 
in  the  year  IBOO.  The  firet  missionaries  being 
Owen  Davis  and  John  Hughes  (since  known 
as  the  learned  author  o(  Hora  Britanmca),»iid 
the  resnlt,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  is  now 
seen  in  43  Welsh  preachers  and  12,203  mem- 
bers in  society.  The  Shetland  Isles,  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  natives  of  which  are 
said  lo  be  of  Norwegian  descent,  were  first  oo- 
cnpied  as  a  roieslon  in  1821.  For  seva«l 
years  they  were  onder  the  special  care  of  Br. 
A-  Clarke.  There  are  now  six  ministers  there, 
and  1265  members. 

The  English  Wttleyana  established  a  mission 

.  Gibrahar  in  1808.  The  Goepei  is  now 
preached  there  in  both  English  and  Spanish, 
and  of  the  250  children  in  the  schools,  224 
are  Spaniards— a  hope  of  better  days  to  come 
for  their  noble  and  beautiliil,  but  spiritoally 
oppressed  country. 

France,— During  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  Methodist  mission- 
aries were  regularly  supplied  to  the  French 
prisoners  at  Chatham,  Plymouth,  and  Staple- 
ten.  Boon  aft^  the  peace  of  1815  these  cCforta 
opened  a  way  into  France  itself,  where  the 
Wesleyans  have  now  a  strong  and  interesting 
mision,  which  has  lately  been  erected  into  a 
separate  organization,  with  independent  action,  , 
but  continues  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  English  Wesleyans,  and  also  from  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Stales.. 
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Switzerland. — Thia  is  an  oBFflhoot  of  the 
French  missioD.  Into  Svitzcrkod,  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  the  hamlets  of  tho  Upper 
Alps,  and  even  Nice,  within  the  confines  of 
Italy,  Methodist  preachets  have  fonnd  their 
way,  and  gathered  little  churchts.  The  aoeie- 
ties  here,  and  in  the  sonth  of  France,  are  now 
enjoying  a  revival  of  religion  auch  as  never 
was  experienced  by  them  before.  The  Na- 
tional Reformed  Cbarch,  the  Free  Chorch, 
and  the  Disseolers  have  also  be^n  to  share 
largely  in  its  bleaainga.  The  misaionary  in  the 
Tipper  Alps,  Mr.  Hostan,  is  a  convert  of  the 

rat  and  good  Felix  Neff.  whose  field  of  labor 
here  coTtivates  as  a  WealByttn  miaBJODarr. 
Oerjnany.—:In  Winnenden,  in  the  liingilo_ 
of  Wirtemberg,  the  Wcslejati  Misaionary  So- 
ciety have  a  moat  precious  work  going  forwwd, 
conducted,  under  very  peculiar  circumBtances, 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  MuUer,  assisted  by  20 
local    preachers,    with    1100    chntch 

Svreden. — Here  they  have  a  chapel,  and 
many  members  in  Stockholm,  begon  in  182G. 
bat  the  intolerant  laws  put  in  force  against  all 
ministers  not  of  the  Establishment,  obliged  the 
njissionary,  Mr.  Bcott,  to  quit  tie  field.  Bat 
a  work  has  been  done  there  which  intolerant 
laws  cannot  extlaguish— and  which  may  yet 
break  forth  on  the  right  band  and  on  the 
left. 


bythepreacbingof  apureOospclandtbcmain- 
taiance  of  schools  where  the  Holy  Scriptures 
■•e  taught  daily,  they  are  inatromental  m  pre- 


localitios,  which  would  otherwise  be  almost,  if 
uot  enUrcly  destitute  of  its  enlightening  and 
regenerating  inflaences.  Some  remarkable 
men  have  risen  np  in  connection  with  these 
missions,  "  whose  praise  is  in  the  churches, " 
among  whom  are  the  honored  names  of  CkaHa 
Grahnm,  TKomaa  WaUli,  and  Gideon  Chatty. 
These  men  in  the  streets,  and  fairs,  and  mar- 
kets of  Ireland,  in  Ireland's  own  tongue,  have 
sown  broadcast  over  the  conntry  those  seeds 
of  evangelical  truth,  the  Emits  of  which  others 
are  now  reaping,  in  the  present  reformatioos 
from  Popery  in  that  land.  Perhaps  few  fields 
«f  Christian  activity  have  yielded  richer  resnlls 
tor  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  Besides 
conserving  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in 
many  places  in  Ireland,  where  Popish  error 
wontd  otherwise  have  rooted  ap  the  last  vestige 


Church  with  a  noble  addition  to  her  ministry, 
among    whom    stand    James    Canghey   nod 

Charles  Elhott 

The  Irisli  Primitive  Walevan  Methodists  iroee 
in  1816,  on  the  question  of  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  b^  the  Methodist  preachen 
in  Ireland.  Thev  wished  to  adhere  as  closely 
OS  posuble  to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
early  preachers,  ana  to  consider  themselves 
merely  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  withoat  full 
miaiateoiJ  responsibilty.  They  have  for  ser- 
eml  years  soetamed  a  miEsionary  agency,  chieit 
ly  in  the  destitute  Protestant  portions  of  the 
country,  under  the  sheller  of  the  Church  Estab- 
iishmeot,  among  the  members  of  which  they 
have  done  much  good. 

The  Methodist  Neie  ( 
which  originated  in  1797. 1 
occapving  England,  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
Canada. 

The  Primitive  Methodists,  vulgarly  called 
Ranters,"  are  a  devoted  and  Inborions  body 
of  Christians,  which  rose  in  Btaffordsbire  in 
1810.  God  has  greatly  owned  and  blessed 
the  labors  of  these  humble  and  faithrnl  men. 
Besides  England,  the  home  missions  of  the 
Primitives  are  found  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Ireland,  and  in  Canada.  The  rapid  increase 
of  this  hard-working  body  of  Christiaog,  and 
the  efficiency  of  their  domestic  mission  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1830  they  bad 
bat  420  chopeU,240  ministers,  and  35,733  mem- 
bera  i  in  1853,  they  had  1789  Chapels,  668 
ministers,  and  103,926  members  ;  making  an 
increase,  in  23  years,  of  1369  chapels,  328  min- 
isters, and  72,193  members.    This  in ■  »■" 

been  realised,  under  God,  not  by  a 
npott  other  men's  labors,  for 
:  built  "  upon  another  man's  fonnoauon," 
but  thev  have  gone  forth  "  into  the  highways 
and  bcages,"  and  have  reclaimed  the  ontcssts 
and  the  wanderers,  for  whose  souls  no  one  else 
cared.  Their  proapcrity  is  a  matter  of  re- 
ioicing  to  all  who  pray  for  the  coming  of  the 


and  the  United  States,  where  they  have  helped 
to  ^read  the  Gospel,  this  mission  has  given 
McKenney,  Lynch,  Home,  W.  Arthur,  and 
others  to  the  foreign  misrionary  enterprize, 
ftud  has  fbmiehed  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


aggres- 


ioicinf 
Eedee.  ..  . 

Tfte  Wesleyan  Association,  which  rose  in  1834, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Warren,  has  domes- 
tic missions  m  England,  Walra,  Ireland,  and 
Hamburgh.    But  uiese  efforla  are  only  lately 

Iginati^,  and,  as  yet,  have  not  enjoyed  any 

■ge  mesBure  of  prosperity, 

TTie  Mahodist  Epiiapd  Ckvrck,  in  the  Uni- 
. .  1  States,  has  several  miaous  of  a  domeetio 
character  in  Bnrope,  and  some  of  which,  wheth- 
er from  the  locautles  where  they  operate,  m 
from  the  rich  grace  which  God  has  granted 
ipon  thnr  labors,  are  of  the  most  intcitstiDg 
character.  They  ar«  conducted  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  their  home  missions  in  this 
country,  for  which  see  Home  Minions.  Ger- 
many, the  land  of  lather,  the  home  of  the  Be- 
formation,  now  so  gievouslv  fallai  firom  its 
evangelical  standards,  is  tne  principal  post 
occupied  by  this  branch  of  the  MethMiat 
chnrdi ;  and  the  wondertiil  ^OTidmce  vhidi 


led  her  there  is  thus  traced  by  Dr.  UcCliotock : 
"In  1821,  two  yoong  men  entered  the  Uni- 
vrawty  of  TtAingm  in  Germany,  from  the  gyra- 
nasinm,  to  wmpleto  their  edncatioa  They 
were  both  well  trained  according  to  the  Ger- 
man plan ;  both  of  promiae  and  talent ;  both 
were  to  be  tbeol<%iana.  Th^  Formed  a  triend- 
diip  at  the  univereity,  and  for  six  yeara  Hved, 
studied,  and  Tonned  their  plana  of  life  together ; 
and  they  supposed  that  their  lines  of  life  wonld 
be  parallel ;  that  they  would  both  Be  theolo- 
ffiane — miniBters  probably,  with  the  nsaal  am- 
bition of  an  enterprising  and  talented  Ger- 
man stndent.  In  1627  they  both  Snisbed  their 
stndiea  at  the  university.  The  name  of  one  of 
them  is  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  David 
FnderiA  Strains,  the  author  of  the  "Life  of 

■  Jesns;"  the  name  of  the  other  was  WHliam 
NaU.  In  eight  years  from  the  time  he  left 
the DniversityiStransahad written  thatfamooB 
book  in  comparison  with  which  ail  that  infi- 
delity had  done  before  was  as  oothinz.  Daring 
those  eight  years  William  Nast  had  come  to 
America,  with  blasted  hopes  and  fainting  heart, 
with  no  Bare  Christianity,  with  no  hope  in  this 

#life,  and  with  no  hope  and  hardly  any  belief  in 
the  life  to  come  ;  and  in  eight  yeais  he  had 
been  led  by  FroTidence  throogh  many  a  lane 
of  Borrow  and  darkness,  up  to  the  hoar  when 
the  memorable  awakening  occurred  which  re- 
sulted in  his  conversion. 

Thns  Providence  raised  up  William  Nast 
counteract  the  evi!  work  of  nis  fellow-stadent, 
and  to  be  the  instmment  of  converting  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-conntrymen  here,  and  then 
to  be  a  most  powerfhl  agency  to  convert  his 
btherland.  It  is  now  about  nineteen  years 
ffinoe  Br.  Naat's  conversion.  Alter  laboring 
here  with  great  saocesa  among  the  Germans 
— {See  Home  Miaiora) — he  sailed  foj  Germany 
in  l&iS.  He  foond  the  door  of  access  wide 
open,  and  having  marked  ont  a  plan  of  action, 
be  returned  and  reported  to  the  Board.  The 
B«v.  L.  S.  Jacoby  (one  of  Dr.  Nast's  own 
children  in  the  Lord]  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, and  suled  in  1849,  with  instractiona  *- 
establi^  the, headquarters  of  the  mission 
the  free  ciW  bf  Bremen.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  immediately  bt^an  to  take  effbct,  and  to 
spread,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  ont  ad- 
ffltional  misdODuies.  These  were  readily  sup- 
plied from  the  German  converts  which  God 
Dad  given  to  Dr.  Nast  in  the  United  States. 
The  miasion  has  ext«nded  itself  to  Hambni^h, 
on  the  north,  and  Frankfort  on  the  south, 
and  its  inflncnco  has  to  some  extent  pervaded 
All  the  sarronnding  states.  It  is  also  estabUab- 
ed  in  lie  kingdom  of  Wnrtembnrg.  Heipers 
have  been  r^sed  dp  to  preach  the  Goepd  in 
the  places  where  they  nave  been  converted. 
PeraecQtions  have  fallowed,  and  some  of  the 
Icrretbren  have  been  imprisoned  and  fined,  bnt 
they  atill  persist  in  preaching  the  GospeL 
8ome  of  the  ministers  of  ^e  state  chnrches 
oppose  and  peraecat^  bnt  a  few  give  their  in- 


flaence  and  bvor  to  these  brethren.  The  mis- 
sion in  Germany  is  working  among  the  peoiJe 
and  upon  the  state  churches,  just  as  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's mission  did  in  his  early  labors  in  England; 
and  if  it  could  have  freedom  and  protection  in 
all  the  states  of  Germany,  as  it  has  in  the  city 
and  state  of  Bremen,  and  as  Mr.  Wesley  and 
his  miesion  and  helpers  had  in  Englana,  the 
work  in  Germany  wonld  probably  equal  tint 
of  early  Methodism  in  England.  Already  the 
frnits  are  great  In  the  state  of  Bremen  they 
are  formed  into  churches ;  in  other  states, 
where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  are  formed  into 
societies,  and  are  met  in  class  and  prayer  meet- 
ing by  the  prominent  persons  whom  God  haa 
raised  up  among  them,  as  in  the  early  days  of 
Methodism.  And  where  they  may  not  enjoy 
this  priviltgt^  they  fly  by  scores  to  the  Unit^ 
States,  bringing  Uieir  certiflcatea  and  joining 
the  German  churches  here.  There  are  now, 
besides  five  colporteurs,  eleven  missionaries  iti- 
nerating throngh  varioos  parts  of  Germany. 
The  localities  iriiere  they  preach  and  form  so- 
cieties and  Snnday-fichools,  and  other  means 
of  evangelical  instnictioo,  are  as  follows : — 
In  Bremen  they  have  three  chapels :  in  Bre- 
merhavcn,  Hastedt,  V^^eaack.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  they  operate  in  Achim, 
Scharmbeck,  and  a  few  other  minor  places. 
In  the  dnchy  of  OldaJiurg,  in  Hasbergen,  Dwo- 
borgen,  and  six  other  places ;  also  in  the 
poesesiionB  of  tiic  princes  of  SddnaS'Reust  and 
Ortilz-Reuss,  and  m  the  kingdom  of  Sajxmy, 
where  on  acconnt  of  peraecntion,  they  are 
obliged  to  have  their  preaching  and  class- 
meetings  at  the  midnight  honr ;  they  also  have 
circuits  in  Fr(mkfiyrt-on4he-Mam,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Warttmberg,  where  they  have 
twelve  appointmentaj  and  they  have  also 
established  a  mission  in  Hamburpt. 

In  many  of  these  places  the  missionaries 
have  been  invited  to  come  and  labor,  becanae 
the  frienda  of  the  persons  inviting  them,  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  past  years, 
have  been  convoted,  and  have  written  home 
to  their  bmilies  in  Germany,  explaining  the 
nature  and  the  joys  of  personal  religion,  and 
ni^ng  it  upon  their  acceptance.  These  let- 
tera  have  spread  light,  and  excited  the  derire 
to  know  more  of  this  good  way.  The  miaaioi>- 
ariea  have  established  a  printing-preas  and  a 
monthly  periodical,  and  have  also  opened 
a.  book  concern  for  the  sale  and  distribution  , 
of  evangelictd  pnblicaUons. 

Frarux,  Italy  and  Cortica. — The  Frent^ 
Methodist  Conference  having  become  inde^ 
pendent,  and  having  pecnliar  mcana  of  ex- 
tending the  Gospel  in  that  empire,  the  Board 
of  Miwions  of  the  Methodist  E.  Ohorch  have 
voted  appropriations  to  assist  the  brethren 
there  to  extend  then-  interesting  work.  The 
^)propriation  this  year  ia  9^,000.  By  this 
mecuis,  additional  ministers  have  been  called 
ont  into  the  work,  whose  labors  are  noder  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Board.    Axscesa  to 
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the  Waldeosian  valleyB,  in  tihe  direction  of 
Turin,  having  bceo  mach  enlarged,  Mr.  Ras- 
taa  hiia  been  stationed  there,  and  another  pro- 
mbed  to  help  him.  A  wide  and  remarkable 
door  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Nice,  in  Sar- 
dinia, which  ia  the  gatewaj  on  the  Uediterre- 
nean,  between  France  and  Itolj.  Besides  the 
inhabitants,  there  are  great  nnmben  of  atran- 
gers,  who  resort  here  te  spend  the  winter,  f<^ 
Uie  benefit  of  their  health. 

lliere  has  also  occurred  a  remarkable  open- 
ing in  the  island  of  Cornea,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  is  noder  the  goveronient  of 
France.  Occnpying,  as  it  does,  a  central  posi- 
tion between  France,  Italy,  Spwn,  Sardinia, 
and  Algeria,  it  is  the  best  poeitioo  in  the 
south  of  Enrope  for  a  central  evangelical  Pro- 
testant mission.  The  Methodist  missionary  is 
the  only  Proteetaut  minister  in  the  whole 
island,  containing  a  popalation  of  about  250,000 
Eomaoista.  The  missionary,  Mr.  GaUienve,  is 
assisted  by  a  zealous  Christian,  a  convert  from 
Popery,  of  the  name  of  Dommime  RimaUae. 
They  cireolate  the  Scriptnres  and  tracta,  both 
in  the  French  and  Italian  langnageo.  They 
have  also  obt^ned  a  chapel  and  opened  Pro- 
testant services,  and  God  is  giving  them  iavor 
b  the  eyes  of  the  people.  , 

In  Norway  the  Methodist.  B.  Church  has    E 
lately  established  a  mission.    Some  time  ago,    E 
a  sailor  was  oonverled  under  the  ministry  of  t 
Bev.  0.  C.  Hedstroom,  of  the  Bethel  ship,   ( 
Jolin   Wesley,  New  York.     He  soon  became    ' 
eminent  for  his  piety,  and  teas  known  among   { 
his  ship-mates  as  "  Holy  Peter."    His  aaxirty   ( 
for  the  salvation  of  his  kindred  induced  him    ' 
t«  leave  his  profession,  and  retnm  to  bis  native    ' 
country,  Norway,  that  he  might  "  tell  them 
bow  (preat  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him." 
His  simple,  earnest  exhortations  were  accom- 
panied with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  many  were  awakened  and  converted,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficolty  he  coold  tear  him- 
icif  from  tho  people,  that  he  mig-ht  return  to 
the  Dnited  States.     On  his  arrival  here  he 
was  sent  off  to  preach  among  his  Scandinavian 
brethren  in  the  State  of  Iowa.    But  the  con- 
verted souls  in  Norway  earnestly  entreated 
that  he  might  bo  sent  bock  to  them  for  their 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  good 
work    among   the  perishing   sinneis   aronnd 
them.    After  the  nsoal  instructions  and  exam- 
inations, he  was  accordingly  ordained,  and,  in 
October,  1853,  accompanied  bv  two  other  con- 
verted Norwegian  sailors,  as  his  asdstants,  he 
Euled  for  Norway ;  and,  when  heard  from, 
the^  bad  hired  a  place  to  preach  is,  tmd  had 
bcvun  their  work  with  pro^)ects  of  acccnitance 
and  usefulness.    Ur.  Peterson,  the  missionary, 
in  a  communication,  dated  March  1st,  1854, 
"  rejoices  in  Qod  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
believes  that  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  have 
been  tmty  converted  sioce  they  arriTed  in 
Norway."~EBv.  W.  Bnnjx. 
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FAIRFIELD:  A  atation  of  the  Morariuis 
in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FAKIR  or  FAQUIR;  A  monk  in  India. 
The  fiiire  aubject  themselTeB  to  Myere  aus- 
terities and  mortificatlone.  Some  of  them 
CCHndcmn  themselves  to  a  Etacding  posture 
all  their  lives,  supported  only  by  a  stick  or 
rope  under  their  armpits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  scourges  or  knives.  Others 
wander  about  in  companies,  telling  fortunes, 
and  these  are  said  to  be  arrant  villains. 

FALMOUTH :  A  staUon  of  the  Wesley- 
«IM,  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FALEALILI:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missioiukrj  Society  on  the  Island  of  Upoli 
one  of  the  Samoon  KTonp. 

FAIR  HARBOUR;  A  sUtion  of  Uie 
London  Missionary  Socie^  in  tbe  Society 
iBlands. 

FARHSRFIELD  :  A  sUtion  of  the  Wee- 
leyans  in  Great  Namaqualand,  S.  Afiica. 

FASITOOTAI T  A  station  of  the  London 
Uissionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Upolu, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

FATfi:  One  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands, 
having  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society, 

FEARN:  AsiAtion  of  the  London  Mia- 
stonary  Society  in  Berbice,  S.  America. 

FEEJEE  ISLANDS;  See  Saulh  Sea  b- 
lands. 

FERNANDO  PO:  An  Island  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
20  miles  from  the  continent,  40  miles  in 
length,  20  in  breadth,  and  120  in  circumfer- 
ence. Like  the  adjacent  parte  of  the  main 
land,  it  is  very  mountainous,  Clarence  Peak 
being  10,700  feet  high.    The  southen 

tremitv  is  also  intersected  with  steep  i 

tains,  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  high  j  which, 
with  the  intervening  valleys,  are  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  large  and  valuable  tim- 
bca-,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The 
dry  season  commences  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  cootinaes  till  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. The  sea  brecKo  is  regular,  but  the  land 
breeze  Benerally  deficient,  being  intercepted 
by  the  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  main 
luid.  Clarence,  the  principal  settlement,  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  in  latitude 
3"  53'  N.  and  longitude  7°  40'  E.  and  iff  built 
close  to  the  sea,  upon  an  elevated  plain,  e 
bradng  two  small  peninsulas.  Point  Willii 
and  Point  Adel^de,  with  a  semi-circular 
eipace,  forming  a  cove,  well  adapted  for  ahip- 
pmg.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  water  of 
the  best  quahty,  and  there  are  no  marshes 
in  the  vicinity.  The  English  Baptist  Jlis- 
aionary  Society  have  a  mission  here.  (See 
Jfrica^  Western.) 

FETISH :  See  Africa,  Western. 

FIRST-HILL:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FISHTOWN ;  Station  of  the  American 
Eptflcop^  Missionary  Society  in  South  Afri- 
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ca,  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Pal- 

FIVE  ISLANDS  :  A  stotion  of  .the  Morv 
vians  in  Antigua.  W.  I. 

FLINT :  A  Cherokee  town  in  the  Indian 
territory  and  an  out-station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission. 

FORT  BEAUFORT  :  SUtion  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  in 
Beaufort  districtj  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Eeiskamma  nver. 

FOUR-PATHS  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FREDEItlCKSTnAL :  A  station  of  the 
Moravians  in  Greenland. 

FREEDOM  CHAPEL:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  British  Gui- 
ana. 

FREEMANTLE:  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  SocieW  in  Australia,  sttaated 
at  the  entrance  of  Swan  river. 


the  Sierra  Leono  river.  It  is  well  situated 
for  commerce.  The  Church  and  Wesleyaa 
Societies  both  have  Etations  at  this  place. 
(See  Africa,  Western.) 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  MIS- 
SIONS :  The  Free  Church  has  its  "  Mission- 
ary Scheme,"  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  of  Scotland  adhered 
to  the  Free  Church  at  the  time  of  the  sepa- 
ration ;  but  they  publish  no  reports,  from 
which  a  general  view  of  the  missions  can  be 
obtained.  Notices  of  its  missions  will  be 
found  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

FREE^VILL  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SION SOCIETY :  The  members  of  tiie  Free 
Will  Baptist  denomination  did  not  gGneraUy 
engage  in  the  Foreign  Mission  enterprieo  tul 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  founders  of 
the  connection  were  zealous  and  pious  men, 
who  made  great  sacrifices  to  preach  the  Qos- 
~el  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  countiy. 
lut  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  religion 
and  the  interests  of  the  denomination,  they, 
with  thoee  who  sympathized  with  them, 
sunered  their  prejudices  against,  what  they 
called  the  "hireling"  system  to  drive  them 
into  strong  opposition  to  the  regular  support 
of  the  ministry.  Hence,  the  appointment  of 
missionaries  with  the  appropriation  of  defi- 
nite sums  of  money  for  their  support  was 
discarded.  Yet  there  were  some  who  ar- 
dently desired  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
and  wished  to  see  the  denomination  engage 

the  great  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  Being  unknown  to  each  other, 
hearing  but  little  to  encourage  them  to  en- 
gage in  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  being 
scattered  among  those  who  were  either  op- 
posed or  indifferent  to  the  cause,  no  effort 
was  made  in  the  churches  to  send  the  lamp 
of  life  to  the  benighted  heathen  for  some 
years  after  other  denominations  had  com- 
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menced  their  labors  for  the  conrersion  of 
idolfttors.  Hev.  Amos  Sutton,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Genenkl  Baptist  Mission  in  Onssa,  was, 
under  God,  enabled  to  arouse  manj  of  the 
ministers  and  members  from  their  inaction, 
and  induce  them  to  engape  in  efforts  for  the 
conyereion  of  Oriesa.  Early  in  1832  he 
wrote  to  Elder  John  Bazzell  of  Pirsona- 
field.  Me.,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  ministers  of  the  Free-will 
Baptist  connection.  The  letter  was  an  earn- 
est and  pathetic  appeal  for  aid ;  and  as  it 
was  published  in  the  Morning  Star,  the  or- 
gan of  the  denomination,  was  heartily  sec- 
onded by  Elder  Boizell,  and  was  written  hy 
U  missionary  of  sentimenta  similar  to  those 
of  the  Free-will  Baptists,  a  good  impression 
was  made.  In  1833  Mr.  Sutton  visited  the 
United  States,  having  been  compelled  to 
leave  Orissa  for  a  season  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  came  by  the  permission  of  the 
English  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
who  generonsly  defrayed  the  expense  of  hie 
■visit  His  presence  and  earnest  and  perse- 
vering labors  deepened  the  Ikvorable  im- 
pression previously  made,  and  mnch  of  the 
prejudice  that  had  existed  against  the  cause 
of  missions  was  removed.  During  his  sta^ 
the  Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety was  formed.  The  organiKation  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  effected  through  his 
means,  and  his  services  were  of  great  value 
as  the  work  was  new  to  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  forming  the  Society. 
Soon  after  this  be  went  to  England,  but  re- 
turned in  1834,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
'  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the 
Directors  having  chosen  him  to  that  office 
while  he  was  in  England.  Ilis  health  was 
in  a  good  d^ee  restored,  which  enabled 
him  to  traTef  and  lecture  In  many  of  the 
churches,  and  take  collections  in  aid  of  the 
cause.  He  was  very  cordially  received  not 
only  among  the  Free-will  Baptists,  but  by 
Christians  of  other  denominations.  His  ar- 
duous  labors  were  continued  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  two  brethren  were  ap- 

Eointed  as  missionaries  to  Orissa.  These 
rethren  were  Bev.  Eli  Noyes  of  Jbfferson, 
Me.,  who  was  a  Free-will  Baptist,  and  Bev. 
Jeremiah  Phillips  of  Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  w;ho 
belonged  to  the  Open  Communion  Baptists, 
a  sect  that  subsequently  united  witn  the 
Free-will  Baptist  connection.  These  two 
missionaries,  with  theic  wives,  sailed  for 
Orissa,  September  22,  1835,  and  were  the 
first  sent  out  by  this  Society.  Mr.  Sotton 
was  one  of  their  fellow  passengers,  and  was 
of  great  service  to  them  durmg  the  voy- 
age, and  after  their  arrival  in  India. 

The  Society  has  but  one  mission.    It  has 
sent  out  six  male  and  nine  female  mission- 
aries from  this  country,  and  the  services  of 
one  female  have  been   secured  in  Orissa. 
'    Rev.  John  Buzzcll  was  the  first  President 


of  the  Sodety,  and  retained  tho  offlc«  about 
fifteen  years.  Bev.  Amos  Sutton  was  its 
first  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
N.  Sanborn  of  North  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  its 
first  Treasurer.  He  died  in  1635  or  1836. 
Wm.  Burr,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Mornii^  Star 
and  Treasurer  of  two  other  benevolent  soci- 
eties, succeeded  Mr.  Sanborn  as  Treasurer 
of  this  Society,  and  has  ever  since  retained 
the  office,  rendering  his  services  gratuitous- 
ly. It  has  had  three  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries since  Mr.  Sutton  resigned,  and  their 
services  haie  been  mostly  gratuitoUB. 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  conducted 
hj  an  Executive  Committee.  Its  officers 
were  formerly  chosen  by  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ;  but  this  Board  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  all  the  officers  are  now  chosen  by 
the  Society  at  its  annual  meetings. 

A  few  years  after  the  oi^anixation  of  this 
body.  Miss  Sarah  Chapin  of  Bumford,  N.  H., 
made  it  a  bequest  of  somofour  thousand  dol- 
Iws,  which  sum  was  paid  in  annual  instal- 
ments. She  had  previously  willed  the  pro- 
perty to  the  missionary  society  of  another 
denomination  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
On  leamiM  the  anti-slavery  character  of  the 
Free-will  Baptists,  she  revoked  her  will  and 
disposed  of  her  property  as  stated  obote. 
While  the  denomination  held  an  informal 
connection  with  a  body  of  slaveholding  Bap' 
tists  at  the  South,  which  union  has  since 
been  dissolved,  the  Executive  Committee 
laoseda  resolution  not  to  receive  the  contri- 
lutions  of  slaveholders. 

The  following  are  the  Society's  annual  re- 
ceipts. From  its  origin  to  1835,  a  period 
of  about  three  years,  the  amqunt  received 
was.  SS,653  37.  In  1S36,  it  was,  ^915  43 
In  1837,  81,459  79  In  1838,  S2.504  36 
In  1839,  82,336  71  In  1840,  82,777  00 
In  1841,  83,137  32  In  1842,  $3,556  42 
In  1843,  82,726  74  In  1844,  82,388  04 
In  1845,  83,160  66  In  1846,  83,219  21 
In  1847,  83,544  00  In  1848,  85.G18  63 
In  1849,  82,992  20  In  1850,  S't'215  31 
In  1851,  84,958  14  In  1852,  ft4;475  98 
In  1853,  $6,245  93.  Total  since  the  oi^an- 
ization  of  the  Society,  862,885  24. 

Considerable  irregularity  is  seen  in  the  re- 
ceipts, as  the  aiiiouut  of  one  year  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  another,  "niis  is  caused 
mostly  by  the  irregularity  of  the  time  of 
holding'the  annual  meetinp  when  the.ac- 
counts  are  made  up.  Dividing  twenty  of 
the  twenty-one  years  of  the  Society's  exist- 
ence into  two  equal  parts,  giving  to  each  its 
respective  receipts,  the  increase  of  funds  in 
the  last  period  over  the  first,  is  817,958  51. 
This  gain  was  not  made  by  an  increase  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  ^e  denomtnationf 
for  there  was  a  decrease  of  its  numbers 
while  the  toads  were  increasing.  It  was 
caused  by  the  increasing  light  on  the  suljjcct 
of  misBtons,  and  the  formation  of  churches 
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better  tai^ht  than  aome  of  those  prerionalT 
orgukized.  As  the  deDomin&tion  Wfts  weu 
in  numbers  tmd  resources,  and  most  of  the 
churches  were  tataM,  poor,  and  not  truned 
to  benevolent  efforts,  the  misMOMiry  enter- 
pnae  was  commenced  with  .feara  of  failure, 
and  there  were  some  apprehenuo: 
barrasament  when  Miss  Gbapin'a  bequest 
ahoold  be  expended.  But  former  anxieties 
and  diaquietwdes  have  been  happily  aucoeed- 
ed  by  the  pleasing  hope  that,  under  God,  the 
Society  has  become  permanently  establlaned, 
thouKh  its  operationa  are  limited.  However 
smalT  it  may  he  "  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,"  it  has  aomethioK  to  do  in  the  gr^at 
work  of  spreading  tha  Gospel  amone  *3i  na- 
tions, and  there  are  indications  uiat  the 
churches  wlU  become  more  active  in  the  holy 
enterprise- 
Most  of  the  fiinda  of  the  Society  have 
been  collected  by  aabacriplJonH,  the  circula- 
tion of  misaionary  cards,  and  by  contribu- 
tjona.  Thia  course,  though  it  saves  the  ez- 
penae  of  agents,  yet  lacks  tbe  ef&denoy  of 
the  agency  syatem.  Rev.  0.  R.  Bachelor,  a 
returned  miasionaiy,  has  been  on  an  agency 
among  the  churchea  more  than  a  year  past, 
and  is  atill  in  the  field.  The  amount  of  re- 
cciptafor  1853  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  any  previous  year,  and  liis  efficient 
labors  were  among  th&  means  that  brought 
the  additional  sum  into  the  treasury.  Many, 
however,  think  that  in  moat  cases  the  aer- 
Tioea  of  agenta  are  not  necessary,  and  that  all 
the  funds  thatcan  be  appropriated  directl^to 
missionary  purposes  may  be  obtuned  with- 
out their  aid.  The  denomination  consists 
of  28  yearly  meetings,  129  quarterly  meet- 
liiga,  1146  churches,  1069  preachers,  and 
about  50,000  communicants.  Bach  quarter- 
ly meeting  is  compoaed  of  delegates  from  a 
convenient  number  of  churchea,  and  the 
yearly  meetings  are  made  of  delegates  sent 
troai  the  quarterly  meetings.  Each  quar- 
terly meeting  assembles  four  times  a  year 
with  such  churches  in  its  limits  as  are  1  " 
ling  to  entertain  the  meetings.  As  there  .. . 
some  five  hundred  of  these  seaaions  an- 
nuallyheld,  with  about  the  same  nmnber  of 
churches  scattered  throughout  the  denomi- 
nation, each  meeting  usually  attended  by 
sevenu  ministera  and  often  by  large  num- 
bers of  people,  great  facilities  are  aftbrded  in 
thia  way  for  obtainii^;  funds  for  the  cause 
'Of  missions.  It  ia  hoped  that  these  facilities 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  so  &r  im- 
proved aa  to  dispense  with  agents. 

The  small  amount  of  receipts  shows  that 
the  Society  has  done  but  little  in  the  work 
of  converting  the  heathen.  The  connection 
took  its  rise  in  the  then  new  aettlements  of 
the  country,  and  up  to  some  ten  years  a^ 
it  numbered  scarcely  a  dosen*  churches  m 
large  villages  and  cities.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  tins  miasionary  enterprise  among 


Free-will    Baptists,  tbeir    dmrtiies   wero 

moetiy  small,  poor,  scattered,  and  many  of 
them  without  pastors,  and  moat  of  the  mio- 
isters  were  uneducated  and  had  no  regular 
support.  The  mass,  which  was  then  in  al- 
most a  chaotic  state,  ia  now  assuming  form 
and  vitality.  There  are  not  many  wealthy 
men  in  the  churches,  and  not  one  of  the  few 
that  are  rich  haa  yet  made  a  large  donation 
to  the  Foreign  Mission  Sodety. — Rev.  E. 
HurcHiNS. 

FRIEDENSBERG :  A  station  of  the 
Moravians  on  tbe  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies. 

FRIEDE»SFI£LD:  A  station  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  St  Thomas,  W.  I. 

FKIEDENSTHAL:  A  station  of  the 
Moravians,  on  tbe  Island  of  St.  Thomaa. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS:  A  group  of 
islands  situated  between  16°  21',  south  lati- 
tude, and  176"  186',  west  Icngitude.  Soma 
of  themarebaprenanddeaert  spots.  Others 
are  of  considerable  size,  Tonga  contaioiog 
a  population  of  10,000. 

TRIED  AU:  A  station  of  the  French 
Protestants  in  South  Afi^ca,  183  miles  east 
of  Motito. 

FUQ-CHAtr :  One  of  the  five  ports  of 
China,  opened  to  foreigners,  situated  in  lati- 
tiide  20*  5',  N.,  and  foi^tude  119°  SO*,  E^ 
"Q  the  north  bank  of  the  Min  river. 

FURRACKABAD :     A  city  in  the  pro- 


of Agra,  15G  N.  W.  of  Aib£abad.  Popula- 
tion, 70,000-  It  is  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinoes,  and 
ia  said  U)  be  the  common  resort  of  needy 
and  dissolute  charactera  from  other  parts  of 
Uindostan.  It  ts  a  station  of  the  Ajnericsn 
Presbyterian  Board, 

FUTTBHGURH:  A  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  in  Northern  India,  on 
the  Ganges,  200  miles  above  Allahabad. 

OABOON:  A  river  in  West  Africa, 
entering  the  ocean  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  equator,  in  longitude  9°  18' 
east  from  Greenwich,  on  whii£  is  situat^ 
tbe  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  West 
Africa.  Its  width  for  40  miles  from  it« 
month,  varies  from  8  to  14  miles.  For  the 
last  30  miles  of  its  course,  this  river  is  fuUy 
equal  in  site  to  the  Senegal,  N^r,  and 
Coi^,  and  much  superior  in  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Its  general  course  is  westerly. 
Many  rivers  flow  into  ^  the  banks 
of  which  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
vil^es.  Forty  miles  from  the  ocean  it 
divides  into  the  Rembwe,  which  ia  a  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  some  dis- 
tance for  small  vessels,  and  tiie  big  Orombo^ 
or  the  Olombo-mpolo,  which  has  a  width  of 
more  than  two  milca  at  its  junction  with 
the  Rembwet  and  is  navi»ble  to  where  it 
dividcB  intotheKAm&andB&kwe.    Of  tluwe 


X.tio'^lc 


branches  the  Bftkwe,  n^iicli  19  k  qiurtorof 
ft  mile  vid«  where  it  unites  witb  the  R&mbA, 

is  said  to  have  ft  boat  lukvigation  of  40  or 
60  miles  ;  and  tlie  E&mfc,  which  is  twice  ita 
size,  would  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  of  a 
moderate  burden  ft  atill  greater  distance, 
were  it  not  for  a  sand-bar  at  ita  mouth. 

Face  of  the  Cuuntry,  aimate,  *c.— The 
conntry  for  the  distance  of  100  or  150  miles 


render  it  next  to  impossible  to  thread  them, 
and  the  nalJve  paths  (for  there  are  no  roads) 
are  not  wide  enoti^h  for  a  horse,  or  even  for 
a  man,  with  a  pack  of  an^  siie,  to  pass.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  m  manr  places  low 
and  marshj  ;  in  others,  for  miles  together. 
eleTfttcd.  Farther  in  the  interior  the  coon- 
tr;  is  hilly,  and  rises  at  length  into  magni6- 
cent  monntuDS. 

Contrary  to  what  would  natnrall;  be  in- 
ferred, there  is  good  reason  tor  beliering 
that  no  place  on  the  coast  is  more  healthy 
than  the  Gaboon  comitry.  This  is  owin^  to 
several  causes.  The  rainy  seasoiL  which, 
including  a  month  called  "  the  middle  dries," 
when  the  showers  are  less  frequent,  lasts 
seven  months,  is  the  warm  season,  when  the 
thermometer  r^Jge*  frora  72  to  88  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit.  Then,  the  runs  are  generally 
in  the  night,  so  that  one  is  still  less  exposed 
to  take  cold.  Again,  at  the  close  of  the 
nuny  season,  the  sky  becomes  overcast  with 
clonds,  by  which  means  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  a  bumti^  son,  operating  in  the  lui- 
ariant  vegetation  of  the  rainy  season,  are 
entirely  obviated.  The  region  through 
which  the  upper  watcni  of  the  Gaboon  flow, 
is  supposed  to  be  higUy  salubrious ;  and 
when  the  way  shall  be  opened  to  the  grand 
mountains  which  are  in  full  sight  from  a 
hill  back  of  King  Oeorge's  Town,  as  fine  a 
resort  will  be  found,  it  is  probable,  for  re- 
oDvering  from  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate, 
•s  the  world  affords. 

Productions  are  various  and  abundant, 
cousiating  of  plantains  and  cassada, — the 
staple  articles  of  food,  and  which  are  pre- 
panki  for  the  table  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways, — yams,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com, 
sugar  cane,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans,  Ac. 
Qoal«  and  fowls  abound,  but  cattle  and 
sheep  have  only  recently  been  introduced. 
The  forests  swarm  with  wild  animals,  and 
the  waters  witb  fish ;  and  honey  is  to  be 
hadataU 


its  waters,  are  not  the  original  occupants  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  there  is  ground  for  very  i«in- 
foT  conjectures  as  to  the  number  of  tribes 
which  have  *ucce«ively  made  their  way 
hitiier  ttom  the  interior,  and  been  swept 
awfty  during  the  hundreds  of  years  that  this 


has  been  one  of  the  centres  of  the  eUvs 
trade.  The  people  spoken  of  by  the  present 
inhabitants  as  the  first  who  lived  here,  an 
the  Divwas ;  of  wbom  it  is  aaid,  only  one  is 
now  left.  The  Mpongwee,  who  then  dw«lt 
far  back  in  the  bush,  occupy  their  place ;  bat 
are  only  a  remnant  of  what  they  once  were, 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to 
twelve  thousand  in  number.  The  Shikanis 
next  came  over  the  moftitains,  then  a  wild, 
fierce,  nnmerous,  and  powerfiil  tribe  i  but 
who,  though  stjll  more  numerous  than  the 
Mpongwes,  have  almost  lit«rally  sold  them- 
selves out,  and  are  scattered  among  the  bor- 
der towns  of  the  Mpongwes  and  Bakllls. 
This  last  named  tribe  came  over  the  moun- 
tains yet  later,  overpowering  the  Shlkanls, 
kre  the  principal  occupants  of  the 
branches  of  the  Gaboon.  They  thus  far 
know  but  little  of  trade,  have  had  little  to 
do  with  rum,  the  great  bane  of  these  tribes, 
and  are  in  many  respects  a  promising  people. 
Witbb  ten  years  the  Fangwes  have  made 
their  appearance ;  thoi^  rude,  and  possibly 
some  of  them  cannib^  yet  a  noble  race, 
muscular,  healthy-looking  and  nncontami- 
nated  with  the  vices  of  civilization.  They 
wear  scarcely  any  clothing,  many  of  them 
paint  their  bodies  vrith  redwood,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  wear  ornaments  of  white  beads, 
ivory,  and  iron  rings.  The  iron  seems  to  be 
of  a  snperior  quality,  and  many  of  their  im- 
plements are  made  with  a  taste  and  skill 
equal  to  that  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
Already  not  far  from  ten  thousand  of  them 
are  settled  on  or  near  the  waters  of  the 
Gaboon ;  and  they  say  they  are  only  the 
pioneers  of  those  who  are  to  follow. 

The  Gaboon  people  are  divided  into  four 
distinct  political  communities,  two  of  which 
occupy  tne  south  side  of  the  river,  and  two 


sides  slaves,  are  ivory,  redwood,  ebony,bee8- 
and  gum  copal.  The  annual  export  of 
ivory,  in  1843,  exceeded  30  tons.  The  entire 
trade  of  the  river,  besides  slaves,  was  at 
that  time,  estimated  at  over  $100,000. 
The  native  merehants,  through  whom  this 
trade  passes,  are  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy men,  who  live  in  respectable  style, 
and  associate  with  foreigners  on  terms  of 
equality.  Their  honses  are  supplied  with 
many  neetut  and  costly  articles  of  European 
manuiacture,  and  their  tables  spread  with 
delicades.  Host  of  them  speak  intelligible 
English.  Most  of  the  men  are  engaged  in 
trade.  The  women  and  slaves  manage  what 
they  call  their  "  plantations."  They  pride 
themselves  not  a  little  on  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 
The  government  in  all  these  tribes  is  purely 
mtriarchal.  The  term  king  is  derived  fftim 
Europe  j  no  power  answering  to  the  naiae 
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u  possessed  b;  him  oniriiom  itis  conferred ; 
and  no  central  power  exists,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Beparate  villages.  SlaT- 
ery  in  a  mild  form,  poljgamv  in  perhaps  its 
worst  character,  and  on  the  lower  waters  of 
lite  Gaboon,  intemperance,  prevail.  Witch- 
croft  is  uniTersallf  believed  in.  Death, 
vrhatever  its  immediate  cause,  is  very  gen- 
erally attributed  to  this  ;  and  he  upon  whom 
suspicion  fus(«ns  (s  the  witch,  is  made 
the  victim  of  a  relentless  superstition.  Still 
the  people  are  farther  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  on  tbe  whole  coast,  and 
possess  such  elements  of  character  as  give 
promisethat  they  will  rise  rapidly  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  GospeL  Their  general  dis- 
position is  mild  and  peaceful,  and  they  mani- 
fest an  unusual  desire  for  instruction.  The 
Mpongwe  language  is  spoken  very  exten- 
sively along  the  coast,  and  is  supposed  to  be, 
with  more  or  less  dialectic  differences,  very 
largely  throughout  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
wonderfully  perfect  in  its  structure,  of  great 
flexibility,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

GALLE :  A  station  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians and  also  of  the  TTesleyau  Methodists 
ia  Ceylon. 

QARAWAY :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Board  in  West  AiHca,  8  imiles 
from  Cope  Palmas. 

GAWAR:  'A  district  of  the  Mountain 
Nestorians,  70  miles  west  of  Oroomiah,  a 
station  of  the  American  Board. 

QAKJAM:  A  staUon  of  the  General 
Baptists  in  Orissa,  India. 

OAWLER:  A  station  of  the  Westeyans 
in  Australia. 

GEELONG :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyons 
in  Australia,  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  which  forms  the  inner  harbor,  about  SO 
miles  south  of  Melbourne.  It  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  likely  to  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance. 

QENADENDAI/:  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  South  Africa,  130  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Town,  near  Sergeant's  river. 
This  was  the  first  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  South  Africa.  It  was  first  called 
Baeian'i  Sloof,  and  afterwards  GnadenthaX 
or  Genedendal,  which  means  Vailey  of  Grace, 
or  Grace  Dale,  It  was  originally  commenced 
in  1736;  but  afterwards  given  up,  and  re- 
newed in  1792. 

GENERALBAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SO- 
CIETY: The  distinction  between  particu- 
lar and  general  Baptists,  is'  founded  on  the 
belief  of  the  former  in  ^particular,  and  the 
latter  in  general  redemption.  The  former 
are  Calvinists,  the  latter  ArminUns.  On 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Sociniamsm 
among  the  General  Baptists  of  England,  the 
evangelical  portion  of  theib  separated  them- 
selves and  formed  a  new  connection  in  1770. 
The  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society  by 
the  Particular  Baptists  in  1791,  was  the 


means  of  awakening  the  missionar;  spirit 
among  the  churches  of  the  new  connection ; 
and  at  length  Providence  raised  up  Rev.  J. 
G.  Pike  to  advocate  the  cause  among  them, 
and  his  appeals  awakened  so  much  interest 
that  a  society  was  formed  in  1816.  Their 
first  mission  was  established  in  Orieeo,  the 
province  in  which  the  idol  Juggernaut  is 
situated.  To  this>1,beir  chief  energies  have 
been  directed.  They  have  also  a  mission  in 
China.  The  reports  of  the  Society  do  not 
give  statistics  with  sufficient  definitenesa  to 
enable  us  t«  state  the  number  of  missionary 
laborers,  church  members,  &c.  The  amount 
of  funds  raised  and  expended  bj  the  Societf 
is  about  £2,000  a  year. 

GEOQ  TAPA :  A  vilbwe  near  Oroomiah, 
Persia,  an  out-statjon  of  una  mission  of  the 
American  Board. 

GEORGIAN  ISLANDS :  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween latitude  17°  18',  S^  and  longitude  149'^ 
15',  West,  embracing  the  islands  of  TahitL 
Eimeo,  Tabuaemauu,  Tetuaroa,  Mateo,  and  . 
Meetla. 

GEOaGBTOWN:  The  chief  town  of 
British  Guiana,  a  station  of  the  Weslejaos. 
Population  8,000  to  10,000,  mostly  negroes. 

GERMAN  MISSIONARY  SOCLETY: 
(See  Basle  Mls»ionary  Society.') 

GlIAZIPOOR:  A  town  of  Allahabad, 
41  miles  north-east  from  CenareSj  a  station 
of  the  Berlin  Missiooarv  Society. 

GLASGOW  raSSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
One  of  the  earUest  orgajiizatioos  in  the 
world  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  hcatben, 
was  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  It 
was  formed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1796; 
and  it  originally  embraced  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  Dissent- 
ers from  that  communion.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  dissolve  the  union  and  form  two 
societies  ;  one  of  which  should  be  composed 
of  persons  adhering  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  other  of  Dissenters.  The 
former  retained  the  old  name,  and  the  latter 
was  called  the  Glasgow  African  Mis^onary 
Society,  and  the  missions  were  aboute<ju«ll7 
divided  between  the  two.  After  the  difiaon 
which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1813,  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  bs- 
came  me^ed  in  the  foreign  mission  scheme  of 
the  Free  Ohuroh  of  Scotland ;  and  its  mission- 
aries (all  being  in  South  Africa)  wore  pUoeo 
under  the  care  of  the  latter  body.  Thevota 
of  dissolution  and  transfer  was  passed  on  the 
29th  of  October,  18i4,  and,  on  the  27t'h  of 
July,  1847,  the  Glasgow  African  Society 
transferred  its  missions  to  the  United  Pre»- 


>, — , ...  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  between 
Freetown  and  Regents' Town— a  station  « 
the  Church  Missionary  Sodety. 
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OOSSNEE'B  MISaiONABY  SOCIETT. 


QNADEITBERG:  A  elation  of  aoBsneHe 
Misiionary  Society  in  Uindostan. 

GOQO:     A  Walionof  the  Irish  Preabf- 

teriana  in  the  dUtrict  of  Goelwara.  Hindostan. 
GOLD  COAST:    (Sue  Aahanlee.) 
GONAIVES:     A  station  of  the  Weshj- 

ans  in  the  West  Indies. 

GOOBEE :    A  aUtion  of  the  Wealeyans 

GOOD-WATER:  Astationof  the  Ameri- 
can Board  amon^  the  Choctaw  Indiana. 

GOBRUCKPORE:  Atownin  theprorinoe 
of  Oude  in  northern  Ilindoatan,  uid  capital 
of  a  diBtrict  of  the  same  name.  Population 
40,000.  The  Chnrrh  Missionary  Society 
commenced  operations  here  in  1H33, 

OOSSNER'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETT : 
Germany  has  one  organization  for  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  heathen,  which  is  unlike  all 
othen.  It  is  generally  called  Gossner'g 
Missionary  Society.  This  warm-hearted, 
but  eccentric  man,  belonged  to  the  committue 
of  the  Bcriin  Missionary  Society.  But  as 
be  could  not  assent  to  all  the  principles  of 
his  associates  in  regard  to  the  training  of 
missionaries,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1836. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  chai^  of  a  number 
of  young  men,  mostly  mechanics,  who  were 
anxious  toengage  in  tlte  misaionary  work  as 
Christian  artisans,  catechists,  &nd  teachers. 
They  were  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  man- 
ual labor ;  and  such  instniction  as  they 
needed,  was  to  be  given  them  gratuitously  by 
pious  students. 

Qossner  had  scarcely  entered  upon  this 
new  enterprise,  when  Dr.  Lango,  of  0»e 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Australia, 
invited  these  humble  but  zentous  candidates 
for  miasionary  employment  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of  Australia,  near 
Morcton  Bay;  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1837,  eleven  men,  one  of  them  har- 
big  been  ordainod,  and  seven  married,  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  whence  they  sailed  at  a 
subsequent  dale  for  their  destination.  A  few 
months  later  the  Rev.  Mr.  Start,  of  the 
Church  of  Bngland,  anxious  to  establish  a 
mission  in  Bengal,  went  to  Berlin  and  se- 
lected twelve  persons  for  this  purpose,  who 
proceeded  to  England,  July  1,  1838.  One 
of  them  was  e,  "  candidate,"  and  three  were 
married.  In  1640,  a  reinforcement  of  five 
was  sent  to  this  raission.    During  the  same 

fear  also,  six  laborers  set  out  for  middle 
ndia,  upon  the  invitation  of  several  EngUsh- 
men.     In  the  following  year  another  com- 

n'  left  Germany  for  the  Chatham  Islands. 
B43  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
mission  in  New  Caledonia ;  but  those  who 
were  destined  to  this  field,  on  arriving  at 

S"  :'dnBy,  concluded  to  join  their  brethren  at 
oreton  Bay.  A  similar  fate  attended  an 
effort  to  commence  operations  at  Mergui,  in 
1844  ;  the  company  sent  forth  for  this  pur- 
poae  baring  concluded  to  establish  them- 


selves in  Chut*  Nagpoor,  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Calcutta.  In  1S46  a  man 
and  his  wife  went  to  Madras  to  take  charge 
of  an  orphan  school;  of  them  nothing  parti- 
cular is  known.  During  the  same  year 
GoFSner  was  persuaded  to  send  "a  dismissed 
Basle  missionary"  and  three  others  to  West 
Africa,  near  Cape  Coast  Quite  recently 
three  brethren  have  been  Bent  to  Java  ;  and 
a  like  number  have  g;one  to  Uie  Tubuai 
Islands. 

Gossner  prepared  bis  yonng  friends  for 
their  fbture  labors  with  little  or  no  expense 
himself,  tie  also  endeavored  to  make 
missions  undertaken  by  them  as  light  S 
burden  upon  his  treasury  as  possible.  In- 
deed, the  support  of  some  of  these  mis^ons 
was  assumed  by  others.  For  the  large  com- 
pany  sent  to  Australia  in  1837,  he  provided 
merely  an  outfit  and  the  cost  of  tbe  journey 
to  Scotland.  The  expense  of  the  passage  to 
Australia  was  paid  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
church ;  and  Dr.  Lange  agreed  that  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  afUr  its  arrival,  should 
be  supplied  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
chnrch  of  Australia,  it  being  understood 
that  the  missionaries  should  connect  them- 
selves with  that  body.  The  two  wiio  went 
■    Madras  in  18-16,  were  supported  by  oth- 

I.  How  far  the  Bengal  mission,  com- 
menced at  the  instance  of  Kev.  Mr.  Start, 
was  to  be  a  charge  upon  Gossner.  does  not 
appear ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  ttte  Middle 
India  mission ;  thoueh  it  is  presumed  that 
botii  were  expected  to  receive  important 
assistance,  if  not  all  which  they  should  re- 
quire from  other  sources.  The  Java  mission 
is  to  be  supported,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  remiuning  missions  looked  originally 

<  Berlin  for  all  the  ud  they  should  need ; 
but  it  was  a  part  of  Qossner's  plan  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  be  cheap  and 
self-supporting,  ThiswM  one  argument,  in- 
deed, for  Bending  forth  such  a  number  of 
mechanics,  though  their  qualifications  in 
some  respects  must  have  been  of  a  very  or- 
dinary character. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  full 
and  accurate  history  of  Gossner's  experi- 
ments ;  for  the  facta  elicited  thereby  would 
doubUess  throw  much  light  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  to  conduct  missions 
upon  plans  different  from  those  which  are 
generally  adopted.  Certun  points,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  pretty  well  settled, 
1.  It  is  not  always  bu'o  to  rely  upon  the 

Cmises  of  individuals  for  a  support.  This 
been  proved,  according  to  tha  author 
of  Dot  Mimiorumeten  der  Evangeliichai 
Kirche,  by  the  history  of  the  miBsious  to 
Australia,  Bengal  and  Middle  India ;  inas- 
much as  tbey  were  soon  left  unprovided  for, 
and  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  owik  la- 
bor, or  look  to  Oossner  for  help;  and  they 
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had,  for  this  reason,  but  a  sickly  existence, 
ertn  if  they  escaped  annihilation.  The  last 
of  the  three,  indeed,  lived  only*  short  time. 

2.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  the  self-support- 
ing plan,  as  far  ae  possible,  has  occasiouetf 
the  loss  ofiinany  Uves,  particularly  in  India. 

3.  A  number  hare  abaixloned  the  miBsions 
with  which  they  were  at  first  connected,  and 
gone  into  the  service  of  other  societies.  4. 
And  it  is  even  claimed  by  the  author  of  the 
Jftestonmcoieii,  that  the  greater  economy  of 
Qossner's  missions,  as  compared  with  other 

I  rather  apparent  than 


If  definite  information  is  asked  in  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  the  misrions,  the 
commencement  of  which  has  been  already 
described,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  it.  Gossnec 
publishes  no  annual  reports  ;  and  his  Biene 
aufdem  Missionsfelde  IB  deficient  in  statis- 

Prior  to  1842  Oossner  had  the  sole  man- 
agement of  his  various  operations.  In  that 
year  it  was  deemed  eipedieiit  that  a  society 
should  be  ot^ni7.ed  ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
September  the  "  Evangelical  Union  for  tlie 
Spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Natives 
of  Heathen  Lands"  obtained  a  legal  exist- 
ence. There  has  been  but  little  change, 
however,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
busineBS.  Oossner  may  be  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  society.  In  an  humble 
dwelling  outside  of  the  walls  of  Berlin,  far 
back  in  a  garden,  where  no  one  would  think 
of  looking  for  him  without  a  special  dii 
tion,  he  receives  those  who  are  candidates 
for  the  missionary  work ;  and  there  he 
trattsacts  the  business  of  his  society.  Though 
quite  aged,  he  is  exceedingly  active,  full  of 
.  ^vacity,  simple,  benevolent,  a  Lutheran,  yet 
very  catholic  i  and  a  transient  visitor  will 
have  no  difBculty  in  believing  that  he  may 
have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  a  portion  of  the  good  people  of 
Germany  ■ 

He  has  never  sought  to  establish  auxilia- 
ries, or  other  subordinate  organizations. 
His  treasury  receives  the  free  will  offerings 
(amounting  to  not  quite  $5,000  a  year,)  of 
all  such  persons  as  see  fit  to  make  use  of 
this  channel  to  send  the  Oospel  to  the  hea- 
then ;  and  that  is  the  whole  story.  To  those 
who  go  forth  from  under  his  care  he  makes 
no  pledges.  They  must  trust  in  God.  "I 
promise  you  nothing,"  he  says;  "you  must 
go  In  fiiiUi.  And  if  you  cannot  go  in  faith, 
Tou  had  better  not  go  at  all."  Those  whom 
ne  accounts,  suitable  persons  to  preach  the 
Qospel,  he  ordains  prior  to  their  departure. 
He  was  once  asked  Jf  he  had  the  right  to 
orduD.  His  reply  was,  "  Not  for  Germany, 
hut  I  have  for  the  heathen."  None  of  his 
missionaries  have  received  any  other  ordina- 
tion. 

From  the  January  number  of  the  "  Biepe 


auf  dcm  Missionsfeld,"  it  appears  that  the 
receipts  of  this  society  during  1S53  were 
5,30ffThl.i  and  that  the  disbursemenU 
amounted  to  4,871  Thl.  Four  missionaries 
were  sent  forth  for  the  first  time,  two  to  the 
stations  on  the  Ganges,  and  two  to  the  Cele- 
ties. — See  Missionary  Herald.  June,  1852. 

GOVERNOR'S  HARBOR:  A  staUon 
of  the  i^ptist  Missionary  Society  in  the  Ba- 
hamas^W.  I. 

GOWHATTI :  A  city  in  Assam,  a  station 
of  the  Mission  of  the  Ajnericon  Baptist  Jfis- 
sionary  Union  in  Assam. 

GRACE  BAY:  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Antigua,  W.  I. 

GRACEFIELD  :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Antigua. 

GRAHAM'S-TOWN  :  The  capital  of  the 
frontier  district  of  Albany,  in  the  Colooy  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral country,  with  fine  woods,  and  sources  of 
wealth  of  every  kind.  The  London  and 
Wesleyan  Societies  have  stations  at  this 

GRAAF-REINET :  A  beautiful  vUlage  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Graaf-Beinet, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Sunday  river,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sneeuicbergm.  The  streets  are 
wide,  laid  out  at  rightangles,  and  lined  with 
rows  of  lemon  trees.  It  is  copiously  snp- 
plied  with  water,  and  rich  in  vegetation,  in 
which  it  exceeds  any  town  in  the  Colony.  It 
contains  about  100  highly  respectable  Eng- 
lish residenU,  and  about  1,500  Hottentots, 
Kaffres,  and  emancipated  slaves.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  and  the  Gospel  Pro- 
pagation Society  both  have  missions  at  this 

GRACEHILL :  A  station  of  the  Moiavi- 
ans  in  Antigua,  W.  I. 

GRAND  BAHAMA:  One  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  63  miles  long  by  9  broad,  with 
but  few  people — a  station  of  the  feptist 
Missionary  Society. 

GRAND  CAYMAN :  A  small  island  about 
260  miles  N.  W.  from  Jamaica,'  a  station  of 
the  Wcsleyana. 

GRATEFUL  HILL:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

GREAT  PLAINS:  A  Karen  viUm  in 
Southern  Arracan,  an  out^station  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  in  Arracan. 

GREECE  is  situated  between  the  36th 
and  40th  degrees  north  latttude,'and  the  2l>th 
and  24th  degrees  east  longitude.  Itis  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  Albania 
proper,  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  tte 
west  by  the  Ionian  sea.  The  length  of 
Greece  proper  is  not  more  than  250  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  150  miles.  It 
contains  a  little  more  than  23,000  Equaro 
iniles,  exclusive  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  ana 
the  Islands.    But  notwithstanding  the  oar- 
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low  limite  of  Oreece,  it  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  almost  any  other  country  for 
three  thonaand  yeara,  and  it«  poete,  orators, 
Bcniptors  and  architects,  have  beeu  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  By  her  mental  bu- 
periority  Greece  became  mistress  of  nations, 
and  by  her  own  degeneracy  she  was  precip- 
itated from  this  proud  eminence.  Gut  this 
is  GO  familiar  a  portion  of  ancient  history 
that  the  (acts  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  Greece 
had  lost  her  liberties  entirely,  and  waa  of 
DO  importance  in  the  political  world.  But 
in  the  time  of  tho  apostles  and  soon  after, 
the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  this  hag  been  a  principal  means  of  pre- 
aervlng  it«  language  and  of  keeping  it  dis- 
tinct m>m  other  nations.  Passing  on  to  the 
9th  century,  we  find  the  Greek  or  Romish 
Churches  engaged  in  a  fierce  controversy, 
the  Pope  excommunicating  the  Grand  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Patri- 
arch thunderiog  bulb  of  excommunicatioa 
aninst  the  Pope.  From  this  period  histo- 
naoE  data  the  separation  of  the  Christian 
world  into  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches, 
— It  separation  which  has  ever  since  been 
widening. 

Some  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches  are  the 
following  t  The  Greeks  deny  the  supremacy 
and  infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but 
regard  their  Patriarch  as  head  of  the  true 
CkthoUc  Church.  The  Greek  Church  c 
demns  as  idolatrous  the  use  of  images, 
practised  in  the  Romish  Church ;  hut  for 
images  it  substitutes  pictures.  It  does  not 
condemn  its  priests  to  celibacy,  hut  do  priest 
can  marry  a  second  time,  nor  can  any  i 
ried  priest  rise  to  the  rank  of  bishop. 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  orders 
masses  for  the  souls  of  Oie  dead.  Unlike 
the  Romish  Church,  it  does  not  condemn  the 
people  to  an  ignorance  of  the  Scripti 
But  the  inTocation  of  the  saints  and  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  carried  to  a* 
proat  an  extent  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Rom- 
ish Chnrch. 

For  several  centuries  the  Greeks  were 
subject  to  Tarioua  masters,  by  ail  of  whom 
they  were  harshly  treated.  Their  last  op- 
pressors were  the  Turks,  from  whose  yoke 
they  freed  themselves  by  the  revolution 
which  terminated  successfully  in  1830,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  acknowledged 
independence  of  the  Greek  nation. 

The  geographical  situation  of  G) 
most  favorable,  being  situated  In  a  central 
position  between  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
uer  climate  is  delightful  without  being  ener- 
vating ;  her  vegetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tioDS  are  various  and  inexhaustible ;  hei 
people  enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gcDt ;  ftnd  only  the  prevalence  of  a  pure 
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The  American  Bqarr  entcrei^  upon  it«  . 

ission  to  Greece  in  1830,  hy  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Jonas  King  as  missionary  to 
that  country.  He  commenced  his  labors  in 
the  island  of  Tenos,  where,  during  the  first 
year,  ho  had  under  his  care  a  female  school  - 
of  thirtiy  or  forty  pupils.  At  the  same  time 
he  employed  himself  in  distributing  Bibles 
and  tr^t^  and  in  selling  a  Greek  Spelling 
Book,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  and  is- 
sued from  the  Mission  press  of  tho  Board  at 
Malta.  Mr.  King's  scnool  was  estahlidied 
in  the  principal  town  in  Tenos,  where  had 
been  built  a  modem  church  called  the  Evan- 
gelistria,  the  most  magnificent  edifice  id 
Greece,  and  to  which  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
resorted  every  year,  chiefly  the  lame,  the 
sick,  and  tho  lunatic,  brought  there  to  be 
miraculously  healed  of  their  maladies.  It 
was  the  central  point  of  superstition  in 
Greece ;  and  yet  tiio  princip^  men  in  the 
place  sent  their  daughters  to  Mr.  King's 
schooL  Scarcely  a  j-oar  bad  passed,  how- 
ever, before  opposition  was  made  by  the 
Romish  bishop,  to  whose  authority  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  were  subject,  some  of  tho 
books  used  were  denounced  as  heretical,  and 
the  school  became  the  subject  of  opprobrious 
remark  through  the  town.  Still  Mr.  King 
held  on  his  way,  having  usoally  over  fifty 
scholars  present ;  and  just  at  this  time,  as 


books,  and  tho  government  gazette  pub- 
lished an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Americans  for  the  books  they  were  furnishing 

the  Greeks,  at  the  same  time  highly  com- 
mending Mr.  King's  school  and  the  general 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  it.  From 
this  time  the  opposition  ceased.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1830  the  Greek  School  Commitiee 
of  New  York  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
Greece,  through  Mr.  King,  a  box  containing 
3^456  slates  and  74,000  pencils,  at  the  same 
time  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  King 
$335  for  the  purchatie  at  Malta  of  element' 
ary  school  books  in  modem  Greek.  The 
slates  and  pencils  were  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged in  the  official  gazettes  of  Greece, 

But  Mr.  King  had  been  desirous  from  the 
first  of  making  Athens  the  centre  of  his  ope- 
rations, and  in  the  spring  of  1831  ho  re- 
moved to  that  place.  He  immediately  opened 
a  tAncasterian  school,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  and 
in  one  month  the  school  contained  176  scho- 
lars of  both  sexes.  He  soon  divided  his 
school  into  two,  one  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls,  and  established  a  third  in  a  neigh- 
boring village.  He  also  maintaJDed  a  regu- 
lar Greek  service  on   the  Sabbath  in  hia 
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principal  school,  besidee  a  regular  preaching 
Bervico  ID  hia  own  houae. 

Id  January,  1833,  Mr.  Elias  Riggs,  a  grad- 
oate  of  Amherst  College  and  a  thorough 
scholar,  arrived  in  Athene,  and  became  as- 
-  sociated  witli  Mr.  King  in  the  work  of  the 
mission.  One  month  after  his  arrival  the 
new  king  Otho,  with  the  regency,  reached 
the  country,  and  Greece  hecame  free  from 
Turkish  rule.  The  new  government  was 
soon  ot^nized,  and  the  Greek  church  was 
made  the  established  religion  of  the  king- 
dom. The  highest  ecclesiastical  authority 
was  vested,  under  the  ki:^,  in  a  permanent 
oouncil,  bearing  the  iiame  of  the  "  Hol^ 
Council  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece."  Thia 
Council  was  required  to  watch  dil^ntly 
over  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
especially  over  the  contents  of  books  de- 
signed for  the  youth  and  the  clergy,  and 
treating  of  religious  subjects;  and  whenever 
they  were  assured  that  any  man  waa  en- 
deavoring to  disturb  the  established  church 


the  secular  power  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
eyil.  The  laws  respecting  common  schools 
were  liberal,  and  designed  to  extend  the 
benefitsof  education  to  all  the  people. 
the  whole,  the  missionaries  apprehended 
more  embarrassment  ia  the  prosecution  of 
their  efforts  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  than 
they  had  experienced  under  the  Ttirkieh 
government. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year^  Messrs.  King 
ftnd  Riggs  spent  a  month  in  visiting  the  is- 
lands of  Syra,  Hydra  and  SpetsK  ;  and  Na- 
poli  and  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnessus. 
Another  month  Mr.  Riggs  spent  in  travers- 
ing the  Peloponnessus,  vrith  a  view  to  de- 
termining upon  the  most  eligible  place  for 
his  future  residence,  as  he  had  resolved  upon 
removing  from  Athens.  But  at  homo  or 
abroad  their  main  objects  were  kept  in  view, 
and  within  a  few  months  ther  distributed 
gratuitously  8,251  school  bookis  and  tracts 
in  modem  Greek,  22G  Testaments  and  Psal- 
ters, 19  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  hook 
of  Joshua,  and  one  Turkish  Bible  and 
Turkish  Testament. 

The  schools  at  Athens  were  at  tliis  time 
leas  in  number,  but  of  a  higher  order,  than  a 
year  or  two  previous.  The  higher  school, 
called  the  "  Eran^lical  GymnaslunL"  plan- 
ned by  Messrs.  King  and  Riggs  with  refer- 
ence to  a  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
was  noticed  in  a  Greek  newspaper  callea 
"  The  Minerva,"  which,  in  publishing    the 

Silan  of  the  Gymnasium,  prefaced  it  with  the 
ollowing  editorial  remarks,  which  it  is  ph 
iog  at  thia  date  to  recur  to.    The  following 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  remarks : 

"  The  venerable  Mr.  Jonas  King,  known 
for  his  charities  and  benefitwnce  to  almost 
all  the  sufferers  in  the  time  of  oar  stroi 


and,  since  the  aettlenent  of  the  aSain  of 
our  nation,  devoted  to  tbe  work  of  enhght- 
ening  it,  has  sent  us  the  new  oixonization 
of  his  gymnasium  at  Athens,  which  we  has- 
ten to  publish  in  oar  paper,  that  the  pubUc 
may  see  how  well  the  sincere  &iends  of  hu- 
manitj  know  what  are  the  best  means  of 
benefttmg  it,  and  bringing  it  to  its  true  hap- 
piness. Far  from  attributing  to  the  venei^ 
able  Kii^,  or  others,  any  designs  of  prose- 
lytism,  which  designs,  did  they  exist,  would 
in  the  nineteenth  century  be  rather  ridicu- 
lous than  worthy  of  n^rd,  we  cannot  but 
express  the  gratitude  of  ourliation  to  Ame- 
ricans who  have  set  such  a  worthy  example, 
while  we  would  also  proclaim  the  virtaes  of 
the  venerable  Kins;,  especially  the  diligence 
and  assiduity  whicQ  he,  as  vrell  as  his  col- 
leagues, exhibit  for  our  illumination," 

One  month  after  this  the  Gymnasium  con- 
ttuncd  sisty-eix  scholars,  and  the  prepara- 
tory school  seventy-six.  Mr.  Ri^a  gave  a 
course  of  lessons  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tjanitj,  and  went  through  with  an  epitome 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  besides  con- 
ducting a  Sabbath  school  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  preparatory  school;  and  Mr. 
King  gave  lessons  twice  a  week,  once  on  the 
historical  parte  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
once  on  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  New.  His 
Greek  preaching  in  his  own  house,  on  the 
Sabbath,  was  also  continued. 

In  JnoCj  1834,  Mr.  Riggs  took  np  his 
residence  in  the  renowned  city  of  Ai?os. 
He  immediately  opened  a  school  for  fem^es, 
assisted  by  his  wife,  and  in  a  month  or  two 
they  had  40  scholars.  During  the  year  I83S, 
the  Scriptures  were  very  extensively  dif- 
fused amoi^  the  Greeks.  Mr.  King  alone 
distributed  by  sale  and  gratuitously,  2,656 
copies  of  tite  New  Testament,  and  parts  of 
the  Old,  in  modem  Greek,  and  25,896  school 
books  and  religious  tracts.  These  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  Peloponnessus,  in  continental 
Greece,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the  is- 
lands ;  and  he  could  have  disposed  of  many 
more,  had  not  his  stock  been  exhausted, 
Mr.  King  also  continued  his  Gymnasium, 
and  in  this  year  four  of  his  most  advanced 
pupils  came  to  this  country  to  complete  their 
iducation.  Mr.  Ri^s,  besides  continuiiM 
us  school  at  Argos,  prepared  a  scries  of 
questions  in  modem  Greek  on  Genesis,  and 
ries  of  maps  in  Greek,  illustrating 
e  of  gec^raphy.  About  this  time 
Eine  Otho  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  naticmal  bookstore,  con- 
nected with  the  royal  printing-press,  which 
was  to  furnish  all  books  on  education  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  within  the  kingdom,  A 
Greek  paper,  printed  at  Athens,  boldly  took 
the  ground  that  tliis  was  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  shut  out  all  light  from  Greece, 
and  that  it  was  a  measure  which  the  Greeks 
could  not  and  would  not  enduie. 
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Iq  Norember,  1836,  Rev.  Nathan  Benja- 
min and  wife  airired  at  Ai^ob  as  niiSEion- 
ariea  of  the  Board.  They  had  hegun  now  to 
encounter  increaaiagjealouBf  and  opposition, 
and  to  increase  thia  feeling  a  tract  waa  pub- 
liBhed  i^nst  the  Americans,  which  meant 
all  misaionaries  and  Bible  agents  from  what- 
eTer  quarter  they  had  come.  StiQ  Dr.  King 
bad  his  usual  number  of  hearers  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  durinfc  the  year  183G,  he  distri- 
buted nearly  5,(W0  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  modem  Greet,  and  over  4,000  school 
booksand  religious  tracts.  Mr.  Riggsalsodis- 
tfibuted  LSOOcopies  of  Scriptures  and  tracts. 

In  1837,  Dr.  King  discontinued  his  Gym- 
nasium, the  goTemmeiit  having  estahliahed 
a  Qymnasium  and  University  at  Atlieas. 
During  this  year  24,736  books  were  distri- 
buted, of  which  4,432  were  new  Testaments. 
On  one  day  Dr.  King  had  45  Greek  soldiers  call 
an  him  for  books.  In  May  of  this  year,  Rct. 
Messrs.  Samuel  R.  Houston  and  George  W. 
LeyburaandtheirwiTes,  arrived  at  Areopolis, 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Laconia. 
They  immediately  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  Idncasterian  school-houae,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  200  scholars,  and  also  took 
measures  for  the  eslablishment  of  two  other 
schools,  one  for  boys,  and  one  exclusively 
for  females. 

In  1838  the  station  at  Ai^s  waa  discon- 
tinued, and  Mr.  Riggs  removed  to  Smyrna, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  to  Athens.  The  hooks 
sold  and  distributed  this  year  at  the  depot 
establlBhcd  by  Dr.  King  at  Athens,  amounted 
to  32,410  copies.  Not  less  than  20000copieB 
of  Uie  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  them,  were 
distributed  in  Greece  during  the  year.  Of 
Areopolia  and  its  Spartan  population,  Mr. 
Houston  writes  at  this  time ; — "  They  seem 
never  to  have  been  either  a  commercial,  a 
maoniacturing,  or  an  agricultural  people. 
All  their  buildings,  their  roads,  many  articles 
of  their  household  furniture  and  their  dress, 
have  been  evidently  designed  for  a  state  of 
war.  Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  of 
the  most  ancient  and  rude  methods  of  con- 
Btruction.  The  hand-mill,  turned  by  women, 
is  used  in  most  of  their  villages.  Saddles 
and  bridles  are  unknown,  as  well  as  wagons 
and  carriages  of  every  kind.  Bedsteads, 
tables,  chair?.  Icnives  and  forks,  are  very  rare. 
At  the  bishop's  house  myself  and  two  mule- 
teers dined  out  of  the  same  dish,  all  sitting 
croes-Iecged  on  the  floor.  The  inhabitants 
are  all  Greeks.  No  Catholics,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, or  Turks  are  to  be  found  among  them.' 

E!arly  in  1839  the  government  allowed  a 
teacher  to  be  procured  foe  the  Qymnasium 
at  Areopolis,  and  soon  that  school  contained 
ITO  pupils.  In  July  of  this  year,  Dr.  Kinj 
began  to  preach  in  the  new  chapel,  whicL 
had  been  finished  through  the  llberalitr  of 
friendsin  the  city  of  New  York.  The  whole 
nnrnbep  of  copies  of  hooks  and  tracts  diatri- 
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huted  from  thedepositoryat  Athens  this  Tear 
was  52,285.  The  printing  executed  at  Athens 
waa  26,800  copies  of  Iwoks,  making  1,413,400 
p^ee,  all  In  modem  Greek.  Among  the 
■books  printed  was  Baxter's  S«nt's  Best, 
translated  by  Dr.  King. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  the  translation 
of  Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
a  book  of  Scripture  Stories,  by  the  brethren 
at  Areopolis.  Tlie  printing  at  Athens  this 
year  amounted  to  2,880,000  pages.  A  society 
was  formed  this  year  called  the  Education 
Society,  designed  to  provide  a  juvenile  liter- 
ature, and  the  missionaries  were  recf^ited 

fellow-laborers  in  this  work. 

In  1841  the  government  required  that  one 
of  the  catechisms  used  in  the  Greek  church 
should  be  introduced  into  the  school  sup- 
ported by  the  Board  at  Areopolis.  Thjs 
catechism  taught  the  worship  of  pictures, 
with  other  auperstitions,  which  could  not  be 
countenanced  ;  and  as  the  government  would 
not  yield  the  point,  the  station  at  Areopolis 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Houston  joined 
the  mission  to  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  joined  Mr.  King  at  Athens. 
The  schools  at  Athens  having  been  given  up, 
the  missionaries  employed  themselves  m 
preaching,  translating,  and  the  circulation 
of  books  and  tracts.  Among  the  transla- 
tions were  Dr.  Bcecher's  eermona  on  tem- 
perance. The  abandonment  of  the  station 
at  Areopolis,  for  the  reason  assigned,  was  a 
testimony  against  the  errors  of  the  Greek 
Chureh,  of  the  most  public,  and  decisive  char- 
acter, and  was  regarded  as  honest  and  con- 
sistent by  the  Greeks  themselves. 

Nothing  unusual  -occurred  in  1842.  In 
1843,  Mr.  Benjamin  closed  his  connection 
with  this  mission  and  removed  to  Trobizond, 
and  Dr.  King  alone  remained  at  Athens. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  may  be  found  in 
a  long  article  written  by  Dr.  King,  setting 
forth  the  peculiar  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
successful  mission  among  the  Greeks,  and 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
for  1844. 

In  the  early  part  of  1844,  the  enemies  of 
the  truth  made  an  attempt  to  oblige  Dr. 
King  to  retire  from  the  field.  This  brought 
him  into  controversy  in  one  of  the  principal 
newspapers  of  Athens,  on  the  dearest  of  all 
tile  superstitions  of  the  Greeks — the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — and  his  opponents  were 
perplexed  oy  the  proofs  then  given  that  one 
of  the  saints  of  their  own  calender,  Epipha- 
niua,  had  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  tho 
missionary  on  this  subject  Dr.  King  pub- 
lished also  this  year  a  volume  entitled  the 
"  Prayers  of  the  Saints,"  acoUection  of  pray- 
ers from  the  Bible,  and  appended  "  Direc- 
tions with  regard  to  Prayer,"  consisting  of 
passages  from  the  Bible,  showing  to  whom 
prayer  should  be  offered,  and  tiirough  what 
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mediation.  He  h&d  other  works  in  view, 
but  was  interrupted  bj  the  paSHUge  of  a  law 
designed  to  secure  tJie  Greek  Church  against 
danger  from  this  quarter.  Just  before  the 
paas^e  of  this  law,  Dr.  King  wrote  thus : 

"  The  Greeks,  though  manacled  and  bound 
for  agea,  were  not  made  for  alavea.  The  Greek 
mind  will  be  free,  and  being  free  it  will  act, 
and  its  action  will  be  felt  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Only  think  of  twcntj-five  news- 
papers in  Athens,  a  Constitution,  freedom 
of  the  press,  a  TJniTersity,  Gymnasium,  and 
many  schools  both  for  males  and  females ;  and 
I,  a  stranger,  permitted  to  make  a  defence, 
which,  in  .Spain  or  Italy,  would  have 
signed  me  to  tlie  Inquisition.    And  ii 
midst  of  all  the  attacl^  which  hare  bee 
furiously  made  upon  me,  I  have  still 
tinued  my  regular  services  on  the  Lord's  day, 
And  have  been  surprised  to  see  that  so  many 
dared  to  attend." 

This  language  was  too  complimentary, 
it  soon  appeared,  for  Dr.  King  was  subjected 
to  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  Greece,  for  his 
work  QO  the  worship  of  tho  Virgin  Mary j  and 
that  notwithstanding  he  hod  drawn  entirely 
from  tliewritingsofsome  of  the  mostapp roved 
saints  in  the  Greek  Calendar,in  the  form  of  ex- 
tracts from  EpiphaniuB,  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
IrenffiUB,  Clemens,  Eusebius,  Pamphili,  &c. 
This  book,  a  duodecimo  of  220  pages,  received 
the  most  pointed  condemnation  of  the  Greek 
Synod,  in  August  1845,  which  Synod  "ex- 
communicated as  blasphemous  and  impious, 
the  defence  of  the  Calviniat  and  Nestorian 
Jonas  King,  and  prohibited  to  every  ortho- 
dox Christian  the  reading  of  it,  and  called 
upon  one  and  all  to  dclivct-  it  immediately  tfi 
the  fire."  It  prohibited  also  "  all  and  every 
kind  of  connection  with  this  most  impious 
heretic,"  such  as  saluting  orgrcetJoghim  ' 
the  street,  entering  his  dwelling,  or  eatir 
or  drinking  with  him.  And  tiio  Synod,  n 
content  with  this,  demanded  that  theauthor 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Government, 
accordingly  prosecuted,  and  the  cose  went 
against  nim  in  three  successive  trials,  the 
last  of  which  was  before  the  Areopagus,  or 
highest  court  of  appeal.  The  effect  of  these 
judgments  was  to  pass  Dr,  King  over  to  the 
Oriminal  Court  for  trial  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  charges,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
This  trial  was  to  take  place  at  Syra,  and  to 
that  place  Dr.  Ring  repaired,  with  the  two 
Greek  lawyers  who  had  nobly  and  ably  de- 
fended him  before  the  Arcop^us.  But  be- 
fore landing  it  was  ascertained  that  Dr. 
King's  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  accord- 
ingly a  postponement  of  the  trial  was  se- 
cured, and  he  returned  to  Athens. 

Arriving  at  this  place  in  July  18-16,  he  at 
once  received  the  generous  offer  of  British 
protection  from  the  Ambassador,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons ;  and  the  American  Consul 
also,  Mr.  bluUigan,  kindly  interfered  in  his 


behalf.  Dr.  King  now  resumed  the  preach- 
ing service  in  his  own  house,  which  was  at- 
tended by  about  thirty  persons. 

For  a  little  time  this  persecuted  mission- 
ary pursued  his  work,  subject  to  freqaent 
abuse,  and  threats,  and  violence ;  and  on 
learning  that  the  "  Minister  of  the  Interior" 
had  the  power  and  had  expressed  a  willtng- 
to  banish  him  from  Athena  and  from 
Greece,  he  determined,  with  the  advice  of 
his  lawyers  and  other  friends,  to  depart 
voluntarily,  in  which  case  he  could  return  at 
any  time  without  a  permit.  He  accordingly 
set  out  for  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  Auguit 
2a,  1847.  From  Geneva  ho  proceeded  to 
Malta,  where  he  arrived  November  1st ;  and 
in  June  1848,  he  returned  again  with  his 
family  to  Athens.  His  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  on  this  occasion,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  and  reception,  his  res- 
sons  for  returning  at  that  time,  the  course  of 
the  press,  and  Uie  probable  result  of  his 
trial,  isa  document  of  extraordinary  interest 
.nnot  be  inserted  in  this  work.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Board 
for  1848. 

Dr.  King  did  not  for  some  months  resume 
religious  services  in  his  chapel  on  the  Ssb- 
hnth  1  but  his  book  depository  was  opened, 
and  Bibles,  TestamenU,  and  religious  books 
"  various  kinds  were  in  demand. 
In  January  1848,  six  months  after  his  re- 
turn, lie  had  printed  one  thousand  copies  of 
the  "  Prayers  of  the  Saints ;"  C,410  copies 
of  the  Decalogue ;  and  2,000  copies  of  the 
"  Dialogue  between  the  Bible  and  a  Sinner ;" 
amounting  in  all  to  593,510  pages.  On  the 
13th  of  February  he  commenced  preaching 
publicly,  and  one  of  his  hcarors  was  a  mili- 
tary officer,  and  brother  of  the  King's  at- 
torney, lie  continued  preaching  in  his 
chapel  through  the  year  without  molesta- 
*on. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  Govemmeot 
took  measures  for  a  second  prosecution 
3t  Dr.  King,  on  theground  of  ptoseljt- 
and  in  May  he  was  caUed  \d  appear 
before  a  ju:^  to  answer  to  this  cha:^. 
The  examination  at  this  trial  was  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer  between  the 
judge  and  the  accused,  and  sets  the  great- 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  latter  in  a 
strong  light.  See  report  of  the  Board  for 
1851? 
Dr.  Kine  mot  with  no  serious  intemip- 
>n  in  his  Tabors  until  September  1851,  when 
he  received  an  order  from  the  Council  of 
Judges  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Athens,  to 
submit  to  trial  as  one  guilty  of  having 
preached  in  his  own  house  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, and  opinions,  contrary  to  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  the  Oriental  Church.  From 
this  Court  he  appealed  to  the  higher  Court  of 
the  Areopagus.  The  Areopagus  decided . 
that  IJte  penal  law  forbidding  t^  expresuoa 


«f  KQtimenta  and  opiniona  contrtkry  to  the 
bae'iB  of  retigion  and  monU.  did  not  apply 
in  tbe  case  of  Dr.  Kin^.  NotnithHtanding 
this,  the  Criminal  Court,  to  which  the  case 
was  renunded  for  trial,  declared  him  guilty 
of  this  very  offence  againet  that  law,  and 
«ondomiied  him  to  impriBonment,  and  after 
that  had  expired,  to  banishment  from  the 

In  these  cireumetances  Dr.  King  enjoyed 
the  friendly  interference  of  our  government, 
as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  a  largo  number 
of  able  lawyers  and  other  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen in  Athens.  The  seiitence  was  not 
enforced  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  persecu- 
ted missionary  continued  his  labors,  distrib- 
uting  during  the  year  1852  the  Scriptures 
and  other  useful  books  to  tile  amount  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  pages. 

Tb«  Herald  for  May  1654,  announced  thi 
Dr.  King  had  been  formally  notified  by  the 
Oreek  government,  that  ho  was  free  "from 
the  penalty  of  exile  imposed  on  him  by  th 
decision  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Atliens. 
He  therefore  continues  his  labors,  preaching 
and  distributing  the  Scriptures,  besides 
printing  and  circulating  large  numbers  of 
tracts  and  other  books.  The  United  States 
Government  has  taken  np  his  giicrancea,  of 
which  a  full  investigation  has  b€^en  made  by 
its  representative,  Hon.  Mr,  Marsh,  who  baa 
made  an  able  report  to  bis  government 
favorable  to  Dr.  King ;  but  the  final  settle' 
ment  of  the  case  has  not  yet  transpired.— 
Rev.  E.  D.  Moobe. 

American  Bpiscofai.  Board. — The  mis- 
sion of  this  Board  to  Greece  was  pre- 
oeded  by  an  eipioring  tour  by  Dr.  Bob- 
ertson.  In  the  fall  of  1830,  the  mission 
was  commenced  by  him  and  Kev.  Mr,  Hill, 
at  Tenos,  but  was  afterwards  remored  to 
Athens.  They  took  with  them  two  printing 
presses,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bingham,  which  were  usefully  employed  " 


collecting  poor  children  into  schools,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  word  of  God.  This 
small  beginning  grew  into  a  large  establish- 
,  meot,  and  in  Is34,  it  was  rcco^izcd  as  the 
Government  Semaiaryfor  the  xmtruclion  of 
femak  teachers.  In  1836j  it  numbered 
between  GOO  and  TOO  scholars.  Thismlssion, 
with  its  schools,  baa  continued  to  prosper  to 
the  present  time,  though,  on  several  occa- 
sions, a  storm  of  opposition  was  raised, 
which  threatened  its  destruction.  Yet,  by 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  them,  Mr.  Dijl 
and  his  associates  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  with  increasing  prospects 
of  usefulness.  The  committee  in  tbcir  re- 
port for  1853,  say  that  the  mission  continues 
to  be  an  object  of  regard  with  the  people; 
and  that  it  is  quietly,  yet  cHiciently,  doing  a 
work  which  must  exercise  an  important  in- 


fluence upon  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 

among  whom  it  is  conducted.  Dr.  Hill  says, 
'■  Our  schools  are  quite  full.  We  are  obliged 
every  day  to  refuse  the  most  pressing  appU- 
catioQS.  Our  pupils  are  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  from  every  clasa  of  society, 
from  the  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
down  to  the  poorest.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  able  to  read  the  word  of  Qod ; 
and  not  a  week  passes  without  the  whole 
having  learned  some  portion  of  it,  and  widt- 
out,  at  least,  some  important  truth  having 
been  taught  them.  I  have  lately  received  a 
very  flattering  testimonial  of  the  favor  in 
which  our  mission  is  held  by  the  Greek 
Qovemment.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
a  large  and  elegantly  executed 


Institution,  which  is  soadmirably  conducted 
under  your  direction,  and  as  a  mark  of  the 
eetimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  us,  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  offering.  Reverend  Sir,  a  copy 
of  the  new  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.' " 

With  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the 
missionary  work,  Dr.  Hill  remarks :  "  While 
the  influence  of  our  missionary  opemtions  is 
ever^^  where  felt,  we  aro  happy  to  find  that 
Qod  is  raisine  up  among  tho  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Churcn  those  who  agree  with  us  in 
making  His  word  tho  all-important  means  of 
salvation."  And  he  quotes  from  a  lecture 
recvntly  delivered  by  one  of  the  educated 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  has  i«- 
cenfly  been  appointed  by  the  Government 
as  public  preacher  in  the  capital  to  a  Bible 
Class  of  young  females  in  one  of  the  publio 
schools,  whicn  is  replete  with  evangelical 
sentiments. 

Stations  were  also  commenced  and  mun- 
tained  for  sometime  atSyraand Crete;  but 
they  have  since  been  abandoned. 

iMEHICAK  BaPTIBT  MlBSIOHAHT  UnION. — 

;  mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Union 
in  Greece,  had  its  origin  in  the  sympa- 
thies  whicn  had  been  awakened  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  behalf  of  a  people,  whose  an- 
cient splendor  and  power  present  a  Btrikiiig 
contrast  to  their  present  icebleneas .  and  in- 
significance—a  people  to  the  genius  of  whose 
ancestors  the  civilized  world  with  one  ac- 
cord acknowledges  its  unceasing  obligations. 
The  Protestant  denominations  had  already 
established  missions  in  the  country,  when  in 
cr  of  1836,  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Missions  appointed  Messrs.  Cephas  Fasco 
and  Horace  T.  Love  missionaries  in  Greece. 
They  were  ordained  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  sailing  soon  afterwards,  they  ar- 
rived at  Patras  in  the  following  December. 
The  place  at  which  tho  mission  was  to  be  es- 
tablished, had  not  been  determined  by  the 
managers,  and  the  missionaries  at  first  fixed 
their  residence  at  Patras,  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  containing  at  that  time 
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aboat  7,000  inhabitants.  So  soon  u  tbetr 
acquaintance  with  the  language  would  allow, 
tliej  opened  a  school  with  the  sanction  of 
the  goTemment^  which  was  soon  attended 
by  40  scholars,  and  also  devoted  themselt 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  a 
tracts.  They  were  required  to  report  all 
their  proceedings  to  the  gOTenimcnt,  and 
the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Church,  End- 
ing that  the  Scriptures  which  they  circulated 
were  not  of  the  authorized  version,  soon  is- 
sued a  decree  forbidding  them  lo  be  read, 
and  commanding  them  to  be  burned  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.  The  decree, 
however,  was  but  little  regarded,  save  by  a 
few  of  tne  piietts,  who  elono  attempted  its 
enforcement.  But  the  attempt  was  futile, 
and  served  only  to  stiinulat«  a  curiosity 
which  before  was  latent  among  the  people. 
In  Julj^,  1839,  Mrs.  Harriet  £.  Dickso 
was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  missioiL  and 
went  to  reside  at  Patras.  She  was  a  Scot- 
tish lady  who  bad  resided  several  years  in 
Greece,  where,  with  her  husband,  now  de- 
ceased, she  bad  been  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment school  in  the  island  of  Corfu.  Air. 
Pasco  having  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  the  operations 
of  the  mission  were  confined  lo  Patras  and 
its  neighborhood,  until  April,  1840,  when 
Mr.  Love  was  obliged  by  the  unfriendly  cli- 
mate of  that  place  to  remove  with  his  family 
to  Corfu,  which,  for  aeveml  years,  became 
the  principal  seat  of  the  mission.  Corfu  is 
the  capital  of  the  Ionian  Kcpublic,  and 
tains  a  population  of  upwards  of  25,000,  of 
whom  perhaps  10,000  are  English,  Italians 
and  Jews.  In  August,  1840,  Mr.  Love  bap- 
Uied  the  first  Greek  convert,  who,  being  a 
person  of  superior  intelligence,  soon  became 
an  assistant  in  the  mission,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  resume  its  operations  at  Patras,  where 
he  labored  amoi^  his  countrymen  for  seve- 
ral years  with- commendable  fidelity.  In 
the  summer  of  1S41  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buel  were 
sent  by  the  mana^rs  to  Join  the  m 
Corfu — the  former  being  already  ordained 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  latter, 
a  lady  of  superior  cultivation,  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  the  mission  schools.  Mr,  Love 
preached  to  such  congregations  of  Greeks 
as  he  was  able  to  gather,  and  Mr.  Buel  com- 
menced a  service  in  English  for  the  English 
residents  of  the  island,  and  also  distributed 
tracts  among  the  native  population.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  latter  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  a  report  was  set  on  foot  that 
the  tracts  were  against  the  religion  of  the 
countiy,  especially  against  their  fcvorite 
Saint  Sparidini,  and  on  the  day  preceding 
Christmas,  1841,  the  festal  day  of  the  Sain^ 
Mr.  Buel  having  become  an  object  of  popular 
jealousy,  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  at 
length  attacked  with  open  violence  and  dri- 
ven to  his  own  house.    Hither  he  was  pur- 


sued by  the  mob,  who  broke  into  the  hooK 
and  destroyed  the  bibles,  traot«  and  other 
books,  as  well  as  much  of  the  fumitore 
which  it  contained.'  Mr.  Bnel  and  tbe  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  rescued  irom  the 
peril  to  which  they  were  exposed,  only  by 
the  interposition  of  the  commander  of  the 
British  garrison,  who  escorted  them  with  a 
strong  guard,  to  the  castle.  So  iut«D8e  was 
tbe  excitement  among  the  people  that  a  few 
days  afterward  it  gave  rise  to  a  cidlision  be- 
tween them  and  some  soldiere  <^  the  garri- 
son, which  was  brought  to  a  close  only  after 
the  destruction  of  several  lives.  The  aSiib- 
was,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  found  to  have 
its  origin  in  &lse  and  exciting  reports  whidi 
had  been  cireulated  respecting  Mr.  Buel  and 
the  character  of  hie  tracts.  Though  tbe 
other  missionaries  were  not  molested,  it  waa 
deemed  prudent  that  be  should  withdraw 
for  a  period  from  active  participation  in  the 
mission.  He  accordingly  passed  the  two 
following  years  at  Malta.  Mr.  Love,  in  ad- 
dition to  preaching,  had  devoted  mudi  of  hia 
time  to  the  preparation  of  evangelical  tracts 
and  the  translation  of  several  of  tbe  most 
approved  school  books,  especially  relating  to 
Christian  morals  and  kindred  subjects,  some 
of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Instriiction 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
the  island.  They  were  also  introduced  into 
many  of  the  schools  of  Patras  in  the  king- 
dom of  Greece.  The  assistant,  whose  name 
was  Apostolos,  was  here  still  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting tbe  labors  of  the  mission.  He  en- 
tered with  ability  and  zeal  into  tbe  plan  of  ' 
introducing  the  now  books  into  the  schoc^ 
and  in  the  winter  of  1842  brought  to  Mr. 
Love  at  Corfu,  two  converts  who  professed 
to  have  receivned  the  Gospel,  and  who  now 
solicited  baptism  at  the  bands  of  tbe  mission- 
ary. They  were  soon  baptized,  but  on  their 
return  to  Patras,  they  found  their  countiy- 
men  so  excited  against  them,  because  tfaey 
had  become  Americans,  as  was  Bud,  that, 
together  with  Apostolos,  they  withdrew  to 
Athens,  and  the  mission  at  Patras  was 
henceforth  discontinued. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Love  had  long  been  de- 
clining in  the  climate  of  Greece,  and  eariy  itt 
1843  be  was  compelled  to  retom  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  here,  after  wuting  for  two 
ears  in  the  hope  of  a  return  to  the  mission, 
le  withdrew  from  the  service  of  tbe  Board. 
The  school  at  Corfu  was  continued  by  Mrs. 
Dickson.  In  1843  the  kii^om  of  Greece 
was  convulsed  with  a  political  revolution 
which  had  long  been  threatening.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  freer  consti- 
tution, which,  however,  though  it  contained 
provision  for  religious  froedwn,  also  specially 
prohibited  all  attempts  at  proselyting.  Its 
operation  has  been  such  that,  while  eveir 
man  is  allowed  to  exereise  the  religious  ftuth 
which  he  already  profWes,  no  one  is  aUowod 


b) peraoade tnother  tochuigehiB  futh.  But 
SB  ID  all  other  couutriea,  the  actual  freedom 
of  religion  bae  been  found  to  depend  rsthcr  on 
the  spirit  of  the  government  and  the  people, 
thui  on  any  specific  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  though  ProtcBtant  tuiseionaries 
are  always  restricted  in  Greece,  they  yet 
encounter  but  few  ohstacles  whict  prudence 
and  address  may  not  remove  or  overcome. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitu- 
■  tion,  Mr.  Buel  returned  to  Greece  and  went 
to  reside  at  the  Piraeus,  where  Apostolos  had 
for  some  time  been  living.  He  immediately 
engaged  in  revising  the  translations  already 
made  by  Bfr.  Love,  of  books  for  schools  and 

?)pular  reading.  Of  these  the  principnl  was 
resident  Wayland's  "  Elements  of  Moral 
Science,"  a  work  which  has  since  passed 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  missionary  influ- 
ence, and  has  been  received  with  unusual 
fevor  by  teaiiiers,  professors  in  the  miiver- 
Bkty,  and  scholars  of  every  degree.  It  has 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Qymna- 
sa  and  Hellenic  schools  both  of  Greece  pro- 
per and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  has  become 
a  common  authority  in  morals  among  the 
people,  often  with  the  avowed  approval  of 
the  ecclesiastica  themselves. 

In  February,  1844,  the  mission  was  rein- 
tbrced  by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  Albert  N.  Ar- 
nold and  Mrs.  Arnold  and  Miss  S.  E.  Waldo, 
who  bad  been  appointed  b^  the  managers. 
Xho  ladies  immediately  associated  themselves 
with  Mrs.  Dickson  in  the  management  of  the 
,  schools.  Mr.  Arnold,  while  acmairmg  the 
language,  commenced  a  service  In  English  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  regiments  stationed 
at  Corfu.  Several  other  philanthropic  and 
religious  labors  which  bad  hitherto  been  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes,  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  Island,  were  now  iirconse- 
quenceof  his  removal  devolved  onMr.  Ar- 
nold. Tothesehisattentionwas  of  necessity 
mainly  confined  for  a  considerable  period 
after  bis  arrival,  and  in  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  republic  at  that  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  discontinuing  the  mission  was  seri- 
ouifly  entertained  by  the  managers.  At  their 


Board,  as  it  was  then  styled,  with  the  autho- 
rity to  discontinue  the  mission  so  boo"  " 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  co 
pondence  which  ensued,  however,  deter- 
mined the  committee  to  continue  tne 
sion  for  the  present  till  other  events  should 
enable  them  to  decide  more  confidently  re- 
specting its  final  issue.  This  experimcnthas 
wen  in  pn^ress  ever  since,  and  haa  perhaps 
exerted  an  unfriendly  influence  on  the  spirit 
and  labors  of  the  missionaries.  The  question 
has  been  considered  an  open  one  whethei 
the  mission  would  survive  the  changes  of  i 
few  years,  and  no  reinforcements  have  been 
Mut  to  strengthen  it    Its  memJDers,  how- 
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.  have  prosecuted  theirwoii  wlthsteadi- 
and  fidelity,  though  with  a  measure  of 

success  BO  small  as  toafibrd  but  little  encour- 
agement to  their  hopes  and  plans.  In  1846 
Mr.  Arnold  began  to  preach  in  the  Greek 
language  to  a  small  assembly  of  Greeka,  num- 
bering usuallj-  from  thirty  to  forty  .while  still 
continuing  his  other  labors  among  the  Eng- 
lish popuUtion  and  the  regiments  of  Corfu. 
The  school  of  Mrs.  Dickson  also  continued 
to  prosper,  and  awakened  a  wide  interest 
both  among  the  philanthropic  residents  of 
the  island  and  Christian  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Buel  continued  topreach 
and  prosecute  other  labors  at  the  Firieus, 
where  the  mission  was,  in  many  respects, 
ire  advantageouBly  situated  thui  it  could 
uv  at  Corfu,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Ionian 
Republic.  Its  influences  here  were  direct- 
ed to  the  people  of  Greece — the  descendants 
of  those  whose  genius  once  filled  the  world 
with  its  renown,  and  who  still  cherish  the 
and  traditions  of  their  apcient 
1  one  respect,  however,  the  mission 
has  encountered  greater  obstacles  here  than 
in  the  Republic,  and  this  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  power  of  the  "  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,"  as  it  is  stvled,  which  holds  the 
consciences  of  men  beneath  its  sway,  and 
tolerates  no  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  its 
established  faith.  It  controls  the  authority 
of  the  civil  aiagistrate,  directs  the  influence 
of  the  press,  and  oven  holds  the  courts  of  law 
in  bondage  to  its  spiritual  despotism.  The 
power  of  this  corrupt  combination  of  priesUy 
bigotry  and  aristocratic  pride  has  often  been 
brought  to  bear  on  those  who  have  sought 
the  instructions  of  the  American  mission- 
aries in  Qrecce,  and  in  some  instances  even 
upon  the  missionaries  themselves.  This  re- 
mark finds  its  most  prominent  illustration 
in  the  violent  and  inquisitorial  proceedings 

yinst  Doctor  King,  one  of  the  missionaries 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  is  verified  by  the  attempt  made  in  1847  to 
extJQguishtheBaptistMissionatthe  Pirteus. 
Mr.  Buel  was  suddenly  ordered  by  the  De- 
march  of  the  city  "  to  disnviss  the  school  il- 
legally taught  in  his  house."  The  order  was 
complied  with,  but  the  missionary  still  con- 
tinued his  Bible  class  and  preaching  on  Sun- 
day. A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Court  of  Ma^strates  and 
fined  50  drachmas  for  teaching  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  without  a  license.  The  case, 
however,  was  carried  before  the  Court  or 
Appeals  at  Athens,  and  ablj  at^cd  by  gen- 
Uemen  ardenUy  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
religious  freedom,  and  the  sentence  was  re- 
versed. It  was  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph 
of  free  principles,  and  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence highly  favorable  to  the  independence  of 
Protestant  missionaries  residing  in  the  coun- 
try. They  have  since  been  molested  less 
frequently  than  before,  though  by  no  means 
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e\en  dow  exempt  from  liability  Ui  annoj- 
ance  both  from  ^:0Tenuiient  and  people. 

Id  October,  1851,  Sir.  Arnold  removed 
from  Corfu  to  Athens.  This  step  waa  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  on  account  of  an  imprcB- 
fiion  which  had  long  prevailed  that  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  invested  with  independence 
and  nationalitj  aa  it  is,  ofTired  hj  far  the 
more  inriting  field  for  misuonary  labor. 
Mrs.  Dickson  remained  to  carry  on  her  flour- 
ishing and  ueeful  school  at  Corfu,  which  she 
still  continues  to  superintend  and  instruct. 
But  with  this  exception,  the  entire  mission 
since  the  autumn  of  1851  has  tieen  confined 
to  Athens  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Pirae- 
us. Its  members  have  here  continued  their 
accustomed  labors  with  comparatively  few 
and  feeble  religious  results,  but  to  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  intelligence  and  of  liberal  sen- 
timents they  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
an  important  part.  Tlie  native  converts 
have  at  no  period  numbered  more  tban 
seven,  but  these,  in  one  of  their 
tiona  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  cl^m 
the  most  mim^roue  Protestant  commi 
in  Greece.  Amid  tlie  changes  which  . 
now  going  on  both  m  t^e  kingdom  and  the 
public  of  Greece,  the  missionaries  still  cling 
to  the  hope  that,  new  opportunities  may  be 
presented  for  bringing  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  contact  with  the  minds  of 
the  nation.  There  ia  said  to  be  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  faith  and 
mode  of  worship,  and  an  indication  that  the 
beginning  of  a  Protestant  reformation  may 
not  be  distant.  Meanwhile  the  missionaries 
prosecuting  such  labors  as  their  hands  find 
to  do,  are  waiting  to  take  adranta^  of  every 
ch&i^  that  may  favor  the  dissemination  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity  among  the 
people  of  the  country.  Prop.  W.  Gaumell. 

&atutic3  of  the  Afismon /or  1854.— Sta- 
tions, 3  ;  Missionaries,  2  ;  Female  assistants, 
3  i  Native  preacher,  1  i  Churches,  1  ;  Com- 
municants, 10 ;  Schools,  1 ;  Pupils,  52. 

GREEN-KEY:  A  station  of  the  Moravi- 
ans on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 

GREENLAND:  (See  Labrador  and 
Greerdatid.) 

GRENADA:  One  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, about  20  miles  in  length  and  10  __ 
breadth.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans,  also 
of  the  ProMgation  Society. 

QREEQREE :  A  cbarm  worn  h^  the 
lives  of  Africa,  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits.    These  charms  are  of  various  kinds 
and  foiTOB,  accordingwith  the  stupid  notionB 
of  a,  fetish  religion. 

GRIQUATOWN:  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Afnca,530  miles 
north-oast  of  Cape  Town.with  8  out^stations. 

GROENCKLOOJF :  A  station  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  in  South  Africa,  40  miles  north 
of  Cape  Town. 


OREEN-EET— HERTEr  ISLAITDS. 


GDANGA :  A  station  <A  ^  Weskyus 
in  KaOraria,  8.  Africa. 

GUIANA:  (See  BritUh  Qwma  and  ' 
Wat  Indiei.) 

GUNGBEB:  A  sUtion  of  the  .London 
Missionary  Society  in  Hindoslan. 

GUY'S  HILL:  A  station  of  tbeWeslej- 

is  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

HABAI:  A  station  of  the  Wesleju 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Friendly  hiaiide. 

HADGEE,  or  HADJI:  The  title  of  i  Mo- 
hammedan who  performs  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

HANA :  A  station  of  tho  American  Bou4 

the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Maui.    1 

situated  in  a  beautiAil  locality,  Ibe  nhole 

country  being  crowned  with  the  richest  Te- 

dure.     In  front  of  the  mission  house  ia  ki 

imenBeblufi;withaprecipice400recthlgh,  I 
-^  which  arc  two  caves,  in  one  of  which  tndi-  I 
tion  saya  Kaahumanu  was  bom,  and  in  the  1 
otberaursed.  \ 

HANKEY:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  neti  ' 
Gamtoos,  with  an  out-station  at  Krmt  F>» 
tein,  commenced  in  I82S.  The  site  of  this 
station  is  on  a  dry,  barren  land,  near  the 
Gamtoos  river,  surrounded  by  hills,  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  sustaining  a  large  peculation. 
Here  the  genius  and  activity  of  the  misntO' 
ary  have,  by  much  perseverance,  triumphed 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  in  making  a 
tunnel  throi^h  one  of  these  bills,  leading  the 
waters  of  the  Gamtoos  over  a  large  tract  of 
land,  thus  giving  the  people  labor,  and  afford- 
ine  the  means  of  support  and  comfort. 

HARMATTAN :  A  dry  easterly  wind  in 
Africa,  which  destroys  vegetation. 

HASTINGS:  A  town  of  liberaUd  Afii- 
cans,  in  the  River  District)  Sierra  Leone, 
West  ^Africa,  near  Regent's  Town:  Church 


containing  fourtribes  of  natives,  among  whom 
tho    Church    Missionary    Society   have  a 

HAWAII :  The  Urgeat  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  group,  bein^  97  miles  in  length  and 
78  in  breadth,  280  m  circumference,  contaii^- 
ing  a  surface  of  4,000  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  ia  near 
the  sea-shore,  along  whidi  tho  towns  and 
villages  of  the  natives  are  thickly  scattered. 
A  gradual  and  nnbrokea  ascent  leads  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  summits  of  three  mount- 
ains which  enclose  a  central  valley,  the  crater 
of  an  immense  volcano,  called  Mauna  Lo^ 
The  American  Board  hare  6  stations  <hi  this 

HAYH:    See  Wm  Indiet. 

HENTHADA:  Alareetown  insoothem 
Burmah  on  the  Irrawaddy,  120  miles  from 
Rangoon.  A  station  of  the  mission  of  th« 
km.  Baptist  Missionary  Utiion  in  Bormih. 

HERVBY  ISLANDS :     A  group  of  is- 
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Unds  in  the  Soatiiern  Pacific,  sitnated  be- 
tween Ut  19°  and  21''  S.,  and  long.  156°  and 
161°  West.  It  embracea  Mongaia,  Atiu, 
AituUki,  JIauke,  Mitiaro,  and  Herrej's 
Island.    Population,  7,000. 

HIERARCHY :   An  ecclesiastical  sjstem, 
comprehemiing  different  orders  of  clct^. 

niLO:  A  district  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  fonning,  in  connec- 
tion with  Puna,  the  parish  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Coan,  formerly  a  miasionurj  of  the  American 
Board,  now  pastor  of  the  native  charch, 
'  from  whom  he  receives  his  support. 

HIXDOSTAN:  Boundariemnd Surface.— 
The  name //I'nrfosfan,  was  given  to  the  south- 
ern portion  of  India  by  the  Persians,  and 
signifies, literallj-,  ■' negro"  and •'negroland." 
But  aa  now  used,  to  designate  the  edtire 
country  south  of  the  Ilimalaya  mountains, 
the  terra  is  of  Buropcan  origin.  The  vast 
triangular  country,  called  itindostan,  lies 
between  the  9th  «nd  35th  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  bo.nndcd  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  the  highest  in  tlie 
world,  on  the  N.  E.  and  N.  W.,  by  the  rivers 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Indus,  and  on  every 
other  aide  by  the  ocean.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  over  1,200,000  square  miles,  or  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  estimated  area  of  Europe. 
The  proportion  of  solid  land  is  even  greater 
than  this,  on  account  of  the  absence  ofinland 
waters.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  of  a 
very  marked  character.  In  the  northern 
portion  are  three  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
rising,  one  higher  than  the  other,  as  we  pro- 
ceed northward,  with  elevated  valleys  be- 
tween. These  valleys,  themselves,  are  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the : 
The  east  and  west  Ghauts  are  also  noted 
Ringea,  some  of  their  granite  peaks  rising  to 
the  height  of  8,000  feet,  ITie  great  coal 
field,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  thi 
country,  is  65  miles  in  length  and  12  i 
lireadtn,  running  on  both  sides  of  the  rive 


consumed  in  Calcutta  for  forges  and  steam 
navigation.  The  geology  of  Ilindostan  is 
very  simple,  compared  with  that  of  European 
countries,  consisting  of  only  four  classes  of 
rocks,  vis.;  the  granite,  the  sand-stone  and 
clar  slate,  the  trap,  and  the  alluvial. 

Rivtrt  attd  iuAe».— The  rivers  of  this 
country  have  their  sources  either  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  or  within  the  great 
central  table-land.  The  principal  of  uiese 
are  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges.  The 
first  of  these,  from  its  source  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  is  about  350  miles.  Having  a  rapid 
current,  and  passing  generally  througha  wild 
and  inhospitable  country,  it  is  of  but  little 
use  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The  Ganges 
has  its  sourcu  in  about  20  degrees  N.  lat. 
and  runs  1,350  miles,  emptying  into  the  Baj 
of  Bengal,  a  few  miles  from  theBrahmaputra. 
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The  Ganges  has  several  important  branches, 
as  the  Soane,  the  Hoogly,  the  Jumna,  tc. 
Hindofitan  contains  no  lakes  of  importance, 
either  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  at  least  none  that 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  N.  America, 
—  even  of  Switierltnd  or  Scotland.  , 

Coaet  arul  Climate.— The  coast  of  Hindos- 
n  is  very  little  broken  by  inlets  of  the  sea. 
The  only  gulfs  of  importance  are  those  of 
Cutch  and  Cambary.  The  only  good  harbor 
is  that  of  Bombay.  Tho  climate  of  the 
country  is  greatly  diversified,  owing  in  part 
to  its  alternation  of  lofty  mountain  ranges 
and  deep  valleys;  partly,  also,  <o  tho  mon- 
soons, which,  as  a  general  rule,  blow  from 
the  N.  E.  during  the  serene  temperate 
months  of  Winter,  and  from  tho  S.  Vf,  during 
the  tempestuous  and  hot  or  rainy  months  of 
summer.  Tho  year  has  been  generally 
divided  into  three  well-defloed  seasons,  viz., 
tho  hot,  the  wet,  and  the  cold.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Bombay  is  82°  Fah,  At 
Sladras  the  mean'tcm'peraturc  is  84",  and  at 
Dawar,  on  tho  table-land.  It  is  75°.  At  Cal- 
cutta it  is  79°,  In  May,  tho  hottest  month, 
the  thermometer  rises  at  Calcutta,  to  100°,  and 
in  winter  it  falls  nearly  to  the  freezing  point. 
Native  Population. — The  number  of  abor- 
iginal races  in  Hindostan,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  &c.,  is  very  great.  Of  these 
races,  eight  hare  been  considered  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  degree  of  supe- 
riority in  civilization,  the  arts,  language,  litci^ 
aturc,  and  the  richer  and  moreextensivo  terri- 
tories which  they  occupy.  These  are  the  Ben- 
gaiee,  Orii/a,  Mahratla,  Giyratee,  Telinga, 
Tamil,  Karnata,  and  Hindi,  or  Hindoatanee. 
The  Bengalee  nation  occupies  abovo  80,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  land,  chiefly  within  tho 
delta  of  theOanges,  and  comprises  a  population 
of  neariy  25,000,000.  Tho  Tamil  nation  oc- 
cupies 56,000  square  miles,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  7,000,000.  The  Telinga  people 
occupy  100,000  square  miles  of  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  tbe  pennisula,  and  number  proba- 
bly 7,000,000or8,000,000.  The  Oriya  nation^ 
covering  17,000  square  miles  <jf  the  low  land 
which  connects  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  with 
the  south  peninsula,  numbers  about  4:,000|000, 
The  Mahratta  nation  extends  over  nearly 
200,000  square  miles,  between  tho  22d  and 
23d  d^rees  of  N.  lat.,  and  its  population  is 
estimated  at  about  12,000,000  of  people.  The 
Karnata,  or  Canara  nation,  numbers  about 
5,000,000,  and  are  found  upon  the  extensivo 
table-land  south  of  the  18th  deg.,  N.  lat.  Tho 
people  speaking  the  Hindostanee  language, 
occupy  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  Of 
the  Ganges,  and  number  about  20,000,000. 
The  moat  enterprising  of  these  nations,  it  is 
to  be  obsened,  have  occasionally  passed, 
either  as  conquerors  or  coloniata,  into  the 
terrilories  of  each  other,  or  of  their  neigh- 
bors.   Thus  we  find  colonies  of  the  Taimls 
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settled  in  the  Malayalim,  of  Telincae  in 
Karnata  aod  the  Tamil  coun^,  of  Af&hrftt- 
tas  in  the  Telingk,  Tamil,  and  Kamata  coun- 
tricB,  &c.  These  colonies  not  unfrcquently 
preserve  their  national  language,  their  ori- 
ginal manners,  and  their  puritv  of  descent, 
ia  their  adopted  countries.  The  barbarous 
and  saTage  tribes  of  India  are  to  be 
found  in  tlie  recesses  of  mountain^  never  in 
the  fertile  plains  or  extensive  tablo-lands. 
These  barbarous  tribes  are  considered  abori- 
ginal, in  common  with  others  of  the  plai 
and  their  savage  character  is  ascribed  to 
their  unfavorable  situation,  and  the  hoetilitj 
of  the  powerful  occupants  of  the  lower  and 
more  fertile  regions. 

Foreign  Settiert. — Besides  the  original 
and  peculiar  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  a 
crowd  of  foreign  colonists  or  aettlera  of 
different  natioDE,  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  present  population  of  the  country. 
Tbey  arc  confined  to  particular  spots,  or  scat- 
tered indiscriminately  over  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  their  arrival,  or  other 
causes.  These  several  classes  of  foreign 
population,  following  the  order  of  their  sup- 
posed arrival,  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Jews, 
Syrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armeniana,  Par- 
sees,  Persians,  Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks, 
Abyssinians,  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch, 
French,  Danes,  and  Chinese. 

Religions. — The  principal  religion  of  the 
130,000,000  of  Hindostan— about  one-half 
the  population  of  Europe — is  Brahminism, 
(which  see.)  The  other  forms  of  religion 
are  the  Jain,  Bddhist,  Seik,  Klohammcdan, 
and  Christian.  The  first  of  these  forms  of 
religion  prevuls  chiefly  in  the  great  provinces 
of  Gujrat  and  Talawa,  on  the  western  shore 
of  India,  but  more  or  less  of  it  is  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  The  Budbist 
religion  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Bahar,  within  the  great  plain  of  th^  Ganges ; 
but  though  so  prevalent  in  Ceylon,  and  i:* 
countries  to  the  £.  and  N.,  it  is  nearly  e: 
tinct  in  Hindostan.     The  Seik  form  of  reli 


The  Mohammedan  religion  appeared  in  In- 
dia about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
and  its  adherents  are  supposed,  for  all  India, 
to  amount  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
population.  The  Christians  abound  most 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country.  The 
greater  number  arc  Nestorians,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  hare  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  labors  of  Greek  missionaries  from  Syria, 
as  early  as  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  Most 
of  the  remainder  are  Catholics,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Portuguese  and  persons  converted 
by  Portuguese  raissionaries. 

Languages. — There  are  more  than  fifty 
native  languages  spoken  throughout  Hindos- 
tan. The  Hindoos  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country  are  acquamtcd  with  three  dead 


languages,  viz. :  the  Sanecrit,  the  Saraswattr 
or  Pracrit,  and  the  Pali.  Of  these  three,  the 
Sanscrit  contains  internal  evidence  of  Iwing 
the  oldest.  It  was  the  language  of  a  people 
who,  according  to  a  very  prolwble  Hindoo 
tradition  occupied  the  Jumna,  a  little  to  tbe 
N.  W.  of  Delhi,  and  with  it  probably  origin- 
ated the  Brahminical  religion,  and  the  first 
davra  of  Hindoo  civilization.  The  Pracrit 
was  the  langu^e  that  succeeded  it  in  the 
same  country,  and  it  seems  to  bear  the  same 
sort  of  relatjon  to  it  that  the  Italian  does  to  ■ 
the  Latin.  The  Pali  is  a  luiguage  that 
sprung  up  in  the  provuice  of  Bobar.  Of  this 
also,  the  Sanscrit  forms  the  ground-work. 
With  the  people  speakii^  the  Pali  language 
spni^  up  the  religion  of  Budha ;  and  the 
Pali  is  to  this  day  the  sacred  language  of  all 
the  Asiatic  nations  who  have  Budhism  for 
their  national  worship.  The  existence  of 
these  three  languages,  that  have  necessarily 
ceased  to  be  spoken  affords  evidence  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civilization.  One 
~  ~  other  of  the  languages  in  question,  is  more 

less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  ever^'  lan- 
guage of  Hindostan,  but  also  with  the  lan- 
'uages  of  most  of  the  neighboring  countries. 
Co  the  north  they  form  tie  ground-work  of 
these  langu^cs,  as  Latin  does  of  Italian ;  to 
the  south  they  are  engrafted  on  the  language 
somewhat  as  the  Freneh  is  on  our  ^xon 
tongue.  The  literary  Hindoos  reckon  that 
there  are  ten  cultivated  Uncui^s,  having  a 
written  character  and  a  literature,  file 
enumeration  of  these  languages,  however,  ia 
not  very  diatluct  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times.  The  Hindee  is  the  most  cultivated 
and  generally  spoken  of  all  the  native  lan- 
guages of  Hindostan.  Besides  the  local  lan- 
guage of  each  district,  the  Hindee  is  com- 
monly spoken  by  all  persons  of  education, 
throughout  all  parts  of  India.  Of  the  dead 
langu^fes  the  Sanscrit  is  as  much  studied  in 

'ia  as  the  Latin  is  in  Europe.    Then  there 

eight  languages  spoken  by  avery  numer- 
population,  twenty  spoken  by  a  people 

.  numerous  but  still  civilized,  and  at  least 
thirty  spoken  by  rude  tribes  ;  makii^  in  all 
flfty-eigot  living  languages.  This  may  bo 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  all  India 
was  never  subiect  to  on*  government,  and 
never  thoroughly  united  in  lai^  masses.  To 
the  native  languages  above  enumerated, roust 
be  added  the  Persian,  as  much  used  as  Latin 
'"  ia  Europe;  the  Arabic,  often  studied  from 
-jligious  motives;  the  Portuguese,  a  good 
deal  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  maritimo 
coast ;  and  the  English,  which  is  making 
considerable  progress. 

Literature. — The  largest  portion  of  Hin- 
doo literature  is  contained  in  the  dead  San- 
Ecrit,  that  which  is  found  in  the  living  lan- 
guages being  little  else  than  translations, 
or  paraphrases  from  it.  To  Hindoo  litera- 
ture in  any  language,  prose  compoiition  Is 


hardlj  knowo.  Every  thing  is  in  veree, 
even  worka  on  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
grammar.    These  f&cta  are  eridence  of  great 


literature  has  made  little  progresa.  The  two 
most  celebrated  works  of  Hindoo  literature 
are  the  Mahabarat  and  the  Ramajaiia  ;  the 
one  giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Bharat, 
and  the  other,  the  adventures  of  Kama,  king 
of  Ayndhyagasupposedincaroation  of  Vishnu, 
the  '■  Preserrer  of  the  Hindoo  Triad," 
These  fidJoos  are  considered  not  oal;  ei' 
travagant  and  contradictory  to  all  the  physi- 
cal laws  of  the  globe,  bat  prolix,  trifling  and 
childish  to  the  laGt  degree. 

Science. — Hindoo  science  is  confined  chiefly 
to  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomy, Tliey  are  allowed  to  be  the  invent- 
oiB  of  the  system  of  notation,  which  the 
Arabs  borrowed  from  them  and  we  from  the 
Arabs.  Id  the  science  of  geography,  medi- 
cine, botany,  &c.,  the  Hindoos  are  exh^mely 
ignorant.  In  grammar  they  have  made  large 
pretensions,  but  they  have  constructed  no 
grammar  of  any  living  language,  the  Sanscrit 
being  the  only  Unguagc  wni(£  has  been  sub- 
jected to  rules.  In  astronomy  the  Hindoos 
pride  themselves,  but  inthis  they  can  lay  no 
claim  to  originality ;  neither  have  they  ever 
applied  it  to  any  practical  purposes,  except 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  to  reckoning 

Arts  and  AgricuUitre.—'Ibe  arts  in  which 
the  Hindoos  hare  made  the  greatest  progress 
are  agriculture,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  archi- 
tecture. Their  agricultural  implements  are 
simple  and  rude,  and  their  mode  of  using 
them  equally  bo.  Their  greatest  skill  in 
agriculture  h»e  been  displayed  in  works  of 
irrigation,  consisting  of  embankments,  reser- 
Toirs  or  tanks,  and  wells.  The  reservoirs 
are  often  of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  con- 
Terting  4,000  or  S  000  acres  of  dreary,  sandy 
desert,  into  productive  corn-fields.  Their 
wells  are  often  sunk  to  the  depth  of  300 
feet  The  articles  cultivated  by  tne  Hindoos 
from  very  early  times  are  wheat,  barley, 
rico,  millet,  puUe,  sugar-cane,  mustard — the 
cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms — cardamoms, 
black-pepper,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  indigo, 
madder,  and  the  banana — also  many  other 
productions  common  to  the  climate.  The 
ox,  horse,  bog,  hnS&lo,  elephant,  dog,  sheep, 
and  goat  have  been  domesticated  and  used 
by  the  Hindoos  irom  the  earliest  antiquity. 
The  common  poultry  is  of  equal  antiquity 
among  them. 

In  the  art  of  weaving  the  Hindoos  were 
akilled  at  a  rery  early  period,  particularly  in 
the  weaving  of  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of 
the  Thibetian  goat.  The  cotton  plant  is 
grown  almost  every  where  in  Hindostan. 
Their  silk  weaving  has  never  equaled  that 
of  GUoa,  the  raw  material  being  inferior. 


The  Cashmerians,  the  mannbcturera  of  the 
well  known  shawls  which  bear  their  name, 
are  descended  from  the  genuine  Hindoos, 
who  were  tJte  nearest  neighbors  to  the  rudu 
tribes  to  whom  the  shawl  goat  belonged. 
The  invention  of  the  shawl  manufacture  may 
therefore  bo  fairly  ascribed  to  the  Eiudoos. 
Their  architecture  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
except  that  which  is  dedicated  to  religion. 
Their  temples,  however,  are  more  disUn- 
guished  for  their  m^nitude  and  durabil- 
ity, than  for  their  grandeur  ur  l^eauty.  The 
Mohammedans  introduced  a  much  higher 
order  of  architecture,  in  the  construction  of 
their  mosques  and  mausoleums.  In  useful 
architectnre,such  as  dwelling  houses,  bridges, 
roads,  &&,  the  Hindoos  have  made  very  Ut- 
ile progrei. 

Phyncal  and  htUUecttial  Character. — In 
respect  to  race,  the  Hindoos  have  been  ro- 
ganied  by  naturalists  as  belonging  to  what 
they  coll  the  Caucasian  or  European  ;  buf 
this  is  proved  by  the  best  modem  writers  to 
be  untrue.  The  Eurt^>eBn  is  white,  the  Hin- 
doo bUck,  or  nearly  so.  The  European  has 
an  endless  variety  in  the  color  of  the  bur 
and  of  the  eye,  while  with  the  Hindoo  the 
hur  is  always  black,  and  the  eye  a  dark 
brown.  In  physical  force,  the  Hindoo  is 
below  not  only  the  European,  but  even  the 
Arab,  the  Persian,  and  the  Chinese.  The 
intellectual  character  of  the  Hindoos  corres- 
ponds to  their  physical.  They  have  subtil- 
ty,  but  not  much  originality  or  pracUcal 
good  sense.  In  vigor  and  manlmess  of 
mind  ther  are  below  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 
In  moral  character  tbo  Hindoos  rank  ex- 
tremely low.  Candor,  integrity,  and  ingen- 
uousness- of  mind,  cannot  Be  said  to  exist 
among  tJiem.  Judicial  perjury  is  said  to  bo 
practiced  in  Hindostan  on  a  wider  scale  than 
m  any  other  country.  The  Hindoos  are  gen- 
erally credited  with  frugality,  patience,  do- 
cility, and  even  industry ;  but  their  frugality 
is  akin  to  avarice,  and  their  docility  U)  pas- 
siveness.  They  about  as  readily  submit  to 
wrong  and  oppression,  as  moke  an  effort  to 
improve  their  condition. 

BriiUh  flufe.— The  great  body  of  the  Hin- 
doos had,  for  six  centuries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  British  government,  been 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  of 
foreigners  more  energetic  than  themselves, 
and  also  more  civilized.  Their  conquerors 
were  Asiatics,  with  complexion,  manners, 
customs,  &c,  approaching  to  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  to  a  considerable  extent 
associated.  Even  in  matters  of  religion, 
where  the  difference  was  widest,  a  good  de- 
gree of  toleration  was  allowed,  and  the  Hin- 
doo converis  to  Mohammedanism  were  ad- 
missible to  the  highest  offices  of  state.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Hindoos  were  rather 
gainers  by  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  do- 
minion. 
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British  rule  may  bo  considered  as  naving 
been  practically  eetAbtished  in  India  for  a 
period  of  about  CO  years.  This  goTemment, 
in  its  practical  operation,  may  be  regarded 
as  Bu  enlightened  despotism ;  a  good  deal 
controlled  by  the  public  opinion  of  English- 
men on  the  spot,  and  to  a  much  smaller  eZ" 
tent  by  Parliament  and  public  opinion  in 
England.  The  British  Government  in  India 
has  been  dirided  into  three  periods,  the  last 
of  which  commenced  in  1814,  and 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  influx  of 
Europeans  into  India  since  IS14,  has  result- 
ed in  something  like  a  public  and  independ- 
ent opinion  at  the  principal  seats  of  com- 
merce, whiph  serves  to  modify  the  despotic 
character  of  the  government.  The  press  of 
India,  which  was  formerly  under  a  rigorous 
censorship,  is  now  thrown  open,  and  em- 
ploys itself  in  redressing  public  and  private 
vrongs.  The  government  which  England 
administers  in  India  is  in  many  respects  op- 
nressivo,  and  Uablo  to  great  abuses.  An 
English  writer  says^  "It  is  not  a  national 
government,  nor  is  it  as  yet  a  government 
carried  on  by  conquerors  who  nave  made 
the  slightest  progress  towards  naturalization 
or  amalgamation  with  the  party  governed. 
We  arc  aliens  in  blood,  in  manners,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  religion,  canring  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  80,000,000  of  people,  and  ex- 
ercising a  control  over  50,000,000  more,  at  a 
distance  of  12,000  miles.  The  local  govern- 
ment is  purely  vicarial,  and  the  essential  ad- 
ministration rests  with  men  residing  at  a 
vast  distance,  who  never  saw  the  country, 
and  who  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  its 
manners  and  institutions.  These  men  them- 
selves are  perpetually  changing,  and  look 
upon  Indian  affairs  as  matters  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance  to  domestic  and  Euro- 
pean politics.  The  local  governments,  in- 
stead of  being  responsible  to  the  parties 
whose  administration  they  conduct,  arc  only 
amenable  for  their  acts  to  their  political 
friends  in  Europe,  while  the  aflwrs  of  India 
are  too  complex,  too  extensive,  and  too  re- 
molo,  to  Ije  understood  by,  or  for  the  most 
part,  to  eacite  any  interest  in,  the  people 
and  Parliament  of  England.  In  India,  gene- 
rally, the  acts  of  the  local  government  are 
secretly  prepared  without  consulting  or  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  the  parties  for  whom 
the  laws  are  made." 

However  true  and  just  these  statements 
may  be,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
which  it  is  more  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
With  evident  candor  and  fairness,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Board,  in  their  re- 
port for  1846,  say : 

"  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  fact  that  the 
British  government  in  India  is  almost  every 
year  asBuming  a  more  Christian  character,  I 
and  adopting  a  more  humane  and  liberal 
policy.    The  declaration  of  the  government' 


now  is,  that  it  is  not  pledged  to  the  support 
or  countenance  of  Hindooism,  that  the  prm- 
ciple  which  guides  it  is,  that  all  religions 
professed  by  its  subjects  shall  be  equally  tol- 
erated and  protected ;  and  that,  contrary  to 
what  has  ^11  recently  been  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  Hindoo  may  embrace  Christianity 
and  break  caste  without  the  forfeiture  of 
property,  or  any  other  of  his  civil  rights  and 
immunities.  On  this  principle  the  govern- 
ment is  going  steadily  forward,  suppressing 
those  disgusting  and  inhuman  rites  connect- 
ed with  Hindooism  which  war  upon  society, 
correct!:^  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  unnatural  state  of  things  wbica 
has  long  prevailed  in  India,  encouraging  edu- 
cation, Qie  arts  and  usages  of  more  enlirfit- 
ened  nations,  and  giving  Christian  truth  free 
scope  to  esert  its  purifying  and  elevating 
~ower  over  the  public  mind.  In  this  manner 
rod  is  breaking  down  barriers  and  opening 
the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  Qospel  in 
India." 

This  view  of  the  natnre  and  influence  of 
British  rule  in  India,  corresponds  with  the 
still  more  recent  statements  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  will  be  regarded  as  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  tcmponl 
and  inddental  evils  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 

Amebican  Board. — The  missions  of  the 
American  Board  in  Hindostan,  or  India, 
have  been  of  long  standing,  and  have  been 
eminently  successfiil.  They  now  occnpy 
five  distinct  fields,  viz :  Bombay,  Ahmednug- 
gur.Satara,  Ktdapur,  and  Madrat,  Of  the 
work  accomplished  at  each  of  these  places 
only  a  comprehensive  view  can  be  given,  and 
this  will  be  best  done  by  noticii^  each  field 

^^ratelv,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Bomtou— The  first  missionaries  of  the 
Board  to  India  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  June 
181 2,  and  were  followed  bj  others  in 
August.  These  brethren  all  received  their 
instructions  from  tlie  Board  at  Salem,  Feb. 
7, 1812,  and  BB  this  was  the  first  foreign 
missionary  enterprise  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commiasioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
these  its  first  missionaries,  their  names  may 
properly  be  given.  They  were.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel 
Newell,  Gordon  Hall,  and  Luther  Rice,  (hi ' 
reaching  Calcutta,  they  found   the   country 

embroiled  in  war.  that  to  enter  npon  a 

ssion  there  was  impossible,  and  alter  a 
little  delay,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  proceed- 
ed to  Bombay.  (For  a  description  of  the 
place,  see  article,  Bombay.)  Mr.  Judson 
and  Mr.  Bice^  soon  after  reaching  Calcutta, 
changed  their  sentiments  and  joined  the 
Baptist  mission.  Hr.  Newell  spent  some 
time  in  viaiUng  the  Isle  of  Prance  and  Cey- 
lon,  before  going  to  Bombay.    It  was  left  to 
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Meesrs.  Hall  t  Hott,  therefore,  to  commeDce 
the  first  miBBioD  of  the  Bo&rd  id  India.  At 
first  Uiey  were  embarrassed  bj  the  opposi' 

tion  of  uie  government,  and  it  was  not  till 
early  in  the  jear  1814  that  the  misBionaries 
"were  fiurlf  settled  in  their  work."  Never 
did  men  show  a  more  earnest,  self-eacriflc- 
ing  derotioD  to  their  Master.  In  a  letter 
dated  September,  1815,  the  missionaries 
say ;  "  We  bare  made  bo  much  prollciencj 
in  the  &khratta  language  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  upon  the  great  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  We  have  also  com- 
menced the  work  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tores  into  the  Mahratta  language."  Two 
months  later  they  say :  "We  have  translated 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  several  tracts, 
copies  of  which  are  now  in  circulation  among 
th»  heathen."  In  November,  1816,  Mr. 
'  Bardwell  and  his  wife  reached  Bombay,  and 
joined  the  mission.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  first  printing-presa  at  Bombay  went  into 
operation, and  1,500  copies  of  a  Scripture  tract 
of  eight  pages  were  isBued.  During  this  year 
>Iso,the  establisliment  and  care  of  schools  was 
entered  upon.  Thus,  in  three  years  from  the 
time  of  enteiing  this  field,  these  devoted  ser- 
rants  of  Christ  were  preaching  the  Oospc! 
to  the  benighted  Hindoos  in  their  native 
tongue,  circulating,  from  their  own  press, 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  tracts, 
and  gathering  heathen  children  and  youth 
into  the  mission  schools.  In  1818  they  had 
eleven  schools,  and  sis  hundred  boys  under 
instruction.  In  view  of  bo  important  a  fact 
the  missionaries  say:  ''In  these  schools  wc 
seem  to  see  a  thousand  Hindoo  hands  at 
work,  from  year  to  year,  in  imdermining  the 
fabric  of  Hindoo  idolatry." 

In  1818  the  mission  reported  three  sta- 
tions,— one  the  scat  of  the  mission,  in  the 
"  great  native  town  of  Bombay ;"  one  at  Ma- 
him,  about  sis  miles  north,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thousand ;  and  a  third 
at  Tannah,  the  chief  town  of  Salsctte, distant 
from  Bombay  about  twenty-five  miles,  and 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  a 
dense  and  wide  spread  population  on  the 
continent.  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Graves  oc- 
cupied the  out-stations.  During  this  j'ear, 
OaranjOj  an  island  near  Bombay,  containing 
10,000  mhabitants,  was  explored ;  and  also 
Choule,  a  place  npon  the  coast  thirty  miles 
Booth  of  Bombay.  Places  still  farther  dis- 
tant were  also  visited,  and  their  population 
and  condition  ascertained.  The  schools  had 
DOW  increased  to  twenty-five,  with  1200  hea- 
then children  and  a  hundred  Jewish,  and  as 
many  more  of  occasional  attendants ;  and 
me«nwhi!e  the  mission  press  was  constantly 
turning  off  portions  of  Scripture,  tracts,  and 
elementary  school  books.  Thus  rapidly  did 
the  field  whiten  under  their  labors. 

In  November,  1821,  Mr.  Bardwell  arrived 
at  Boston  with  hie  wife  and  child,  he  having 


been  compelled  to  leave  the  mission  on  ac- 
countof  declining  health.  Four  months  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Bardwell,  the  mission 
sustained  another  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Newell,  who,  as  haa  been  stated,  was 
one  of  the  four  young  men  who  first  offered 
themsclveB  to  the  Board  as  missionaries  to 
any  part  of  the  heathen  world.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  cholera  morbus.  In  1822  a  tnission 
chapel  was  erected  at  Bombay,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $4,500,  QI,T0O  of  which  was 
subscribed  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  the 
rest  in  this  country.  The  dedication  of  this 
first  Christian  temple  on  the  weBtern  side  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1823,  and  was  a  memorable  event. 
The  dedication  services,  with  the  eiception 
of  one  English  hymn,  were  all  in  the  Mah- 
ratta language.  In  the  following  Juno  the 
observance  of  the  monthly  concert  was  com- 
menced in  this  chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  1822,  the  missionaries 
sent  out  two  Jewish  Bchoolmasters,  with 
6,000  copies  of  extracts  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  numerous  tracts,  in  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage, for  distribution  among  the  people. 
They  had  scattered  about  2,000  copies,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  the  local  authorities 
and  Bent  back  with  their  books  to  Bombay, 
the  Governor  in  Council  saying  that  books 
exposing  the  corruptions  of  heathenism 
would  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
1824  the  misBion  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Frost  and  Mrs.  Graves;  but  it 
was  visited  with  sore  bereavement  soon 
after,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Nichols  of  the  Tan- 
nah station,  who  had  been  seven  years 
among  the  heathen,  most  of  the  time  prea<^- 
ing  to  ihem  in  their  native  language. 

In  1825  a  society  was  formed  at  Bombay, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Governor, 
called  the  Bombay  Native  School  Bookand 
School  Society,  designed  to  promote  'the 
education  of  Hindoo  children.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  missionaries  were  able  to  report 
very  gratifying  progress  in  the  education  of 
heathen  girls,  in  spite  of  the  strong  native 
prejudices,  75  being  under  instruction.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  schools 
was  1,750,  133  of  them  of  Jewish  parentage. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1826,  the  mission 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hall,  one  of  the  two  hy  whom  the  mission 
of  the  Board  at  Bombay  was  eatablished.  . 
He  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  while  on  a 
preachii^  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  died 
in  eight  or  nine  honrs.  One  of  his  last  ef- 
forts was,  an  appeal  to  American  Christians 
in  behalf  of  the  12,000,000  of  people  who 
speak  the  Mahratta  language,  and  on  whom 
the  Bombay  mission  might  be  brought  to 
bear.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Tiili,  an 
important  event  occurred,  viz. :  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  Bombay  Missionary  Union,"  an 
association  of  miasionariee  of  the  London, 
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tbe  Church,  ud  the  Scottish  HiMtonar}-  So- 
cietie*,  which  bad  etations  in  Tarioua  puta 
of  Iiidu,  and  those  of  the  American  Board. 
Hie  members  of  these  missions  all  iuiit«d  on 
the  basis  of  the  distingnishing  doctrines  of 
the  Beformation,  and  for  their  common  bene* 
fit.  It  presented  a  pleasing  instance  of  mu- 
toalcharitj  uid  afTccttoo,  among  thoee  who 
were  striTing  alike  for  the  eTaug^lization  of 
the  heathen.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hall,  the  stations  at  Makim  and  Tannah 
were  giren  up,  and  in  1S2C  Mr.  Graves  was 
the  omj  miseionaij  of  the  Board  »t  Bom- 

In  1827,  Ser.  Messrs.  Cyras  Stone  and 
D.  0.  Allen  joined  the  mission,  having  em- 
barked at  Boston  in  June  of  that  year.  Doi^ 


pageB,  indniUng  a  Mahntta  reniaB  of  tlie 
N'ew  Testament ;  fire  natires  had  been  re- 
ceired  to  the  MiBBcn  Chnrcfa  ;  and  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  preached  to  manj  tfaonsaDdi  m 
the  streets  and  marbt  places  of  Bonfaay 
and  on  the  ccntineiit.  A  native  tempennce 
society  was  also  formed  in  IS^  on  tl» 
principle  of  total  abEtinmce  Inm  the  tse  at 
ardent  spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  aiul  othet 
intAzieatin<r  drugs. 

Ahmednugj^nr  was  first  ocenpied  as  a  da- 
>n  in  December,  1$3L  It  is  09  the  CoDti- 
-  .nt,  175  miles  north-east  from  Bonbay; 
and  Messrs.  Read  and  Bogss  were  the  fint 
this  field.  In  describing  the 
place,  they  «ay :  *■  There  are  at  hnlst  fif^ 
'iUages  within  twenty  miles  of  Ahmeduns 


ing   this  year  the  Missionary   Union,  just  |^r.     Short  tears  have  been  made 


nuned,  formed  a  "  General  Tract  Society,' 
to  aid  Christians  of  all  denominations  il 
their  efforts  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  East 
In  their  report  for  1828,  the  missionaries 
state  that  there  were  at  that  time  aboat 
18,000  Catholics  in  Bombay,  most  of  thei 
of  Hindoo  origin,  whose  anccstoni  were  con- 
verted to  the  Romish  Charchsome  two  cen- 
turies before,  when  Bombay  was  a  Portu- 
guese colony.  The  Catholics,  however,  were 
found  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  as  the  other  natives,  and  jost: 
mnch  in  need  of  the  Gospel. 

la  1830  three  more  missionaries  arrived 
Bombay,  viz. :  Rev.  Messrs.  Ramsey,  Her- 
rey  and  Reed.  In  July,  1831,  Mr.  Garrett, 
for  ten  years  the  faithful  printer  to  the  mia- 
BiOD,  died,  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Hervey  were  called  from  their  earthly 
labors.  During  this  year  the  mission  re- 
ceived $5,600  from  the  American  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  for  the  pubUcation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  tracts,  and  a  legacy  of 
93,000  from  an  inhabitant  of  Bombay,  de- 
ceased, for  the  support  of  public  worship  in 
the  Mission  Chapel.  Several  Hindoo  con- 
verts were  received  to  the  Mission  Church 
this  year,  and  the  Christian  marriage  of  a 
BraWin  was  celebrated. 

In  1832,  twentyyearsafler  tiie 

ment  of  the  Bombay  mission,  there  were 
twelve  schools  eicluaively  for  females,  con- 
taining 320  pupils ;  and  eighteen  other 
schools,  containing  63  prls  and  1,322  boys, 
making  a  total  of  30  schools,  and  1,705 
scholars.  Such  an  advance,  especially  in  fe- 
male education,  must  be  considered  quite 
wonderful,  in  view  of  the  total  darkness 
which  rested  upon  the  native  mind  when  the 
work  commenced.  "There  is  no  doubt," 
My  the  Missionaries  at  this  period,  "  but 
Hindoo  giria  are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
improvement  in  all  the  departmenU  of 
knowledge  which  are  appropriate  to  their 
station  in  life." 

During  these  20  years,  the  amomit  of 
MshratU  printing  had  been  13,000,000  of 


bmeduug- 
e  thro<^i 


most  of  these  villages,  and  some  thousands 
of  religious  books  and  tracts  have  be«n  dis- 
tributed. The  Hindoos  have  received,  tfaem 
with  aridi^."  A  number  ot  English  gen- 
tlemen residing  at  Ahroednnggnr  opened  an 
osylom  in  1832  for  the  infirm  poor,  and 
placed  it  nnder  the  Bnperintcndcnc«  of  Mr. 
Read.  It  was  recorded  as  an  encoaraging 
fact,  that  within  me  year,  and  on  the  Tery 
day  appointed  by  the  General  AssemUr  of 
tbe  Presbyterian  Church  and  other  religi- 
ons bodies  in  Amerirx  for  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  tlte  world,  a  ^irit  of  inqoiry 
was  awakened  in  this  asyhnn,and  neuly 
half  of  the  inmates,  who  numbered  about 
forty  in  all,  were  led  to  ask,  "  What  shall 
e  do  to  be  saved  7" 

A  Presbyterian  Chundi  was  wganixed  at 
Ahmednuggur  on  the  4ih  of  March,  1833 
consisting  of  fourteen  iDembers,  ten  of 
whom  were  Hindoos.  Bab^jee,  the  Brsb- 
convert  from  the  Church  of  Bombay, 
was  orduned  elder,  and  DajeebSjjUso  from 
the  Bombay  chnrch,  deaccm.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  diureh  soon  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  promoting  temperance  and 
Christian  morals  in  general,  and  21  rnks 
drawn  up  by  Babaiee  himself.  Con- 
sidering their  source,  and  how  lately  their 
author  was  a  blind  and  d^raded  Brahmin, 
they  form  a  document  of  very  great  interest. 
(See  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  1S33). 
In  January,  1833,  20  natives  requested 
baptism,  one  of  whom  was  the  ag«d  ntotber 
of  Dajeeba,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
Christianity  for  some  time  after  the  conver- 
sion of  her  sou,  but  who  fioatly  yielded  and 
gave  up  her  last  idol  to  the  missionary. 

Babajce  died  of  cholera,  in  ApriL  1833. 
His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  very  great  loss  to 
the  misuon  and  to  the  cause  ot  ChristiaaitT, 
India.  Although  he  had  becMne  an  oat- 
st  by  renouncing  Hindooism,  be  vaa 
mnch  respected  by  5i  classes.  His  memoir, 
in  two  volumes,  written  bj  one  of  the  mia- 
sionarieo,  may  be  found  in  the  Library  d'the 
American  Board.    The  dubnoo  mt  Bombi^ 
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vae  also  &filict«d  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stone,  in  Augast,  1833,  after  an  illnees  of 
twelye  days.  About  this  time  it  was  re- 
marked l)j  the  Board,  that  of  the  nine  adults, 
missionaries  and  assistant  miasionariea, 
from  this  cotmtry,  vho  had  died  in  India, 
only  two  had  died  of  the  peculiar  diseases 
of  the  climate.  A  reinforcement  of  five 
missionaries  and  RGsiatants  reached  Bombay 
in  September,  1834.  A  charity  school  for 
native  orphan  girls  was  opened  at  Bombay 
this  year,  thus  affording  another  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  influence  of  Christianity  in 
He  relation  to  the  noes  eren  of  this  life. 

Itinerating  was  found  to  be  not  only  one 
of  the  m<5et  important  means  of  access  to 
the  heathen,  but  favorable  also  to  the  health 
of  the  missionaries.  They  therefore  pur- 
sued it  Tery  extensively.  Mr.  Read  alone 
traveled  not  lees  than  1,100  miles  in  his  ex- 
cursion^  into  the  country  around  Ahmed- 
niuicur,  between  October,  IS33,  and  August, 
1^4.  It  is  remarked  also  tliat  he  traveled 
without  arms  or  a  guard,  the  mode  of  travel- 
ins  best  becoming  missionaries  of  the  Qos- 
pel  of  peace,  and  that  he  never  met  with 
either  Insult  or  harm.  After  all,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  could  lie 
reached,  even  by  the  tracts  and  portions 
of  Scripture  that  were  scattered  by  tens  of 
thousands ;  for  the  missionaries  had  before 
them  the  appalling  and  affecting  fact  that 
they  were  almost  the  only  laborers  in  a  field 
800  by  1,000  miles  iu  extent,  containing  not 
less  than  2,000  towns  and  villages,  and 
population  of  40,000,000. 

Malcatm  Peth,  on  the  Mahaburlishwur 
Hills,  was  occapied  as  a  lempomry  health 
sUtion  in  1835.  In  1836,  Alibi^  was  also 
made  a  centre  of  operations.  It  is  in  ttie 
Concan,  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  country,  and  mission  schools  bad  for 
some  time  lieen  supported  there.  About  the 
same  time  a  missionary  was  placed  at  Jalna, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  or  native 
Prince,  120  miles  north-west  of  Ahmednug- 
gur. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Bureess,  O-^ro 
French,  and  R.  W.  Hume,  with  their  wives, 
mud  Miss  Cynthia  Parrar,  sailed  for  Boral>ay 
in  April,  1838,  and  arrived  there  in  the  fol' 
lowing  August.  In  1839  a  boarding  school 
bad  been  established  at  Jalna,  containing  19 
boys;  and  one  at  Malcolm  Peth  for  girls, 
conttdning  30  pupils. 

The  year  1839  was  one  of  extraordinarr 
interest  to  the  Bombay  mission,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  any  remarkable  progress 
made,  as  for  the  opposition  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  tlie  natives.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  opposition  was,  the  public  pro- 
feSMon  of  Christianity  made  by  two  Parsee 
Toung  men  named  Nanyau  and  Harripunt. 
They  wero  baptized  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Chtm^  of  Scotland's  mission  it  Bombay, 


ipposed  to  be  the  first  proselytes 
from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  modern 
jtimes.    Their  Parsee  friends  became  much 
enraged,  and  would  have  laid  violenthands 
them,  but  they  had  taken  refuge  with  the 
isionaries.    A  legal  process  was  instituted 
against  the  miaaionaries,  but  in  vain.     They 
then  attempted  to  break  up  tbe  schools  by 
threats  against  the  parents,  and  succeeded 
to  some  extent.    They  published  a  tract  in 
defence  of  Hindooifim,  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernment for  protcctjou  against  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries,  Ac,  but  all  with  very 
little  effect,  except  to  show  thattho  progress 
of  the  Gospel  had  begun  to  be  such  as  to 
disturb  tbe  native  conscience,  and  awaken 
their  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  ancient 
system  of  idolatrr.    One  year  later    the 
miasionariea  say,   "The  events  of  the  last 
year  have  done  much,  we  think,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  Gospel  in  4bmeanug- 
id   the  villages  around.     People  now 
stand  that  there  is  something  in  the 
inn  rftligion  which  is  powerful  to  tho 
if  men,  and  they  are  afrud  to 
into  contact  with  it.    Formerly,  veir 
1  this  place  knew  the  object  for  whid^ 
me  here.    Now  the  great  mass  know 
t  is  our  aim  to  lead  men  from  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  to  tbe  worship  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  a  belief  in  his 
Son  Jesus   Christ.    Formerly  the    pecple 
here  were  not  afnud  to  enter  mto  argument 
with  ns,  thinking  that  their  religion  rested 
on  a  sure  fonniikttion ;    now  they  are  nn- 
willing'to  argue  when  the  subject  ia  pro- 
posed."   Narayan  and  Harripunt  now  ap- 
peared among  the  people  with  entire  safety,, 
the    natives    simply  telling  them  it  was 
wron^  for  any  one  to  forsake  bis  religion.. 
At  this  period  tho  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  Board  in  their  annual  report  say,  "  Those 
who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  this 
first  mission  of  the  Board, — this  earliest  of 
the    foreign    missions   of    the    American 
churches,  from  the  beginning,  must  perceive 
that  the  Sf  ahrattas,  as  a  people,  stand  related 
to   the   Christian  religion  very   differently 
from  what   they   did   in   1814.     Jluch  un- 
avoidable, preliminary  ground  has  been  gone 
and  tlie  truth  is  nearer  the  great  mass 
of  the  native  intellect  and  heart.*' 

In  1841,  tho  Bomltar  and  Ahmednuggur 
stations,  comprising  woat  was  called  the 
mission  to  the  Mahrattas,  were  divided  into 
two,  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Bombay 
and  Ahmednuggur  missions.  These  places. 
were  so  &r  apart  that  it  became  incon- 
venient and  expensive  for  the  missionarien 
to  meet  for  husmess,  and  hence  tlie  division. 
The  two  missions  date  their  separate  exist- 
ence from  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1812,  and  firom 
this  period  will  receive  a  separate  notice. 
The  station  at  Malcolm  Peth  belonged  to 
Bombay.    Mr.  Graves,  of  this  station,  diod 
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in  Dewraber,  1843,  He  embarked  on  hio 
mission  in  1817.  and  had  been  23  years  in  the 
service  of  the  board. 

The  opposition  to  Christianity  took  qutt« 
new  tarn  at  Bombay  in  1843,  when  the  moi 
wealthy  Hindoos  commenced  printing  by 
anbscnption,  a  series  of  their  most  popular 
religious  books  in  monthly  numbers.  None 
of  theBe  books  hod  ever  hofpre  been  printed, 
and  the  raanuscripts  were  scarce  and  costly, 
but  in  the  printed  form  they  were  afforded 
at  little  cost.  A  Hindoo  at  Bombay  es- 
pended  nearly  $1,800  in  printing  and  circu- 
lating one  of  the  sacred  books  of  his  reli- 
gion. Thus,  anew  and  extraordinary  effort 
to  sustain  idolatry,  showed  that  the'preeence 
and  power  of  Chrialianity  were  beginning 
to  -be  felt.  This  waa  still  further  manifested 
a  year  later,  when  the  periodical  press 
for  the  first  time  broo^it  to  the  aid  of  the 
tottering  system  of  Hindooism.  Three 
weekly  newspapers  and  one  monthly  maga- 
tiine,  all  in  the  Mahratta  language,  and  bit- 
terly opposed  toChristiimity,  were  published 
at  jaombay.  A  paper  was  also  issued  at 
Poona,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Bombay, 
and  a  monthly  journal  and  three  weeklies 
in  the  QooMrattee  language,  spoken  by 
seven  or  eight  millions  in  the  region  north 
of  Bombay,  besides  two  papers  printed  in 
the  Persian  language.  The  Goozcrattee 
papers  especially  attempted  t«  refute  Chris- 
tianity by  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Paine,  Voltaire,  and  other  infidels.  Thus 
ten  newspapers  and  magazines  in  and 
around  Bombay,  armed  not  only  with  all 
that  heathen  learning  could  famish,  but  with 
the  most  approved  weapons  of  infidelity, 
were  brought  to  bear  ^inst  the  religion 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  and  of  course 
the  tendency  was  most  injarious.  But 
meanwhile  the  mission  press  at  Bombay  was 
never  more  efficient.  It  had  the  means  of 
issuing  periodicals,  tracts,  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  in  English,  Sanscrit,  Mahratta, 
Gooierattee,  Hindostajiee,  Persian,  Arabic, 
&c.,  and  thns  the  issues  of  the  idolatrous 
and  infidel  presses  were  met  face  to  face, 
and  their  influence  in  great  measure  connter- 
acted.  It  was  with  great  joy  and  thankful- 
ness that  the  missionaries  at  Bombay  were 
able  to  say,  in  1845,  "Thirty-tliree  years  ago 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  cmdfled  was  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  Mahratta  country.  No 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  had  been 
given  to  them  in  their  own  language.  Not 
a  single  tract  from  which  they  could  learn 
the  way  of  salvation,  was  in  existence.  Un- 
broken unmixed  darkness  covered  the  land. 
Now  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  has  gone  out 
into  all  the  land.  The  people  of  uie  most 
distant  villages  have  heard,  at  least,  that 
"  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 


The  year  1847  was  marked  by  an  event  of 
great  importance,  viz  :  the  translation  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  into  the  Mahratta  Itngnsge, 
thus  rendering  the  whole  volume  of  inspira- 
tion accessible  to  a  numerous  people  in 
western  India.  In  noticing  this  fact^  the 
Prudential  Committee  say,  "It  may  bs  sWled 
as  a  fact  of  some  interest  to  the  friends  of 
missions  in  this  country,  that  all  the  Scrip- 
tures which  have  been  printed  in  Mahratta, 
except  one  of  the  Goppels,  have  issued  from 
the  mission  press,"  For  a  history  of  this 
great  work  they  refer  to  the  following  state- 
ment, by  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Allen : 

"  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  prioted  m 
1817.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testt- 
ment  was  not  completed  and  printed  till 
1820  ;  though,  meanwhile,  some  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  been 
printed  several  times.  In  1830  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed.  The  original  translation  and 
the  revised  edition  were  both  made  bj  our 
mission.  Since  then  all  the  New  Testament 
has  been  printed  once,  and  aome  parts  of  it 
several  timbs,  by  the  Bible  Society,  as 
altered  and  revised  by  its  translation  com- 
mittee. Of  this  committee  I  have  been  a 
member  for  nearly  fifteen  years." 

Mr.  Allen  proceeds  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  had  delayed  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Old  Testament  till  the  ^ioto 
date,  and  adds  that  ttie  whole  Bible  has  been 
published,  not  only  in  the  Mahratta,  but  also 
in  the  Goozerattee  language,  the  two  prind- 
pal  languages  spoken  on  the  westein  ride  of 

Amid  some  discouragements,  especially 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  converts  was 
comparatively  small,  the  missionaries  had 
ground  for  saying,  in  1848,  "Trulh  i* 
gradually  making  an  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  gradually  changing  the 
views  prevalent  in  the  community.  Hindoo- 
ism is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Hindooism  of  the  riaii^  generation  will 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  their 
fathers.  Christian  ideas,  and  Christian  doc- 
trines, are  quietly  gaining  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  many.  There  is  a  Christian- 
izing, so  to  speak,  of  the  ideas  and  even  the 
langut^  of  the  people.'* 

&Uara  was  occupied  as  a  missionary 
Btatioo  in  1848.  It  is  about  170  miles  eoulfr- 
east  of  Bombay,  and  is  situated  in  %  very 
populous  and  fertile  district.  The  sise  of 
the  place,  which  is  about  equal  to  Ahmed- 
nu^;ur,  and  the  numerous  vUli^s  around  it, 
seemed  to  point  it  out  as  a  very  important 
atatjon,  as  it  has  proved  to  be. 

The  custom  recently  adopted  hr  the  mi^ 
sionaries  of  eelling  tracts  and  books,  InBtoad 
of  distributing  them  gratuitiwsly,  was  found 
to  work  admirably,  and  it  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  increasing  desire  of  the  natives  to 


read  and  learn.  "  The  rcadinese  to  purchai 
Christian  tracts  and  books,"  says  one  of  the 
missionarlcB  in  1849,  "  is  without  a  parallel 
in  any  part  of  the  heathen  world.  The  fact 
that  we  have,  in  a  singlfi  year,  sold  9,000  of 
these  publications,  is  full  of  encouragement." 


paper  issued  from  the  mission  press  called 
the  Ouyanadaya,  was  widely  circulated  and 
much  read  by  the  natives.  In  1849  two 
prize  essays  on  the  llolee,  a  shameful  feast 
observed  among  the  Hindoos,  were  pub- 
lished in  this  paper,  and  read  by  great  n 
bars  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  one  of  them 
copied  into  the  native  papers,  and  translated 
into  the  langnagea  of  upper  India.  About 
the  same  date  tho  missiouBries  speak  of  very 
iDl«reaUng  discussions  with  the  Parsees. 
The  scene  of  debalo  was  the  sca-Eidc,  where 
the  ^arsees  assembled  to  worship  the  sea  or 
the  setting  sun  ;  and  the  disputants  were 
accustomed  to  sit  down  on  tho  sand,  the 
auditors,  to  tho  number  of  several  hundreds, 
standing .  around.  The  fact  that  these  dis- 
cussions lasted  sometimes  till  two  hours 
after  dark,  and  that  thi  crowds  listened 
with  untiring  interest  to  the  end,  indicated  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  deep  solicitude 
among  the  people  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween heathenism  and  Christianity.  In 
these  debates  the  works  of  Paine,  Voltaire, 
and  other  infidels,  were  brought  forward 
with  great  skill  and  familiarity  by  the  Par- 

An  event  of  deep  interest  to  tho  missions 
and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India^  in 
1849,  was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  tho  gov- 
ernment, giving  equal  rights  to  all  its  sub- 
jects. Up  to  this  time,  in  western  and 
eouthcrn  India,  there  had  been  no  special 
law  for  the  protection  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, who  were  tried  by  heathen  laws  and 
subjected  to  every  indignity,  with  confisca- 
tion of  goods.  Alter  various  efforts  of 
Christians  in  India,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  a  repeal  of  the  old  kws,  and  the 
passage  of  an  act  protecting  converts  against 
all  civil  disabilities  and  forfeiture  of  rights. 
Thus  ono  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  tho 
way  of  tho  progress  of  Christianity  in  India 
was  removed. 

The  infiuence  of  Christianity  and  its  mis- 
sions in  the  education  and  elevation  of 
females,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  its 
most  interesting  features  ;  and  on  this  point 
the  missionaries  at  Bombay  are  very  expUcit 
and  satisfactory  in  their  report  for  1850.  At 
first  there  was  an  extreme  Jealousy  on  this 
enbjcct,  but  a  gradual  change  was  wrought, 
the  wealthiest  natives  began  to  send  their 
daughters  to  the  mission  schools,  and  at  the 
above  date  thousands  of  females  in  various 
parts  of  India,  of  all  castes,  wero  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.    It  hod  been 


proved,  the  missionaries  say,  that  native 
females  were  not  wanting  in  capacity,  and 
the  way  had  been  prepared  for  the  establish' 
ment  of  female  schools  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  by  the  government.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  this  year,  issued  a 
very  important  declaration,  requesting  that 
the  Council  of  Education  would  t^onuder  its 
functions  as  comprising  the  superinten- 
dence of  native  female  education ;  and  that 
wherever  any  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
natives  to  establish  female  schools,  said 
Council  would  give  them  all  possible  encoor- 
agcment. 

During  the  years  1850  and  1851,  Mr.  Allen 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  revisii^ 
the  Mahratta  Scriptures.  A  complete  trans- 
lation had  been  made,  as  before  noticed,  but 
different  books  had  been  issued  at  different 
in  differing  type  and  style,  and  the 
now  was  to  correct  the  translation, 
give  nniformity  to  the  style,  and  put  the 
whole  into  one  octavo  volume.  This  work 
would  not  be  completed,  Mr.  Allen  thought, 
till  the  spring  of  1855.  While  the  press  was 
thus  at  work,  doing  more,  it  was  believed,  in 
ways,  to  make  known  Christ  amoi^ 
the  people  than  ten  men  could  do  faithfully 
preaching  daily  in  the  Streets  and  bazaare  of  . 
the  city,  tho  direct  business  of  preaching  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  At  the  close  of 
1851  there  were  three  stated  places  for 
preaching  in  tho  city  of  Bombay,  besides 
which  "touring  among  the  villages"  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  eacn  j'ear. 

Among  the  interesting  events  of  1852,  was 

series  of  public  lectures  in  the  misdoB 
chapel,  followed  by  a  free  discussion,  in 
which  the  natives  present  were  allowed  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  state  objections.  The 
discussions  were  in  the  Mahratta  language. 
reported  in  the  religious  paper  of 
)u  in  both  Mahratta  and  English, 
and  their  influence  was  very  extensive.  The 
Native  Missionarr  Society  also  held  raeet- 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  for 
Dmunication  of  intelligence,  prayer, 
Ac,  and  they  were  among  tho  most  interest- 
ing of  the  Mahratta  meetings.  About  $70 
collected,  and  approjpriated  to  the  ereo- 
of  another  place  of^  preaching  in  a  oa- 
ci^.  Another  occurrence  of  special  in- 
terest this  year,  was  the  publication  of  a 
work  entitled  "  Principles  of  Hindooitrrt," 
written  by  an  edumted  Brahmin,  to  exphun 
and  defend  his  religion.  He  admits  that  the 
missionaries  have  turned  the  minds  of  many 
from  Hindooism  to  Christianity,  that  alarge 
portion  of  those  educated  in  the  schools 
abandon  and  seek  to  destroy  their  ancestral 
fotth,  that  they  deny  the  divine  appointment 
of  caste,  tc.,  and  adds ; 

"  The  andent  and  noble  edifleo  of  Hindoo- 
.  A  is  now  on  alt  sides  stoutly  assailed  by 
the  adherents  of  a  hostile  fiuth,  and  we  are 


filled  with  diemay  at  finding  that  there  is  tAio 
treason  within.  No  wonder  that  tho 
ahle  structure  is  already  nodding  to  i 
I,  by  means  of  this  little  book,  seek  to  prop 
up  the  building ;  but  when  its  size  and  its 
minoue  state  are  considered,  what  hope  is 
there  that  such  a  feeble  prop  can  preTent  its 
GOIing?" 

The  year  1853  was  marked  hj  no  peculi 
changes  in  the  mission,  yet  an  event  < 
cnrred  that  will  be  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  HindoBtan,  and  so  nearly  related  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  as  to  be  entitled  to 
notice   here.     It  was   the  opening,   on  t! 
16th   of   April   of   that  year,   of   the  Br 
Asiatic    railway    connecting   Bombay    and 
Tamuth,  a   distance  of  twenty-four  mil  " 
One  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Hume,  in  ' 
scribing  (bis  event  says,  "  Great  was  the 
t«rest  excited  in  the  minds  of  BKscmhIcd 
thousands,  as  the  first  train  of  ponderoQs 
cars,   with    400   passengers,  hasted    away, 
moved  by  some  mysterious  agency.     From 
the  neighboring  heights,  at  the  various  cross- 
ings, and  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
ttiB  hue  of  the  road,  multitudes  gazed  with 
astonishment  and  delight  at  this  triumph  of 
science  and  skill.     New  and  more  vivid  im- 
,    pressions  regarding  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West,  were 
uhconsciously    received    by   tliose    living 
masses.     Many  of  them  must  have  felt, 
tfaey  never  felt  before,  that  Uindooism  is 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that 
ite  days  must  ere  long  be  numbered." 

Dating  the  commencement  of  the  Bombay 
mission  in  1812,  the  whole  period  thus 
briefly   reviewed  is  forty-one  -years.    The 

Seneral  view  taken  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
uring  tliis  period  changes  of  immense 
importance  have  been  wrought,  and  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good  accomplished. 
For  general  remarks  and  statistics  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the  article 
on  missions  In  Hindostan.  Also  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  Bombay — its  various 
classes,  religions,  commerciid  importance, 
&c,  see  article  under  that  head. 

Ahmednuggur. — Previous  to  1831,  Ah- 
mednuggur  was  simply  a  station  of  the  Bom- 
bay mission,  and  was  noticed  in  that  con- 
nection. In  Decemliier  of  that  year  it  be- 
come a  distinct  mission,  and  from  that  date 
the  present  account  commences.  At  this 
period  there  were  three  missionaries  here, 
viz;  Messrs.  Graves,  Hervcy,  and  Bead, 
Mr.  Hervey  died  very  suddenly,  of  cholera, 
in  the  following  May.  The  mission  church 
at  Ahmednuggur  was  formed  In  March,  1833, 
with  14  members,  and  public  worship  and 
preaching  were  regularly  maintained,  with 
from  forty  to  aistyliearcrs,  though  they  had 
no  chapel,  and  were  obliged  to  meet  in  a 
temporary  building,  "a  sort  of  shed." 
Preaching  tours  in  the  surrounding  villages 
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were  also  eitensively  maintained.  The  ii 
tern  of  education  was  nearly  the  !!arae  as  t!  . 
at  Bombay,  and  at  the  close  of  1835  there 
were  9  schools  and  422  scholars.  Tbe  es- 
tablishment of  free  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around 
Ahmednuggur,  was  also  a  favorite  and  suc- 
cessful method  of  doing  good.  In  1837  a  sub- 
stantial house  had  been  erected  for  the  sem- 
inary, which  contained  fifty  boys,  all  Ukea 
from  respectable  castes,  and  the  same  house 
was  nsed  also  for  a  chapel.  A  hoarding 
school  for  girls  was  also  in  successful  opera- 

SerooT^  28  miles  from  Ahmednu^nr,  was 
occupied  as  a  station  in  1841.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  missionaries,  after  describing  a 
preaching  excursion,  say:  "We  hope  to  be 
ahle  to  adopt  this  plan  more  than  we  have 
done, — to  occupy  a  village  for  some  days, 
having  as  much  intercourse  with  the  pjople 
of  tbe  village  as  possible,  and  making  eicur- 
sions  to  the  small  villages  in  its  vicinity  as 
may  be  conveniett."  The  plan  thus  pro- 
posed was  carried  out  very  successfully.  In 
'leir  labors  in  and  around  Ahmednuggur, 
10  missionaries  came  much  in  contact  with  • 
class  of  nindoos  called  Mahars,  who.  they 
ly,  "  are  thought  to  be  the  original  innabit- 
itB  of  the  country."  They  are  a  low  caste, 
and  the  more  intelligent  of  them  discard 
idolatry,  and  maintain  tho  doctrine  of  one 
invisible  God.  They  adhere  but  slightly  to 
the  rules  of  caste,  are  free  from  bigotiy, 
manifest  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  ex- 
hibit none  of  that  wrangling  and  angry  dia-  • 
■utation  which  arc  so  common  among  tlie 
Jrabmins."  It  was  among  them  that  the 
missionaries,  in  184^  found  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  Christian  rehgion, 
~nd  in  theirescursions  through  not  less  than 
hundred  villages,  they  had  access  to  crowds 
of  eager  listeners.  During  this  year  sevcn- 
toen  natives  were  received  to  uie  Ahmed- 
nu^ur  church,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  rob- 
ber and  murderer  by  profession.  The  num- 
ber of  church  members  was  thus  more  than 
doubled.  In  1843  twelve  more  were  added, 
and  flve  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1£4^ 
making  the  whole  number  of  members  48. 

The  importajice  of  this   field,  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  felt  in  it,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  stated  in  1844,  that  "  within  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  around  Ahmedaug- 
gur  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  vil- 
Inges,   the  population  of   which,   including  , 
Ahmednuggur  itself,  amounts  to  more  than 
hundred  thousand  souls.    The  distinc- 
B  of  caste  are  numerous,  amountingto  60 
in  Ahmednuggur,  and  varving  from  ten  to 
thirty  in  the  villages."    It  was  to  such  a 
people  that  the  missionaries  were  carrying 
the  Gospel  as  they  went   out  from  their  re- 
lective  stations.^   In  their  report  for  1844 
ley  say :  "  These  excursions  arc  becoming 


more  and  more  intercEting  in  consequence 
of  tho  tncroaeed  knowledge  of  Christianity 
-which  wc  find  among  the  people,  and  of 
their  incKftsed  acquaintance  with  ua  and  our 
native  conTerts,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  confidence  which  many  of  them  have 
learnt  to  place  in  ub,  and  in  tho  doctrinea 
which  we  preach."  In  the  same  report  they 
say :  "  Women  of  all  castes  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  teaming  the  wsj  of  ealvation 
through  JesuB  Christ.  In  some  pUces  which 
we  Tieitcd,  nearly  all  the  women  of  tho  vil- 
lage came  out  to  Geo  ns  and  to  bear  tho  mes- 
sage of  mercy."  This  work  was  prosecuted 
during  1845  with  increasing  interest. 

In  184C  this  miesion  was  strengthoDcd  hy 
the  arrival  of  two  new  missionaries,  and  the 
return  of  Mr.  Buigess,  whose  health  had 
been  improved  bj  a  short  residence  in  this 
comitry.  At  this  period  a  new  station  was 
formed  at  Bhingar,  a  large  town  of  4,000  ii 
habitants,  two  miles  east  of  Ahmednuggui 
Early  in  this  year  peculiar  religious  interest 
began  to  be  manifested  in  the  seminary  for 
boys,  and  a  little  band  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together  for  prayer,  and  of  Tisiting 
the  house  of  their  teacher  for  religious  con- 
versation and  worship.  At  length  one  of 
the  company,  named  Rama,  the  most  ad- 
vanced boy  in  the  seminary,  determined  to 
confess  Christ,  and  to  request  baptism.  This 
he  did  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  entrea- 
ties of  his  mother  and  brothers.  At  the 
same  time  another  boy  in  the  seminary, 
named  Sudoo,  professed  bis  faith  in  Christ 
This  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bur^ 
geE8,was  considered  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  missionary  "work. 

Two  out-stations  were  formed  in  1845^ 
one  at  Wndaley,  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Ahmednaggur;  and  the  other  at  Wadagaum, 
a  village  about  30  miles  south  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur.  At  the  former  place  the  Mabars 
were  favorable  to  Christianity  and  very  de- 
sirous of  a  station  among  them,  and  one  of 
them  gave  Jaad  for  a  chapel,  with  a  written 
guaranty  that  it  should  remain  the  property 
of  the  mission-  Tliis  chapel  was  opened  in 
February,  184(x  at  which  time  ten  adults 
were  admitted  to  Christian  fellowship. 
Others  were  admitted  subsequently,  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  church  members  con- 
nected with  this  ont-station  in  January, 
JftlT,  was  twenty-one.  Not  long  after  ele- 
ven children  were  baptized,  and  one  adult 
was  examined  for  admission  to  the  church. 
These  fruits  were  the  more  remarkable,  as 
this  station  did  not  enjoy  the  labors  of  a 
misf  lonary,  but  was  under  the  care  of  a  na- 
tive catechist,  Dajeeba.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  he  met  with,  and  the 
numerous  obstacles  overcome  in  erecting  a 
chapel  at  that  station,  will  be  found  in  the. 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  184T.  In  the 
same  report  will  be  found  aoaccomitftf  Ha- 


ripunt,  the  native  catechist  at  WudaIe7,who 
was  forcibly  ejected  from  a  temple,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  important  decision  was 
obtained  from  a  magistrate,  that  native 
Christians  were  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges at  the  temples  and  rest  houses,  as  are 
conceded  to  Mohammedans.  TTiis  decision 
indicated  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment that  no  one  should  be  deprived  of  bis 
rights  merely  because  he  professed  his  faith 
in  Christ. 

The  toilsome  and  ceaseless  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  in  this  field,  eo  noticeable 
at  every  step,  are  indicated  again  by  the 
fact,  that  in  1848  one  of  them  mfSe  a  preach- 
ing circuit  of  122  days,  traveling  912  miles 
and  visiting  509  ti^wns.  In  many  places  he 
vras  heard  gladly,  crowds,  especially  of  the 
working  people,  flocking  to  hia  tent  and  lis- 
tening attentively  till  late  hours  at  night. 
Ten  persons,  three  males  and  seven  femalee, 
were  received  to  the  Ahmednuggur  churcH 
this  year.  Four  were  also  added  to  the 
church  at  Seroor. 

In  1849  a  new  station  was  established  at 
Newasse.  In  accomplishing  this  object  great 
opposition  and  even  danger  were  encountered, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Missionary  Uerald  for  August,  1850.  The 
effort  waa  successful,  however,  and  in  1852 
there  was  a  school  in  Newasse  of  fifty  schol- 
ars. In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1853, 
the  interestii^  fact  is  stated,  that  the  num- 
ber of  baptized  children  was  159,  and  it  is 
added,  "  The  families  of  the  church  members 
form  a  most  interesting  field  of  labor,  and 
one  which  promises  the  richest  fruits.  As 
the  children  of  our  converts  grow  np,  they 
exhibit  an  Interest  in  religious  things  whim 
encourages  us  much ;  and  the  number  of 
those  of  this  class  who  have  been  already 
received  into  the  church,  or  are  now  candi- 
dates for  church  membership,  shows  that 
God  is  faithful  to  his  covenant,  and  willing 
to  bless  the  instructions  and  prayers  of  pa- 
rents to  the  conversion  of  their  oflfepring,  as 
well  as  our  efforts  in  their  behalf."     In  the 


400  towns  and  villages.     He  found  every 
where  "an  open  door,"  and  an  increasing 
ctioninmanyminds,  that  they  were  the 
dupes  of  Brahmin  cupidity  and  selfishness. 

In  the  city  of  Ahmednuggur  there  was  at 
this  period,  a  growing  disposition  among  an 
interesting  and  increasing  class  of  young 
men,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  them  were  teachers  in  government 
schools,  and  writers  in  the  public  offices. 
They  held  the  absurd  superstitions  of  Hin- 
dooism  in  utter  contempt,  but  inclined  to 
dcistical  opinions,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
receive  Christianity,  though  they  aCTiroved 
of  some  of  its  doctrines.  'ITiis  class  erf  young 
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men  bad  formed  a  eocietj,  tho  object  or 
which  was  to  discuss  subjects  connected 
with  morals  and  religion,  and  in  these  dis- 
cOEsions  the  truths  of  Christjanitj  wen 
ably  maintftincd  by  two  native  converts, 
members  of  the  misEion  church.  (See  Her- 
ald for  Jane,  1H53.) 

Ifae  printing  for  Uiis  station  is  done  at 
Bombay,  and  is  included  in  tbe  report  of  that 
mission.  A  condensed  viewof  the  churches 
and  schools  will  be  found  in  the  table  at  the 
close  of  this  article.  From  what  has  been 
pKsented,  it  is  apparent  that  Ahmednuggur 
and  the  country  around  it,  afford  t *— 


labor,  and  that  it  has  been  cultivated 
great  diligence  and  most  encouraging 
cess,  affording  reasonable  ground  for  the 
hope,  that  still  greater  and  more  rapid 
changes  will  ere  long  be  witnessed. 

Satara. — This  was  a  station  of  the  Bom- 
bay mission  until  1851,  when,  in  connection 
with  Mahahulishwar,  it  became  a  distinct 
mission,  and  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
gess and  Wood.  Schools  were  already  es- 
tablished there,  and  also  a  church,  with  nine 
natire  members.  In  1852  this  mission  ex- 
perienced a  severe  bereavement,  in  the  death 
of  both  Mrs.  Wotfd  and  Mrs.  Burgess. 

The  first  native  who  embraced  Christian- 
ity at  Satara,  was  Krisbana  Row,  a  Brah^ 
min,  and  his  case  excited  eitraordinary  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  the  people.  "  For 
aome  days  afler  bis  baptism  hundreds  came 
to  see  b'ln  and  his  wife.  Some  even  came 
from  distant  villages  to  behold  the  ^at 
wonder  <^  a  Brahmin  become  a  Christian." 
The  excitement  was  attended  with  an 
usual  degree  of  calm  inquiry. 

Another  event  of  interest  at  this  time, 
the  discovery  of  a  secret  society  among  the 
educated  Hindoos,  the  object  d  which  was 
to  make  war  upon  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
absurdities  of  tneir  religious  system,  such  as 
the  distinction  of  caste,  and  the  prejudice 
acainst  the  remarrying  of  widows  and  female 
education.  This  society  numbered  nearly  one 
hundred,  and  had  several  branches.  Its 
members  were  educated  in  the  missionary 
and  government  schools,  chiefly  the  latter, 
and  while  many  of  them  only  sought  to  re- 
form Hindooism,  others  exposed  its  utter 
worthlessness,  and  advocated  the  pocuUar 
ohwms  of  Christianity. 

A  small  chapel  was  completed  by  this 
mission  in  1852,  and  regular  preaching  eiei^ 
cises  were  commenced.  The  exercises  took 
the  form  of  a  discussion  generally,  and  Mr. 
Bui^ss,  alluding  to  this  &c[,  says :  "  I  doubt 
if  any  other  mission  in  India  can  present 
aoch  well  maintained  religious  discussions, 
attended  with  continued  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Certainly  I  never  had  such 
opportunitjes  for  preacbmg  to  the  masses  of 


s  i  enjoy  at  SiUara.     At  the 


latest  dates  from  this  mission  a  larger  chapel 
was  about  to  be  erected,  and  the  villages 
around  presented  an  inviting  field  of  labor. 
Two  boys'  schools  and  two  ^rls'  schools 
were  in  successful  operation,  and  there  was 
also  what  was  called  a  ''parochial  school," 
with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils,  taoght  in 
the  yard  of  the  mission  house  by  a  son  of  a 
native  Christian.  About  5,000  books,  tracts 
^d  portions  of  Scripture  were  sold  by  the 
mission  during  the  year  1SS2.  A  reinioroe- 
ment  has  sailed  for  this  misuon,  but  no  re- 
turns have  been  received. 

Koh.poor.—TlK  mission  at  this  place  is  of 
quite  recent  date,  having  been  conunenced 
in  1852.  It  is  about  130  miles  distant  from 
Ahmednuggur,  nearly  south,  and  contains  a 
population  of  some  44,000.  No  missionaiy 
labor  had  ever  been  performed  here-  before. 


sionary,  Mr.  Wilder,  the  people  Bent  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  King  and  to  the  political 
superintendent,  against  his  being  allowed  to 
remain ;  but  tney  soon  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  the  oppositioti  died  away. 
Kolapoor  is  the  centre  of  a  population  of  • 
550,000  Eouls,  and  presents  an  immense  field 
for  missionary  operations. 

Madura. — The  mission  at  Madura  waa 
commenced  in  July,  1834.  A  tour  of  obser- 
vation was  previously  made  by  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  of  tho  Ceylon  mission,  accompanied  by 
three  native  helpers,  and  after  visiting  vari- 
ous places,  this  was  decided  upon  as  the 
most  desirable  and  important  in  that  part 
of  India  for  a  uuEsionary  station. 

Madura  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  is  the  city  of  tho  ancient  Tamil 
kings  and  tho  seat  of  Brahminical  pride  in 
that  quarter.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  and  the  district  bearing  the  same 
name  contains  1,300,000  Bouls.  Several  large 
villages  lie  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
the  city.  As  tho  result  of,  their  observa- 
tii»is  concerning  the  counti?  itself  the  mis- 
sionaries aay:  "SouUiem  Ii-'ii.i  has  no  vast 
alluviid  plains,  like  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Burrampootur,  nor  is  its 
coast  marshy,  like  those  of  GuttadL,  Bengal, 
and  Arracan.  Beheld  fh>m  the  se^  it  ap- 
pears mountainous  down  to  the  beach.  But 
along  tho  eastern  shore  for  more  than  500 
miles  from  Capo  Comorin,  there  is  a  strip  of 
sandy  waste  extending  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  sea;  when  the  land  rises  into  de- 
tached hills,  and  farther  back  into  monn- 
tains,  till  at  length  the  scenery  combines  the 
magnificent  with  the  bcauti^.  The  moun- 
tains assume  every  varied  fono,  and  'are 
clothed  with  extensive  forests,  while  tho 
smaller  hills,  which  skirt  the  plain,  are 
here  and  there  graced  with  temples  and 
choulb'ies,  exhibiting  exquisite  specimens 
of  architecture.    Winding  streams  now  &om 
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every  hill,  Miithe  soft  and  lovely  Talleys  are 
inHtrikinc'  contrast  with  the  dark  and  mifibty 
forests  which  OTercap  them."  Among  these 
hills  and  valleys  dwell  that  portion  of  the 
Tamil  people  oa  the  continent,  for  whose 
immediate  benefit  the  mission  was  < 
mcDced. 

In  July,  1834,  Messrs.  Todd  and  Hoising- 
^n  removed  from  Ceylon  to  Madura,  accom- 
panied by  three  interesting  young  natives 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  boarding 
school  and  seminary  at  Ceylon  almost  from 
their  commeacemont.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  a  very  intimate  relation  subsisted 
between  the  Ceylon  and  Madura  missions  ; 
and  this  vrill  be  (till  better  understood  by 
quoting:  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopt- 
ed bj  the  brethren  at  Ceylon.  Tliey  were  as 
follows : 

"Whereas, it  is  coneidered very  desirable 
that  the  missionaries  from  America  stationed 
in  Jaffna  and  on  the  neighboring  continent, 
be  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  connected  with  the  same 
Board,  arc  situated  among  a  people  of  the 
same  language  and  religion,  and  are  depend- 
ent, at  least  for  the  present,  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  press ;  but  because  a  mu- 
'  tual  exchange  of  counsel  and  help,  and  some- 
times an  nschangc  of  labors  either  for  the 
promotion  of  health,  or  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  generally,  may  be  most  salu- 
tairf  i  therefore  resolved, 

1.  That  the  American  mission  in  Jaffna 
and  that  about  to  be  established  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  be  aaaociaUd  missionx. 

"2.  That  the  mission  on  the  continent  have 
equal  power  with  the  miaeion  in  Jaffna  in 
all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  concerns ;  such 
as  the  erection  of  all  necessary  buildings  for 
themselves  and  families  j  the  establishment 
of  schools ;  the  mode  and  extent  of  church 
discipline ;  the  employment  of  such  native 
helpers  as  they  may  consider  necessary  and 
expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  Ohriit  in  that  place ;  and  the  general 
management  of  the  mission  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. 

"  3.  That  each  mission  exchange  copies  of 
all  its  official  commnnicationa  to  the  Board, 
journals  excepted. 

"  4.  That  in  case  of  any  senous  diEBculty 
in  either  nuasitm,  either  the  majority  or  the 
minoritv  may  apply  to  the  other  mission  for 
adviM." 

In  Feb.,  1835,  Mr.  Eckard  and  his  wife 
left  Jaffnapatam  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  Madura  mission;  and  in  the  May  fol- 
lowing he  makee  some  statements  which  are 
important,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the 
field  iut«  which  he  and  his  brethren  had 
tered.     He  speaks  of  Madura  as  a  < 
where  idolatry  has  peculiar  power,  an 
tense  sanctity,  a  numerous  priesthood ;  and 
a  place  into  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 


year,  tens  of  thouaande  of  votaries  crowd  to 
worship,  they  know  not  what.  '■  Heathenish 
abominations  reign  here,"  he  says,  "  in  full 
malignity ;  and  the  people  are  generally  cap- 
tious and  careless  respecting  any  religion 
other  than  their  own."  Their  principal 
temple,  that  of  Meen  Aatche,  he  describes 
as  of  vast  dimensions,  there  being  no  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  can  compare 
with  it  in  size.  This  temple  is  almost  hid- 
den from  view  by  images  of  human  and  su- 
perhuman beings,  executed  in  plaeter.  Most 
of  the  houses  in  Madura  are  of  mud,  one 
story  high,  covered  with  leaves  and  itnw  \ 
but  there  are  a  few  really  good  dwellings,  in 
oriental  style. 

In  planning  the  Madura  mission  the  de- 

m  was  to  inake  it  a  larg«  central  station, 
while  single  families  and  edtools  should  be 
established  in  each  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity should  he  brought  under  the  inSuence 
of  Christian  truth,  and  united  and  concen- 
trated action  secured.  Soon  after  entering 
upon  the  mission,  Mr.  Eckard  commenced  a 
school  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  similar  to 
the  one  In  Calcutta,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted with  eminent  success.  Instruction 
was  eiven  chiefly  in  English,  and  Mr.  E. 
himself  assumed  the  duties  of  teacher,  be- 
lieving, as  he  said,  that  "no  English  si^ool 
taught  by  a  native  could  compare  with  one 
taught  bv  an  educated  missionary."  He 
be^n  witn  eighteen  boys,  some  of  them  of 
high  caste,  and  all  were  required  to  attend 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Preaching 
was  added  to  teaching,  and  besides  these 
labors  in  the  city,  an,  effort  was  soon  made 

reach  the  surroundingvillages.    "There 

i  two  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Eckard,  "  and  our 
immediate  circle  of  influence  sweeps  in 
about  100,000  souls.  I  mean  b^  this,  that 
if  our  bodily  strength  did  not  fail  we  might 
reside  at  Madura  and  be  sensibly  fcU  by  one 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  city  and  ad- 
joining villages." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poor  left  Ceylon  and  joined 
the  Madu^  mission  in  1836.  At  the  close 
of  liis  year  there  were  in  connection  with 
'le  mission  thlrty-fivo  schools,  containing 
,149  boys  and  65  girls.  Nine  of  these 
schools  were  in  the  city,  and  the  others  in 
~  e  nei^boring  villages.    Books  and  tracts 

}re  also  freely  distributed. 

In  general  the  most  intimate  and  reliable 
knowledge  of  heathen  countries  is  derived 
from  the  missionaries,  and  comes  to  us  after 
tbey  have  been  upon  the  field  a  sufficient 
time  to  make  inrcstigations.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  interrupting  the  missionary  nai^ 
rative  by  the  introduction  of  important  his- 
torical iacts  illoatrative  of  the  character  of 
the  field,  and  essential  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  and  trials  of 
the  missionary.    In  regard  to  that  section. 


of  Hindostan  now  under  review,  the  mis- 
eionariee  euv,  in  1S3G.  "The region  inhabited 
bj  those  ivho  speak  Tamil  on  the  continent, 
is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  a  line  which  wo 
may  Euppose  to  bo  drawn  from  Madras 
towards  the  weat.  It  extunda  from  this 
limit  to  Capo  Comorin,  at  the  extreme  south 
of  Hindostan.  from  the  sea  shore  on  the 
east  to  the  western  branches  of  the  southern 
Ohaut  mountains  on  the  west.  This  space 
comprUes  an  area  of  from  75,000  to  100,000 
square  miles.  The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  3,000,000 
10,000,000.  Perhaps  6,000,000  or  8,000,000 
approximates  moat  nearly  to  the  truth. 
ComparatiTely  few  of  the  Tamil  people 
dwell  among  the  mountains  on  the  west. 
They  reside  chiefly  in  the  wide  plains  which 
extend  to  the  sea,  and  which  are  known  as 
ihe  Camatic.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
cities  within  the  limits  above  described,  in- 
habited in  whole  or  in  part  by  Tamil 
people ;  and  there  arc  probably  500  ' 
of  from  50  to  1,000  people  each," 

PasainK  on  to  1838,  wo  find  four  statiomt 
around  Madura,  viz. :  Dindignl,  40  miles 
north-west  of  Madura ;  Sevaguuga,  25  miles 
east,  TeroopooTannm,  12  miles  south-east, 
and  Teroomungalum,  12  miles  north-west. 
At  each  of  these  places  there  wi 
eionary,  and  in  some  instances  two,  with 
schools,  and  other  means  of  systematic 
effort.  The  whole  number  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  mission  at  this  period  was 
66,  and  of  scholars  186G. 

In  1840  the  work  had  progressed  so  that 
there  were  in  all  the  schools  of  the  mission 
a  total  of  3,316  scholars.  About  1,000  of 
the  pnpila  in  the  native  free  echooU  could 
reaii,  and  nearly  the  whole  number  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  ten  commandmentB, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  small  catechism. 
There  wore  12  additions  during  the  year  to 
the  four  native  churches.  Mr.  Spaulding 
made  a  second  visit  to  the  Tamil  district 
this  year,  it  being  just  seven  years  i 
first  exploring  tour,  previous  to  th 
lishment  of  the  misrion.  Of  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  he  speaks  in  very  strong 
terms.  The  roads  had  been  improved, 
bridges  had  been  constructed,  numerous 
shade  trees  had  been  planted,  the  tanks, 
from  which  the  cultivated  lands  were  irri- 
gated, had  been  repaired,  and  tho  revenue  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  bad  been  more 
Uian  doubled.  "  When  I  went  over  before, 
our  boat  was  blown  out  of  its  course  by 
the  strong  wind,  and  Mr.  Harrington  and 
myself  were  obliged  to  walk  about  70  miles 
in  the  sun  by  day,  and  with  no  rest  house 
hy  night.  Now  we  had  good  convevances 
and  good  rest  honses  and  mission  houses 
and  pleasant  gardens  through  our  whole 
tour.  Then  there  was  no  missionary  station 
nor  Ohristian  teacher  within  the  district. 


Now  there  are  five  stations  and  nine  nut- 
sionaries,  who  have  under  their  care  about 
eighty  native  free  schools  and  fonr  Englidt 
boarding  schools,  all  of  whkh  are  in  a  very 
interesting  and  nourishing  state,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  native  assistants  of  very  good 
promise." 

The  increasing  importance  of  this  field, 
and  the  opportunities  .offered  for  enlaTging 
the  operations  of  the  mission,  induced  the 
brethren  in  1841  to  make  aa  urgent  appeal 
the  Board  for  twenty  additional  missioo- 
!es.  But  instead  of  such  a  reinforcement, 
even  one  additional  missionsry,  the  mis- 
-n  was  weakened  and  severely  tried  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Poor  to  Oeylon,  a  change 
which  his  health  rendered  indispensable. 
The  appropriations  for  the  schools  also  fell 
short  this  year,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
painful  necessity  of  disbanding  some  of 
them,  but  on  submitting  the  matter  to  the 
native  teachers  they  said,  "  You  must  not 
*'  :harge  us;  we  will  take  what  you  have  to 
give."  In  another  instance,  at^r  a  consul- 
tation among  the  teachers,  one  of  them  re- 
ported to  the  missionary  in  behalf  of  the 
others,  "If  a  father  have  tan  sons,  and  un- 
fortunately loses  half  his  property,  will  his 
sons  allow  him  to  turn  away  five  of  their 
number  to  starve,  while  the  rest  are  sup- 
ported in  comfort?  No!  These  sons  will 
consent  to  live  on  less  and  to  have  the 


of  us  willing  to  live  on  rice  congee  rather 
than  to  have  any  of  our  number  dismissed." 
The  schools  were  accordingly  continued  as 

An  event  of  great  importance,  abont  thii 
tune,  was  an  act  dissolving  ail  connectiOB 
between  idolatry  and  the  government  of 
British  India.  This  act  threw  upon  the 
heathen  themselves  the  whole  expense  of 
building  and  repairing  their  temples.  'Bj 
another  act,  passed  the  same  year,  simple 
afBrmatioQ  in  the  name  of  tho  living  uid 
true  Qod  was  made  binding  on  all  as  an 
oath,  instead  of  the  former  swearing  on  the 
sacred  waters  of  tho  Ganges  and  on  the 
Koran.  In  this  also  the  missionaries  had 
occasion  greatly  to  r^oice,as  the  land  would 
no  longer  mourn  because  of  the  swearing  by 
false  gods  and  a  lie.  These  great  changes 
resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  the  steady 
operation  of  Christian  missions  upon  the 
public  conscience,  and  the  value  and  power  of 
such  missions  as  reformatory  agencies  are 
thus  placed  in  a  vcrji  strong  light. 

In  1843  the  mission  was  called  to  a  severe 
trial.  Mr.  Poor  had  already  been  removed 
to  Geylon,  and  Dr.  Steele  had  died  in  184^ 
and  this  year  Mr.  Ward  was  transferred  to 
Madras,  besides  which,  the  cholera  made  itt 
appearance,  mowing  down  great  mirobers  w 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  not  entirely  ex- 


etnpting  the  mission  families.  Rer.  Mr. 
Dwight,  Mrs.  North,  nnd  Mrs.  Cherry,  with- 
in eteveo  days  ot  each  other,  were  carried 
from  one  bonse  to  the  ailent  tomb.  Other 
missionarica  however  soon  arrived,  and  the 
work  snffercd  but  a  temporary  interrupt! 

It  is  recorded  as  a  fact  worthy  of  special 
notice  during  this  year,  that  the  Papists  re- 
siding in  three  distant-villages,  amounting  tc 
twenty-five  families,  and  numbering  106  in- 
dividuala,  were  received  under  the  spiritual 
care  and  instruction  of  the  mission.  And 
further,  whole  communities,  villagen,  and 
hamlets,  applied  to  be  acknowledged  as  no 
longer  pagans  or  Boman  Catholics,  but  ns 
Christians  and  Protestants.  In  one  village 
three  fomilies,  in  another  four,  and  in  an- 
other forty  families,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, either  by  their  head  men  or  over  their 
own  signatures,  to  renounce  idolatry  and  re- 
ceive the  Gospel,  or  else  refmid  the  expense 
the  missionaries  should  jncur  to  meet  their 
wishes.  For  copies  of  some  of  these  agree- 
ments, see  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
1844.  Many  interesting  featnres  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Madura  mission  during  the 
years  1844  and  1845  must  bo  passed  over.  In 
1846  the  native  churehes  received  an  acces- 
sion of  ninety-seven  members.  At  this  date 
the  villages  are  spolcen  of  as  not  only  all 
open,  but  more  than  open,  as  they  not  only 
would  receive  the  missionaries,  but  come  to 
them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  companies,  from 
villages  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant,  and 
where  the  missionaries  had  never  been,viBit- 
ed  them  for  tracts  and  instruction,  and  some 
o*  them  manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls.  Dr.  Scudder  removed 
to  Madura  with  his  fiunily,  in  1847,  thus 
BDpplyii^  the  want  of  aphysician, which  had 
been  deeply  felt. 

It  was  in  Uie  year  1847  that  the  mission 
entered  upon  a  formal  and  uncompromising 
conflict  with  catte,  which,  the  missionaries 
at  this  date  say,  "  has  existed  to  the  present 
time,  with  various  degrees  of  strength  in  the 
cfanrches  established  by  Schwarta  and  his 
devoted  fellow  laborers,  as  well  aa  in  thdse 
of  more  modem  date."  The  missionaries 
of  the  Board  were  at  length  determined  to 
free  the  Church  of  Christ  from  "a  foe  most 
insidious  as  well  as  powerful,"  and  teventy- 
fieo  were  suspended  from  church  fellowship 
on  account  of  their  adherence  to  this  sin. 
At  the  same  time  many  left  the  seminary  on 
account  of  the  encroachments  made  upon  the 
mles  of  caste.  The  results,  however,  showed 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  and  proved  that 
the  time  had  Ailly  come  for  so  deciisive  a 
etep.  It  should  "be  stated,  however,  that 
caste  has  never  been  tolerated  in  the  churches 
planted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Board. 
Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  who  has  been  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  centmy  a  missionaty  of  the 
Bo*rd  in  India,  says  : 


"  The  Missionaries  of  the  American.Board 
in  India  and  Ceylon  have  always  required  a 
renunciation  of  caste,  just  as  much  as  of 
idolatry,  and  other  parts  of  heathenism,  of 
all  converts  before  they  were  baptized.  No 
arrangements,  nor  accommodations,  nor 
changes  hare  ever  been  made  m  the  seats,  or 
in  the  sitting  in  the  churehes,  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances  on  account  of 
caste.  Caste  was  in  no  respect  reci^niEed. 
All  were  treated  as  of  one  class,  as  much  as 
Christians  in  this  country  are  so  treated. 

"  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  such 
a  public  renunciation  of  caste,  and  such  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  it^  would  be  sufficient 
to  extii^ish  it  in  the  church.  But  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  was  not  sufficient, 
Caste  has  been  fouud  to  be  surprisingly  insi- 
dious in  its  influence;  and  to  be  capable  of 
assumingalmost  any  complexion  and  shape, 
suited  to  the  native  character  and  their  cir- 
cumstances." 

Passing  on  to  I851,we  find  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  drawing  a  new  and  more  mod- 
em sketch  of  this  great  field,  and  one  which 
sets  in  a  striking  light  both  the  astonishing 
changes  which  had  been  wrought  and  the 
immense  labors  devolved  upon  the  mission' 
ariea.  After  alluding  to  the  fiict  that  in  1836 
this  mission  bad  only  one  station  at  Madu- 
ra, and  that  all  the  schools  were  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  they  proceed  to  say  that 
now  they  have  extended  their  operations  till 
they  have  ten  stations,  one  of  wnich  is  more 
than  thirty  miles  south,  and  another  about 
the  same  distance  north ;  one  about  twenty- 
five  miles  east  and  another  forty  north-west 
from  Madura;  with  families  under  theircare 
associated  in  the  form  of  village  congrega- 
tions in  about  100  vilhiges,  scattered  singly 
or  in  clusters  through  a  populous  region,  ex- 
tending in  length  more  than  100  mUes  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  more  than 
sixty  mites  in  breadth.  This  field,  thus  in 
some  measure  taken  possession  of  by  onr 
missionaries,  has  been  almost  wholly  left  to 
them  by  the  missionaries  of  other  societies 
laboring  in  adjoining  districts  in  India,  and 
it  seems  fitting  that  it  should  be  fully  occu- 

Sied  by  this  Board.  It  ia  larger  than  the 
tate  of  MassacbuBetts,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion, as  is  supposed,  of  1,500,000.  It  has 
become  one  of  great  interest  and  great  prom- 
ise, and  the  lab<Dr  demanded  in  it  has  obvi- 
oualy  increased  much  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  present  band  of  laborers.  Hitherto  the 
natural  growth  of  the  mission  has  been 
one  of  expansion,  but  there  is  now  a  call  for 
more  thorough  culture." 

The  year  1852  was  one  of  great  favor  to 
this  mission,  72  having  been  received  to  the 
chnrches  at  the  different  stations,  fifly-Ejx 
of  whom  were  adults.  There  were  now  nine 
churehes  in  all,  and  335  members  in  good 
standing.   The  systemof  edncationbadboen 
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gnduallj  changed,  and,  Bftj  the  mil 
at  this  period,  "We  can  have  but  little  to  do 
faere^terwith  tie  general  desire  of  the  hea- 
then to  have  their  children  receive  from  us 
'  kD  English  and  Tamil  education.  The  Lord 
in  his  providence  has  given  us  a  people  to 
educate  for  him.  .Among  the  members  of 
our  congregations  we  have  1,588  children,  of 
whom  G47  are  etudj'ing  in  our  free  Bchools. 
From  these  it  is  easy  to  make  a  selection  for 
our  own  boarding  schools."  It  is  the  main 
design  of  the  boarding  scbooU  and  of  the 
seminary  to  raise  up  an  educated  and  effi- 
cient class  of  helpers  for  the  missionary 
work,  and  it  is  considered  a,  great  adTsnt&ge 
that  the  pupils  can  now  be  taken  from  fami- 
lies connected  with  the  mission  and  nomin- 
ally Christians. 

Madras.— Tho  mission  at  Madras  was 
commenced  in  1836,  .with  a  special  Tit 
fonning  there  a  printing  establishment  for 
printing  the  Scriptures  and  reUgiouB  tracts 
m  the  Tamil  language.  But  in  order  to  the 
successtnl  execution  of  this  plan,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  there  a  dis- 
tinct, effident,  and  responsible  mission;  and 
with  this  view,  Mr.  Winslow  and  Dr.  Scud- 
der  removed  to  this  new  6eld.  Madras  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Southern  IndiiL  and 
the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
estimated  at  416,000.  It  was  intended  to 
establish  the  press  at  Chintadrepettah,  a 
auhurb  southwesterly  of  the  walled  town, 
and  at  this  place  Dr.  Scudder  took  up  his 
residence,  while  Mr.  Winslow  resided  at 
Boyapoonim,  a  tittle  north  of  the  town. 
They  immediately  found  the  demand  for 
Tamil  books  and  tracts  to  be  very  greit^ 
and  expressed  tiiewish  that  they  had  25,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  to  distribute 
within  a  year.  Schools  and  preaching  sta- 
tions were  immediately  established,  and  a 
mission  church  was  formed  in  1837,  and  one 
native  was  admitted  on  profession  of  his 
bith  in  Christ. 

In  1838  the  misuon  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  printing  establishment  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
It  comprised  e^hteen  printing  presses,  be- 
sides a  lithographic  and  hydrauiic  press, 
flfl«en  fonts  of  type,  English,  Tamil,  and 
Teloi^oo,  together  with  a  type  foundry  and 
book  bindery^  This  enabled  the  mission  to 
enter  rigorously  upon  the  work  for  which  it 
was  chiefly  commenced.  In  one  year  from 
this  date  there  had  been  printed  3,500,000 
octavo  pages  of  Scripture,  and  2,500,000 
duodecimo  paces  of  tracts,  "ifyWing  6,000,000 
pages  in  all.  In  1640  the  printing  in  Tamil 
amounted  to  11,660,700 pages,  orernine  mil- 
lions of  which  were  octavo  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture. At  this  period  there  were  also  in  ex- 
istence sixteen  schools,  comprising  485 
scholars. 

Important  tonrs  for  preaching  and  dis- 


tributing books  were  made  by  Messrs.  Scod- 
der  and  Winslow  in  1840.  One  of  these 
tours  was  to  Conjevezam,  a  sacred  place  16 
miles  8outh~wcst  of  Madras,  during  which 
they  preached  the  Gospel  to  numerous  small 
companies  of  people,  and  distributed  oier 
4,000  books  and  tracts.  Br.  Scudder  iJsa 
journeyed  200  miles  south,  into  the  Cndda- 
loro  and  Tanjore  districts,  taking  with  him 
6,000  copies  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  and 
11,500  tracts,  Mr.  Winslow,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  his  vrife  and  child,  went  west  200 
miles,  into  the  Mysore  district,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  an  immense  terrace  of  table  land, 
elevated  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  cf 
the  sea,  and  altogether  a  c^lendid  coontiT, 
well  watered,  ferlile,  populous,  and  promis- 
ing as  a  field  of  missionary  labor.  In  lU 
their  visits  to  the  sacred  places,  Messrs. 
Bcndder  and  Winslow  found  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  atteudants  upon  idola- 
trous festivals. 

In  1841  the  mission  had  four  places  of 
stated  preaching,  and  the  aggr^ate  of  the 
congregations  was  550l    A  piece  of  land  was 
bought   this   year    at    Koyapooram    for  a 
chapel,  and  $1,500  subscribed  for  its  ereo- 
At  this  place  Mr.   Winslow  eslab- 
an  evening  meeting,  in  a  bungalow  on 
the  premises  of  a  very  respectabk  native 
-  ircbant,    and    npon    this  a   persecution 
>so,  in  describing  whidi    !Mr.  Winslow 
says,    "The  Romanists  inusediately  began 
to  annoy  us^and  to  send  letters  threatening 
our  lives.    They  threw  stones,  Imth  in  times 
of  meeting  and  at  other  times,  at  Jhe  &nuly, 
set  up  a  noisy  meeting  is  the  adjoining 
house,  and  disturbed  us  by  offensive  ameli- 
"ghts  and  fire  works,  as  well  as  by  the 
of  bells  and  various  inatmmcnts ;  and 
when  this  was  stopped  by  the  authorities, 
they  burnt  the  bungalow  with  the  fomiture 
contained."    The  naUve  merchant  bow- 
er, remuned  firm,  and  the  persecution 
failed  entirely  of  its  object 

In  their  report  in  18«  the  Board  take  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  the  Msidras,  Madun, 
and  Ceylon  missions  are  all  to  a  people  alike 
in  religion,  language,  manners,  and  customs. 
The  station  at  MsBras  being  intended  lo  da 
the  principal  part  of  the  printing  for  all 
these  missions,  it  was  not  intended  to  vt- 
large  it  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  The  Madura  mission  has  never 
had  a  printing  press  within  ite  bounds,  and 
that  at  Jafiha  baa  done  much  less  work 
than  the  one  at  Madras. 

In  1845  the  missionarieB  fonnd  that  caste 
..u  exerting  an  undue  control  over  the 
minds  of  the  native  church  members,  and 
wishing  to  see  how  far  this  unchristian  feel- 
ing would  be  carried,  ibej  took  measures  to 
test  it  The  result  was  that  five  were  mw- 
pended ;  but  their  Christian  principles  pre- 
lied,  and  in  a  few  months  they  all  came 


back,  nukde  b  full  and  homble  confegsioa,  [     Dr.  Scudder  returned  to  Madras  in  184S, 
and  pron^sed  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  and  in  the  following  ye&r  he  t  -   - 


church  respecling  caate. 


tnonm  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Httrriet 


A  prospectus  for  a  railroad  from  Madras  M.  Scudder.    She  commenced  her  labora 
to  Arcat,8ixtj  miles,  issued  iii  184C,  giyea ' """-""*■'■"  —■''■  "■"  '' — ' ■■—:—  :-  lo- 


of  Mad] 
war^  of  900,000, 

200,000  since  1822.  TIus  increase  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  chieflj  to  poIitJ(^ 
causes,  tending  to  centndizo  the  populatir- 
in  the  ciUes  of  the  coast. 

This  Tast  community  is  distioctlj  spoki 
of  in  1846,  as  showing  signs  of  the  wide 
spread  and  powerful  working  of  the  truth, 
and  the  organued  opposition  made  to  the 
Gospel  was  one  evidence  of  this  fact.  An 
anti-missionarr  societj  existed  among  the 
natires  of  Madras,  which  emplojed  a  press 
in  printing  small  tracts  and  a  newspaper, 
and  the  same  societj  established  several  op- 
position free  schools,  employed  tract  dis- 
tributors and  declaimcrs  against  Christian- 
itj,  and  sent  out  agents  into  the  countr;  for 
similar  purposes.  The  people  were  thus 
mightily  stuTed  np,  and  on  one 
8,000  people  assembled  to  see  if 
could  not  be  devised  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  Say  the  missionaries, 
"Now,  light  and  truth  have  so  far  gone  forth 
that  the  bearings  of  missionary  operations 
on  caste,  custom,  and  idolatry,  begin  to  be 
manifest.  The  Brahmins  and  head  men 
begin  to  feel  that  their  craft  is  in  danger. 
They  are  therefore  bestirring  themBelves." 
They  proceeded  even  so  far  aa  to  seize  and 
forcibly  car^  off  several  hopeful  converts, 
and  one  of 'them  was  put  in  irons  and 
threatened  with  death.  All  this  however, 
while  it  showed  that  the  pillars  of  supersti- 
tdon  had  been  shaken,  occasioned  HO  perma- 
nent intermption  to  the  mission.  In  the 
ftutumn  of  this  year  Dr.  Scudder,  who  had 
been  spending  a  few  years  in  his  native 
country,  greatly  to  the  edification  and  Quick- 
ening of  the  churehes,  returned  to  his  cnoaen 
field  of  labor.  Instead,  however,  of  re- 
maining at  Madras,  he  was  persuaded,  by 
the  urgent  want  of  a  physician  at  Madura, 
to  resume  his  labors  at  that  place. 

The  opposition  continued  to  be  very  bitter 
and  violent  in  1847,  and  on'  one  occasion  Mr, 
Scudder,  son  of  Dr.  Scudder,  was  openly  as- 
sailed in  the  streets.  In  defiance  of  the 
popular  rage  however,  the  WHtten  came,  at  a 
communion  season,  and  sat  down  with  the 
men  at  the  table,  with  thdr  huslaands,  a 
thing  which  they  had  never  done  before. 
The  meet  serious  troubles  were  occasioned 
by  the  spirit  of  caste,  and  Mr,  Scudder  is  led 
to  remark,  "  If  I  were  asked  to  tell  in  one 
breath  vh«t  I  thought  the  mightiest  present 
obstacle  to  the  onward  course  of  the  Qospel 
in  India,  1  should  unhesitatingly  say,  caste. 
It  is  a  monster  that  defies  description. 
Idolatry  in  no  way  compares  with  it,  as  to  its 
gnsp  on  the  people." 


with  the  Ceylon  mission  in  1819. 
1842,  as  up-  In  November,  1850,  Mr.  Winslow  announced 
than  that  the  printing  of  the  new  version  of  the 
Tamil  Bible  was  completed.  It  had  been  in 
hand  three  years,  and  for  .two  years  the 
united  labors  of  Messrs  Percival  and 
Spaulding  of  Jaffiia,  Brotherton  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Winslow  in  Madras, 
had  been  devoted  to  it,  most  of  the  time 
daily  except  on  the  SaU>ath.  In  poiqt  of 
accuracy,  conciseness,  elegance,  and  idiom- 
atic correctness,  it  was  thought  to  be  far  in 
advance  of  any  previous  work  of  the  kind. 
Another  interesting  event  of  this  year  was 
the  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
church  except  four,  with  the  mission  fiunilies, 


1  the  e' 
which  was    fie^d  in  connection  with    tlw 
Board.     It   is   described   as   an  interesting 

ight  "  Husbands  and  wives,  Uttle  accus- 
tomed to  eat  tc^ther,  high  caste  sad  low 
caste,  and  no  caste,  brethren  and  sisters  ia 
Christ,  thus  acknowledging  their  unity  in 
'~'m  as  members  of  the  same  body." 

During  the  years  1851  and  1852,  the  press 
at  Madras  continued  its  operations,  and  the 
moved  on  without  any  very  marked 
changes.  The  whole  amount  of  printing  at 
this  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
press,  is  219^408,221  [Mges. 

Arcot. — This  city  is  seventy  miles  from 
Madras,  on  the  road  to  Bai^tore,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  populous  and  destitute  dis- 
trict. At  this  place  Mr.  H.  M.  Scudder  cotu- 
menced  a  mission  in  March,  1850.  Having 
already  become  quite  distinguished  for  his 
medical  and  sui^cal  skill,  his  services  were 
immediate  demand,  Irom  forty  to  fifty 
visiting  him  daily.  His  custom  was  to  meet 
hia  patients  in  the  morning,  read  and  explain 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  proy_  with  uem, 
after  which  he  attended  to  their  maladies. 
Through  bis  medical  labors  ho  guned  access 
to  many  Hindoo  women,  who  could  not  have 
been  reached  in  any  other  way.  A  regular 
dispensary  was  established-  and  Mrs.  Scud- 
der, who  could  speak  Tamil  fluently,  visited 
it  daily  to  converse  vrith  the  patients. 

In  1852,  Henry  M.  Scudder,  William 
Scudder,  and  Joseph  Scudder,  all  sons  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Scudder,  and  all  bom  in 
India,  were  laboring  as  missionaries  at  the 
Arcot  station.  In  Uie  report  of  the  Board 
for  1853,  will  be  found  a  very  intereetmg 
account  of  the  conversion  of  a  Teloogoo 
Brahmin,  at  Arcot.  In  addition  to  the  labors 
of  the  dispensary,  the  Gospel  vras  preached 
"  ■  towns  and  viUages,  in  streets  and  by- 
ways, in  choultries  and  under  green  trees." 
The  mission  however  is  of  too  recent  a  date 

exhibit  any  very  marked  results,  or  to 
require  an  extended  notice. 


The  Btetistics  of  the  miBsionH  of  tho  Am, 
Board  in  Hiadoetan  are  given  below,  ae  far 
as  it  was  practicable  to  arrange  them 
tabular  form : 


In  the  above  table,  aseistant  mieeionaries 
,  and  native  helpers  are  all  included  under  the 
'  head  of  BBsistanta.  The  summary  of  Bcbools 
also  embraces  those  of  every  description. 
Tbe  printing  for  the  Mahratta  people,  it  will 
be  seen,  has  all  been  done  at  Bombay,  and 
for  tho  Tamil  people  at  Madras  and  Ceylon. 
Church  Missionary  Sociktt. — The 
Church  Miaaionary  Society  commenced  its 
labors  in  Dindostan  in  1815.  Beginning  at 
Madras  and  South  India,  they  Eubsequently 
extended  their  kboru  to  Cdcutta,  and  to 
Bombay,  and  at  each  of  these  places  they 
have  now  a  diocese  embracing  many  towns 
and  villages  within  its  sphere  of  effort. 
Adoptug  the  chronolc^cal  order,  we  begin 
with 

Madras.— Tbe  first  missionariee  of  tho 
Society  to  this  field  were  Rev.  Messrs. 
Scbnarre  and  Rhenius.  At  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  they  reported  themselves  as  com- 
fortably settled  in  Madras,  as  having  ac- 
quired the  Tamil  language  HufBciently  to 
compose,  converse,  and  publicly  read  in  it, 
knd  also  as  havli^  formed  a  Missionary 
Committee,  and  raised  a  small  missionary 
Aind. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  although 
this  society  had  no  regular  station  in  India 
previous  to  1815,  they  had  promoted  mis- 
sions in  various  places  much  earlier^  through 
English  chaplains,  and  in  connection  with 
vhat  is  termed  the  oldest  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  India,  the  Danish  mission.  Thus, 
Messrs.  Schnarr^  and  Rhenius  had  been  la- 
boring for  some  time  in  Tranquebar,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Madras,  part- 
Iv  in  aid  of  the  schools  established  there  by 
tne  Royal  Danish  Mission  College,  and  part- 
ly for  the  acquisiljon  of  the  Tamil  language. 
About  this  time  the  Danish  mission  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  its  patronage  from 
these  school  establishments,  and  the  care  of 
them  was  assumed  by  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  To  Trauquebar  and  its  schools 
frequent  ^dlusion  will  be  made. 

In  the  early  journals  of  this  society  much 
Is  also  said  of  Abdool  Meseech,  a  Christian 
reader.    He  was  a  Mohammedan  by  birth, 


named  Shekh  Salih,  bom  in  Delhi,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  Christian  instruction  from 
that  devoted  missionary,  Henry  Martya. 
He  was  baptized  in  the  -'Old  Church,"  Cal- 
cuttiL  in  1811,  by  the  name  Abdool  Me  ssech, 
which  signifies  "  Servant  of  ChriA."  At 
the  close  of  1812  he  left  Calcutta  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Agra,  800  miles  north-west  of  Cal- 
cutta, in  company  with  Mr.  Corrie,  chaplaia 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  that  statioii. 
There  he  sustained  the  office  of  reader  and 
catechiat  with  wonderfld  fidelity  and  success, 
and  his  journals  fill  a  lai^  space  in  the 
Church  Missionary  Society's  puhUcationf, 

To  return  to  Madras,  we  find  at  on  early 
date  the  reasons  stated  for  choosing  this  bs 
the  scat  of  the  mission  in  Southern  India; 
and  they  may  be  noticed  with  the  more  pro- 
pnety  because,  although  the  American  Board 
preceded  the  Church  Slissionary  Society  by 
several  years  in  ladia,  they  were  twenty-one 
years  later  than  that  society  at  Madras. 
Consequently  many  facts  of  interest  belong 
to  a  period  over  which  the  mission  of  the 
Board  docs  not  extend. 

The  choice  of  tho  Corresponding  Commit- 
tee fell  upon  Madras  for  tno  following  rea- 
sons: "Its  high  consideration  as  head  of  the 
whtde  peninsula,  the  desire  for  Christian 
knowledge  which  appeared  to  prevail  therein, 
the  frequent  demands  for  the  Scriptures  in 
three  or  foar  languages,  tho  existence  of  a 
Malabar  congregation — a  secession  from  tlie 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  translated  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  Encland  just  completed  for 
this  congre^tioa,  oy  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,  chap- 
lain of  the  E.  I.  Company."  To  enter  icto 
)  labors,  keep  open  the  Tamil  Chapol, 

Srovide  agwnst  the  failure  of  the  vcncmble 
>r.  Rottler,  and  build  upon  his  foundntionE, 
though  limited,  seemed  very  important;  and 
further,  the  society  would  thus  commence 
ireer  in  the  South  of  India,  at  the  seat 
and  within  the  eye  of  the  English  govem- 


.  .  ,  were  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  mission 
had  at  this  period  no  means  of  printing.  To 
supply  this  .deficiency  as  well  as  they  could, 
one  of  the  best  school  boys  was  employed  at 
certain  hours  in  writme,  and  thus  two  boots 
were  prepared  for  tho  English  Tamil  school, 
withadictionary  affixed  appropriate  to  them. 
These  books  consisted  of  small  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  At  tho  close  of  one  year 
there  wero  two  schools  in  Madras,  but  the 
want  of  funds  and  of  teachers  prevented  an 
immedialfi  enlargement  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation. A  seminary  for  the  education  of  ov 
tive  missionaries  was  a  favorite  idea  from 
the  first ;  but  it  was  encumbered  with  many 
difficulties,  and  the  project  could  not  be  en- 
tered upon  at  once. 
Much  interest  was  awakened,  near  the 


close  of  the  first  jckf,  bj  the  convereion  of 
a  native,  T'ho  called  himself  a  Christian,  and 
who,  withoat  anj'  Bu^cstion  from  the  miB- 
eiomries,  entered  at  once  upon  the  buEincss 
of  reading  from  house  to  house.  His  book 
viaa  the  New  Testament.  He  begtui  bj  the 
request  of  a  single  heathen  neighbor,  who 
'  saw  him  much  deroted  to  this  book,  and  by 
this  his  own  soul  was  stirred  up  to  read  the 
word  of  Ood  daily  to  the  perishing  around 
him. 

It  is  worthj  of  note,  that  the  miEsionaries 
of  the  Church  Society  at  Madras,  from  the 
Terj  start,  excluded  caste  from  their  schools. 
No  bttlc  surprise  and  opposition  were  awak- 
ened, but  the  truly  scriptural  and  sensible 
answer  was,  that  "  the  cast«  of  the  natives 
is  not  at  aU  compatible  with  true  Chris- 
tianity ;  because  a  man  cannot  be  meek, 
humble,  and  loving,  in  the  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  has  set  us  an  example,  and 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  works  within  the  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time  keep  up  bis  notions 
of  caste ;  in  which  the  station,  or  rank,  or 
esteem  of  any  or  every  person  is  determined 
by  birth  aloue,  and  not  by  intrinsic  worth 
and  dignity  of  mind." 

Such  were  the  labors  of  the  first  year, — 
two  missionaries  able  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  Tamil ;  two  schools  in  successful  opera- 
tion, without  the  least  encouragement  of 
caste ;  a  native  Christian  reader,  sufficient- 
ly informed  to  be  listened  to  with  attention 
by  respectable  natives  ;  and  a  general  spirit 
of  inquiry  awakened  among  the  people. 

In  1816,  the  mission  received  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Schnarre 
returned  to  Tranqucbar  to  take  the  entire 
care  of  the  school  establishments  in  that 
place.  On  the  first  of  January  1847,  Mr. 
Khenius  formed  a  regular  congregation  in 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  mission  servants 
and  their  families,  and  a  few  converts  re- 
ceived the  previous  year.  That  more  were 
not  received  from  the  heathen,  is  accounted 
for  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  char- 
acter and  principles  of  this  mission,  when 
Mr.  Bheniua  says,  "  If  I  had  thought  it  any 
advantage  to  the  Christian  church,  or  any 
honor  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  pay  per- 
sons for  becoming  Christians,  I  should  have 
had  already  the  pleasure  of  reporting  hun- 
dreds, yea.  thousands,  that  would  have  em- 
braced Ciiristianity,"  During  this  year, 
schools  were  established  at  Yadadelli,  about 
30  miles  north-west  of  Madras,  through  the 
agency  of  the  native  Christian  Sandappen, 
residing  at  that  place.  Other  native  con- 
Terts  were  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  in 
different  directions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  cholera  broke 
out  with  great  violence  in  this  part  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  natives  in  their  consterna- 
tion attributed  it  to  the  anger  of  an  idol, 
which  for  forty  years  had  been  locked  up  by 


public  authority,  on  account  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  occurred  at  one  of  ber  festivals. 
The  idol  was  therefore  brought  out,  and  a 
human  sacrifice — an  idiot  boy,  was  offered 
to  appease  her  rage.  Only  one  member  'of 
the  mission — a  catechiat--died  of  the  epi- 
demic. But  the  mission  property  was  much 
damaged  by  a  whirlwind  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time — all  the  school-houses, 
and  many  other  buildings,  having  been  com- 
pletely prostrated. 

An  important  branch  of  this  mission,  was 
that  among  the  Syrian  Chnstians,  in  Ttar 
voncore,  at  the  southern  estrcmity  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  on  the  Makbar  coast.  The  history 
of  these  Syrians,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  to  be  residents  in  this  quarter, 
are  fully  stated  in  the  Beport  of  ttw  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  1818.  There  were  then 
not  less  than  50,000  of  these  Christians, 
with  churches,  a  ministry  (eiceedingly  li- 
centious) and  a  form  of  worship  resembling 
that  of  tiie  Boman  Catholics.  So  deep  was 
the  interest  felt  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, that  in  1820  a  three-fold  division  was 
made  of  the  work,  the  instruction  of  the 
Syrian  cleivy  being  assigned  to  one  mission- 
arr,  the  college  and  hi^er  schools  to  an- 
rther,  while  a  third  took  cbai^  of  tbe 
cbools  intended  for  the  great  body  of  the 
teople.  The  clergy  were  regarded  as  the 
irst  and  most  important  branch  of  this  mis- 
sion. They  are  described  at  this  period  as 
a  numerous  body,  and  deplorably  degraded. 
A  total  disregard  of  the  Sabhatb,  prolana* 
tion  of  the  name  of  Qod,  drunkenness,  and 
adultery,  were  their  prevailing  crimes.  Yet, 
in  this  degenerated  condition  they  were  con- 
siderably above  the  other  castes.  They  did 
not  Justify  their  crimes,  but  tried  to  conceal 
them,  and  'exhibited  considerable  moral 
sense.  They  accepted  moat  gratefully  the 
services  of  the  missionaries,  and  concurred 
in  all  their  plans.  The  metropolitan  even 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  expect  much  im- 
provement among  his  people  ''  till  the  Bible 
was  circulated." 

The  college,  at  Cotym,  had,  in  1820,  forty- 
two  students.  Some  of  them  could  read 
EngUsh  well,  understood  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  Malay  and  Sanscrit  languages.  The 
method  of  teaching  the  Syriac  was  found 
very  defective,  and  a  more  thorough  system 
was  entered  upon.  The  third  object  of  at- 
tention, that  of  schools,  embraced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  the  preparation  of 
native  schoolmasters,  the  gradual  promotion 
of  schools  for  general  instruction,  the  super- 
intendence of  these  schools  hy  personal  vis- 
its, and  the  compiling  of  small  tracts  for 
their  use.  The  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  to  be  attached  to  every  church  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  metropolitan,  was 
an  object  mudi  desired,  and  at  the  above 
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date  ten  of  these  schools  existed,  emhrtkcing 
253  children. 

The  mission  ftt  Madras  and  South  India 
had  now  become  Bjatematized,  and  was  an- 
nnally  reported  under  the  roUowing  heads, 
viz.:  Madras  andiU vicinity ;  Tmmuebar ; 
Tinnevetly,  lying  south  of  Tranquebar,  and 
not  far  from  Cipe  Comorin  ;  and  Tramn- 
core,  which  included  Cotym,  Cochin,  and 
Aleppi ;  Cannanore  and  TeUicherry,  on  the 
western  side  of  southern  India,  and  conaide- 
rably  north  of  Travancore  j  and  Viagapa- 
tam,  north  of  Madras,  on  the  eastern  coast. 
At  aJl  ttieso  places  the  usual  missionary  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  zeal  and  matked 
success.  But  it  is  impoBsible  in  so  brief  a 
spaee  to  notice  each  of  them  in  the  annual 
progress  of  the  work,  and  many  &ct£  wor- 
thy of  record  are  omitted,  with  a  simple 
reference  to  the  Aftesionaiy  Register,  the 
Tcry  abl  V  conducted  montmy  joiurnal  of  the 
Church  5lis8ionary  Society,  and  to  their  an- 
nual reporw. 

In  1824,  a  new  mission  was  establiabed  in 
the  Nellore  district,  where  the  Teloogoo  or 
Oentoo  language  was  vemacnlar.  The  roa- 
eoDS  which  determined  the  Corresponding 
Committee  to  occupy  this  field  were,  the 
vast  extent  of  country  throughout  which 
the  above  language  was  spoken,  the  limited 
elibrts  hitherto  made  for  the  enlightenment 
of  that  people,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
Madras  prinling-presB  being  now  furnished 
with  Tefoogoo  types,  so  as  to  give  epeedj 
circuUtion  to  school  books,  tracts,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  in  that  language. 

In  1825,  ten  years  haTing  elapsed  since 
the  society  commenced  its  labors  in  Hindo- 
stan,  witli  two  Lutheran  clergymen,  design- 
ed simply  for  the  charge  of  the  Tranquebar 
schools,  their  report  presented  nine  stations, 
with  eleven  European  missionaries,  and  one 
on  his  passage ;  117  boys'  schools  and  101 
girls'  schools,  with  an  a^regate  of  4,585 
Bcholars  ;  live  seminaries  for  tho  training  of 
natives  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  with  a  view 
to  their  becoming  teachers  and  missionaries 
among  their  countrymen  ;  besides  a  vast 
work  accomplished  through  the  mission 
press,  congregations  gathered,  hooses  of 
worship  erected,  &c. 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  waa  con- 
^dcrablc  oppoeition,  and  even  bitter  perse- 
cution, from  the  natives,  especially  at  Tinne- 
velly;  yet  the  mission  was  at  no  time  essen- 
tially interrupted.  One  or  two  new  stations 
were  added  during  this  period,  and  the  spirit 
of  mquirv  among  the  Syrian  Christians 
was  greatly  increased.  In  1838,  the  mis- 
sionary at  TLnncvelley  reported  a  remarkable 
case  dif  the  e&bct  of  tDo  Gospel  upon  a 
whole  village,  which  had  then  lately  oc- 
curred. The  Shanar  village  of  Pragasa- 
pooram,  became  entirely  Christian ;  and  the 
people,  who  had  been  ten  or  more  years  un* 


instruction,  and  had  made  great  fro- 
gress  in  Christian  knowledge,  beame  venr 
anxious  to  see  a  Christian  chiffch  in  the  vil- 
lage, which  should  not  only  last  their  life- 
time, but  stand  and  testify  to  their  duldren's 
children,  the  sincerity  of  their  religions  pro- 
fession. Accordingly  a  subscription  was 
set  on  ^t  among  themselves,  and  the  mis- 
sion added  a  sum  equal  to  what  they  conld 
raise,  and  the  object  was  accomplided.  It 
as  m  this  year  that  the  mission  at  Aleppie 
iported  an  extraordinary  effort  of  the  Pa- 
pacy to  establish  itself  in  that  place.  A 
large  number  of  priests  from  Irehind,  with 
their  bishop,  arrived,  and  began  putting  forth 
every  effort  by  preaching,  opening  a  collie, 
seminary,  *c. 

Although  the  work  atTinnevelly  was  con- 
sidered of  a  diffusive  character,  extending  to 
different  villages  through  a  wide  district,  so 
that  nothing  more  was  expected  than  to  see 
here  and  there  a  few  embracing  the  truth ; 
^et,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  whole  villages,  as 
tn  the  case  Just  noticed,  were  fbund  embrac- 
ing Christianity.  The  bishop  of  Madras,  in 
1812,  savE,  "  Among  many  som^Ks  of  comr 
fort  dunng  myjoumey  through  Tinnevelley, 
one  of  the  greatest  has  been  a  sight,  for 
which,  I  candidly  confess,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared—the sieht  of  WHOLK  Ckbistiak  vil- 
GE9.  lie  alone  who  has  passed  some  time 
a  heathen  land,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
e  ministry,  can  understand  the  delight 
which  I  felt  at  finding  myself  met,  wel- 
comed, and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  na- 
tive professing  Christians,  whose  counten- 
ances spoke  a  most  intelligible  welcome." 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  mission  at 
l^nnevelley  mar  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  at  this  penod  tho  field  was  divided  into 
six  districts,  each  containing  from  50  to  90 
villages,  and  each  district  having  a  mission- 
ary, wim  from  40  to  TO  catechiets  and  adiool- 


e  of  the  Tmnevelley  districts,  and  should 
be  repeated  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
blessing  upon  this  mission.  At  a  village  in 
the  Palamcottah  district,  south  of  Tinne- 
velly,  belonging  to  a  respectable  Brahmin,  a 
number  of  families  applied  to  a  catechist  for 
instruction.  The  Brahmin,  hearing  of  it,  aii- 
sembled  the  whole  of  the  villagers,  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows :  "  I  hwr  (iat  some 
of  you  have  determined  to  learn  the  Tedam 

S Christian  religion.)  Now,  I  don't  wantany 
ivisions  and  qiuurels  in  my  village,  nor 
shall  there  he  two  parties  here  ;  therefore, 
all  of  you  either  romun  in  a  body  in  your 
old  reli^on,  or  else  all  of  yon  in  a  body  join 
the  new.  If  you  like  to  embrace  Christiani- 
ty, do  so ;  I  will  make  no  opposition.  Yon 
may  turn  your  temple  into  a  prayei^houae 
if  you  like,  only  all  be  of  the  same  mind ; 
and  if  you  do  not  act  justly  towards  me,  I 


bIibII  look  to  the  miesioniries  to  Be«  me 
rtght«d."  The  reealt  was,  thtt  they  all  put 
tbemBelvea  under  Christian  instruction,  de- 
molished their  idols,  and  couvert«d  their 
devil  temple  into  a  teinplo  of  the  liying  God. 
The  cyidcnce  that  real  Christianity  prevailed 
along  with  these  outward  forms  of  it,  was 
most  satisAtctoiy,  and  one  proof  of  this  was 
foand  in  tho  constancj  with  which  the  na- 
tive ChrJBtians  bore  persecntion.  In  one  in- 
stance, when  compelled  to  flee  from  their 
native  village,  they  said  to  the  cateehiat, 
"  We  might  escape  all  these  troubles  by  de- 
nying Christ,  and  returning  to  onr  former 
ways,  as  most  of  our  relations  have  done ; 
bnt  we  cannot  do  so ;  and  as  the  Lord  has 
said,  when  they  peneade  you  in  this  city, 
Jlee  ye  into  another,  we  wifi  avail  ontMlveB 
of  hia  permission."  Aa  a  farther  evidence 
of  genuine  Christianity  among  these 
verts,  it  is  added,  that  they  formed  religious 
asd  benevolent  societies  among  themselves, 
thus  snpporting  tho  widows  of  catechiats, 
relieving  the  sick  and  indigent  of  their  own 
number,  and  sustaining  Chriatian  readers, 
who  traveled  about  making  known  the  Qos- 
nel.  They  also  established  a  Church  build- 
mg  fond,  on  the  principle  that  every  person 
in  the  district  capable  of  working,  should 
give  the  best  day's  income  of  the  whole 
Tear  to  the  fund,  with  aa  much  more  as  they 
uked.  Besides  these  evidences  of  the  reality 
of  tJic  wcvk  of  grace  among  the  converts  of 
Unnevelleyj  there  Were  many  bright  exam- 
ples of  Cbriitian  faith  and  hope  at  the  hour 
of  death. 

Particniar  instances  of  converaion  and 
OhriEtian  fidelity  might  also  be  given,  ilhjB- 
trating  the  success  of  themissionariesatthe 
four  stations  in  Travancore.  One  ia  that  of 
a  Syrian  convert,  who  waa  reclaimed  from  a 
most  degraded  course  of  life,  and  who  soon 
commenced  preaching  the  Qospcl  with  a 
Eeal  and  boldiiess  seldom  witnessed  in  a  na- 
tive. He  went  from  place  to  placCj  and  on 
one  occasion  aa  he  was  preaching,  a  Syrian 
became  so  incensed  that  he  went  outfand, 
procuring  a  knife,  returned  and  stabbed  the 
preacher  (Curiathe)  to  the  heart.  Coriatho 
pat  up  a  prayer  to  Qod  not  to  lay  this  mn 
to  Uie  charge  of  the  murderer,  and  fell  down 
lifeless. 

In  1844,  the  mission  at  TinncvoUy  was 
fiirther  aubdivided,  so  as  to  make  eight  dis- 
tricts, each  having  a  faithfnl  missionary.  In 
addition  to  the  seminary  in  the  Palamcottah 
dbtrict,  for  the  superior  instruction  of  pro- 
mieing  youths  from  all  tho  district  schools, 
there  was  also  eatablished  this  year  a  nor- 
mal Bchool,  for  the  inatruction  of  native 
children  in  the  English  language,  and  upon 
Chriatian  principles ;  and  also  a  normal  fe- 
male school,  under  the  care  of  two  English 
ladies.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  printing-press  forthenso 


of  the  mission,  thus  rendering  the  mission 
complete  in  all  its  departments. 

The  miaeionary  in  one  of  these  districts 
mentions  this  year  the  ease  of  a  school  ^rl, 
who  labored  nnweariedly  to  bring  her  father 
and  mother  to  the  mission  church.  They 
allowed  her  to  come  into  their  house,  with- 
out persecution,  and  to  pray  with  them,  imd 
after  more  than  a  year  of  -snch  effort,  her 
mother,  and  then  her  father,  came  to  hear 
the  missionary,  renounced  heathenism,  and 
were  regular  attendants  on  the  preached, 
word.  In  another  linnevelly  district  twenty- 
five  families,  all  that  remained  in  haathen- 
im,  gave  up  their  devil  temple,  and  came  in 
body,  and  plaeed  themselves  under  Chria- 
tian instruction ;  thus  leaving  not  one  Idola- 
tor  in  the  district.  The  Eeal  of  Uie  people 
of  these  districts  to  erect  substantial  nouses 
of  worship  in  their  villages,  afforded  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  progresa  of  the  Gospel 
among  them.  The  one  day's  earnings  which 
they  had  formerly  contributed  did  not  sat- 
isfy them,  and  they  made  quite  large  sub- 
scriptions in  money  to  this  object.  In  re- 
gard to  real  spiritual  progress,  in  connection 
with  these  wonderfiil  outward  developments, 
"  e  missionaries  apoke  bvorably  from  time 

time,  as  they  saw  the  converts  aboundii^ 

labors,  in  sacrifices,  and  in  eCTorts  to  bring 
their  reUtivcs  to  renounce  idolatry  and  cm- 
brace  Christianity. 

An  ont-etation  was  commenced  this  year 
about  12  miles  from  Trichoor,  a  atation  in 
Travancore,  among  a  class  of  heathens  called 
Nayards,  the  very  lowest  class  of  natives, 
who  lived  by  b^rfng,  and  were  extremely 
ignorant.  Several  dweUing  houses  were 
erected  for  them,  schools  were  opened,  and 
within  a  year  as  many  as  sixty  of  them 
were  under  instruction,  both  in  religion  and 

habits  of  indust^, 

Madraa  had  not,  for  several  yeara,  received 
its  proportionate  share  of  attention,  the  in- 
terest having  been  concentrated  more  upon 
the  southern  portion  of  the  field,  particu-  ' 
larly  TinnercUey  and  Travancore.    The  ci 


there  were  but  three  congregations  in  Ma- 
dras, and  these  not  so  large  as  at  an  eariier 
period.  An  urgent  app«d  was  made  for 
more  miasionaries,  but  the  society  could  not 
respond  favorably,  as  they  had  no  more  men 
to  send.  Two  years  later,  however,  more 
misaionarics  arrived,  and  the  mission  was 
much  atrei^thened  and  revived. 

The  Tinnevclly  mission  was  again  subdi- 
vided in  1845,  making  11  districts,  with  14 
missionary  clergymen.  The  number  of  per- 
sons under  Christian  instruction  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  these  eleven  districts,  amounted  to 
23,668,  and  in  January  1846,  they  had  in- 
creased to  30,698.  The  nnmber  of  baptized 
converta  was  now  12,525.    A  similar  sno- 
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cess  attended  the  labors  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts."  occupying  in  eome  measure  the  same 
field,  and  of  which  fraternal  mention  if 
made  hy  the  missionaries  of  tho  Church  So- 
ciety. But  while  Chiistianit;  was  thus  ad- 
vancing, and  whole  vilkges  were  demolish; 
ing  their  idols  and  emhracing  the  Gospel, 
a  spirit  of  violent  persecution  was  rising. 
In  one  district,  several  houses  of  worship 
were  destroyed,  converts  were  handled  with 
violence,  and  many  were  falsely  accused ; 
but  in  spit«  of  all  this,  1402  aouls  embraced 
the  Christian  religion  in  that  very  district, 
within  six  months.  In  tho  latter  part  of 
this  year  (1845)  the  persecution  became 
more  systematic  and  violent  A  mob  of 
more  than  3,000  attacked  eome  Christian 
villages,  robbed  the  people  of  all  tbcir  goods, 
and  beat  them  in  tho  most  cruel  manner- 
Hie  destruction  of  property  was  great  A 
dvil  force  at  length  interfered,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbance.  Some  of  the  con- 
verts were  led,  through  fear,  to  renoui 
Christianity,  but  the  great  body  of  them 
mained  firm,  and  one  of  the  missionai 
wrote,  a  few  months  later,  "  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  unsliaken  and 
promising  attachment  which,  during  this 
trying  season,  these  poor  people  have  mani- 
fested. They,  as  well  as  some  of  the  cate- 
chists,  have  worked  night  and  day  to  sup- 
port the  Christian  cause,  and  with  an  alacri- 
ty and  zeal  which  have  often  revived  my 
own.  Had  it  not  liccn  for  this,  I  do  not 
know  ^rhat,  at  times,  I  should  have  done. 
I  iuiow  also,'that  some  of  them  have  resist- 
ed temptations  which  an  Ei^lish  Christian 
is  little  prepared  to  resist, — bribes,  and  such 
flings." 

.  The  Bishop  of  Madras  visited  tiie  Tinne- 
velly  missions  in  1845,  and  in  his  report  he 
aays,  ''More  than  18,000  souls  have  renounced 
idolatry  and  placed  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  since  January  1841,  wheal 
last  visited  these  missions.  Thus,  in  four 
^ears  and  a  half,  the  Christian  community 
m  Tinnevelly  be&  doubled  itself— the  increase 
during  that  period  being  equal  to  the  total 
increase  of  the  fifty-four  years  which  pre- 

Many  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  persecu- 
tions were,  in  the  following  year,  tried  and 
punished,  but  some  escaped  altogether ;  and 
it  was  found  ttiat  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions had  some  of  them  considerably  di- 
minished. But  this  did  not  hinder  others, 
in  great  numbers,  from  coming  forward  to 
fill  their  places.  About  this  tmie  the  sub- 
ject of  caste  was  taken  up  by  the  missiona- 
ries in  Tinnevelly,  and  a  declaration  was 
drawn  up,  condemning  it  in  the  severest 
terms,  with  a  solemn  pledge  forever  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  to  disoonrage  it  both  by  word 
tLoi    examph:.     This    protest    and   pledge 


every  native  teacher  waa  required  to  sign, 
before  he  could  become  a  candidate  for  holy 

The  most  diligent  attention  continued  to 
Eie  bestowed  upon  the  Syrian  population,  in 
the  Travancore  district  While  the  progress 
here  was  slow,  compared  with  that  in  Tuine- 

vell^,  the  missionaries  still  felt  justified  in 
saymg  that  there  was  a  siiaking  among  tho 
Syrians — a  state  of  great  disorganization  in 
their  church,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
with  their  religion  and  a  vrillingness  to  re-  _ 
ceive  the  truth.  Two  years  late^  (1851)  a 
missionary  remarks,  that  although  the  Syri- 
ans hold  many  .doctrines  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  yet  there  is  this 
wide  essential  difference  between  the  two 
churches,  viz. :  that  the  Syrians  do  not  dis- 
allow the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  nei- 
ther do  they  mutilate  the  sacred  text,  like 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  suit  their  own  in- 
terpretation ;  but  the  authorized  version  is 
acknowledged  by  them,  and  they  profess  to 
draw  their  doctrines  from  thence.  Still  a 
year  later,  the  same  missionary  say^  "  Some 
great  crisis  is  protiahly  at  hand,  with  reeird 
to  the  Syrian  church  in  this  place.  The 
whole  Syrian  community  is  in  a  most  divided 
state,  and  many  are  anxious  to  be  joined  to 
a  purer  faith."  This  missionary  had  widely 
distributed  the  word  of  God  among  the 
12,000Syrian8  of  his  district,  when  a  Romish 

Eriest  ordered  the  people  to  bring  all  these 
ooks  to  his  church,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  collected 
they  were  publicly  burnt.  Opposition  of 
this  nature  from  the  Catholics,  was  among 
the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  progress 
of  the  mission  among  the  Syrian  people. 

Slavery  is  spoken  of  as  prevailing  exten- 
sively in  Travancore,  the  slaves  numbering 
at>out  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
They  are  an  extremely  d^raded  class,  lieii^ 
regtu^ed  by  the  higher  classes,  and  even  by 
the  lalwrers,  as  utterly  unclean  and  pollut- 
ing. "  Their  persons  are  entirely  at  too  dis- 
loaal  of  their  masters,  by  whom  they  aro 
mught  and  sold  like  cattle,  and  are  often 
worse  treated."  Yet  even  these  slaves  were 
often  reached,  and  brought  under  Christian 
influences. 

The  intelligence  from  the  Madras  and 
South  India  missions  is  to  the  close  of  1852. 
Much  that  is  of  special  interest  might  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  statements,  particu- 
larly in  r^ard  to  the  Tinnevelly  and  Te- 
loogoo  missions,  but  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
further  details.  It  has  been  seen  that  this 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  mission, 
extending  over  a  period  of  48  years,  has 
been  conducted  on  a  very  broad  scale,  and 
upon  principles  as  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic as  they  have  Ijeen  Christian.  For 
learning,  practical  wisdom,  and  sincere  and 
unremitting  exertions  for  the  temporal  and 
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spiritual  cleyalion  of  the  heathen,  the  mis- 1  tion  to  ObrirtiaD  truth  which  form  an  impor- 
sionarieE  of  this  society  in  Southern  India  tant  vantage  ground  for  future  operatona." 
have  been  distinguished,  not  less,  certainly,       In  1843  mention  is  made  of  tui  Asjlui 


than  those  in  any  other  field.  The  results 
of  these  labors  appear  in  a  teble  at  the  end 
of  the  article  on  the  Church  of  England 
mission  9  in  HindosUn. 

Btmitay.— The  Church  of  England 
mencedils  mission  in  Bombay  in  1820,  under 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr  Kcnney.  Althongh 
it  was  not  a  new  field,  the  AToeriaui  Board 
having  had  an  efficient  mission  there  fo7 
eight  years,  yet  Mr.  Kenney  occupied  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  station,  and  had  the 
Mahratta  language  to  learn.  After  laboring 
wilii  great  Tcal  and  success  for  five  years,  his 
return  to  England  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  health  of  hia  family,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Steward. 
Mr.  Kenney  had  established  three  schools 
for  boys,  with  113  scholars,  but  no  school  for 
girls  had  yet  been  opened.  Mrs.  Steward 
soon  died,  and  Mr.  Steward  left  for  another 
field.  Other  laborers  socceeded  from  time 
to  time,  but  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the 
operations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sc 
in  Bombay  and  'Weetcm  India  were  quite 
limited.  They  had  however  established  a 
mission  at  Naseuck,  100  miles  east  of  Bom- 
bay, and  at  both  these  places  they  had  opened 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  had 
preached  the  Gospel  to  multitudes  of  people, 
and  the  Arch-Deacon  of  Bombay  was  led  to 
remark  that  "  much  precious  seed  was  vege- 
tating in  the  hearts  of  natives,  though  tittle 
^ipeared  externally."  For  the  last  few 
years  more  visible  fruits  have  appeared,  at 
Bombay  and  at  Nassuck.  The  latter  place 
has  a  population  of  30,000,  and  is  the  resort 
of  nomerons  pil^ms,  and  the  scat  and 
centre  of  Branminism  in  Western  India. 
Here  the  missionaries  have  had  to  encounter 
very  fierce  opposition,  the  Brahmins  having 
become  enraged  at  the  weakened  influence 
of  Hindooism  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  received  instruction  in  the  mission 
schooln,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
relinquishment  of    caste  by   two   Brahmin 

Souths.  The  Brahmins  even  expressed  the 
ebef  that  they  should  be  able  to  expel  the 
missionaries,  who,  nevertheless,  went  steadily 
on  with  their  labors.  Considerable  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Mahratta,  and  preaching 
tours  were  fr^quenth'  performed  into  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages.  In  the  So- 
ciety's report  for  1852,  they  say.  "  The  mis- 
sionaries at  Bombay  and  Nassuck  are  perse- 
verinc  in  their  patient  and  faithful  labors, 
though  they  have  hitherto  reaped  but  little 
fruit,  and  can  scarcely  discern  its  promise. 
The  advantages  which  have  been  gained  have 
been  chiefly  the  formation  of  schools,  the 
transtatjon  of  tiie  Holy  Scrqtturea  and 


Nassuck  for  poor  and  destitute  natives,  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  of  the  benevolent ;  and 
here  the  missionaries  were  accustomed  to 
^ve  instruction  to  the  inmates,  some  of 
whom,  received  the  Gospel  and  were  bap- 
tized.   The  last  notice  of  this  mission  is  in 


are  no  great  acbievemenla  to  tell  of— no 
brilliant  successes  to  call  forth  acclamations. 
Our  pages  contain  nought  but  the  record  of 
humble,  patient  and  persevering  labors,  car- 
ried on  amid  much  natural  discour^ement, 
but  sustained  by  the  gracious  assurance  that 
they  who  are  cidled  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  shall  flnd  that  their  labor  is  not  in 
vain."  The  native  congregation  at  Bombay, 
at  this  period,  numbered  S6,  of  whom  22 
were  communicants.  There  fras  also  a 
divinity  class  of  four  students,  and  a  "  Money 
Institution,"  so  called,  containing  in  the 
English  department  230,  and  in  the  Marathi 
department  175  pupils.  The  vernacular 
schools  were  eighteen  in  number,  eight  for 
girls  and  ten  for  boys,  the  former  containing 
362  pupiU,  and  the  latter  C30.  At  Nassuck 
there  was  one  English  school,  containing  20 
boys,  four  Marathi  schools  with  272  boys. 
and  one  Hindostanee  school  with  16  pupilsl 
At  Junin,  east  of  Bombay  about  100  mUes, 
little  had  been  done,  the  station  having  been 
occupied  only  a  short  time.  The  Sindemis- 
sion  was  commenced  as  late  as  1850,  and 
presents  no  facts  of  importance,    A  com- 

let«  summary  of  the  six  stations  of  the    . 

'hurch  of  England  mission  in  Western 
India,  will  be  found  in  (be  statistical  table. 
CaicuUa  and  North  India.— The  Church 
Society's  mission  in  Calcutta,  was  com- 
menced in  1816,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jetter,  Early 
attention  was  paid  to  schools,  and  to  print- 
ing and  circulating  religious  tracts.  Success 
attended  .these  labors,  and  in  1S24  the  num- 
ber of  schools  reported  was  22,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  500,  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  females.  Qreat  interest  was 
awakened  on  the  snbject  of  female  education 
in  India,  and  a  "Ladies'  Society"  for  this 

Crpose  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of 
dy  Amherst.  At  an  examination  of 
female  schools  in  Februa^,  182S,  out  of  323 
girls,  in  eleven  schools,  £12  came  together. 
They  were  examined  in  Watts'  Catechiam 
and  the  New  Testament,  to  tlko  gratification 
and  surprise  of  all  present. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Heber,  in  1827,  was 
an  afBictive  event  to  the  Calcutta  mission. 
He  had  been  in  India  but  little  more  than 
two  yeara,  and  in  that  short  period  had 
visited  almost  every  station  where  a  Cbris- 
tiau  church  could  be  assembled,  performing 


tracts,  ahd  that  increased  respect  anS  atten- 1  not  only  the  higher  duties  of  hia  ofBce,  bnt 
26 
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the  more  humble  tmil  bborions  duties  of  ta 
ordiiurj  piator.  He  lud  thus  become 
known  to  all  his  clergj  and  people,  in  the 
plAias  and  mountainB  of  Hindoat&n,  in  the 
wilder  tracts  of  Central  IndA,  in  the  etationH 
of  Quzerat,  the  Deccan,  Mid  the  Western 
Coast,  in  the  hills  and  Tslley s  of  Oeylon,  and 
in  the  southern  prorinceB  of  India,  uie  scene 
of  hia  lost  Isbore,  and  henceforth  of  hiB 
dearest  memory."  The  Bishop  on  comiog 
in  from  a  latKirious  tour,  in  which  he  had 
confirmed  a  large  number  of  persons,  went 
to  the  bath  as  usual,  and  in  a  few  mments 
was  found  dead  beneath  the  water. 

The  missions  at  Calcutta  wtre  not  At  any 
time  conducted  upon  bo  litwral  &  scale  as  in 
some  other  places,  and  jet  there  is  evidence 
of  great  fldelitj  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  who  from  time  to  time 
were  called  to  lal>or  here.  In  the  report  for 
1852,  the  numl>er  of  natire  CliristianB  nndoF 
tite  missionaries  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, was  stated  at  230.  Services  were  held 
in  the  mission  chapel,  both  in  Bengali  and 
Hindostanee.  and'  preaching  to  the  heathen 
wM  regularly  kept  up,  in  the  Temacular 
languages,  l>oth  at  ont-staUons  and  in 
public  thoroughfares. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  this 
rion,  schools  of  various  grades  and  departs 
ments  have  been  muntained.  In  1853  the 
boys'  boarding  school  embraced  28  pupils, 
and  a  similar  school  for  girls  liad  30  pupils. 
The  vernacular  schools  connected  witli  the 
mission  bad  an  average  attendance  of  66U 
boys.  At  an  ont'Station  a  little  distance 
from  Calcntta,  there  was,  at  the  above  date, 
&  boys'  Bchoot  containing  67  pupils,  and  also 
B  school  for  girls  with  25  pupils.  These 
were  taught  not  only  in  books,  but  in  needle- 
work, cooking,  kc.  The  English  school  con- 
Uinei  350  pupils. 

The  native  press  in  Calcutta  has  been  con- 
.  ducted  with  much  energy,  though  not  en- 
tirely under  missionary  control.  Bev.  J. 
Long,  who  at  the  last  accounts  had  a  con- 
nection with  this  department,  writes,  "  Cal- 
cutta sends  out  fi-om  native  presses,  annual- 
ly,  not  less  than  30,000  volumes  in  Bengali. 
Among  these  are  more  than  twelve  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Some  forty  native 
presses  fiimish  a  supply  of  intellectual  food, 
much  of  which  is  anything  but  bvorable  to 
Christianity.  Calcutta  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
very  important  sphere,  and  I  liave  given  to 
it  as  much  time  as  I  could  spare." 

At  a  little  earlier  period  Mr.  Long  gives  a 
view  of  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  field,  which 
Ib  so  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  that 
mrts  of  it  may  with  propriety  be  quoted : 
"In  the  city  is  a  population  of  at  least 
600,000,  and  within  a  radius  of  tilteen  miles 
k  population  of  more  than  2,000,000.  It  is 
tlu  centre  of  missionary  operations  from 
Horth    India— the  heart  of  Bengal.     All 


translations  of  the  Scriptnres,  rules  for  their 
circulating,  the  translation  of  tracts,  the 
printing  of  Ghrisitiao  school  boc^  the 
machinery  of  missions, — all  are  manaeed  by 
committees  in  Calcutta,  and  chiefly  oy  tiie 
extra  labora  of  missionaries ;  for  were  it  not 
for  the  exertions  of  missiinuiries,  all  these 
committees  would  languish,  or  peihaps  be- 
come defunct  Many  benevolent  European 
genUemen  in  Calcntta,  who  are  brought  into 
connection  with  tlie  missionaries,  have  their 
attention  directed  to  certain  branches  of 
missionary  wwic,  which  they  support  very 
liberally." 

"Caloutta,  as  far  as  regards  education^ in 
some  respects  resembles  Cambridge  or  Ox- 
ford. Thousands  of  youths  come  and  lodge 
in  Calcutta  for  the  sole  purpose  of  their  edu- 
cation. Of  my  scholars— ISO  in  number — 
who  study  the  Bible,  Home's  Evidences  ot 
Christianity,  Milt«n,  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, throt^h  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  foiir-fiftbs  merely  take  lodgii^  in 
Calcutta,  while  their  parents  hve  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  country.  Educational 
labors  afford  a  great  field  here.  There  are 
more  than  100,000  boys  in  Calcutta^  of  whcMU 
not  more  than  10,000  attend  sdiool.  •  • 
What  a  scene  for  missionary  labon.  Be- 
sides, it  is  generally  admitted  that  Calcutta 
missionaries  do  twice  as  much  worl^  as 
tliose  in  the  country.  Their  sphere  of  labw 
is  near  them;  they  have  not  to  exhaust  tlieir 
physical  energies  in  traveling,  Sx.  All  the 
labor  connected  with  translations,  a  native 
Christian  literature,  &c.,  isperformed  almost 

^irely  bv  Calcutta  missionaries  ;  and  yet 
the  Churdi  Missionary  Socjetv  has  always 
been  weak  in  Calcutta.  Tbe' Scotch  Mis- 
sionary Sodety  have  five  laborers,  tiie 
London  Missionary  Society  five,  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Sodety  six,  while  our  Society 
have  onlr  Mr.  Sandys  and  myself.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  hut  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  Calcutta  is  the  Waterloo  of  India, — the 
depot  where  the  grand  battle  between 
Christianity  and  Hindooism  will  be  fought. 
The  English  language  is  sweeping  away  as 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  any  linger- 
ing attachment  ttiat  may  remun  to  Brah- 
minism,  in  the  minds  of  youth,  and  now  is 
the  glorious  era  to  control  the  storm,  and 
direct  the  mental  energies  into  the  path  of 
salvation." 

Since  the  above  was  written  another  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  BoBt,  has  arrived  in  Calcutta. 
In  other  respects  Mr.  Long's  remarks  apply 
to  the  present  state  of  that  mission. 

Benaret. — Tliis  is  a  city  of  great  import- 
ance, and  is  about  500  miles  north-west  of 
Calcutta.    The  misdon  here  was  cixnmenced 

1817,  by  Bev.  Mwsrs.  Morris  and  AdUi^ 

a,  successively  schoolmaster,  catecbis^ 
and  preacher ;  but  of  their  labors  little  U 
rccorled.    They  were  snoceeded  by  otiwr 
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Uborerfl,  nbo  remained  but  &  abort  time, 
for  ouiij  je*rs  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  sjet«inatic  effort.     Oradaallj  hovever,  a 


mportant  of  the  Church  Society' 
■n  North  India. 

Tbe  miseion  premises  are  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  hau  sonth-eaat  of  tbe  cantoO' 
ments,  at  a  viUaee  called  Sigra.  The  en- 
cloHnre  contains  about  five  acres  of  gronnd. 
The  situaUon  is  tJtj,  bealthj,  and  quiet, 
with  three  la:^  and  one  Bmall  bungalows 
(houses),  tbe  former  designed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  ordained  missionaries,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  European  schoolmaBtcrs.  There 
anotber  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  Chris- 
tian  orphan  boys,  who  form  a  Tery  in  tores  t- 
ing  part  of  the  mission  ;  and  not  &t  distant 
is  the  school  establiehmei>t  for  the  native 
girls.  In  the  city  of  Benares,  and  connected 
with  the  mission,  there  is  a  lai^  school  for 
native  bojs,  fonnded  by  a  native,  named  Jai 
Noirain,  who  left  at  his  death  two  bui^a- 
lowB,  Ute  rent  of  which  should  apply  to  its 
eni^rl^  and  also  a  large  building  to  be  used 
•s  a  school  boose  and  residence.  Oovent- 
ment  added  a  liberal  monthly  donation,  and 
tbie  bas  been  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
sUtntions  connected  with  the  mission.  It  is 
called  "Jai  Nairain's  Collie,"  and  has  at 
present  about  500  students,  which  is  as 
many  as  the  building  will  accommodate.  At 
tbe  fast  dates,  an  enlaigement  of  the  prem- 
isee  had  been  commenced.  The  Brahmin 
boys  outnumber  those  of  any  other  caste. 
The  usual  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have 
been  maintained  for  many  years  witb  '*- 
creaung  interest.  A  pleasing  fact  is  m 
tioned  b  the  Record  for  November,  1853,  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  teacher  of  the  "  heathen  girls' 
school,"  viz. ;  that  daring  the  whole  year  the 
school  bad  not  been  once  closed  on  account 
of  a  heathen  festival.  She  had  told  the 
girls  that  she  desired  their  attendance  on 
ttiose  days  especially,  that  their  minds  might 
not  be  contaminated  by  the  ceremonies 
practiced. 

The  native  Christian  congregation  at 
Benares  noml>ers  314  individui^  The  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  tbere  are  five,  devote 
much  time  to  itinerating  among  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages,  and  they 
nsnally  bare  no  lack  of  hearers  and  dispu- 

Birdwan.— At  tbe  close  of  the  year  1816, 
the  corresponding  committee  received  a 
commonication  from  Lieutenant  Stewart, 
■tationed  at  Birdwan,  40  miles  above  Oal- 
^Ata,  proposing  an  extensive  plan  of  native 
schools  at  and  near  that  place.  This  pro- 
posal via  adopted,  and  in  a  short  time  ten 
sdiools  were  estaUished,  one  at  Birdwan, 
and  the  otben  in  places  not  &r  distant. 
Wiuun  a  year  &om  their  commencement 


tbere  were  1,000  children  in  these  schools, 
all  taught  in  tbe  Bengalee  language.  Tha 
number  of  schools  was  subsequently  in- 
creased, but  disbanded  again  for  the  want  of 
means  to  sustain  so  many.  Tbe  present 
number  is  ten,  and  in  tbe  last  report — 165^ 
tbe  missionary  says,  "The  number  of 
heathen  children  who  enjoy  plain  education, 
founded  on  the  Christian  religion,  is  about 
500.  In  these  schools  you  meet  tbe  proud 
Brahmm  sitting  at  tbe  side  o^  or  below,  tlia 
Sudra,  in  harmony  and  love,  deriving  the 
same  instruction.  The  fear  of  having 
youths  taught  in  mission  schools  has,  tn 
this  neighborhood,  almost  passed  away." 
Particular  mention  is  made  in  the  circular  of 
the  Board  for  October  of  last  year,  of  tha 
orphan  girls'  school,  with  150  orphans,  up- 
wards of  30  of  whom  had  died  while  re- 
reiving  their  education,  some  of  tbem  verj 
happily.  "This,"  says  the  teacher,  Mrs. 
Weitbrecbt,  "bas  been  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  encouraging  branches  of  our 
work  in  this  mission,  and  hta  often  sustuned 
spirits  when  all  besides  bas  been  dark 
and  tiyujg." 

Kriilmagttr. — This  station  is  a  little  to  tbe 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  was  commenced 
in  1831.  The  work  was  continued  in  the 
usual  way,  instruction  beii^  ^ven  in  schools, 
chapels,  and  by  the  distnbation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts,  till  1835,  when  a  bit- 
ter persecution  arose  against  a  sect  com- 
posed partly  of  Hindoos  and  partly  of  Mus- 
sulmans, called  "Kurta  Bboja,"  worship- 
ers of  tbe  Creator.  They  worshiped  one 
God,  had  nothing  to  do  witb  idols,  and  be- 
lieved that  Qod  would  come  into  tbe  world 
mian  form.  They  bore  persecution  with 

Ct  patience,  and  the  missionary,  Mr. 
T,  on  visiting  them,  was  convinced  of 
their  sincerity,  and  was  led  to  admire  es- 
pecially the  great  love  and  aSbction  which 
they  bore  one  to  another.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Deerr  renewed  bis  visit,  and  was  received 
with  increased  cordiality.  He  established 
public  worship  among  ttiem,  in  which  thej 
united  with  much  Joy  ;  and  upon  this  a 
more  rigorous  persecution  commenced 
against  them.  They  were  treated  as  out  of 
the  pate  of  heathenism,  their  casto  was 
gone,  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
taken  from  tbem,  and  only  restored  by  an 
order  from  the  magistrate.  In  1838,  tho 
leading  men  in  ten  villages  belonging  to  this 
sect,  avowed  their  beli^  in  the  Qospel,  and 
after  instruction,  were  baptized  into  the 
Christian  bith.  They  straightway  confessed 
Christ  before  the  heathen,  and  established 
public  worslup  in  their  villages.  This  crea- 
ted great  excitement,  and  a  still  more  violent 
opposition  was  the  result.  But  the  truth 
spread,  the  Christians  were  more  in  earnest 
inquirers  were  multiplied,  and  the  Word  of 
Ood  prevailed. 
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At  the  request  of  the  CorreBponding  Com- 
mittee, the  Buhop  of  Calcutta  made  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  inTestigation  into  the  focta, 
and  made  a  written  report,  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted : 

'It  appears  that  between  flfty-fire  and 
Bizt7  vilhigee  ore  thirsting  for  the  waters  of 
life,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The? 
stretch  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Krishnagur  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  and  to  the  south-west  fi~ 
twenty.  The  numbers  described  as  pre- 
pi;red  for  baplism,  in  Tftrioua  measures  of 
course,  is  between  3,000  and  3,500.  The 
Arch-Beacon  assisted  himself  at  the  recep- 
tion of  about  500  souls,  including  women 
and  children,  into  the  Gbj^stian  Church,  and 
there  seems  the  furest  prospect,  if  we  can 
but  enter  the  wide  and  effectual  door  in 
time,  that  cot  only  these  three  or  four  thou- 
■  saod,  bat  the  whole  population  of  the  fifty 
or  aiz^  villages,  may  receive  the  Christian 
faith.  Such  a  glorious  scene  has  never  before 
been  presented  to  our  longing  eyes  in  Ben- 
gal ;  and  after  making  all  deductions  for 
overstatementa,  sanguine  hopes,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  mighty  work  of  divine  grace  is 
begun, — a  work  wide  and  permanent  as  we 
trust, — a  work  for  which  our  fathers  in 
IndialBi-own, Buchanan,  Martyn, Thomason, 
and  Bps.  Corrie,  Middleton,  and  Heber, 
would  bare  blessed  and  praised  God  in  the 
loudest  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy." 

Archdeacon  Dealtry,  who  visited  the  dis- 
trict, and  made  very  dili^nt  and  rotient  in- 
Testigations  as  to  tiie  origin  and  nistory  of 
the  sect,  says : 

"It  appears  that  they  have  been  about 
mztr  years  settled  on  the  banks  of  Jelingha, 
(a  branch  of  the  Oangea).  They  c^d 
tbemselTes  '  Eurta  Bhqja,'  worshipers  of 
the  Creator.  They  bad  some  connection 
with  the  sect  of  Dervishes,  supposed  to 
abound  in  Persia.  They  lud  a  flm  notion 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence all  idolatry,  held  very  slightly  if  at  all 
by  caste,  and  considered  the  test  of  prose- 
lytism.not  eatmg,  but  praying  to  the  one 
true  Qod.  They  showed  an  acquaintance 
generally  with  the  lost  estate  and  sinful  na- 
ture of  man,  with  the  incarnation  and  holy 
life  of  Christ,  with  the  atonement,  justifica- 
tion, and  sanclification,  in  their  sut^tantial 
import,  and  with  the  necessity  of  following 
Cluiet's  example.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  their  religion,  and 
prayer  to  him  was  the  test  of  discipleship. 
They  had  learnt  the  ten  commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Dr.  Watts' 
Catechism.  It  appeared  further,  as  far  as 
could  1m  ascertained,  that  they  were  willing 
to  forsake  all  for  Christ,  and  endure  what- 
ever persecutions  might  come  upon  them." 

The' result  was,  that  the  Archdeacon  said 
to  the  missionaries,  ''  Can  any  forbid  water, 


that  these  should  not  be  baptiied,  who  hue 
received  the  Holy  Qhost  in  bis  sanctilying 
influences,  as  well  as'wel"    And  upon  tbur 
inimouB  vote,  baptism  was  adnunistend 
them  in  separate  companies,  and  Iran 
Bge  to  village,  to   the   number  of  ova 
W.    In  1841,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  vis- 
ited the  Krishnaeur  district  in  person,  ud 
after  surveying  the  villages  and  conveiMig 
with  the  Christians,  he  said,  "  I  have  not  a 
word  to  retract  on  reading  over  my  commo- 
9.     Time  has  only  develop 
and  confirmed  the  statements  then  made." 

In  1845,  the  Papists  made  an  iucursioninto 
these  Christian  villages,  under  the  lead  of  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  Priest,  with  a  view  to  seduce 
to  Popery  the  numerous  converts  &om 
heathenism.  They  came  with  lai^  chari- 
table funds,  and  secored  an  extensive  piece 
)und  in  the  centre  of  the  chief  station, 
k  view  to  erect  thereon  a  church,  dwell- 
ing house,  school,  £c.  With  much  foroeaitd 
justice  do  the  society,  in  tbeir  report,  speak 
nf  the  Church  of  Rome  as  "turning  aside 
from  the  130  milliMis  of  heathen  in  £dia,  to 
address  its  labors  to  a  few  recent  Cbiistim 
converts  who  had  been  taught  and  fostaed 
by  the  care  of  others,  thus  seekmg  to  eft- 
largo  its  borders,  according  to  its  ancient 
character,  foreshown  in  the  word  of  God, 
through  the  apostasy  of  Christians  ratb«r 
than  through  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then." For  a  time  the  efibrta  of  this  Jesuit 
appeared  Euccesaful,  but  after  two  years  it 
is  recorded,  that  "the  priest  who  had  in- 
truded upon  our  work  and  led  astray  many 
of  our  converts  to  his  errors,  has  l>een  ar- 
rested in  bis  career,  and  has  evidently  fluted 
of  his  designs.  Most  of  Me  converts  are 
very  aosious  to  be  cenidnutted  into  our 


from  time  to  tJme,  of  those  i 
well,"  yet  a  favorable  account  is  given  of 
the  stability  and  Christian  consistency  of  a 
lai^  number  of  the  professed  converts,  and 
in  very  few  instances  has  there  been  a  more 
signal  display  of  the  grace  of  Qod  among 
the  heathen,  than  at  Krishnagur.  In  1848, 
the  missionaries  say,  "  Seventeen  years  ago 
the  name  of  Krishnagur  first  appeared  in  the 
records  of  our  society,  as  an  out-staUon  to 
Birdwan.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
misMonaiT  to  disturb  the  unbroken  heatben- 
of  the  district.  Now,  Mr,  Cuthbert 
of  the  misBionaries,  reports  missions  and 
eion  work  as  root^  and  settled  in  the 
land  as  Ermly  as  the  English  people  are  in 
India,  and  more  so."  Seven  stations  were 
occupied,  substantial  and  durable  chiirehes, 
school  houses  and  dwelling  houses,  had  been 
built,  neat  and  convenient  cottages  bad 
sprung  up  in  all  the  Christian  villagM,  and 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  and  school 
teachers  were  attended  with  the  moat  grati- 
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fyiOK  rocccsB.  Were  there  Bpace  for 'it,  it 
would  be  p^tifjing  to  preeent  much  more 
fbll  det*lle  of  tho  revival  in  this  district,  and 
of  ita  re«Dlt« ;  but  tho  narntire  must  be 
closed,  vitta  a  reference -to  tke  Church  tlis- 
sionarj  Record  for  1837,  and  onward,  for  a 
complete  history  of  the  work. 

Chunar. — This  statioii  is  nctir  Benares,  far 
to  the  north-wcBt  of  Calcutta,  and  its  mis- 
flionar^  operations  date  a  little  earlier  than 
ihoee  of  Benaree.  Bnt  it  has  seldom,  if  at 
tcay  time,  had  more  than  ooe  misstonaiy, 
and  Ices  has  been  expended  upon  it  than 
upon  almost  any  other  station  of  the  Church 
Societj,  of  so  long  continuance.  The  most 
recent  report  says,  "This  station  cannotbe 
oontinaed  much  liHiger  on  the  Society's  list, 
being  only  occasioniJlj  visited  by  a  mission- 
Uy,  and  the  native  Christian  fiock  consist- 
ing of  peraons  connected  with  the  canton- 
ment, and  therefore  properly  belonging  to 
the  ministerial  charge  of  the  chsplun  of  the 

JUirut. — The  first  missionary  to  this  sta- 
tion, which  is  about  32  miles  niirtb-east  of 
Delhi,  and  near  the  Ganges,  arrived  in  1S15. 
It  was  considered  an  iniportant  position, 
and  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the  mission 
was  conducted  witih  ordinary  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, thoi^h  the  number  of  laborers  was 
never  great  In  1842  the  station  was  left 
without  a  missionary,  only  the  Oovemmenl 
efaaplain  being  on  the  ground.  In  his  appeal 
for  help,  he  says,  "  There  is  sliU  a  native 
flock  of  32  Christiuis,  without  a  pastor,  and 
Altogether  depending  on  the  care  of  a  native 
reader.  The  widowed  state  of  the  mission 
is  a  constant  source  of  grief  to  the  local 
committee."  At  the  same  time  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  speaks  of  this  mission  as  one  of 
the  oldest  in  that  part  of  India,  and  now  in 
danger  of  beccaning  entirely  extinct — a  mis- 
sion T^th  all  the  heavy  external  apparatus 
complete — a  mission  which  possesses  a  mis- 
sion residence,  with  alms-houses  for  native 
Christians  when  destitute — a  mission  in  one 
of  the  latgest  stations,  and  most  healthy,  in 
all  India,  and  where  almost  unlimited  funds 
might  be  raised  rf  it  were  vigorously  sus- 
tained. In  1846,  after  four  years'  auspen- 
sioii  of  opentiona,  a  missionary,  Rev.  Mr. 
Lamb,  was  provided  for  this  station,  and  its 
prospects  brightened.  During  the  four  years 
preceding  1850,  eleven  adults  were  baptized, 
and  have  eiven  satis^tary  evidence  of  s' 
ceritj.  Tne  latest  account  is  contained 
the  Record  for  November,  1853,  when  the 
congr^ation  of  native  worshipers  i 
bered  150,  tho  English  school  contained 
about  fifty  boys,  houses  had  been  built  for 
widows,  and  the  Christian  village  was 
tending  its  limits.  Mirut  is  memorablt 
fbc  place  where  the  distinguished  native 
catAcbist,  Anund  Messeeh,  was  baptized,  in 
mi^  and  where  be  commenced  those  labors 


which  have  been  of  such  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  missions  in  India. 

Delhi, — For  several  jeara  Delhi  was  tho 
seat  of  an  interesting  mission,  chiefly  under 
the  care  of  Anund  Messeeh,  the  distin- 
piished  native  catechist  and  reader.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  a  teacher  at  Mirut. 
not  far  distant,  and  his  first  visit  to  Delhi 
after  his  conversion  appears  to  have  been  in 
1818,  his  wife,  a  brother  and  two  sisters 
being  there,  and  some  hope  of  their  conver- 
sion being  entertained.  While  there  a  re- 
port was  in  circulation,  that  a  number  of 
strangers  from  several  villages  to  the  west 
of  Delhi  had  assembled  together,  nobody 
knew  why,  in  a  place  near  the  imperial  <^ty, 
and  were  busily  employed  in  friendly  con- 
versation, and  in  rcaiUng  some  bo<^  in 
their  possession,  which  induced  them  to  re- 
nounce their  caste,  to  bind  themselves  to 
love  and  to  associate  with  one  another,  and 
intermarry  only  among  .their  own  sect,  and 

lead  a  strict  and  holy  life.    Anund  imme-' 


trees,  and  employed  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation. On  furUier  inquiry  it  turned  out 
that  these  people  belonged  to  a  sect  of  na- 
tive Christians,  called  Saadhi,  and  that  the 
book  they  had  was  the  New  Testament. 
Many  copies  of  it  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  party,  some  printed,  in  the  Eindostanee 
tongue,  and  some  written.  They  professed 
great  love  for  this  book,  called  it  the  book 
of  God,  and  said  that  the  written  copies 
they  wrote  themselves,  having  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  a  supply.  Subsequent 
investigations  led  to  the  discovery,  that 
these  poor  strangers  had  existed  as  a  dis- 
tinct sect  for  5  or  6  years,  having  separated 
themselves  from  the  authority  and  control 
of  tho  Brahmins,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  things,  being  disgusted  by  their 
tyranny  and  extortion,  as  well  as  determined 
to  exercise  their  own  ja^ment  more  freely 
in  matters  of  religion.  Before  this  generU 
secession  of  the  Saadhs,  the  Brahmins,  it  is 
said,  had  hated  them,  and  subjected  ihem  to 
such  exorbitant  exactions  as  to  cause  general 
misery  and  discontent  When  once  the 
leaven  of  their  discontent  began  to  work. 


by  to  the  north-west  and  west  of  Delhi, 
some  fifty  miles.  They  had  five  villages,  in 
one  of  which  was  found  ten  copies  of  the 
Gospel,  which  they  accounted  more  predons 
than  gold,  and  would  give  any  thing  for  a 
larger  supply. 

In  his  tour  among  these  villages,  Anund 
Messeeh  was  received  with  great  revercnco. 
and  would  have  been  almost  worshiped  bad 
be  not  rebuked  such  a  tenden^.<   At  the 


piineiptl  village,  the  people  gkthered  to- 
gether eveiy  night,  for  worship,  eftch  pny- 
u)g  ezt«mponneoufilr,  uid  bleaeing  and 
pnising  the  one  true  God  for  ail  his  tnercleB. 

It  was  with  particular  referenco  to  the 
cue  and  instmction  of  these  people,  that 
Meeseeh,  about  thi«  time,  was  stationed  at 
Delhi,  for  there  the  Soadiu  coold  viBit  him 
utd  he  in  turn  coold  visit  them  at  theii 
honsee,  so  that  thev  would  be  sure  of  religi 
ous  instmctJOD.  It  is  supposed  that  tiii 
copies  of  the  Gospel  in  their  posseBsion  were 
those  distributed  by  a  missionarj,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  on  on  exploring  tour  in 
that  quarter.  Favorable  accounts  continued 
to  be  received  of  Anund'a  labors,  until  1827, 
when  he  WOA  removed  from  Delhi  to  another 
station,  and  Eubsequentlj  to  this  the  intelli- 
Kence  reapecting  the  Saadhs  is  very  imper- 
fect. A  foil  occonnt  of  them  mar  bo  seen  in 
the  Misaionar/  Repstcr,  for  1818,  pp.  17, 
and  203. 

Jgra. — Incipient  miasionaiy  labors  appear 
to  have  been  commenced  at  -Agra,  so""  '" 
miles  south  of  Delhi,  as  earlj  oa  1815. 
^misaion  was  for  some  time  under  the  core  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Corrie,  chaplain  at  this  station, 
assist«d  by  a  native  Christian,  Abdool  Mcs- 
aeeh,  whose  character  and  labors  ore  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  An  in- 
stitution for  orphan  children  was  an  object 
of  special  care  at  this  place,  and  '  ' 
calamitous  famine  of  1838,  when  31 
dren  were  preserved  from  starvation  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Christian  public,  these 
children  were  all  received  by  the  committee 
of  the  Orphan  Institution,  and  provided  with 
a  home  and  suitable  instruction.  Agra  has 
been  provided  with  schools 
grades,  and  with  missionaries,  e 
it  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  important  of 
the  Church  SfMiietj  in  northern  India.  A 
new  building  for  the  high  school,  or  college, 
had  been  completed,  in  1853.  and  200  boys 
were  under  instmction  in  this  institution. 
This  mission  boa  had  the  advantage  of  a 
printing  press,  and  many  of  the  orphan  boys 
have  labored  in  connection  with  it  so  as  to 
provide  for  their  own  support 

Jaimpore. — This  was  on  extension  of  the 
Benares  mission,  effected  in  1838.  The  mis- 
uonary  was  soon  removed,  however,  and  for 
four  years  this  station  was  without  a  mis- 
sionary.     But^  the   Record   for  November, 


1853, 


says,  "  This  station   has  once  a 


resident  missionary,  and  a  small  Christian 
flock,  numbering  about  30  individuals." 

GoTTUtApore.— This  place,  at  a  considerable 
distance  north-west  of  Calcutta,  was  visited 
from  Benares  in  1823,  and  a  mission  was 
commenced  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
preMDt  time.    It  has  now  one  missionary, 

two  native  congregations,  a  Urge  English  i  lands  by' tiiousands,  to  spend  the  winter 
school,  orphoQ  schools,  and  a  veraocutarmontlis  in  the  valleys,  all  divided  into  small 
school.  I  bmilieSj  bringing  thmr  sheep  and  go^ts  alone 


Bhagvtpur.—lhe  misiioD  at  Hut  pteoe 
was  commenced  in  1850,  and  at  the  last  oo- 
counta  there  had  been  41  baptisms.  The 
hitl  tribes  around  this  missiou  ai«  sud  to 
have  no  caste,  mad  no  antiquated  system  of 
religion,  and  are  r^arded  therefore  oa  more 
likely  to  receive  toe  Qoqwl  freely  and  at 
once. 

Himalaya. — This  mission  was  commenced 
in  1844.  Its  lal>ors  consisted  for  a  time  in 
the  establishment  of  small  village  schools, 
and  itinerating  among  the  population  c^  the 
mountains,  but  it  became  a  very  important 
mission,  and  is  still  so  regarded.  Being  in 
the  mountain  r^ons  in  the  north  of  Hindo- 
stou,  and  among  a  people  littie  knovm  before, 
some  notice  of  their  character,  religion,  A«, 
mar  be  expected. 

The  principal  station  of  the  mis»Qo  i> 
Kotogurh,  situated  7,000  feet  above  the  kvd 
of  the  sea,  and  100  miles  from  the  plains  of 
India.  It  is  the  icey  of  central  Asia,  and  the 
granary  of  all  the  countries  to  the  north  and 
east  The  missionary,  Bev.  J.  D.  Piochnow, 
describes  the  coqntrj,  the  influence  of  the 
Sikh  war,  and  the  various  means  by  which 
this  vast  field  hod  been  opened  to  mission- 
ary labor  J  and  then  proceeds  to  g^ve  a  de~ 
scription  of  the  people  themBelves.  They 
consist  of  three  classes  : 

"First,  tho  Hill  people,  who  are  all  Hin- 
doos, though  their  ways  of  living  and  of 
worship  are  rery  ilifierent  from  thoee  of  the 
plains.  In  their  ri^S,  they  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  JfV^S  of  old.  They  carry 
tbeir  Deotas — woodent.  choirs  dressed  up, 
with  human  laces  fixecI\to  them — on  their 
shoulders,  and  dance  before  them  in  a  peco- 
lanner,  as  the  Jews  ofvpid  before  the 
In  their  music,  their  oi^rraDCes  of 
the  new  moon,  fasting,  and  diany  other 
things,  they  also  resemble  the  ^  , 
more  than  any  thing  else,  in  their  "^acrifl^e* 
te  atone  the  wrath  of  the  Deota,  ^l 
sprinkhng  of  blood  on  the  poets  anv  doors 
of  the  temple  and  houaea.  All  thiaV^'^'c^ 
that  the  bill  tribes  of  the  Himalaya  n 
at  Kotogurh,  are  &r  from  being  in  a  e.V^"^ 
and  entirely  unciviliied  state.  They  um' 
stand  all  the  terms  of  our  religion.  I  nf  ^ 
"  the  least  difficulty  ij  ' '  ■'' 
lie  wcmeiij undeistand  „  --■_ 
of  the  Gospel,  if  only  brought  Wore  tbP^ 
in  simple  language.  To  the  Hindoo  motV 
tuneera,  as  we  have  been  without  assistaj 
labors  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  c 
fined." 

The  second  class  are  the  wandering  ToJ 

tars,  or  the  Budhist  mountaineers  of  itl 

liigher  hills.    These  people  are  very  peculiaT 

every  way,  in  their  habits,  religion,  language! 

They  come  down  from  the  high  Uble-\ 


L 


with  them,  together  frith  the  produce  of 
tiwir  country, — nusins,  borax.  wooL  dried 
•pricots,  silk,  precioui  stones,  Ac.  These 
ther  dispose  of  daring  the  winter  months, 
feeding  their  flocks  in  the  T&lIeyB  of  the 
riTers,  for  they  would  find  no  food  for  them 
in  their  oim  country  Rt  this  season  ;  and  in 
Hay  all  tbe«e  &milies  move  again  towards 
their  natire  hills,  with  their  b«^  filled  with 
grain.  So  they  aToid  the  rainy  season  of 
the  lower  hills,  and  enjoy  the  tine  summer 
of  the  higher  lulls.  These  wandering  tribes 
•lone  form  a  very  interesting  field  of  labor, 
nieir  religion  is  Bndhism,  and  there  are 
plentv  of  monks  and  nnns  among  them." 

"  I'he  third  clasa  is  the  Sikhs.  They  are 
all  of  one  cast«,  and  are  readily  influenced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  miseionaries.  Those 
of  them  who  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  Cannpore  and  Benares  are  Tery 
higUy  spoken  of,  as  being  far  superior  to 
the  ffindoo  converts." 

As  to  the  saccess  of  tUs  mission,  Mr. 
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Procknow  uysj  "  I  moBt  confess  with  deep 
humiliation,  risible  fruits  have  been  few ; 
but  considering  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  ua  fifom  onr  very  flrst  beginning 
until  now,  I  am  by  no  means  disconraged. 
The  seed  has  &llen  into  good  ground ;  it  will 
spring  up  in  God's  own  time.''  Hie  greatest 
(Ufficnlty  in  the  way  of  giving  success  to 
this,  and  many  other  new  and  important 
missions,  the  committee  say,  is  the  "pan- 
city  of  missionary  laborers." 

iJu  Pvitjattb. — The  mission  to  tho  Poa- 
jaub  was  couuncnced  in  185^  and  has  two 
missionaries,  assisted  by  three  native  c*it»- 
chists  and  readeft.  Fortions  of  Scriptar& 
books  and  tracts,  in  Punjaub,  Urdu,  and 
Hindi,  have  been  put  into  circulation.  A 
school  has  been  commenced,  witb  60 
scholars,  half  of  whom  are  Sikhs,  and  tha 
rest  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  For  afnUer 
account  of  the  Punjaub  mission,  see  MisaioD- 
ary  Intelligencer  for   May  and  November, 
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SOCIBTT   roa   TRE   PbOPXOITIOH    or    THE 

OospEL. — This  society  commenced  its  ope- 
TBtioQS  in  Hindoetan  in  181S,  not  long  ^r 
the  arrival  of  Bishop  Middleton,  the  first 
bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  at  this  time  de- 
Tising  a  plan  for  the  foundation  at  Calcutta 
of  a  missionary  collie,  but  as  the  Society's 
ftmds  were  pledged  to  already  existing  mis- 
rions  in  the  western  world,  no  resource  was 
left  exeepl  in  rigorous  eSbrts  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  income.  Accordingly  a 
Beroorial  was  presented  to  the  Prince  Be- 


gent,  praying  that  a  royal  letter,  authorising 
a  general  collection,  might,  as  in  former 
reigns,  be  issued  ;  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  pubbc  for  the  means  of  entering  uptm 
that  new  sphere  of  labor  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  tiM  Episco^te  in  India  had 

BiMkopfa  College.— The  first  great  work, 
therefore,  to  which  the  Society,  under  th» 
advice  of  the  Bishop,  gave  itself  in  India, 
was  the  foundation  of  a  Missionary  CoU^^ 
near  Calcutta.    To  this    the    proceeds   « 


Sther  to  £45,747, 
je  WM  designed  on  a  ecale  to  meet 
merel/  the  present  wants  of  the  miBsions, 
but  such  aa  would  be  required  br  «  growing 
church.  The  pUa  combined  chftp«l,  h&ll, 
UbnT7,  Mid  prmting-preBB ;  &nd  tbe  eata)}- 
liahmeDt  was  meuit  to  ^ord  iofltruction, 
not  onlj  in  the  sacred  uid  claaaical  langua^H, 
bat  also  in  the  piiocipftl  languages  and  dia- 
lecta  of  India.  Accommodation  was  to  be 
provided  for  three  {irofeseore  and  twenty 
stndentB.  A  moet  eligible  site,  about  four 
miles  below  Oalcotta,  and  on  ttio  opposite 
Bide  of  the  Hooglej,  was  'presented  by  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company. 

The  original  object  of  the  college  was  the 
educAtion  of  native,  East  Indian,  and  Euro- 
pean youth,  for  the  serrice  of  the  church; 
but  the  college  was  some  yoarg  afterwards 
enlarged  for  the  reception  of  law  students. 
Anotner  purpose  was  the  transkljon  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  tlie  Litui 
native  languages  of  India.  The 
Mill,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal,  and  em- 
barked, in  company  with  Rot.  J.  II.  Alt,  of 
Pembrolie  Hall,  as  Professor,  in  August, 
1620.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  however, 
before   the  necessary  buildings   were  com- 

Sleted ;  and  the  actual  worlc  of  education 
id  not  commence  tiU  March,  1824,  which 
was  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Middleton,  to 
whom  the  College  owed  its  foundation,  and 
who  had  done  much  more  than  provide  for 
the  erection  of  the  material  fabric.  He  had 
Buegested  that  a  connection  should  be  estab- 
lisned  between  Bishop's  College  and  the 
"  School  for  the  Oiphans  of  Clergy,"  in  St 
John's  Wood,  which  might  generally  l>e 
looked  to  as  a  nursery  of  lads  who  might 
ftftervrards  be  transplanted  to  Calcutta,  and 
bo  there  educated  for  the  same  ministry  as 
that  in  which  their  fathers  had  served, 
though  it  was  to  l^e  exercised  in  a  far  dis- 
tant land.  This  suggestion,  which  met  with 
the  cordial  and  imanimous  approval  of  the 
Society,  received  also  the  approbation  qf  the 

f^vemora  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School. 
hree  boys  were,  with  tbe  full  comient  of 
tlieir  guardians,  at  once  dedicated  to  the 
missionary  service.  This  connection,  bow- 
ever,  between  the  Orphan  School  and  the 
College,  was  not  long  continued. 

As  soon  as  the  college  began  to  send  out 
its  alumni,  missions  were  established  in  some 
<tf  the  more  important  villages  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta.  The  flret  ones  formed  were  at 
OoBsipore,  Tailygdhge,  Howrah,  and  Barri- 
pflr ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  laborers  entered 
into  the  harvest  than  fruit  was  gathered  in. 
Each  year's  report  contains  the  account  of 
many  baptisms  of  infants,  and  not  a  few 
conversions  of  adults.  Substantial  stone 
chucohes,  whidi  had  been  erected  at  great 


cost,  at  BarripAr  and  Mogra  Hjit,  wrae  oo»- 

Becrated  toward  the  end  of  1S46 ;  and  at  the 
Bame  time  eighty  persons  from  thcM  two 
districts  were  admitted  to  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation. The  last  report  wbid>  ha*  been 
received  &Dm  Calcutta  contains  the  follow- 
ing gratifying  notices :  "  In  t^e  missions  of 
Tallygunge  and  Barripflr  the  converts  con- 
tinue Btedfaat,  and  numerous  accessions  to 
the  household  of  faith  are  taking  jdaoe,  bat 
have  ceased  to  attract  persecution  or  obtain 
notice."  In  the  circle  of  Mogra  fiU  and 
Dhangbatta,  tiie  congrt^tioos  have  contin' 
ucd  steadily  to  increase,  and  otlier  adjoinii^ 
hamlets  now  contain  believers.  Tlie  mis- 
sions extend  over  an  area  of  forty  miles 
north  to  south,  by  from  twelve  to  twcnU 
miles  east  to  west  In  the  summer  of  1850j 
they  embraced  113  villages,  26  diapela,  i 
schools,  55  readers  and  schoolmasters,  1,127 
communicants,  2469  baptized  persons,  and 
1,215  catechumens. 

Caumportf.— The  miasion  of  Cawnpon,  a 
la:^  city  about  GOO  miles  noriJi-west  from 
Calcutta,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  and 
an  important  military  poat,  was  established 
in  1S41.  In  1845  the  Society,  in  complianoe 
with  the  earnest  recommendations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  voted  the  sum  of  £700 
for  the  erection  of  substantial  missionary 
buildii^.  The  two  first  missiouariee.  Rev. 
Messrs,  Perkins  and  Schleicher,  are  still  on 
the  ground,  and  besides  the  ordmair  duties 
of  preaching  they  superintend  a  school  for 
boys,  and  an  asylum  for  orphan  giria,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  training  several  Chris- 
tian girls  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  preparing 
others  to  meet  an  early  death. 

Madnu.— The  missions  in  the  south  of 
India,  which  had  oririnally  been  founded  by 
Frederic  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  in  1705,  and 
which  had  afterwards  ^ssed  Into  the  Ittnds 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  were  by  them  consigned  to  tha 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
in  1825.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  in  connection  with  that 
society,  only  nine  missionary  stations  and 
seven  missionaries — all  of  them  Oennan. 

The  interruption  and  discouragement  of 
missionary  work  occasioned  by  the  death,  ia 
quick  succession,  of  four  bishops  of  0»1- 
cutta,— Middleton  in  1822,  Heber  in  18a& 
James  in  1829,  and  Turner  in  1831,— ten*" 
grievously  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  So- 
ciety's operations  in  India,  and  though  diBJ 
ing  this  period  name  after  name  was  add^ 
to  the  missionary  roll,  no  remarkable  ad- 
vance was  made  till  after  the  subdivision  of 
the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  by  the  erection  rf 
the  See  of  Madras,  in  1835.  Even  up  « 
that  time,  the  number  of  missionanee  m 
that  part  of  India  had  not  been  i»iw<l  '?' 
yoDd  nine ;  but  in  1836  four  were  added; 
and  in  the  fdlowing  ye«r  the  total  nnBwr  , 
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ms  sixteen.  Biebop  Conie  yna  remored  by 
deith,  only  ft  littl?  more  than  a  ye&r  after 
hie  return  to  Ibdru  m  bishop,  and  a^in 
the  active  direction  of  the  missions  of  South- 
em  India  was  Buspended.  Since  thatperiod, 
howcrer,  thej  hare  been  abundantly  blessed, 
more  especially  those  in  the  district  of  Tin- 
nevelly.  This  district  had,  for  tnisHionary 
porposes,  been  for  a  long  time  dependent  on 
the  mission  of  Tanjore,  and  all  the  missions 
in  the  South  had  for  many  je&ni  been  sna- 
t^ned  by  the  interest  of  the  muniScent 
legacy  of  £10,000,  which  the  devoted  Swarti 
had  beqneathed  to  them. 

THnnevelti/. — The  first  resident  missionary 
for  TimieTelly  was  appointed  in  1829;  a 
second  y/ras  sent  in  1834 ;  and  a  third  in 
1843.  Jt  was  in  the  nert  year,  1844,  that 
the  very  remarkable  movement  towards 
Christianity  took  place  in  the  mission  of 
Sawyerpnram.  Many  villBges  expressed  their 
desire  of  Christian  instruction,  and  many 
hundred  natives  were  at  once  admitted  as 
catechumens. 

Another  mission  in  which  wonderful  pro- 
erees  has  been  made  of  late  years,  is  Edeycn- 
koody.  Fortwoorthree  years  little  appears 
to  have  been  effected,  but  from  1844  to  the 
present  time,  the  progress  of  the  worli  has 

From  1844  to  1849  inclusive,  twenty  adults, 
on  an  average,  were  baptized  each  year. 
Dnring  the  year  1850,  though  the  same  strict 
system  of  eiamiiiation  was  maintained.  75 
adults  were  admitted  to  baptism,  of  whom 
70  were  baptized  in  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  congregation  of  800  native  Christians. 

Anotlier  miBBion,Chriati  anagram, was  open- 
ed abont  the  same  tjme  as  Sawyerpuranl,  and 
in  1849  there  were  1,579  persona  under 
Christian  instruction. 

The  mission  of  Nazareth  has  also  been  a 
very  flourishing  one.  At  the  beginning  of 
1850  there  were  2,292  baptized  persons,  and 
1,563  more  under  Christian  instruction. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late   to   raise   the 

riUficatious  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
catechists  and  native  readers.  The  sem- 
inaries at  Sawyerpuram,  Vcdiaptiram,  and 
Vepcry,  serve  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries, while  a  school  for  the  hoarding  and 
education  of  native  girls  baa  fi^y-four  pupils 
nnder  instruction.  A  seminary  for  titeolo- 
gicol  students,  and  such  as  may  be  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  catechist,  baa  been 
formed  at  Madras. 

Bombay.~la  the  year 
commenced  in  Bombay,  and  a  substantial 
chapel  and  school-houses  were  erected. — 
Each  school  comprised  one  department  for 
day  scholars  and  one  for  boarders.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  made  the  means  of  rescuing 
many  orphan  and  other  poor  children  ftom 
,  desbtntion. 


Ouzemt.— The  mission  in  llie  provmee  of 
Quzerat  was  first  established  in  1830,  bnt  it 

met  with  a  sad  check  in  the  early  death  of 
its  first  missionary.  Rev.  Hr.  Pcttinger. 
Yeara  elapsed  before  his  place  was  filled,  but 
at  length  two  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Ahmedabad,  the  chief  citF  of  Ouzerat,  But 
subsequent  removals  weakened  tho  misMon, 
and  in  1850  it  was  tnLnsferred  to  the  Bom- 
bay Diocesan  Committee. 

Bnolish  Baptist  Migsionart  Society. — 
(For  an  account  of  the  «rigin  of  this  Society 
and  of  its  mission  to  India,  see  Baptitt  Mt»- 
xumary  Societj/.)  In  March,  1793,  Messrs. 
Oarey  and  Thomas  attended  a  &rewell  service 
of  great  solemnity  at  Leicester,  and  soon 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Kyde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  embarked  ou  board  a  ship  for 
India,  The  Captain,  however,  was  informed 
that  he  must  not  proceed  with  ministers  who 
were  unlicensed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  retnmed  to  the  shore.  Ur.  Carey 
hastened  to  London  in  the  deepest  distress, 
and  even  Andrew  Fuller  quailed  at  the  news, 
and  said,  "We  are  all  undone."  Mr.  Thomas 
was  more  hopefiil  and  cheerfiii;  The  inter- 
val before  the  sailing  of  another  vessel  was 
employed  in  renewed  efforts  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Carey  to  accompanv  her  hust^d  (she 
having  steadily  refused,)  and  with  snccees. 
This  joyful  result  indicated  to  Mr.  Carey  the 
design  of  Providence  in  their  disappoint- 
In  June,  1793,  they  all  embarked  in  the 
Eron  Princeesa  Maria,  a  DoBish  East  India- 
man,  and  on  the  morning  of  sailing  one  of 
them  addressed  a  London  minister,  saying, 
"  Tho  ship  is  come,  the  signal  made,  the  guns 
re  fired,  and  we  are  going  with  a  fine  &ir 
wind.  Farewell,  my  dear  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, farewell.  May  the  God  of  Jacob  be 
ours  and  yonra,byeea  and  land,  for  time 
and  eternity.  Most  affectionately  adieu." 
They  had  a  prosperous  voyage  of  about  five 
months,  and  arrived  in  Balasore  roads  on 
the  Tth'of  November,  and  on  the  10th  went 

After  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  in 
Bengal,  they  were  much  perplexed  respecting 
a  place  of  residence,  and  after  three  weeks 
they  proceeded  to  Bandell,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement about  thirl^  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Not  finding  it  expedient  to  remain  long  here, 
Mr.  Carey,  with  only  his  own  family  and  a 
native  guide,  removed  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  tiie  interior,  and  found  a  resting 
phue  and  a  field  of  labor  at  CollahtulUb. 
Here  he  erected  an  humble  dwelling,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  teaching  a  wild  and 
fierce  people,  from  whom,  and  from  the  tigers 
and  other  wild  animals  uiat  roamed  through 
those  forests,  the  rest  of  the  population  bad 
fled  to  a  distance.  But  this  proved  to  be 
but  a  temporarv  field,  for  another  call,  which 
to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Carey  was  imperatiTo, 
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inTit«d  him  to  a  pikce  ctlM  Madnabfttty. 

bboat  260  miles  uorth  of  CslcuttA.  Owing 
to  unavoidable  cauKH,  the  inTestmeiit  of 
mone^  taken  (Rit  for  Mr.  Carej's  iminediate 
Bnpport  wu  lost,  and  ho  wae  left  in  a,  strange 
Iftnd  with  no  means  of  subsistence:  added 
to  this  was  personal  Ulnees,  the  HicknesH  of 
bis  familj,  and  the  irreligion  of  the  Euro- 
peans hy  whom  he  was  surrounded,  all  which 
pressed  heavilj  upon  his  spirits.  In  this 
condition,  early  in  1T94,  a  gentleman  who 
afterwards  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
stations  in  the  govenmient  of  India,  offered 
to  Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas  ttie  superin- 
tendence of  two  indigo  factories,  which  he 
was  abont  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of 
lialda.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  remo- 
val of  all  pecuniary  difBculties,  and  also 
promised  the  most  l>eneflcial  resiiltg  by  pla- 
dng  each  of  the  missionaries  in  the  midst 
of  more  than  a  thousand  people  *to  whom 
they  would  have  access.  They  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Carey  fixed  his 
residence  at  Mudnahatty,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Malda,  and  Mr.  Thomas  settled  at  Moy- 
pauldi^^,  sixteen  miles  further  north.  Soon 
after  reaching  his  new  home  Mr.  Carey  was 
visited  with  affliction^  in  the  death  of  one  of 
his  children.  Of  tliis  event  Mr.  darey 
writes,  January,  1795;  "When  my  dear  boy 
died,  I  could  not  prevaU  upon  any  one  to 
make  him  a  coffin,  though  we  had  carpenters 
in  our  own  employ:  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  I  engaged  four  Mussulmen  to  dig 
a  grave  for  him.  We  went  seven  or  eight 
miles  for  two  persons  to  cany  the  body  to 
the  place  of  interment,  but  in  vun,  and  my 
wife  and  I  had  agreed  to  do  it  ourselves,  when 
a  lad  who  had  lost  caste,  and  our  mofdr  (ser- 
vant)^ who  performed  the  most  servile  offices, 
were  induced  to  relieve  us  of  this  most  pain- 
fiil  service."  The  four  Mussulmen  lost  caste, 
and  all  the  people  in  the  village  were  forbid- 
den to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  with  them. 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  1795,  the  mis- 
eionaries  formed  a  church  at  Mudnahatty, 
consisting  of  themselves  aod  two  English- 
men. In  179d,  Mr.  John  Fountain  was  sent 
out  to  reinforce  the  mission.  In  the  early 
part  of  1797,  Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas 
made  an  excursion  to  Bootan,  preaching 
Christ  in  many  places  where  his  name  had 
never  before  been  heard.  During  the  year 
1798  aschoel  was  established,  and  Bprinting- 
press  was  set  up  at  Mudnahatty  for  tne  print- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  the  translation  of 
which  was  nearly  completed. 

In  April,  1799,  four  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Ward,  Brunsdon,  Oran^  and  Marehman, 
sailed  for  India,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  the  following  October.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Serampore,  a  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eooglr,  fifteen  miles  from  Calcutta, 
described  by  Mr.  Qrant  as  "a  beautiful  little 
town,  and  esteemed  the  most  healthy  in  all 


India."  It  was  a  Danish  settlement,  and 
very  much  the  resort  of  decayed  tradesmen, 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  nnsnoces^l  in 
business  at  Calcutta.  It  contained  about  50 
English  houses,  and  was  inhabited  bj  Danes, 
EngUsh,  Scots,  Oennane,  Greeks,  Armemans, 
Irish,  Bengalees,  and  Portuguese.  Tbey 
waited  at  an  inn  a  few  days,  expecting  tl» 
arrival  of  Mr.  Carey,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber, Mr.  Qrant,  suddenly  sickened  and  died. 
In  November,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Pountaia 
went  to  Mudnahatty,  to  consult  wilh  Mr. 
Carey  respecting  the  removal  of  the  whole 
missioo  family  to  Serampore.  The  factory 
at  Mudnahatty  had  declined,  and  added  to 
this  were  other  considerations  of  great  foroe^ 
and  the  removal  was  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Oarey  arrived  at  Serampore  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1800,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Governor.  They  purchased  a 
large  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  situ- 
ated by  the  river  side,  with  a  large  piece  of 
ground  walled  roundj  a  garden  at  tbe  bottom 
and  a  pool  of  water  in  the  centre. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1800,  is  recorded 
at  Serampore:  "On  this  memorable  day,  the 
first  page  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
posed for  printing  in  Bengalee."  Immediate- 
ly upon  their  settlement  at  this  place,  they 
commenced  a  system  of  itineracyf  and  goine 
out  generally,  two  and  two,  they  preachea 
and  held  discussions  with  the  natives.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  the  misuonaries  united 
together  as  a  church,  Carey  being  chosen 

Sstor,  and  Fountain  and  Marshman  deacons. 
ay  26,  they  began  to  print  the  flrat  sheet 
of  the  New  Testament;  1700  copies  were 
printed  on  Patna  paper,  and  300  on  English. 
A  Bengalese  school  of  40  children  was  also 

In  June,  this  missionary  circle  were  called 
to  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fountain,  He  died  at  Dinagepore,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three.  About  the  eame  time 
Mr.  Thomas  fell  into  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity  which  deprived  the  mission  for  a 
time  of  lUB  services.  On  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, five  individuals,  four  natives  and  a  son 
of  Mr.  Carey,  appeared  for  baptism  and 
church  commnnion,  and  on  the  29th  Mr. 
Carey  writes,  "Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great 
'  ay.  I  had  the  happiness  to  desecrate  the 
lunga,  by  baptizing  the  first  Hindoo,  Krish- 
0,  and  my  son  Fctix."  In  January,  1801, 
twq  other  natives  were  baptized  and  Teeeived 
to  the  church.  The  7th  of  February  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  thank^ving,  it  being 
"^  -  '  r  on  which  they  finished  the  eomposi- 
the  New  Testament,  which  had  occu- 
pied nine  months.  About  this  time,  Kriahno, 
self-moved,  erected  a  house  for  God  opposite 
his  own,  and  Mr.  Carey  preached  in  it  to 
al>out  twenty  natives.  This  was  the  first 
native  place  of  worship  in  Bengal. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  SoMiipore, 


which  had  been  under  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, qivetly  pwaed  into  the  h&nda  of  the 

English,  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  Mr. 
Carer  writes,  ''SerampMu  is  id  the  hands  of 
the  English,  but  yre  hare  nothi^  to  fear.  I 
was  appconted  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  of  Fort  Wilham,  by 
Lord  WelleEley,  ezpreselr  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  misfiionary.  I  have  now  gone 
through  one  term."  The  year  1801  was 
moumrully  distinguisbed  by  the  death  of 
two  mitre  of  the  missionaries — Mr.  Bruns- 
don,  at  the  ^^e  of  23,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
early  coadjutor  of  Carey. 

In  ilay,  1802,  BeT,  John  Chamberlain 
aulcd  for  India,  with  his  wife,  by  way  of 
America,  and  reached  Scnunpore  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1803.  Ho  added  p^at 
strength  to  the  mission,  both  by  hie  pioas 
zeal  and  his  learning.  His  progress  in  ac- 
quiring the  language  was  so  rapid,  Uiat  in 
one  year  he  could  speak  the  Bengfuee  with 
&  facility  and  accuracy  that  equaled  any  of 
his  cotemporaries. 

The  Euglisb  Baptist  Mission  in  India  is 
DOW  brought  down  to  the  early  part  of  1804, 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  its  commence- 
ment. During  this  time,  amid  many  changes, 
sorrows,  and  discouragementB,  the  missiona- 
ries had  penetrated  tlie  regions  of  idolatry, 
and  gained  a  footina  for  the  Gospel  by  the 
breaking  of  caste ;  they  had  obtained  a  vic- 
tory almost  aa  great  over  the  language,  and 
bad  produced  the  New  Testament  in  Ben- 
galee ;  they  had  established  a  printing-press, 
by  which  the  translations  were  capable  of  iu- 
de  finite  multJpUcati  o  n,  and  by  means  of  which, 
also,  tracts  or  other  works  coold  be  put  into  the 
rooetextensiTe  circulation;  they  had  secured 
the  conversion  of  many  natives,  some  of  whom 
were  bccomiDg  valuable  helpers  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel ;  they  had  opened  schools 
for  n«tive  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  and  finally, 
they  had,  by  their  letters  and  journals,  given 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  missions  at 
home.  Inview  of  these  results,  andthefiict, 
also,  that  this  mission  wap  prior  to  any  other, 
either  English  or  American,  in  India,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  a  degree  of  success  had 
been  realized  lar  beyond  what  could  have 
be«n  reasonably  anticipated. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1804  Mr.  Cbi 
berlain  left  Scrampore  to  visit  Saugur  Island, 
whither  thousands  were  daily  nocking  to 
their  annual  poojah,  or  festival.  He  was  ac- 
companied in  this  important  journey  by  Fe- 
lix Carey,  Krishno,  and  another  convert 
named  Bhynib.  Some  details  in  regard  to 
'  the  island  in  question  will  shed  light  both 
npon  the  shocking  and  degrading  customs 
of  the  HindooB,  and  upon  the  obstacles 
which  the  Gospel  had  to  encounter  in  that 
quarter. 

The  island  of  Qunn  Saugnr  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  point  of  land  where  the  groat 
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laiwcB 
waters  with  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  is  so  called  from  the  Sanscrit 
appellation  tagor,  or  sea,  anil  ganga,  or  river, 
the  latter  term  being  emphatically  applied 
to  denote  the  Gai^a,  the  chief  of  rivers. 
The  island  is  a  flat,  swampy,  and  cheerless 
shore,  but  it  is  the  scene  cu  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India. 
Its  peculiar  sanctity  arises  from  its  situation 
at  the  junction,  or  point  of  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  ocean,  where  the  nnrifying 
virtue  of  the  Waters  is  helievea  to  be 
mightily  increased.  Here  there  is  a  ruin- 
ous temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  gre>t 
sage  of  Eapila,  the  founder  of  one  t^  the 
chief  schools  of  Indian  philosophy,  who  is 
here  reverenced  aa  a  god.  Twice  in  the 
year,  vast  crowds  of  Hindoos  resort  to  this 
temple  and  neighborhood,  to  perform  obse- 
quies for  Itie  good  of  their  deceased  anceft- 
tors,  and  to  practice  various  ablutions  in  the 
wateni  of  such  efficacy.  "The  reverence 
with  which  the  Ganges  is  regarded,"  aays 
Dr.  Duff,  "almost  exceeds  imagination.  At 
the  January  festival  at  Gunga  Saugur,  hun- 
dreds of  mothers  were  accustomed  to  throw 
their  unconscious  infanta  into  the  turbid 
waters ;  and  they  bewailed  the  sacrifice  as 
lost  and  the  gods  unpropitiated,  if  they  com- 
missioned not  the  sharks  and  other  monsters 
of  the  deep  to  crush  and  devour  them  before 
their  eves."  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  Jan. 
13th,  l804,  "Words  tail  to  give  a  true  de- 
scription of  this  scene.  Here  an  immensely 
populous  city  haa  been  rwsed  in  a  very  lew 
di^B,  full  of  streetjs,  lanes,  bazaars,  Ac,  and 
crowds  upon  crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  lugh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
seen  bauiing  in  the  water,  and  worshiping 
Ounga.  The  mud  and  water  of  this  place 
are  esteemed  veij  holy,  and  are  taken  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 
The  lowest  computation  of  the  people  here 
is  one  lac,  or  lOOOOO,  and  perhaps  two  lacfl 
is  nearer  the  trutn."  To  these  deluded  mul- 
titudes Mr.  Chamberlain  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, and  gave  books  and  tracts  as  opportuni- 
ties occurred. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  atationed  at  Cutwa,  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  Calcutta.  His  wife  was  his 
only  companion  in  this  dark  region,  and  of 
her  he  was  bereaved  in  the  following  No- 
vember. Fourteen  months  later  ho  married 
Mrs.  Grant,  widow  of  that  lamented  mis- 
sionary. But  she  also  died  in  a  few  months, 
and  he  was  left  to  mourn  under  a  second  be- 
reavement. But  notwithstanding  his  trials, 
he  pursued  his  work  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. In  reviewing  his  labors,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain says,  "It  is  now  five  years  since 
Providence  fixed  my  lot  here.  What  can  I 
write  of  the  works  of  God  7  Milhons  of 
the  heathen  have  heard  the  glorious  report, 
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either  fVom  preaching,  or  from  the  djstrihu- 
tion  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tracts,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  read  the  Scriptures,  some  the 
tracts,  many  converse  on  theso  things.  The 
leaven  is  at  work,  though  as  jet  its  opera- 
tiooB  are  in  silence.  At  present  converts 
are  few."  Amid  all  his  other  lahors  Mr. 
.  Chamberlain  kept  an  occasional  school  of 
about  40  scholars,  for  whose  benefit  he  had 
translated  Dr.  Watts's  Catechism  and  a  few 
hymnB-  He  also  made  several  visits  to  Ber- 
hampore,  a  militsir  station  43  miles  from 
Cutws,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  soldiers 
with  so  much  success  tlut  he  fathered  ~ 
church  there  of  twenty-four  menioers. 

In  September,  1809,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  Miss  Underwood, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct 
his  mind  to  the  missionary  service.  About 
this  time,  by  advice  of  his  brethren,  he  re- 
moved to  Agra.  On  account  of  his  &cility 
in  acquiring  languages,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  original  Scriptures,  especially  the  He- 
brew, and  hia  tried  zeal  and  experience  in 
the  missionary  work,  they  considered  him 
as  exceedingly  suited  to  engage  in  a  mission 
where  at  least  two  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Hindoo  and  the  Sikh,  would  require  to 
be  carefully  examined  and  improved. 

During  the  five  years  through  which  we 
hare  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  brethren 
bad  been  steadily  pursuii^  their  work  at 
Serampore  and  other  places.  In  the  early 
part  of  1805,  four  additjonal  missionaries 
m>m  England  arrived  in  Bengal,  having 
sailed  by  way  of  America.  In  January  of 
this  year  a  new  place  of  worship  was  opened 
at  Calcutta,  4,8W)  rupees  having  been  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose.  In  June  following 
they  built  a  new  printing  office,  with  room 
for  three  presses  and  a  bindery.  During 
this  year  fifteen  natives  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  some  Guropeans.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  labors  of  the  indefa- 
ti^ble  Carey,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  a 
friend  in  England,  in  which  he  says,  "  You 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  write  no  more 
letters,  but  when  you  see  what  I  am  engaged 
in  you  will  cease  ta  wonder.  I  translate 
into  Bengalee ;  and  from  Sanscrit  into  Eng- 
lish. Every  proof  sheet  of  the  Bengalee 
and  Mahratta  Scriptures,  the  Sanscrit  Oram- 
mar,  and  the  Ramayunee,  must  go  three 
times  at  least  through  my  hands.  A  dic- 
tionary of  the  Sanscrit  goes  once,  at  least, 
through  my  hands.  I  have  written  and 
printed  a  second  edition  of  my  Bengalee 
grammar,  wholly  worked  over  and  greatly 
enlarged,  and  a  Mahratta  grammar ;  and 
collected  materials  for  a  Mahratta  dictionary. 
Besides  this,  I   preach   twice  a  week,  fre- 

"f  thrico,  and  attend  upon  collegiate 

1  this  because  I 


quently 


luties.    I  do  cot  mention  t 


think  my  work  a  hnrllien, — it  is  a  real  ple*- 
sure, — but  to  show  that  my  not  writing 
many  letters  is  not  because  I  neglect  my 
breuren,  or  wish  them  to  ceoM  writii^  to 

In  the  missionary  jonnials  of  this  period 
pu^icular  mention  is  made  of  the  death  ot 
two  native  converts  of  distinction, — Fctum- 
ber  Shingee,  and  -Erishno  Presaud  ;  uxl 
deeply  interesting  obituaiy  notices  are  given. 

In  1806,  and  onward  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  missionaries  experienced  severe 
trials  from  the  opposition  of  the  Indo- 
Britisb  government,  which  was  determined 
to  conciliate  the  Hindoos  by  protecting  their 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  against-all  inters 
ferenee  from  the  missionaries.  Prejudicedand 
infidel  Europeans  circulated  the  roost  &lBe 
and  injurious  reports,  and  kindled  in  Britain 
the  fire  of  hatred  to  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, on  the  ground  that  it  was  fraught  witii 
danger  Ux  their  eastern  possessions,  jtev. 
Andrew  Fuller  was  at  once  looked  to  as  the 
most  suitable  person,  from  his  station,  talent 
and  familiarity  with  the  subject,  to  repel 
these  assaults,  and  with  characteristic  xeal 
and  power  he  met  the  exigency.  His  first 
~iroduction  was  "  An  Apology  for  the  lata 
'hristian  Missions  to  India,  in  three  parts." 
The  first  section  was  issued  separately  in 
1807,  and  so  nearly  did  its  work  that  the 
court  at  the  India  Boose  dismissed  the  com- 
plaints, and  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
propagation  of  Chrlstiamty  in  India.  The 
two  other  sections  follcwed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  so  thoroughly  silenced  the  adver- 
■■*"'""  ""^  missions,  that  no  effective  opposi- 
erer  afterwards  made.  The  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  this  controversy,  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  missionary  cause. 

At  the  close  of  1809,  Mr.  Ward  remarks, 

a  review  of  the  mission,  "that  from  the 
year  1788,  when  Thomas  began  to  converse 
with  the  natives  in  Bengalee,  to  the  end  of 
1600,  when  Krishno  was  baptized,  the  worit 
of  God  in  Bengal  made  hut  little  apparent 
prepress.  Much  preparatory  work,  how- 
ever, was  performed;  but  from  the  time 
when  this,  the  first  native  who  had  ever 
pnblicly  renounced  caste  in  Bengal,  entered 
the  church,  the  word  of  the  Lord  seemed 
to  have  a  more  free  course,  and  was  glorified. 
The  church  at  Serampore  had  now  received 
members,  by  the  various  modes  of  ad> 
mission,  in  its  two  branches  of  Serampore 
and  Calcutta.  The  number  baptised  in  all 
the  churches  in  1809,  amounted  to  sixty- 
seven;  two  or  three  only  having  been  sus- 
pended or  excluded.  The  cost  of  the 
chapel  at  Calcutta,  amounting  to  about 
30,000  rupees,  was  neariy  paid  ;  sevend  na- 
tive itinerants  had  been  sent  forth,  and  a 
valuable  mission  property  had  been  created. 
Besides  the  labors  of  brethren  at  Cutw& 
Berhampore,  £c.,  ■  door  of  entrance  haa 


been  opened  in  Bumub,  and  iroporUnt  pre- 
ptiratory  measure  B  undertaken." 

The  BtAte  of  the  tnnalations  at  this  date 
— 1809— is  pyen  by  Mr.  Ward  as  follows : 
"In  Bengalee,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
and  publ^bed  in  fire  volomee.  In  Sanscrit, 
the  New  Testament  was  published,  and  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  printed.  In  Orisaa,  the 
New  Teetament  and  the  practical  books 
were  printed  and  pabliahed,  and  a  consider- 
ablcpart  of  the  prophetical  books  printed. 
In  Hindostanee,  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  to  the  end  of  Romans.  In  Mahrat- 
ta,  the  New  Testament  was  finished  as  far  ~  ~ 
the  middle  of  Acts.  In  the  Sikh  languu 
the  New  Testament  was  put  to  press.  B 
sides  the  pr<»res8  at  press,  the  grater  part 
of  tiie  wholeBiblo  was  translated  into  Hin- 
dostanee, the  New  Testament  and  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  the  Sikh,  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  nearly  all  the  practical  books 
into  the  Mahntta ;  the  New  Testament  and 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Kumata  and 
Telinga ;  and  the  blocks  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  Matthew  were  cut  and  some  sheets  of 
the  first  part  thrown  off  for  reTisiwi,  in 
Chinese."  ''  Thus,"  conttnues  Mr.  Ward, 
"mountains  of  ditBcuIty,  common  to  first 
efforts,  have  been  removed  ;  formidable 
tempta  to  overturn  the  work  have  been 
rendered  abortiTe ;  fadllties  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature  opened  to  us ;  a  number  of 
persons  acquainted  with  the  languages  have 
been  rused  up,  and  are  at  their  posts  ;  ac- 
cess to  the  people  of  Bengal,  Boolau,  Oriasa, 
Bunnah,  and  China,  obtained  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  languages ;  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  distributing  or  are  to  be  distributed 
amoi^  all  these,  and  other  nations,  in  their 
own  tongue ;  the  printmg  office  belonging  to 
the  mission  contains  Sanscrit,  Hindostanee, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Bengalee,  Orissa,  Telinga, 
Sifch,  Mahratta,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Eng- 
lish types,  besides  presses,  and  every  other 
article  neceaaary  for  printing  the  sacred  vol' 
ome.  And  now,  brethren,  has  not  God 
completely  refuted  the  notion  that  all  at- 
tempts to  promote  the  Gospel  among  the 
Hindoos  aro  vain  ?  This  happy  degree  of 
success,  which  surprises  even  us  who  are  on 
the  ground,  has  been  gained  within  the  space 
of  nine  years,  for  it  is  no  more  since  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Hindoo." 

In  1810  the  missionaries  arranged  their 
labors  under  the  specific  designation  of 
"The  United  Missionaries  in  India,"  com- 
prehending the  Bengal,  the  Burman,  the 
Orissa,  the  Bootan,  and  the  Hindostan. 
This  afforded  a  convenient  method  of  keep- 
ing in  distinct  view  the  information  they  com- 
municated reepectingtbeirdiversifled  opera- 

The  Bengal  mission  inclnded  five  stations. 
Serunpore  and  Calcutta  being  considerdn 
one,  Dinagepore  and  Saddanuhl    another, 
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Goamalty  the  tUrd,  Cntwu  the  fourtb,  and 
Jessore  uie  fifth.  Dinagepore  is  about  260 
miles  north  of  Calcutta;  Cutwa  75  miles 
north  north-west ;  and  Jessore,  60  miles 
north  ;  Goamalty  was  soon  abandoned  for  a 
more  eligible  station^  called  English-bazar, 
" .  the  Poorniya  district. 

The  Burman  mission  had  not  yet  made 
any  considerable  advances,  the  labors  being  ' 
of  a  preparatory  kind.     The  same  was  true 
of  the  Orissa  and  Bootan  missions. 

The  Hindostanee  mission  consisted  of  two 
stations,  Patna  and  Agra.  The  former  is  d 
laree  city,  300  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  latter  is  reached  by  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Oanges.  The  mis- 
sionaries, Chamberlain  and  Peacock,  reached 
this  place  in  May  1811.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  soon  called  to  great  afiSiction  in  the 
death  of  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  could 
read  and  converse  in  three  languages,  and 
gave  decided  evidences  of  piety.  A  few 
mouths  later  be  was  called  to  part  with  hia 

ily  remaining  child. 

In  1811  the  number  of  members  in  all  the 
churches  exceeded  300,  one-third  of  whom 
had  been  added  within  little  more  than  a 
year;  and  among  these  it  was  said  that  the 
prc^rtion  of  members  who  were  qualified 
for  public  labor,  was  much  greater  uian  the  . 
average  in  the  British  churches.  Fifteen 
years  before  this  time  the  church  in  Bengal 
numbered /our  members,  and  it  bad  doubled 
~ix  times,  or  once  in  three  years. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1812,  the  mission 
jrintine  house  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  building,  which  was  200  feet  long, 
total  loss  ;  and  the  articles  consumed 
were,  upwards  1,400  reams  of  English 
paper;  4,460  pounds  of  English  types;  a 
double  font  of  Greek,  and  a  small  one  of 
Hebrew ;  twelve  fonts  of  types  in  tb&  differ- 
ent languages  of  India,  among  which  were 
a  font  of  Persian,  worth  3,000  rupees,  a 
valuable  (bnt  of  Arabic,  and  a  double  font 
of  Nagree,  containing  1,600  lbs.  weight ;  all 
the  cases,  frames,  and  other  printing  uten- 
sils; books  in  varioos  langu^es,  to  the 
amount  of  5,000  rupees  ;  manuscripts  to  the 
value  of  7,000  rupees,  among  which  were  a 
Sanscrit  dictionary,  in  five  folio  volumes,  and 
the  materials  for  a  Polyglot  dictionary  of  all 
the  languages  derived  from  the  Sanscrit- 
There  were  burnt  also  more  than  flfty-five 
thousand  sheets  printed  off  but  not  folded, 
among  which  were  seven  sheets,  of  a  thou- 
sand copies  each,  of  Mr,  Martyn's  Hlndo- 
stenee  New  Testament  in  the  Persian  char- 
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paper  mill,  and  some  presses  and  materials 

building  ai^oiuing  the  printing  office, 

saved.    The  loss  amounted  to  nearly 

£10,000,  no  part  of  which  was  insured.  Bnt 


they  recorered  from  the  raiiiB  the  punchee 
and  melted  inetsl,  and  immediately  com- 
jneDced  recutjug  the  tjpe,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight,  with  the  preBses  they  had  Mved, 
were  able  to  renew  the  work  of  printing  in 
one  langu^e.  Id  a  month  or  two  the  fonts 
were  bo  far  restored  that  the  printing  of  the 
ScriptiireB  was  resumed  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  presses  wore  going  day  and  night.  This 
mdden  rising  from  what  seemed  an  over- 
whelming miafortune,  occasioned  the  remark 
in  a  Calcutta  paper,  that  "  zeal  and  perso- 
Terance  are  qnalities  that  happily  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  miasionaries ;  their 
Ardor,  instead  of  being  repreeacd,  derives  a 
new  mipulee  from  difficulties  and  miofor- 
tnnea." 

No  sooner  did  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
fire  at  Berampore  arrive  in  England,  than 
the  Christian  public  hasteoed  to  reptur  the 
lOEH.  ''A  Htroi^  sensation,"  writes  T 
Fuller,  "was  felt  throughout  the  kingdi 
not  only  in  our  own  denomination,  but 
among  Christians  of  every  name,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  to  repair  the  loss." 
the  entire  sum  required  was  raised  in  the 
short  space  of  fifty  days,  and  even  after  this 
contributions  continued  with  unabated  lib- 
erality. But  the  greatest  advantage  was 
the  powerful  impulse  given  to  the  mission, 
by  rendering  it  more  generally  known,  and 
producing  a  eunnltaneous  feeling  of  interest 
in  all  denominations. 

In  October,  seven  months  after  the  con- 
flagration, Mr.  Carey  writes  to  Mr.  Fuller, 
that  though  his  manuscript  of  the  Sanscrit 
translation  had  been  destroyed,  yet  he  had 
re-translated  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  begun 
new  translations  in  the  Nepalose ;  the  Push- 
too, or  that  of  the  Affghans ;  the  Biblochee, 
which  was  spoken  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Indus,  towards  Persia ;  and  the  Maldivo 
Islands.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  also  trans- 
lated the  Qospcia  into  Brij-Bhasha.  Such 
was  the  surprising  courage  and  energy  of 

At  the  close  of  I8I2,  the  general  state  of  the 
mission  was  encouragiw-  A  work  of  grace 
was  proceeding  in  the  24th  regiment,  then 
in  the  fort  at  Calcutta,  from  which  eleven 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  religion 
durii^  the  year.  Nearly  seventy  had  been 
added  to  the  -church  at  Seramporo  and  Cal- 
cutta during  the  same  time,  and  nearly 
every  native  capable  of  spcakmg,  itinerated 
on  the  Sabbath  through  the  neighboring 
towns.  About  this  time  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Carey,  wrote  to  Mr.  Fuller,  that  there  was 
a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  about  the  Qospel 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  Christisjia, 
either  Europeans  or  natives,  were  to  be 
found  in  every  direction-  Be  mentioned 
five  natives  of'^high  caste,  near  Serampore, 
who  had  recently  been  baptised,  but  who 
had  coine  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 


the^  had  met,  had  been  the  instruments  of 

Early  in  1S13,  there  was  a  demonstration 
of  hostility  from  the  government,  and 
several  of  me  missionaries  were  threatened 
with  expulsion.  One  was  actually  compelled 
to  leave  in  haste  for  Engbnd,  But  the 
evil  «as  of  verj  limited  extent,  and  the 
scene  of  the  persecution,  Calcntta  and  tha 
vicinity,  "  blossomed  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord."  In  Calcutta  there  was  a  congregar 
tion  of  120  attentive  hearers.  Thirty  had 
joined  the  church,  and  many  others  were 
about  to  do  so,  from  the  24th  regiment.  lo 
the  schools  there  were  353  boys  tmd  llTgirls, 
making  a  total  of  4T0.  This  year  Dr.  Carey 
was  permitted  to  r^oice  over  the  conversion 
of  his  third  son,  Jabez,  who  at  once  devoted 
himself  to  the  missionary  work ;  so  that  now 
he  had  three  sons,  Felix,  William,  and  Jabe^ 
engaged  in  pieaehing  the  Qospel  to  the  hea- 
then. In  legard  to  the  translations  at  this 
time.  Dr.  Carey  writes,  "  We  are  engaged 
in  translating  the  Bible  into  twenty-one 
langus^s,  including  the  Bengalee,  which  is 
finished.  We  have  obtained  a  person  to  u^ 
sist  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  K&ssai  language.  This  is  an  independent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the 
eastern  border  of  Benral  and  the  northern 
border  of  the  Bunnan  dominions.  We  have 
also  obtained  help  for  the  Sindh  and  Wuch 
languages.  Theconntry  of  Sindh  lies  onthe 
east  bank  of  the  Indus,  from  the  eea  about 
500  miles  ;  Wuch  then  continues  along  the 
same  shore,  till  it  joins  the  Punjaub.  I  be- 
lieve we  havo  now  all  the  language  in  that 
part,  except  that  of  Eutcb,  which  I  hope 
will  soon  be  within  our  reach.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  laaguages  of 
Nepala,  Bootan,  Munipoora,  and  Siam,  and 
about  five  or  six  tribes  of  mountaineers; 
besides  these  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
language  on  the  continent  of  India  into 
which  the  word  of  God  is  not  under  transla- 
tion." 

At  the  public  disputation  of  the  students 
of  the  ctdlege  of  Fort  William,  before  the 
lUgbt  Honorable  Lord  Minto,  in  Sepl^  1813, 
that  gentleman  after  alluding  to  the  literary 
labors  of  the  missionaries^  concludes  by  saj- 


and  the  other  reverend  members  of  the 
Serampore  mission,  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  bearing  roy  testimony  to  the 
great  and  extraordinary  labors  which  oon- 
atancy  and  enei^  in  their  numerous  and 
various  occupations,  have  enabled  this 
modest  and  respectable  community  to  ao> 
complidi.  I  am  not  less  gratified  by  the  op- 
portunity which  their  literary  achievementa 
afford,  of  ezpressing  my  regard  for  tho  ex- 


emplary  worth  of  tlieir  lives,  and  the  benefi' 
cent  principle  which  diBtinguishes  ood  pre- 
sides in  the  various  nsefiu  eBtabUshmenta 
which  they  h«ye  formed,  aod  which  are  con- 
ducted hy  themselTefl.'' 

The  mission  of  the  English  Baptistd  in 
India  now  comprehended  ten  stations  in 
Bengal ;  three  in  the  northern  part — Goa- 
nialtj  or  Malda,  Dinagepore,  and  Silhet ; 
five  in  the  middle — Berhampore,  Gutwa, 
Vans-rarija,  Serampore,  and  Calcutta,  and 
two  in  the  eouth-eaat — JesHore  and  Chitta- 
gong.  Employed  in  these  twentj  stations 
there  were  twelve  migeionariea  who  had 
been  sent  from  Europe,  twelve  who  were 
Europeans  by  birth,  and  thirteen  who  were 
descendants  of  Enropeans,  and  others  who 
conversed  in  English.  Adding  to  these  the 
native  laborere,  made  the  aggregate  number 
sixty-three.  They  preached  in  ten  lan- 
guages, and  were  preparing  the  Scriptures 
m  manj  more.  Ot  the  number  of  churches 
exceeding  twenty  members,  there  were 
ei^ht  in  iU ;  and  of  the  smaller  churches, 


During  this  year,  1SI3,  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  came  tip  in  England,  which 
gave  occasion  for  the  friends  of  missions  to 
apply  for  a  clanse  to  be  inserted  in  the  char- 
ter, tolerating  and  protecting  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. iW  object  called  into  action  the 
powerful  pens  of  Robert  Hall  and  Andrew 
Fuller,  and  the  effort  was  Buccessful,  though 
not  to  the  iiill  extent  desired. 

The  year  I8I4  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Hr.  Fuller.  lie  had  been  the  nrst  officer, 
the  earliest  and  best  advocate,  and  the  main 
jultar  of  the  Society,  for  more  than  twenty- 
two  years,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  fell  by 
tiie  mends  of  missions  in  England  and  in 
&idia. 

During  the  years  181S,  1816,  and  1817, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  were  in- 
troduced into  the  mission  churches  in  India. 
Adding  these  to  previous  accesaiODS,  the 
number  of  baptized  individuals  at  the  diScr- 
ent  stations  in  seventeen  years,  the  first  i 
having  been  baptized  in  ISOO,  amounted 
nearly  twelve  hundred.  And  besides  these, 
not  less  than  10,000  children,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, had  been  in  some  way  brought  under 
Christian  instruction.  About  this  time,  the 
mission  was  strengthened  by  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  laborers  fi^m  Bnriand,  amoi^  whom 
were  Mr.  William  Yates.  Eustice  Carey,  (ne- 
phew of  the  venerable  doctor,)  Mr.  Lawaon, 
and  Messrs.  Randall  and  Penney,  with  their 

About  eight  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta 
was  the  military  station  of  Dum  Dum.  A 
neat  place  of  worship  was  erected  there,  and 
ft  distinguished  native,  Ram  Bfohun,  preached 
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were  baptdied,  six  natives  and  three  Enr. 
lish  soldiers,  and  added  to  the  little  church, 
then  amounting  to  fourteen  members.  His 
system  of  itinerating  at  Cutwa  was  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  Fourteen  nativM 
were  employed,  some  to  preach,  others  to 
read  and  distribute  the  Scriptures. 

In  1818  was  begun  the  erection  of  a  col- 
lege at  Serampore,  on  a  scale  of  great  mag* 
niBcence.  The  buildings  were  designed  to 
cover  e^ht  acres  of  ground,  and  to  cost 
£10,000.  The  [dan  of  such  a  literary  insti- 
tution, however,  was  deemed  by  some  im- 
practicable, and  its  ultimate  failure  justified 
their  apprehensions.  A  much  better  and 
more  approved  object  was  the  establishment 
of  a  savings'  bank  at  Serampore ;  and  about 
tiie  same  time  the  formation  of  an  agricnl- 
tural  and  horticultural  society,  whi(£  was 
patronized  by  the  pivemoivgeDeral  and  moat 
of  the  opulent  natives. 

The  period  from  1818  to  1827,  although 
filled  up  with  arduous  and  successful  labors, 
is  marlied  by  no  events  which  appear  to  r&- 
quire  an  extended  notice.  One  of  the  se- 
verest afflictions  to  which  the  mission  wta 
called  during  this  time,  was  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Uavins  declined  in  health, 
he  suled  for  England  witu  the  hope  of  re- 
covery, but  died  on  the  jpassage. 

It  was  during  the  penod  now  under  no- 
tice, that  a  controversy  arose  between  the 
Serampore  miaaion  and  the  parent  society, 
which  resulted  in  placing  the  two  upon  a 
separate  and  independent  Iwsis.  The  tt^ 
ture  and  grounds  of  tins  separation  will  be 
tmderstood  from  the  following  "Agreement," 
which  was  published  March  23,  1827. 

"  Several  yeara  ago,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced, that  as  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore haa  been  enabled  so  iar  to  exceed  the 
expectations  of  their  first  supporters,  aa 
largely  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  by  funds  which  they  had  themselves 
originated,  a  nlkteria]  change  had  resulted  in 
relation  to  the  society  from  which  they 
sprang ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  breth- 
ren of  that  station  acted  independently  in 
the  management  of  their  concerns.  SulMe- 
quent  experience  has  shown  that  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  cause  alluded  to, 
has  occasioned  considerable  embarrassment 
in  the  practical  arrangements  of  the  Society 
and  their  brethren  at  Serampore.  The 
means  of  obviating  this  difficulty  have  been 
seriously  considered  in  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  assembled  to  confer  with  Dr.. 
Marahman  on  the  subject,  which  has  termi- 
nated in  the  full  conviction  that  in  present 
circumstances  it  is  most  expedient  that  the 
Society  at  home  and  the  missionaries  at  Se- 
rampore, should  be  pabliclj  understood  to 
be  two  distinct  and  independent  missionary 
bodies." 

The  simple  &ct  to  be  gathered  Irom  the 
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foregoing  statement,  is,  th&t  the  missioiu- 
ries  at  Serampbre,  holding  and  naii^  as  they 
did,  in  the  miuion  service,  a  large  amotrnt 

of  property  which  they  had  accumnlated 
without  the  aid  of  friends  st  home,  refused 
to  render  to  the  p&rent  society  a  atrict  ac- 
count of  their  pecunia^  tiansactions. — 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  friendly  agreement 
to  become  two  bands. 

During  the  ne«t  ten  yeara,  from  1827  to 
1837,  the  Baptist  Society  and  the  Seram- 
pore  mission  condncted  their  operations 
separately,  and  they  must  therefore  be  kept 
distinct  in  the  present  notices. 

The  stations  immediately  connected  with 
the  Seramnore  mission  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period,  were,  besides  Seram~ 
Eire  itself,  the  following  nine,  viz. :  Jeesore, 
acca,  Chittagong,  Arracan,  Dinagepore, 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Futteghur,  and  Delhi. 
The  three  kinds  of  agency  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  stations  were:  1st.  Na- 
tives, through  whom  it  was  believed  the 
Qospel  woiud  ultimately  obtain  its  greatest 
difiiision ;  2d.  AsiaiicfjOr  those  who  were 
bom  in  the  country  of  European  parents,  at 
least  on  one  side,  and  who  could  be  support- 
ed with  about  half  tbe  sum  required  for  a 
missionary  fcom  England.  Of  this  class 
were  Thompson,  Fernandei,  Smith,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  others.  3d.  Etirvpean»,  whose 
knowledge  and  influence  were  of  the  high- 
est importance,  when  exerted  in  connection 
with  bands  of  three,  four,  or  five  Asiatic 
or  native  utente.  Native  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  had  now  been  established 
about  ten  years ;  and  recently  the  education 
of  female  children,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
impracticable,  had  been  introduced.  In  Se- 
rampore  there  were  thirteen  schools  for 
girls,  four  or  five  at  Dacca,  and  at  least  three 
at  Chittagon^  The  children  included  the 
daughters  of  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hin- 
doos, who  received  instruction  with  the 
greatest  readiness  and  pleasut«  ;  and  in  all 
the  schools,  male  and  female,  the  Scriptures 
were  introduced. 

Serampore. — At  this  important  post  were 
Dn,  Carey  and  Marshman,  J.  C.  Marshman, 
Mack,  and  Swan.  During  1827,  eleven  per- 
sons bad  been  received  into  the  chnrch. 
The  college  funds  mainttuned  58  students  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  and  Dr.  Oarey 
lectured  twice  a  week  as  theological  profes- 
sor. The  report  of  the  college  in  1829  re- 
ferred to  several  grounds  of  encouragement. 
A  charter  had  been  obtained ;  the  prt^resa 
of  the  students  had  been  good,  and  several 
bad  entered  on  the  work  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives 
of  India.  Mr.  Ward  had  raised  a  fund  in 
£urope  and  America  of  about  50,000  rupees, 
and  a  library  of  nearly  5,000  volumes  had 
been  collected.  It  possessed  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  the  largest  in  the  country. 


In  1829,  three  new  stations  were  entered 
upon,  viz. ;  Qoamal^,  in  Assam,  240  miles 
north-east  of  Serampore  ;  Barripoie,  31 
miles  south,  and  Bnriutl,  14D  miles  eastwvd 
of  Serampore ;  thus  making  twelve  statioDi 
in  connection  with  Serampore.  And  it  i« 
an  interesting  tact,  that  tJl  these  ststiona 
were  occupied  by  men  who  were  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  tmtb  in  India  itself 
In  May,  1831,  Dr.  Oarey  writes  in  an  afieci- 
ing  strain,  saying  that  bis  race  was  neii^ 
nm,  being  on  the  eve  of  seventy,  and  mnoi 
weakened  by  repeated  bilious  attacks.  He 
was  able,  however,to  resume  his  labors  ^UD. 
During  this  year,  seventeen  jtMned  the 
churc^  fifteen  of  whom  were  natives  i^ 
Bengal,  and  five  of  these  were  membeis  of 
tbe  college.  In  June,  1832,  Dr.  Carey 
brought  tbe  last  edition  of  his  Bengales 
Scriptures  through  tbe  press.  In  a  letter, 
Apnl,  1833,  one  of  the  missionaries  says, 
venerable  Dr.  Oarey  is  in  excellent 
health,  and  takes  his  turn  in  all  onr  paWe 
jxercises.  Just  forty  years  aeo  he  admiit- 
Btered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Uie  chnroh  in 
Leicester,  and  then  started  ou  tbe  momw 
toembarkfor  India."  Theentire  Scriptnies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  had  at  this 
time  been  printed  and  circulated  in  seven 
different  l&nguages ;  the  Kew  Testament  bid 
been  printed  in  twenty-three  languages 
more ;  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  had  been  printed  snd 
circulated  in  several  languages  into  which 
the  New  Testament  had  been  completed; 
and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  in  ten  others — malung  in  all  fortf 
languages  ;  so  that  upwards  of  212,000  vol- 
umes of  tbe  Divine  word,  in  forty  ditTeient 
lat^uages,  had  issued  from  the  Serampore 
.„~>no  3,,-;.,™  4i,i,*,r  -~»g,  "If"  Bay  the 
the  Chmese  pspo- 
Ution  according  to  the  most  moderate  con^ 
tation,  at  one  handrod  and  fif^  millions,tbeee 
languages  embrace  the  vernacular  tongues 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  im- 
mortal beings."  Besides  the  Scriptures, 
many  other  works  had  been  printed  at  the 
Serampore  press,  such  as  grammars,  diction- 
aries, histories,  tracts,  Jec,  so  that  Uteiatnie 
as  well  as  religion  was  greatly  indebted  ta 
these  distinguished  translators. 


On  tbe  9th  of  June,  1834,  Dr.  Carey,  the 
iginal  mover  of  Oiis  vast  work,  closed  his 
earthly  Ubors,  at  the  age  of  73.  In  his  last 
will  was  foand  this  higUy  characteristic  pro- 
vision; "I  direct,  that  before  every  O^er 
thing,  all  my  lawful  debts  may  be  pwdj 
that  my  funeral  be  as  plain  as  possible ;  that 
I  may  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  second 
wife,  Chariotte  Emilia  Carey;  and  that  tlw 
following  inscription,  and  nothing  more,  may 
be  cut  on  the  stone  which  commemorates  hU( 
either  above  or  below,aa there nwybenHnl^ 
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"  TVlLLrill  C*RET, 

Born  Aagost  17, 1761,  died— 

'  A  wretched,  poor,  and  helpless  worm, 

On  thy  kind  tima  I  fiilL'  " 

Jtttore. — During  1827,  this  atation  was 
in  ft  discouraging  state,  except  that  the 
schools  for  hoys  were  prosperous.  Id  1S28, 
there  were  only  twenty  momberH  in  the 
chnrcb,  and  erery  one  of  them  wore  cither 
SDspended  or  excluded.  In  182!),  eight  were 
restored,  and  two  added.  There  were  four 
schools,  with  an  aveijige  attendance  of  17G 
scholars.  In  1832,  three  more  were  added 
to  the  charch ;  but  the  mission  at  this  place 
continued  to  bo  of  secondary  importance, 
except  as  the  centre  of  extcnsivo  itinerant 
labors.  The  district  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  1,200,000  inhabitants,  Mohamme- 
dans and  Hindoos. 

Dacca. — This  station  soffered  a  great  loss 
in  1827,  in  the  death  of  two  of  its  mission- 
aries, Mr.  D'Cruz  and  Mr.  Leonard.  In 
1828,  the  church  was  reduced  to  four  by  re- 
movals, but  others  were  added  from  time 
to  time.  In  1829,  the  English  congreeation, 
which  had  almost  disappeared,  was  formed 
anew.  In  1830  there  were  six  natiTe  schools, 
containing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
scholars.  Widows,  as  well  as  other  native 
females,  were  membera  of  these  schools,  and 
permitted  to  read  at  public  examinations, 
instead  of  buraii^  on  funeral  piles.  This 
being  an  important  military  post,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  benefitted  by  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries,  and  som6  of  them  became 
members  of  the  church.  The  commander 
of  a  native  regiment  invited  preaching  in 
the  hall  of  his  own  bonse. 

ChiUagvng,  340  miles  east  of  Calcutta, 
was  occupied  by  a  faithful  missionary,  Mr. 
Johannes,  who  superintended  three  native 
female  schools,  and  supported  a  school  htm* 
aelf  of  thirty  bovs.  There  was  also  a  na- 
tive boys'  school  of  six^  pupils.  Mr.  Jo- 
hannes also  conducted  public  worship  in 
Bengalee  and  English,  and  preached  in  the 
market-places  and  streets.  Another  female 
school  was  sabsequently  established,  and 
frequent  additions  were  made  to  the  church. 
Roman  Catholics  often  attended  the  English 
service,  and  gave  good  attention  to  the  word, 
which  led  the  uussionary  to  say,  "I  have 
been  how  twelve  years  in  Chittagong,  and 
never  felt  that  encouragement  I  do  now, 
when  I  see  Roman  Catholics  searching  the 
Scriptures." 

Jrracaa. — The  missionary  in  Anacan 
was  Mr.  J.  C.  Fink,  assisted  oy  five  native 
preachers.  They  occupied  a  veir  extensive 
field,  on  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
■outh  of  Chittagong,  amoi%  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mugs,  Mohammedans  and  Bur- 
mese. Two  services  in  English  were  main- 
t^ned  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  permanent 
chapel  was  opened  for  the  Mug  congregn- 
2T 


tion.  Natives  were  fi^)mtimG  to  time  added 
to  the  church,  and  a  native  Arracanese  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary.  Be  had  been  an 
idolatrous  priest. 

•  Dinagepore. — The  church  in  this  place  in 
1827  numbered  ninety-two.  In  1828  a  few 
added,  and  in  1829  three  whole  Mus- 
sulman families,  consisting  of  seventeen  per- 
sons, renounced  their  Idols  and  joined  the 
Christian  church.  Iniatins  Femandes  died 
in  December,  1829.  He  was  a  native  preach- 
er of  great  worth,  and  had  long  been  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  mission  at  thia 
place.  He  was  bom  at  Macao  in  July,  1757, 
and  was  therefore  73  years  old.  He  came  to 
Bengal  in  1774,  and  of  the  fifty-six  years 
which  had  since  pass^  he  had  spent  forty- 
four  at  Dinagepore.  He  was  the  first  fruit 
of  this  mission,  under  Carey  and  Thomas- 
As  early  as  1796,  he  built  a  dwelling  house 
at  Dinagepore,  which  he  told  these  mission- 
aries he  intended  for  the  worship  of  .Ood. 
and  when  it  wss  done,  he  Invited  them  to- 
preach  in  it^  which  they  did.  From  that 
time  till  his  death,  33  years,  there  vras 
preaching  in  his  house,  and  he  was  instm- 
"  gathering  the  Ittgest  church  in 
Dr.  Carey  expressed  the  opinion 
that  bis  labors  were  more  blessed  than  those 
of  any  other  missionan'  in  Northern  India. 
Feeling  himself  worn  down  by  disease  and 
near  his  end,  he  went  to  Serampore,  and. 
died  in  the  presence  of.  bis  brethren.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  mission  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Smylie,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bareiro,  a  student 
of  Serampore  college.  These  brethren  suf- 
fered from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  and  in 
1832  were  obliged  to  leave  their  stations  for 

considerable  time. 

Benare*.— The  Sowety  commenced  a  mis- 

on  here  in  1817,  and  achnrch,  though  never 
large,  had  been  sustained,  and  the  Gospel 
r^ularly  preached.  In  1830  and  onward, 
the  schools  were  quite  prosperous,  under  the 
labors  of,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  native  preacher, 
Sivodae. 

AUaAabad. — This  was  an  important  sta- 
tion, being  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and  the  resort  of  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  who  come  thither  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  waters.  Mr.  L.  Mackintosh  was  the 
missionary  here  in  1827,  assisted  by  a  native  ■ 
reader,  Qopaul,  whokeptapromising  school 
in  his  own  house,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
young  men. 

DdAi.— The  situation  of  this  place  at  the  ' 
confluence  of  the  Oai^s  sad  the  Jumna, 
renders  it  an  important  field  of  labor.  Great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  resort  thither  to  bathe 
in  the  sacred  waters,  afibrding  the  missiona- 
ries opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
multitudes  besides  the  permanent  residente. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson  and  a  native  preacher 
were  laboring  here  at  the  period  under  no 
tice.    Mr.  Thompson  traveled  extensively 
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at  certain  eeasons  of  the  jeai*;  distributing 
the  Scriptures  in  theTikancer  iMiguagc,  to 
the  west  of  Delhi ;  in  the  Marwar  and  tlie 
Qoozerattee,  to  the  eouth-west ;  in  the  Na- 
palee  to  the  Ooorkhas,  on  the  east  north- 
east ;  in  the  Punjabce,  on  the  north-west . 
in  the  Pushtoo,  to  the  Palans  and  Affghan 
horse  merchants ;  and  in  the  language  of 
Cashmere,  to  the  north  of  Delhi.  Mr.Thomp- 
son  makes  particular  mention  of  scenes  wit- 
nessed at  the  Pjree,  a  fbr-famed  bathing 
spot  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  projecting 
towards  the  river,  where  there  is  room  foe 
only  two  persons  to  pass  abreast  This  oc- 
casions the  most  lamentable  consequences. 
In  1819,  four  hundred  and  thirtj  persons 
were  crushed  to  death,  owing  to  a  desperate 
rash  of  the  pilgrims.  The  assembled  multi- 
tude amounts  to  two  or  three  thousand  ;  hut 
once  in  twelve  years,  when  Jupitei 
Aquarius,  at  the  time  of  the  sun  entering 
Anes,  the  number  is  not  less  than  a  million, 
and  in  1819  it  was  estimated  as  high  as  two 
million.  Mr.  Thompson  spent  much  time  at 
this  place  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  many 
listened  with  apparent  seriousness  to  his 
conTersation  and  prayers.  In  1829,  he  men- 
tions having  circulated  nearly  six  thousand 
hooks,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  in  Hiudee, 
Oordoo,  Sanscrit,  Napalee,  Punjabeo,  Pei^ 
sian,  and  Arabic.  At  the  Hurdwar  am)ual 
fair,  in  1830,  he  distributed,  in  at  least  six 
languages,  2,200  volumes  of  the  Gospels  and 
other  books.  The  word  preached  to  the 
multitudes  was  regarded  with  great  atten- 
tion. The  students  of  the  native  collc^  of 
Delhi  evinced  great  anxiety  to  be  furnished 
with  the  Scriptures  and  other  works  in 
English,  Hindee,  and  Persian.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  much  interested  in  a  sect  called  the 
Sands,  who  reject  idolatry,  and  regaj^  the 
Ganges  like  any  other  river.  They  profess 
to  believe  in  one  invisible  God,  and  are 
taught  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  but  have 
no  temple  nor  anyregularpriesthood.  This 
sect  is  almost  200  years  old. 

Besides  the  foregoing  stations  in 

tion  with  Seramporc,  at  the  time  of  Uie 
separation  from  tho  Society,  a  few  others  of 
less  note  were  formed.    These  were  Dum- 


ployed  in  terminatii^  the  unhappy  cootro- 
versy,  need  not  be  speofied.  All  were  hip- 
py at  length  in  a  cessation  of  strife,  and  in 
joining  as  formerly  in-  the  glorious  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Marsbman,  irho 
had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  b^igii^ 
ahoat  this  happy  change,  died  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  termination  of  the  negotii- 

The  plan  of  onion  provided  that  the  trans- 
lations and  all  the  public  property  at  Senm- 
pore,  should  be  transferred  to  Caleatta, 
which  from  this  time  becomes  the  centre  of 

terest  in  regard  to  translations,  printing,  Jtc 

At  the  commencement  of  1S38,  the  con- 
^  egations  in  nearly  all  the  chapels  in  Cal- 
cutta and  its  neighborhood  were  iocreasiiig. 
Mr.  Robinson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  and 
four  native  preachers,  occupied  the  Lai  Btar 
chapel  in  Calcutl*,  which  had  a  church  mem- 
bership of  nearly  a  hundred.  In  Se[iteinber 
of  this  year  twelve  ^mdooB  were  baptized, 
eight  of  whom  were  in  the  giris'  Chrislisa 
hoardingschool,  under  the  superinteDdence 
of  Mrs.  Fearce.  In  the  beginning  of  1S39, 
Mr.  Penney  died  of  cholera,  and  in  Harcb 
'  "40,  Mr.  Pearee  died  of  the  same  disease. 

The  report  respecting  translations  in  1841^ 
embraced  the  following  important  partieo- 
lars :  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Hindoataneo,  with  mar^nal  references,  1000 
copies  i  another  edition  of  tho  Kew  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  languue,  smaller  vie, 
without  references,  600  copies.  Of  this  last 
edition,  extra  copies  of  tha  Qo(f)els  and  at 


During  tho  same  period.  1827  to  1837,  the 
parent  society  conducted  its  separate  onera- 
tiosB  at  Calcutta,  Cutwa,  Digha,  and  Mon- 
ghyn,  leaving  by  far  the  lai^est  and  most 
important  part  of  the  field  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Seramporo  brethren.  During 
this  period  of  ten  years,  efforts  were  made 
to  unite  tho  two  societies,  but  although  tho^ 
harmonized  in  their  spirit  and  urns,  the  di- 
vision continued. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  however,  the  effort 
at  union  was  renewed,  and  resulted  success- 
fully.   The  particular  agents  or  means  em- 


Sanscrit  verse,  2,500  copies ;  the  third 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee, 
octavo,  1,500  copies,  with  6,000  extra  copies 
of  each  of  the  Gospels,  2,000  of  the  Acts, 
and  SOO  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  together, 
making  a  total  of  28,000  volumes ;  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee, 
royal  12mo.,  3000  copies,  with  2,000  of  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  together,  making  5000  vol- 
umes; an  edition  of  the  New  l^stament  in 
modem  Armenian,  with  numerous  muginal 
references,  6000  copies :  an  edition  oi  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hiudee,  Nagree  dm^ 
acterfl,  6,000  copies. 

Besides  the  foregomg  works,  which  had  all 

been  completed,  there  were  in  progress  8,000 

copies  of  the  New  Testament,  or  parts  of  it, 

'    Sanscrit,  and  8500  conies  of  theNewTes- 

ment,  or  of  the  Gospefs  and  Acts  together, 

Hindostanee.    AU  this,  the  work  of  the 

sflion  press  at  Calcutta,  and  most  of  it 

within  one  year,  show  the  vast  amount  w 

Ubor  performed  in  this  department,  and  ite 

importance  in  difiiimng  the  light  of  tiath 

er  benighted  Initia. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  journals 
of  the  missionaries,  of  the  "Benevolent  In- 
stitution."   It  was  estsbUshed  in  1809,  for 
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the  Bpedkl  benefit  of  the  multitades  of  chil- 
dren ID  the  citjr  who  were  growing  up  in 
inioranM  ftnd  vice,  with  none  to  care  for 
^em.  The  inetituUon  was  not  denomina- 
tionai,  but  ma  common  to  all  classes  of 
miesionuieE  in  Calcutta,  though  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  this  Hodetj  to  have  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  its  concerns.  For  more  than  twentj 
Tears  it  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Penney, 
whose  exertions  in  it«  behalf  were  unremit- 
ting. In  1842  there  were  265  boys  and  123 
girls  nnder  instruction,  the  children  of  vari- 
ous secta.  as  follows,  vli. :  Roman  Catholics 
14i  Protestants  05,  Hindoos  107.  Moham- 
medans 22,  Burmese  3,  Mugs  S,  Armenians 
4,  Jews  1,  Greeks  1,  Chinese  7. 

In  1S43,  90,000  volumes  of  the  S<^ptureB, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  were  printed  in  Sanscrit, 
Bengali,  HindbBtuiee,  and  Eindee  languages. 
From  the  conntry  stations,  during  this  year, 
&vorable  intelligence  was  received.  At  DeU 
hi,  Mr.  Thompson  baptized  Ave  persons,  one 
of  them  his  own  daughter  the  rest  natives. 
At  Patna  a  delightful  work  of  grace  was  in 
progress  three  or  four  months,  as  the  result  of 
which  eight  persons  were  baptised,  and  seve- 
ral more  stood  as  candidates.  At  Monghyn 
four  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism, 
at  Burisal  two,  at  Chittagong  sis,  at  Patna 


eighty* 


In  January,  1844,  the  London  Society's 
missionaries  at  Calcutta  published  a  state- 
ment, vindicating  their  Baptist  brethren 
against  an  attack  made  npon  them  in  the 
London  Patriot,  in  reference  to  the  Sanscrit 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  the  Bap- 
tist translators  had  devoted  themselves  with 
Bo  much  wal.  In  this  vindication,  they  say 
that  the  Sanscrit  language  is  the  language 
of  learning  and  religion  throughout  the  whole 
of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  conEiderable  por- 
tions of  the  Madras  presidency;  that  al! 
Brahmins,  except  those  wholly  secularized, 
u  soldiers  or  merchants,  ore  acquainted  with 
this  language,  which  alone  ia  taught  in  their 
colleges  and  emploredin  their  religious  cere- 
monials ;  that  the  highest  reverence  is  uni- 
versally felt  for  tt,  and  any  book  written  In 
Sanscrit  will  always  b©  received  with  respect, 
uid  read  with  more  acceptance  thas  if  com* 
posed  in  any  of  the  vernacular  dialects ;  that 
tens  of  thousands  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
ti7  are  fully  qualitled  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence any  ordinary  composition  in  this  lan- 
guage; that  a  translation  of  Uie  Sacred  Scrip' 
tures  in  Sanscrit  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  every  way  desirable, 
as  fumishmg  a  lar^  Brahminical  population 
with  the  only  version  they  would  probably 
receive,  and  as  laying  a  critical  foundation 
and  famishing  a  classical  model  for  the  pre- 
paration or  improvement  of  vernacular  ver- 
sions ;  and  fiDally,  that  they  deem  it  just  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Statist  mission  to  give 
theso  assurances,  since,  so  &r  from  sympa- 


thizii^  with  the  writer  in  the  Patriot  (who 

was  a  former  missionary  of  the  London  So- 
ciety in  Burmah),  they  wholly  approve  of 
the  zealous  efforts  of  their  Baptist  brethren 
to  secure  a  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptores 
in  the  learned  language  of  Hindostan. 
These  testimonials  are  considered  of  value, 
showing  how  the  Sanscrit  language  ranks 
Hindostau,  in  the  estimation  of  the  moat 
learned  and  competent  men,  after  Blmost  fif^ 
years  of  experience,  and  as  illustrating  the 
kind  and  generous  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  missionaries  of  different  denomina- 


In  Calcutta  there  were  eight  churches,  with 
ibers,  270  of  whom  were  natives. 
The  baptisms  during  the  year  amounted  to 
32,  all  natives  but  Uu-ee.  The  number  of 
schools  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood  was 
14,  and  the  number  of  scholars  954.  At  the 
various  stations  in  northern  India  there 
were  16  churches,  and  a  memberehip  of  4C5. 
Also  19  school^  and  673  scholars.  During 
this  year,  the  cholera  mode  fearful  ravages, 
carrying  off  in  two  months  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  people.  The  miHsionories, 
however,  were  all  mercifully  spared.  In 
August  of  this  year,  some  interestine  and 
valuable  statements  were  made  by  a  Calcutts 
missionary  in  regard  to  the  etate  of  society, 
and  the  spirit  of  love  and  hannonv  whidi 
actuated  and  pervaded  all  classes  of  laborers. 
He  says,  "On  the  bosom  of  the  Ganges  is 
the  shippii^  of  every  nation,  as  may  be  seen 
in  its  streets  the  natives  of  every  ehore. 
In  the  city  are  splendid  ediiices  and  mud 
hovels;  naked  ^lildreu  and  half  naked 
adults,  various  and  discordant  sounds,  me- 
chanics at  their  employ,  vendera  sitting  by 
their  goods,  innumerable  sledges  drawn  by 
oxen,  fkshionable  European  carriages,  bug- 
gies, gazees,  palankins,  grooms  running  to 
clear  Uio  way,  &c.  Degradation  and  idolatiy 
were  around  us,  destruction  and  miserv 
walked  band  in  hand.  We  passed  through 
the  crowded  streets,  and  soon  arrived  at  In- 
tally,  a  beautiful  residence,  as  all  Hie  dwell- 
ings of  Europeans  in  Calcutta  are.  A  group 
of  HindoM,  attired  in  snow  white  muslin, 
and  with  intelligent  countenances,  met  us  as 
we  entered  the  gates.  Their  whole  contour 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those  we  had 
seen  previously.  The  explanation  is  simple : 
these  were  Christian  Hindoos.  As  they  ut- 
tered their  satams,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Christianity  finds  man  every  where  debased 
— it  blesses  and  elevates  him.  Kext  Sab- 
bath I  expect  to  be  at  Sorompore,  where  a 
Carey  and  a  Marshman  found  refuge,  not 
from  native  violence,  but  from  EngUsnmeo 
bearing  the  name  of  Christians ;  where  a 
Martyn,a  Brown  and  a  Buchanan,  contem- 
plated India's  wel&re;  where  a  Chamber- 
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lain,  ft  JudBon,  ftnd  n  Newell  found  ChrisUan 
boBpitalitj  and  were  refreshed.  The  epirit 
that  animated  them  etitl  remaioB ;  we  are  s" 
one  here ;  we  cannot  afford  to  be  jealous- 
the  common  foe  is  too  stroiu ;  and  the  mis- 
BiooarieB  are  bpund  together  neiliier  by 
creeds  nor  human  ties,  but  by  the  fear  <m 
God  and  the  love  of  Jesus."  These  words 
are  worthy  of  being  engraven  on  the  mem- 
ory of  ChriBtians  and  Christian  miniBtere 
every  where,  differing  in  name  and  often  ri- 
yaling  in  interests,  but  having  professedly 
one  spirit  and  one  purpose. 

During  the  year  endii^  May  1st,  1845. 
Uiere  had  been  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  San- 
BcHt  2,500  Tolmnes;  in  Bengali  23,500;  in 
Hindostanee  26,500;  in  Armenian  2,260; 
total,  54,7 'JO  volumes.  These  vfere  all  vol- 
umes of  the  Scriptures  in  some  form,  and 
the  distribation  kept  pace  with  the  pubLca- 
tion.  The  distinguished  Doctor  Yates  was 
at  this  date  en^ged  in  preparing  for  the 

Eress  the  Old  Testament  in  Sanscrit,  and 
irge  portions  of  it  had  already  been 
printed.  His  heart's  desire  was  to  finish 
this  work  by  the  close  of  another  year,  and 
to  be  able  to  report  a  complete  translation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  this,  the 
sacred  and  learned  language  of  the  East. 
But  it  pleased  God  in  a  few  months  to  call 
this  devoted  servant  to  his  rest.  By  the 
advice  of  his  physimns  he  sailed  "  " 
land,  and  died  on  the  passt^. 

In  November,  1845,  Semmpore  is  brought 
to  view  again,  for  the  first  time  since  liie 
"union"  in  1837.  More  or  less  labor  had 
been  performed  there,  but  for  son 
no  reports  appeared  through  the  regular 
channels.  Mr.  Denham,  on  taking  charge 
of  the  station  at  this  time,  found  a  church 
of  93  members,  a  good  congregation,  and 
many  pleasant  and  sacred  associations. "  Ee- 
memltering  Carey  and  his  coadjutors,  he 
asks,  "  Who  can  recall  the  name  of  Seram- 
poro  without  veneration  f  On  its  sages  rest- 
ed a  sacred  pcntecostal  fire,  and  from  their 
hands  India  and  its  hundreds  of  millions 
ceived  the  regenerating  word  of  life."  There 
were  also  at  this  time  in  Serampore  two 
schools  for  heathen  boys,  supported  by  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  that  place,  and 
a  third  was  conducted  by  a  European  in  the 
college.  Besides  these,  two  female  schools 
were  maintained,  one  for  heathen  children, 
and  one  for  children  of  nominally  Christian 
parents.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  va- 
rious schools  was  over  800.  There  were 
eight  sub-stations  around  Serampore,  at 
which  preaching  was  regularly  maintained, 
and  several  other  places  that  were  visited 
periodically.  In  May,  1846,  Mr.  Denham 
Speaks  of  arrangements  then  in  progress  for 
rendering  the  college  buildings  available  to 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially for  training  converted  natives  of  India 


for  missionary  service.  Tears  havir^  passed 
away  since  the  doors  of  the  college  were 
closed,  every  thing  had  to  be  done,  even  to 
the  ohtuning  of  pupils;  bat  the  effort  wu 
successful,  and  this  institution,  for  a  long 
period  so  vitally  connected  with  the  wel&re 
of  India,  was  again  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  various  stations  of  tlus  society  haviiie 
now  assumed  a  good  degree  of  stahiUty  and 
of  uniformity  in  their  progress,  it  is  uzine- 
cessary  to  notice  them  further,  except  is  we 
find  them  in  the  last  report  which  has  been 
received,  that  for  1853. 

CoJcUto.— Under  this  bead  is  included 
Calcutta  and  ita  neighbortiood,  emhradiK 
"~;ht  churches,  each  of  which  is  worthy  of 

>rief  notice.  The  firat  four  are  in  the  dty 
proper,  the  others  in  the  suburbs. 

1.  The  Church  in  Circular  Road.  This 
is  an  English  church,  with  91  members  in 
communion,  and  16  nm-reeident  members. 
The  Sabbath-school  contuna  63  children. 
An  English  pastor,  Mr.  Leslie,  has  charie  of 
the  church,  which  supports  itself  wiuoot 
aid  from  the  mission. 

2.  Chureh  in  Lai  Bazar.  This  is  amized 
church,  J.  Thomas  pastor,  with  three  native 
preachers.  Number  of  members  137 ;  non- 
resident members,  20.  The  venerable  and 
distinguished  native  laborer,  Carapeit  Ara- 
toon,  continues  to  render  important  aid. 
Five  were  added  to  the  church  by  Iwptisia 
during  the  year. 

3.  South  Colin^a. — A  native  church,  with 
one  English  and  one  native  pastor,  and  a 
membership  of  51. 

4.  IntaUy. — A  native  church,  with  46 
members.  Besides  the  English  pastor,  foor 
native  preachers  are  constantly  eng^^  in 
disseminating  the  word  of  life  in  and  aroimd 
Calcutta.  Seven  persons  were  baptized  dur- 
'"    the  year. 

.  tkatrahandSaUeiya. — Amixedcharch, 
with  ft  pastor,  T.  Morgan,  and  a  native 
preacher;  and  a  membership  of  20.  Two 
day  schools  are  maintained,  ^viug  100  chil- 
dren in  attendance,  and  a  SablMtth-achoiJ 
with  60  scholan.  During  the  year,  4,000 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  thereof 
:b  distributed  b^  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  itin- 
nt  labors.  In  hia  report  ^  these  labors, 
states  some  &cts  of  peculiar  interest; 
and  being  of  so  recent  a  date,  they  set  in  a 
strong  light  the  great  though  slow  progress 
which  the  Gospel  has  made  in  that  quarter 
the  early  labors  of  Carey  and  his  com- 
panions. He  says,  "  The  desire  of  the  peo- 
>le  to  obtain  the  Scriptures  is  most  intense, 
magine  a  large  market  with  from  one  to  two 
thousand  people,  myself  on  an  elevated  spot, 
hundreds  of  bands  stretched  out.  and  hun- 
dreds of  tongues  shouting,  '  0  Sanib,  a  great 
thing,  O  holy  incarnation,  give  me  a  book !' 
Brahmins  and  Sudras  rotimg  in  the  dust  to- 
gether, snatching  the  books  from  one  another; 
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reapecUble  peoplo  with  children  in  tlieir 
huids  knd  in  their  armB.  imploring  me  to 
pat  the  books  into  tho  bondB  of  me  little 
XMiea ;  booka  ill  gone, — mieaiomuj  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  dust,  noise,  and  apeaking ; 
people  imploring  for  more  books,  »nd  in 
some  places  I  hare  been  obliged  to  go  to 
police  offices  to  rest  for  half  an  hour.  I 
tutTe  seen  Brahmin  bds  in  tears  because 
they  could  not  get  the  books,  saying,  '  0, 
Sahib,  I  ran  when  I  beard  you  were  here, 
uid  now  what  shall  I  do  T  Of  a  cold,  bitter 
night,  I  have  found  men  at  my  boa^  from 
distant  places,  np  to  their  shonldere  in 
water."  Sir.  Morgan  speaks  of  another  im- 
portant featore  in  this  work,  Tii.:  that  on 
going  to  a  Ui^  town,  if  he  is  soapected  of 
being  a  goTernment  agent,  the  people  will  not 
hear  him,  nor  take  a  Dook  from  him ;  but  ao 
sooner  do  they  learn  that  he  is  a  miasionaiy, 
withont  any  connection  with  the  goTemment, 
than  the  whole  town  is  at  his  heela,  the  most 
i«spectable  sending  for  him  to  their  hoasea, 
bring^  milk  to  his  boat,  &c  This  mission- 
ary conclndea  by  Baying,  that  it  ia  eridcnt 
that  the  Hindoos  are  diasatisfled  with  both 
their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and 
that  while  they  woold  regard  with  horror 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ei^Ush  Oo- 
Temment  to  convert  them,  diamtereated 
efforts  they  can  and  do  appreciate. 

6.  Narsigdarchoke  and  Biahiapore. — A 
native  church  of  45  membera,  two  missiona- 
ries, and  five  native  preachers. 

7.  Khari. — A  native  chnrcb,  with  two  mis- 
sionaries and  one  native  preacher,  and  a 
membership  of  49.  A  school  with  45  chil- 
dren is  maintained. 

8.  Lakkyantipur.—kmXw^  church  with 
^  membera,  one  mfssionaiy,  two  assistant 
missionaries,  and  two  native  preachers.  In 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  this  church, 
there  are  74  households,  comprising  S4  men, 
84  women,  and  118  children. 

9.  Dum-lhaa. — A  native  church  of  13 
members,  one  missionary,  and  one  native 
preacher. 

10.  ALtlayapifr.—A  native  church  of  5 
members,  a  pastor,  and  two  native  preachers. 
Tho  Bengal  Association  met  at  this  place  in 
January,  and  although  many  wore  detuned, 
the  missionary  brethren  and  del^atea  made 
up  a  body  of  nearly  500. 

The  woik  of  truislaUng  and  printing  the 
Scriptures  hag  been  carried  on  with  the 
nao^  activity  and  zeal  doling  the  past  year. 
The  translations  have  been  chiefly  into  San* 
Bcrit,  Bengali,  Hindee,  and  Hindoatanee;  and 
the  number  of  Scriptures  issued  from  the 
depository  during  Uie  year  amounted  to 
34^036  copies. 

SCatiotu  and  Qturchea  in  Benfoi— Under 
this  bead  are  embraced  eight  principal  ata- 

L  Serampore. — There  were  io  the  Seram- 


pore  college,  in  1SS3,  eleven  students,  four 
of  whom  were  natives.  Their  studies  em- 
braced theology.  Christian  evidences,  mental 
and  moral  science,  classics,  and  history. 
There  were  at  this  period  two  missionaries 
at  the  station,  Messrs.  Denham  and  Robin- 
son, and  four  native  preachers.  They  had 
preaching  stations  at  eight  villageB,  and  the 
number  of  church  membera  was  121.  The 
Native  Christian  Asylum  numbered  18  girls, 
one  having  recently  died  in  great  peace. 
The  two  schools  lor  boys  contained  327 
scholars,  and  adding  to  them  the  schools 
connected  with  the  college,  the  whole  num-  ' 
ber  of  diildron  and  youth  under  the  care  of 
the  mission  would  not  &I1  much  short  of 


four  native  preachers,  and  a  church 

members.    A  day  school  for  girls  u. 

tained,  and  has  ten  scholars.  The  copies  of 
Scriptures  distributed  during  the  year 
amount  to  416,  and  of  tracts  to  2,780. 

3.  Jetsore. — One  missionary,  eight  native 
preachers,  and  234  church  members.  There 
are  seven  sub-stations  connected  with  this 
mission.  Five  boj's'  schools  are  supported, 
attended  by  about  400  children ;  and  one 
hoarding  achoot  attended  by  14  girls. 

4.  DiitajptiT. — One  miasionary,  one  native 
preacher,  and  19  members.  There  are  two 
day  schools  attended  by  120  children,  and 
a  Sabbath-achool  with  10  scholars.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  the  missionary 
visited  246  Tillages,  preaching  and  diatribu- 
ting  Scriptures  and  tracts. 

5.  Daeca. — Two  missionaries,  fonr  native 
preachers,  and  36  church  members.  In  va- 
rioua  journeya  made  during  the  year  the 

■    ■        ■      distributed  5,000  t 


4,600  copies  of  portions  of  Scripture.  They 
aay,  "  We  now  want  more  preachers,  for  tho 
whole  of  East  Bengal  is  open ;  and  on  our 
last  journey  we  often  had  from  400  to  600 
attentive  hearers  of  all  ranks  and  classes." 

6.  Chiitagong. — One  missionary,  eight  na- 
tive preachers,  and  G5  members.  There  are 
two  day  schools,  attended  by  23  boys  and 
one  attended  b^  13  girls.  Eleven  persons 
have  been  baptized  during  the  year.  Says 
the  misaionary,  "The  heathen  do  not  ge- 
nerally disregard  the  word  now.  They 
listen  with  readiness  and  pleasure  to  the 
news  of.  salvation,  and  applications  are  tm- 
ceasingly  mode  for  Scriptures  and  tracts." 

7.  &iri. — One  missionary,  four  native 
preachers,  and  37  church  members,  five 
day  schools  are  taught,  one  English,  and  the 
others  Bengali.  The  attendance  is  about 
220  boys  and  16  girb.  The  Sabbath-school 
contuns  20  scholars. 

8.  Buriso;.— This  mission  haa  under  ita 
care  ten  sub-atations,  and  enjoys  the  labors 
of  two  missionaries  and  ten  native  preach- 
ers.   The  whole  number  of  members  ia  204. 


three  uatire  preftchert,  koA  a  drarch  of  42 
members.  IVo  sehoolfl  «ra  in  couitant 
openttion,  beeidea  &  day  ibd  evediiog  Sabb&tb- 
Gcbool,  and  tbe  Qospel  is  pretcbed  in  Iba 
TillsgeB  tnd  &t  the  bathing  festirolH. 

6.  Muitra. — OnenusBicHuiy,  oneaaaisttnt 
mienonarf ,  and  three  nft^Te  preadien.  The 
church  has  42  members.  Tvo  schools,  one 
natiYe  and  one  English,  Me  muntained,  and 
tiie  eystem  has  been  adopted  of  making  «U 
parties  pay  Bomcthiiig  for  tuition.  Tncts 
and  Scriptures  are  also  sold  to  mtaj,  iriule 
their  eta tuitous  distribaUon  is  conUnued. 

Cavinpore. — One  miaaionarj,  two  na- 
tive preachers,  and  a  chorch  of  3£  memben. 
SoutKem  India.— The  sodetr  has  had  a 
ission   at   Madraa  and  Tricbont^lj,  in 
Southern  India,  but  as  the  missionary  there 
has  derived  none  of  his  support  from  the 
cietf,  and  his  labors  are  confined  diiefly 
the  Europeans,  the  connection  has  been 
recentif  diBBolreo. 

LoKDOH  MissioKiBT  SooiBTT.— ^Hus  So- 
ciety commenced  its  operations  in  HindosUn 
1804.  In  Februarv  of  tJiat  year  three 
isionaries,  Bev.  Messrs.  Ringletaube, 
Cran,  and  Des  Oranges,  suled  from  Eng- 
knd,  with  the  intention  of  commendng  a 
mission  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  oo 
their  arrival  in  the  countir  a  different  coarse 
was  detemined  upon,  and  Messrs.  Cran  aod 
Des  Granges  proceeded  to  establish  them* 
selves  at 

Vizagctpatam,  five  hnadred  and  fifty 
miles  Boutli-west  of  Calcutta,  and  about  tlie 
same  distance  north-east  of  Madras,  in  the 
Northern  Gircare,  a  ^lace  altogether  nooocU'  , 
pied  by  previous  missioaariea.  They  were 
received  with  marked  kindoesa  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  at  this  pUc^ 
and  also  by  the  judge,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  in  the  habit  m  conductdng  public 
worship  in  the  fort  on  the  Sabbath,  with  the 
soldiers  of  tiie  garrison  and  such  others  as 
might  wish  to  attend.  This  service  how- 
oommittod  t    "  '"" 


station    near  Agra,  and  has  a  toiBsionarj, 


ries,  with  a  government  allowance  for  their 
labors.  A  piece  of  ground,  a  nule  from  the 
town,  comprising  about  ten  acres,  was  also 
granted' to  the  missionaries,  on  wnidi  they 
erected  a  house  and  laid  out  a  garden.  They 
next  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a 
charity  school,  towards  which  about  1,300 
rupeAs  were  immediately  contributed,' and 
in  1806  the  school  was  in  successful  (itera- 
tion, with  suitable  buildings,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  persons  under  instntotioo. 
"  Among  our  native  sdiolars,"  says  the  nus- 
sionary,  Mr.  Oran,  "we  have  all  castes, 
from  the  Bn^mun  to  the  Sudra,  and  seven! 
of  them  hare  come  firom  a  distance  of  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  miles.  They  are 
instructed  fay  a  native  -schoolmastw,  of 
Christian  parents,  whom  we  brought  with 
from  Madras." 
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Near  the  close  of  1806,  the  missicm&ries 
Teport  themBelres  u  «ble  to  read  and  wiite 
the  IVIinn  language  vith  ease,  and  thej 
had  tnntlated  into  if  some  pasgagea  of  ttie 
Scriptures  for  the  uae  of  the  nativea.  Thej 
also  about  this  time  formed  the  plan  of  a 
complete  tranalation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  l^linfa  language,  spoken  by  all  the  Hin~ 
dooB  in  Me  five  northern  CircarH,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  churches  at  home  Ibr  aid  m 
this  great  work. 

In  1803,  the  missionaries  were  joined  by 
a  coBverted  Brahmin,  named  Anandereyer, 
of  whom  a  very  intereslJng  account  is  given 
in  the  Society's  periodical,  the  Evangelical 
M»gaiine,  for  Feb.,  1808.  In  Jan.,  1809,  the 
mission  sostainod  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cran.  Two  new  missionaries  how- 
ever, Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lee,  arrived  during 
that  year,  to  the  ereat  joy  of  Ur.  Des 
Oranges,  who  had  Been  left  alone  in  this 
TBst  field. 

The  next  year,  1810,  Mr.  Des  Oranges 
bimsolf  was  removed  by  death.  Jnat  before 
his  decease  it  was  thought  necessary  to  re- 
move his  wife,  who  was  sick  in  as  adjoininj 
apartment,  in  doing  which  she  was  carriei 
throt^h  the  chamber  of  the  dying  mission 
ary,  and  there  they  exchanged  their  last 
brewelt  till  they  shoold  meet  above.  Before 
his  death,  Mr.  Dca  Qntngcs  had  tranelated 
three  of  the  Gospels,  which  in  1812  were 
printed  at  Serampore  by  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren, and  the  surviving  misalonaricB,  Lee  and 
Gordon,  spent  much  time  in  readii^  and  cir- 
cnlating  these  Gospels  in  the  populous  vil- 
lages around  them. 

.  The  mission  was  strengthened  in  1817,  by 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  James  Dawson,  fVom  thic 
Seminary  at  GoeporL  In  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  1817,  Mr.  Gordon  says,  "The  last  year 
has  been  better  to  me  than  anv  former  one. 
We  are  ont  oveir  day amongtne people,  and 
I  have  lately  held  conversations  with  r" 
intereatiDg  characters,  whoso  questions ' 
uncommonly  striking.  The  children  in 
schools  also  perform  wonders,  and  by  inter- 
rogating them  we  find  that  they  make  an 
actoal  prepress  in  divine  things.  Our  prin- 
cipal school  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
and  open  to  any  person  who  passes  by." 

In  1819,  Mr.  Pritchett,  who  had  joined 
the  mission,  completed  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  mto  Telinga,  and  secured  its 
publication  at  Madras,  at  tne  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Society.  He  also  translated 
several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  en- 
tertained the  fond  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
to  the  heathen  around  him  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Bible,  in  their  native  tongue.  But  in 
this  he  was  disappointed,  having  been  called 
to  his  final  reward  before  the  close  of  the 
following  year. 

Twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of 
this  mission,  in  1821,  there  were  five  native 


schools,  and  about  250  boys  under  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Gordon  employed  hie  days  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
Telinga  language,  and  bis  evenings  in  visit- 
'~  the  schools  and  the  neighboring  villages. 
ling  to  the  natives,  and  conversing  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

In  1827,  the  schools  haA  increased  to 
twelve,  and  the  scholars  to  over  500.  One 
of  these  was  a  girls'  school,  and  several  girls 
were  in  the  schools  for  boys.  These  schools 
were  all  conducted  upon  strictly  Christian 
principles,  for  besides  writing  cyphering, 
&c.,  the  Scriptures  were  read  daily,  and 
Watts's  Catechism  tai^ht.  Mr.  Gordon 
died  in  1823,  alter  having  labored  in 
India  for  19  years  with  great  fidelity  and 
success.  In  the  Society's  report  for  1832, 
mention  is  made  of  the  translation  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress  into  the  langu^e  of  the 
Teloogoos,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  read 
with  extrei^e  interest  and  delight  by  intelli- 
gent natives  who  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Considerable  interest  was  awakened  in  1834, 
by  the  conversion  of  a  native  of  high  caste, 
residing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
mission.  Having  met  with  a  tract  in  Teloo- 
goo,  he  perused  it,  and  kept  it  by  him  17 
mouths,  and  by  this  means  he  was  enlight- 
ened and  made  a  wUling  convert  to  ihe 
Christian   religion.     A  report  of   his   cose 


ays,    "Wo  see  in  this  young  r 
fhat  Almighty  grace  c 


do,  and  how  easy 
it  will  be  for  tfie  Lord  to  turn  this  whole 
people  to  bimseif  when  he  is  pleased  to 
pour  ont  his  Spirit  upon  them." 

This  mission  has  continued,  with  some 
interruptions  by  death  and  removal,  but  on 
the  whole  with  pleasing  success,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  has  now  three  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Hay,  and  Johnston.  The 
number  in  full  commnnion  with  the  church 
is  forty,  of  whom  twelve  are  natives,  and 
the  rest  East  Indians  and  Europeans.  AH 
the  members  meet  twother  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  Sabbath  morning,  alter 
which  is  held  a  regular  Telowoo  service,  and 
also  a  Sunday-school  for  chUdren  of  Euro- 
pean descent.  A  missionary  association  has 
been  formed,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  Society's  funds,  and  ol 
suat^ning  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  The  Native  Female 
Orphan  School  is  conducted  with  success, 
and  the  appearance '  of  the  pnp>^  is  highly 
creditable  and  gratifying.  The  press  has 
been  in  active  operation,  and  numerous  and 
most  encouraging  are  the  proofs  fumished, 
of  good  resulting  from  the  circulation  of 
tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture.  In  a  lato 
report  one  of  the  missionaries  sa}^,  "  The 
tracts  on  caste  and  Jnggemaul^  are  very 
popular,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a  laige 
*  '■  ■"  ithin  the  last  few 

of  baptizing  i 
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Gooroo,  whose  mind  wna  first  arojised  and 
enli°;htoQed  by  reading  the  tract  on  caste." 

mtidras. — A  mission  was  commenced 
here  by  the  London  Society  in  1805,  Rev. 
Mr.  Loveless  being  the  first  missionary.  For 
several  years  he  labored  with  but  little  as- 
sistance, preaching  and  establishing  schools 
as  he  was  able,  and  as  opportunity  oSertjd. 
Id  1816,  he  was  joined  by  Itev.  Richard 
Knill,  "  whose  disposition  and  talents  were 
well  adapted  to  that  important  post"  In 
1818,  however,  Mr.  Enill's  health  declined, 
and  being  obliged  to  seek  a  colder  climate, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  station  in  Rasaia. 
Other  laborers  from  time  to  time  joined  the 
Madras  mission,  which  has  been  conducted 
with  steadily  increasing  enei^  and 
The  present  missionaries  are  Rev.  Messrs. 
Drew,  Porter,  and  Baylis.  Preaching  to  the 
heathen  in  the  bungalow,  at  the  gate  of  the 
mission  compound,  nas  been  continued,  witli 
an  increasing  number  of  regular  hearers.  It 
has  been  felt  to  be  a  call  for  great  thankful- 
ness that  these  meetings  have  never  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  heathen. 

7ho  native  evangelists,  besides  prosecuting 
their  more  stated  labors  at  the  vai ' 
stations,  have  contJnued  to  proclaim 
sages  of  mercy  in  the  numerous  villages 
around  Madras.  The  work  of  education, 
by  means  of  the  varions  boarding  and  day 
schools,  has  been  carried  forward  with  great 
activity  and  effect.  There  are  14  schools  for 
boys,  with  643  scholars ;  and  4  for  girls. 
with  232  scholars.  There  are  7  native  con- 
gregations, with  a  total  attendance  of  367  ; 
and  4  native  churches,  with  119  communi- 
cants. In  the  Missionaiy  Magazine  for  Sept. 
1852,  there  is  a  deeply  interesting  accountof 
the  conversion  and  happy  death  of  a  native 
female,— Eliza,— for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Qirls'  Boarding  School.  One  feature 
in  her  death-bed  esperienco  is  so  remarkable 
and  afiecting,  that  the  accoant,  as  given  by 
the  attending  missionaiy,  may  with  propriety 
be  Tepcatcd  in  this  place.  It  was  a  last 
struggle  and  confiict  with  Satan,  and 
case  a  living  reality,  as  if  the  great  enemy 
of  souls  had  been  visible  to  her.  "Two 
days  before  her  death,  in  the  evening,  she 
became  suddenly  full  of  distress  and  alarm, 
and  her  body  fuU  of  agitation.  Sheoriedoul, 
'Ohjlamafraid  !  lamafr^d!  lie  is  standing 
«lose  to  my  ear,  and  is  continually  saying  to 
me.  There  is  no  salvation  for  you  !  'mere  ' 
no  salvation  for  you  !  Oh!  lam  afraid;  Ii 
trembling  j  this  is  very  fearful !  How 
thisi  0,  Jesus!  havelnot  believed  in  thee? 
Have  I  not  been  baptized  into  thy  name  ? 
Have  I  not  received  the  teachings  of  thy 
servants  1  Am  I  not  thy  child  1  0  how  is 
this  7  This  is  very  fearful  to  me !'  She  was 
•exhorted  not  to  let  Satan  deprive  her  of  her 
hope,  )mt  to  abide  firm  in  ner  fiutb.  The 
Scriptures  were  read  to  her,  and  prayer  was 


offered,  and  atler  a  considerable  time  Iwi 
mind  became  more  calm,  and  her  hope  re- 
turned, and  she  offered  up  the  following 
prayer :  '  O  sweet  Jesos.  I  taste  Uiat  Uiott 
art  good.  Thou  hast  fed  me  in  green  pas- 
tures, and  hast  refreshed  me  at  the  fountain 
of  life.  When  we  were  only  infants,  onr 
father  and  mother  left  na  (alluding  to  tha 
early  orphanage  of  herself  and  another  child), 
but  even  as  thou  hast  said,  '  Althoogh  a 
mother  may  forget  ber  sucking  child^  Iwill 
not  forget  thee,'  so  didst  thou  appoint  for 
us  honored  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  others 
and  mothers,  to  take  care  of  ns  and  bring 
us  up.  0  sweet  Jesus,  for  that  I  praise  thee. 
Thou,  for  my  sins,  didst  suffer  much  ;  thou 
didst  shed  uiy  precious  blood,  and  give  thy 
life  ;  and  thou  dost  now  pray  for  me  before 
thy  Father's  fiu)e.  Therefore,  do  thou  hava 
pity  on  me,  and  wash  me  from  my  sins. 
Thou  hast  cleansed  me  by  thy  blood  ;  thou 
hast  made  me  holy  by  thy  blood ;  thou  hast 
redeemed  me  by  thy  blood ;  therefore  I 
praise  thy  holy  name.  0  death,  where  is  tiy 
Bljng  "i  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  V  " 

The  missionary  remarks,  "  Such  dijaths  u 
this  cheer  us  much.  They  assure  us  that 
our  work  is  real,  and  that  God  is  with  na." 
They  will  also  assure  every  Christian  reader, 
that  a  Qospel  which  can  impart  such  hght 
and  Joy,  such  &ith  in  appealing  to  Christ 
ogiunst  tbe  great  tempter  of  souls,  such 
peace  and  triumph  is  the  final  hour,  and  that 
can  do  all  this  for  a  mind  oDce  lost  in  the 
utter  darkness  of  heathenistn,  is  worthy  of 
being  given  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
the_ whole  world. 

""  wA. — The  London  Society  com-' 
mcnced  operations  here  in  IS22.  Rev,  Mr. 
Howell,  toe  &rst  missionary,  immediately 
set  about  the  establishment  of  schools,  both 
male  and  female,  and  within  ^year  one  hmh 
dred  and  fifty  natjvo  children  were  gathered 
into  these  schools,  all  under  Christian  in- 
struction. Besides  these  labors,  Mr,  Howell 
preached  m  the  school  room  to  a  small  con- 
gregation of  natives,  translatod  several  at- 
;  into  Teloogoo,  and  distriboted  na- 

copies  of  the  Teloogoo  New  Tesfa- 

ment.  In  the  following  year,  Mr,  Howell 
baptized  74  men,  25  women,  40  boys,  and 
21  giris.  These  had  all  domiually  embraixd 
Christianity,  but  only  ten  had  beenfonnally 
admitted  to  the  church,  of  which  three  na- 
tives were  appointed  deacons.  During  the 
second  year  Mr.  H.  made  a  tour  of  about  100 
mites,  preached  to  great  multitudes,  and  dis- 
triRuled  tract*  extensively.  In  1826,  a 
chapel  was  completed,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  by  subeoriptions  on  the  spot 
By  the  aid  of  a  respectable  Buropean  resident, 
a  workshop  was  built  for  native  Christian^ 
affording  them  the  means  of  eelf-eopport. 
At  Cuddapah  was  a  setUement,  called 
Christian  village,"  which  was  conwderrf 


the  tiiirserr  of  thia  miuion.  It  had  in  1832, 
238  settlen,  1UU17  of  them  heicg  baptized 
pereons,  the  nnbaptized  having  gone  there 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  receiTing  Ohnatian  in- 
BtmctioQ. 

During  the  mcceeding  ten  yeAn  this  nu9- 
gion  exhibited  no  marked  chaogee,  but 
showed  increasingly  tlie  blessing  of  Qod 
npon  faithfiil  miasionaiy  labor.  In  1843, 
having  nude  a  tour  through  the  surrounding 
conntrj,  the  missionaries  saj,  "  Daring  the 
present  toar  our  minds  have  been  strongty 
impressed  -with,  the  generally  necessitonB 
condition  of  the  prorince  of  Oaddapah.  In 
consequence  of  tAe  extensive  caltivation  of 
cotton  and  indigo,  and  the  uncommon  fertil- 
ity of  many  of  its  valleyB,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  enjoying  more  temporal  prosper- 
ity than  most  other  provinces  in  Southern 
India  ;  bat  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dia- 
trict  in  which  heathenism  has  been  less  dis- 
turljed."  Yet  they  speak  of  the  towns  and 
Tillies  as  all  accessible  to  the  Gospel,  and 
nrge  upon  the  Society  the  importanco  of 
sending  more  laborers  into  the  field. 

In  1845,  still  another  appeal  was  made, 
aocompanied  with  a  more  pulicalar  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
field.  Addressing  the  churches  of  England, 
the  missionary  says,  "  I  would  call  the  atten-' 
tion  of  the  friends  of  Christian  missions,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  tluB  hitherto  much  n^locted  province  of 
the  British  possesions  in  India.  From 
north  to  south  the  Guddapah  province  is  up- 
wards of  170  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
about  120  mites — nearly  half  the  size  of 
England.  This  immense  province  contains 
a  popnlatJon  of  upwards  of  one  million  of 
Boals."  The  writer  proceeds  to  give  a  mi- 
nute and  very  curions  description  of  the 
conens  and  signs  for  which  the  people  enter- 
tain a  superstitious  regard,  and  al^o  of  the 
doctrine  oi  fate,  to  which  they  ascribe  their 
moat  glaring  sins.  ^See  Report  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  for  1845.)  In  the 
same  report  it  is  stated  that  no  other  Prot- 
estant misraonarT  society  had  ever  made  an^ 
effort  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  this 
immense  population,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  great  mass  were  involved  in  all  the  mis- 
eries of  heathenism.  Self-murder  prevailed 
to  an  astonishii^  extent.  In  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  and  in  only  one  part  of  the 
district,  there  were  144  cases  of  suicide. 

One  of  the  worat  features  of  this  mission 
bM  been  the  difficulty  of  educatine  females. 
The  effort,  evly  commenced,  has  been  con- 
stantly embarrassed  by  the  native  prejudice 
on  this  subject.  In  1847,  Mrs.  Porter,  in  an 
^tpeal  to  the  friends  of  female  education, 
Bays,  "  The  False  Prophet  of  Mecca  has  his 
standard,  and  thousands  flock  around  it 
Brahma  and  Tishnu  have  their  altarB  and 
their  priests ;   hut  to  which  of  these  shall 
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woman  look  for  comfort  or  for  peace  t  Alas  1 
she  knows  too  well  that  it  is  not  to  be  found." 
At  a  later  period  schools  for  girls  appear  to 
have  been  maintained  with  more  success. 

In  1851,  a  deeply  interesting  account  ia 
given  of  tho  conversion  of  several  natives, 
one  of  whom  in  particular  came  to  the  mis- 
sionaries one  monling,  bringing  his  brass 
idols,  and  throwing  them  on  the  ground, 
saying,  "  Enough  of  these ;  I  have  done  with 
them,  and  wish  to  have  no  more  to  dp  with 
them.  I  have  read  much  and  learnt  much  in 
my  heathen  books,  but  I  have  found  no  rest. 
In  Christ  alone  ia  rest."  Ho  also  took  from 
his  neck  a  silver  chain  bearing  the  name  of 
bis  god,  and  casting  it  on  the  ground,  said, 
"  Enough  1  nothing  but  sin  has  cleaved  to 
me  all  the  while  I  have  kept  this  close  to 
mc.  Please,  sir,  take  it  I  know  of  some- 
thing better — the  love  of  Jesus.  0  how  dif- 
ferent to  all  this  !  I  know  I  most  be  perse- 
cuted by  my  friends  and  relations,  but  I 
must  not  mind  that"  This  indtvidnal,  with 
others  baptized  at  the  same  time,  have  per- 
severed in  their  Christian  coarse. 

The  mission  has  at  present  34  church  mem- 
bers, 6  native  teachers,  9  boys  and  22  girls 
in  the  orphan  and  boarding  schools,  and  in-^ 
eluding  ttie  Temscular  day  schools  and  tiie 
English  school,  there  is  a  total  of  261 
ssfaolars. 

Be/gnum.— The  mission  was  commenced 
he«!  in  1820,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  In  1821, 
two  native  schools  were  established,  and  the 
number  of  boys  under  instruction  was  120. 
Throughout  its  whole  history,  it  has  been  a 
well  conducted  and  sascessful  mission.  Val- 
uable native  assistants  were  early  raised  up, 
and  of  one  of  them,  Dbondaph,  verv  parti- 
cular mention  is  made  in  1828^  llie  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Benyon,  says,  "  He  is  the  most 
spiritnally-minded  native  Christian  I  have 
ever  conversed  with.  His  trials  and  suf- 
ferings have  been  many  and  severe,  and 
the  sacrifices  ho  has  made  have  been  of 
the  most  painfnl  nature,  and,  amidst  all,  he 
has  sustamed  a  most  consistent  character. 
He  has  literally,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  for- 
saken wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and 
lands.  In  a  conversation  I  bad  with  him. 
on  adverting  to  his  sufferings  he  modestly 
observed,  'Yes,  I  have  been  called  to  endnre 
a  few  trials,  and  my  friends  frequently  tell 
me  of  my  Uttteg;  hut  it  is  not  always  they 
tell  me  what  I  have'  gained  by  them^  " 

Seasons  of  special  encouragement  were 
Jrom  time  to  time  enjoyed  by  tlus  misuon. 
In  184^  one  of  the  missionaries  writes, 
"Among  the  Liogarts  and  other  castes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Belgaum,  stronr  excitement 
exists  witii  reference  to  the  futL  of  the  Qos- 
pel.  Inquiries  concerning  tho  nature  and 
claims  of  the  new  religion,  combined  with  a 
perception  of  its  Immeasurable  superiority 
even  to  the  purest  parts  of  Hindooism,  are 


rfLpidly  BpreidinK  throi^^hout  the  country." 
la  commentdDg  their  report  for  1848,  the 
bretiiren  eaj,  "There  ie  much  to  cheer  and 
interest  our  hearts,  »nd  to  call  forth  fresh 
efforts  of  zeal  and  devotednesB  in  the  Rlorious 
woric  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  hope 
that  the  day  of  gracious  visitation  to  tne 
Canarcse  people  is  fast  (Cpproaching." 

No  report  has  been  received  from  Belgai 
later  than  1851.  At  that  time  there  wi 
two  missionaries,  Rev.  Messrs,  Taylor  and 
Benjon,  31  church  members ;  10  Temacular 
Bchools,  embracing  272  boys  and  30  girls, 
and  an  English  school  with  60  scholars. 
Daring  the  year  there  had  been  distributed 
30  Bibles,  42  Testaments,  324  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  5.340  tracts. 

BeUary. — In  tile  spring  of  1810,  Rev.  John 
Hands  entered  upon  a  mission  at  this  place, 
situated  in  tiie  most  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Mysore,  and  surronnded  by  nn- 
merouB  and  denselypopulated  villages.  He 
had  at  first  great  dimculties  to  contend  with 
in  acquiring  the  nativo  language,  called  the 
Canara,  but  by  perseverance  he  not  only 
soon  collected  several  thousand  words,  which 
he  formed  into  a  vocabulary,  but  also  began 
the  preparation  of  a  grammar.  In  1811,  ho 
writes,^'!  now  preach  thrice  every  Lord's 
day  to  my  countrymen  and  the  Portuguese 
half-caste.  A  considerable  stir  begins  to 
appear  among  the  soldiers  (itwas  a  military 
station),  and  e^t  or  ten  seem  very  serious 
and  promising.  My  dwelling  was  formerly 
a  pagoda,  but  part  of  it  will  now  be  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  God.  Several  huge  gods 
of  stone  are  lying  abvut  the  premises,  like 
DagoD  before  the  ark."  In  1812,  Mr.  Hands 
opened  a  native  school,  which  was  soon  at- 
tended b^  about  15  native  children,  and 
gradually  increased  to  a  larger  number.  In 
1816,  the  mission  was  joined  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Reeve.  In  January,  1819,  a  juvenile  Bible 
society  was  formoi!,  principally  through  tho 
zeal  of  the  master  of  the  cnari^  schooL 
About  the  same  time,  the  misaionaries  ob- 
tained of  a  native  merchant  a  house  situated 
at  the  junction  of  several  streets,  and  favor- 
able for  collecting  large  congregations. 

At  the  close  of  1819,  Mr.  Reeve  remarks, 
"  During  this  year,  the  Qospel  has  been  car- 
tied  several  hundred  miles  through  the  dark 
Tillies,  and  several  thousands  of  tracts  have 
been  distributed.  Tho  translation  and  re- 
vision of  the  Scriptures,  in  Canara,  have  also 
been  proceeding.  A  new  edition  of  Watty's 
First  Catechism,  in  that  language,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
bafi  been  prepared  in  Tamil.  The  progress  of 
the  schools  has  been  favorable,  and  several 
handredsofthepupilsknow  perfectly  the  First 
Catechism,  and  the  greater  part  i^  the  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount."  In  1825,  the  schools 
had  increased  to  17,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  boys  was  635.    The  report  for  1829 


mentions  that  there  had  been  prepared,  dic- 
ing the  previous  year.  In  Canarcsc^renl 
tracts,  among  which  were  the  "Wiming 
Voice,"  a  "  Dialogue  between  a  Sbastre  ana 
a  Christian  Missionary,"  "Explanation  of 
the  Ten  Commandents,"  tha  "Excellency 
of  Truth,"  "True  Wisdom,"  "On  Idolstrr," 
kc.  In  1831,  the  tracts  and  poriions  of 
Scriptures  printed  were  still  more  numerouB 
and  important. 

The  mission  was  left  in  a  very  feeble  state 
in  1841,  Rev,  Mr.  Reid  being  in  January  of 
that  year  removed  hy  death,  and  Mr.  Iwevo 
having  returned  txi  England  several  yeus 
before.  Tery  soon,  however,  two  misaons- 
ries  and  their  wives  joined  the  mission,  snd 
the  work  went  on  as  usual. 

At  the  latest  report,  there  were  at  Beltuy 
three  European  missionaries,  an  assistant 
missionary,  and  a  native  pastor,  necbmcb 
membcre  numbered  72,  and  in  the  14  schools 
there  were  460  scholars.  An  asylum  for  the 
poor  was  in  successful  operation. 

Bangalore. — Rev.  Uessre.  Forbes  and 
Laidler  commenced  the  mission  at  this  place 
"  120.  Its  portion,  8ome  50  milee  west 
of  Madras,  has  rendered  it  an  important 
mission,  and  it  baa  been  an  eminenU^  suc- 
cessful and  useful  one.  The  great  isstni- 
mentalities  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  mis- 
sion have  been,  preaching,  schools,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
tracts.  While  there  have  been,  each  year,  de- 
velopments of  peculiar  interest  to  those  on 
the  ground,  there  was  nothing  for  several 
years  so  marked  as  to  require  spedal  notice. 

The  itinerant  labors  of  the  miBsionariw 
were  abundant.  In  regard  to  these  they 
say,  in  1843,  "In  visiting  tho  towns  and  ril- 
lagea,  we  stay  in  each  place  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  work  offered  to 
fie.  Our  mode  of  oommnnication  is  not 
itrictly  preaching,  but  conversation,  narrs- 
tive,  and  argument  The  heathen  of  this 
country  cannot  follow  a  lopoal  discourse. 
The  total  disregard  of  truth  among  the  na- 
tives is  strikingly  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  by  one  oif  the  mission- 
aries: "One  of  my  schoolmasters  labcn^ 
ing  in  a  country  town  lately  said,  'Sir,  it 
these  people  really  believed  that  you  aie 
speaking  truth,  or,  as  ho  expressed  it,  no 
lies,  they  would  instantly  deify  y""  i  ^"^ 
they  cannot  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  sin- 
cerity is  possible  in  any  one.'  This  general 
disregard  for  truth  has  been  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  by  their  so  called 
sacred  books,  wluch  abound  in  falsehoods 
and  lying  wonders.  Hence  the  common 
saying  we  hear  at  every  step,  'If  I  ^°'^°~ 
tell  lies,  how  shall  I  get  thrDueh  the  worid  V 
And  hence,  also,  the  lamentable  fact,  tlat  a 
Hindoo  may  be  convinced  ten  times,  without 
being  brought  once  to  act  npon  his  conTio- 
tions.    Omng  t«  this,  the  Brahmin  docs  not 


blnsfa  in  the  least  vhen  we  expose  bu  fiilse- 
hood  knd  deceit,  but  says,  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  'la  this  way  I  obtain  mj  live- 
lihood.' " 

The  Tarions  Echoola,  Tamil  and  English, 
have  veil  rewarded  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  the  Canarcso  department  there 
are  five  Temacular  day  schooU,  with  100 
boje  and  38  gii^s  ;  an  orphan  and  boarding 
school  with  22  boys  and  17  eirls ;  and  an 
English  and  Canarese  daj  Hinool  with  66 
■cholars.  In  the  Tamil  department  there  are 
23  pupils  in  the  girls'  boarding  school,  TO 
boys  in  the  Ei^li^  Tamil  school,  and  in  the 
Temacular  Bchcol  30  boys. 

My»ore.—'Rey.  C.  Oampbell  arrived  at 
this  place  in  Febraary,  1839,  and  commenced 
his  labors  mider  veiy  favorable  circum- 
stances. In  the  following  year,  he  describes 
Mysore  aa  "a  noble  field  for  misaionsry  la- 
bor," where  ho  found  constant  opportunities 
for  publicly  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
people.  The  greater  part  of  the  people, 
oowever,  as  in  most  heathen  countries,  hated 
the  lifh^  and  wiliiilly  shut  their  eyes  gainst 
it.  Says  the  missionary  in  1847,  "The  hea- 
then ofleQ  listen  to  the  preacher  with  tho 
utmost  patience  and  politeness  till  they  fiiUy 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  discover  the  practical  effects  it  is 
intended  to  produce  on  the  heart  and  life, 
and  then  the  natural  hostility  of  man  to  Qod 
immediately  appears.  Much  that  has  been 
doae  at  this  station  is  regarded  rather  as  a 
preparatory  work,  yet  a  chapel  has  been 
erected,  a  church  of  13  members  organized, 
and  112  scholars  gathered  into  the  schools." 

Salem. — Eer.  Henry  Crisp  arrived  *t  this 
station  in  18^,  He  died  soon  after  entering 
upon  his  work,  and  was  succeeded  by  other 
laoorers.  As  usual,  the  journals  of  this 
mission  fiimi^  numerous  facts  illustrative 
of  the  religion  of  the  countir  and  the  char- 
acter of  tho  natives,  but  such  details  can  be 
wrought  only  very  sparingly  info  tho  present 
work.  Several  seasons  of  spiritual  refresh* 
ing  have  been  enjoyed  by  this  mission,  par- 
ticularly in  1847,  when  many  became  alarmed 
under  uie  conviction  of  sin,  and  eight  in  one 
daycnme  to  the  missionary  with  the  inquiry, 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  The  mis- 
sionaries here  add  their  testimony  (o  tliat 
of  others  in  saying  that  caste  is  a  device  of 
Satui  the  most  adverse  to  Christianity ;  it 
is,  they  say,  like  a  contagion,  calculated,  if 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  Christian  church,  to 
destroy  every  sparit  of  vital  godlinesB. 
^Tilhin  tho  last  year  or  two  the  mission  has 
experienced  much  opposition,  and  the  mis- 
eionary  himself  has  been  once  dragged  be- 
fore a  heathen  court  on  some  frivolouspre- 
tence.  But  he  says,  "Severe  as  these  afflic- 
tions are,  we  prefer  them  to  apathy,  and 
would  fain  hope  that  they  are  tokens  for 
good." 
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In  the  Missionary  Magazine  for  March, 

1853,  the  misslonaiy,  Mr.  Itchier,  remarifs 
with  great  satisiaction  npon  the  success  of 
the  School  of  Industry,  which  has  been  in 
operation  some  five  years,  and  which  has 
exerted  a  most  valuable  influence  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  native  Christian 
community^  by  developing  their  resources, 
and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent  support.  He  adds,  "Our  chnpel, 
now  in  pro^ss  and  estimated  to  cost  £400, 
was  built  by  our  own  people,  one  bricidayer 
excepted,  and  is,  I  l>elieve,  the  first  chnrdi 
bnilt  in  India  by  the  hand^  of  native  Chiis- 
tians."  The  district  is  described  as  full  of 
iron  ore,  and  through  tho  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  School  of  Industry,  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  being 
introduced,  the  primitive  method  being  very 
rude,  and  having  been  unchanged  for  3000 
years.  Mr.  Lechler,  in  speaking  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  social  prosperity  of  Indi% 
says:  "It  appears  to  me  that  very  wrong 
notions  are  entertuned  in  England  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  people  in  India. 
Certainly,  if  one  would  judge  from  the  lordly 
appearance  of  tho  Hon.  Bast  India  Company^ 
servants  and  officers,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  the  Indians,  generally,  are  highly  civil- 
ized, and  in  the  most  affluent  circumstances. 
The  nation,  as  snch,  is  oppressed  and  ground 
down  both  by  the  government  and  higher 
class  of  natives.  The  soil  is  rich,  it  is  true, 
and  will  produce  almost  any  and  every  thing; 
but  a  native  once  remarked  to  me,  'govern- 
ment takes  the  grain,  and  leaves  ns  only  tho 
straw.'  It  is  also  rich  in  metals  and  mir»-  ■ 
rals,  but  no  one  teaches  the  natives  how  to 
make  use  of  them.    So  long;  therefore,  as 

shall  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  poor, — 
and  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  b  preached, — 

must,  I  feel  convinced,  not  reftise  to  con- 

a  onreelves  about  our  people's  temporal 
afiMrs."    There  are  at  this  station  33  church 

ibers,  and  168  scholara  gathered  into  the 
various  schools. 

CortJiac(mum.—TtiiB  was  formerly  an  out- 
station  of  the  IVavancore  mission;  but  in 
1830  the  diredore  annexed  it  to  the  Madras 
district,  it  having  become  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Crisp,  horn  Madras.  In 
1838^  there  were  ton  Tunil  schools  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  A  mngular  instance  of 
moral  impression  is  related  in  the  journal  of 
tho  above  date,  of  a  Brahmin,  who,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  court-house  to  take  a  ulse 
oath,  passed  by  one  of  the  school-rooms; 
tho  children  were  engaged  at  the  time  loudly 
repeating  the  ninth  commandment,  on  hear- 
ing which  the  Brahmin  hesitated,  returned 
home,  and  such  was  the  impression  produced 
upon  liis  conscience,  that  he  relinquished  his 
guilty  intention,  and  reftifled  to  commit  the 
sin  of  peijury,  on  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously determined. 


In  1847,  nearly  all  ibo  heathoa  feativale 
were  visited  bj  the  miBBioDariee,  oa  whicb 
occsfiiou  tbej  preached  the  QoBpel  to  the 
deluded  multitndea  as  they  had  opportunity, 
and  distributed  largo  numbers  of  tracts  and 
portions  of  Scripture.  Oonceminethe  great 
annual  cor  or  chariot '  restival,  tiie  writer 
Bays.  "Five  large  care  were  drami  by  about 
30,000  petsouB.  I  was  giieatly 'distressed  to 
find  the  poor  people  actually  bcat«n  and 
compelled  to  assist  in  the  drawing  of  the 
cars.  Not  a  few  complained  to  me  tiiat  they 
were  treated  most  cruelly,  and  confessed 
themselves  heartily  tired  of  idol  worship." 
The  number  of  native  Christiana  connected 
with  Combaconuia  and  its  affiliated  out-sta- 
tioDB,  comprised,  at  the  latest  dates,  a  total 
.  of  207  indindualE.  Xhere  were  also 
Temacular  ecboola,  with  a  total  of 
scholars.  ' 

Orfmfto&wr. — Bev.  Mr.  Addis  and  femil^ 
arriTed  at  this  station,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, in  October,  1830.  In  1835,  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  formed,  and  six  natives  par- 
ticipated,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1837,  the  number 
of  native  assiBtants  had  increased  from  two 
to  twelve,  and  a  class  of  promising  young 
men  was  in  a  conrse  of  preparation  for  the 
work  of  native  teachers.  There  were  also 
12  boys'  schools,  in  an  efficient  state,  and  a 
female  boarding  school  and  a  girls'  day 
school,  established  on  Christian  principles. 
In  1840  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  neighboring 
village  manifested  an  earnest  spirit  of  rcli- 
giona  inquiry,  and  a  desire  to  be  taken  into 
connection  with  the  mission. 

Id  1846,  Mr.  Addis  speaks  of  the  extreme 
indifference  of  the  Hindoo  to  the  truths  of 
Bevelation,  and  ascribes  it  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  Polytheism,  "which  meets  him  vrith 
its  multifarious  remedies  for  all  moral  evil, 
and  causes  a  deadness  and  eterilityof  feeling 
which  nothing  but  power  divine  can  effectu- 
ally remove.  A  preacher  of  the  Qospel  in 
the  most  degraded  parts  of  Christian  lands 
can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  hia  missionary  brethren  in 
India  have  constantly  to  enconnter  from 
this  source.  In  1850,  Mr.  G.  J.  Addis,  son 
of  the  missionary,  became  associated  with 
hia  father  in  the  Ubors  of  the  mission. 

There  are  now  at  this  station  35  church  mem- 
bers, 13  native  teachers,  besides  14  other  na- 
tiTe  hetpers,  20  children  in  the  female  l>oard- 
ing-Bchool,  and  971  scholars  in  the  day  schools. 

South  Tramnmre. — The  London  Missionary 
Society  has  four  missions  in  South  Travaccore, 
viz. :  NagCTCoil,  Neyoor,  Quilon,  and  IVevan- 
dmm.  The  first  of  these  stations  watf  entered 
upon  in  1806,  the  second  in  1828,  the  third 
1821,  and  the  fourth  ID  1838.  These  places  all 
lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Bonthem  India,  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  ottier,  Nagercoil  ex- 
tending quite  down  to  Cape  Comorin.    The 


country  is  divided  into  thirtv  ^istricls,  and  bu 
a  pofHdation  of  nearly  a  miUiOD.  The  Hala;- 
alim  is  generally  spoken. 

In  1804,  Rev.  W.  Ringletaube  sailed  Ibi 
India,  in  company  with  Rev.  MessiB.  Cran  ud 
Dee  Granges,  but  not  wishing  to  go  with  Uran 
to  the  Northern  Circars,he  directed  his  conne 
to  Tinnevelley,  and  subsequently  entoed  npoi 
his  labors  at  Tranvancore.  He  gatiiered  ger- 
eral  congregations  there,  and  baptiKd  gnat 
nambers  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  the  molin 
with  many  of  them  was  worldly  advaotare. 
Ailnding  to  the  crowds  of  Hindoos  and  Uo- 
hammedans  who  ezpres^  a  willingness  to 
embrace  Christianity  if  their  debts  icere  pud, 
Mr.  E.  says :  "  For  two  hundred  rupees  I  coaU 
have  bought  them  all,  but  as  I  declined  to  pa; 
their  debts,  thev  never  called  on  me  again." 

In  181S  Mr.  Ringletaube  was  compelled  b; 
ill-health  to  relinqui^  his  mifsion,  and  for  a 
year  the  London  Society  had  no  mifsioDU; 
in  Travancore.  In  1817  Eev.  Charla  Meade 
arrived,  and  in  1818  he  was  joined  by  Bev. 
Richard  KnilL  The  ontward  gnccess  of  the 
missionaries  was  sarprisingiy  great  Dmius 
the  years  1818  and  1819,  nearly  three  thonsand 
of  the  natives  of  Travancore  placed  thciitselTtt 
noder  religious  instruction,  in  addition  to  about 
red  previously  connected  with  the 
It  was  evident,  the  nuEBionarice  stj, 
that  they  hod  not  renounced  their  formsc  la^ 
stitions  from  selfish  considerations. 

lo  1828  measures  wera  taken  for  dividing 
the  Travancore  mission  into  two,  the  eastern 
and  the  western,  The  eastern  division  embrao- 
ed  Nagercoil  and  its  oat-stationa,  uid  the 
western  division  comprised  Trevandnun,  Ne- 
yoor, aod  Qmlon,  with  their  numaona  ontsla- 
tions.  The  work  at  these  sevtral  places  bu 
been  carried  on  with  grcfit  vigor  and  snccts 
from  the  first,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting aod  important  fields  occupied  by  lie 
Loodon  Society  m  India.  Particular  interefit  ^ 
has  been  manifested  in  that  lar^  and  neglect- 
ed class  called  Farayas,  most  of  whom  are  Bisves, 
BO  igoorant  and  oppressed  as  to  be  ijuite  un- 
able to  defend  themselves,  or  to  plead  m  their 
own  behalf.  A  society  has  been  formed  fi* 
the  ^lecial  purpose  of  difiusing  the  Go^ 
among  these  people,  and  ten  or  twelve  ageab 
ore  stationed  among  them  in  the  diflereut  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  Eaetero,  or  Nagercoil  district,  tiio* 
is  a  local  tract  society,  wudi  pnblished  doriog 
the  year  1851,  71,600  copies  of  tracts,  of  va- 
■  lua  kinds.  The  church  membeis  at  this  sta- 
in and  its  OQt«tations  number,  according 
™  the  latest  reports,  340,  and  lie  echdare,  m 
57  schools,  2402.  The  congrcgationa  of  lh« 
district,  25  in  number,  ore  spr^  over  10  ™ 
lages,  comprising  867  families,  and  33M  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  260  have  been  baptilKd, 

Neyoor,  in  the  western  division,  nai  42  o* 
stations,  953  Christian  famiUe^and  3iM_iWi- 
viduals  tmder  iostructioD,  of  whom '  185  we 


baptised,  and  93  are  in  chnrcti  fellowship. 
There  nre  also  941  boj^  and  235  girls  in  the 

Bchool. 

rarechal^,  a  branch  ot  the  Neroor  Bta- 
tioD,  has  eojoyed  special  tokens  of  ue  divine 
blesdng  withm  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Two  native  theological  elates  have  been 
fonned  and  much  csnconregement  Has  been 
derived  from  their  progress.  The  most  recent 
report  gives  the  niuaber  of  Cbriatian  families 
CODoectid  with  the  Pareychalev  missiDn  as 
119T,  comprising  4258  indiTidQam.  The  ont- 
stattoDS  are  11,  church  members  75,  readers 
and  (uaistanta  17  ;  boys  in  the  d^-schools 
1372,  girls  200  ;  adalt  Bible  clasaea  2b,  schol- 
ara  151 ;  theological  classes  2,  students  51. 

Qailon  has  a  press  in  active  operation,  and 
tracts  (o  the  nnmbcr  of  16,600,  varying  from 
8  to  16  pages  each,  were  iasned  during  the 
last  year,  tA  which  the  report  extends.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  oay-ecbools  was  281. 

Trevandram  has  10  village  consregatioDs, 
comprising  abont  80O  peopFe,  scholars  in  the 
village  schools  148.  Tracts  dlatribnted  dur- 
ing Uie  last  year,  in  Malayalim  10,426,  Tamil, 
4287. 

ITtese  statements  will  show  that  the  Tmr- 
aocore  viiasiaa  is  very  extensiv^  demanding 
an  immense  amonnt  of  labor  for  its  sQCCessfnl 
proseoation,  Mid  rewarding  those  labors  with 
the  meet  grBitifViQg  and  blessed  results. 

CataiUa. — The  LoDdoo  Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  operations  in  Calcutta  in  1816. 
Bev.  Ucsars.  Tovrnley  and  Kdth,  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, bc^^  at  an  early  period  to  preach 
the  Gospel  m  Bengalee,  to  establish  schools, 
and  distribute  the  Scriptures.  In  1818  a  com- 
modious chapel  was  erected,  called  "  Union 
Chapel,"  the  fdnds  Tar  which  were  chieSy  sab- 
acribed  at  Calcutta.  A  prio ting-press  was 
established  in  1820,  and  pnt  mider  the  snper- 
iotendance  of  the  BengtA  Anxiliary  Society. 
An  institntion  called  the  Christian  School  So- 
ciety was  also  fonned  at  Calcutta,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  introdace  Christian  instnic- 
Uon  into  the  native  schools,  under  the  entire 
management  of  native  schoolmasters.  A  Bethel 
Society  was  established  in  the  some  year,  at 
CalcDttA,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren redding  at  X^alcutta  and  Serampore.  In 
1623  and  1824  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
were  abundant  and  successful.  Union  Chapel 
was  well  attended,  and  a  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  was  in  operation.  Bengalee  preaching 
was  continued  at  the  bnngalow  chapel,  Mirzo- 
pore,  and  a  bnngalow  chapel  was  opened  for 
vorahip  in  the  native  language,  on  the  main 
road  of  Bhopanipore.  In  1^23  the  mission 
was  reinforced,  and  a  new  staUon  was  com- 
menced. The  year  1827  was  marked  by  the 
butism  of  a  native  female,  who  had  been 
under  serious  impressions  for  years.  The  abo- 
lition of  Suttee  in  India,  by  the  Britisb  Gov- 
ernment, was  a  memorable  event  of  the  year 
1630,  and  proved  the  commencement  of  a 
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brighter  day  for  India.    In  1833  mention  is 

made  of  a  mminntion  of  schools,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  increased  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  A  year  or  two  later 
there  was  a  manifestation  of  open  and  decided 
hostility  to  Christianity,  whicn  was  r^vdcd 
as  an  encouraging  feature,  there  having  been 
before  a  degree  of  apathy  to  reli^ous  matters 
which  was  most  trying  to  the  patience  of  the 
misBiocories.  The  wane  of  idolatry  was  clearly 
indicated  in  1831,  by  the  greatly  diminished 
number  of  attendants  upon  the  idolatrous  fes- 
tivals, and  the  disappearance  of  the  splendor 
and  pomp  with  which  they  were  formerly  cele- 
brated. Another  favorable  change  at  this 
period  was  the  absence  of  Europeans — the 
British  resident  gentrv — from  the  dances  given 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  Doorga  by  the  more  . 
wealthy  natives.  Abont  this  time  Rev.  Mr.  Ia- 
croix  commenced  a  theological  class  which  ' 
embraced  quite  a  number  of  promisin;^  young 
men,  and  whose  coarse  of  studv  consisted  in 
the  practical  investigation  of  the  Scriptorea, 
sj-stematic  theolof^,  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  church  history.  They  also  com- 
posed short  sermons,  which,  alter  the  needfal 
corrections,  were  preached  to  the  natives  in 
theprescnce  of  the  missionaries. 
The  annual  report  of  1843  speaks  of  the  pre- 
ens year  as  a  most  disastrous  one  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  the  south  of  Calcutta  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  cholera,  devastating  storma, 
inundation,  and  fomioe.  Many  members  of  the 
Christian  congregations  died,  the  harvests  were 
cut  off,  and  distress  and  despair  followed.  For 
Sve  months  the  rains  continued  almost  without 
intermission.  Still  the  work  of  the  mission 
went  on  with  encooraging  signs  of  success. 
Daring  the  socceeding  eight  or  nine  years  un- 
ceasing attention  was  given  to  preaching, 
schools,  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  pub- 
lication and  distribntion  bf  tracts,  and  itinera- 
cies through  the  principal  villages. 

There  are  at  present  five  stations  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  Calcutta  mission, 
one  of  which  includes  two  native  villages, 
Rammakal-choke  and  Gangree.  The  church 
members  at  this  station  nomber  180,  and  the 
children  in  the  vernacular  schools  110.  Mr. 
Lat-Toiz,  the  missionary,  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  conducting  through  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  in  Bengalee,  for  the  Calcutta  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Duff,  has 
saperintended  the  printing  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  in  Bengalesc,  for  the  same  society. 

The  station  of  Bollia-Hati,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lecroix,  has  €0  professing  Christians,  and 
171  pnpik  in  the  schools.  At  Cooly  Bazar 
there  is  a  branch  missionary  society,  and  a  Sab- 
bath-echool  and  Bible  class,  have  recently  been 
established.  The  most  important  educational 
institution  is  at  Bowhanipore,  there  being  in 
its  several  departments  803  pupils.  At  the 
<f)ening  of  the  year  1860,  three  college  classes 
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were  formed,  cODtuDinK  TO  slnd^ite.    A  jore- 

nile  aocietv  and  a  Isdice'  society  have  con- 
tribnted  liDerally  to  the  (anis  o!  the  taissioQ. 
The  KiahDApore  stulion  haa  connected  with  it 
abont  100  native  Christians.  There  ue  eight 
missioiiaries  now  laboring  at  the  Calcutta  ata- 


was  his  success  that  in  1616  he  hod  formed  30 
schools,  with  2,600  children.  Id  1819  these 
schools  were  reported  as  in  a  very  pi 
_.. — ,y        'j 


_praeperous 
state.  Tb<^  were  gratsitonslv  sapplicd  with 
books  bv  the  Oolcatta  school  Book  Society, 


who  ordered  1000  copies  of  a  BeoKolce  and 
EDglieh  Qranunar  to  be  printed  at  their  sole 
expense.  Beligioos  books  wae  also  mnch 
called  for,  and  extensively  circulated.  In  1820 
a  Bengalee  chapel  was  erected,  and  in  1621  an 
odditionai  native  school  was  comm^ced  at  a 


village  called  Khonnian,  the 


with  the  native  refigion.  'Rie  misBion  Bchooli 
were  condncted  apon  entirely  di&rent  prind- 
pies,  and  the  advancement  of  the  jmnk  ill 
Christian  knowledge  was  very  obsrarabk&am 
year  to  year.  The  female  schools,  and  itao 
the  infont  school,  under  the  care  of  His.  Him- 
dy,  were  marked  by  great  proepaity,  asd  » 
ceived  the  high  commendation  of  the  Kdxf 
of  Calcatta.  Bat  this  devoted  female  mis- 
aionarv  died  in  1842,  leaving  her  ho^Mud  and 
the  whole  misnon  to  mourn  an  irrepar&ble 
lofB.  The  next  year  Mr.  Handy  himself  m 
obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  abandon  the  fidd  in 
which  he  hod  labored  many  years,  and  to  » 
turn  10  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ber. 
Mr.  Bradbury,  from  Calcntta,  and  tiie  pnacb 
ing  of  the  Oo^>eI  in  Bengalee  was  sustaiDedu 
in  former  yeara.  Great  eagemeas  to  obtui 
and  read  the  Seriptoree  was  evinced,  and  nii^ 
■■      it  cot 


waadefrayed  by  the  Hajah  of  Birdwan.  A  na- 
tive femue  school  was  also  opened  in  a  room 
of  the  fort,  kindly  aawgned  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose.  In  182G,  great  succeee 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Europeans  at  tnis  atation,  many  embraced  re- 
ligion, and  a  church  of  about  twenty  membera 
waa  formed.  The  number  of  schoob  support- 
ed by  the  Bengal  government  at  thia  atation 
in  1828,  was  sixteen,  iu  which  over  2,000  boys 
were  in  a  course  of  instruction.  The  miEsion 
schools  were  three  in  uiunber,  and  contained 
295  boys.  Particular  mention  ia  made  in 
1834,  of  the  free  school  in  which  English  was 
taught  to  both  native  and  Portngnese  boys ; 
bat  the  attendance  on  this  school  was  Email, 
on  account  of  the  nomber  of  government 
schools  in  which  English  was  taught,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  parents  against  the  use  of  the 
Bible  as  a  clas-book — a  prejudice  tolerated 
the  government  Hchoola  by  the  exciuMoB  of  the 
Bible.  During  the  three  or  four  succeeding 
years  a  apirit  of  earnest  inquiry  prevailea 
among  the  natives  ofhigh  caste,  some  of  whom 
abandoned  Hindooism  in  lavor  of  Christianity, 
bnt  others  were  deterred  by  the  most  violent 
pfflsecutiona.  The  report  for  1837  says,  "  The 
government  has  established  a  college  for  the 
education  of  Hindoo  youths,  in  the  immediate 
vicini^  of  the  station,  and  the  applications  for 
admission  have  been  very  nnmerous."  Bev. 
lir.  Mundy,  nuaaionary  at  this  station,  calla 
special  attention,  in  1838,  to  the  fact,  that 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  the  English 
lang^iB^  are  much  more  favorably  disposed  to 
Chnstjanity  than  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it, 
and  espressea  the  opinion  that  every  college 
and  school  in  the  country  might  be  conducted 
on  Chriatiao  principles,  without  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  But  over  this  ques- 
tion the  missionaries  had  no  direct  control,  the 
British  government  being  pledged  not  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  the  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  English,  nor  in  any  way  to  interfere 


.  g  men,  educated  in  the  tSovernment  cc 
l^ies  and  schools,  requested  and  Ihackfully  i^ 
ceived  copies  of  tie  Bible.  These  and  otlff 
enconraging  gtgna  led  Mr.  Bradbury  to  bdien 
in  184*.  that  tiis  locality,  one  of  the  moatefc 
cated  districts  in  India,  would  soon  agojllu 
benefit  of  an  extensive  diffusion  of  wine 
knowledge. 

Special  divine  fitvor  was  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish female  school  in  184^9,  and  cheering  h(M 
were  entertained  of  the  conversiMi  of  aeTM 

the  pupils.  The  nnmber  in  attwidaace,  »t 
.-J  latest  date,  was  57.  The  Bengalee  sebod 
has  100  pupils,  emplt^*d  in  tie  acqaJBitiwi  of 
;eneral  and  religious  knowledge.  The  cJdtt 
joys  have  bcMi  conducted  tiiroogb  the  G'*P° 
of  John,  and  the  younger  have  learnt  the  i™ 
Catechism.  There  were  70  bojstn  counertiMi 
with  the  English  and  vemacular  school  m 
1847,  but  for  wwit  of  fan*  this  school  Mi 
been  suspended.  Preaclmig  to  the  hawiai 
and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  »»  co* 
tinned  with  enconraging  sacoets. 

Ber/uunpore.— The  operatifflJS  of  the  Ixoiwii 
Missionary  Society  at  this  station  were  con^ 
menced  in  1824,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Hill,  who  !« 
been  laborbg  at  Calcutta.  He  mrt  with  op- 
position for  a  time,  but  succeeded  at  lengu.m 
establishing  schools  for  tlie  childroi  of  U* 
does  and  Mohanunedaos.  In  1828  a  chqn 
and  miadoi^house  were  oreAed,  and  a  fi»™J 
school,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hiil  and  «»^ 
lady,  was  in  a  proeperona  condition. .  In  1<«^ 
an  orphan  asylum  for  native  children  wB» 
tablished,  to  which  native  orphana  O' y^ 
sexes  were  recdved,  under  tie  ch"^,  "il: 
native  matrons,  members  of  the  chnrcli.  i 
girls  were  instincted  in  reading,  »«*'?B'5«" 
ning,  ic  i  and  the  boya,  between  school  bom 
were  taught  gardening  and  weavitw-         . 

In  the  amilal  report  for  1837,  *.  HiU.  ■" 
reviewing  the  work  of  thirteen  ye*"**^ 
"  When  I  entered  the  country  the  j^^^j: 
the  government  was  great  A  ^i^fT; 
could  not  leave  Calcutta  without  si*«" J^ 
and  I  had  to  solicit  from  the  liiBf  secnWf 


penDUNon  to  lire  at  BerbampOTC  The  Da- 
tives miarqireeeDted  mj  condact  to  the  civil 
and  miHUiT  authorities,  and  my  own  country- 
men were  nmtile  to  me.  Our  Bcbools  were 
injared  by  secret  comhination  and  open  hoB- 
tJlifr.  For  Boine  years  after  my  arrival  at 
Beitampore,  whaever  I  preached  I  was  hooted 
and  biswd,  and  men  have  even  followed  me 
from  preaching  with  clnba  to  strike  me.  Bat 
tiiingB  are  now  diO'erent  People  are  no  lon- 
ger afraid  to  aak  for  a  tract,  nor  try  to  con- 
ceal it  under  their  clothes  to  prevent  the  Bmh- 
mins  from  tearing  it  in  pieces.  The  Brahmins 
themselves  are  as  eager  for  tracts  and  .Gospels 
OS  the  other  castes,  and  plead  that  they  are 
Brahmmt  as  a  reason  for  wowing  them  a  pre- 
ference. We  now  obtmn  congr^^tionswhcDf 
ever  and  wherever  we  wish.  In  all  principal 
thoronghfarcs,  crcfflwaya,  and  markets,  we 
never  wait  Eve  minntes  nntil  a  congr^aUon 
assembles.  The  number  of  converts  from  our 
rellow-coantrymen  is  not  small.  Of  his  Ma- 
jesty's regiments  whidt  have  been  quartered 
here,  we  eipress  with  gratitude  our  belief  that 
all,  excepting  one,  inclnded  at  their  departnre 
those  whom  the  Holf  Spirit  had,  dnring  their 
residence  at  the  station,  sealed  onto  the  day 
of  redemption." 
In  1838,  aflei 
a  trq)ical  climate, 
to  seek  a  residence  in  his  native  conntry.  ani 
Bev.  Hr.  Lessd  removed  from  Calcutta  to 
supply  his  place.  Mr.  Bill  returned  to  his 
Add  in  1842.  In  lBi3  the  mission  was  visited 
with  sfKiction,  and  not  a  native  chnrch  mem- 
ber, nor  a  native  catechist,  nor  a  child  in  the 
Bsyhim  or  school,  escaped  the  prevailing  sick- 
ness. Some  died,  leaving  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  saving  conversion.  A.  deeply  in- 
teresting accoont  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
several  children,  appears  in  the  report  for 
1647.     Id  January  of  that  year,  Ur-  and  Mrs. 

'  Hill  removed  to  Calcutta,  where  Mrs.  Hill 
soon  after  died  Mrs.  Patterson  was  also 
about  this  time  called  to  her  rest,  and  Mr. 
Fattason  removed  to  England.  These  events 
left  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  mission  on 
Hr.  I^ssel,  who,  accompanied  by  native  cate- 
chiste,  preached  to  the  heathen,  and  distribatcd 

'  teicts  and  scriptares  extensivdy.  The  pro- 
fessing Christiiui  community  at  Berhampore  at 
the  present  time,  CMaprises  about  100  indi- 
viduals. Impediments  to  female  education, 
ariaiog  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  the  apathy 
of  parents,  and  other  caoses,  have  been  very 
nnmerons  at  this  station  ;  bat  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
irife  of  one  of  the  misiouaries,  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  girls'  school,  which  contains 
23  pupils,  12  of  wEoQi  are  day  scholars,  chiefly 
MonainmedanB,  and  11  iMorders,  consisting  of 
orphaDS  and  the  children  of  native  Christians. 
Ther  are  instincted  through  the  medium  of 
the  Bengali  language,  in  raiding,  sewing  and 
knitting,  and  also  in  tiie  Scriptures.  Five  of 
the  SODS  of  natiTe  ChristianB  are  onder  the 
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care  of  Mr.  Leseel.  Divine  service  intne  Eng- 
lish chapel  has  been  condncted  regularly  every 
Sabbath  evening,  by  the  minionaries  alter- 
nately. In  the  English  boys'  school  the  ave- 
rage attendance  is  30. 

Senares.—}ST.  and  Hra.  Adam  were  SOlt 
out  to  this  station  in  1820.  Mr.  Adam  im- 
mediately organised  a  native  school,  which 
was  so  far  successful  that  he  opened  another 
the  following  year.  A  chapd  was  opened  Id 
1824,  cliiefly  through  the  exertions  of  privates 
in  the  artillery.     Concemingthis  station  Mt. 


Adam  forcibly  remarks,  "Benares  exhibits, 
in  fnll  operation,  soma  of  the  worst  principles 
of  Hindoo  superstition."  He  describes  the 
people  as  rich  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  need 
of  nothing,  as  already  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
and  in  no  want  of  aid  ;  as  awfully  wicked  in 
their  lives,  and  alti^ther  presenting  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  misionan  labor.  In  1826 
Bev.  Mr-  Robertson  joined  this  mission,  and 
in  1827  the  native  schools,  three  in  nnmber, 
contused  170  pupils.  In  all  these. schools 
Christian  books  woe  taaght  A  catechimi 
and  a  Hindawee  translation  of  scriptural  les- 
sons was  prepared  by  Mr.  Adam  for  the  use 
of  the  schools.  He  also  printed  1.000  copm 
of  his  tract  on  the  ten  commandments,  and 
soon  after  prepared  another  tract  entitled 
"JesuB  the  Deliverer  from  the  Wrath  of  liod." 
Id  1831  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Bev.  Wm-  Buyers.  Mr.  Crawford, 
at  this  date,  had  translated  the  minor  prophets, 
and  a  consecutive  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  finished,  as  far  as  to 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Psokos,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Isaiah,  bad  previously  Ijeen  printed. 
The  work  of  translation  was  continned  in  the 
following  yeara,  and  besides  the  Scriptures,  Pil- 
grim's  Progress  and  other  books  were  trans- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  natives. 

In  1838  the  report  says-.  "The  obstacles 
presented  by  the  native  language  to  the  diiAi- 
sion  of  religious  and  geoenu  knowledge  have 
now  almost  disappeared,  and,  after  much  per- 
Ecverenco  in  endeavoring  to  simplify  the  style 
of  writing  and  instruction  so  bs  to  meet  the 
capacities  of  the  people  generally,  the  mlidon- 
aries,  aided  by  the  Benares  Christian  School 
Book  Society,  have  saccecded  in  correcting 
much  of  the  &lBe  taste  formerly  prevalent — a 
taste  which  was  so  vitiated  as  to  prefer  the 
abeurditics  of  the  native  literature,  clothed  in 
a  stfle  of  pedantic  obscurity,  to  the  plain  and 
intelligible  commnnicafion  of  sound  and  valu- 
able instruction." 

Daring  the  years  1639  and  1840,  a  vast 
□umber  of  tracts  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
were  put  in  circulation  tiy  the  nuEEionaries ; 
but  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  such 
labors  hag  been  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
read,  orimg  partly  from  the  peculiar  and 
widely  differing  styles  of  printing.  On  this 
sobject  the  mifsionarics,  in  1840,  offer  the  fol- 
lowing important  remarks  :  "  Thongh  Benares 
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is  called  llie  Attiens  of  India,  it  ie  aetonidiing 
to  find  how  venr  few  of  its  inhabitants  can 
read.  Most  of  iBe  BnttAnins  who  chant  San- 
scrit  flobs,  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  them. 
The  grcateat  number  of  the  UasBolman  priests 
who  read,  or  rather  chant  the  Koran,  do  not 
understand  it  Bat  the  great  obstacle  to  edn- 
cation  arisefl  from  the  variety  of  characters. 
The  Mohammedans  use  the  Persian  character, 
the  Braliinins  the  Deyanagati,  the  tradesmen 
the  Kejuthi,  the  bankers  tne  Mahajani.  On 
this  account  few  can  read  any  printed  charac- 
ters, and  among  these  onlyaemall  nnmbcri 
read  Snently,  intelligently,  and  understand! 
]j.  Vt'henever  a  man  takes  a  tract  and  re 
it  flnently,  we  may  be  almost  snre  that  he  hae 
learned  to  read  in  a  miesion  school.  In  these 
circumstances  the  education  of  the  native 
yonth  is  of  the  first  importance. 

In  their  report  for  1851  the  missionaries  s> 
that  all  their  labors  are  performed  with 
view  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  native 
cfaarch.    "  For  it  we  translate  the  Scriptn 
tkod  write  books.    We  preach  the  Gospel 
the  heathen  and  teach  it  in  oar  schools,  in  the 
bope  that  some  may  be  brought  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.    Onr  miseion  church,  assembling  at 
Salem  Chapel,  consists  of  twenty  native  m 
bers."    Of  the  orphan  and  Christian  bojs, 
in  number,  recenllv  under  the  charge  of  this 
mission,  five  have  Deen  removed  to  Mirzapore, 
to  learn  printing.     Five  of  the  orphan  girls, 
at  the  latest  accounts,  had  been  married,  and 
maintained  an  cxempkry  deportment  in  their 
new  position.    In  connection  with  the  miesion 
there  are  four  subordinate  schools,  containing 
an  BggHgate  of  170  boys.    The  Bazar    '  '  ' 
school,    under  the  superintendence    of 
Buyers,  has  an  attendance  of  33  scholars.  All 
of  these  schools  are  represented  as  in  a  state  of 
growing  efficiency.    The  number  of  pupils 
the  English  free  school  is  200. 

Mirzafort. — This  is  a  large  and  important 
inland  town,  aboat  30  miles  south-west  of  Be- 
nares, and  was  occupied  by  the  London  Soci- 
ety in  1838.  It  was  at  that  time  a  newly 
erected  city,  devoted  to  trade  and  commerce ; 
and  Mr.  Mather,  the  first  missionary,  hod  to 
encounter  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  natnre,  aris- 
ing from  the  commercial  character  and  spirit 
of  the  people.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  attend  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  displayed  much 
candor  in  judging  of  the  confiictiu^  claims  of 
their  own  religion  and  that  of  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mather,  vras  tho  establiahroent  of  an'  orphan 
school,  to  which  a  hirge  number  of  children 
were  immediately  sent  from  A^ra,  where 
bminc  had  deprived  them  of  their  parents. 
These  children  themselves  were  so  reduced, 
that  14  out  of  79  who  left  Agra,  died  on  the 
way,  or  soon  after  their  arrival.  In  1840,  Mr, 
Mather  was  joined  by  Mr.  Glen,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  Mohammedan  population. 


The  Gospel  was  fiuthfiilly  preached,  and  both 
English  and  native  serrices  were  regulm^ 
maintwned.  The  native  church  recdved  fre- 
qnent  accessions,  and  some  of  the  conrerta 
were  of  such  a  character  and  position  as  to 
render  their  infioenceof  greatvuaeto  thenis- 
sioD.  In  1643  the  orphan  schools  had  been 
increased,  and  contained  50  boys  and  34  girk. 
But  a  sod  mortality  occurred  among  than 
aboat  this  time,  and  17  of  the  children  died. 
The  various  departments  of  this  mission  iisre 
been  well  sosUined,  and  there  arc  now  at  the 
station  two  miEsionaries  and  two  asistact  mis- 
sionaries. The  church  has  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  sixteen  are  natives.  The  inn 
school  has  over  100  scholars,  and  the  bonr 
schools,  three  in  oumb^,  contain  an  aggregate 
of  70  boys.  The  orphan  boys'  school  ofibtds 
much  eDconiageraenl ;  and  the  orphan  girls' 
school,  and  oIm  the  infant  school  of  12  mem- 
bers, have  l>een  attended  with  gratifying  le- 

Sirof^-Tbe  London  Misionuj  SodeCy 
commenced  a  station  at  this  place  io  16I3,ana 
continued  it,  at  limes  with  the  most  eDconra- 
ging  results,  until  1845,  when,  '*  for  weight; 
reasons,"  the  directors  decided  to  relinonisb  it. 
The  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Irisn  Free- 
byterian  Missionary  Society,  whose  miseion- 
aries  were  on  the  ^ound,  and  qualified  to  sus- 
tain the  responsibilities  of  the  mission. 

McAt-Katdic^tbe  mission  at  ibis  place, 
situated  in  the  Guzerat  territory,  about  100 
miles  from  Sorat,  was  commenced  by  Bev. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  in  1844.  The  site  of  the  mis- 
sion at  first  was  Baroda,  bat  was  changed  to 
Mohi-Kantha,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  The  plan  of  formins  a  Christian 
villagi  has  been  prosecuted,  for  which  purpoee 
60  acres  of  land  has  been  procured  from  gov- 
ernment, on  a  lease  of  30  years,  for  cultivation 
by  the  Christian  coiooista,  and  sif  or  Beven 
substantial    brick  honses    have    been  bdlt 


upon  with  vigor,  and  the  mia  ^ 
happiest  results.  A  very  interesting  accoont 
of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  a  native, 
Patadar,  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  London  Missionai^  Society  for  1850. 
Almora. — Thb  station,  io  Western  India, 
ns  entered  opon  by  Ecv.  J.  H.  Bnddcn,  in 
1850.  It  was  originated,  and  has  been  cbioSy 
sustained,  by  the  liberally  of  J.  H.  Batten, 
Esq..  and  Capt.  Bamsay,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  is  at  preset  in  a  pros- 
perotis  condition.  Schools  nave  been  estab- 
lished, and  regular  preaching  services  are 
maintained. 

The  following  table  gives  an  imperfect  view 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  operations 
in  India,  owing  to  tie  fact  that  in  the  more 
recent  reports  lie  number  of  churches  and  of 
communicants  is  not  uniformly  given ;  and  the 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  not  alwaja  men- 
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tiosed  mpa&teij.    There  are  &lgo  mao;  iso- 1  or  gtatioD,  it  is  believed,  irill  eappty  these 
Ikted  focta  nhich  coald  not  be  cooveDieotly  deficiencies. 
tiatttd !  bat  the  account  given  of  each  mission  I 


Tizag^tttam . 
GnddafHth  .  .  . 


Celgaiun 

lellary  ; 


Banguore  .  . 
HjBOre    .... 

Combaconnm  . 
Coimbatoor .  . 
Nagercoil.  .  . 

Qoilon 

Trevandnmi.  . 

Calcntta 

CbiDBorah .  . 
Berhompore .  . 


Hireapore.  .  . 
MahiEanlha. 
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FiiBB  Cbukch  ov  Scotluid. — Ber.  Alex- 
ander Doff  D.  D.,  was  desigo&ted  b;  the  Church 
or  Scotland  IS  its  first  missionaiy  to  India, 
early  in  the  jear  1829,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  he  Euled  from  Portsmouth  in  the 
"Lady  HoUaad.  In  Febraar;  this  noble  ship 
Btrack  on  the  rocks  of  a  bazren  istoad  near 
Cape  Town,  and  aliaoat  ererjthiog  on  board, 
except  the  passengers,  perished.  Dr.  Doff 
lost  tils  whole  library,  consisting  of  over  800 
diflerent  works,  many  of  them  of  rare  Taloe, 
besides  all  his  joonials,  notes,  essays,  &c,  the 
fruits  of  many  years  of  researdi  and  reflection. 
He  sailed  in  aDOthcr  ship  fivm  the  Cape,  and  m 
March  came  near  being  lost  in  another  gale,  and 
on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Qangea  t£e  vessel 
was  driven  ashore  io  a  hurricane,  amid  all  the 
horrors  of  a  shipwreck.  At  length,  on  tbe 
2Tth  of  May,  1830,  he  reached  Calcutta, "  more 
dead  Hian  alive."  He  soon  entered  npon  bis 
&Torit«  scheme,  tbe  establishment  of  a  coUc- 
Kiote  inatitntion,  in  which  the  Bible,  in  Eng- 
fish,  should  be  the  principal  text  book ;  and 
after  a  year  or  two  of  trial  and  experiment,  the 
institution  was  carried  into  snceessfnl  opera- 
tion. The  history  of  this  college  need  not  be  do- 


tailed.    It  has  educated,  on  its  pecaliar  plan. 


throughout  the  province  of  Bengal  Native 
yonths  of  great  promise,  connected  with  the 
institution,  nave  from  time  to  time  been  con- 
verted, and  bavin;;  rcnoonced  caste  and  all  the 
forms  of  Hindooism,  they  have  recdved  bap- 
tism, and  have  often  become  most  able  and 
efficient  assistants  in  the  missionary  work. 
Of  Dr.  Duff's  labors  in  Europe  and  Ainoica 
for  the  last  four  yeara  tbe  Christian  world  is 
fully  aware,  and  no  particulars  need  be  stated. 
Four  or  five  other  distmguished  miflsionaries 
have  at  diSbrent  periods  been  sent  ta  Calcntt*, 
ooe  of  whom,  Rev.  D.  Sinclair,  died  a  year  or 
two  since.  There  are  now,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Duff,  three  European  missionaries  on  the 
groand,  asisted  by  several  native  converts  c^ 
distinction.  More  than  a  dozen  nativee  arc 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  college,  having 
th^nselvee  been  trained  np  in  it,  and  become 
decided  proficients  in  its  various  studies.  Be- 
sides this  institution,  a  female  school  is  in  rao- 
cessfol  operation  at  Calcutta. 
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The  Booietjr  has  a  totoch  BUtion  at  Ohin- 
Borali,  a  little  distaoce  from  Oalcntta,  where 
there  is  also  a  collegiate  inaUtaUon,  on  Dr. 
Bnff'B  plan,  in  a  vec;  fiourishbg  conditiOD. 
It  was  opened  in  1849,  and  haa  from  seren  to 
^ht  hundred  papils,  all  bojs,  and  these  are. 
divided  into  fourteen  classes,  according  to  their 
ag&  and  Btonding.  The  firat  class,  of  twenty- 
uree,  are  of  the  ages  of  16  to  23  and  upwards, 
and  having  been  in  the  institution  from  its 
oommencement,  they  are  far  advanced  in  tbdr 
stndies.  Tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  in 
the  collie  at  Calcutta,  are  leading  text-books, 
fud  are  systematically  taught  for  at  least  one 
honr  each  day.  Theoo^  in  this  doss,  says  a 
late  report,  "  do  not  iieliere  in  idolati;  now ; 
tlMy  are  full  of  Bible  trnlh."  Still  there  U 
DO  evidence  that  any  of  them  have  been  sav- 
ingly converted.  A  female  school  of  much 
^omise  has  been  established  at  Chinsuroh. 
The  Oalcutta  mmon  has  also  branch  stations 
a  few  miles  distent,  at  Bansberiah  and  at 
Oulnah,  chieftr  for  tbe  purposes  of  edacation. 

Madras. — The  society  established  a  mission 
at  Uadras  in  1335,  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
John  Anderson,  who  is  still  at  that  statioD, 
with  five  others  who  have  come  to  his  aid.  A 
prominent  featnre  of  this  mission  at  this  plaoe, 
as  at  Calcutta  and  Chinsurah,  is  tbe  educo- 
tional  institution,  with  the  Bible  for  a  leading 
text-book.  There  are  two  divisions  in  the 
school,  the  upper  or  college  division  being 
taught  by  the  missiouarieB  and  native  converts ; 
and  the  lower  division,  both  male  and  female, 
taught  by  an  educated  East  Indian,  with  a 
number  of  nativa  teachers.  There  are  nearly 
600  pupils  in  the  institution,  aboat  150  of 
whom  are  females. 

Besides  the  institation  at  Madras  there 
four  branch  schools,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  statistics  as  furnished  in  the  report  for 
1853.   The  figures  show  the  actual  attendance 


Madras  .  .  . 
Tre^lecane    . 

CoDjeveruie  . 
Ohingleput  . 
NeUore  .    .    . 


Totals 


The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  upon  these 
BChoota,  converwons  have  Ijeeu  freqaent,  and 
Dumbets  are  in  a  process  of  training  for  the 
mlnistiT  and  for  teaching. 

Bonaau. — A  mission  at  this  place  was  com- 
menced in  1828  by  Qua  Scottish  Uiaaionary 


Society,  bnt  has  bew  for  several  yean  mdR 
the  care  of  the  Free  Church.  Bev.  John  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  haa  been  laboring  there  era  bims 
1829,  and  he  has  I)een  joined  from  tine  la 
time  by  other  brethren.  The  sodety  haa  tha« 
on  important  high  school,  or  collegiate  ingtitit- 
tion,  OS  at  other  places,  and  at  the  last  accooots 
there  were  about  400  papils  in  the  school.  1b 
a  letter  of  recent  date  Dr.  Wilson  says,— ''We 
are  striving  with  all  oar  might  not  only  to  ^re 
large  stores  of  knowledge  to  our  pupib,  bat  to 
qualify  them  by  the  coltnre  of  the  native  Lut- 
guages  which  we  have  extensively  sbi^ed,  to  . 
commauicate  that  knowledge  to  their  conoln- 
men,  not  only  by  the  li™w  voice,  bat  by  tio 
wider  working  press.  We  are  raising  up  a 
body  of  native  authors  and  translators."  Qsile 
a  number  of  the  pupils  are  Bomanists,  Chat 
deans,  Armbiaos,  and  Protestants ;  and  Dr. 
Wilson  savB, "  It  is  an  unspeakable  adTaotage 
to  them,  that  from  the  first  they  deal  with  tae 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God." 

PotmdA.— This  place  is  100  milM  8-  E.  of 
Bombay,  and  about  75  miles  &om  the  aea-coBS^ 
and  has  been  emphatically  termed  "  tbe  naliTC 
land  of  the  Mahratlas."  It  has  a  popiiUti(n 
of  about  100,000,  and  is  the  largest  nulitary 
station  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  Flee 
Church  has  several  missionaries  at  this  place, 
and  besides  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gcefel, 
and  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christiamty, 
several  schools,  for  males  and  females,  are  (ffi- 
ciently  maintained,  the  total  number  of  pupils 
being  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

Nagpoor. — This  place  is  in  the  inl^or  of 
northern  Hindostan,  several  hundred  miles 
N.  B.  of  Bombay,  and  has  a  population  of  ovff 
100,000.  The  Free  Church  had  there  at  the 
latest  dates,  1853,  two  missionaries,  a  small 
church,  and  English  and  vornocolar  ecboob 
coofaiuing  about  500  chikiren.  Daring  tbe 
year  embraced  in  the  last  report  sii  Hindoos 
had  been  baptized,  one  of  i^om  was  a  Brat 
min.  The  station  at  Nagpoor  is  r^arded  as 
a  very  important  one,  occupying  as  it  does. a 
vast  section  of  country,  where  few,  if  soy, 
Chrbtian  influences  of  a  similar  kind  are 
brought  to  beor  upon  the  native  mind.  But 
the  opposition  is  sometimes  very  violent,  both 
from  men  in  power  and  from  the  lower  oijere 
of  the  people.  Still  the  mi^ionaries  ore  eua- 
bled  to  continno  their  labors,  and  they  actually 
sold  during  the  last  year  over  5000  tracts. 

The  forgoing  brief  statements  show  that  the 
Free  Church  Missions  in  India  ore  performii^ 
a  leading  and  most  important  agency  in  the 
department  of  education,  not  only  by  tbe  vast 
number  of  youth,  of  both  sexes,  brought  under 
their  tuition,  but  especially  by  the  position 
and  inSuencc  given  to  the  Bible  in  all  their 
schools.  More  full  and  complete  statistits  of 
the  schools  and  church^  at  these  statioDa 
would  be  desirable,  bnt  they  are  not  famished 
in  the  missionary  journals  of  the  society. 

Gkubch  of    Scotlakd.— ITie  Eslahliahed 


Church  of  SeotlEmd  baa  three  misaions  id  Hio- 
doetas,  viz.,  at  Bombay,  Calcatfa,  and  Madras. 
The  nUBdon  at  Bombay  was  fonoded  bj  the 
ScottUh  Misdonan  &)ciety  in  1828,  and 
transferred  to  the  General  A^semblj  in  1835. 
The  general  coorse  of  tbe  mission  has  been 
proeperona.  There  is  now  at  that  atation 
European  missioaaiy,  Kev.  K.  Miller,  and  two 
female  BEalatants,  aapported  bv  the  Scottish 
Ladies'  Association.  The  noinber  of  sdiolars. 
in  actoai  attendaoce  epon  the  schools,  is  about 
400-  Id  three  schools  and  an  orphan  aa;h 
there  are  100  girla. 

The  CaiaiOa  mis^on  was  established  in  1630. 
The  intelligence  is  to  April,  1853,  wheo  there 
were  at  this  place  two  miasioDariee,  Messrs. 
John  AndersoD  and  James  Ogihie,  and  "" 
native  aesistants.  The  number  of  pnpils 
the  schools  was  1305,  of  whom  aboat  1100 
were  gecerall;  in  attendance.  Ooe  of  the  oa- 
tive  teachers  of  the  "Institution,"  or  high 
school,  had  been  baptiBed  daring  the  year,  but 

not  a  single  ^pii  had  been  withdrawn  = 

secgueDce.  "Five  years  ago,"  say  the  t 
uies,  "  had  a  teacher  been  baptized,  more  than 
half  the  pupils  would  iostnutly  hare  been 
moved.  A  few  years  ago  the  native  newe 
p«8  were  perpetually  attacking  the  Institu- 
tion,  and  holdiDg  np  to  reprobation  those  pa- 
reols  who  allowed  thor  children  to  attend. 
Bnt  this  is  very  seldom  done  now ;  oo  the  cod- 
trory,  the  importance  of  this  and  similar  insti- 
tntioDB  is  ve^  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
native  press." 

At  Madras  the  Socie^  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1836.  The  miesionariea,  by  the  last 
report,  1853,  were  Messrs.  Grant,  S"  " 
BUck,  Walker,  and  Francis  Christian. 
nmnber  of  pupils  in  the  schools  had  been  till 


HMDOSTAJT.  ^^S 

B^od  these  fhcts  Uttle  is  known  of  the  mis- 
sion, no  reports  having  been  received  in  this 
country  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  no 
mention  having  been  made  of  these  stations  in 
the  English  missionary  journals  daring  that 
period,  except  a  simple  announcement  of  the 
iact  that  the  mi^on  is  continued. 

Qekebji.  Baptist  Missioharx  SociErT. — 
The  General  Baptists  of  England  commenced 
their  mission  in  Jlindostan  in  1822.  I^ey 
choee  for  their  field  that  part  of  the  countrj 
called  Orieta,  or  Ootknl  Khand,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  country  of  the  Or,  or  Oriyk 
tribe  of  Hindoos,  and  lying  between  19°  and 
23°  N.  lat.  aod  84°  and  88°  E.  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Orisa  have  been  changed  at 
different  periods,  but  as  now  generally  nnder- 
■^"od  it  IS  a  long  narrow  atrip  of  land,  extend- 

■  from  Midnaporo  in  the  north  to  a  few 
— Ics  below  Ganjam  in  the  south,  and  &om 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  tbe  east  to 
the  vast  range  of  mountains  m  the  west,  cr— 


queuce  of  a  report  that  some  of  the  children 
were  likely  to  be  baptized,  and  the  number  of 
boys  was  reduced  to  282,  while  tbe  number  of 
girls  was  increased  to  220. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  conveiGions  and 
of  chnrcb  members  at  the  three  stations  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  there  is  no  recent  intelli- 

Iribb  Fkesbttertam  Mission. — The  Irish 
Fresbyterion  Church  established  a  mission  in 
Hiadostnn  inI641.  The  missionaries  were  Jas. 
Ohtsgow,  R  Monteomery,  J.  A.  Speere,  Adam 
Glasgow,  and  J.  McKee.  They  occupied  three 
stations,  viz.,  Bajkote,  Gogo,  and  Surat,  sito- 
ated  in  nortb-weet^n  Uindostan,  the  two  for- 
mer in  Qnzcrat,  and  the  latter  on  the  opposite 
nde  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Immediately 
upon  entering  the  field  these  missionaries  were 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  London  Society  and 
the  cooperation  of  government  agentSj  to  se- 
cure ample  mission  premises,  and  to  erect  suit- 
able buildings.  They  organiisd  a  church  of 
21  members,  and  entered  upon  the  usual  course 
_■ y  labor,  as  preaching,  schools,  kc 


principal  towns  in  Orissa  are  Cuttack,  Balo- 
sore,  Jaiepoor,  Fooiee,  Midnapoie,  Qanjam, 
and  Bernampore. 

Cuttack  was  the  first  place  occupied  by  this 
eiety  as  a  station,  and  the  first  misdonariea 
3«  Rev.  Wm.  Bamptou  and  Ber.  James 
Peggs,  who  arrived  in  Feb.  1822.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  Bev.  Mr.  lacey  and  wife. 
They  commenced  at  once  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  to  make  known  the 
Gospel  to  the  benighted  OrisstLos,  and  in  the 

time  organized  schools,  and  tnnght  the 

len  as  they  were  able.  Preaching  in 
English  on  the  Sabbath  was  practiced  from 
the  commencement  of  the  mission,  and  an  in- 
font  church  was  soon  formed,  and  three  con- 
venient chapels  were  fitted  up.  Thousnnds  of 
tracts  and  Oospels  were  also  distributed  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  twa 

TooTM.— In  Sept  1823,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamp- 
ton  removed  to  Pooree,  or  Juggernaut,  a  little 
to  the  N.  E  of  Cuttack.  It  was  mie  of  tbe 
strongest  holds  of  Satan  in  all  India,  for  there 
tbe  idol  Juggernaut  had  his  temple,  making 
the  whole  rt^on  a  modem  Golgothu,  and 
causing  desolation  and  wo  of  the  most  appal- 
ling nature.  The  journals  of  the  missionariea 
at  Pooree  are  filled  with  the  moet  shocking 
and  hearl^ickeuing  details  of  the  idolatry,  des- 
titution and  wretchedness  of  tbe  vast  multi- 
tudes who  thronged  to  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
naut. On  one  occasion,  Jnn^  1825,  250,000 
pilgrims  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  temple,  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  them  without  shelter,  and  without  de- 
cent food  or  clothing,  and  d^og  off  in  the 
most  frightlui  manner,  of  famme,  cholera-mor- 
bna,  and  other  diwases-  Saja  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, "  In  every  street,  comer  and  open 
lace,  in  fact  whereyer  yon  turned  your  eyes, 
le  dead  and  dying  pet  your  view.    At  one 


time  I  counted  apwards  of  60  dead  and  dj 
from  the  temple  down  to  the  loner  end ' 


hoepital,  omitting  the  sick  that  had  not  much 
life.  At  a  corner  oppcdte  to  the  hospital,  on 
•  spot  of  ground  twelve  feet  square,  I  conoted 
ten  dead,  and  Gve  who  were  sick  and  nearlf 
dead.  This  was  the  caae  while  there  were 
several  sets  of  men  in  active  emplov  carrjing 
out  and  burying  the  dead.  Ton  will  now  per- 
haps reflect,  tnat  if  the  streets  were  tbos 
crowded,  what  must  the  various  Qolgothas  be  f 
I  visited  bnt  one,  and  that  waa  between  the 
town  and  the  principal  entrance.  I  saw  things 
that  I  shall  nerer  forget  The  email  river 
there  was  quite  glutted  with  corpsea,  and  the 
wind  having  drifted  them  together,  they  formed 
a  complete  maaa  of  pulrifying  flesh.  They 
also  lay  upon  the  ground  in  heaps,  and  the 
dogs  and  vnlturce  were  able  to  do  bat  little 
towards  conanming  them."  At  a  little  later 
date  the  same  writer  adds,  "  Pages  would  not 
be  snfficient  to  detail  the  miseries  of  the  de- 
luded worshipers  of  JoggcmBut  The  poor 
Silgrima  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction, 
ead  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  lyieg  by 
fives,  tens,  twenties,  and  in  some  instances  there 
were  hundreds  to  be  seen.  In  one  place  Mr. 
Laccy  counted  upwards  of  90,  and  in  another 
Mr.  Bampton  counted  140.  In  the  hospital  I 
believe  I  have  seen  30  dead  at  once,  and  num- 
bera  more  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  even 
the  living  using  the  dead  bodies  for  pillows." 
It  was  amid  such  scenes  as  these  that  the 
missionaries  sought  to  dlfihse  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  a  pure  Christianity, — a 
hopeless  attempt,  except  in  reliance  upon  the 
almighty  and  regenerating  Spirit  of  Gt^.  lliis 
dependence  was  deeply  felt ;  and  in  circum- 
Btances  fitted  most  powerfully  to  impress  such 
a  truth,  one  of  the  mifsionaries  writes  :  "  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  l«  me  an  encouraging 
cooMderation,  In  the  power  of  God  is  aUmy 
hope.  If  I  had  to  address  any  advocates  for 
miniBterial  power  to  convert  sinners,  or  for  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  apart  from  Divine  inliu- 
ence,  I  would  say,  come  to  Juggernaut ;  and  if 
that  do  not  change  your  minds  you  ate  incor- 
rigible." Again,  Ae  same  mi^onary  eays, 
"  I  am  diuly  more  convmced  of  the  need  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  I  have  seen  the  people  confound- 
ed in  their  godB  ;  I  have  heard  them  acknowl- 
edge the  iDonite  superiority  of  Christ ;  I  have 
seen  them  much  afl^cted,  yea,  in  tears,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  i  but  alas,  what  is 
all  this  withont  the  Holy  Spirit  to  change 
their  hearts,  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to 
render  the  word  effectnal?" 

The  constant  recurrence  of  such  language  in 
the  journals  of  these  devoted  laborers,  shows 
how  scriptural  were  their  views  on  ftindamen- 
tal  points,  and  how  eiactly  the  General  Bap- 
tists accorded  in  their  belief,  with  the  miasion- 
oriea  of  other  evangelical  societies  in  the  vast 
field  of  India.  That  they  should  labor  with 
success,  even  amid  the  desolations  of  Jugger- 


naut, was  to  be  expected,  both  from  thai  awn 
spirit  and  the  promises  of  God.  AccordinglT 
we  find,  at  the  end  of  four  vears,  that  they  ua 
gathered  schools  in  Cnttacn  and  Pooree,  com- 
prising 380  boys  and  146  girls.  Manyof  Ibw 
children  were  able  to  read  the  Gospel  with  b- 
cility;  and  besides  the  advantage  to  the  cbiU- 
ren,  these  schools  became  chapels  for  the  de- 
claration of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathcL,  like 
the  "  school  of  l^rannns,"  in  which  "  Paul  difr 
puted  daily." 

BabisoTt^-lD  the  early  part  of  1827,  the  so- 
ciety established  a  thu^  mission  at  Balasoie.* 
town  situated  about  170  miles  S.W,  ofCalcntla, 
and  containing  about  10,000  people.  Ber.  Hk 
Sutton, who  had  labored  sometime  at  Oattack, 
was  the  first  mifaionary  at  the  place.  In  1833 
the  sociely  sa^  in  their  Report :  "  Ten  yean 
ago  our  first  missionariea  opened  their  beavenly 
commission  in  brohen  accents  on  the  pluns  of 
Hindostan  ;  and  there  Oriya  converts  have 
been  gathered  to  the  Saviour,  and  Htudocs  now 
proclaim  the  nuaearehable  riches  of  Chriat 
The  grand  contest  between  light  and  darltmo 
iu  one  of  the  darkest  regions  of  India,  has 
thus  commenced.  Even  in  the  land  of  tke 
modern  Moloch  of  the  East,  Satan  do  lengo' 
maintains  an  unmolested  empire."  It  i»  a  bet 
eutitlcd  to  distinct  aud  heuerable  mention, 
tliat  a  field  so  dark,  the  very  heart  of  Satan's 
empire  in  Hindostan,  and  a  region  that  had 
never  been  penetrated  by  a  single  missionai^, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Baptists  i£  their 
place  of  toil  and  conflict  They  entered  into 
no  man's  labors,  and  counted  neither  ease  nof 
life  dear,  that  they  might  preach  the  Gts- 
pel  to  the  most  benighted  and  wretched  hea- 
then ou  earth.  The  report  for  1832  meotiou 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bampton,  one  of  the  Bret  isis- 
sionaries  of  the  society  in  India.  The  same 
report  nsticfs  the  sospension  of  missionary  ope- 
rations at  Balasoie,  on  account  of  a  d^cieney 
of  laborers.  The  tflwn  had  then  but  recentlV 
been  visited  with  an  inundatioD,  in  whin 
about  20,000  persons  neriahed. 

From  Pooree  Mr.  Sutton  wrilta  this  year : 
"  The  opposition  in  the  way  of  obscene  abose 
mns  very  high.  Oh,  the  abominable  eipres- 
sions  shouted  out  against  me  this  evenin?.  H 
would  frighten  half  England  to  hear  them."  . 
Persecution  was  very  bitter,  especially  towards 
those  who  eichanged  Hindooism  for  Christ^ 
anity,  and  of  this  class  there  were  some  very 
striking  instances.  To  alleviate  the  trials  d 
the  converts  and  render  them  helpere  of  each 
other,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  settling  them 
together,  in  the  vicini^  of  Cnttock.  and  form- 
ing of  them  a  Christian  village.  Being  sit- 
es^ whom  none  would  assist,  they  could  thns 
enjoy  sympathy  and  aid,  could  aasembie  coo- 
venienUj  for  worship,  and  would  also  form  a 
lM>dy  of  ChrisUans,  whose  eiample  would  be 
salutary.  The  place  of  their  aaeemblage  was 
named  Christianapoor. 

Hy  tills  time  several  native  preadiers  bad 


been  raised  np,  of  whom  the  moet  diatmgnisb- 
ed  were  Oodk^  Dhor  and  Roma  Chwidra ; 
Qnnga  capecuuJj  waa  regarded  oa  a  powerful 

Ercacher  and  an  i&toiuidiQg  witaesa  against 
ia  ido^troas  brethren.  Hia  illostrationa  were 
often  eiceedingl;  bold  and  imprcssiTe.  For 
example :  vbea  wishing  to  show  how  the  Gos- 
pel would  spread,  he  said — "  Sappose  wc  were 
enveloped  id  complete  darkoess ;  but  snppoee 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  woa  fire  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  individaal  in  ponder  bazar, 
some  one  woold  aoon  run  and  light  his  lamp 
from  that  fire  ;  others  would  light  their  lamps 
at  his,  and  others  again  would  light  their 
lampa  from  them,  ana  sa  on,  til!  the  light 
would  spread  all  over  Cuttack.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  true  light  of  religion.  All  is  thick 
darkoe»,  but  in  the  pa4re's  f missionary's) 
hoose  there  ia  fire  i  I  have  lighted  m;  lamp  at 
kis  fire ;  f  on  will  tight  yours  from  mine,  and 
others  again  will  ligot  theirs  from  f  on.  Tbua 
the  true  light  will  become  nDirersal."  Of 
Bania  it  was  aleo  testified  :  "  Ue  is  conscien- 
^ous,  humble,  teachable,  and  zealous.  Ab 
preacher,  h^  is  a  thnnderer.  Sometimes  he 
almost  makes  me  tremble ;  and  the  effect  on 
natif^  when  he  feela  well  and  can  get  a  bear- 
ing, is  Tei7  povcrfuL"  Rama's  wile  was 
earliest  object  of  his  solicitude.     He 


were  blessed.  She  become  a  well-informed 
and  decided  Christian,  and  was  a  great  help 
and  comfort  to  her  husband. 

In  this  year  (1832)  the  plan  was  adopted  by 
the  brethren  at  Cuttack,  of  establishing  coau- 
try  bungalows  and  circaita  around  some  cen- 
tral point,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
principal  station.  They  cbose  Bhogepoor  as 
the  centre,  a  place  eight  miles  from  Cuttack, 
smrounded  with  villages  and  markets 


great  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mission  at 
Cuttack,  the  miaeionaries  labored  to  promote 
religion  among  the  Enropean  residents,  preach-. 
iog  twice  to  them  every  Sabbath.  These. 
dstrti  were  blessed,  and  many  of  the  govern- 
ment oCficera  and  soldiers  became  decidedly 
piona.  "  At  the  communion  service,"  says  the 
missionary,  "onr  poor  dark  native  brethren; 
and  sialera  are  ranged  round  the  same  tabic 
and  on  the  same  seats  with  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  govemmenL"  Thus  the  na- 
tives were  led  to  see  that  their  rulera  acknowl- 
edged the  obli^tioQs  of  Christianity. 

In  1833  on  important  object  was  supposed 
to  be  gained  for  Pooree  and  for  all  India,  viz., 
the  abolition  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax.  Hitherto 
avarice  bad  been  joined  to  Satanic  influence 
in  drawing  pilgrims  to  Juggernaut.  All  the 
vorldly  int^ests  of  the  moat  abandoned,  im- 
pure, iad  depraved  people  were  involved  in 
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the  worship  of  this  idol.  By  this  craft  they 
had  their  wealth,  and  of  conrse  they  opposed 
everf  po^ble  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries.  The  sanction  which  the  Englidi 
government  had  lent  to  idol  worship  was  also 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  Bat  now  taegovHu- 
ment  passed  an  act,  instructing  its  o^ers  in 
India  to  terminate  the  goilty  support  of  Hin- 
doo idolatry  at  Juggernaut  and  other  temples. 
The  order,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter, 
the  East  India  Company  refosing  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  it  hod  received.  As  the  con- 
nection of  the  British  ^vernment  with  idola- 
try is  an  important  topic,  and  one  with  which 
the  Ueaeral  Baptists  came  into  closer  conflict 
than  any  other  missionaries,  a  somewhat  full 
statement  of  the  facts  may  be  desirable.  In 
their  report  for  1837,  the  Society  say : 

"  It  appears  that  tba  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, even  when  professedly  Christians,  are 
required  to  attend  lieathcn  and  Mohammedan 
restivals  fm-  purposes  of  respect;  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  required  to  present  offer- 
ings and  do  homage  t^  idols ;  that  the  poor  na- 
tives are  tompelled,  without  compensation,  to 
attend  heathen  festivals  to  draw  the  idols' 
cars ;  and  that  Europeui  officers  exercise  so 
entirety  the  management  and  control  of  vari- 
oua  temples,  that  no  expense  con  be  incurred 
but  under  their  direction;  and,  0  horrible  I 
not  even  the  prostitutes  connected  with  the 
templo  can  be  entertained  or  discharged  with- 
out their  concurrence  1  And  those  who  thus 
degrade  themselves  lower  than  the  managers  of 
a  house  of  iU-&me,  are  high-minded  English 
gentlemen  I  To  what  in  toy  will  not  some 
1  stoop  through  the  accursed  lust  of  gold  I 
Ibis  atrocious  system  has  the  British  gov- 
ernment iu  India  been  disgraced ;  and  the 
Indian  empire  of  Britain  has  been  exposed  to 
the  frown  of  that  holy  Qod  who  abhors  idola- 
try and  those  who  participate  in  the  abomina- 
tion." 

Glaring  and  awful  as  was  the  position  of 
Great  Bntain  in  this  respect,  apolt^es  for 
inaction  were  found  from  year  to  year,  tilt 
1840,  when  the  Society  record  with  great  joy, 
that  "  the  wicked  Pilgrim  Tax,  which  in  its 
results  has  tended  so  greatly  to  add  to  the 
celebrity  of  Juggernaut,  ii  at  length  aboliditd." 

Strong  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the 
great  popularity  of  Juggernaut  would  decline, 
from  toe  loss  of  one  of  its  main  supports ;  but 
tl^ese  expectations  proved  bllacious.  The 
Pilgrim  Tax  bad  indeed  been  abolished,  but 
the  govcrnmcat,  in  other  forms,  still  extended 
its  support  and  patronage  to  the  bloody  Mo- 
loch or  the  Bast  From  year  to  year  the  mis- 
sionaries remonstrated,  and  their  efforts  were 
seconded  by  some  members  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  East  India  Company  i  ^t  in  184G  the 
Orissa  conference  of  miaeionaries  hod  occasion 
to  adopt  the  following  resolutions  inr^ard  to 
this  enormous  evil : 

"Stsolved,  That  as  a  very  general  opinion  Is 
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preralent  that  the  go»CToment  of  India 
abandoned  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Jnggeroant,  we  deem  it  obligatory^  on  db  as  a 
miagioDary  conference,  assembled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  OrissB,  to  state  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  goTernment 
has  restored  certain  lands  to  the  proprietor  of 

the  temple,  and  abolished  the  Fiigrim  Tax ;  ^  aionary,  they  reply,  "Whv  dont  jou  leach 
they  have,  moreover,  ceased  to  receive  the  j  your  own  people  to  woranip  Jesus  Christ  t 
presents  abd  other  emoluments  connected  with  They  mind  Jiu^ernaut.  They  gire  a  large 
the  idol :  and  thns  far  they  have  done  well ;  sum  of  money  to  Bapport  his  worship.  If  Jof 
bat  the  government  do  still,  in  fact,  thoogh  injgemaut  were  not  trne,  would  the  goveniqeiit 


or  agent)  on  account  of  duly  food  t»tiKidi>l; 

and  another  sum  of  2,GG6  mpeee  is  pud  U 
another  byraggee,  that  be  may  digtribate  the 
hoW'  food  among  the  BtarvinK  pilgrims." 

These  astOQodiog  facts  we  Hindoos  hare 
the  sagaeity  to  turn  to  their  own  accauat. 
Wlieii  rebuked  for  their  idolatry  by  the  n 


another  form,  contribate  more  largely  than 
before  to  the  aapport  pf  the  idol,  inasmuch 
they  have  not  only  relinqnished  the  laods  ai 
Other  cmolomenta  of  the  temple  from  which 
they  formerly  received  a  revenue,  bi '  ' 
added  an  annual  donation  of  35,000 
and  allow  the  proprietors  of  the  temp 
ceive  all  presents  and  levy  any  contributions 
they  please  on  the  pilgrims,  so  that  a  much 
larger  source  of  revenue  than  ever  is  now  open 
to  the  rajah  and  other  inter^tcd  parties. 

"  We  do,  therefore,  consider  the  continuation 
of  this  yearly  grant  to  Joggemaut 
anti-ChrisUan  in  itself,  and  an  act  of  partiality 
towards  this  idol,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  neutral  position  the  government  professes 
to  Bostain  towards  all  systems  of  re1igl~ 
India." 

These  facts  and  statements  are  broogbt  for- 
ward in  this  place  in  the  belief  that  they  may 
be  needed  both  in  England  and  America  to 
remove  the  impression  that  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  has  withdrawn  its  direct  and 
active  support  from  the  worship  of  Jogger 
Doat'.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  In  th^r  report 
for  1852,  the  missionaries  say, "  It  ib  much  to 
be  lamented  that  the  government  grant 
Bopport  of  this  idolatry  is  not  vet  withdrawn." 
At  the  missionary  conference  neld  at  Cattack 
in  the  year  last  named,  the  brethren  protested 
ogtunst  this  crying  evil  in  the  following  terms : 
"Resoloed,  As  the  donation  to  Jaggernaut  has 
not  been  discontinued,  and  as  we  have  wlt- 
neased  through  another  year  the  wasting  and 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  eyatem  which  it 
sustains,  we  are  constrained  to  repeat  onr 
solemn  and  camost  remonstrance  against  this 
ioiqnitons  support  of  idolatry." 

As  it  is  due  to  the  friends  of  missions  every 
where  that  this  subject  should  be  understood, 
and  certainly  not  unjust  to  the  Indo-British 
government,  and  as  it  comes  up  in  no  othar 
connection  in  the  present  work,  the  precise 
responaibilty  of  the  Government  in  the  support 
of  idolatry  may  be  given  in  another  form  of 
Statement  adopted  by  the  missionaries  and  an- 
swering to  the  facta  as  still  existing.  They 
say :  "The  rulers  of  India  still  cootinne,  by  the 
pavment  of  the  large  annoal  grant  from  the 
public  treasury,  to  sfipport  this  wicked  sys- 
tem, (the  worship  of  Juggernaut)  Nor  is 
tJiis  all ;  a  pension  amounting  to  nearly  500 
rupees  is  allowed  to  a  byraggee  (public  aervant 


mooey  for  his  support!  A^  that  bab- 
Eiler  (miasiounry)  why  the  ^Bvemaient  giies 
35,000  a  year  to  Juggernaut  if  he  henottrufc" 
These,  sav  (be  missionaries,  are  some  of  Ilia 
forms  in  wnich  the  British  donation  to  Jug- 
gernaut is  mentioned  by  the  heaUieD.  Tub 
fact  of  its  being  given  is.  universally  known, 
they  say,  and  only  one  reason  for  the  bestow- 
ment  is  ever  menticHied  by  the  idol  worehipen, 
and  that  is  that  "  Juggernaut  is  true,  and 
therefore  the  wise  and  niij^ty  of  the  land  coa- 
tribute  to  his  support."  The  British  govoii- 
ment  still  persists  in  its  open  and  efhcieut  pat- 
ronage of  idolatry  in  its  moot  shocking  and 
decoding  form,  in  defiance  (rf  tho  fact,  slated 
by  the  missionaries,  over  and  ovo'  again,  that 
the  government  grant  is  the  prtneimi  support 
of  Juggernaut,  that  more  hnman  life  is  sacri- 
ficed at  the  sbrine  of  this  idol  than  by  the  sut- 
tee and  tho  sword,  and  that  the  e^rts  of  the 
missionaries  to  enlighten  and  save  the  besotted 
and  wretched  masses  who  annually  visit  Poo- 
rce,  ore  neutralized  and  baffled  by  British  in- 
terference. In  their  report  for  1853  the  Orissa 
missionaries  protest  wiUi  the  same  earoestiKes 
as  before  against  tiiis  great  abomination. 
They  say,  "  Our  mission  has  now  reached  the 
thirtieth  year  of  its  history,  and  conaegocntly 
of  its  contest  with  this  gigantic  evil,  mring 
this  long  period  we  have  seeo  the  ground  of 
controversy  continually  shifting,  but  the  con- 
troversy itself  coutiouotly  renewed.  In  vain 
have  the  various  objections  been  met  by  the 
most  conclusive  refutation ;  ever  and  anon 
friend  of  the  idol,  oblivions  of  post 
arguments  or  imperfoctly  acquainted  with  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  has  come  forward  with 
'caveaL"  Thus,  to  this  hour,  the  mis- 
and  the  Christian  wwld  are  doomed 
to  disappointment,  and  to  the  humiliation  and 
grief  of  seeing  the  most  cruel,  corrupt,  and 
shocking  form  of  heathen  wot^p  known  on 
earth,  supported  by  the  money  and  influence  ol 
an  eulightened  ana  Christian  nation.  It  isa 
singular  fact,  moreover,  that  the  devoted  mis- 
tries  of  this  society  have  occasion  to  »r- 
1  the  government  as  the  perecvering  patron 
supporter  of  idolatry,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  speak  with  the  highest  satisftiction 
of  its  generons  and  noble  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  human  sacrifices  among  the  mui- 
derous  Khnnds.  Is  it  that  Juggernaut  and 
his  worshipers  appeal  to  British  avaric^  wlule 


tke  bloodj  Ehnnda  luve  no  socli  tenpUtio 


For  severai  ytfts  past  so  misaioDarieB  have 
resided  penmucDtlf  at  Poorec ;  but  the  mis- 
aionarits  from  eevo^  stations  have  aaiform- 
1;  visited  this  place  at  the  accnal  festivals,  for 
tne  porpoee  of  distribatiug  tracts  aod  Scrip- 
tnree  among  the  pilgrims,  and  iDStractiiig  them 
hj  preaching  and  coaversatiou  wherever  heai^ 
crs  could  be  gathered.  The  BaUuon  st&tioa 
was  coatinacd  till  1833,  when  it  was  sospended, 
aod  has  sioce  remained  withoat  a  misionarj. 
Bcrhampore,  the  most  southeni  station  of  the 
GeDcral  Baptists  in  Orisa,  has  been  steadily 
and  efiicienuj  sastaiocd  It  is  aa  Important 
poet,  and  eujofs  the  labors  of  two  missionaries 
and  tbeir  wivee.  The  people  are  worshipers 
of  a  moat  detestable  idol^  ^^^  of  coarse  aT«  in 
a  state  of  extreme  degradation.  A  prorerb 
of  their  own  sajs,  "As  13  the  kiag  so  are  the 
eabjects ;  as  is  the  ^od  so  are  the  worshipers." 
There  are  three  native  preachera  at  tbis  place, 
in  wbora  the  missionariee  have  gnnt  confidence. 
Two  asj^loms,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
are  accomplishing  great  good.  The;  originat- 
ed in  a  deeire  to  provide  for  the  duldren  of 
converted  natives,  which  could  not  be  done 
except  on  the  mission  premises.  To  these 
were  added  each  children  as  were  made  over 
to  the  missionaries,  from  time  to  time,  b;  their 
parents  in  a  season  of  famine.  Some  also  were 
picked  np  in  a  state  of  slarvation  after  being 
abandoned  to  death.  More  recently  another 
class  were  added,  viz. ;  children  rescued  from 
sacrifice  among  the  Khnn&,  an  extremely 
savage  people  inhabiting  the  Goomsor  moun- 
tains In  the  neighborhow  of  Berhampore,  and 
whowerein  the  habit  of  sacrificing  great  num- 
bers of  children  to  their  stupid  and  bloody 
goddess.  Throngb  the  combined  eSbrt«  of  the 
government  agent,  J.  P.  Frye,  Esq.,  and  the 
minionariea,  great  ntunbera  of  thcae  poor  vic- 
tims have  bwn  rescued  from  the  sacrificial 
knile,  and  put  into  the  asylams.  Mr.  Fije 
has  also  greatly  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  the  Khunds  themselves,  and  e 
rescued  Khuid,  brought  up  in  the  asylum,  if 
now  saperinteudent  oT  those  schoole.  It  wiu 
ttated  m  the  report  for  1849,  that  Mr.  Frye 
had  been  instrumental  of  rescuing  one  hundred 
and  ax  victims  from  the  horrid  death  to  which 
they  were  doomed.  In  the  some  report  the 
following  deeply  interesting  particaiais  an 
given  of  this  before  almost  unheard  of  people . 
"  Tbe  Isat  full  moon  had  been  fixed  upon  for  a 
very  groat  sacrifice,  in  anticipation  of  the 
agent's  arrival,  (it  is  the  time  for  sacrificing 
tErongh  the  whole  sacrificing  coontry,)  but  he 
was  tu^jpily  in  the  midst  of  them  twelve  days 
before  tbe  appointed  time,  and  ^e  fearful 
waste  of  hnman  life  was  mercifully  prevcnle' 
The  torture  with  which  the  revolting  rite 
pcrfbrmod  in  this  part  of  the  Kbund  country 
exceeds,  if  it  be  poraible,  the  worst  tbat  has 
been  heard  of  onywheie.    The  victim  ' — 
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ronnded  by  a  crowd  of  half  intoxicated  Khunds, 
and  b  dn^ged  rdand  some  open  space,  when 
the  savages,  with  load  shouts,  rash  on  the  vic- 
tim, cutting  the  living  fieah  piece-meal  from 
the  bones,  till  nothing  remains  bat  the  head 
and  bowels,  which  are  left  untouched.  Death 
hat,  by  this  time,  released  the'  unhappy  victim 
from  his  tortnre ;  the  head  and  bowels  ara 
then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  ivith  graia 
The  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  the 
abhorred  rites  of  Euman  sacrifice  and  femala 
intanticide  among  these  barbaiouB  people,  and 
in  these  hills  and  jungles,  are  in  a  high  degree 
creditable  to  its  character.  The  revolting  rites 
of  sacrifice  and  female  infanticide  have  prevail- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  impenetrable 
Jungles  and  inaccessible  hills  of  the  Kbund 
country.  No  one  can  tell  where  they  origi- 
nated, or  compute  the  frightfiil  waste  Ihev 
have  occasioned,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  at 
lowiug  these  bloody  rites  to  have  prevailed 
frtun  tbe  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
the;  were  found  t«  previul  when  the  district 
LS  discovered  a  few  years  since,  or  ~  — •"— 


talked,  and  prayed  about  the  Kbunds,  and  Qod 
has  answered  our  supplications,  thoogh  in  a 
way  we  did  not  expwt.  Who  can  cotcnlate 
the  results  of  so  many  being  bionght  under 
Chrbtiaa  infinenceT  " 

A  late  report  states  that  the  brethren  at 
Bcrhampore  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fertile  hmd,  for  a  new 
Christian  settlement.  The  experiment  of  thus 
providing  for  the  honorable  maintenance  of  the 
increasing  Christian  community,  promises  to 

sncceesfuL    A  cbapd  and  mission 

...  .  .  have  been  bnilt  for  this  village, 
chieny  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Frye,  and  an- 
other government  officer.  The  precise  numba 
in  *^^  church  and  in  tbe  schools  at  3erham- 
pore  is  not  stated  in  the  receuit  reports.  The 
report  for  1853  contains  some  deeply  interest- 
log  accounts  of  the  Khund  boys  and  girls  in 
the  a^lums.  Fourteen  of  these  rescued  chil- 
dren were  this  year  baptized,  after  j^vingevi- 
dcnoe  of  oncere  convarsiui  to  Christ.  Tbey 
have  been,  tike  thousands  of  others,  stolen 
from  their  parents  in  eaiW  childhood  and  sold 
to  the  Khunds  for  sacrifice,  and  but  for  the 
cffitrts  of  the  missionaries  and  government 
agents,  their  flesh  would  have  been  distributed 
piecfr-meal  in  the  fields,  instead  of  coming 
around  the  Lord's  table  to  commemorate  his 
lova  An  older  girl  of  this  class  was  married 
this  year  to  a  young  man  in  tbe  asylum,  and 
both  went  as  teasers  to  their  native  hills. 
Four  other  young  men,  who  had  been  rescued 
and  tr^ned  m  the  asylum,  also  retamed  to  the 
Khund  hills  as  teachers.  During  this  year. 
Col.  Campbell,  the  goTcmment  agent  for  the 
suppression  of  human  sacrifices,  rescued  120 
victims.  His  account  ol  tbe  rescue  of  one 
pretty  Ultle  girl  is  lull  of  tender  interest.    He 


bad  recored  infonnation  by  an  anoDfiDcnis 
letter  tliat  a  sacrifice  wae  t$  take  place  aboat 
Qiir^  miles  from  their  eDcampment  A  party 
were  Beat  to  prevent  the  sacrifice,  and  b;  tra- 
Tding  all  nignt  thron^h  the  jungle  they  reach- 
ed tbe  vill^e  mentioned  at  day-dawn,  and 
fonnd  ererything  ready  for  the  mnrderons 
olferinf.  ta  a  snort  time  the  people  began  to 
asB«nble,  but  they  were  booq  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Colonel's  party,  who  made 
the  chief  men  prisOBcrs,  and  brought  the  little 
victim  away.  >3he  was  ready  bound  for  sacri- 
fice, and  had  the  detachment  been  two  hoars 
later,  would  hare  been  cruelly  cut  to  pieces. 
She  had  been  sold  for  this  horrid  death  by  her 
own  father.  The  chie&  and  bead  men  oT  the 
Tillages  have  now  signed  an  agreement  to 
abairaon  the  inhuman  practice. 

Cuttack,  the  earliest  station  of  the  Bociel^, 
has  been  nninterroptedly  maintained,  and  is 
still  prosperous.  Themissiou  chorcb  Dombers 
125.    There  are  two  asylmns  for  boys  and 

g'rls,  condacted  on  the  same  plan  as  those  at 
irhampore.  The  average  Dumber  in  these 
afrrlnms,  as  last  reported,  was  105,  of  whom  56 
were  rescaed  from  a  bloody  death  on  the  hiils 
of  Qoonuor,  Bead,  and  Chinna  Kinedy.  Some 
of  the  remainder  are  the  orphan  ciiildren  of 
idolatrous  parents,  and  a  large  number  are  the 
children  of  natire  ChrtatiaoB,  left  fatherles  or 
motherless.  Bev.  Ur.  Sutton  and  his  wife, 
from  Cnttack  station,  .visited  the  TTnited  States 
abont  twenty  years  since,  and  after  laboring 
much  to  promote  a  spirit  of  Christian  missions 
among  their  frieDd.=,  retarned  again  to  their 
chosen  field.  The  two  native  ministers,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made, 
Qnnga  Dhor  and  Bama  Ohundra,  have 
tinuM  to  be  verv  faithful,  and  important  help- 
ers to  the  missionaries.  Honorable  mention 
is  also  made  of  two  other  native  preachers. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  these  four  individnals, 
with  fine  specimens  of  their  style  of  preach- 
iag,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Society 
for  1853. 

Midnapore,  a  considerable  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  OriGsa  and  Bengal,  and  about  70  miles 
from  Gdcutta,  was  determined  upon  as  a  sta- 
tion by  the  MisNon  Conference  in  1636,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  snbseqnentJy  removed  to 
that  place.  A  neat  chapel  was  built,  a  con- 
gr^ation  collected,  and  the  first  Bindoo  con- 
verts soon  gathered  in.  Means  were  also 
fonnd  for  the  extensive  distribation  of  Testa- 
ments, and  other  religious  books  and  tracts. 
But  though  the  mifsion  promised  well,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  Mr.  Brooks  to  Calcutta, 
for  the  purpose  of  es&blishing  there  a  branch 
mission,  and  after  three  or  four  years  Midna- 
pore was  dropped  from  the  Society's  reports. 

Gamjam,  situated  between  the  Berhampore 
and  Foorce  districts,  was  occupied  by  a  mis- 
nonary  in  1840.  It  was  once  a  very  import- 
ant and  populous  European  settlement ;  bnt, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Cal- 


cntta,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Qsmjam  fevo', 
80  called,  bat  which  was  probably  the  plague, 
it  was  forsak«i  by  the  Enn^ieans,  and  the  s»- 
tive  population  was  mnch  redaced.  At  the 
time  of  entering  upon  the  mission  here,  it  w»a 
believed  to  be  a  healthy  place,  and  pce]<u»- 
tions  were  made  for  permanent  labors ;  but 
after  some  two  years  it  was  found  to  be  ang&le 
to  remain  there,  and  the  station  was  g^Toi  np- 

Kkitnditia,  not  a  great  distance  from  Foo- 
ree,  and  near  the  great  trnggemaot  mi, 
ia  first  mentioned  as  a  station  in  the  rmrt  for 
1840.  But  no  European  missionary  has  yd 
been  stationed  there,  though  the  Society  nss 
been  often  and  strongly  ui^ed  to  send  one. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplished,  howevB', 
by  native  laborers,  in  proof  of  which  many  in- 
teresting facts  might  oe  stated.  The  ststioD 
is  still  continued. 

tiplee,  near  Pooree,  and  a  place  through 
which  nearly  all  of  Jnggemant's  pilgrims  ■jm, 
attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  miasion- 
aries  in  1847,  and  arrangements  were  soon 
made  for  commencing  opoations  there.  Id 
1849  two  miffiionaries  were  sent  to  this  sta- 
tion, and  since  that  time  a  church  of  twenty 
members  has  been  gathered,  and  quite  a  nnm- 
ber  oi  the  natives  mive  embraced  ChristiKiity. 
Deeply  interesting  statements,  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  converts,  appear  in  the  joumsla  of 
the  brethren  at  this  place. 

Ckoga  is  the  only  remaiDing  station  of  the 
Society  in  India  to  be  noticed.  It  is  described 
as  a  seclnded  and  beantifnl  spot,  six  miles 
from  Guttack,  and  its  history  is  one  of  extreme 
btereet.  It  appears  that  in  1833  two  in- 
quirers came  to  Guttack  from  one  of  the  vil- 
nkges  of  Choga,  having  heard  mudi  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  listened  to  the  missionaries^  both 
on  their  journeys  and  in  Cattack.  The  Ocs- 
pel  had  deeply  impressed  them;  but  they 
felt  unwilling  to  give  up  all  for  its  sake. 
The  village  to  which  they  belonged  was  one 
of  sixteen  exempted  from  the  East  India 
Company's  regulations,  and  did  not  enjoy  the 
benent  of  British  laws,  and  therefore  tlie  con- 
verts were  subject  to  confiscation,  banishment, 
and  crery  abuse.  Bat  the^  at  length  sent  a 
message  to  the  Guttack  missionaries  to  conie 
and  see  them,  and  the  interview  ended  in  their 
deciding  for  Christ.  They  were  baptised,  and 
in  a  moment  lost  caste,  were  stripped  of  every 
poesesaion,  and  persecuted  in  tne  bitlerest 
manner.  But  the  missionaries  visited  the  rajah, 
and  persaaded  him  to  allow  the  converts  to 
remain,  if  they  would  bnild  houses  outside  the 
heathen  village.    This  gave  strength  to  other 

Suirers  to  pome  out  and  proftfs  Christifuiit!', 
1  soon  quite  a  number  of  families  were 
gathered  together.  The  work  weut  on  gra^- 
ally,  and  in  1843  one  of  the  missionarira,  Mr. 
Lacey,  secured  a  large  piece  of  ground  for  a 
Christian  villaee.  It  was  a  hill  in  themiddlo 
of  a  jungly  plain,  with  high  mountains  on  one 
ude,  and  was  the  favorite  resort  of  tigera  ana 


anye :  "  Crowded  cities  have  gen^^lj  been  1 
chosen  b;  missioDiiTiee  as  the  acene  ot  their  | 
labors ',  bat  here  is  a  secluded  moant,  far  away 
from  the  bosy  hwints  of  men,  where  the  tigei 


eopard  a 


ocmiolested  for  ages,  on  which  the  Qod  of  mis- 
BtoQs  collecta  from  the  nide  affiicoltiirisls  of 
the  district  a  people  for  himself.  It  h  cheer- 
ing, indeed,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  dense  jan- 
gle, to  see  a  beaatiful  chapel  and  village ;  and, 
as  the  Sabbath  dawns  1«  see  the  ChriBtians 
bosilf  pr<^>ariDg  on  ever;  hand  for  the  sc' 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  aod  to  hear  the 
of  prayer  and  praise,  from  a  spot  which  oal;  a 
few  years  since  waa  darkneEa— dense  darluiesa, 
the  residence  of  the  goddess  of  thieves."  The 
village  charch  of  Choga,  in  1853,  consisted  of 
sixty-fonr  members,  besides  eighty-five  nominal 
Chrietiaos.  They  ar«  indnstrious,  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  colony  is  a 
soorce'of  great  satisfaction  and  enconroge- 
ment  to  the  miasionariea. 

The  foregoing  statcmeDls  famish  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  thoUeneral  Baptist  missions 
in  Hindostan,  the  most  interesting  in  some 
respecla  of  any  in  that  vaet  field  of  idolatry. 
Bat  the  reporU  are  defective  in  respect  to  the 
details  needed  for  a  statistical  table,  and  none 
can  be  furnished  that  would  be  of  value. 

[The  preceding  portjon  of  the  article  on 
Hiadostaa    was    prepared   by  Bev.   K   D. 

UOOBB.} 

FkEE-WdJ.    BlFTlBT    MlSSTONAST    SoCIETT. 

— The  first  two  mi^onaries  of  this  Society, 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillipe,  with  their  wives, 
spent  their  first  six  months  in  India  as  labor- 
ers in  coQDectioQ  with  the  English  Ocoeral 
Baptist  misBionaries.  Ur.  Phillitie  saperin- 
tended  their  bazar  schools  at  Baiasore,  and 
Mr.  Nojea  was  in  the  English  mission  school 
at  Cnttack.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
it  was  mntoally  agreed  that  these  brethren 
shoold  enter  a  separate  field,  and  Sumhhvlpore, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
was  sefected.  It  lies  on  the  Mahanadi  river, 
250  miles  above  Cuttack,  and  contains  some 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Ruah,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  popolona 
country.  The  only  Gnropean  family  in  the 
place  showed  the  missionaries  every  possible 
KmdiKn,  and  afibrded  them  mach  asEiatance. 
Daring  the  several  months  spent  in  building 
and  preparing  for  a  permanent  location,  the 
missionaries  did  what  they  conld  in  preaching 
and  distributing  books.  Six  starving  children 
were  given  them,  and  with  them  commenced 
a  boarding  school  system  which  has  been  use- 
hl  to  the  mission.  Before  they  ytae  settled 
in  their  new  abodes,  the  missionaries  one  after 
another  were  brought  very  low  by  sickneas. 
They  were  almoet  destitnte  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  their  hastily-built  bouses  could  not 
shelter  them  from  the  scorching  heat  Hav- 
ing no  physician  or  nurses,  they  assisted  each 
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other  as  well  as  their  debDitv  woold  permit, 
Mrs.  Noyes  on  one  occasioo  leavinK  her  inck 
bed  to  bleed  her  husband.  After  burying  a 
child,  and  narrowly  escaping  death  themselves, 
they  revived  so  far  as  to  be  put  on  board  a 
boat,  and  were  floated  down  to  Cuttack.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  were  called  to  bary  their  in- 
fant child,  which  she  fallowed  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  laid  in  the  grave  by  her  deBohit«  hus- 
band, attended  by  the  six  small  children  who 
were  her  scholars.  He  was  immediately  taken 
sick,  and  when  hope  had  nearly  fled,  he  too 
was  carried  on  btmrd  a  boat,  ncing  almost 
nnconscioQS,  and  was  taken  to  Cuttack.  A 
few  weeks'  residence  at  this  place,  where  they 
received  the  most  kind  attentions,  restored  the 
health  of  the  invalids ;  but  it  was  decided 
that  they  oneht  not  to  risk  their  lives  by  a 
return  to  Sumohulpore.  Balasore  having  been 
recently  vacated  by  the  return  to  England  of 
Bev.  Mr.  Goodly,  a  General  Baptist  mission- 
ary who  had  previously  occupied  that  station, 
by  the  advice  of  the  missionaries  at  Cnttack, 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips  located  there,  and 
commenced  their  labors  m  1841.  Salosore  is 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  some  name. 
It  is  a  small  river  port  situated  on  the  great 
pilgrim  road  leading  from  the  northern  provin- 
ces to  Pooree,  and  lies  on  the  river  Brandhft- 


150  coasting  vessels  are  owned  in  the  place, 
which  ore  mostly  engaged  in  taking  salt  to 
Calcutta.  The  climate  is  comparatively  cool 
and  healthy.  At  Balasore  the  missionaries 
formed  the  nuclens  of  their  board!  eg-schoola 
with  the  ax  native  children  given  to  them 
in  Sombhulpore.  Othera  were  rescued  from 
death  in  time  of  &miae,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  soon  increased  to  fifty.  In  1850  there 
were  seventy-nine  merias  or  Khund  children 
in  the  two  boarding-schools  at  this  station, 
with  a  largo  numb^  of  other  children  who, 
like  themselves,  were  kidnaped  and  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  being  oflered  as  sacrifices,  in 
accordance  with  a  horrible  custom  that  ^r^ 
vails  among  the  Khund  tribes.  These  meriaa, 
as  their  cantors  call  them,  were  rescued  from 
their  intended  immolators  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  government,  who  commit 
the  rescued  victims  to  the  misionaries  in  the 
country,  by  whom  they  are  brought  up  and 
educated.  A  conuderoble  number  of  the  res- 
cued ones  have  died  of  cholera,  bat  the  sorri- 


located  in  Balasore,  soon  after  which  ill-heoltli 
compelled  Eev.  B.  Noyes  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Mi^  Bocheler  left  the  station  for 
America  in  1845,  bnt  died  a  few  days  after 
commencing  her  journey.  Eev.  B.  Cooley  and 
wife,  Miss  Lovina  Crawford,  and  Bev.  B.  B, 
Smith  and  wifb  now  occnpv  this  station ;  bat 
on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  his  present 
wife,  Bev.  Mr.  Bacbeler  baa  been  compelled  to 
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return  wiUi  her  uid  thdr  children  to  this 

country. 

All  the  missiODMies  of  the  Society  have 
been  obliged  sometimefl  to  give  medicine  to 
the  dck  and  djiog  heathen ;  but  !□  cooee- 
quence  of  having  Btodied  medicine  prcviongly 
to  his  going  to  India,  Bev.  Mr.  Bachcler  de- 
voted more  time  and  attention  to  this  depsrt- 
tnent  of  QBefalness  than  could  be  conaisteotlj 
done  bv  the  other  brethren  of  the  mission. 
Through  hia  efTorts  a  dispensary  has  been 
estabhshed  at  Balasorc,  which,  daring  ten 
jeors  poat,  has  been  eztensivcly  patronized. 
All  ttpplicaets  for  medicine  have  been  anpplied 
as  fnlly  ns  the  means  fnrnisbcd  would  aomit, 
and  numeroQS  sargical  operations  have  been 

rTforme4-  In  1650,  Mr.  Bacheler  treated 
,401  cases,  besides  performing  126  operation" 
in  snrgery.  As  the  patients  were  moatly  pooi . 
the  medicines  and  services  were  bestowed  gro- 
taitously.  These  labors  for  the  physical  com- 
fort of  destitnte  and  gnf^riDg  iaolalore  were 
performed  at  times  set  apart  for  such  services, 
BO  as  not'  to  allow  the  duties  of  the  physician 
to  interfere  with  those  of  the  missionary.  On 
an  average  he  devoted  only  an  hour  daily  to 
fais  patients.  He  also  formed  a  Medical  Class 
of  the  native  converts,  to  whom  he  lectured 
doily.  The  students,  by  taking  copions  notes 
of  bis  lectures,  were  fumiahed  with  a  compe- 
tent gnide  in  treating  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country,  which,  if  they  arc  studious  and 
industrious,  will  afford  them  a  comfortable 
BUpport,  and  make  them  respected  among  their 
countrymen.  Twelve  young  men  have  attend- 
ed thiB  class,  six  of  whom  have  completed  the 
course  of  two  years'  study,  and  are  now  useful 
in  their  calling,  itr.  !^cheler's  medical  la- 
bors were  considered  beneficial  to  his  mi^ion- 
(ny  work,  as  they  secured  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  many  to  whom  be  could  otherwise 
have  bad  no  access. 


native  converts  at  Balosore,  and  went  with 
tbem  to  Jellusore,  where  he  commenced  a 
station.  Jeilasore  is  sitnatcd  on  the  great 
pilgrim  road,  previously  named  in  this  article, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Baloaorc,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  densely  popnlated  conntry,  one  hnndred 
and  twelve  miles  from  Colcntto.  It  is  rather 
a  collection  of  villages  than  a  compact  town. 
Nominally  the  district  in  which  Jellasore  is 
located  belongs  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  bat 
its  inhabitant  are  mostly  Oriyas,  namberiog 
about  half  a  million  of  sonls.  There  is  but 
one  Eoropenn  family  within  thirty  miles  of  tlie 
GtatJon,  and  the  missionary  has  toiled  alone 
more  than  thirteen  yeais.  During  this  period 
he  buried  hia  second  wife,  who  was  eminentiv 
prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  boarding-school. 
A  any  school  and  a  boarding-eehool  have  been 
in  operation  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  at  this  station ;  and  some  four  years  ago 
a  hospital  was  established  there,  moetiy  for  the 


from  fonr  hnndred  to  five  .hundred. 

pita!  was  erected  for  the  ben^t  of  the  poo' ; 

and  like  the  dispensaiy  at  Balasore.  it  has 

been  sustained  l>y  subscriptions  in  India.  Tbe 

natives  have  given  small  sums  for  ite  simpMt, 

but  the  principal  contributions  were  made  bj 

Europesjis. 

Borne  six  months  after  his  arrival  io  Indit, 
in  1844,  Bev.  J.  Or  Dow  located  in  HidDaiior& 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  {jrovicica 
of  Bengal,  and  contains  eoma  20,000  inhtbit- 


about  seventy-five  miles  from  Calcntta,  andtlie 
climate  is  unosually  healthy.  A  short  time 
before  Mr.  Dow  located  in  Midnapore,  the 
place  was  vacated  by  the  General  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries. Hree  years  of  excessive  toil  braka 
him  down,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
his  native  land  a  confirmed  invalid.  Then  us 
some  twenty  Euro[wan  families  in  tbe  toini, 
who  would  do  considerable  towards  the  sup- 
port of  a  missionary,  were  one  sent  tfaEre. 
Three  timea  has  this  promising  station  been 
occupied  by  dififerent  missionary  societies,  and 
as  many  times  has  it  been  abandoned  for  vrast 
of  laborers. 
In  1852,  a  new  interest  was  commenced  at 
plaoe  called  Santjpnr,  which  is  about  ax 
lies  fi«m  Jellasore,  and  near  several  large 
villages.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  seemed,  on  which  a  Chriatjan  seUlement 
has  been  commenced,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Santals.  There  is  on  the  lot  a  small 
Santal  village,  and  there  are  others  near  it 
Some  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  tiie  land  ate  wt- 
der  cultivation,  and  the  rest  is  covered  with 
jungle  or  bmsh  wood.  The  settlement  is  re- 
garded OS  the  outer  coort  of  the  teinple,  inW 
which  Gentiles  may  tie  admitted.  It  is  de- 
signed to  afibrd  refuge  and  protection  to  inqui- 
rers, while  in  their  ^nsitioo  state  from  hn- 
thenism  to  Christianity,  where  the  Santals 
may  be  secure  from  the  interference  and  (y- 
pression  of  the  landholders,  and  native  Chn»- 
tians  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  wor- 
ship God  unmolested.  Though  the  heathen 
are  permitted  to  settle  on  the  premises,  rules 
adopted  forbidding  all  idolatroos  practoes, 
_  lining  moral  dntiea,  the  observance  of  tbo 
Sabbath,  attendance  at  worship,  tc 

A  Sabbath-school  is  held  every  Lord's-dM 
afternoon,  and  a  day  school  has  been  opened 
for  the  heathen  children,  from  the  adjacent 
villages  and  the  children  belonging  to  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  be  in  part  a  forming 
commnnity,  and  eevaal  of  tbe  native  Chris- 
tians are  already  cultivating  small  lots  for  agn- 


PhillipsTias  labored  cfflisiderably  for  the  hero- 
fit  of  the  Santals,  spending  what  time  he  could 


spare  from  bis  otbor  duties,  in  TisitiDg  their 
Tillages,  acquiring  their  langaage,  getting  a 
few  of  their  chili£eD  into  school,  and  giving 
the  people  a  written  language.  Having  -- 
oolleogae  he  has  beea  able  to  do  but  little 
this  interesting  and  importaut  work,  but  what 
he  has  done  1^  not  been  lost.  Several  of  the 
Baotal  jonth  were  brought  into  a  school 
which  he  established  iu  Jellasore,  where  thej 
were  taught  their  own  language,  redaced  to 
Bftitem,  and  written  fbr  the  fitat  t'""  '"  " 
book.  But  little  religious  coDcern 
served  among  them,  till  1847,  whea  some  of 
the  scholars  began  to  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  spiritaal  thiogs.  Several  of  them  soon  ob- 
tained a  hope  in  Christ,  two  oF  whom  promiae 
to  be  nsefuf  to  the  misalon  and  their  country- 
men, cither  as  preachers  or  sehool  tfiachers. 
Hon^h  alone  and  engaged  much  oF  the  time 
in  Oriya  labors,  Mr.  Phillipa  has  been  enabled 
to  translate  the  Gospel  bj  Matthew  into  Si 
tal,  and  is  now  engaged  in  translating  Hark 
into  the  saqie  langn^e.  He  has  written  a 
Santa]  primer  of  24  pp. ;  a  sequel  to  it  of  44 
pp.  1  and  an  Introdaetion  to  the  Santa)  lan- 
guage, comprisiug  a  grammar,  reading  lessons, 
and  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  five  thousand 
words.  It  contains  190  pp.  He  has  also 
writteo  a  tract  and  geography  in  Oriya.  Rev. 
Mr.  Noyea  prepared  an  Oriya  tract  and  Rev, 
Mr.  Bachelor  a  medical  guide,  both  in  Ortva 
and  Bengali.  These  are  the  principal  works 
that  the  misrionariee  have  published.  Mis. 
Phillips  has  recently  arrived  in  this  connfry. 
She  left  Orissa  with  her  children,  partly  with 
a  view  of  educating  them  here,  ana  partly  on 
account  of  her  il^ealth.  Her  husband  do- 
signs  to  follow  his  fantily  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
aAer  recruiting  hiinaelf,  return  with  part  of 
them  to  his  present  field.  Nothing  occurring 
to  prevent  it,  he  will  then  en^;age  more  ear- 
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nestly  in  the  work  of  tranalating  the  Scrip- 
tares  into  Santal.  Appropriations  are  ex- 
pected from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  to  aid  him  in  the  dbrt 

The  following  account  ot  the  Msolts  of  the 
mis^on  is  taken  mostiv  from  Rev.  0.  B. 
Bacheler's  work,  entitled  Hindooism  and 
Christianity  in  Oriasa : 

1.  The  Gospel  has  been  prewAed  as  exten- 
sively  as  two  or  three  mis^onaries,  assisted  by 
four  native  preachers,  coold  do  it  in  a  district 
inhabited  by  more  than  a  million  souls.  A. 
good  impression  has  been  mode  ;  the  minds  of 
the  people  have  been  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  tne  reception  of  the  Oospcl ;  and  obstacles 
to  the  work  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  almost 
insormountablc.  have  began  to  disappear. 

2.  Tho  Bible,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  sepa- 
rate parts,  bos  been  extensively  circulated. 
Oood  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  also  by 
the  extensive  scattering  of  religions  tracts 
among  the  people,  multitudes  of  whom  have 
read  what  was  put  into  theii  hands. 

3.  Some  seventy^ve  yonng  men,  women, 
and  children  are  receiving  a  religions  edaea- 
tioD  in  the  boarding«choola,  where  several  of 
the  most  prominent  members,  preachers,  {^y- 
sicians  ana  teachers  have  been  instmcted,  who 
will  exert  an  important  influence  in  Orissa's 
evangelization. 

4.  Four  native  preachers  have  been  raised 
up,  who  are  qualified  for  extensive  nsefulnees 
in  this  great  work. 

5.  Two  churches  have  been  organized,  both 
numbering  some  forty-five  members,  eathered 
from  the  darknes  and  degradation  of  heathen- 
ism. Some  who  were  converted  at  (he  stations 
have  left  and  united  with  other  churches,  and 
others  have  been  removed  to  tiidr  heavenly 
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AiOBioAH  PSE8BTTBBUH  MisaioHg.— The 
misdODSof  thePreabTteriaD  Board  in  India  were 
coDuneDced  in  1{JA.1.  Tlie  Grst  mifflioDaries 
were  the  ReV.  Meaare.  William  Reed  and  John 

0.  Lowrie,  and  their  wives,  who  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  October  of  that  year.  They  were 
sent  OQt  by  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, with  iMtmctiooa  to  seJectaatatioD  in  some 
part  of  the  northern  provinces,  if  this  shonld 

gjpear  to  be  eipedient,  after  conaaltiog  with 
hristian  frienda  in  that  city ;  otherwise,  ihe^ 

were  at  Jiberty  to  proceed  to  any  other  part  of 

India,  or  of  the  Eastern  world.    They  were 

greatly  favored  in  obtaining  information  and 

ooanael    from    several    gentlemen  who  were 

largely  acquainted  with  the  country,  particu- 
larly the  Eev.  William  H.  Pearce,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Baptist  mission,  the  Bcv.  Alexander  DufT, 

D.J>.,  of  the  Scotch  mission,  and  Bir  Charles 

Trevelyan,  K.  C.B.,  one  of  the  Secretaries- in 

the  political  deportment  of  the  KOvernment,  who 

had  himself  resided  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 

As  the  result  of  these  inqoines,  it  was  -- 

Bidered  advisable  to  proceed,  as  originally  ___ 

templated,  to  tie  remote  north-western  part  of 

the  country ;  and  the  city  of  Lodiana,  on  the 

river  Sntlej,  one  of  the  tribotaries  of  the  Indus, 

was  ch(»oo  as  the  station  to  be  firat  occapied. 
The  principal  reasons  for  choosing  the  Upper 

Provinces  as  their  general  field  of  labor,  were 

theae :  The  urgent  need  of  mia^ODaries  and 

teachers  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  ita  being 

in  a  great  measure  unoccupied  as  missionat^ 
ground  ;  the  superior  energy  of  the 

Comi»red  with  the  inhabitants  of  .t 

Provinces ;  the  relation  of  the  north-western 
parts  of  India  to  other  Asiatic  countries  west 
and  north,  which  suggested  the  hope  that  the 
Qoq»l  might  be  eventually  extended  from 
thence  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia ;  the 
vicinity  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  affording 
places  of  resort  to  misEionaries  whose  health 
might  become  impiured  by  the  hot  climate  of 
the  plains.  Bemdes  geno^  considerations  of 
hub_  kind,  there  were  some  special  reasons, 
BrisiDg  out  of  the  liberal  views  concerning  the 
education  of  the  natives,  which  were  held  by 
Em^pean  gentlemen  of  inflaence  at  some  of 
the  north-western  cities,  and  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  native  chiefe  to  obtain  for  their  sons  the 
advantagee  of  education  in  the  Bnglish  lan- 
guage. As  an  example  of  both,  Sir  Claude 
Wade,  the  political  agent  of  the  government 
at  Lodiana,  had  set  on  foot  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  native  youth  in  Engiish,  which 
was  attended  by  sons  and  other  reiativea  of 
certain  Bikh  Sardars  or  <*ie^  and  of  the 
Afghan  exiles  then  living  at  Lodiana.  This 
Bchool  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  mis- 
sion, and  the  generoos  support  of  its  founder 

was  continued:  untU  his  official  duties  called  ,,^  „,  ^„^^    ^...es  tne  scnooi  and  oti 
«  in  !^„    ™^.'  P^,-°'  ^  ""^''y-    ^'  ^  d""**'  ^^^3  took  ch<^  of  aprinting^r^ 

1.  ™i.^    '■  ''P^''«''-._,      ..^        .  ,     1836,  which  has  be^a  valuable  auIlE^  « 
The  mmonanes  recognized  with  grateful  the  missionary  work.  ' 

feelings  the  hand  of  Providence,  m  directing  I     The  third  wmpany  of  miaiomuiai,  the  Bev. 


the  time  of  their  arrival  in  India  at  the  pncieo 
juncture  of  cSrcnmstancra  which  had  turned 
the  attention  of  Christian  observers  with  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  north-wffitern  province! 
U  they  had  reached  India  a  year  aoonn,  thdr 
choice  of  a  field  of  labor  might  have  been  a 
very  different  one;  or,  if  a  year  lat»,  thej 
would  probably  have  found  the  groimd  at  Li 
diana  already  occapied,  and  that  perhapo  by 
some  edncational  mstitntion  from  which  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  excluded. 
They  also  recognized  with  thankfulness  the 
favor  that  was  shown  to  them  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  moat  influential  pereons  in  the 
country ;  so  tiat  although  they  had  landed  at 
Calcutta,  feeling  uncertain  what  their  recep- 
tion might  be,  they  were  cordially  aided  id 
their  work  by  Ujobc  who  were  in  positjoos 
greaUy  to  promote  or  to  prevent  its  sacceES  ■ 
while  nothing  could  exceed  the  friendly  inters 
est  in  then-  mission  which  was  manifested  by 
all  the  European  missionary  brethren  with 
whom  thCT  became  acquainted.  Thus,  havine 
^vor  in  the  Mght  of  God  and  his  people,  their 
missionary  field  was  chosen  and  their  plans  of 
work  were  laid. 

How  often  do  we  see  that  the  Lord's  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  his  ways  onr 
ways  ]  Signally  was  this  shown  in  the  early 
history  of  this  mission.  Only  one  of  the  firrt 
company  of  missionaries  was  permitted  to  see 
this  carefuUy  and  well  chosen  field  of  labor  j 
two  of  the  others  were  early  called  to  their 
rest— Mrs.  Lowrie  and  Mr.  Beed— both  by 
consumption ;  and  Mrs.  Reed  had  accompanied 
her  huaoand  on  the  voyage  homeward,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  remaining 
member  of  this  company  reached  the  EtatJon  at 
Lodiana  in  November,  1834,  and  entered  on 
his  duties ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
taken  with  daBgerons  illne®.  For  several 
weeks  the  mission  seemed  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct, by  his  remo\-al  from  the  scenw  of  this 
life  i  and,  on  hia  partial  recovery,  he  was  told 
by  his  medical  attendants  that  he  must  not 
attempt  to  remwn  in  the  hot  climate  of  India. 
A  year  longer,  however,  was  spent  by  him  in 
the  chaige  of  a  school,  preaching,  and  making 
journeys  and  inquiries,  to  gain  informatim  for 
"le  use  of  the  miasion  and  the  church  at  home ; 
ins  doing  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  In  January, 
J36,  he  left  Lodiana,  and  Cokntta  in  April, 
1  a  visit  to  this  country  for  health  j  but 
'entuolly  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  mimion 
was,  for  the  same  reason,  r^ctantly  aban- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Jama 

'ilson  and  John  Newton,  and  theiF  wiv^ 

id  arrived  at  Lodiana  in  December,  1835, 

Mid  entered  upon  enlarged  labors  in  the  eer- 

>"">  of  Christ    Besides  the  school  and  other 
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UeesTB.  James  B.  Campbell  anil  James  Mo- 
Ewen,  ODd  Memis.  Jesse  M.  JamiesOD,'  Wil- 
liiim  S.  Rosera  and  Joeeph  Porter,  and  their 
wiTsi,  reached  Calcutta  in  March,  1836.  It 
was  Mr.  Lowrie's  privil^e  to  welcome  these 
bietbrea  on  their  arriTal,  and  to  aid  them  in 
preparing  for  (heir  journey  to  the  Up^  Pr^ 
viiiceg.  Their  meeting  was  of  deep  interest, 
as  may  readily  be  snppoeed,  especially  to  c 
who  had  seen  bo  severe  bereavemeDta  and 
man^  dark  hoars  in  the  short  history  of  the 
missiCin.  It  was  now  apparent  that  these  afflic- 
tions were  not  intended  to  disconrage  the  sup- 
Sorters  of  the  missioD,  but  to  t«ach  them  their 
ependence  on  dirine  grace  alone;  to  purify 
their  motives ;  to  chasten  and  strengthen  their 
seal ;  and  thus  at  the  latter  end  to  do  them 
good,  HO  that  by  their  means  Ood  would 
part  the  greatest  blesainga  to  those  who  i 
silting  in  darknes  and  the  "  r^oa  and  shadow 
of  death." 

The  brethren  of  this  new  reinforcement  soon 
proceeded  on  their  jonmeT  to  Lodiana,  but 
Mr.  McEwen  was  led,  by  what  utpeared  to  be 
indications  of  the  will  of  ProTidence,  to  stop 
at  Allahabad,  a  large  city  at  the  jonction  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jnmna,  which  has  ever 
since  been  occnpied  ss  a  missionary  station. 
Mr.  McEwen'B  lacrora  were  crowned  with  pleas- 
ing snccess,  and  a  chorch  was  formed  in  Jan- 
nary,  1837,  with  13  members.  Besides  preacb- 
ing,  he  gave  a  part  of  hia  time  to  Ihe  charge 
of  schools,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
his  eqoally  devoted  wife ;  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  contioQe  long  in  these  enconrog- 
mg  labors.  On  account  ol  the  loss  of  healu, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  India  in  1S3S ;  and, 
after  serriDg  the  cause  of  Christ  as  a  wstor, 
in  the  SUte  of  New  York,  he  was  called  to 
his  r«st  in  1845. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  other  members  of  this 
third  company  at  (he  end  of  their  journey,  in 
1836,  two  new  stations  were  formed.  One  of 
these  was  at  Sahaninpur,  130  miles  soath-east 
from  Lodiana ;  the  other  was  at  Sabathn, 
110  miles  north-east  Irom  (he  same  place,  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the 
lend  of  the  sea.  The  nnordaiaed  brethren  of 
this  company  were  graduates  of  colleges,  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  tie  ministry.  They 
went  oat  as  teachers,  bat  with  the  expectation 
of  prosecuting  their  theological  stadies,  and 
they  were  afterwards  ordained  to  the  sacred 

A  chnrch  was  organized  atLodiana  in  1837; 
and  it  is  r«narkable  that  two  of  its  Bret  three 
native  members  haye  since  become  valuable 
laborers  in  the  missionary  woi^  ;  one  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  another  as  B.(eacher. 
This  mast  beviewed  as  a  signal  proof  of  God's 
favor  towards  this  infant  chnrch,  and  as  a  hap- 

e  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
be  more  and  more  extended  in  heathen 
Goontries.    The  schools  at  Lodiana,  Sahanm- 
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pnr,  and  Sabatho,  were  vigoronsly  carried  for- 
ward, and  the  bretiiren  were  engaged  in  preach- 
iog,  distributing  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  rO' 

ligious  tracts,  making  journeys  to  places  where 
luge  assemblages  of  natives  were  collected  on 
festival  occasions ;  but  little  more  will  be  at 


some  of  the  leading  fiicts  in  their  work. 

The  fourth  company  of  miesionariee,  coneist^ 
ing  of  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  John 
H.  Morrison,  and  Joseph  Caldwell,  Mr.  James 
Craig,  teacher,  and  Mr.  Beese  Morris,  printer, 
and  Uieir  wires,  arrived  at  Calcntia  in  April, 
1838.  There  they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McEwea, 
on  their  return  homewards,  and  were  gicatiy 
aided  by  them  in  making  arrangements  for 
"  eir  journey.    One  of  their  nomber,  however, 

ul  already  reached  the  last  stage  of  her  pil- 

'image  i  Mrs.  Morrison  was  taken  to  her  rest 

:fore  leaving  Calcutta,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
cholera.  Her  afflicted  companions  proceeded 
to  their  several  stations :  Mr.  Morrison  to  Alla- 
habad, (o  join  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  station  on  Hr.  Mc- 
Ewen's  removal ;  Mr.  Morris  to  Lodiana ;  and 
Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Craig  to  Sahamnpur. 
Mr,H.RWilson,while  proceeding  to  the  station 
at  Lodiana,  was  led  by  Providence  to  stop  at  Pnt- 
tehgarh,  on  the  Ganges,  two  hundred  milcsabove 
Allahabad,  a  town  which  had  been  pointed 

'  by  some  of  the  earlier  brethren  as  eligible 
a  missionary  station.  Here,  with  an  inter- 
esting family  of  orphan  children,  a  part  of 
whom  were  placed  under  his  care  by  a  pious 
English  physician,  and  assisted  by  Gopeenath 
Nnndy,  the  teacher  previously  employed  in 
their  instractioQ,  Hr.  Wilson  be^ran  important 
labora,  which  have  been  steadily  prosecnted 
ever  since,  with  evident  tokens  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jose^ 
Warren,  John  E.  Freeman,  and  James  L. 
Scott,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
and  became  connected,  the  first  two  with  Alla- 
habad, and  the  last  with  Fattehgurh.  A 
printing-press  was  sent  out  with  Mr.  Warren, 
which,  under  his  ^cient  superintendence,  be- 
came an  invaluable  means  of  [Homoting  the 
influence  of  the  mission.  In  November  of  this 
year,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  at  g^arunpur,  was  called 
to  her  rest 

In  December  of  the  not  year,  tfto  Bev. 
Messrs.  John  0.  Bankin  and  William  H. 
McAuley,  and  their  wivts ;  (he  Rev.  Job.  Owen 
and  Miss  Jane  Yanderveer,  teacher,  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Owen  joined  the  Allahabad 
Misnon,  and  the  rest  proceeded  to  Futtehgnrh. 
In  this  year,  1840,  the  work  of  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  preparing  other  reli- 
gions books  and  tracts,  b^an  to  be  reported 
as  occupying  mnch  of  the  tmie  of  some  of  the 
missionaries.  One  of  theseworks  vras  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  John  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Pnnjaoi,  the  language  of  the  Sikbs ; 


imotlieT  was  die  Coofteuon  of  Faitli  of  the 
PrcsbTterian  Cborch  into  BiDdostani,  with 
the  Scripture  referenMB  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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_ii  the  year  1641,  churches  were  organized 
■it  Sahamnpnr  and  Pattebgurh,  and  tweutj- 
sevoi  native  members  were  reported  at  all  the 


The  Est.  Mesars.  Levi  Jaovier  and  John 
Wnkf,  and  their  wives,  reached  India  in  Jan- 
naiT,  1842,  and  were  stationed — the  former  at 
LoHtiana,  and  the  latter  at  Allahabad.  MeEars. 
Uorrison  and  Caldwell  were  roarried.  Mrs. 
Porter  was  called  this  }>ear  to  her  rest  Dr 
Willis  Green  reached  India  in  November , 
spent  a  few  mootha  at  Lodiana ;  and  retaroed 
home,  the  climate  not  suiting  his  health. 
Churches  were  organized  at  Sahamnpur  and 
Fnttehgnrh,  and  tiie  year  was  further  signal- 
ized by  the  organization  of  three  Presbytcrioa 
nnder  the  inatractions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, composed  of  the  ministers  in  each  mission, 
and  taking  their  names,  like  the  missions, 
troiD  the  leading  city,  or  the  station  first  occu- 
pied, in  the  bonoda  of  each  :  Lodiana,  Fur- 
rnbhabad,  and  Allahabad.  The  brethren  at 
Saharanpnr  being  ecclesiastically  related  to 
Uie  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyt©- 
rian  Church,  were  conatitnted  by  their  Synod 
into  a  separate  Presbytery.  Their  relations 
to  the  Board  as  mimionaneB  are  the  same  as 
thoseof  the  other  brethren, and  the  interconrse 
between  them  has  been  mntnally  pleasant  and 
beneficial.  A  part  of  their  support  hoa  always 
been  Airoiehed  by  chnrches  Of  the  Beformcd 
Synod. 

The  year  1843  was  marked  by  the  arriral  in 
India  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Walsh  and  bis  wife, 
who  were  connected  with  the  Fnrmkhabad 
mission ;  the  death  of  the  second  Mxs.  Morri- 
son ;  the  return  to  thia  conntry  of  Mr.  Rogers 
and  family,  on  account  of  Mia.  Rogers's  ill- 
health  ;  and  of  Mr.  Morriaon,  alao  for  health  ; 
the  forming  of  a  new  station  at  Mynpurie,  40 
miles  west  of  Futtehgurh  ;  the  licenaore  of  the 
native  assistants,  Golok  Nath  and  Gopcenath 
Nnndy,  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Lodiaaa  and 
FnrruKbabad ;  and  the  steady  advance  of  the 
missionary  work.  Tlie  church  membera  re- 
ported at  Allahabad  in  January  were  nine 
Americana,  three  Enropeana,  eight  East  In- 
dians, and  eleven  natives ;  in  all  thirty-one. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Owen  was  married.  Gopeenath 
Nnody  WBS  ordained.  Parts  of  the  Bible,  in  a 
revised  translation,  were  printed  at  Lodiana  in 
Hindustani.  A  translation  of  the  Koran  into 
the  same  languaffe,  by  a  Manlavi,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Not<a,  refuting  its  errors,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  was  pnblished  at  Allaha- 
bad, marking  quite  a  new  era  in  Mohammedan 
literature.  A  larger  nnmber  of  tracts  and 
books  were  distributed  in  the  Lodiana  Mission 
than  during  any  former  year,  and  ell  the 
branches  of  miasionary  labor  were  faithfully 
carried  forward.    The  number  of  church  mem- 


bers reported  at  Fattehgnrh  this  year  was 
twenty-seven,  of  whom  sixteen  vwe  natim. 

The  next  vear  witnessed  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cnug  at  Sahamnpur,  and  of  Mrs.  Jamioon 
at  Sabatbu ;  the  retnm  to  this  coontry  of  Mr. 
Morrifi  on  account  of  health  ;  the  destruction 
iff  fire  of  the  printing-press,  booksvpositoTy, 
Wc,  at  Lodiana,  caosing  the  loss  of  about 
810,000  worth  of  property,  iodading  upwards 
of  90,000  copies  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures  and  of  tracts.  In  general,  the  lai>«s  of 
the  miasionarice  were  continued  withoat  change. 
In  November  of  this  year,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  North  £idia  was  held  at  Fn^efa- 
""'  Important  questions,  concerning  the 
n  of  Christ  in  India,  received  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  its  members. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Jamieson  visited  this  conntry, 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  motherless 
children  ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilson  and  family  also 
returned,  on  account  of  Mm.  Wilson's  health ; 
and  Miss  Yaodervoer  came  home  also  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health  ;  Mr.  Morrison  having 
regained  his  health,  returned  to  India  with  his 
wife;  Mr.  Rudolph,  a  German  teacher,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  India,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Lodiana  Mission, 
and  Mr.  Rudolph  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  A  new  station  was  formed  at  Agra ; 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  chareh 
at  Allahabad  having  removed  to  that  ci^ 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  government  offices; 
they  were  reomanized  as  a  church,  with  other 
members,  making  in  all  fifteen,  under  the  ado- 
isterial  charge  of  the  miffiionariea.  At  Fot- 
tegurh,  the  number  of  ehnrch  manbeis  re- 
ported  was  thirty-fonr.  At  Allahabad,  a 
church  building,  78  feet  bv  45,  was  erected ; 
while,  to  the  communion  of  the  chorcb  itself, 
ras  stated  that  from  its  commbncement 
inty-foor  persons  had  beoi  admitted,  filty- 
of  whom  were  received  on  the  pi-oftsmoo 
of  their  faith.  The  GovernmMt  college  at 
Allahabad  was  transferred  to  the  mission,  and 
the  Christian  religion  and  books  became  a 
part  of  the  daily  study  of  the  scholars. 

Early  in  1847,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Augostos 
H.  Sedey  and  David  Irving  and  their  wives, 
and  Mr.  Robert  M.  Munnis,  licentiate  preadt- 
er,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  their  way  to  the 
Furrahhabad  Miseion.  Mr.  Jamieson,  on  his 
return  to  hia  field  of  labor,  with  his  wil^ 
reached  Calcutta  in  November.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell with  his  family  arrived  in  this  country  on 
a  visit,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  Mr. 
Rudolph  and  Golok  Nath  were  U'dained  as 
Evan^isls  by  the  Presbytery  of  I-^--— 


habad.  A  new  station  waa  formed  at  Jalao- 
dar,  in  the  Punjab,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Lodiana,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Go- 
lok Nath  and  a  native  teacher.  ChurcheB 
were  organized  at  Sabathu  and  Jalandar. 
Some  new  members  were  admitted  to  most  of 
the  churches ;  and  the  nnmber  reported  from 
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mil  the  Btatioiu,  bxc^  Agra  mi  Sahnmnpor, 
was  107. 

In  Jaaaiuj,  1848,  tlie  Ber.  A.  Alexander 
Hodge  and  tus  wife,  aod  the  Rot.  Chailee  W. 
Forman,  airifed  ia  India.  The  former  joioed 
the  Allahabad,  and  the  latter  the  Lodiana 
yiatrinn.  Iq  Kovember,  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Ilia  wire  reached  Calcutta,  on  their  return  to 
gahanmpar,  accompanied  bj  the  Rev.  John 
S.  Woo&de  and  bia  wife,  of  the  Reformed 
Frcebjtertan  Church, destioed  to  thcsame  sta- 
tion.   Ur.  Juliua  F.  UllmaD,  a  Qermao  teach- 


D,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Oospel    , 

the  Preebylery.  Mr.  Porter  returned  to  this 
countr;  oa  a  visit  with  bis  motherless  children, 
and  Mr.  Rankin  and  bh  family  came  home  oo 
accooot  of  his  iU-bealtb.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
called  to  her  r«et  while  on  her  retorn  to  this 
countiT  for  her  health.  A  new  station  was 
Ibrmed  at  Ambala,  a  citj  almost  eqodly  dis- 
tant from  Lodiana,  Sahamnpar,  and  Sabatbn, 
which  was  occupied  bj  Mr.  Jamiesoa  and  a 
native  catechist  Some  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  chniches,  and  a  few  were  snfr 
pended  &om  church  privileges.  The  second 
meeting  of  the  Synoa  of  North  India  was 
held  at  Agra,  in  December  of  this  year.  The 
minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  also  of  the  first 
meeting,  are  published  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
erj  Chronicle  of  November,  1849.  Tbey  will 
be  read  in  future  ^^es,  as  well  as  at  the  present 
time,  with  deep  interoit. 

In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Porter  retnmecl,  with 
his  wile,  to  his  field  of  labor ;  Mrs.  Rudolph 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  were  taken  to  their  rest ; 
and  Messrs.  Irving  and  Wray  and  their  fami- 
lies returned  to  ttiis  conntir  on  accoant  of 
health.  Mr.  UUman  received  ordination  Irom 
the  Fnfibyta^  of  Formkhabad,  and  John 
Hari,  a  native  calecbist,  was  licensed  U>  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Prcabjtcry  of  Allahabad. 
A  new  station  was  formed  at  lAhor,  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Punjab,  which  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Forman.  A  church  was 
orgaoiaed  at  Ambala,  and  a  special  work  of 
grace  was  manifested  at  Futtehgurb,  as  the 
resolt  of  which  thirty-three  members  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  cammanion  of  the  church.  The 
trhole  nomber  of  church  membera  reported 
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e  year  1850  was  marked  by  the  arrival 
in  India  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Orbison,  to 
join  the  Lodiana  Mission  ;  the  Rev.  Meeara. 
David  E.  Campbell  and  Robert  S.  Fullerton 
and  their  wives,  to  join  the  Purmkhabad  Mis- 
raou  ;  and  (he  Rev.  Messrs.  Lawrence  O.  Hay 
and  Horatio  W.  Shaw  and  their  wives,  to  be 
connected  with  the  Allahabad  Mission ;  and 
by  the  retnm  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Hodge 
and  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  healtK  and  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  whose  health  had  also  become 
impMred.^  The  nnmber  of  chorch  members  re- 
ported tins  year  waa  209. 


Mesan.  J.  Wilson  and  W.  H.  McAoIey  aod 
their  families  came  home  in  1851,  on  account 
of  health.  Mr.  Freeman,  with  his  wife,  ro- 
tamed  to  his  Geld  of  labor,  and  Messes.  Bo- 
dolph  and  nilman  were  married.  The  num- 
ber of  chorch  members  reported  tliis  year  was 
231. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Scott  made  a  visit  to  this 
country  on  account  of  his  children,  and  Mr. 
Newton  and  his  &mily  came  homo  on  accoant 
of  his  health.  The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Wiiliams 
embarked  for  India,  and  arrived  at  Agra  early 
in  the  following  year.  Schools  were  now 
established  at  this  city  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  persons  of  miied  parentage,  Earo- 
pean  and  native,  who  are  commonly  called 
bast  Indians,  a  class  of  growing  numbers,  in> 
(elligence,  and  influence.  The  members  of  the 
church,  according  to  the  reprat  of  this  year, 
were  255. 

The  bnilding^s  required  for  their  nse  wera 
purchased,  wiui  the  aid  of  very  handsome 
donations  from  the  late  lamented  Governor  of 
the  North-weetem  Provinces,  the  Hon.  J. 
Thomason,  and  other  English  friends.  One 
feature  of  the  missionary  cause  in  India  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  trul^  grati- 
fyitag.  From  the  begimiing  the  missjonaries 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many  of  the 
English  residents  in  that  conn  try— -civilians, 
officers  in  the  army,  and  others.  WiUi  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  work  in  progress,  they 
have  considered  it  their  privili^  to  promote 
it  by  their  sympathy,  influence,  and  very  lib- 
eral gills ;  and  thus  have  they  greatly  encooi^ 
aged  the  missionary  brethren,  gratified  tho 
friends  of  missions  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Scott,  with  his  wife,  retnmed 
to  India ;  Mr.  Orbison  was  married ;  and  Mis. 
Seeley  and  Mr.  Porter  were  called  to  their 
rest  The  work  of  the  missions  continued  to 
be  carried  forward  with  fidelity  and  zeal. 

The  preceding  sketch  conveys  a  very  inade- 
qnate  view  of  the  work  of  evangelisation 
which  our  brethren  in  India  have  been  permit- 
ted already  to  accomplish.  Besides  preaching 
statedly  at  their  varions  stations,  they  are 
accustomed  during  the  cold  months  of  each 
year  to  make  journeys  into  parts  of  the  coun- 
try not  yet  occupied,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  way  of  life  by  public  discoarsea,  conversa- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptares 
and  other  Christian  books.  To  thousands  of 
towns  and  villages  has  the  Gospel  been  pub- 
lished on  these  toors.  They  are  accustomed 
also  to  attend  the  Melas  held  at  particular 
times  and  places.  These  are  assemblages  of 
the  natives  for  religious  ceremtHiies,  bat  are 
attended  by  many  for  pnrpoees  of  trade  or 
amusement-— so  that  they  may  bo  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  fair.  Tbey  are  hdd  at  places  ac- 
counted holy,  snch  as  Hardwar,  where  the 
Ganges  eatm  the  plains,  and  Allahabad, 
where  the  Ganges,  the  Jnmna,  and  acootdii^ 
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to  the  native  tndition  a  third  river,  invidble, 
unito  their  atreams.  Immense  crowds,  aiDouat- 
iiw  to  bandreda  of  thonssiids,  incladiag  many 
pi%rimB  and  viiitort  troia  tha  most  diatant 
parts  of  the  land,  attend  the  more  celebrated 
of  these  Meioa ;  and  there  are  nameroaB  others 


Jrinj'  towns  and  vill^ea.  They  afford 
oppbrtonitiea  for  widelj  disseminating  the 
knowledge  of  the  Goapei.  The  good  innnence 
exerted  m  this  way  will  not  be  known  nntil 
the  great  dav  rereala  it,  bnt  sometimes  it  is 
signally  displayed.  An  aged  Brahmin  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  Jabbelpore  to  attend 
the  Mela  at  Allahabad,  a  joamey  of  sercral 
hnndred  miles,  to  wash  away  his  sins  in  the 
Ganges.  There  he  heard  a  discourse  \ij  one 
of  the  missionaries,  which  shooif  his  faith  in 
Hindooism.  He  retnraed  home  without  hav- 
ing had  an  intervieif  with  the  misionary,  and 
was  led  by  the  persaaeioil  of  a  Qazi  to  stody 
the  Koran ;  but  be  found  in  Hohammedanism 
no  rest  for  his  troubled  mind.  Having'  by 
some  means  obtained  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  carcfdlly  studied  its  lessons,  and 
tanght  them  to  his  only  dingbter.  At  this 
point,  an  English  (fliccr  became  acquainted 
with  him, and  found  that  he  had  renounced  his 
own  religion,  and.  was  sincerely  seeking  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  face 
of  many  difficnitice.  A  Hindi  Bible  for  him 
was  requested  from  one  of'  the  missionaries  at 
Agra,  and  thus  his  history  became  known  to 
the  missiooaiy  brethren. 

Another  means  of  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  the  Chrbtian  religion  has  been  aficvdcd  by 
the  press.  Numerous  tracts  and  catechisms, 
in  varioos  Hindoo  dialects,  and  some  larger 
works,  have  been  published.  The  Way  of 
Life,  by  Dr.  Hodge,  translated  into  Hindus- 
tani ;  another  work,  with  a  similar  tiUe,  by  a 
German  missionary ;  a  translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran into  Hindnatani,  with  noies  in  refutation 
of  ite  errora;  the  Weatminsler  Confession  of 
Faith ;  a  volume  of  hymns ;  revised  editions 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Eiodos,  chap- 
ters 1-20,  and  Psalms,  and  most  of  the  New 
Testament,  into  Punjabi,  by  Messrs.  Newton 
and  Janvier,  are  imong  the  larger  works  is- 
sued by  the  press.  The  whole  amount  of 
printing  at  LMiana  and  Allahabad  from  the 
Deginning  is  over  one  hundred,  millions  of 
pBgee,  of  which  the  sacred  writings  form  a 
large  portion.  By  means  of  these  ChristiM 
books  a  large  amount  of  truth,  subversive  of 
idolatry  and  Mohammedanism,  and  setting 
forth  the  true  religion,  has  been  widely  diflused. 
Some  striking  examples  of  good  which  has 
been  done  in  this  way,  sometimes  in  places  litr 
remote  fl\)m  the  stations  of  our  brethren,  have 
been  reported  in  their  letlers. 

Still  another  im^rtant  agency  hag  been  the 
schools  of  the  missions.  These  have  been  sup- 
ported from  the  iK^nning,  it  having  been  con- 


sidered from  the  commencement  of  ^  work 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  train 
an  a  native  ministry ;  and  the  Dumber  of 
scholars  has  gradually  increased  nntil,  u 
staled  in  the  report  of  1854,  about  two  thon- 
sand  nino  handred  of  the  native  youth  an  now 
under  instruction.  A  few  of  the  scholsrs  ue 
in  elementary  schools,  bat  most  of  them  are  io 
schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  and  all  of  tboi 
have  been  brought  in  gr«ates  or  le»  d^iee 
under  the  inflneoce  of  Christian  inglnicliai 
and  example.  A  large  proportion  of  then 
have  become  convinced  of  the  folly,  and  b 
some  measure  of  the  sin,  of  idola^.  Hun  of 
them  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  true  religion ;  some  of  them  hare 
become  the  professed  foUowets  (rf  onr  Lxd, 
and  a  few  are  laboriog  in  varioos  wajs— one 
I  ordained  minister,  others  as  teachers,  cs- 
techists,  and  Scripture-read«TS — to  bring  thdi 
countrymen  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesns  Christ 
OS  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

The  preaching  of  the  Qoepel  in  these  mis- 
ans  has  not  been  in  vain,  as  the  preceding 
statements  have  shown.  It  is  villi  sincEie 
thanksgiving  that  we  can  refer  to  stiil  snotlta 
and  more  impreffiive  proof  of  the  blessiiig  of 
God  on  the  laoors  of  his  aervantB,-'the  Cam 
tian  life  and  the  dying  testimony  of  sopn  of 
the  converts,  to  the  power  of  divine  grace;  An 
atlbcting  and  beautifol  little  memoir  was  pnb- 
Ibhed  by  Mr.  Warren,  a  few  yeais  mo,  of 
Jatni,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Allanahail 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Brabmio,  bat  she 
became  a  child  of  God.  In  all  the  relatinii 
and  events  of  life,  her  deportment  was  eiem- 
plary.  And  when  called  at  length  to  pm 
over  Jordan,  she  was  supported  by  a  good 
hope  through  grace.  Mr.  Warren,  with  ten- 
der caution,  had  apprised  her  of  the  probabh 
termination  of  her  disease  ;  and  he  adds,  "I 
was  delighted  to  Gnd  that  she  had  thought  of 
it,  and  bod  come  to  feel  willing  that  Gkd 
should  do  with  her,  as  to  life  just  u  te 

S leased.  I  questioned  her  cloedy,  and  set 
eath  and  the  judgment  before  her  pkinly; 
bnt  her  nerves  were  firm,  her  eye  clear,  and 
her  voice  calm  and  steady  :  '  1  know  Christ, 
and  can  tallj  and  completely  trust  him  in  all 
things.  He  keepe  my  mind  in  perfect  P***?^ 
I  saw  her  often,  and  always  fonnd  htr  t» 
same."  She  was  enabled  to  resign  htr  sont 
her  husband  and  her  child  to  the  care  of  her 
Father  in  heaven,  and  at  the  early  age_« 
twenty-two  she  departed  joyfully  to  be  mlh 
Christ.  Another  example  hardlv  les  sinkmg 
was  presented  in  the  Christian  death  of  a  na- 
tive catechist  at  Saharunpnr.  Hie  mifflionwj 
Iriend,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  frequent  m«1 
moat  pleasing  interviews  with  him  on  hu 
death-bed,  gives  a  very  interesting  accoMt  of 
his rebgiouB views  and  hopes :  "I  asked  hun 
if  hewasafrMd  todiel  '  No,  sir,' be  said,  I 
am  not  now  afraid.  .  .  .  I  am  now  ftUlj  recon- 
ciled to  the  will  of  God.    IdonotwBhtou™ 
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lODga  Id  thia  unrnl  world.'    On  bein^  aaked 
where  his  hopes  for  salvation  were  placed,  he 


the 


■plied  emphatieally, '  On  Christ  alone :  he  is 
le  only  Savionf,  and  I  know  he  will  not  dis- 


appoint mj  hopes  ; '  and  then,  hnrstiog  ii 
tears,  he  said,  '  0  air,  how  ranch  I  owe  to  ^d  I 
Yon  are  the  means  of  leading  me  to  Christ, 
and  of  instmcting  me  and  saving  mj  soal.' 
Thia  was  so  mncb  more  than  I  bad  expected,  it 
waa  tDO  anch  for  me,  and  we  both  wept  toge- 


ther. At  that  moroeot  I  Uionght  that  thia  wm 
more  than  enoagh-to  compensate  me  tot  all 
the  tittle  trials  I  have  ever  been  called  to  ea- 
dure  as  a  missiooarj.  I  conid  have  changed 
places  with  dear  Samnel,  to  enjoy  hia  happi- 
nesi  and  aaenrance  of  hope."  Examples  ula 
these  are  precioos  seals  of  the  fikvor  of  HeaTett 
towards  the  miaaionarj  work. — Lourrie't  Mann- 
al  of  Mittiom. 
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WEOfTAN  MiBSiOHAST  Socibty^Fot  man; 
jreara  Dr.  Coke  bad  desired  to  enter  India  as  a 
missionary  field,  hat  the  keys  of  India  were  in 
tlie  bands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they 
kept  them  with  the  same  jealous  care  as  the; 
^d  the  keva  of  their  conntin^-hoDsea.  The 
Doctor  had  often  aonnded  individoals  of  the 
Company,  but  without  eStct.  The  island  of 
Ceylon,  not  being  in  the  Company's  charter, 
became  the  object  of  Dr.  Coke's  attention  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  prepare  the  way  for 
entrance  into  India.  Finding  ccrtiun  gentle- 
men, high  in  office,  willing  to  enconrage  the 
6oej>el  m  the  East,  Dr.  Coke  became  satisSed 
.  of  bis  call  to  go,  provided  he  coald  find  sis 
joang  men  of  hopeful  talents  willing  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  work.  Hevaitcd  on  the 
late  Dr.  BDchanon,  and  consulted  hbn  on  the 
sabject  And  when  his  intentions  became 
known,  five  preachers  already  in  the  work, 
expressed  their  readiness  to  go.  To  theae 
vere  added  Benjamin  ClonKh.a  local  preacher. 
The  conference  conld  not  ont  approve  of  the 
plan,  as  Providence  obvionsiy  opened  the  way : 
the  Doctor  beinp  willing  if  necessary  to  bE»i 
the  expense  of  tie  oatfit,  which  amoooted  to 
(tbove  £6000.  After  the  conference  of  1813,  he 
assembled  the  six  brethren  in  London,  and  pro> 
cored  them  a  Portognese  tutor,  together  with 
n  printing-press  and  typ«,  as  one  or  two  of 
tbe  tniadonaries  andeTstood  the  art  of  printing. 


Their  books,  clothes  and  other  necessaries, 
were  fiimished  Haitahle  for  a  permanent  rea- 
dence  in  India.  Having  established  them- 
selvea  in  Cej'lon  they  soon  tamed  their  thonghls 
to  the  continent  of  India,  where  Qod  semed 
to  be  opening  their  way ;  and  it  waa  decided 
that  Jar.  Lyneh,  the  senior  miinonary,  should 
proceed  to  Madras,  which  he  did,  Jan.  25,1617, 
taking  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from 
persons  of  the  highest  consideration  at  Colnni- 
bo,  to  their  friends  at  the  presiden^,  wbich 
insured  for  him  a  kind  reception.  His  piet; 
and  zeal  soon  endeared  him  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Chriatianit^,  and 
Madras  became  to  turn,  in  a  short  time,  a 
scene  of  considerable  oeefulneaa. 

''Jfr.  *  Stn.  Homer  arrived  in  Bomba;,  in 
Sept«nber,  1817,  and  the  di^  following  were 
kindly  received  by  Sir  Evan  Ncpean,  the  gov- 
ernor. On  the  same  da;  be  waited  upon  iJie 
Bishop  of  Oakaitta  who  ezpreaaed  bia  good 
opinion  of  the  Wal  and  conduct  of  theWral^- 
an  misaioDaries  in  Cc;lon,  and  wished  Mr. 
Horner  equal  saccess  at  Bombav.  Mr.  Homer 
immediately  applied  himself  to  tne  study  of  the 
Mahratta  language  noder  the  tuition  of  a  Brab- 
min.  He  soon  acquired  the  hnguage,  and 
b^an  to  preach  to  the  people :  ne  also  gather- 
ed a  school  of  fif^  boys,  to  whose  instruction 
be  devoted  himaeIC  In  1819  the  Eogliah  and 
Malabar  school  of  Mr.  Lynch  was  attended  b; 


150  children,  and  the  MahrstU  Echool  of  Mr. 
Homer  bad  180.  In  coDse^aence  of  applior 
tion  IVom  Enropean  Tcsideats  at  Bangalore  and 

Seringapatam,  in  the  presidency  of  ModrsB, 
Mr.  Haole  and  Mr.  ^  Mrt.  Motcatt  were  ap- 
pointed b;  the  iniBBionai7  committee  to  proceed 
to  those  BtatioDS,  Mr.  Clote  haviog  b^ea  pre- 
viooslf  directed  to  oasist  Mr.  Lynch  at  HatlraB. 
On  the  19th  May,  1820,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Mowatt, 
and  Hr.  Hooie  embarked  at  Gravesend,  in  the 
Tatijore,  a  private  trader,  in  company  with 
Sir  Richard  bttely,  Ohief-jnstice  of  Ueylon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  of  the  Chnrch  of  England 
Hiaeionary  Society,  and  Adam  Hnnhi  Bathaua 
and  Alexander  Derma  Bama,  two  Bndhist 
pnesls,  who  had  been  educated  and  baptized 
in  England  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  under  the 
mnction  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Commit- 
tee. On  the  5th  of  Sept«mber,  the  vessel  an- 
chored off  the  river,  near  Batticaloa.  The  day 
following  having  landed  eome -baggage,  they 
weighed  anchor,  bnt  had  not  sailed  far  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendons  storm, 
in  which  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning, 
Mid  they  escaped  with  the  loee  of  everything 
on  board.  In  1821  both  the  miesionariea  were 
obliged  to  leave  Bombav  on  account  of  afflic- 
tioD.  Bat  at  Madras  the  brethren  were  ena- 
bled to  labor  with  considerable  encouragement, 
where  they  had  then  147  pctaons  anit»l  with 
them  in  church  fellowship,  and  4  schools  which 
were  well  attended,  Instructions  being  communi- 
cated in  Tamil  and  £n(rlish.  In  1823  Seringor 
eiim  was  added  to  the  Ust  of  stations,  Mr.  Hoole 
pg  placed  there.  So  that  this  year  they 
were  r^Iarly  established  at  Madrai,  where 
they  had  four  miBaionariee,  at  Bongofore,  where 
tltey  had  one,  at  Negapatam,  where  they  bad 
two,  and  one  ot  SeringaptUam ;  the  number  of 


erected  nbe  or  ten  chapels,  with  as  many 
Bchools;  one  of  the  chapela  and  two  of  the 
schools  being  at  St.  Thomas'i  Jtfownf.  In  1627 
the  Bchoolshadincreascd  to  le,  with  642  child- 
ren, and  the  church  members  to  251,  bnt  port 
of  this  increase  of  the  nieinb«ra  had  arieen  Irom 
the  Dumber  of  piota  soldiers  in  regimentE 
which  had  -been  juat  landed  in  India,  on  ac- 
coontof  the  war  then  raging  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  Burmese,  daring  which  i^./iuZnni 
and  his  devoted  wife  were  soflering  snch  "  fiery 
trials,"  at  (he  hands  of  the  latter  power.    In 

r portion  as  the  natives  bcRan,  on  conviction, 
attach  themselves  to  {heir  societies,  the 
naoal  trials  are  narrated  by  the  missionaries. 
Many  of  the  converts  hod  to  endore  the  keen- 
est persecution,  and  all  the  injuries  connected 
with  loes  of  caste,  and  expulsion  from  their 
fiunilies ;  but  by  thejr  faith  and  patience  they 
showed,  thot  th^  willingly  "  counted  alt  things 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  tiie  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesos  th^  Lord." 

In  1630  the  nmnber  of  missionaries  w 
nine ;  of  schools  25  j  and  of  scbokre  1,000,  of 


whom  many  were  females ;  with  314  memhoi 
in  Socie^.  This  year  Colpitis  wu  added  (o 
the  list  of  stations,  with  Mean-  FtreM  lai 
Hodton  as  the  laborers  there.  They  openttd 
chi^y  among  the  Fortogoeee  and  Bengalee 
inhabitants  of  that  dty,  and  soon  found  a 
wide  and  promiBiog  field  of  labor,  both  amaaf 
the  young  and  the  adult  population.  Tiro 
years  afterwards,  however,  the  coounitlee  m 
London  considered  that  this  mis^oa  had  not 
presented  those  results  which  would  warraiit 
Its  continnance.  The  station  was  given  np, 
Mr.  Percival  being  sent  to  Ceylon,  and  Mr. 
Hodson  to  Bangalore. 

A  native  ministry  was  raised  np  ftom  tho 
ranks  of  the  local  preachers,  who  coopoltd 
with  their  European  brethren  in  peaching 
Christtotheircountiymen.  The printingjrM 
was,  meanwhile,  at  work,  difiii^ng  a  CanBtiio 
literature  among  the  people,  and  quietly  uad(!^ 
mining  their  systems  of  falsebood  and  pollu- 
tion, which  had  stood  for  ages,  only  to  depnTO 
and  oppress  their  wretched  adherents. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  Rev.  JonaiAun  Ctw 
iher  was  appointed  General  Snperictendest  ot 
the  India  Missions.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Best,  Jenkins,  Male,  tiriffiHi. 
and  Foi,  and  tieir  families.  After  ehipwredt 
and  much  sufforinK,  they  at  length  arrived  ip 
safety.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  aa  an  eiempfi- 
fication  of  tho  advantages  derived  to  the  mif- 
sionary  cause  from  the  Utaiogiad  Inslitit'O*' 
fonuded  by  the  Wesleyans  only  three  yean 
before,  that  these  five  missionaries  having  been 
Btndents  in  the  Theological  Lutitution,  W 
gained  such  a  knowle^e  of  the  Tatni  tea 
Canarae  languages  before  their  embarkation, 

at  on  their  arrival  in  India,  four  of  (hem 

mediately  commenced  preaching  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Tamil.  This  year  several  coDVOsions 
took  place  ajnong  the  natives,  and  they  "oe 
received  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by  public 
baptism  at  Madras.  One  of  these  cases  josti- 
fies  a  more  extended  notice-  Arumaffl  Tm- 
biran  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  TanjonJ, 
in  Southern  India,  so  much  celebrated  for 
numerous  and  splendid  temples,  and  for  a  po^ 
ulation  inveteralely  attached  to  caste  »w 
heathen  superstitions.  He  was  bora  of  highlj 
respectable  parents,  and  bad  the  advantages  n 
what  is  esteemed  among  hia  couutrvmen,  as  a 
;ood  education.  He  was  zealous  atove  m»BJ 
lis  equals,  in  seeking  knowledge,  but  appean 
lever  to  have  been  satined  in  the  d^iadatiffli 
of  heathen  worship.  At  a  very  early  age  ht 
tost  his  parents,ADd  became  united  to  the  sect 
of  Siva,  under  a  celebrated  gonroo,  one  of  his 
relatives.  After  making  pilgrimages  of  many 
thousand  miles,  be  come  back  to  the  land  o' 
his  birth.  There  he'hod  time  for  refleetiOD. 
In  those  moments  when  he  brought  to  mind 
what  he  had  passed  through,  and  how  all  hi) 
companions  that  had  set  out  with  him  on  thOM 
weary  pilgrimages  bad  perished,  some  by  feven 
some  t^  wild  beasts,  and  be  only  left  aliv^  hii 


sunt  was  agitated,  and  he  groaned  within 
himself  with  disqnietnde  of  conscieoce.  He 
conversed  with  several  native  Christians,  and 
heard  the  Gospel  from  the  lijisof  its  miniatcre. 
He  felt  the  appeals  of  Christians  against  the 
besotted  maxims  and  usages  of  a  defiling  bte- 
tem  of  heathenism,  whose  vain  sacrifices  and 
bloody  oi^es  proclaim  in  ercrjf  high  place 
that  its  worship  is  that  of  devils,  ana  not  of 
the  Ime  God.  The  conversion  of  one  of  hig 
pnpils  was  the  means  of  leading  to  the  Gist 
iDtervtew  between  Sambrian  and  Mr.  Carver. 
Bis  intelligent  mind  soon  opened  to  convic- 
tion, and  he  at  once  entered  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  the  clainiB  of  Christianity,  and  the 
nsnlt  was  his  conversion.  He  soon  evidenced 
his  gincerity  by  sacrificing  all  for  Christ 
This  aroused  the  bitterest  opposition.  Several 
of  bis  former  disciples,  a^ted  bv  other  hea- 
then, attempted  to  carry  him  off  by  force 
aJid  an  appeal  hod  to  be  made  to  the  protec 
tion  of  the  law.  In  the  conrt-hoose,  before 
the  magistrate,  and  a  mnltitnde  of  his  fellow- 
cowitrynien,  he  "witnessed  a  good  confession." 
He  appeared  in  the  conrt  in  his  heathen  robes 
for  the  last  time,  only  that  he  might  be  iden- 
tified there  as  the  head  of  his  order.  On  that 
occasion  be  rose  and  addressed  the  magistrate 
as  follows : 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  man  well  bnowo  in  Madras, 
having  resided  in  this  dty  since  1824.  I  was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Tanjoie.  I  was  united 
when  very  yonog  to  the  sect  of  Siva,  in  whose 
robes  I  appear  before  you  this  day.  For  many 
TCors  I  was  engaged  in  traveling  by  way  of 
X>elhi,  and  other  great  cities,  to  the  holy  places 
of  the  Hindoos.  I  dwelt  tbiee  years  at  Casi 
in  Bengal,  thence  I  traveled  along  the  coast 
to  Maias,  by  way  of  Jnggemant.  I  viated 
all  the  holy  places  in  tbe  sonth  of  India,  and 
went  by  Ramiseram  to  Ceylon,  visited  Hannar, 
Colombo,  Candy,  the  holy  places  called  Kat' 
teragao,  on  the  east  side  of  Ceylon,  and  re- 
tomed  by  Batticaloa,  Trincomallee,  and  Jafiha, 
to  the  continent.  Fitly  years  of  my  life  have 
been  thns  spent.  I  soaght  all  heathen  books, 
bnt  fonnd  notkingfijr  the  stml.  I  have  tanght 
tnanf  hnndred  disciples,  as  yoa  know,"  (for  the 
magistrate  knew  bun  well,  and  congratnlated 
the  missionary  on  having  sach  a  convert) 
He  continaed  :  "  I  fonnd  nothing  in  heathen 
boob,  in  heathen  temples,  in  heaUien  ceremo- 
nies to  saliify  the  loui.  I  met  with  this  minis- 
ter, (pointing  to  Mr.  Carver,)  and  he  opened  to 
my  ondetBtanding  tbe  way  of  salvation,  the 
treasnres  of  the  Scriptnres ;  they  suited  my 
dissattfied  heart ;  I  went  a^in  and  again  to 
the  missionarf ;  I  determined  to  abandon 
heathenism.  By  heathenism  I  got  money  in 
abnndance,  and  honors.  I  was  worshiped  by 
my  disciples ;  bnt  my  soni  sunk  back  at  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Qod  of  whom  I  had 
heanl.  I  knew  not  bow  to  escape  from  my 
heathen  fV'iends  and  disciples,  who  were  about 
me  on  every  side,  when  this  minister,  sir. 
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(looking  at  the  magistrate  with  great  respect 
and  firmneSB,)  oflbred  me  an  asylom,  a  place  in 
tbe  Mission  premises.  There,  dr,  I  went  of 
my  men  frie  Aoitt,  there  I  was  when  the 
heathen  made  the  violent  attempt  to  carry  me 
away  by  force,  there  I  wish  to  remain  and  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jetus ;  to  teach  others 
also  of  this  Savionr,  as  some  little  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  having  tanght  so  many 
heathen  disciples  a  false  way  in  time  past." 

The  circnmstance  of  one  who  had  occupied 
so  high  a  station  renonncing  his  honois  and 
emoluBients,  and  subjecting  himself  to  reproach 
and  persecution,  for  the  sake  of  Christianilr, 
awoke  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  his  Potm,  m 
which  he  contmsted  Cbristionity  and  Leatheur 
ism,  was  eagerly  inquired  after,  and  exten- 
sively read.  Three  editions  in  a  few  weeks 
could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  Every  one 
wanted  a  copy ;  they  were  carried  far  and 
wide  by  the  natives,  snn^  in  the  streets, 
and  even  read  by  the  children ;  until  the 
spirit  of  the  heathen  was  excited  to  opposi- 
tion. The  American  missionaries  at  Madras 
printed  an  edition  of  1.0,000  copies,  besides  an 
edition  published  by  the  Madras  Religions 
Tract  Society.  From  80,000  to  100,000  copies 
were  distributed  in  a  liw  months.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  this  distin- 
guished individnal  was  so  great,  that  a  En- 
-"-ean  missionary,  who  had  spent  forty  years 

ndia,  and  who  was  present  at  his  baptism, 
declared"  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  like  it  be- 
fore."   The  mitsionaries  dihgently  improved 

increasing  opportunities,  which  this  event 
had  affiirded,  for  prosecuting  the  work  among 
the  natives. 

I,  Qoobee,  in  the  Mysore  eountey, 

iied  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
lodson  appointed'to  that  station. 
In  a  few  months  after  he  was  enabled  to  open 
a  mission  in  the  dty  of  Mysore.  In  the  older 
stations  in  India  therehad  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  professing  Christians,  several 
of  tbe  heathens  were  baptized,  the  public  ser- 
vices were  well  attended^  and  the  Bcnools  were 

a  prosperous  condition. 

About  this  time  the  various  Bocieties  in 
Sonth  India  were  greatly  agitated  by  the  sub- 
ject of  aulc ;  but  the  universal  decision  of 
tbe  missionaries  of  all  denominations  was,  that 
this  odious  distinction  should  be  abolished,  so 
far  as  tbe  church  of  Christ  was  concerned.  In 
this  year  arrangements  were  made  to  establish 
on  the  C-oromandel  coast  an  inatitntion  for 
training  a  native  ministry,  from  the  operation 
of  whicn  much  assistance  was  expected  in  ad- 
vancing the  work  of  Ood. 

In  1839,  tbe  Bev.  Messrs.  JrfAur,  (now  one 
of  the  General  Secretaries  of  tbe  WesltTan 
Missionary  Society,)  Squarebridge,  Garret,  and 
Pme,  were  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  Indian 
Mission,  and  extend  its  operations  by  planting 
new  stations.  Mr.  Arthur  was  sent  to  Qoobee 
and  Mr.  Sqnaicbridge  to  aauat  Mr.  Hodsm  at 


IKyeoK.  A  printiiiff-preEa  was  alEo  lorwarded 
to  Bftngaloie,  to  assiBt  the  mi»oniiri(«  to  meet 
tlie  increased  demand  for  Christian  books  and 
tractg  in  the  CaoaKse  laognages.  In  1641, 
thirf  missioD  esperienced  a  paioAi]  rednction 
in  its  strength  and  efRciency.  Mr.  Square- 
bridge  died  of  cholera  at  CooDghtill,  Mr.  Foi 
vae  also  called  t6  hin  reward ;  while  Ur. 
Oyer  and  Mr.  Arthur  were  both  obliged  to 
return  borne  on  accomit  of  the  foilnre  of  tbetr 
health ;  the  corainittee,  however,  were  enabled 
dnring  the  next  ^ear  partially  to  eopply  the 
TacanciM  thns  created,  by  the  appoiDtment  of 
Mesere.  Hardy  and  Simdrrmn.  This  year  a 
perfect  font  of  Canaresc  type  waa  prepsjed  in 
London  for  the  me  of  the  miEsioo.  The  bcad- 
Bcbool  in  MjEoro  [tbe  capital,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  70,000,)  is  patronized  and  supported 
thy  the  Rajah,  mnch  to  the  diepleasore  otniaay 
of  the  Brahmina  of  bis  court  He  baa  showD 
mnch  interest  in  some  of  tbe  operations  of  the 
HIsdoD ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  Ihat  this  exam- 
pie  of  the  relaxation  of  Hindoo  bigotry  will 
be  followed  by  many  of  bia  subjects.  In  this 
year,  also,  the  officers  of  the  Second  EegimCct 
of  Native  Infantry  erected  a  chnpel  at  the 
French  Kockg  Cantonment,  about  five  milea 
N.  E.  of  Scringapatam,  and  presented  it, 
through  Mr.  Hodson,  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Oowther  having  to  Tetnm  home  in 
1843,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Boberte  succeeded  him. 
The  next  year  three  moro  missionaries  were 
sent  out 

The  opposition  awakened  about  this  time 
amon^  the  Brahmins  and  olhere,  showed  that 
the  mieBionaiiee  were  making  a  decided  im- 
pression opon  tbe  minds  of  the  popnlation,  and 
this  was  further  evident  by  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  professing  Christians, 
and  in  the  eagemeea  with  which  the  people  at 
large  availed  themselves  of  the  instmction 
afforded  in  tbe  Mission  schools.  The  prea  at 
Bangalore  was  meanwhile  diligently  employed ; 
tbe  amount  oF  it£  imnes  this  year  m  the  Cano- 
rese,  Sanscrit,  and  English  languages  was  over 
843,000  pages ;  in  the  next  year  it  was  922,000 
pages;  and  in  1851  and  1852  it  was  nearly 
two  millions  of  pages  in  each  year  ;  f-'    -  - 

100,000  of  the  Canarese  people,  with 

less  regularity,  had  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them  bv  the' missionaries.  In  1849  a  Canarese 
Brahmin  of  high  caste,  with  several  other  — 
verts,  were  baptized  in  Mysore. 

After  thirty  years  of  devoted  labor  among 
the  Hindoos,  in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India, 
tbe  Jlev.  Joseph  Eoberta  was  called  from  his 
work  to  his  eternal  rest  Mr.  Boberts  received 
his  first  appointment  to  the  East  in  the  year 
1818.  Hisvigorofmind  made  tbe  acquisition 
of  the  languages  in  which  he  had  to  labor  a 
work  of  comparative  ease ;  and  his  frank  and 
generous  nature  endeared  him  to  bis  coUeagoes, 
and  to  all  classeB  of  the  inhabituits  of  Ceylon, 
for  whose  spiritnal  benefit  and  salvation  he 
labored  for  many  ycara  with  &ithAilnesE  and 


zeeL  In  1833  he  published  a  moat  intfrestb^ 
vohime,  entitled, "  Orieobd  Illustrations  of  tho 
Sacred  Scriptures,"  which  reached  a  seoond 
edition,  and  has  been  very  much  read  and  ad- 
mired, as  a  remarkable  cl^ter  in  the  histn; 
of  the  human  mind,  nod  as  throwing  li^ht 
on  nnmerons  passages  of  holy  Scripture,  which 
has  brought  out  thdr  meaning  with  pecoliar 
beauty  and  force.  Be  also  executed  some 
translations  from  the  Tamil  langnage,  which 
were  pnblished  by  the  Oriental  TnaiAoion 
Societi/  in  London,  connected  with  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Socitty  for  Great  Britain  and  Irdand, 
of  which  society  he  was  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber from  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  the 
East  In  the  year  1843  he  succeeded  the  Bev. 
Jonathan  Orowther  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Society's  Mission  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  la  this  vast  field  he  found  ample  em- 
ployment for  his  sanctified  energies,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  work  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  devotion.  In  preaching  the  v<xA  of 
God  both  to  Europeans  and  natives,  and  in  the 
performance  of  pastoral  duties,  he  was  inde&li- 
gablc,  OS  well  as  in  the  superintendence  of 
schoolafor  childreD.andcatecliffnienclassesfor 
fonng  people.  Though  necessarily  engaged 
—  the  management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of 

;  mission  under  his  direction,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  tbe  Committee  of  the  Madras 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  of  its  Translation 
Committee,  and  of  several  other  religious  and 
charitable  associations.  In  addition  to  his 
other  engagements,  he  prepared  a  lucid  and 
comprehensive  "Treatise  on  Caste,  and  its 
bearing  on  Christianity  and  Missions,"  which 
was  punlished  in  England  a  few  years  ago ;  he 
also  contributed  to  the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals,  several  valu- 
able GEsa^  on  Paganism  and  Fopeiy,  and  on 
other  BD^ects  connected  with  the  work  of  mis- 
sions. The  labors  and  anxieties  connected 
with  the  important  position  he  held,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  weighed  down  his  frame  and 
shortened  bis  earthly  career.  He  sunk  into 
\,  exhausted  mainly  by  the  toils  and 
confiTcta  of  the  miesionaty  hfe.  His  excellent 
widow,  Mrs.  Roberts,  continued  in  India  to 
render  the  aid  of  her  valuablo  experience  and 
services  in  the  superintendence  of  the  native 
female  schools. 

As  an  evidence  of  the.  impression  produced 
in  favor  of  education  upon  the  minds  of  the 
population  of  Mwort,  it  may  be  stated  that  an 
Di^ent  petition  A'Om  that  city  was  presented 
to  lie  Weslcyan  Ccoference,  held  in  Bradford 
in  1853,reane£tiDg  the  establishment  of  a  first- 
clesa  EngLsh  school  among  them.  IHuB  re> 
markable  and  interesting  document  occupied 
manv  folios  of  India  paper  of  a  large  ax, 
neatly  backed  with  bine  ribbon.  It  was  ■ 
petition  trtym  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mysore,  written  in 
the  Canarese  language,  with  an  English  trass- 
lation,  and  signed  by  3,340  persons,  in  nmi 


dm^eiit  langoa^  Itiepramted 
tlieir  ereat  deaira  to  bave  an  Eng- 
lish Mhool  for  their  childreo,  and 
leqaestcd  that  one  might  bti  eatab- 
]khed;  atating  that,  by  so  doinj, 
"  great  fauie  and  merit  would  accroe 
to  their  benefactors."  If  a  qualified 
teacher  u»d  half  tho  expensea  could 
be  provided  by  the  Conference, 
the  nearer  of  the  docninent  enga- 
ged on  belkalf  of  the  natives  of  Mj- 
eore,  that  thor  would  ruse  the  re- 
mainder. This  accomplished,  a 
monthly  groat  of  thirty  pounds 
would  be  given  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Mysore  Commiffiioner.  It  was 
listened  to  with  deep  interest  and 
attention  by  the  Conference,  and 
the  request  granted.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  an  aa- 
aembly  of  Chriettian  minislers  has 
received  a  similar  petition  from  such 
a  number  of  heathens  and  ^osul- 
mans,  requesting  the  benefits  of  odu- 
catioD  at  thedr  hands,  and  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  prayer  of  the  Man 
of  Macedonia,  ■'  Come  over  and  help 
BS."  The  money  fw  this  interesting 
object  was  sabscribed,  and  a  valoa- 
ble  school  apparatus  provided  and 
taken  to  India  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  hy  Bcv.  B.  J.  Hardey. 
At  prraent,  Rev.  J),  Sanderson  is 
bnaih'  employed  in  London,  with 
Mr.  Watts,  the  ^po-fonnder,  in  pro- 
paring  new  fonts  of  Canoreae  type, 
Rtr  the  oEC  of  the  [uinting  establish- 
ment in  Bangalore,  which  will  fnr- 
ttier  increaae  its  elGciency,— already 
80  great,  that  few  provincial  offices 
in  England  send  oat  more  bcaatiftd 
■  work,  either  as  to  typography  or 
binding.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Qa^ 
rett  in  that  department  have  been 
<^  distinguish^  value  ;  and  Mr. 
SandosoD,  by  able  translations  of 
TCty  recondite  native  works,  has  done 
mnch  to  secure  to  the  Christian 
press  a  command  of  the  literatnre  of 
the  conntry. 

The   printing  establishment 
Bangalore  was  never  so  efficient,  and 
never  promised  sach  extensive  oae- 
fulness  as  at  the  present    During 
the  year  it  has  isued  59,446  publi- 
cations.   It  is  impomible  by  hnman 
arithmetic  to  calculate  the  real  bene- 
fit which  is  conferred  upon  India  bv 
this  one  establishment— CroirtAfr* 
Hislory  of  Mdhodiam ;  HooU'a  Mic- 
tion  to  Madriu ,-    W.  Arthur'i  Ra- 
mtniKmett  o/"  a  JMitswn  to  the  Si 
sore;  Tht  Ire^eyan  Mitsionary  ^ 
(IMS,  and  the  Ammal  Reports. — Ri 
W.  Bdtlkb. 
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Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Ujhioiuxt 
SociBTT.— Thia  soeieU  scot  out  Ect.  Thomas 

Jones,  in  November,  1840,  who  commeoced  a 
Btation  at  Cberrapnnji,  in  the  uorth-eoat  of 
Bengal,  iieor  Sjlhet,  among  the  Kassiaa,  one 
of  the  hill  tribee.  Other  miasioriaries  follow- 
ed, and  in  1850  another  station  was  com- 
menced at  Sjlhet  In  1852,  the  number  of 
commnnicaDta  at  the  tiro  stations  was  tncnty- 
eighL  Rev.  W.  Lewis  has  ti'anslated  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acta  into  Kassias ;  a 
tnoslation  of  Matthew,  hj  Mr.  Jones,  hav- 
ing been  previously  printed  in  the  Boman 
character.— W.  B. 

Ahebicah  Baptisi  Mission  amono  the  Te- 
LOooooB. — The  country  of  the  Teloogoos  lies  oa 
the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
stretches  nearly  800  miles  from  the  northern 

Cof  the  Camatic  to  the  iMrders  of  Orissa. 
Teloogoos  or  Telingas  arc  tielieved  to  be 
deacendonta  of  an  ancient  and  once  powcrfnl 
race  of  India,  andthoagh  now  subject  to  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  they  are  united  by  a  com< 
mon  language  and  common  traditions  as  one 
people.  Tliey  are  generally  estimated  at  up- 
varas  of  ten  millions  in  number,  of  whom 
thi^e  millions  dwell  within  the  Northern  Cir- 
care,  or  collectorates  of  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, while  the  remaining  part  are  under  the 
rule  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  or  Golcon- 
dah.  Beyond  this  region  also  they  ore  widely 
scattered  over  the  territory  of  Soathcrn  India, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Tanjore,  Mysore, 
and  the  dt^  of  Madras.  The  religion  of  the 
Teloogoos  IS  Brahminism,  and  the  system  of 
caste  is  established  among  them,  separating 
them  into  classes  and  ranks,  between  which  ' 
tercourse  is  impoesiblc.  Each  trade  or  oci 
pation  is  a  caste  by  itself,  and  its  members, 
with  tbeirfamilieeand  kindred, cannot  become 
connected,  nor  can  they  even  associate  with 
tiiose  belonging  1o  any  other. 

The  missiDD  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
uonary  Union  among  this  people  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  representations  of  Rev.  Amos  Sut- 
ton, of  the  English  General  Baptist  MisMon  " 
Orissa,  during  bis  visit  to  tlie  United  Stato  — 
1835.  The  London  Missionary  Society  hod 
stationed  its  earliest    missionaries  in    India 

among  the  Teloogoos,  but  in  conseoL ,_ 

their  death  and  other  causes,  the  whole  r^on 
had  been  abandoned.  Their  missionaries  and 
others  dwelling  in  the  neighboring  countries, 
bad  prepared  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
langoage,  and  had  translated  the  entire  Bible, 
of  which  the  New  Testament,  and  some  books 
of  the  Old,  had  beoi  pinted  in  two  editions, 
one  at  Berampore  ana  one  at  Madras.  The 
language  was  said  to  possess  nnosQal  copious- 
uees  and  variety,  and  the  people  to  be  among 
the  most  interesting  and  intelligent  to  be  found 

01  the  22d  of  September,  1835,  Rev.  Sa- 
maet  S.  Day  and  bis  wife,  and  Rev.  E.  L. 
Abbott  having  been  appointed  mis^onaries 


among  these  people,  sailed  for  Calcntta  in  the 
same  ship  which  bore  Rev.  Hr.  Malcolm,  tk* 
agent  of  the  Board  appointed  to  viat  the  mis- 
sions of  the  East,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Bnttoa,  who 
was  retnrniog  to  Orima.  Mr.  Abbott  Tts, 
on  bis  arrivid  at  Calcutta,  transferred  to  tke 
Karen  mission  iu  Burmah,  while  Mr.and  Mrs. 
Day  immediately  proceeded  to  Tizagapotam. 
where  they  euterea  npon  the  study  of  tne  lan- 
guage, with  the  aid  of  the  books  prepared  by 
the  missionaries  of  former  years.  Afl»  pac- 
ing several  months  in  acquiring  the  language 
and  observing  the  condition  of  the  cousty  and 
its  population,  Mr.  Day,  with  the  advice  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Maieom,  at  length,  in  March,  18Ji, 
filed  his  residence  at  Madras,  which,  thoDgh  it 
was  already  the  seat  of  more  than  one  mi»oii- 
ary,  yet  had  none  for  the  large  Tdoc^oo  popn- 
lation  of  tho  city  and  its  saburbs.  With  the 
aid  of  a  native  convert  whom  he  empla;ed,be 
established  three  schools,  containing  about 
seventy  scholars,  and  assisted  as  &r  as  he  WM 
able,  in  maintainiiig  public  worship  in  the  na- 
tive language,  and  also  preached  in  EngM 
and  distributed  tracts  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  to  those  of  the  population  who 
could  read.  In  1838,  a  church  of  eisteoi 
members,  English,  Eurasian,  Hindoo,  vni 
Burman,  was  oi^nized  at  Madrsa,  and  • 
branch  of  it,  comprising  soldiers  ot  &■  English 
regiment,  was  also  organized  at  Beliary.  The 
preaching  in  English  was  understood  by  mul- 
titudes of  the  native  population,  and  the  man- 
bers  of  the  schools  soon  evinced  tbeir  deare  to 
acquire  the  language  in  preference  to  tnv 
other  branch  of  knowledge— a  bet  whicn 
plainly  indicates  that  the  people  not  unfre- 
quenllj  attend  the  missionary  schools,  mereh 
for  the  puipose  of  gaining  some  worldly  ad- 
vantage. The  experience  of  misionaria  in 
India  on  this  subject  is  rapidly  convincing 
them  that  teaching  English  is  not  a  part  of 
their  appropriate  duty. 

Mr.  Day  was  otJiged  to  prosecute  his  mis- 
sion alone,  and  was  eonetantly  embvrs^Md 
for  the  want  fit  the  synutalhy  and  coopers^on 
of  an  associate ;  but  uie  Board  now  found 
themselves  esceedingly  restricted  in  funds,  and 
unable  to  send  another  missionary  to  his  aid- 
During  the  first  four  yeara  of  his  residence  in 
the  country  he  had  baptized  many  soldiers  of 
the  English  regiments  and  other  English  resi- 
dents of  the  country.  He  had  also  baptiied 
several  Eurasians  and  Tamils,  but  none  o!  the 
Teloogoos  had  thus  far  embraced  Chrislianity- 
lo  these  circumstances  he  decided,  in  the  sod- 
mer  of  1839,  to  seek  another  station  for  the 
.  He  at  length  fised  upon  NeUore, 
and  removed  thither,  with  his  family,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1840.  Having  rented  of  the  govern- 
ment a  lot,  and  erected  a  suitable  bnilding  to 
serve  as  a  mission-honse  and  a  wyat,  he  immo- 
diately  commenced  the  daily  riding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preachiiw  on  the  Sabbath.  A 
few  weeks  after  nis  set^ment  at  Nellor^  he 


WM  joined  by  Hcv.  Stephen  Van  Hubcd  and 

Lis  wife,  who  hod  been  uppointcd  to  the  tnb- 
siOD,  and  ia  September  of  the  same  year  he 
baptized  the  first  Christian  coDTert  from  the 
Teloogoos.  In  a  visit  which  Mr.  Day  anbse- 
qucotly  made  to  Madras  he  foaodthe  church 
which  be  had  len  there  scattered,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  fallen  from  the  faith  which  its 
members  professed.  It  was  without  a  paatoi 
and  its  membera  had  ceased  to  meet  togethei . 
and  thoog^h  others  were  waiting  for  baptiwn, 
Mr.  Bay  recommended  the  diasolation  of  the 
chorch  and  the  organizatioa  of  another  at  Ar- 
cott,  which  ^oolaembraoe  all  its  living  mem- 
bers and  receive  the  converts  who  were  aboat 
to  be  baptized. 

The  great  external  hicdranceB  which  the 
misdooariea  from  the  b<^imung  enconnlered 
among  the  Teloogoos,  aroee  from  the  system 
of  ctkste,  which  holds  in  ita  iron  bondage  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  Hindostao.  They  could 
not  receive  the  mi^onary  into  their  dwellings 
lest  they  shoold  lose  caete.  They  would  allow 
their  children  to  attead  schools  for  religions 
instmction,  if  given  by  the  missionary,  or  by 
ancooverled  native  teachers,  bat  not  by  Chris- 
tian natives.  Children  may  be  sent  to  the 
missionarv to  be  tangbt,  but  hemaynoti'  '' 
them  in  tne'&miliea  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  miss 
aries  of  the  various  Christian  denominations 
to  tranilKte  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
authorized  English  version,  a  practice  which 
requires  the  trans&r  of  certain  words  from  the 
original  Greek  withoat  translating  theni.  The 
Baptist  missionaries,  however,  both  of  England 
and  America,  have  generaily  felt  oblig^  to 
translate  these  words,  cepeciaUy  the  word  bap- 
Uze,  according  to  their  own  convictions  of  its 
meaning.  The  adoption  of  this  view  by  the 
Board  of  Mana^rs  as  a  rule  for  the  gnidaoce 
of  its  miffiionaries,  gave  rise  to  the  action  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  institution  which 
was  founded  and  baa  been  snppart^  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.  The 
copies  of  the  Scriptores  which  Messrs.  Day 
and  Yan  Hosea  distributed  in  Madras  and 
Nellore  had  been  furnished  by  the  Madras 
Bible  Society,  and  printed  at  that  city.  But 
this  society  could  not  print  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  made  by  the  Baptist  miasioc- 
orics  withoat  abandoning  their  principles,  and 
the  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  conld  not 
adopt  aay  other  without  diar^ardiag  the  in- 
atmctiona  of  (he  managers.  This  embarrass- 
ment was  experienced  in  all  the  Baptist  mis- 
sions, and  however  much  a  circslation  of  the 
Bible  in  different  translations  is  to  be  ^egre^ 
Jid,  it  jet  seems  to  be  on  inevitable  resut  of 
the  existing  diversity  of  views  in  the  Christian 
world. 

In  1841  Messrs.  Day  and  Yan  HQaen,eeeinK 
tlie  neccBsity  of  an  additional  missionary  and 
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communication  npon  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  bat  in  the  condition  of  the  treasury  at 
that  time,  it  was  impoesible  to  comply  with 
their  request  In  1843  tliree  additional  con- 
verts were  baptized,  and  the  number  of  schoob 
both  in  the  city  and  the  adjoiniog  districts 
was  considerably  enlarged.  But  the  health  of 
the  misionaries  now  began  to  decline,  and  the 
mission  was  soon  aftenrards  crippled,  and  snb- 
seqaently  doomed  to  an  intermption  of  several 
years  in  consequence  of  the  disability  and  ab- 
sence of  the  missionaries.  Mrs.  Day,  whose 
health  first  failed,  was  recruited  after  a  brief 
absence.  Mr.  Van  Eogeii  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  has 
never  recovered  his  health.  Mr.  Day  was 
suddenly  stricken  down  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  obliged  to  hasten  away  when 
too  ill  to  make  any  adequate  arrangemeDtfi 
either  for  bis  personal  comfort  or  the  contin- 
uance of  the  mission.  The  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  care  of  the  church  at  Nelloro 
and  the  schools  were  all  committed  to  an  Eu- 
rasian assistant,  while  Mr.  Day  retomod  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1848  the  Mismonary  Union,  after  having 
long  considered  the  question,  finding  that  Mr. 
Day  had  now  recovered  his  health,  instructed  the 
Board  to  reestablish  the  mission.  In  October 
of  that  year  Mr.  Dav,  in  compan;f  with  Bev. 
Lyman  Jewett  and  Mrs.  Jewett,  sailed  for  C^- 
catta  Ds  missionaries  at  Nell(ue,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  following  April.  The  misaions 
had  been  for  more  than  three  years  wholly 
dependent  on  the  care  of  a  native  assistant,  a 
care  which  at  best  conld  not  bat  be  very  inad- 
equate to  its  maintenance  and  progrees.  The 
church  was  scattered  but  not  destroyed,  and 
though  some  had  forsaken  their  faith,  a  salutary 
discipline  was  productive  of  the  restoration  iS 
others.  The  schools  were  soon  reftffiembled, 
public  worship  resumed,  books  and  tracts  dis- 
tributed, and  the  whole  ^ncy  of  the  mission 
again  pat  in  operation.  The  missionaries  also 
iaa\  an  early  opportontty  to  attend  several 
hcatbco  festivals  of  this  country,  at  whiclr  thoy 
met  thoasands  of  people  from  various  parts  of 
India  and  preached  to  them  the  doctrines  of 
the  OoepeL  These  labors  were  productive  of 
much  inquiry  among  the  people,  and  of  confes- 
sions which  are  constantly  mode  to  the  mis- 
sionaries,  that  Brahminism  is  an  imposture 
and  is  destined  soon  to  paffi  away.  There 
have  also  been  sevH^  apparent  conversions, 
and  two  have  been  baptized ;  bat  the  Geld 
occupied  by  the  mission,  it  most  be  admitted, 
still  continues  to  be  one  of  great  promise  ratb- 
than  of  fruit.  The  missionaries  have  wMk- 
on  assiduously  beneath  the  protection  of  Ibe 
English  government,  among  a  people  of  una- 
sual  intelligence,  among  whom  great  prepar*- 
:>ns  would  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the 
ffitread  of  the  Gospel.  The  enervatiog  heat  of 
Uie  climate  has  repeatedly  prostrated  their 
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enei^ea  and  obliged  them  to  withdraw  for  b 

seascm  to  recrait,  and  at  leaath  in  Jnoe,  1852, 
Mr.  Day  was  corapdledby  ill-health  to  retarn 
to  the  United  StaKa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett 
luive  eince  been  in  sole  charge  of  the  miffiion. 
The  latest  reports  represent  them  as  still  pro- 
secnting  their  accustomed  work,  experiencing' 
the  gr^t«8t  kiodnece  and  receiving  a  heartv 
cooperation  from  theEnglish  reeidents  atNel- 
lore,  and  still  more  enconraged  by  tokens  of 
divine  approbation  in  the  contersion  of  several 
of  their  pupils  and  vieitocs,  of  whom  one  has 
latdy  been  b^tized. 

Statistics  o/Tdoo^  Msrion  for  1854,-1 
station,  2  musionariee,  2  female  as^stants,  1 
native  assistant,  1  church,  9  members,  1  board- 
ing-school, 13  pDpila,  1  dav-scfaool,  60  pnpita, 
total,  2  schools,  63  pupils.— Frof.  W.  0.uimell. 

Baslx  MiseiONABT  SociBTT. — Of  the  t^r- 
man  missionarj  societies  that  of  Ba^  was  the 
first  idiich  eatablished  a  mission  in  the  Bast 
Indies.  In  1646  it  had,  in  the  province  of 
Ganara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Uindoetan,  and 
in  Bodsch^ner,  north  of  this,  eight  stations,' 
of  which  Mangalore  is  the  oldest.  This  was 
founded  in  1834.  It  has,  in  the  city  and  vicin- 
i^,  several  common  schools,  a  high  scboot,and 
a  lithorraphic  estabMmient  In  1837  and 
1839,  followed  the  stations  at  Dborwar  and 
Hooblj,  in  the  Sootb-Mahratta  country;  in 
1841,  ttie  neighboring  village  of  Bettigneny- 
Therewas  a  prophecy  traditional  in  this  place, 
that,  after  the  niJl  of  the  Indian  kingdom,  a 
king  in  the  West  should  send  messengers  to 
teach  GhriEtianity  and  do  away  with  caste ; 
and  as  BBch  the  German  missionaries  were  le- 
ceived.  Ualsamoodra  was  also  added  in  the 
same  year.  In  1839,  the  mission  work  was 
carried  on  with  great  success,  by  Gondert,  of 
Wnrtembnrg.  In  1840  and  1842,  stations 
were  established  at  Cannanore  and  Calient 
The  entire  number  of  European  laborers  em- 
plovod  by  the  Baele  Society  at  these  stations, 
inundin^  eleven  women,  was  thirty-three ; 
with  thirteen  native  helpers,  2,000  natives, 
partly  adults,  partly  school-children,  were  con- 
nected with  the  mission.  A  Basle  mieeionary 
in  Mangolore  had  translated  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Tooloo  langaage, 
which  were  lithographed  at  Mangalore. — 
Traialated  from  the  German  of  Wiggers. 

The  following  notices  of  the  several  stations 
of  this  mwion  will  show  its  present  condi- 

Mangalore. — In  1846  the  lithographic  pr^ 
at  this  station  issned  12,775  copies  of  16  dif- 
ferent works  in  Ganarese,  Teloogoo,  and  Ma- 
layalim.  In  the  year  1847,  39  persons  were 
received  into  the  church  by  baptism,  29  of 
whom  were  adults  and  10  children.    In  the 

C  following,  24  adnlts  and  10  children  were 
.  Jied,  and  several  were  escoramunicated. 
Daring  the  years  1849  and  1850,  aboat  fifhr- 
adults  and  children — were  baptized ;  and  a 
boarding-school  for  Indo-Britisn  boys,  and  an 


indnstrial  deparbuent,  were  formed.  Hm 
printing  in  1850  amounted  to  966,230  pofSi. 

Mooan/. — At  the  latest  dates,'  the  station  at 
Fort  Moolky,  which  was  commenced  in  1845, 
hod  abont  50  persons  nnder  the  immediate 
instmction  of  the  mission,  a  small  church,  and 
a  school  into  whii^  none  but  Christiaa  ddt 
dren  were  admitted.  The  missioaary,  Hr. 
Amman,  preached  the  Oospel  in  most  of  tbe 
neighboring  vill^es,  and  was  also  engaged  io 
translating  the  Scriptures,  and  revisiDg  tbe 
Tooloo  translation  of  the  Testament. ' 

Honore.— la  1847  there  was  at  this  stati<» 

le  missionary,  a  small  congr^^tion,  and  a 
school  of  45  sdiolaiB,  but  at  a  lat«r  period  the 
missionary  had  been  removed,  and  no  one  h»d 
taken  his  place. 

Dharviar. — In  1849  ten  adults  and  two  little 
girls  were  admitted  into  the  church.  Six  of 
these  were  Tomnlians,  a  people  who  np  to  this 
time  bad  rarely  afibrdeJ  any  encouragement 
to  the  miasionories.  A  later  report  says,  ■ 
"  Several  Lingoites  seem  to  be  inwardly  at- 
tached to  the  Qoepel,  bnt  the  fear  of  man  and 
the  charms  of  the  world  keep  them  back  fron 
Christ.  The  thraldom  in  which  the  poor  lin- 
gaites  live,  under  their  avaricioos  and  insolt 


high  priests,  fonr  in  number,  is  ver^  galling. 
They  farm  their  disdplea  out  to  certaju  priests, 
called  priests  of  thousands,  who  squeeze  from 
tbe  poor  deluded  laity  all  they  can  get" 

HooUy.—The  success  at  this  station  has  not 
been  of  the  most  enconraging  natnre  for  the 
last  few  years.  Heathen  hearers  have  been 
few  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  at  times,  they  have 
seemed  "  to  shun  the  word  of  God  in  the  same 
measure  as  tht^  became  more  acquainted  with 
it,"  whether  from  indifference  or  fear,  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  tell.  StiU,  the  schools 
have  been  well  attended,  and  throngh  thne 
the  seed  has  been  sown  among  yonng  and  old. 
Tracts  and  tKartions  of  Scripture  were  leomt 
by  heart,  ana  tbe  scholars  catechized  concern- 
ing them. 

.BefltgAerry.- The  adult  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  this  station  and  in  tbe  Tillages 
around  have  for  several  yeais  shown  nrach  good 
will  to  the  missionaries.  In  most  honses  they 
have  been  welcome ;  and  Hindoo  men,  when 
spoken  to  of  their  hardness  whicb  prevented 
their  receiving  the  Gospel,  have  entreated  the 
missionaries  to  have  patience  till  a  better  day 
should  come.  In  1848  a  Linga  priest  costeto 
the  station,  from  somo  distance,  uid  after  mak- 
ing carefnl  inqoiry  into  the  doctrine  preached, 
he  stayed  to  learn,  and  subsequently  embraced 
Christianity  and  was  baptized.  The  event 
created  great  seusatjon  at  Bettigheny  and 
elsewhere.  He  became  a  zealons  laborer,  and 
has  traveled  mnch  with  the  missionaries  in 
their  tonrs  through  the  neighboring  coantry- 
Another  priest  joined  them  in  1849,  and  tra- 
veled with  them  several  months.  A  resecta- 
ble widow  also  joined  them,  was  baptised,  and 
sabseqnently  married  to  the  priest  Gist  nainad. 


/'.OO'^lc 


The  people  seem  peraoaded  that  Uieneir  tench- 
en  are  llkeir  beet  mends,  and  the;  come  in  con- 
siderable nombersto  bear  the  Ooq>el.  The 
Bchoola  are  in  good  coaditioD. 


■wtxe  erected  in  1646,  bj  contribntioDS 
friends  va  Poorab.    In  June  of  this  ^ear,  on 
a  morning  appointed  for  the  pnrpoee,  eeveral 

Jronuoent  men,  oatireB,  entered  ttie  temple  of 
loorga,  and  broke  the  idol  and  iua  seat  in 
pieces  and  cast  them  into  the  street  Tbie 
caused  considerable  excitement,  bat  it  soon 
Bobeided,  and  the  idol  temple  was  converted 
into  a  sdiool-boose,  where  the  Scriptores  were 
daily  read,  and  prayer  oQered  to  the  living 
Qod.  Since  tbat  period  the  brethren  have 
met  with  eerioos  diacooragementa,  but  have 
oontinaed  to  labor  with  some  BQccees,  espe- 
cially in  the  schools. 

CWry.— This  station,  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  liaH  been  attended  with  considerable 
Bnccces.  In  1860  a  native  broke  off  the  inve- 
terate  habit  of  opium  eating,  burnt  his  charm 
books,  and  withstood  atroog  temptatiang  to 
those  works  of  darkness  so  profitable  among 
the  saperstitioDS  inhabitanla  of  tbe  Neilgher- 
ries.  He  attended  the  school  with  little  child- 
ren, though  a  man  of  advanced  age,  because 
he  longed  to  be  able  to  read  the  word  of  Ood. 


>  be  baptized,  as  the  first  &ait 
■  The 


isited  the  greater  part  of  the  several 
attered  over  the  Neilgher- 
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handred  villages  scatt  _. 

riea,  and  have  become  personallv  acquainted 
witk  a  large  number  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  have  a  Tamil  New  Testament,  which, 
without  being  able  to  read,  they  worship  mom- 
ine  and  evening.  Others,  ftom  an  indefinite 
belief  in  tbe  power  of  Christ,  have  received  his 
name  among  the  rest  of  the  gods,  and  would 
not  think  that  anything  could  prosper  without 
the  invocation  of  his  name. 

Cananore. — During  the  years  1847  and  1848 
the  people  at  this  place  were  visited  with  cho- 
lera and  small  pox,  which  proved  fittal  to 
many,  and  severely  taxed  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  missionaries  in  attending  upoli  the  sick 
and  dying.  The'  st^ools  were  much  inter- 
rupted, but  have  since  come  together  as  usual. 
Several  have  been  converted,  and  the  mission- 
aries record  the  happy  deaths  of  two  or  three 
native  converts  within  the  last  few  years. 

TtUicherry. — The  number  of  persons  b 
tized  at  this  station  in  1846  was  22.  A  print- 
ing-presB  was  set  up  during  that  year,  from 
which  was  issued  2150  dim«nt  works.  In 
1S48  this  miieion  shared  largely  in  the  special 
divine  influences  which  visited  the  region,  and 
many  of  the  bovs  and  girls  in  the  schools  were 
"  shaken  out  of  slomber  and  death,"  and  have 
since  been  baptized.  At  the  out-stations  also 
'  "found  grace  and  life."     Compara- 


-KaiiB,  a  spirited  class  oj  people,  keep  at  a  dift- 
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tonce  ftom  tlie  miaionarr.  The  I'lers  are 
more  accessible,  but  are  altM<ether  taken  np 

with  the  cores  of  the  world.  The  Hussolmen 
bate  the  Gospel,  and  show  their  hatred  when- 

er  they  hove  tm  opportonily. 

Chombala. — A  mission  was  commenced  at 
this  ploce  in  18i9,  since  which  time  a  chnrch 
of  20  or  30  members  has  been  gathered,  and  a 
chapel  has  been  built  Hicha,  a  native,  hav- 
ing been  converted,  his  wife  ran  away  from 
him  with  her  cbildren,  bat  retoAied  aHer  a 
few  months.  "  Micha's  father,  an  old  drunk- 
ard, was  driven  to  his  honse  bv  wont  At 
first  he  only  laughed  and  mockea  at  the  Qo»- 
pel,  but  ofler  some  time,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  his  mind  seemed  changed.  The  very  ex- 
lion  of  his  coonlenance  was  altered.  He 
been  baptized,  with  Micha's  wife  and 
children. 

Calicul. — In  respect  to  the  care  of  the  poor- 
honse,  which  in  1646  was  committed  to  the 
missioDaries,  they  say,  "  There  are  about  160 
inmates,  for  whom  ever;  Saturday  a  service  ia 
held  by  one  of  the  catechistfi.  Such  an  assem- 
bly of  crippled,  lame,  blind,  Iqirons,  sunk  in 
the  ntmoet  ignorance  and  apathy,  and  irho  oa 
a  kind  wora  of  exhortation  generally  have 
nothing  to  sav  but  'What  can  1  do!  It  is 
the  Lord's  will ;  thus  it  is  written  on  my  sknil  ^ 

a  meloocholy  sight"  In  the  antamn  of 
1841, 18  were  received  into  the  chnrch  at  this 
station.  In  January,  1848,  six  adults  and 
four  girls  belonging  to  the  girls'  institntioa 
were  buitized ;  and  in  June  a  weaver  with  his 
bmily,  Uiree  persons  in  all,  and  in  November 
a  Tonul  family  of  fonr  persons,  were  baptized. 
In  January,  1649,  a  Nair  family,  together 
with  two  youths,  two  women,  and  two  child- 
ren, were  received  into  the  church.  About 
this  time  Hrs.  Huber,  wife  of  the  miasionary, 
commenced  an  English  day  school  for  Indo- 
British  girls,  and  it  has  prospered  remarkably, 
in  spite  of  tbe  opposition  of  the  Romish  priest 
Three  Farsee  girls  joined  the  school  soon  after 

Dacca. — A.  mission  was  commended  at  this 
place  in  1847,  and  a  school  and  a  smoll  cod-' 
greffation  of  12  or  14  baptized  heathen  was 
gathered  by  an  English  cbaiJain.  Others 
were  sabacquently  odded ;  bnt  the  work  became 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  local  fnnds,  and 
in  1850  the  station  was  ^ven  up. 

Dagapoor4— la  1848,  six  men,  two  women 
and  five  children  of  natives  were  baptized  at 
this  place.  Before  the  rite  was  administered 
to  them,  the  inquirers  bod  to  undergo  a  severe 
persecution  from  their  pa^n  countrymen,  bnt 
they  remained  firm  in  their  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Saviour.  On  '  Oood  Friday,'  1849, 19 
Christian  natives  sat  down  for  the  first  time  to 
the  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  Snpper.  "  On 
the  first  of  April  Ur.  Bion,  with  his  fellow- 
laborers,  opeoed  a  school.  On  Sunday  Sttj  or 
uxty  Hindoos  and  Uohammedans  attended 
divine  service,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  viwbly 
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■fitected."  The  mismooftries  received  the  meet 
presaing  iDvitatioiis  from  places  at  variooB 
diBtoQces,  to  visit  them. 

ComiUa.-~A  miesionary,  Mr.  Boat,  with  hia 
catechist,  reached  this  place  on  Christmas  day, 
1647,  and  immodiatelj  commenced  preaching 
the  Qoapel,  which  roused  the  opposition  of  tbe 
enemy.  Oo  aaenmiDg-  a  more  retired  activity 
in  hie  own  hoase.  he  found  himself  sorrounded 
by  crowds  of  visitors,  who  desired  to  bear  the 
word  of  God.  The  higher  costcs  oslsed  for 
schools  for  their  children.  But  embarraes- 
ments  overtook  the  mission,  and  it  wassereral 
years  since  discontinued. 

Two  of  the  foregoing  stations  having  been 
discontinaed,  loaves  thirteen  now  in  actual 
existence,  besides  which  there  are  19  or  20 
oat-stations. 

In  1851  "In^clor  Josenhans"  visited  the 
India  missions  of  the  Basle  Missionai^  Society, 
and  his  report  was  of  a  highly  gratifying  na- 
ture. Be  found  that  about  1400  persons  bad 
been  gathered  into  Christian  congrepitions ; 
and  in  one  village,  containing  Bercral  Hundred 
sonis,  only  three  persons  continued  heathen. 
Christian  colonies  had  been  established  in  three 
places,  and  were  regarded  with  peculiar  inte- 
rest The  inspector  says,  "  Tbe  religions  life 
of  the  new  converts  is  by  no  means  so  weak  bb 
many  are  disposed  to  think."  On  the  whole, 
he  expressed  bis  astonishment  that  so  mnch 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  mis^on  within 
a  period  of  18  years,  for  he  foond  tbe  work 
much  more  difficult  than  Christians  at  home 
had  mpposed  it  to  be.  Grea  he  who  had 
been  familiar  with  tbe  operations  and  trials  of 
his  brethren,  had  not  appreciated  the  difficnl- 
tiee  of  the  enterprise  tillhe  had  the  advantages 
of  a  personal  inspection. 


The  neceding  table  will  give  some  idea  of 

the  field  occnpied  by  this  Society,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  labors,  thoagh  imperfect,  as  theomia- 
sions  indicate.  It  is  based  on  the  reports  for 
18.'>0.  A  report  for  1652  snppliee  some  of  the 
deficiencies,  and  swells  tbe  number  of  comma- 
niconts  to  760,  a  large  namber  having  been 
added  to  tbe  churches  during  the  preceding 
two  years.  The  total  number  in  tbe  congnea- 
tions  is  stated  at  1699,  200  having  been  added 
during  1851.  The  whole  number  of  Inboren 
from  Europe,  including  the  wives  of  miauoo- 
ariea,  is  45.  The  expenditures  of  the  mission 
for  the  year  last  reported,  amounted  to  64,693 
rupees,  a  conaiderable  portion  of  whitA  was 
coolribuled   by  the  friends  of  miaaiona   in 

Beblik  MrasiONiBT  SoawY.— The  Bo^Iin 
Society  for  Evangelizing  the  Heathen,  estab- 
lished in  November,  1843,  a  station  at  Ghazi- 
par,  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
Ganges,  with  fonr  missionaries,  who,  in  Feb. 
1844,  having  acquainted  themselves  with  llie 
mndoo  and  TJrdu  lan^ages,  made  their  first  ef- 
forts at  public  preaching. 

Lkipsic  Missionary  Socibtt. — Tbe  Latbe- 
ran  Missionary  SocieW  at  Leipaic  has,  by  the 
report  for  1653,  eieht  stations  in  Sontheni 
Hindoetan.  The  following  table  exhibits  tbe 
state  of  thur  missions  at  ^e  above  date. 

TABUL&K  VIEW. 
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North  Oeriun  Miebiokabv  Socieit. — Thig 
society,  which  had  two  stations,  one  in  the 
Teloogoo  country,  Eastern  Hiudostan,  and  one 
in  the  Neilghemee^  was  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  diminished  receipta,  to  suspend  operatiotas 
in  tbe  antomn  of  1850,  and  the  mission  was 
transferred  to  the  Evangelical  Lotheivi 
Chnrch  in  tbe  United  States.  Since  tbat. 
time  the  responsibility  of  the  misaion  baa 
been  assnmed  by  the  Bremen  Union,  and  the 
committee  of  this  society  find  themselves  sus- 
tained by  the  sympathy  and  co5po«tion  of 
many  wann  friends  of  miasions  in  Northern 
Germany.  The  station  in  Eastern  Hindoetan 
is  Bajamuudiy,  and  that  in  the  Neilgherri^  is 
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Ootacamnnd.    No  recent  statistics  bBve  been 
Amished  Kspecting  either  of  these  BtatiooB. 

Go38.v'Gt('s  Missionary  Socibtt. — Oossner's 
miaaionaries,  with  no  prepoTBtory  education 
eiccpt  that  of  the  common  schools,  and  accns- 
tomed  to  manual  labor,  appeared  in  18it8,  on 
Uo  middle  Qangea,  and  joined  in  close  fellow- 
ship with  the  English  preacher  Stae!,wbo  was 
laboring  nnconnectcd  with  any  misaionory  or- 
ganization. The;  came  to  Fatca  on  the  29th 
Jannary,  1839,  and  divided  themselves  among 
the  stations,  IladEChipar,  MnzaEBpor,  Chaprah, 


and  RibbelgandscL  Hence  Uiej  visited  Pat- 
nt>,  Honghw  and  Dinapore.  A  enmll  colony 
settled  at  Dardschilling,  on  the  boundaries  of 
Neponl.  Another  expedition  went  from  Bom- 
bay to  Jnbblepoor,  io  the  interior  of  India. 
Partly  throogh  death,  partly  throngh  its  mem- 
bers becoming  connected  with  other  societies, 
Goaaner's  society  met  with  considerable  loeaes, 
and  the  attempt  was  scarcely  more  snecessfol 
than  that  of  the  Moravians  in  India,  many  - 
years  previous. — Wiggm. 


GENERAI.  TABDLAB  flSW. 
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Baptist  Missionary  Society  (English) 
LondoD  Missionary  Socic^     .    .    . 

American  Board 

Chnrch  Missionary  Society  .  .  . 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society .  .  . 
Soc  for  Prop.  Gospel  in  For.  Parts 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

Church  of  Scotland 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  .... 
American  Presbyterian  Board  ■  . 
Basle  Missionary  Society  .... 
Araericaa  Baptist  Union  .... 
Free-Will  Baptist  Society .... 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  .  , 
Irish  Presbjlerian  Church' .... 
Berlin  Missionary  Society  .... 
Ldpdc  Missionary  Society     .    .    . 

Totab 


178   357    1663 


17,093  787    58340 


The  preceding  fable  has  been  made  out  from 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. On  some  points  the  information  ia 
quite  deficient ;  the  nnml>er  of  stations  in  con- 
Dection  with  some  of  the  societies  is  not  tully 
reiMvted.  The  Qumber  of  native  assistants  is 
fiilly  reported  by  few,  and  some  societies  re- 
port the  wives  of  missionaries  as  assistants, 
and  others  do  not  report  them  at  all.  The 
nnmbcr  of  organized  churches  and  of  schools  is 
deficient  in  many  of  them.  Bnt  the  nomljer 
of  missionaries,  communicants,  and  scholars, 
is  pretty  generally  reported.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  in  such  fall  and  valu- 
able reports  as  are  furnished. by  the  Wesleyans, 
they  do  not  distinguish  between  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants.  In  judging  of  the 
comparative  ancceaa  of  different  societies,  some 
r^ujd  most  be  had  to  the  degree  of  strictneae 
jaactised  in  the  admission  of  converts  to 
cborcb  privileges.    There  b  a  differeoce,  also, 


in  the  mode  of  coontiog  stations.  In  some  ac- 
counts, only  the  centi^  stations  are  given, 
and  others  are  reckoned  as  ontstaUons.  But 
with  all  its  deficiencies,  this  table  speaks,  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  the  resnlte  of 
missionary  labor  in  India. 

Fbesgmt  Statk  akd  Foturb  PnosPBcns  or 
THE  Mis8io»AKT  WORK  IN  India. — The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Venerable  Dr.  8cdd- 
DEB  to  Iho  antboT,  will  give  the  impressions 
of  one  on  the  eround,-who  has  witnessed  the 
changes  which  have  been  going  on  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centary.  We  doubt  not  it  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest 

Madras,  Aoril  6, 1854. 

Mt  Dbab  Bbotbeb  : — Your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  reached  me  lest  month.  India,  as  a  field 
of  missionary  labor,  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago — very  diflerent  from 
wffat  it  was  when  even  the  venerable  Dr.  Carey 
reached  it.    He,  as  yoa  know,  was  not  allowed 
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'to  commence  hia  operatione  anywhere  within 
the  dominiona  of  the  East  India  Company.    ^' 
was  on  this  account  thst  he  went  to  Sera 
pore,  where  be  resided  until  hia  death.    Ni 
the  misdoiiATy  may  enter  any  part  of  India. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  other  changes  of 
a  verv  important  nature  have  also  taken  place. 
Thia  13  witDCssed, 

I,  In  the  educationat  demrtment. 

"The  Marqoia  of  Eaatioga'a  government 
forms  the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  In- 
diao  improvement,  after  a  long  chapter  of  dark 
and  dismal  proceedinss.     It  gave  that  impnlse 
to  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  which  w 
now  reaping  the  benefits.    When  he  first 
to  India  in  1613,  he  fonnd  the  press  ii 
banda  of  a  ccoaor,  who  atmck  out  whatever 
he  pleased.    Ho  fonnd  tbat  every  attempt  to 
impart  knowledge  to  the  people,  and  to  give 
them  the  means  of  mentd  or  social  elevation 
had  not  ontjf  been  neglected,  bat  digcotiraged  , 
that  the  Bntiah  empire  in  India  was  coneidered 
stable,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  inhabitants.   The  only  edncationi^  c^ort 
made  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  wi 
poeal  by  Lord  Uinto  to  act  up  two 
colleges  to  teach  the  Sanscrit  language,  and 
the  sciences  of  the  Shastera,  and  the  morality 
of  Hindooiam  ;  bat  not  the  remotest  idea  was 
ever  entertained  of  unlocking  to  the  natives 
the  treaanrea  of  the  English  ianguage,  or  dis- 
seminating   knowledge    through    thei~    

tongttp.  Thia  ayatem  Lord  nostingsi 
Srat  to  break  throagb.  He  gave  every  encoms 
agemeot,  private  and  pnblic,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Bchoola  and  colleges.  Under  his  aus- 
g'cea,  the  Calcatta  School  Society,  the  School 
ook  Society,  the  Hindoo  College  and  other 
institutions  apmng  into  being.  He  also  abo- 
lished the  censorship  of  the  press,  with  the  fnll 
knowledge  that  the  general  feeling  among  the 
directors  and  proprietors,  at  the  India  honse, 
was  gainst  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  press.  That  he  met  with  opposition  to 
hia  views  in  India,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance :  An  article  appeared  in  the 
quarterly  aeries  of  the  Friend  of  India,  on  the 
burning  of  widows,  in  which  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  this  rite  was  advocated  with  a  de- 
gree of  temper  and  moderation  suited  to  the 
circonslances  of  the  times  ;  but  which  gave 
such   oflence   to   Mr.  Adams,  afterwards 


Buppression  of  the  work,  which  Lord  Hastings 
positively  refnsed  to  sanction." 

"  After  the  censorship  ot  the  press  had  been 
taken  off,  the  Court  of  Directors  showed  their 
opposition  to  what  Lord  Hastings  had  done, 
by  the  preparation  of  a  dispatch,  directing  the 
impoeitioD  of  the  censorship  again,  which,  how- 
ever, Oeorge  Canning  nobly  refused  to  aano- 

,  I  jnat  alluded  to  the  oppo»tion  which  Iras 
tormerly  made  by  the  India  goveroioent  to  the 


education  of  the  natives.    The  reverse 
obtains.    Bo  anxious  are  theytc 


thia  benefit  upon  them,  that  thev  have  cdod 
.to  conlribnte  their  money  for  the  aappr'  -' 
those  schoola  which  are  taught  by  m 


support d 


and  of  course  in  which  Chnstiauity  is  tm^L 
Wlien  speaking  of  the  Marquis  of  Hutu^ 
I  referred  yon  to  Mr.  Adams,  whotiioug^tiut 
the  iViend  of  India  diouid  be  suppnaei 
because  it  had  ventured  to  snggest  the  yvjo^ 
ety  of  abolishing  the  burning  of  widows  m 
the  fiiaeral  pile.  By  contrasting  his  cowliKl 
with  that  of  Lord  Bentiek  and  Lord  Hirdiim 
we  shall  at  once  see  bowmnch  theviemofuc 
politicians  of  India  have,  in  a  short  pmii 
been  changed  for  the  better.  Lold  BwtiA 
aboliabed  the  suttee  throughout  the  Bri^A 
possesions  of  India,  and  Lord  Hardinge  mtde 
great  exertions  to  have  it  abolished  in  the  d* 
minions  of  the  native  princes,  not  undw  Britiffl 
jurisdiction.  And  hia  labors  were  aneaW 
with  great  snccess.  He  returned  to  EngUw. 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  crowned  with  ■•'9 
worldly  honors.  Bot  he  has  other  hoMt^- 
honors  of  a  higher  natare  than  thje.  w 
went  home  with  the  satisfaction  of  hfcinfl*' 
sened,  in  no  small  degree,  the  horrors  o(  li» 
theobm,  in  regions  embracing  a  popilatioow 
not  less  than  twenty  mUlions.  This  «il!  »p- 
pear  from  the  following  notice :  "  The  0»™"* 
Gazette  cootwns  a  proclamation  by  lum 
Eajah  Grolanb  Singh,  prohibitiny  infMlKwe. 
suttee,  and'  slavery  throughout  his  terrilona 
forming  the  remotest  Hindoo  principsii^  M 
India.  The  Governor-General,  "«'"''  ^  ?"*; 
directs  his  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  •  w"! 
list— twenty-three  in  numbei^-of  P"**^?*? 
who  during  the  last  three  yeara,  have  corfflMJ 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  gowm 
mcnt,  in  suppressing  sneh  pmcticffl.  Tk» 
edicts  are  estimated  to  afffect  not  lesa  iw 
twenty  millions  of  hnmao  creatores." 

Such  innovations  as  Lord  Hardin jetM 
been  instrumental  in  making  on  the  ssaW 
customs  of  the  Hindoos  among  the  indepo* 
ent  governments  of  India,  wiU  be  the  mMM 
of  pulling  many  a  stone  from  that  (•Titi 
which  they  have  in  timta  past  considered  to  w 
aa  stable  as  the  heavens.  Under  sacli  wrcwt 
stances,  the  missionary  may  go  forth  ^Vlj 
bor  among  them  with  a  much  better  prospeci 
"  success  than  he  would  otherwise  ohta""-  . 
As  I  before  remarked.  Lord  Hardinge  i«[ 
e  country  six  or  seven  yem  ^o-^^^^l 
mnch  too  soon  for  India's  good.  Had  he  re- 
mained hia  full  time,  to  say  nothing  «  a^; 
thing  else,  the  burning  of  widows  wouM  p^ 
haps  now  be  unknown  here.  Frenousl^  to 
his  leaving,  however,  he  left  hia  prol«sl  "«*"^ 
the  conduct  of  ttiose  powers  which  h".  "^ 
aboliahed  the  rite— a  protest  whicii  i»»?JfT 
in  great  good.  It  is  as  followa :  "  The  <«r^ 
nor-general  abstains  on  this  occasien  fi*"  P^ 
minenUy  noticing  those  statea  «■/•"**  ^ 
barbarous  nsagea  are  still  observed,  as  he  (w 


Bdently  expects,  at  do  disbuit  day,  to  hear  of 
the  complete  renaaciatioa  of  them  in  ereiy 
state  in  altiaoce  with,  or  under  the  proteotioo 
<^  the  poramoDQt  power  of  India." 

2.  Infantioide  haa  been  veyy  eit^osively  eup- 
pressed.  Yon  can  acarc^l^  imagine  to  what  a 
frightfol  extent  this  crime  has  prevailed. 
Among  the  Nairs  in  Molwa,  in  Onde,  and  the 
Dcrthera  proTincea,  it  is  impoaiible  to  Calcu- 
tta what  numbers  of  infonts  nave,  in  the  times 
which  have  gone  by,  been  pnt  to  death.  A 
geotlemaa  of  the  Bengal  eervice  was  sent  by 
the  government  throogh  the  northern  and  in- 
dependent kingdoms  to  find  out  the  Dumber. 
In  the  provinces  through  which  he  paased  the 
princiisl  chiefs  acknowled^  that  they  had 
mnrd^^d  many  of  their  children,  and  that  they 
knew  their  Deighbocs  had  destroyed  many  of 
thetrs,  aod  that  this  rite  was  rooted  in  the 
affiBctioDs  of  the  people.  In  one  villa^  there 
were  fifty-one  bo^  but  only  foorteen  girla.  In 
ft  second,  sixty-^iz  Ix^  and  ooly  foorteeD  girls. 
In  (L  third,  seventy-nine  boys  and  ODiy  twelve 
girls.  In  a  fourth,  ten  boys  and  only  two 
girls.  En  a  fifth,  fif^-eight  boys  and  only  four 
girts.  In  a  sixth,  twen^two  boys  and  no 
girls. 

As  yon  are  aware,  the  Pnnjaab  has  lately 
been  brought  under  British  nil&  Since  this 
event  took  place,  the  fact  has  been  bronght  to 
light  that  infonticide  has  been  pracdcM  ex- 
ten'iively  there.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1851  "Major  Lake  found  it  to  prevail  in  the 
district  of  which  he  had  chai^  Soon  after- 
wards it  was  fonnd  to  prevail  m  Umballa,  Fe- 
roaepore,  Juliundur,  Hooahearpore,  Lahore, 
Uooltan,  Jhelom,  and  Lda  districts.  It  is 
not,  however,  practiced  by  all  of  the  inhabit- 
aola.  It  is  confined  principally  to  the  Bedees 
and  the  B^poole,  among  wnom  " 
one  of  immemorial  antiquity. 
however,  and  even  Kme  of  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  maintain  the  practice ;  and  the  higher 
the  rank  the  more  certain  are  the  female 
branches  of  destraction.  It  is  believed  also 
by  the  most  experienced  ofScers  to  have  in- 
fected all  classes  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree. 
All  over  the  Punjaub  there  is  a  disproportion 
in  the  number  of  female  births  not  to  be  a 
coonted  for  by  ordinary  causes ;  and  in  ce 
tain  districts  this  disproportion  rises  to  such 
height,  as  ahnost  to  imply  the  extinction 
the  female  race."  The  subject  came  under  the 
notice  of  our  present  Governor-general,  Earl 
Palhousie,  several  months  ago,  and  if  this  prac- 
tice has  not  yet  been  put  down,  as  it  haa  Deen 
pnt  down  in  other  {daces,  it  must  soon  come 
to  an  end.. 

3.  One  of  the  most  ^tpalling  religions 
sects  which  ever  appeared  in  any  coontry,  has 
beoi  nearly,  if  not  enlirely,  destroyed.  Allow 
me  to  give  vou  a  abort  description  of  this  sect, 
from  a  work,  which  now  lies  before  me.  8catr 
tered  throughont  India  there  is  a  lawless  set 
of  moi  whose  profession  it  is  to  get  their  food 
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br  murder.    They  are  called  PhansiagaTs,  or 

Thngs :  they  owe  ttwr  origin  and  laws  to  the 
bloody  goddeaa  Karle :  they  say  that  she  di- 
rected them  to  become  mnrderers  and  plunder- 
ers :  they  are  called  Phansiagors,  ffom  the 
name  of  the  instrumeot  which  they  nse  when 
they  mnrder  people.  Fhansiagar  means  a 
strangle,  and  they  use  a  phami,  or  noose,  which 
they  Uirow  over  the  neofcs  of  those  whom  they 
intend  to  plonder,  and  strangle  them.  These 
FhanuaRars  are  composed  of  all  castes,*  Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans,  Pariahs,  and  Chandellars. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
never  destroy  the  children  of  those  whom  they 
rob  and  murder.  These  children  they  take 
care  of,  and  bring  them  up  to  their  own  hop. 
ribie  mode  of  life.  They  always  murder  those 
whom  they  rob,  acting  upon  the  maxim, '  that 
dead  men  tell  no  tales.'  A  gang  of  these  rob- 
bers varies  from  a  dozen  to  sixty  or  seventy 
persons.  These  divide  into  small  parties. 
Those  whom  they  mnrder  are  travelers  whom 
they  happen  to  meet  on  the  road.  Bometimes 
two  or  three  of  a  gang  will  take  up  their  sta- 
tion in  a  choultry,  or  place  where  Uie  traveler 
stope,  and  while  he  sleeps  they  roose  him  from 
his  sleep,  and  cast  the  noose  over  his  head  and 
kill  him.  It  takes  two  petsons  to  kilt  a  man. 
One  casts  the  noose  over  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately tightens  it  with  all  his  strength  ;  the 
other  strikes  him  on  the  joint  of  the  knees  as 
he  rises,  which  caoites  him  to  foil  backwards. 
After  he  has  fallen  they  kick  him  on  the  tem- 

¥^ea  till  he  dies,  which  is  usually  in  a  minute 
hey  never  commit  a  murder  antn  they  have 
taken  cve^  precaution  not  to  be  found  out. 
They  will  tollow  a  traveler  for  weeks,  if  neces- 
sary, before  they  destroy  him.  After  they 
have  mordered  him,  they  gash  the  body  all 
over  and  bury  it  They  gash  it  that  it  may 
not  swell  and  cause  cracks  to  take  place  in  the 
ground,  which  might  cause  the  jackalls  to  dig 
iown  to  the  body,  and  thos  expose  their  guilt 
If  a  dog  accompanies  the  person,  they  always 
kill  it.  Test  the  faithful  creature  should  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  his  master.  They  think  it  to 
be  a  very  good  act  to  give  a  part  of  the  plun- 
der, which  they  get  when  they  murder  a  per^ 
son,  to  their  goddess.  If  they  foil  to  pnt  him 
to  death  according  to  their  rotes,  they  suppcao 
that  they  have  m^e  her  angry,  and  they  make 
oSeringa  to  her,  that  she  may  be  appeased. 
Thos,  their  religion  teaches  them  to  commit 
the  blackest  of  crimes. 

The  reason  why  this  people  gosh  and  bory  the 
bodiesofthoecwhomthey  mnrder,  is  as  follows  : 
They  say  that  the  goddess  used  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  burying  the  corpseeof  their  victims  by 
eating  them,  thus  screening  the  murderers  from 
all  c&nce  of  being  found  oat  Once,  after  thb 
murder  of  a  travder,  the  body  was,  as  usual, 
left  uoburied.  One  of  the  Fhansiagars  em- 
ployed, ung^uardedly  looking  behind  nim,  saw 
the  goddess  in  the  act  of  feasting  on  it  This 
made  her  BO  angry,  that  she  vowed  never  agua 
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to  devoDT  a  bod^  slanglitered  by  tnem,  thej 
havioK  by  this  one  act  of  curiow^  forfeited 
ter  favor.  Howevw,  oa  an  equivalent  for 
withdrawing  her  pntroDage,  she  plucked  one 
of  the  fangs  from  her  celestial  jaw,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  sa^ng  that  tliey  might  use  it  as  a 
pickaxe,  which  wonid  never  wear  out.  She 
ihea  opened  her  side,  end  pulled  oat  one  of 
her  riba,  which  ^e  gave  tnem  for  a  knife, 
whose  edge  nothing  could  blunt  Having 
done  this  she  stoopM  down,  and  tore  off  tlie 
hem  of  her  garment,  which  she  gave  them  for  a 
noose,  declaring  that  it  would  never  fail  Ui 
strangle  any  person  about  whose  throat  it 
might  be  cost.  She,  moreover,  commanded 
them  to  gaah  and  bury  the  bodies  of  those 
whom  they  destroyed. 

The  Phansiagors  bring  up  Heir  children  1« 
their  own  profeesion.    To  learn  this  the  boy  is 

{laced  under  the  core  of  a  tutor.  Sometimes 
ia  father  is  his  teacher.  By  him  he  is  taught 
that  it  is  just  aa  proper  to  murder  a  man  as  it 
Is  to  kill  a  snake  which  lies  in  his  path,  and 
would  bite  him  as  he  passes.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted at  first  to  see  tiie  mnrders,  but  merely 
a  dead  bodv ;  his  mind  being  gradually  pre- 
pored  for  tne  sight.  After  thia,  the  dreadlul 
secret  of  his  trodo  is,  by  degrees,  told  him. 
When  he  eipresses  a  wisn  to  be  ecgaged  in 
t^is  horrid  business,  they  tell  him  all  about  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  is  allowed  a  small  port 
of  tiie  plunder,  in  order  that  his  dcmre  to  com- 
mit these  murders  may  be  increoaed,  aa  it  is 
only  by  murder  that  the  plnuder  is  obtained. 
He  ia  allowed  from  time  to  time  to  assist  iu 
some  things  while  the  murder  is  taking  place  ; 
or  is  allowed  to  be  present  to  see  how  flie  bupi- 
oesa  is  managed.  It  is  not,  however,  nntiJ  he 
becomes  a  man  that  he  is  permitted  to  apply  the 
noose.  To  attain  this  privil^^e,  he  usually 
devotes  eight  or  ten  years.  Before  he  can 
commit  a  murder,  his  tutor  moat  present  him 
with  a  noose.  Thia  seta  him  loose  npon  the 
world,  as  a  licensed  murderer.  When  tnc  tutor 
is  about  to  give  him  the  noose,  he  takes  him 
apart,  and  aolemniy  enjoins  it  upon  him  to  use 
it  with  skill,  as  it  is  to  be  the  means  of  hia 
earnina  his  food,  and  as  bis  safety  will  depend 
npon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  used.  After  he 
receives  it,  he  tries  his  skill  io  strangling  a 
person,  the  first  opportunity  tliat  occurs. 

By  the  course  of  education  which  the  Fhan- 
uagars  undergo,  they  become  ao  fond  of  their 
dreadful  occupation,  that  nothing  can  induce 
them toqnitit.  Somewhohavebecnemploycd 
in  the  East  India  Gompaoy's  service  have 
ehowQ  thi8,byreturaiBg  to  their  bnsineaa  when 
an  opportunity  offered  of  successfnt  enterprise. 

When  the  PhansiagMS  become  old,  they  do 
not  quit  the  service ;  nut  act  as  watchers,  and 
decoy  the  traveler,  by  some  false  tale  of  dis- 
tress, into  some  distant  phue,  where  Ite  is  mur- 
dered. 

Women  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  soci- 
ety of  these  plunderers,  and  on  aome  occasions 


are  allowed  to  apply  Hie  nooee.  Ttxja^tKlt 
handsome  girl,  and  place  her  in  a  couTaimt 
^t,  where,  by  har  beanty,  or  by  a  Ut 
story  of  diatrois,  she  may  deiooy  some  tum 
pectin^  traveler,  and  be  the  meana  of  hie  de- 
stmction.  Should  he  be  on  horseback,  it 
will  induce  him  to  take  her  up  bdund  In, 
after  which,  when  an  opportuni^  o&n,  it 
throws  the  noose  over  his  nead,  leaps  boa  Ik 
horae,  drags  him  to  tlie  ground  and  stni^ 
him.  Some  time  mnee,  it  happened  lU  * 
horseman  of  Coorg,  in  the  Madras  Preodeo?, 
was  passing  by  a  spot  where  one  of  thoe  i^ 
teresting'looking  girls  was  stationed  Sk 
told  him  a  pitcMs  story  of  having  lieen  robbfd, 

End  badly  treated,  and  begged  him  to  mA 
er.  Feeling  sorry  for  her,  he  cflered  to  tafe 
her  up  behind  him  on  his  hcffse,  and  thus  and 
her  a  few  miles  on  her  journey.  She  eipRscd 
much  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and  moanlti 
Soon  afterwards,  ahe  suddenly  jiassed  a  mm 
over  hb  head,  and,  drawing  it  with  all  hr 
might,  endeavored  to  pull  him  from  his  atddb 
At  Uiis  moment  a  number  of  PhanMagf 
atwted  frqm  the  neighboring  thicket  and  «■ 
rounded  him..  The  murderess  then  slippw 
from  the  horao;  but  the  Coorg  striking  us 
heels  into  the  horse's  side,  it  threw  out  its 
hind  legs  with  great  violence,  and  atrnck  the 
girl  to  Uie  ground,  who  immediately  let  go  tM 
cord.  He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  eating 
his  way  through  the  robbers,  eflected  bu 
escape.  He  wounded  two  of  them.setBOJ- 
These  men  were  shortly  ^terwards  taken,  aiw. 
through  their  means,  twelve  othas  fell  m" 
the  handa  of  the  judicial  officers  of  tie  kiag »' 
Coorg,  including  the  eirl  who  attempted  t« 
murder.    They  were  eJI  put  to  death. 

4.  A  stop  has  been  put,  in  a  good  d^w^M 
the  Meriah  sacrifices  in  the  extenave  .""■ 
tracts  of  Orissa.  It  was  not  until  the  iiiiut«ry 
operations  of  the  British  took  place  in  UMW 
and  I/)wcr  Goomsoor,  in  1836  and  1837,  l»» 
the  cruel  rite  of  immolating  human  beings  m 
these  placea  was  brought  to  light,  and  «  «» 
not  until  that  time  that  the  Eret  'io'i'^  "* 
lined  for  sacrifice  were  taken  from  tM» 
Captain  MiUar  was  the  honored  instnuneotui 
rescuing  them.  They  were  twelve  in  t^yz' 
^U  servio«  were  actnowledged  in  the  f*'^*; 
ig  manner  by  the  Madras  GovemnWM- 
CiB)taiu  Millar  will  realize  in  his  o"™  i"! ," 
M  ample  reward  tor  his  most  con'='«^^ 
conduct,  in  having  rescued  twelve  vie 
destined  for  those  horrible  Bacrificejh  «^ 
gratifying  reflection  of  having  ''**!'  ,""^^2 
of  saving  so  many  human  beiuEa  '"'?.'._,- 
and  unbmeiy  death  cannot  fail,  at  "\^^ 
to  bo  a  source  of  genuine  happinea  »  "^ 
The  discretion,  however,  with  wnicn  "jj^^ 
tinned  to  (fleet  his  humane  P'"T'S^'°ann[ol* 
to  the  warmest  and  most  unquaUfiea  apf 
tion  of  government"  .  ,,  „„ra^ 

In  the  vear  1838,  Captmn  Cunp^",?to« 
a  much  iarg«  number.    Hewrita.  , 


Iieen  most  fortmiate  in  my  late  expedition 
ainoDg  {be  irild  iThnnAi  of  Goonuoor,  and 
have  reacoed  do  lees  than  one  Aumfred  and  tkra 
Ghildi«o  of  Tariotu  ages,  who  were  intended 
for  sacrifice  by  these  barbarians.  The  chil- 
dren me  now  at  head-quarters,  aod  fonn  a 
meet  interesting:  group ;  happy  sach  of  them 
as  were  aware  ot  thek  situaUon,  in  baviog 
escaped  the  fate  which  awaited  them." 

I  am  acquaioted  with  Captun  Mac  Yiccar, 
who  is  one  of  the  British  agents  "  for  tbe  snp- 
preasiou  of  hnman  Eacriflc«s  and  female  infan- 
ticide in  the  hill  tracts  of  Oriasa."  I  learned 
from  him  that  tbe  whole  Dumber  of  victims 
who  had  been  rescued,  up  to  the  time  when  I 
saw  him,  from  those  hill  tiacts,  amounted  to 
more  than  1,900.  Of  these,  no  lees  than  600 
were  rescued  bj  himself  and  his  assistant.  Cap- 
tain Frye,  in  the  conrae  of  a  fbw  months. 
Since  m;  iDterriew  with  Captain  UacYiccar, 
which  was  in  tbe  year  1851,OthCT  victims  have 
been  rescued. 

There  are  various  tribes  inhabitiDg  the  ex- 
tensive hill  districts  to  which  I  have  been  al- 
luding, and  their  manner  of  oStiring  op  these 
saraitkces  have  been  various  also.  I^t  me  give 
yon  a  few  quotations  from  a  little  book  before 
me,  to  show  bow  the  Khunds  were  in  tbe  habit 
Cf  ofiering  up  their  victims.  "  When  tbe  day 
which  has  been  appointed  for  the  Bacrifice  ar- 
rives, the  Khuuds  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  dressed  in  their  fiaery ;  some  with 
bearskins  thrown  over  their  shoiUders;  others 
with  the  tails  of  peacocks  flowing  behind  thom, 
and  the  long,  wmdlog  feather  of  the  innglo- 
cock  waving  over  their  heads.  Thus  decked, 
they  dance,  leap,  rejoice,  beat  drums,  and  play 
a  instrument  not  anlike  in  sound 


highland-pipe.  In  tbe  alternooD,  t 
with  the  aid  of  an  assistaot  proceeds 
a  man  or  a  woman,  or  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  a  poet 
which  has  been  firmly  Bxed  Id  the  ground. 
Around  this  poet  stand  hundreds  of  those 
Ehnnds  with  koivcs  in  their  hands.  At  an 
appointed  signal  they  rush  upoa  the  poor 
creature  and  try  who  cao  cut  the  first  piece  of 
flesh  from  his  bones.  Great  value  is  attached 
to  the  first  morsel  cat  out  from  his  bodv,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  possess  greater  virtues.  This  is 
buried  id  the  earth  before  sonset" 

In  Gaddapore  a  different  eacrifice  precedes 
this.  A  treoch,  seven  feet  long,  is  diig,  over 
which  a  human  body  is  Euspend^  a]ive,by  the 
neck  and  feet,  which  are  fastcaed  with  ropes 
to  stakes  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  each 
end  of  the  excavation,  so  that  to  prevent 
straDgulation  he  is  compelled  to  support  him- 
self with  his  bands  over  each  side  of  his  grave. 
The  presiding  priest,  after  performing  various 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  their  goddess,  takes  an 
axe  and  inflicts  six  cute,  at  equal  distances 
from  the  feet  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  repeat- 
)i%  the  Dumbers,  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth, 
Rondi,  Reodi,  Mungee,  Nalge,  ChiDii,  Sajgi, 
and  at  the  seventh,  Argi,  cuts  off  his  head. 
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The  body  falls  into  into  the  pit  and  is  covered 

with  earth. 

Captain  Mac  Yiccar  gave  me  an  occotmt  of 
other  districts,  where  these  sacrifices  are  per- 
formed in  a  different  manner.  "  Some  destr<» 
their  victims  by  heavy  blows  from  tbe  mctm 
bangles,  which  they  purchase  at  the  fairs,  and 
wear  on  these  occasions.  If  the  poor  creatnie 
is  not  liilled  by  two  or  three  of  these  bravy 
blows  inflicted  on  his  head,  they  strangle  him 
with  a  cleft  bamboo,  which  they  slip  over  his 
Deck.  Others  destroy  their  vicUms  by  placing 
them  on  the  ground  bound  hand  and  [eet,wit£ 
their  faced  downward,  and  by  throwing  lai^ 
stoDes  violently  on  the  beck  of  their  necks, 
until  life  becomes  extinct 

"  In  Patna  the  people  do  not  use  much  of  the 
flesh  of  their  victims,  frequently  none  at  all. 
In  some  districts  they  cut  out  the  liver,  in 
others  the  lungs,  and  after  chopping  them  up 
in  small  pieces,  bury  them.  It  is  cnstomaiy 
among  some  trilies  to  draw  a  cnp  fall  of  blood 
from  the  body,  and  each  family  takes  a  little 
of  it  sod  sprinkles  it  on  the  floor  of  Uidr 
houses.  While  doing  this  they  implore  bless- 
ings on  their  households  and  on  their  fields." 

The  victims  whom  the  Ebunds  sacrifice  ara 
generally  bought  or  stolen  from  the  low  coun- 


deatb.  After  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  Khund  country,  a  female  foutid  her  way 
to  the  collector's  camp  with  fetters  on  her  l^s. 
She  had  escaped  from  those  who  bad  charge 
of  her,  and  said  that  she  had  been  sold  by  her 
own  brother  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed, 
I  will  mention  the  case  of  another  individual 
who  escaped  from  the  Ehnnds,  und  this  case 
is  the  more  intereslmg  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  gone  beck  to  tbe  hills  to  assist  in 
establishing  and  superintending  schewls.  His 
name  is  Joy  Sinr.  Ue  had  witnessed  one  of 
these  sacrifices  by  health.  He  bad  seen  a 
child  put  in  the  clefl  of  a  small  tree  which  had 
been  split  for  the  pnrpost  He  bad  seen 
how  the  child  was  held  fast  in  that  position, 
by  the  split  parts  of  the  tree  having  closed 
upon  its  body ;  and  while  it  was  thns  secured, 
he  bed  seen  the  flesh  cat  Irom  its  bones.  We 
shall  not  therefore  wonder  that  he  wes  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thonght  of  meeting  such  a 
doom.  Neither  shall  we  wonder  at  his  deter- 
mination to  make  the  very  last  poeeible  effort 
to  free  himself  from  the  hands  of  big  intended 
murderers.  The  effort  was  made,  but  it  was, 
at  first,  ansucccssfiil.  After  traveling  for  two 
days  through  the  jUDgte,  he  was  recaptured  by 
his  owners  and  put  in  irons.  His  coarage 
however  did  not  laiL  He  determined  to  m^e 
another  attempt  to  escape,  though  he  conld 
oolv  craw]  aloDg,  in  consequence  of  tbe  irons 
on  his  legs.  Thns  fettered,  he  traveled  for  two 
days  and  two  nights,  and  when  he  had  jost 
reached  the  foot  of  the  monntains,  he  agiUD 
espied  those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    no. 


videntiatly  Captsio  Millar,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spokeo,  had  encamped  near  the  place 
where  be  waa.  To  tiiis  encampment  he  hasten- 
ed wilii  all  the  speed  which  he  conld  command, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  behind  him,  and  happi- 
ly he  reached  it  in  safety.  On  his  arriTaF  lie 
endeavored  to  make  known  his  tale  of  woe  by 
hia  looks  and  his  tears,  and  those  looks  and 
tears  spoke  a  language  which  this  oCBcer  conld 
not  misQDderstand.  Bia  irons  were  taken  off 
and  he  was  once  more  free. 

Of  the  children  reacaed  from  the  Ehnnds 
and  Olliers,  many  have  been  sent  by  the  Bri- 
tiah  Government  to  missionary  schools.  Goo- 
nected  with  a  station,  where  a,  verr  dear  fellow- 
labocet  of  mine — the  Rev,  Mr.  Wilkinson — 
resides,  a  station  abont  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  first  range  of  moootains  inhabited  by  the 
Khnnds,  there  are  two  schools,  one  for  the 
1)oys  and  the  other  for  the  girls  who  have  been 
rescued  from  this  wretched  people.  Thongh 
not  altogether  in  place,  I  cannot  conclade 
without  mentioning  an  interesting  case  or  two 
of  children  in  conliection  with  the  sabj'ect 
which  is  cow  before  ns, 

A  few  years  ago,  a  nmnber  of  these  rescued 
victims  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Mifflion 
house,  on  their  way  to  the  Bea-<M>ast  The 
children  of  the  schools  went  ont  to  see  them. 
Belonging  to  the  female  school  there 
lie  girl,  who  thought  that  she  recognized  her 
brother  among  the  strangerB.  In  a  few  min- 
ntes  she  was  eccn  coming  forward,  leading  him 
by  the  hand,  and  was  beard  exclaiming  with 
joy,  "  I  have  found  ray  brother."  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son said  to  her, "  How  do  yon  know  that  he  is 
your  brother?  Perhaps  yon  are  mistaken." 
"  0  no,  papa,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  miatakea 
I  thought,  when  I  saw  him  at  the  gate,  that  he 
looked  joet  like  a  little  brother  I  nad  when  I 
was  taken  from  my  home,  only  he  was  smaller. 


Pod  I  Pod !  and  he  lifted  np  hi?  head  and 
running  to  my  arms."    And  this  sister  wept 
over  her  little  brother,  and  kissed  him,  and  at 
last  catching  him  np,  she  bore  him  away 
her  school-room. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Sutton  relates  the  case  of  two 
brothns  who  met  nnder  similar  circumstances. 
Tbey  had  both  been  sold  at  dilTerent  times 
to  the  Ehtmds,  for  sacrifices,  by  their  nnnataral 
node. 

Among  the  victims  formerly  rescued  from 
the  Khnnds,  there  was  a  very  awkward  lad, 
who  was  called  David.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  instruct  him,  but  he  was  bo  stupid 
that  all  efforts  appeared  to  be  useless.  At 
last  he  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  sweeping 
the  premises  of  the  Miauon  house.  "  At  this 
tim^"  says  Mr,  Sotton,  "  our  school  was  very 
full,  and  many  of  the  yonng  natives  had  been 
converted.  All  at  once  a  ra^  of  intelligence 
seemed  to  break  upon  the  mind  of  poor  Da- 
vid.   Be  seemed  sodileoly  to  be  possessed  of 


new  facnlties.  All  were  astonished  at  liisim. 
derstanding  and  his  answeiB.  He  now  applied 
himself  so  diligently,  and  waa  profited  ao  nnidi 
by  the  instrnction  aflbrded,  that  he  was  snbse- 
qneutly  received  into  the  dinrch.  Soon  afUr 
wards  he  waa  takm  into  the  priating-officc^ 
and  aa  he  made  rapid  advances  in  his  new 
business,  he  was  made  a  comporator.  WUk 
thus  engaged,  and  amadng  us  all  by  hia  nd- 
den  proficiency,  there  appeared  on  his  ekia 
numerous  white  spots — the  first  indications  d 
leprosy,  a  vei^  common  and  also  a  veiy  &Ul 
disease  in  India.  We  sent  him  to  the  hoqwHl, 
and  every  care  was  taken  of  him  i  bat  eadi  of 
the  white  spots  became  a  pntnd  ntctr,  aod  hit 
limbs  were  much  eaten  away.  Nothing  toM 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  malady,  or  save  liis 
life,  and  as  there  was  danger  that  he  mi^t 
communicate  his  disease  to  others,  by  codudj; 
in  contact  with  them,  the  doctor  Erected  thai 
he  should  be  kept  by  himaelf.  A  tent  na 
provided  for  him,  from  which  he  would  tnnf 
at  service  lime  to  the  door  of  the  meeiiaj- 
room  and  join  in  the  service.  A  mwe  uito- 
estcd  listener  I  never  beheld.  One  day!  innt 
with  my  wife  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  m 
stretched  on  his  mat  His  Testament  waa 
close  to  his  side.  His  hymn  book  was  in  lu> 
hand,  and  we  saw  that  his  attenUon  had  bem 
rivited  on  the  following  verses : 

"Of  (UthttdKki  Um  OeldortemF, 
llioii  >rt  thB  ftSnet,  mtltti  Homr ; 
Then,  blened  Junii,  let  not  ■» 
In  thj  kind  h«&Tt  forgotten  b*. 

"  D«7  «nm  d*r  jiHith>  Joji  ae«f , 


When  we  left  hia  tent,  my  wife  said  to  W 
with  ^reat  emphasis  and  emotion,  "  There  lia 
an  beir  of  glor^,  for  thongh  like  Lazarus  be  ia 
fUI  of  sores,  like  Lazaros  also,  he  is  ridi  is 
assured  hope."  I  conld  not  bat  ooocur  in  W 
remark. 

Soon  after  this  the  spirit  of  this  afflicted  but 
happy  yonth  took  its  flight,  as  we  have  evoj 
reason  to  believe,  to  the  boeom  of  his  Savionr. 
rescued  by  the  British  ft<im  the  hands  of  the 
cruel  Kionds,  and  rescued  from  eternal  toij 
ment  in  coosequenoe  of  his  having  been  »!" 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed.  ^ 

6.  The  law  whidi  declares  that  a  native 
shall  forfeit  hia  paternal  inheritance  by  beora- 
iog  a  Christian,  bos  been  abrogate.  Tha 
WHS  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  eprej^ 
of  Christianity  in  this  land,  and  I  need  ha^ 
add  that  this  abrogation  is  a  very  powfffm 
blow  to  Hindooism.  , 

6.  Caate,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  Jp|»» 
of  Christianity  in  India,  haa  in  some  ief^ 
been  pat  down.  The  government  do  nol  sfr 
knowledge  it  in  the  army.  The  Pari*™;  ™ 
the  Brahmins  ore  made  to  stand  side  bj  3»= 
when  employed  on  daty.  ITiegoveniniaitaiw 
disr^ard  it  in  tb^  edncaiional  inslitoWW- 
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7.  In  the  tmuis  the  practice  of  swearing  is 
in  some  places  changea,  the  Bible  being  snb- 
stitated  (or  the  water  of  the  Ganges ;  or  the 
witneaaea  make  only  a  declaration  that  they 
will  speak  the  trnth.  I  need  hardW  add  that 
all  SDch  changes  are  nndermiDing  tlio  faith  of 
this  peojde. 

I  have  now  mentioned  a  few  things  to  show 
you  that  India  is  in  a  much  better  condition  for 
the  promotion  of  missionary  labor  than  it  was 
when  you  and  I  commenced  life ;  and  if  we 
fiirUier  take  into  consideration  the  patrona^ 
and  the  sapport  which  missionariea  receive  m 
their  work  from  the  British  government,  what 
greater  cncooragements  can  Christiana  at  home 
need  to  make  this  land  a  prominent  field  for 
their  exertions  7  This  Utter  consideration 
should  not  be  overlooked.  I  have  again  and 
again  said  that  if  we  were  not  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government,  our  lives  would 
not  be  safe — humanly  speaking— for  an  hoar. 
But  I  have  said  enough.  0  that  the  misery 
and  dying  groans  of  the  130,000,000  of  India 
might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  young  men 
of  onr  churches  in  America,  and  conatrain 
them  to  Sec  to  their  help  bcfOrc  it  shall  be  too 
late  I  Is  it  not  enough  that  so  many  myriads 
have  already  taken  up  their  abode  in  hell  for- 
ever T  Very  sincerely,         J.  Scudder. 

HTTIAA ;  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  Tahiti,  South  Seas. 

HOBAET  TOWN :  A  station  of  tho  We* 
levan  Hi^ionary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 
^e  town  is  delightfully  sitoated  npon  two 
hills,  between  which  there  runs  a  fine  stream 
of  water  from  the  heights  of  Table  Uonntain, 
which  towers  above  it 

HOLAPOOE :  The  capital  of  an  indepen- 
dent Btjitc  in  Soathcro  Hindostan,  with  a  pop- 
nlation  of  550,000.  It  is  130  miles  south  of 
Ahmednnggur,  and  GO  miles  south  of  Satara. 
It  was  occupied  as  a  station  of  tho  American 
Board  in  1852,  no  missionary  labor  having 
ever  before  been  performed  there. 

HOME  MISSIONS  :  Thb  term  is  ajiplied 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
destitute  portions  of  onr  own  conntrj',  planting 
new  charcbes  in  places  where  the  people  are 
not  able  to  do  it  themselves,  and  aiding  feeble 
churches  to  snstain  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. And  this  work  is  mcreasbg  in  interest 
and  magnitude  as  our  territory  is  expanding, 
and  the  destitnte  classo  of  our  population  are 
multiplying  by  the  immigration  of  hordes  of 
ignorant  and  unevangeli^id  foreigners, 
only  the  papists  of  Europe,  bnt  even  the  hea- 
then from  Asia,  are  coming  to  our  shores  ;  and 
if-we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  pagoda  as  well  as 
the  cathedral  established  among  us,  we  mnst 
meet  the  case  by  the  most  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  grace  to  onr  whole  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  signincant  Providence  that  is 
casting  npon  onr  shores  these  unevangclizcd 
multitudes,  just  at  the  time  when  we  have 
arrived  at  such  national  maturity  and  strength 


to  be  able  to  bear  them,  and  when  we  not 
only  have  the  means  of  giving  them  the  Gos- 
pel, hut  are  considering  how  we  may  most 
easily  and  snccessfuUy  send  it  to  all  na^ons. 

"  It  was  aboot  three-quarters  of  a  centorr 
after  the  landing  of  tho  Pilgrims  at  Plymontn 
before  anything  answering  to  our  present  idea 
of  Homo  Missions  was  attempted,  or  in  fact 
needed.  Churches  were  all  the  while  slowly 
colonizing,  as  new  settlements  were  rising; 
bnt  always  through  a  self-sustaining  process. 
In  the  most  missionary  aspect  of  the  work,  it 
was  the  bestowmcnt  of  a  mmater  npon  a  new 
congregation,  by  some  older  church  that  had 
Furnished  itself  with  ttec.  In  this  way  aa  ap- 
plication was  answered  that  came  to  Boston  la 
1642,  from  "  certain  well  disposed  people  ia 
the  upper  and  newly  settled  parts  of  Virginia, 
bewailing  their  sad  condition  for  want  of  the 
means  of  salvation,  and  earnestly  entreating  a 
supply  of  Giithfnl  ministers,' whom,  npon  expe- 
rience of  their  gifts  and  godliness,  tbey  might 
caJl  to  office."  The  request  was  read  on  "  lec- 
ture day  "  id  Boston ;  and  after  long  consnltii- 
tioo  and  praver,  it  seemed  good  to  tho  eldcn- 
of  the  churcnes  to  recommend  two  of  their- 
number,  Rev.  Messrs.  Knolls  of  Watertown 
and  Thompson  of  Braintreo — each  of  which 
hod  a  teaching  colleague — to  go  on  this  mis- 
sion ;  and  t^ey  were  accordingly  dismissed  by 
Qieir  people,  and  went* 

"  A  nearer  approach  to  Home  Mifsions  was 
made  about  the  year  1695,  when  several  of  the 
98  churches  then  in  Massachusetts  were  Ibnnd 
to  be  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  grooe 
and  unable  to  procure  them ; — a  circumstance 
■■  ■      '       ■     ihe  vacant  chnrchea 


of  the  State  are  to  be  found  about  50  applica- 
tions from  feeble  parishes,  presented  to  the 
Legislature  between  1695  and  1711 ;  and  a 
record  of  as  many  appropriations,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  £1,000,  for  their  relief  in  sus- 
taining the  ministry.  This  plan,  of  course, 
could  not  continue. 

"Tfte  Society/orPropagaling  OuGospdanumg 
tht  Indians  am  others  in  North  Ameriea,  was 
fonnded  in  IIST,  and  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  incorporated  missionary  society  in 
the  tJnited  States.  A  nnmher  of  gentlemen, 
residing  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  that  year- 
received  a  commission  from  the  '  Societj  in 
Scotland  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,' 
to  saperintend  funds  which  they  had  devoted, 
to  the  purpose  of  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
this  conntry.  '  This  Board  of  Commissioners, 
emulous  to  cooperate  with  their  foreign  breth- 
ren in  a  cause  so  benevolent  and  honorable  to 
the  Christian  character,  not   only  as  their- 
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land,'  and  obtained  an  act  of  incurporatii 
At  tbeir  request  the  Legislature  also  granted 
a  brief  for  a  contribution  in  all  the  Congrega- 
tiaoal  churches  tbronghont  the  State,— ^wfaich, 
hoirevor,  yielded  but  81,561.  A  larger  gum 
was  soon  after  obtained  by  private  subscrip- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  Society.  In 
about  IG  years  the  fund  had  iocrcased  to 
823,417,  and  yielded  an  aoaual  inconie  of 
91,145 ; — which,  since  that  time,  has  been  eS' 
pended  partly  among  the  Indiaos  in  different 
sections  of  New  Eagland  and  New  York,  and 
partly  in  new  Bettlcmenls,  furnishing  misaioD- 
aries  and  Bibles,  and  gu^porting  charity 
schools. 

"  The  Connedictil  Missionary  Society,  tbongh 
not  instituted  till  1T98,  "  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  from  1792  , 
for  the  General  Association,  which  at  first 
composed  the  Society,  obtained  permission 
that  year  from  the  L(^iaIataro  to  ritise  funds 
for  missionary  purposes.  Indeed,  several  mis- 
sionaries are  known  to  have  gone  into  Vet^ 
mont  and  Western  New  York  under  the  pa- 
troriajfe  of  that  body  as  early  as  1788.  And 
Iherc  IS  traditional  aathoritv  for  believing  that 
aaa  •  grain  of  mustard  seed '  from  which  this 
flroitf^  tree  has  grown,  was  a  donation  of 
■thrte  dollara,  which  a  poor  but  pious  woman 
pat  into  her  pastor's  nand  for  a  missionary 
<iBC.  Not  knowing  throQgh  what  channel  to 
appropriate  the  gilt  so  as  to  answer  the  donor's 
.purpose,  he  took  it  with  bim  to  the  General 
Association,  and  sought  counsel  of  his  breth- 
ren j  which  resulted  in  this  missionary  move- 
.ment,  whose  original  object  was,  '  to  Chris- 
tianize the  heathen  in  North  America,  and  to 
sapport  and  promote  Christian  knowledge  in 
thencwsetticmentswithin  the  United  Stales.' 

"  JSe  Berkshire  and  Columbia  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1798  for  the  purpose  of 
'propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  new  setUe- 
mente,  and  among  heathen  nations.'  lis  first 
name  was  '  The  Congregational  Missionary 
Sodetv  originated  in  the  counties  of  Berkshire 
(Maas.)  and  Columbia  (N.  Y.) ;'  and  for  a 
few  years  it  received  about  an  equal  share  of 
patronage  from  each  State.  Subsequently 
most  of  the  New  York  membera  became  asso- 
i»ated  with  other  organizations.  When  this 
Soaety  assumed  ao  ansiliary  relation  to  tbe 
Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  had 
expended  about  $13,CI0O  in  sustaining,  on  t 
average,  four  missionaries  per  annum,  under 
commission  for  three  months  eBch-~or  oi 
minister  throngh  the  year — besides  a  generous 
distribntion  of  books  on  the  missionary  fields, 
and  the  establishment  of  nearly  twenty  '  cha- 
ritable libraries.' 

"  The  New  HampaliiTe  Missionary  Socidy  was 
institntcd  in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of 'sendinj 


i  to  destitato  toinis,  parishi.  

Bodcttcs  within  this  State,  and  on  tbe  borders 
■  of  the  same.'  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  distribution  of  religions  books.    It  is  now 


auxiliary  to  the  American  Hone  H 

Society ;  and  besides  snpplring  the  neceeeilin 
within  its  own  bonnda,  taxes  part  each  pu 
in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  West 

"  Tte  Hampahire  Missitmary  Sociay  vss  isEti- 
tated  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1802,  whoM 
'  object  and  bnsiness,'  as  stated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, is  '  to  promote  the  preaching  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  wmog 
the  inhabitants  of  ike  new  settlements  of  (he 
United  States,  and  the  aboriginal  nation]  of 
the  continent.'  At  first  the  Society  oovad 
the  '  Old  County  of  Hampshire,'  from  whiA 
Hampden  and  Franklin  counties  bave  sines 
been  separated,  and  now  sustain  their  own  da- 
ritable  associations.  By  obtaining  from  )^ 
ncvolent  individuals  '  promissory  notts  with 
good  secnrities,'  a  permanent  fnod  was  wriy 
created,  which  has  since  been  increased  t^ 
legacies.  The  income  from  this  fund,  togelbo 
with  the  annual  collections,  nsually  aoiDiiDtB 
to  several  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  whicSi  '* 
paid  in  part  to  the  American  Home  Mia^M- 
ary  Society,  and  in  part  to  the  MassachnselU 
Home  Missionary  Society,  agreeahlj  to  the 
terms  on  which  its  present  aoiiffiaTy  connection 
is  based.  Prcvionaly  to  1827,  its  indqieiidait 
disbursements  amounted  to  533,000  for  nu* 
sionary  service,  and  about  810,000  in  the  pic- 
chase  and  distribution  of  Bibl«  and  Other  re- 
ligious books.  Its  missianaries  labored  cbidj 
in  Western  New  York  and  in  Maine,  from 
four  to  six  men  being  nnder  commisdon  trout 
three  to  six  months  each,  on  an  average,  pa 

"  T%e  Massachusetts  S>ciay  for  Prtmtm 
Christian  KnovJedge,  was  institnted  in  1803, 
'  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  promoting 
evangelical  truth  and  piety ;  in  the  nrst  nlu^ 
by  a  charitable  diatribntion  of  religious  boob 
and  tracts  among  poor  and  pious  Christimn 
and  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  new  towns 
and  plantations ;  and  secondly,  by^  supporting 
cbarity  schools  and  pious  miasionariea  m 
places  where  the  means  of  religions  instruction 
are  sparingly  enjoyed.'  ITie  first  distribution 
of  books  was  made  in  1804.  The  flrat  mis- 
sionary was  employed  in  1811 ;  andduringthe 
subsequent  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  resonrwsof 


the  Society,  amounting  sometimes  to  9^-^ 
per  aonnm,  wore  expended  in  circulating  boob 
and  in  helping  partially  supplied  churches  to 
a  permanent  ministry.  These  labors  we"!^ 
stowed  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  m 
more  especially  iu  New  Hampshire.  As  !» 
original  objects  are  now  reached  through  Uw 
Home  Missionary  and  Tract  Sodefies,i'S 
present  income  is  small,  and  is  espcnded  m 
supplying  destitute  Sabbath-schools  with  li- 

The  Rhode  Island  Home  Missionary Jociefy 
arose  about  the  siune  time ;  the  Maine  JfufliM- 
ary  Soddy  in  1807  ;  and  Uie  Pemani  Dom^ 
Missionary  Society  in  1818  j-ftH  of  then  tar- 
ing similar  objects,  and  aU  now  sostaimng  an 
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saxiliary  relaUon  to  the  Ahkbicas  HokbMib- 
aioHABT  SocncTT. 

"  ITu  MaitachuKtU  Missionary  Society  v 
formed  m  Boston,  Ma;  28, 1799  ;  the  original 
object  of  which  was,  '  to  diCuse  the  Ucepcl 
among  the  heathen,  as  neil  as  other  people,  in 
the  remote  parte  of  our  coontrj,  where  Cbrist 
is  seldoiu  or  never  preached.'  But,  haviog 
BabseqnentlT  become  strictly  a  domestic  mis- 
sionarr  society,  the  name  waa  {m  1844)  chang- 
ed to  tne  MatfocktaetU  Home  Mmionary  Society. 

"  The  Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  Massa- 
ehaseUi  Proper  was  formed  b;  the  Qeaeral  As- 
sociation in  1818,  to  operate  ezclosivelf  withia 
the  State  of  Massachnsetts.  On  the  formatioa 
of  the  AmcricaD  Home  Missiooary  Society,  in 
1826,  tbeso  societies  onited,  and  became  am- 
Uiary  to  the  American  Society,  confining  their 
iqteratioBs  to  Massacbnsetts.  At  this  time, 
one  of  them  had  25  missionariES,  mostly  in 
Huae,  and  the  other  about  the  same  number 
in  Ma8sacbi]actt&"* 

Tlu!  PreibyUnan  Church  in  Iht  VnUtd  Stales 
has  been  a  missionary  body  from  its  organiza- 
tion, in  1706,  to  the  prawnt  time.  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  ite  existence,  its  operations 
were  conducted  by  the  original  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  under  whose  direction  such  min- 
isters OS  coold  be  bad  went  oat  into  the  waste 
places,  m^ing  known  the  Oospel.  In  1717 
the  overs^ht  of  the  missionary  work  was 
transferred  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and 
after  24  years  of  laoor,  in  the  year  1741,  the 
oversight  was  given  to  the  Synods  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  united,  and  remained 
witn  these  bodies  nntil  the  formation  of  the 
Genentl  Assembly,  in  17S9. 

The  bosioeas  of  domffltic  missions  was  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  body, 
from  1789  to  1802,  bat  the  work  havii^  be- 
come eitended,  and  increasing  yearly,  the  as- 
sembly appointed  a  "standing  committee  of 
missions,"  and  that  committee  made  ite  first 
annual  report  in  May,  1803.  In  1&16,  the 
style  of  this  committee  was  changed  for  that 
of  "  The  Board  of  M^ioos,"  which  name  it 
still  retains.  "  The  Board,  therefore,  is  do 
new  creation,  but  the  old  standing  committee 
of  missions,  nnder  a  new  name,  and  with  en- 
larged memberahip  and  powere."  The  Board 
now  consiste  of  60  ministers  and  36  laymen, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  arranged  in  four 
dasaea,  one  of  which  goes  out  each  year,  when 
a  new  class  is  elected.  And  the  reason  for  the 
election  of  so  large  a  body,  and  those  scatter- 
ed over  the  UnitM  States,  is  to  secure  a  quo- 
mni  for  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  are  held  in  various 
sections  of  the  nnion ;  and  besides  this,  the 
field  is  BO  large,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
have  two  execntive  committees,  one  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  Lonisville,  and 
the  oversight  of  the  several  states  is  divided 
between  them.    The  work  of  chnrch  extension 


is  also  committed  to  this  Board.    The  toUow- 

ing  Bommary  of  a  single  year's  work  will  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished through  ite  instrumentality : — In  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1853,  the  number  of 
churches  and  missionary  stations  supplied,  was 
838  :  organized  within  the  year,  32  churches : 
admisions  to  the  diurches  on  examination, 
1643;  on  certificate,  1287;  total,  2930.  Total 
number  incommunioniu  these  chnrches,19,966. 
ITie  number  of  Sabbath-schools  in  these  con- 
gregations, 432 ;  scholars,  19,123 ;  baptisms, 
1876  ;  houses  of  worship  erected  or  finished, 
45.  The  total  amoont  of  money  paid  out  aa 
the  cost  of  all  these  operations  for  the  year, 
was  about  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  extracts,  from  the  report  of  the 
Board  for  1854,  give  an  interesting  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  work : — 

"  In  1828,  the  year  of  the  rc-or^nization  of 
the  Board,  there  were  but  31  missionaries,  and 
an  income  of  $2,400  only. 

....  n^^u^  two  years  after,  there  were  198 
es  and  an  income  of  312,632.  In 
1840,  two  years  after  the  division  of  the  Church, 
and  when  the  parts  were  fiiirly  separated,  there 


This  year,  1854,  the 

ted  is  S23,  and  the  receipte  were  375,207  80. 
Let  us  now  ghiQcc  at  Uie  exponsi 


ported  is  523,  and  the  receipte  w 

" Let  ua  now  ghince at  tbe ex    _ __ 

l^urch,  which  nas  been  mainly  effected  by 


missionary  labor.    We  will  begin  with  1628. 
the  year  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Board. 

gTDOdi.  P%tM«.  HIniiUn.  Cb'ehea.  Mnnber* 
1B2S,         18,  SO,         1,285,         l,»fl8,         lU.SDS. 

ISSQ,        IS,  K,        IMl,        2,168,         173,329. 

IMO,      IT,       tM,      i,eit,      i.sTs,      i2a,iws. 
1860,      23,      ia,      i,»2a,      2,Ma.      207,154. 

1S63,       2S,       113,       2,138,       2,SIB,       218,203. 


In  this  brief  reference  to  tiic  fruits  of  mis- 
sionarTlabor.Bsseenin  the  increase  ofChorcb- 
cs,  and  Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  we  have  sdd 
DOthing  of  the  thousands  of  religious  volumes 
and  tracts  distribaled  by  oar  miadonories 
throughout  oar  country,  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  gathered  by  them  into  Sabbath- 
schools,  the  numerous  Bible  and  catechetical 
classes  they  have  formed,  the  thoasand9.of  tem- 
perance societies  they  have  orgamzed.  the  nu- 
merous parochial  schools,  academ  ies,  and  colle^^ 
they  have  founded,  nor  of  the  various  other  id> 
stromentalitiee  wluch  th^  have  set  in  motion, 
and  which  are  silently,  bat  effbctlvely  prodncing 
a  harvest  of  immeasurable  good." 

The  ft^owing  table  ts  worthy  of  Etody.  It 
tells  ite  own  story,  as  to  the  selfsacnficiiw 
spirit  of  oar  Home  Missionaries ;  and  it  & 
probably  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 

Table  showing  the  retoms  of  342  missiona- 
ries, laboring  in  29  States  and  territories,  of 
amounte  paid  them  by  both  people  and  Board, 
and  average  ealsiy  m  each  State :  amounts 
pud  in  each  State  by  the  Board,  and  general 
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avera^  saXaryaa  paid  bj  the  people  and  tbe 
Board,  Euid  bj  tbe  Board  atoae  for  the  jear 
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Artn£t  uljirj  oT  laiSAioaurleA  p«Ld  bj  tbe  BoArd,  tlS2. 

American  Bmnt  Mistioiwry  SodHa. — A  de- 
sire liaying  ariseo  for  a  more  general  coopera- 
tion, in  the  prosecution  of  Domealic  Missions, 
on  the  port  of  eeTeral  dc nominations  which 
harmonized  in  doctrinal  vicwa,  preliminary 
meetings  were  Iield  in  BoHton  for  conaultotion ; 
and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1826,  a  circular  was 
iasncd  by  tbe  Exccative  Committee  of  tbe 


United  Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  New 
Tork,  iiivitinG'  a  meeting  of  tbe  friends  of 
the  c&ose,  wnicb  took  place  in  the  Brick 
Church,  New  York,  May  10,  1826,  when 
the  society  was  formed,  and  a  constitution 
adopted.  At  it^  next  anniversary,  the  United 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  was  dissolved, 
and  its  life  members  and  life  directors  become 
life  members  and  life  directors  of  the  new  so- 
ciety ;  and  Bnbseqnently,  the  several  State  so- 
cieties of  the  New  England  States  became 
Bsxilinry  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  on  the  principle  of  BM,  supplying  tbe 
wantfi  of  their  own  Slates,  aod  paying  over  to 
the  American  Society  theirsurplus  funds,  their 
missinnarica  being  commissioned  by  the  parent 
society. 

This  society  is  composed  of  life  members, 
who  have  become  such  T>y  the  payment  of  $30, 


who  now  number  nearly  800.  Its  Gist  pien- 
dent  was  Hon.  Stephen  Yan  BeasKUer,  of 
Albany,  N.  T.,  and  its  first  secretary,  Ber. 
Absalom  Peters.  Itsaffiiirsareraanagedbyu 
Eiecntive  Committee  ori4  members,  cTemnu 
aod  laymen,  all  located  in  the  cityof  New  lott 

Summary. — The  society  has  existed  !at 
twenty^ighl  years.  Tbe  total  amount  of  r^ 
ceipts,  for  this  time,  is  $2,728,363  71.  Tte 
tot^  Domber  of  missionaries  employed,  is  about 
5,400.  Tbe  total  nmnber  of  years  of  Ubor,  a 
15,706.  The  total  nomber  of  preachingelatiou 
b  about  4,000.  The  total  number  of  chorcha 
that  have  become  self-supporting  tiiroa^h  ihia 
society's  aid,  is  neariy  1,000.  The  total  of  adfr 
tions  to  the  chocches,  is  126,705. 

bitereaiiig  and  mporiant  fads  and  etajan- 
sons. — When  the  society  concluded  ils  k^ 
year,  ISO  ont  of  its  169  missionaries  for  Ibtt 
period,  or  newly  three-fourtiis,  had  been  emptor- 
ed  in  the  single  Stale  of  New  Torlt,  and  ooIt 
tbirty-threc,  or  abont  one-fifth  in  the  "' 
Valley.  The  lai^cat  item  in  ila  p  , 
less  than  56,000,  which  inckded  all  tbe  contri- 
butions of  anxiliBrv  and  allied  assodationi 
Its  foremost  contributor  was  the  "Gene™ 
Agency,"  which  famished  the  sum  of  82313 
36.  Wbea  the  society  concluded  its  twaty- 
eighth  year,  153,  or  little  more  thsn  oiK- 
seventh  of  its  missionaries  had  been  em^ojcd 
during  the  year,  in  the  Slate  of  New  iMk, 
while  530  ont  of  1047  (or  more  than  oneislf), 
had  labored  at  the  West  Its  forenwalcOBtrv 
bntor,  tbe  Auxiliary  Society  of  MassacbuMtla, 
alone,raised  more  than  946,000  (or  $6,000  mon 
than  twice  the  whole  income  of  the  natjonil 
Society  in  1827,)  of  which  over  $38,000  "Wt 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  new  settlements.  TIk 
first  year,  110  years  of  labor  were  perfonorf; 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year,  870  years.  Tiia 
number  of  Sabbatb-schoot  scholais  now  cot 
nected  with  ita  churches,  amounts  to  more  thu 
65,000.  In  its  last  year,  05  houses  of  worehip 
were  bnilt  by  congregations  receiving  itswd' 
49  repaired  or  improved,  while  68  remain  i" 
process  of  erection,  and  20  chnrches  have  built 
parsonages.  The  socie^  needs  about  200  ne* 
missionaries,  annually. 

The  direction  of  the  society's  growth  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

In  leiT,  Ohio  hsd  la  miHioDuiH ;  bi  18H,  ■<* 


„  ,„,  C»Uromi»  1  „     4  „  "u   I.      11 

''  AOngonf 

At  the  same  time  its  labors  have  also  been 
much  extended  in  the  older  States.  ,. 

Benefit  to  partiaiiar  Statta  and  SscWM--^' 
is  esUinated  that  meMf  "^  ^  *''?^ 
in  New  Bngtand  have  received  misami- 
nry  aid— «iOBt  of  them  &om  this  swiMJ'. 
through  ita  auxiliaries ;  and  in  Mwne  and  \  «• 


moDt,  thTee^ourOu  ot  the  cliQrchea ;  id  Central  I  The  opavtiong  of  thu  societ;  from  yeax  to 
and  WeetemMew  YoTk.JioesiMAt,  and  in  the  year,  its  r^alar  increase  of  means  aod  labors, 
gtatea  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  oat  of  with  the  r^ts,  will  all  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
1,200,  all  bat  about  50,  or  devaHweifAs.  '  iag 


TABCUJt  VIEW. 


B«^, 

B-ripta. 

^™ 

1 

III 

!i 

1 

■s 

1 

3. 
ll 

l!i 

1 

11 

1—1826-27 

818A40.76 

813,984.17 

169 

68 

196 

no 

not  rep 

not  i«p 

S127 

8  83 

2—1627-28 

20,035.78 

17,849.22 

201 

89 

244 

133 

1,000 

306 

134 

89 

3—1828-29 

26,997.31 

26,814.96 

304 

169 

401 

186 

1,678 

423 

144 

88 

4—1829-30 

33,929.44 

42,429.50 

392 

166 

500 

274 

1,959 

672 

155 

108 

6_ia30-31 

48,124.73 

47,247.60 

463 

164 

677 

294 

2,533 

700 

160 

102 

6—1831-32 

49,422.12 

52,608.39 

509 

158 

745 

361 

6,126 

763 

146 

104 

7—1832-33 

68,627.17 

66,377.96 

606 

209 

801 

417 

4,284 

1,148 

159 

109 

8—1833-34 

78,9  ll.U 

80,015.76 

676 

200 

899 

463 

2,736 

Pupllfl 

172 

116 

9—1834^35 

88,863.22 

83,394.26 

719 

204 

1,050 

490 

3,300 

52,000 

170 

116 

10-1835-36 

101,565.15 

92,188.94 

7S5 

249 

1,000 

545 

3,750 

65,00( 

169 

122 

ll_183G-37 

85.701.59 

99,529,72 

810 

232 

1,025 

554 

3,752 

180 

123 

12—1837-38 

86,522.45 

85,066.26 

664 

123 

840 

438 

3,376 

194 

124 

13-1638-39 

62,564.63 

82,655,64 

665 

201 

794 

473 

3,920 

175 

124 

14- 1839-40 

78,345.20 

78,533,89 

680 

194 

842 

486 

4,750 

162 

115 

15— lWO-41 

85,413.34 

84,864.06 

690 

178 

862 

501 

4,618 

54,100 

169 

123 

IG— 1841-42 

92,463.64 

94,300.14 

791 

248 

987 

594 

5,514 

64,300 

159 

119 

17—1842-43 

99,812.24 

98,215.11 

848 

225 

1,047 

657 

8,223 

68,400 

149 

116 

18—1843-44 

101,904.99 

104,276.47 

907 

237 

1,245 

665 

7,693 

60,300 

167 

115 

19—1844-45 

121,946.28 

118,360.12 

943 

209 

1,285 

736 

4,929 

60,000 

160 

126 

20-1845-46 

125,124.70 

126,193.15 

971 

223 

1,453 

760 

5,311 

76,700 

166 

130 

21-1846-47 

116,617.94 

119,170.40 

972 

189 

1,470 

713 

4,400 

73,000 

167 

123 

22—1847-48 

140,197.10 

139,233.34 

1,006 

205 

1,447 

773 

5,020 

77,000 

180 

138 

23—1848-49 

145,925.91 

143,771.67 

1,019 

192 

1,510 

808 

5,550 

83,500 

176 

141 

24—1849-50 

157,160.78 

145,456,09 

1,032 

205 

1,575 

812 

6,682 

75,000 

179 

141 

25—1650-51 

150,940.25 

153,817.90 

1,065 

211 

1,820 

853 

6,678 

70,000 

160 

144 

26—1851-52 

160,062.25 

162,831.14 

1,065 

204 

1,948 

862 

6,820 

66,500 

189 

153 

27-1852-53 

171.734.24 

174,439.24 

1,087 

213 

2,160 

878 

6,079 

72,500 

199 

160 

28-1853-:i  ljl91,209.07 

184,025.76 

1,047 

167 

2^40 

870 

6.025 

65,400 

212 

171 

Banarks. — The  inflaence  of  this  Bocicty,  how- 
ever, caa  hardly  be  estimated  in  figures,  and  b 
Dot  easily  described  in  worda.  Its  miffiioaarics 
are  not  merely  pastors  and  preachers,  they  are 
foDDders  of  schools,  colleges,  and  theological 
seminaries.  They  labor  not  merely  in  the  pnl- 
pit,  the  conferetic&room,  and  by  tiio  bed-side  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying ;  but  they  are  abroad  in 
the  vorld,  laying  the  foandations  of  the 
country's  futnre,  Uirongh  labors,  specific,  and 
direct,  as  well  as  in  the  general  ioflneDcee  of 
their  sacred  calling,  and  of  the  religions  insti- 
tntions  that  they  bnitd. 

Methodist  Home  Missioni.— The  Methodist 
Home  Misiooa  in  the  United  States  are  those 
fiostained  by  the  Melhodiit  Episcoptd  Chunk, 
the  Mahadist  E.  CkurA  SoTitk,  and  the  Pi^ 
tatant  Methodist  Church,  The  mode  of  opera- 
tion in  raising  and  appropriating  hnds  for 
Domestic  Misions  is  so  mnch  alihe  in  each  of 
these  cbnrche^  that  one  description  will  do  for 


alL  There  is  no  separate  Home  Misuooary 
Fund  in  any  of  these  bodies.  'What  they 
raise  for  missions,  is  raised  withoot  any  par- 
ttcalar  designation.  Bnt  ont  ot  Jie  whole  som 
snbscribcd  bv  the  church,  a  certain  proportion 
is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Home  MWona. 
In  the  month  of  NoTember  of  each  year,  thfi 
General  Missionary  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
E.  Church,  meet  together  in  New-York,  in 
order  to  make  &e  appropriations  for  missions 
for  the  ensaing  year.  ■  This  committee,  after 
haTing  disposed  of  the  foreign  misaons,  takes 
□p  the  domestic  missions.  First,  the  missions 
to  the  Germtwi  in  the  United  Slates  and  Ter- 
ritories are  taken  np  by  the  confercocce,  and 
.considered  one  by  one,  and  the  amonnt  neces- 
sary for  each  conference  set  down  ;  then  the 
misMons  to  the  foreign  popvialion  olher  than 
.  German  are  taken  up  and  considered,  and  the 
amount  necessary  set  down ;  then  the  domeide 
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English  Musions  in  each  annual  coDfereDce  are 
taken  ap,  and  the  tunouat  oecessar;  to  enable 
each  tLDDual  confereoce  to  carr;  on  its  own 
domestic  missions  is  detennined,  and  eet  down 
to  each  conference.  Thig  committee  deter- 
mines the  amouDt  for  vbich  each  bishop  maj 
draw  for  the  domestic  miseions  of  those  cod- 
fcrenees  over  which  he  shall  preside,  and  he 
cannot  draw  on  the  trensnrer  fur  more  than  this 
amount  The  Boot  of  Discipline  (Part  III.  ch. 
iv.)  prescribes  the  plan  for  raiamg  the  funds 
tbns  appropriated.  The  leading  proTisions 
are  :  (1)  Each  conference  has  an  auxiliary  to 
the  parent  society ;  (2)  Every  church  within 
the  SoiuuIb  of  that  conference  is  to  have  a  mis- 
sionary committee,  to  aid  in  cturying  into 
effect  the  disciplinary  measures  fqr  the  support 
of  missions ;  (3)  Id  each  church  suitable  mis- 
sionarpr  collectors  are  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions ;  (4)  One  Sabbath  in  the  year  is 
given  to  the  advocacy  of  this  canse,  when  a 
public  collection  is  usually  tahen  up  ;  (5)  A 
transcript  return  of  all  subscriptions  of  fifty 
cents  and  upwards,  is  to  be  reported  at  Con. 
ferenco  for  loacrtion  in  the  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Conference  Uissiooary  Societies. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  domestic  mis- 
uons  are  placea  to  the  credit  of  the  confer- 
ences,  severally,  which  have  charge  of  these 
misBions.  Id  each  of  the  annual  conferences 
there  is  &  mission  committee,  appointed  at  each 
eessioD,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  conjonction  with 
the  bishop  presiding,  to  make  the  estimate  for 
each  mission  nnder  the  care  of  the  conference; 
and  the  (stimates  must  bo  kept  within  the 
credit  allowed  to  the  conference  for  its  mis- 
Bions, and,  further,  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  bishop  presiding.  Thog,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  conference  is  responsible  for  the  use 
mode  of  the  money  placed  to  its  credit  for  the 
BQpport  of  the  missions  under  its  care.  The 
conference  missionary  committee  for  estimating 
for  the  support  of  the  missions  under  its  care, 
can  obtain  all  information  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  each  of  their  missions,  and 
hence  make  just  C3timat4» ;  and  when  these 
estimates  are  made,  they  are  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  bishop  in  conncil  with  all  the  pre- 
siding elders,  so  that  the  bishop  has  on  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  understanding  each  case, 
and  thus  is  "nablcd  to  ^ve  or  withhold  hb 
sanction.  When  the  estimates  are  approved 
'  by  the  bishop,  he  draws  on  the  txeasurer  at 
New  York  for  the  same,  in  quarterly  drafts, 
in  favor  of  each  presiding  elder,  for  the  amonnt 
estimated  for  the  missions  in  his  district,  and 
under  his  direction.  In  the  eipenditnre  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  these  miaeions, 
the  Board  of  Managers  at  New  York  are  in 
no  way  responsible ;  bot  each  conference  and 
the  bishop  presiding  arc  responsible  for  the 
Bpecific  appropriations  made  to  the  miseions 
under  its  care. 

The  Domestic  Missions  of  the  M.  E.  Chnrch 
are  (I) :  Miasions  to  those  who  tptak  the  Eng- 


liA  language  in  the  destitute,  or  new  po- 
tions ofthc  country;  (2)  To/orcigncnirlw 
have  settled  t<«ether  in  various  pMtioM  of 
the  coontry,  and  in  particular  quarters  of  ovr 
cities ;  (3)  Besides  these  they  have  also  u 
interesiag  misaon  to  AW  Mtiito.  Of  thestv 
the  missions  to  the  Germant  are  the  meet  no- 
merous  and  successful ;  but  they  have  ^ 
missions  to  the  Stcedet,  Danei,  NorvegioBt, 
WelA,  and  French. 

The  missions  to  people  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  instituted  by  the  bishop  tnd 
council  of  preading  elders  of  each  confeteDce, 
within  whose  bounds  snch  mission  fields  lie; 
and  the  appropriations  for  the  same  ue  n- 
ported  to  the  conference  for  its  apprehatioii. 
Ab  these  English  domestic  missioDS  become 
strong,  they  cease  to  be  missions,  and  become 
self-supporting  churches,  and  in  their  turn  an- 
tribute  to  sustiua  other  new  or  promising  fieUi 
of  labor. 

The  mis^oDB  to  the  foreign  populatioas 
which  have  settled  in  the  conntiy,  and  still 
speak  their  own  language,  spruD^  up  amcoig 
these  people  spontaneously.  Individuals  vcre 
converted  under  the  ordinary  ministration  of 
the  Gospel,  and  they  began  to  declare  to  lleir 
countrymen  what  they  had  experienced.  Hk 
work  among  the  Germans  began  aboat  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Now  there  are  160  nuMoo- 
ariesand  11,000  members,  with  numcnms  Sin- 
day-schools,  and  a  few  day-echools.  These 
missions  in  the  United  States  have  reacted  on 
Germany,  and  produced  the  Porragu  GermM 
Missions. 

Then  there  are  the  Scandinavian  Uisdoni  to 
the  Swedes,  Norw^ans,  and  Danes.  Of  tbcse 
people  the  Swedes  are  the  most  aumeroas  in 
this  country,  and  the  missions  we  more  exten- 
sive among  them.  The  Norweaiaua  als*  have 
received  Oie  Gospel  gladly,  and  have  <»fned 
it  back  to  Norway ;  and  have  thus  laid  ^ 
foundation  of  a  mission  there.  The  Matrea 
the  missions  to  the  Sclavonic  people  froB  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  is  in  New  York,  mia« 
they  all  land.  The  Bethel-ship,  /otn  Fwiqi 
in  the  North  Biver,  ia  the  place  whee,np« 
landing,  they  hear  for  the  first  time  the  ^^ 
spiritual  preaching  of  the  Gcq)el  of  Christ 


i  took  form  r 


CsgOpin 
■B  of  the 


Besides  these,  there  are  misBions  to  ** 
Welsh  and  Frendi  immigrants,  as  will  appwr 
in  the  table. 

Oregon  and  Cdifomia  have  hilhfffto  ban 

5 laced  among  foreign  missions,  owing  to  tneir 
istance,  the  pecuUarities  of  their  popolatwn, 
and  their  dependence  npon  the  Mi»«i»J7 
Society.  It  has  pleased  God  to  p«  ^ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  earUest,  bbo. 
as  ya,  the  ^dest  and  strongest  WWP?^!! 
these  new  countries.  Hitherto  this  body  M™ 
prosecuted  these  missions  vigorously  «w^ 
ceasfnlly.    Thi^  have  sent  a  large  proponwo 
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«f  their  best  men  into  these  missiooa ;  and  the 
last  General  Coafereace  judged  it  best  to  greot 
their  rcqaest  to  be  organized  each  into  a  regu- 
lar iDde[>endent  annual  cooferencc.  From  the 
time  of  their  roeetiac,  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
under  the  presidency  oTBishop  Ames,  they  took 
their  places  among  their  aster  conferencea. 

The  mission  to  New  Mexico  was  commenced 
about  five  years  ago,  bj  the  Bey.  E.  Z.  Nich- 
olson. It  iraa  for  a  nhile  suspended,  bat  has 
been  again  renewed.  Scoiia  /e  is  its  central 
poeition.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  the  Bupcrintendcnt, 
naving  for  his  assistants,  the  Kev.  MesBta,  W. 
Baiixn  and  Benigna  Cardema.  Hr.  Hansen 
is  the  froit  of  the  Swedish  mission  in  New 
York,  and  being  able  to  preach  in  Sfwniah, 
had  long  desired  to  go  to  Mexico  as  a  mission- 
ary. Benigno  Caracnas  had  been  an  intelli- 
gent and  wcll-edacatcd  Boman  Catholic  priest 
of  much  inflnence  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  preacher 
of  considerable  eloanence.  Daring  Mr.  Nich- 
olson's previous  residence  in  that  city,  Cardenas 
bad  fr^ly  conversed  with  him  upon  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  nature  of 
evBOgeiical  religion.  He  alterwards  left  Uez- 
ico  and  visited  Home,  and  returned  by  way  of 
London,  where  be  called  upon  the  Bev.Mr, 


Hole,  who  had  long  been  a  Weeleyan  misaioo- 

ary  in  Spain.  There  he  remained  for  several 
weeks,  and  his  mind  and  heart  underwent  such 
a  change,  that  he  renounced  popery  for  ever, 
and  cordially  embraced  the  Cfospel  of  Christ 
He  then  offered  himself  to  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a 
missionary  for  his  native  Mexico,  where  he  is 
now  zealously  and  useliilly  employed. 

Tbe  MrmoDiBT  E.  Chubch,  Socth,  has 
miaaiona  in  the  United  States :— (1)  In  the 
destitute  portions  of  their  r^lar  work  ;  (2) 
Among  the  people  of  color;  (3)  Among  the 
German  emignutts;  and  U)  In  California, 
these  mimiona  arc  so  hso  those  we  have 
described,  that  we  need  only  thus  enamerato 
them  and  rcfbr  to  the  annexed  table  for  ftal] 
information.  The  mode  of  raising  the  money 
"  also  the  same  as  that  given  above. 

Tht  Udhodist  pTotntant  CAurcA  has  99 
missions  in  the  destitute  portions  of  their  regu- 
lar work ;  they  have  no  Others. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  rtmHa. 
Some  of  the  statistics  are  for  1853.  but  most 
of  them  for  the  present  year.  We  have  made 
the  tables  as  Complete  as  we  could,  some  of 
the  Bcports  being  qnite  defective. 
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Amerimn  Baptist  Homt  Mitsionary  Socidy. 
-At  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Miaionary 
Society  of  Maseachnsctts,  held  in  Boston,  in 
November,  1832,  the  spiritnal  destitution  of 
many  of  the  new  states,  and  especially  of  the 
Mississippi  Talley,  having  been  made  a  subject 
-'  —■ asideration,  it  was  resolved  to  take  mea- 
for  the  awakening  of  interest  and  system- 
atic eflbrt,  tbrougbont  the  Baptist  community, 
in  behalf  of  domestic  missions.  Besolutioos 
were  passed,  recommending  the  formation  of  a 
General  Home  Mission  Society,  and  appoint- 
ing Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  of  Worcester, Mass., 
an  agent  on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety, for  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  proposal  was 
favorably  received.  A  provisional  eiecutivc 
Committee  was  elected  in  New  York  city,  by 
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whom  measures  were  lakeD,  iaitiiktorv 
CODvetilioD  of  mcaibers  of  tho  deDomination 
from  all  parts  of  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of 
rormiiig  an  organizatioil.  This  coovention  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  church,  in  MalberrT-street, 
Kew  Yorli,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1832 ;  four- 
teen of  the  states  and  one  territory  being  re- 
presented bv  delegates.  The  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society  va&  formed,  a 
constitution  adopted,  and  Hon.  Heman  Lin- 
cob,  of  Mafigachusctts  was  elected  president 
The  plan  of  operationH  adopted  by  the  cxe- 
cative  committee  propoeee ;  First,  to  obtain 
and  diBscminate  information  respecting  the 
ral  condition  of  tho  country— especially  the 
Mist^Issippi  Yallcy.  Sec(md,  to  excite  the  entire 
Baptist  community  to  systematic,  liberal,  and 
vigorous  action,  in  support  of  missionary  ef- 
fort.    T/iird,  to  establish  state  agencies, 

ploying  and  sending  to  destitute  regions,  i 

... —   .•  "nitable  qualifications.    Fourlh,  the 


collection  of  th 


nceeffiari/ 


It  was  proposed  to  raise  S10,000  the  first 
year.  Tae  receipts  amoonted,  bowerer,  to  but 
¥7,586  13,  which  was  expended  in  the  support 
of  59  missionorifs  and  agents,  some  of  wnom 
labored  only  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Twen- 
ty-two were  appointed  by  the  Kentucky  Bap- 
tist Convention,  a  separate  and  preexisting 
organization.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Michigan  chie^y  formed  the  field  of  Hie 
first  year's  operations.  The  receipts  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  1836,  had  risen  t«  316,910 ;  115  mis- 
uonaries  and  agents  had  been  employed  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  fourteen  states,  two  terri- 
tories and  two  provinces.  In  1838,  317  mis- 
sionaries were  employed  during  the  year. 
The  annual  receipts  varied  from  1838  to  1841, 
from  810,000  io  820,000.  In  1841. 82  agents 
and  missionaries  were  commissioned,  who 
occupied  300  stations,  preached  10,922  ser- 
rnons,  traveling  73,451  miles.  The  auxiliary 
Baptist  societies  employed  233  laborers, 
ing  a  total  of  31S. 

The  flocietv  now  b^an  to  recdve,  from  the 
churches  aided,  new  end  active  aoxiliaries, 
"  who  will  continue  to  repay,  with  large  inte- 
rest, the  debt  of  gratitude,  until  their  charac- 
ter of  debtors  win  be  lost  in  that  of  benefac- 
tors. At  the  anunal  meeting  in  1842,  it 
resolved  to  commence  a  miesion  to  the  Jews 
in  North  America,  provided  snScient  funds 
should  be  specifically  contributed  for  its  sup- 
port The  receipts,  for  this  year,  inclading 
those  of  aoxiliaries,  roeo  to  857,154  72.  Total 
number  of  missionaries,  367.  During  the  ten 
years  of  the  society's  existence,  from  1832,  to 
1842,  great  resoita  had  been  efiected  through 
ita  instrumentality,  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  In- 
idiana,  and  Michigan.  Previous  to  1832,  there 
were  in  those  states  but  955  Baptist  churches, 
484  ministers— fen  only  being  {rastors.  There 
was  an  anti-missionary  spirit  prevalent 
among  the  ministers  and  churches,  and  scarce- 
ly anything  was  contributed  for  benevolent 


objects.  In  1842,  there  were  in  the  bum 
states,  1689  churches,  with  772  ministen,  d 
whom  99  were  pastors.  The  anti-miasioiian 
spirit  had  greatly  decreased,  and  86.245  hu 
Men  then  contributed  for  benevolent  pnrpMO. 
Id  1832,  there  was  bnt  one  (Baptist)  acieatlEc 
and  theological  institution ;  in  1642  sevenl 
hud  been  established.  During  the  lea  jtta, 
756  missionaries  had  been  employed  bj  tbe 
society,  generally  west  of  the  Alleghatua; 
732  destitute  churches  and  stations  bad  beta 
sapplied  ;  10,990  persona  baptized,  Wl 
churches  organized,  142  ministers  ordSned. 

During  the  decade,  from  1842  to  1852,  the 
society  extended  its  operations  to  Floriife, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  |T»tlj 
increased  its  labors  in  the  Missisippi  Vsllej. 
In  the  year  1845,  a  controversy  upon  the  hiI> 
ject  of  domestic  slavery,  which  had  esisWd  in 
the  societv  for  some  years,  reached  its  crifii, 
and  prodDCcd  a  separation.  A  miKioDsry 
l>ody  was  then  organized  in  the  slaveboldire 
slates,  which  bas  siace  received  the  support « 
the  majority  of  sontbern  Baptists.  Sinn 
then,  the  operations  of  the  society,  with  twd 
exceptions,  have  been  directed  to  the  6te 
states  and  territflrica  only.  Fr«m  1842  to 
1852,  877  ministers  were  employed,  9,468  pa- 
sons  baptised,  354  ehurches  oi^niicd,  246 
ministers  ordained.  In  mission  fields,  IH 
houses  of  worship  had  been  built,  acd  818,845. 
57  contributed  to  benevolent  objects;  65 ot 
the  churches  once  aided,  were  sustiinlDg  tlie 
Gospel  themselves.  In  1852,  three  miasioB- 
aries  were  sent  to  Oregon  and  California ;  mm 
to  an  Indian  tribe  in  New  Mexico :  a  Chip- 
|«wa  to  his  conntrymen.  In  1854,  the  eiecii- 
tive  Board  resolvea  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  a  church  edifice  fnod.  The 
society,  from  its  commencement,  has  had  ii 
its  employ  1750  missionaries  and  agtats. 
They  have  in  the  field  at  present  184.  The 
--"  -  amoont  of  their  recdpts,  from  the  be- 
ig,is8430470.  From  New  York  StiUe, 
8160,039  of  Ibis  sum.  Becdpts  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  Slst  March,  1854,  862,730  2«-. 

During  tho  past  22  years,  the  missionarws 
of  the  society  have  baptized  22,814  peiWU 
organized  911  churches,  ordMned  466  mioB- 
ters ;  and  the  people  among  whom  tb^  hsre 
labored  have  built,  and  in  most  cases  pwd  lot, 
178  houses  of  worship.  About  200,000  M- 
dren  have  been  gathered  into  Snhbalh«hooHi 
and  the  Gospel  has  iken  preached  in  fourteen 
different  languages.  For  the  past  year,  uw 
misMonaries  report  the  baptism  of  ^7322  per- 
sons, the  organiBation  of  67  churches,  the  «di- 
nation  of  30  ministers  :  46  church  edifices  »« 
been  built,  or  are  in  progress  of  ^^"P; 
About  163  have  been  baptized  from  the  Cath- 
olics and  Lutherans. 

Southmi  Bavlist  Board  of  Uonientie  jWiufW* 
—In  1845,  owing  to  controversy  wising  lr» 
the  discussion  of  slaveholditw,  a  large  number 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  chnrdies  wichihe" 


from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Uissionai; 
Bociet;,  and  a  Board  of  Domestic  MieeioDS 
was.  formed,  in  comiection  with  the  Southern 
Baptist  ConTention.  The  Teceipts  of  this 
Board,  for  1852,  amouited  to  S10,939  IS  ' 
1853,  to  «13,074  17.  During  1853,  66 
Biooaries  and  ageols  were  commiasioncd  by 
this  Board,  a  large  nomber  of  whom  have 
labored  in  the  rapidly  growinf^  cities  on  the 
sonthem  Miffiisaippi  and  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  reports  are  imperfect ;  317  stations  have 
been  sepplied,  5,958  sermons  and  addresses 
delivered,  1,521  prayer  and  Other  religious 
meetinp  attended,  G42  persons  have  been  bap- 
tized, 381  added  by  letter,  163  converted,  not 
baptized — making  1,786  substantial  additions 
to  the  strength  of  onr  cause,  in  place  of  1A09 
last  year.  65,182  miles  have  been  traveled, 
8,712  reliKioos  visits  made;  59  Sabbath- 
schools  and  Bible  classes,  218  teachers,  and 
2,105  pupils  are  reported.  These  latter  statis- 
tica  are,  however,  exceedingly  deficient.  ' " 
meeting-houses  are  reported  as  commence*: ,  _ . 
finiah6l;  21  churches  have  been  constituted, 
24  ministers  and  34  deacons  ordained  " 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

What  IB  doing  by  this  Board,  is  as  nothing 
lo  what  is  l^eing  carried  on  for  domestic  mis- 
sions bythe  denomination,  throngh  other  chan- 
nels. The  General  Association  of  BapttstB  in 
Virginia,  propwicd  to  raise  and  eipend  510,000 
in  domestic  misions  daring  the  year  1B53. 
Nor  does  this  include  the  whole  of  what  is 
done  io  that  State,  a  single  association  raisbg 
some  83,000  or  ?4,000  more.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  states  of  the  South  and  South-west, 
associations  are  carrying  on,  independentlv  of 
any  State  organization,  a  ^tcm  of  missions 
within  their  own  borders. 

Board  of  Domestic  Mmtont  ijf  the  Frotatanl 
EpiKapal  ChvTcA. — For  a  history  of  the  organ- 
ization and  constitntiou  of  this  Board,  toge- 
ther with  its  annual  and  aggr^;ate  receipts, 
eee  Episcopal  Board  of  Missiais.  The  account 
is  given  in  that  place,  rather  than  this,  because 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  boards.  The  Board  now  hare 
onda-  their  chai^  105  churches  or  stations, 
13  of  which  are  vacant.  They  have  in  their 
employ  92  missionaries,  and  8  missionary 
'bishoM.  These  missionaries  are  distributed 
as  follows  :  in  Maine,  2  ;  New  Hampshire,  3  ; 
Delaware,  2  |  Florida,  1 ;  Alabama,  7  ;  Lou- 
isiana, 1  ;  Mississippi,  5  ;  Tennessee,  4  ;  Ken- 
tncky,  3  ;  Indiana,  9 ;  IlUnois,  11 ;  Michigan, 
9 ;  Wisconsin,  11 ;  Iowa,  9  ;  Minnesota,  3  ; 
Missouri,  3  ;  Arkansas,  1 ;  Texas,  6  ;  Indian 
Mission,  1 ;  California,  1  (bishop)  ;  Or^n,  3. 

The  amount  of  donations  received  for  the 
financial  year  ending  Sept  30,  1653,  was 
$23,856  ;  and  from  Oct  1, 1853,  to  Aug.  15, 
1854,  936,327.  The  aggregate  amount  of  do- 
nations from  the  beginmng  is  $626,751. 

But  a  new  department  of  domestic  missions 
is  opening  op  tefore  the  Episcopal  Board  of 
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Miaeions.  Kev.  E.  W.  8yle,  of  the  Episcopal 
Mission  in  China,  having  returned  on  account 

of  his  health,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the 
Chinese  in  this  conntry.  After  mnch  searcb- 
ing  and  inqniry,he  discovered  about  70  China- 
men in  New  York,  most  of  them  in  a  deetitate 
condition.  He  colled  a  meeting  of  them  at 
the  vestry-room  of  old  SL  George's  Church, 
where  he  continued  to  instmct  from  forty  to 
fifty,  who  came  regularly  for  some  time,  every 
Thursday  morning  and  Sunday  aflemoOD. 
After  some  time,  a  meeting  was  called,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  raise  funds  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  their  wants.  Twenty- 
two  of  them  were  sent  to  California  and  foor 
to  China.  The  remainder  were  ail  provided 
with  employment  suited  to  their  abdity,  by 
which  they  could  earn  a  liviog,  except  six,  who 
desired  an  education,  and  these  ate  placed 
ider  the  instruction  of  a  theological  student, 
to  make  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  in  ths 
mean  time  are  provided  with  a  support  The 
sixteen,  who  are  provided  with  employment, 
are  located  at  Gowonus,  near  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery. They  attend  one  of  the  neighboring 
churches  in  the  morning,  and  Hr  Syle 
preaches  to  them  in  the  af&noon.  In  a  com- 
munication in  the  "  Spirit  of  Missions,"  in 
which  these  facts  are  detailed,  Mr.  Syle  savs  : 
"  Our  connection  with  the  Chinese  is  becoming 
daily  more  intimate  and  inevitable.  The  emi- 
gration from  Canton  has  been  so  large  shat 
old  ships  not  considered  seaworthy  have  been 
bought  up  at  enormous  prices,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  passages.    The  now  indispensable 

Siaoo  is  put  on  board  our  ships  at  the  Chincha 
lands  by  Chinese  laborers,  and  what  unutter- 
able sufierings  ore  they  not  mode  to  undergo  in 
the  operation  I  The  labor  on  the  Isthmus 
railroad  is  largely  performed  by  Chinesa  In 
Kentucky,  the  Chinese  coolies  are  said  to  be 
employed  at  certun  iron  mills  on  the  Cumber- 
land Eiver,nearBddyville.  Tea*tores, owned 
and  kept  by  Chinamen,  are  to  be  found  at 
Beaton,  Albany,  and  other  places ;  not  to 
mention  that  Chinese  ore  to  ne  seen  in  the 
tea^tores  of  this  city,  and  at  Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Indianapolis,  and  elsewhere.  Chinese 
cooks  and  stewards  on  board  our  ships  axe 

>w  quite  frequently  to  be  met  with." 

The  foot  that  God  is  sending  the  heathen  to 
us,  as  well  as  requiring  us  to  go  to  them,  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  gratniation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  and  it  certainly  calls  loudly  upon  as  to 
seek  their  evangelization. 

Board  of  MiMibiu  of  the  Beformtd  Pntestant 
DvtA  Ckvreh.—Tt^  Board  naa  been  in  eiiet- 
twenty-two  years.  Its  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  May  1, 1854,  were  $15,257.  The 
following  summary  of  nsolts  vill  show  what 
the  Boai^  is  doing : 

1.  In  nintlem  out  of  twentjj-seven  classes, 
„je  or  more  .churches  or  mis^onary  stations 
have  been  aided  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  year. 
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2.  Sixt^ine  pastors  and  minioDtiriee  IwTe 
received  aid  dimog  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
year. 

3.  Eighty  charches  imd  miesioiiary  Etationa 
bare  been  aided  from  its  funds. 

4.  TliirUm  new  churchee  and  misoionary 
glationa  have  beea  established  and  assisted. 

6.  Eight  churches  have  been  organized,  to 
which  appropriations  have  been  made. 

6.  Twelve  new  houses  of  worship  have  been 
bnilt  bv  conCTcgations  aided  by  the  Board. 

7.  Three  have  ceased  to  ask  aid  of  the 
Board,  and  several  others  give  notice  that  Qiej 
will  not  need  any  aid  beyond  the  present  year. 

8.  Four  hundred  and  jifhi-nine  pereons  nave 
been  received,  on  confession  of  tneir  faitii  in 
Christ,  into  the  churches  aided. 

9.  Four  h^iTtdred  and  sixty-six  have  been 
,  received  on  certificate  from  other  churches. 

10.  EichtyihTee  Sabbath-echools  have  been 
in  operation  during  the  year;  besides  many 
Bible  and  catechetical  classes,  both  in  and  ont 
of  the  schools. 

11.  Four  thnaand  two  kundrod  children  and 
yoath  have  been  toagbt  in  those  Uie  traths 


which  ue  abk  to  make  them  wise  unto  stln- 

12.  Hint  hundred  tmd  thirhf^fotir  doBaa 
have  been  contribated,  by  the  churches  ud 
misdonary  stationa  aided,  to  the  fonda  of  the 
Board. 

13.  Three  thotaand  six  hundredimdieveiittm 
dollars  have  been  con^bnted  by  them  for  otlier 
benevolent  objects. 

14.  One  hundred  mtd  nitieWiTee  ont  of  Ihu 
kundTtd  and  fortyiwo  of  the  churtbcs  have 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Miidom. 

15.  Otu  hundred  mid /ortait'fe  (mi  d  thru 
hundred  and  forttfimi  of  ue  churches  htn 
given  nothing. 

The  last  report  states  that  the  Dometia 
Uiesionary  i^rta  of  this  Board  hare  aided  in 
establishing  a  menority  of  the  Dutch  charcbM 
in  the  country.  The  chorches  aided  are  reios- 
sented  to  be  in  a  good  condition.  Speoal 
efforts  ore  made  in  oehalf  of  the  Dutd  sad 
Qennan  emigrants. 

Jmeriean  Mitnonary  Anociation. — This  Eo- 
cietf  has  a  Home  Department,  with  90  sub- 
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HOKOEONG :  A  flourishing  English  set- 
tlement, on  an  island  about  40  miles  east  of 
Macao.    (See  China) 

HONOBE :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary 8ocie^,  in  the  province  of  Honore, 
Hindostan.    Pop.  4000. 

HOOBLT :  A  station  of  the  Baale  Mis- 
monary  Society,  in   the   Mahratta  conntiy, 

HONOLULU :  The  chief  dty  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  seat  of  govenintent.  It 
is  eitnated  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  extends  9 
or  10  miles  along  the  southern  coast  of  Oahu, 
and  about  two  miles  inward  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  A  rich  alluvial  soil,  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  covers  a  layer  of  fine  volcanic  ashes 
and  cinders,  extending  to  the  depth  of  14  to 


16  feet  These  ashes  rest  on  a  stratnm  of  cd 
careoQB  rock.  The  harbor  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  whole  group,  and  most  fjeqaented 
by  shipping.  It  contains  two  large  churches 
eetabltshed  by  the  missionaries. 

HOPEDALE :  A  station  of  the  Morao- 
ans  in  Labrador, 

HOTTENTOTS!  A  family  of  affibstol 
tribes  in  South  Africa,  formerly  inhabiaDg 
the  territory  embraced  in  the  BBglish  M^jJ 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprising  tM 
Ooranas,  Namaquaa,  and  Bnehmen,  as  well » 
the  tribes  on  the  coast  . . 

The  Hottentot  is  of  a  yellowiah  brown,  t«n 
cheek  bones,  spread  ont  above,  and  contrMtM 
to  a  very  narrow  chin ;  nose  '*™."'"'^(^  ' 
eyes,  chfstnut  color ;  nwr  grows  in  small  toiw, 
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and  does  not  cover  the  whole  head.  The  Bta- 
tnre  of  the  Hottentot  is  verj  Bhort,  about  four 
feet  six  inches  being  the  medium  sire  for  the 
men,  and  four  feet  for  the  women.  Their  his- 
tory and  origin  are  involved  in  obacuritj. 
Thej  resemble  none  of  the  Kafre  tribes,  and 
are  equally  distinct  from  the  Negro  race.  'Mr. 
Uoflht  dunka  they  more  nearlv  resemble  the 
Chinese  than  anj  other  peonle.  All  these 
tribes  possess  the  same  ph;f£iciil  characteristics, 
the  same  maDoers  and  customs,  and  their  hin- 
gnage  is  BO  nearlv  identical  that  they  readily 
nnderstand  each  other.  M>.  Hofiatthinlis  that 
the  diBbrence  between  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  is  to  bo  accounted  Tor  by  the  fact 
that  the  former,  residinr  in  towns,  are  improved 
by  intercourse  with  each  other ;  while  the  lat- 
ter, being  scattered  over  thinly  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, having  littie  jnterconrse  with  each  other, 
lead  an  exposed  end  half  famished  life,  and 
degenerate  rather  than  improve.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Hottentots  is  as  singular  as  their 
persona.  lis  pronunciation  has  been  compared 
to  the  clucking  of  the  tnrkey, 

CAoroder.— ir.  Philip  gives  a  very  favora- 
ble view  of  the  native  character  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. He  says,  when  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  fonnd  the 
inhabitants  rich  in  cattle,  and  living  in  a  com- 
fortable manner.  It  was  said  that  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  morals, 
and  that  the  records  of  the  colony  dnring  the 
first  50  years,  unite  in  praising  the  virtues  of 
the  Hottentots,  so  that  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  TV  Good  Men.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the 
natives  had  never  been  detected  in  stealing 
ttom  a  colonist  But  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
them,  for  150  years,  daring  which  they  hare 
been  driTeu  from  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
their  country,  and  deprived  of  their  indepen- 
dence, he  says  most  have  exerted  upon  them  a 
deteriorating  influence.  Mr.  Borrow  says  that 
Hottentots  are  capable  of  strong  attachments, 
are  grateful  for  kindness  shown,  and  honest 
and  truthful.  They  live  together  in  kraals  or 
villages,  and  have  their  cattle  in  common. 
Bev.  J.  J.  Freeman  estimates  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Hottentot  tribes  at  150,000. 

Rdigion. — Like  the  Ea^es,  the  Hottentots 
have  no  religion,  except  a  groea,  undefined  sa- 
perstition.  Dr.  Philip  says  of  them,  "  I  have 
never  been  able  to  oiacover,  from  my  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  or  from  any  other 
source,  that  this  nation  had  ever  attained  any 
distinct  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  that  an 
idea  of  a  future  state  had  at  any  period  pre- 
vailed amoQK  them."  Bev.  Ur.  Moffat  and 
Eev.  Mr.  Schmelen  also  testify  to  the  same 
fact,  and  qnote  the  conversations  of  the  natives 
and  the  declarations  of  the  converts,  to  con- 
firm their  statements.  Yet,  Dr.  Philip  says 
Ib^  were  not  entirely  without  moral  restraints. 
—FTeman'i  Tour  m  South  Africa ;  Moffafs 
.  &ulA  Afriati  Philip's  Researches;  McCuUoch't 


GwgTcrphy.  (For  missions  to  the  Hottentots, 
see  AFRICA,  Sodthirn.) 

HUAHINE!  :  One  of  the  Society  Islands, 
on  which  is  a  mision  of  the  Londou  Miasioo- 
ary  Society. 

HUMAN  SACRIFICES  :  The  prevalence 
of  human  sacrifices  among  the  heathen,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history,  is  a  fact  of  mo- 
mentous interest.  It  shows,  first,  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  an  offering  for  sin,  of  the  highest 
raluc  that  the  bnman  mind  can  conceive ;  uid 
second,  false  notions  of  the  character  of  tHod, 
in  supposing  that  he  would  be  pleased  with 
one  man,  in  consequence  of  his  imbruing  his 
hands  in  another's  blood.  It  shows,  also,  the 
ferocious  character  of  their  gods,  who  ate  thus 
represented  as  feasting  upon  human  gore.  We 
said  the  practice  had  prevailed  from  Uie  rcmot- 
"-"■  ages.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Cretans, 
Arabians,  bronght  human  blood  to  their 
altars.  The  people  of  Duma  sacrificed  eveiy 
Tear  a  child,  and  buried  it  under  en  altar. 
The  Persians  buried  their  sacrificial  victims 
alive.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xeries,  entomb- 
ed twelves  persons  alive,  under  gTOund,/or  the 
eoodo/"  her  soui.  The  Cypribns,  the  Rhodians, 
the  Phcenicians,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesboe, 
Tenedos,  all  bad  human  sacrifices.  The  king 
of  Moab  offered  up  his  eldest  son,  his  successor 
to  the  kingdom,  on  the  wall,  when  the  king  of 

TTi 3  fighting  against  his  capital.   When 

,  was  at  the  gates  of  Carthago,  200 
children  of  the  moet  distinguished  citjzens 
were  offered  up  to  appease  the  sanguinary  dei- 
ties and  avert  the  danger.  The  natives  of 
Taurie  Chersonesus  offered  up  to  Diana  every 
stranger  whom  chance  threw  on  their  coasts. 
The  Felasgi,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  vowed  that 
they  would  give  a  tenth  of  all  that  should  be  born 
to  them  for  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  procure 
ilenty.  Aristomenes,  the  Messenion,  offered  up 
'00  noble  Lacedemonians,  and  among  them  the 
king  of  Sparta,  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  at 
Ithome.  The  Spartan  boys  were  whipped  in 
the  sight  of  their  parente,  before  the  altar  of 
Diana  Orthia,  witS  such  severity  that  they 
often  died  under  the  torture.  Every  Grecian 
state  made  it  a  rule,  before  the;  marched 
toward  an  enemy,  to  seek  a  blessing  on  their 
expedition,  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victlms- 
The  Bomans  likewise  offered  human  sacrifices, 
by  public  authority.  Caius  Marius  oHfered  np 
his  own  daughter,  to  procure  success  in  a  bat- 


uncle  JulioB.  The  Qauls  and  the  Germans 
were  so  devoted  to  this  shocking  custom,  that 
no  business  of  any  moment  was  transacted  by 
them  without  bemg  prefaced  by  the  blood  of 
men.  They  were  oflered  up  to  various  gods, 
particularly  to  Hesus,  Taranis,  and  Sbantates, 
whoi>e  alt^  were  far  removed  from  the  com- 
resort  of  men,  being  generally  situated 
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in  the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a 
reverence  to  the  proceeding.  There  were 
many  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose  all  over 
Germany,  bnt  eapeciaSly  in  the  woods  of  Ardu- 
eDDa,  and  the  greater  Hercnriao  forest,  a  wild 
that  extended  OTer  thirty  days'  journey  in 
length.  These  places  were  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, and  on]y  approached  at  particular 
seasons. 

These  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  even  among 
our  iSaxon  ancestors.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
coald  never  sufficiently  glnt  with  blood.  Of 
these  Eacriflces,  none  were  esteemed  so  auspi- 
cioos  and  salutary  as  a  EBcriGce  of  the  prince 
of  the  conntry.  When  the  lot  fell  to  the  king 
to  die,  it  was  received  with  nnireisal  acclama- 
tions of  joy.  In  a  time  of  famine  the  lot  fell 
npon  Hing  Domalde,  who  was  put  to  death. 
Olans  IViliger,  another  prince,  was  burnt  olive 
to  Woden.  Harold,  the  son  of  Gunild,  slew 
two  of  his  SODS  to  obtain  a  storm  of  wind  to 
destroy  the  ships  of  his  enemy.  Another  king 
EBcrlDced  nine  sons,  to  prolong  hia  own  life. 
In  Mexico,  in  the  conrtfl  ot  a  single  temjile, 
there  were  fonud  136,000  skulls,  the  remains 
of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  sacrifice.  The 
maDoer  in  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered 
was  various,  bat  generally,  it  was  attended 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  A  native  Hindoo 
artist  engraved  a  cut  to  represent  a  practice 
of  our  forefathers,  which  is  thus  described 
in  a  Bengalee  paixT,  pablished  bv  a  society 
of  natives,  the  fotrowers  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
who  professed  to  have  forsaken  Hindoo  idol- 
atry.. 

After  describing  hnman  sacrifices,  as  they 
have  existed  in  various  countries,  they  say : 
"  Yet  even  all  these  frightful  enormities  appau- 
less  surprising  to  us,  when  we  hear  of  the  nor- 


English  rulers.  Among  them,  on  the 
mencement  of  a  war,  or  when  some  great 
chieftain  was  attacked  with  disease,  or  when 
any  other  calamity  aflfecting  the  public 
curred,  the  Druids,  who  were  the  priests  of 
their  religion,  in  order  to  seenre  the  favor  of 
their  gods,  presented  them  with  offerings  of 
human  victims,  attended  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cmelty  and  horror.  There  was 
one  special  atrocity,  the  recital  of  which  makes 
the  heart  Iremhle.  They  conBtructed  an  enor- 
mous figure,  resembling  a  man  of  gigantic  sta- 
tnre,  formed  of  dried  plant  stems,  or  wicker- 
work,  in  the  hollow  interior  of  which 
placed,  OS  in  a  cage,  numerous  criminals,  fast 
bonnd,  to  prevent  their  escape.  Or  if  these 
could  not  be  had  in  snfficient  numbers  to  fill 
the  ea^nciouB  cavities  of  this  terrible  imi 
the  denciency  was  made  xm  of  utioflbnding  .. 
tims.  Snrrounding  the  whole  with  straw  nnd 
dry  wood,  Ihej  then  set  fire  to  the  whole,  thus 


/I&  editor  of  the  London  Missionary  Ut- 
^  izine  says  :  "  The  instance  here  described, 
IS  a  correct  specimen  of  the  snperstitioni 
of  ancient  Britain.  When  we  hear  of  these 
horrid  practices  as  existing  among  heathen  na- 
tions, our  feelings  are  instinctively  shockei 
and  we  seem  to  regard  them  as  sunk  too  ttw 
almost  for  the  reach  of  the  Go«pd ;  hat  nben 
we  reflect  that  no  pagan  or  l«rbarous  nation 
that  ever  existed  has  exceeded  in  those  cnet 
ti{«  our  own  ancestors,  and  reflect  that  the 
Gos^I  reached  them,  and  that  ve  are  now 
rcapmg  its  blessed  fruits,  how  ought  the  refieo- 
tion  to  stir  us  np  to  send  the  same  Gospel  le 
those  who  dwell  m  similar  dark  places,  which 
are  full  of  similar  habitations  of  croelty !  Fir 
human  sacrifices  still  exist"  In  the  nalivt 
provinces  of  India,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
British  government,  human  victims  aie  oBufi 
an  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  goda.  Dr- 
Scudder  writes,  in  1848,  that  four  pei?oM 
had  then  recently  been  offered  up  as  saeriBMS 
by  the  Khunds  of  Goomsoor,  which  forms  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  northern  Cw- 
cars.  The  following  description  o(  these  troet 
rites  was  publiflhed  in  &  Madras  paper,  in 
1638  :— 

Miria  Fooja,  or  human  sacrifice,  take) 
place  in  Goomsoor  once  a  year,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  confederate  districts  in  suceefflion.  The 
victims  are  stolen  from  the  low  conntij,  M 
brought  from  some  Other  distant  nart,  and  svia 
to  those  districts  where  the  eacrinees  ere  oD^ 
cd ;  if  children,  they  are  kept  until  th^  attain 
a  proper  age, 

"  When  the  appointed  day  arrives,  IM 
Khunds  [inhabitants  of  the  hill  coontrj)  as- 
semble from  all  parte  of  the  country,  drfsed 
'^  their  finery,  some  with  bear-skina  thrown 
.,jr  their  shoulders,  others  with  the  tsiis  of 
peacocks  flowing  Iwhind  them,  and  the  long 
winding  feather  of  the  jungle-cock  waving  oc 
their  heads.  Thus  decked  out,  they  diui«p 
Icnp,  and  revel,  beating-dmms,  and  playing  oD 
an  instrument  notnnliae  in  sound  to  theHigh- 
land  pipe.  Soon  after  noon  (he  Jani,  orpw- 
sidingpriest,  with  the  aid  of  his  sfsislanlfcfs"- 
ens  the  unfortunate  victim  toastrongpoBt,firnlJ 
fised  into  the  ground,  and  then  sfandiiig  erect, 
the  living  sacrifice  suffers  the  unutferable  tor- 
ture of  having  the  flesh  cut  off  from  his  booes 
in  Email  pieces  by  the  knives  of  the  »^Bg« 
crowd  who  rush  on  him  and  contend  witn  «'" 
other  for  a  portion  of  the  gory  nnd  muvenng 
Fubstance.  Great  value  is  atlachd  to  uie 
first  morsel  thus  severed  from  the  victimsM^' 
for  it  is  supposed  to  posess  enperiof  f"?^ 
and  a  proportionate  eagerness  is  evinced 
acquire  it  , 

■■  Women  are  sacrificed  as  well  as  men.  A 
female  found  her  way  into  the  eollcelorsnnm 
ot  Patringia,  vrith  fetters  on  her  hmos,  fT 
related  that  she  had  been  sold  by  Aw  Miar. 
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"The  Khonda  are  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing 
children  annnall?  at  sowing  time,  id  a  most 
crad  manoer,  for  the  parpoee  of  propittaliag 
the  demoa  of  their  worship,  and  of  socar' 
they  suppose,  a  good  harvest  by  the  bli 

"  In  January,  Just  before  the  tnrmerie  shrub  is 
planted,  the  Khands  make  Ihe  sacrifice  alluded 
to.  They  select,  as  their  victims,  male  child- 
ren who  are  devoted  from  iufan<^  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  are  sold  to  the  chiefe  of  the  different 
villages.  When  the  ground  is  ready,  the  vic- 
tim is  led  forth,  boand  to  bamboos  for  the 
better  security,  and  taken  into  the  open  plain. 
The  enitivators  assemble,  and  at  the  sapposed 
auspicioos  moment,  commence  the  drKulful 
cama^  by  hacking  with  knives  the  body  of 
tiic  truly  pitiable  creature ;  each  cutting  off  a 
part  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hastening  with 
it  to  the  field  whoso  fertility  is  the  object  to  be 
secured.  The  blood,  in  which  the  Kbunda 
imagine  the  virtue  of  the  spell  to  subsist, 
then  made,  by  pressure  of  the  hand,  to  fall 
drops  Dpoo  'the  soil ;  and  the  flesh,  not  yet  cold, 
is  cast  mto  the  same  ground.  In  hewing  the 
body  tn^eat  care  is  taken  not  to  touch  a  vital 
part,  R)r  should  death  occur  before  the  blood 
IS  dropped  on  the  field,  the  charm,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  people,  would  be  lost. 

"Some  of  the  Kbunos,  on  being  ezpostu- 
lated  with,  naked  what  else  they  could  do,  as 
they  should  have  no  crops  if  they  neglected  to 
perform  this  ceremony." 

DocL  Spry,  in  hia  "  Modem  India,"  gives 
an  acconntof  a  tribe  in  the  Nagpore  hio^om, 
who  not  only  sacrifice  human  bemgs,  bat  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice. 

The  practice  ofoffbring  human  sacrifices  has 
prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  In  1838  a  sacrifice  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  the  Pawnee  Loups, 
sequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox. 
TouDg  females  are  the  victims  selected-  After 
various  preliminary  rites  and  ceremonies,  she 
is  disrobed,  and  one  half  of  her  person  painted 
red  and  the  other  block";  the  feet  and  hands 
being  extended,  the  right  wrist  and  ankle  arc 
tied  to  an  upright  piece  of  timber,  and  tbe  left 
wrist  and  ankle  to  another,  and  she  is  thus 
EO-Hpended  on  a  scafibld.  At  intervals,  various 
ceremonies  are  perfonned.  Tbe  young  men 
and  Boys,  each  having  provided  a  handful  of 
arrows,  about  a  foot  long,  made  of  the  stems 
of  a  species  of  tall  grass  that  grows  on  tbe 
prairies,  now  advance,  and  shoot  these  arrows 
Sato  the  breast  and  other  parts  of  the  unfor- 
tanate  snflerer.  The  arrows  enter  just  enough 
to  adhere,  and  the  breast  is  literally  filled  with 
them;  buttheydo  not  destroy  life.  An  old  man 
now  comes  forward  and  shoots  an  iron-pointed 
arrow  through  the  vitals.  The  chest  is  now 
cut  open,  and  the  heart  taken  out  and  burned. 
l%e  smoke  that  rises  from  this  fire  b  con- 
sidered a  most  potent  medicine,  and  their  im- 
plements of  war,  hunting,  and  agrtcolture  are 


passed  through  it,  to  insure  success  in  their 
use.  Tbe  flsib  is  now  wantonly  shisbed  off 
with  knives,  and  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  the 
dogs,  but  the  skeleton  remains  sospended  till 
it  decays  and  falls. 

The  cast«m  prevails  among  most  of  the  nn- 
evangelized  tribes  of  Soatbem  and  Wealero 
Africa,  and  is  attended  with  shocking  bar- 
barities. Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  fetish 
in  an  approaching  war ;  "  The  bones  of  the 
king's  mother  and  sisters  were  taken  out  of 
their  cofBns,  and  washed  with  rum  and  water, 
wiped  with  silks,  rolled  in  gold  dust,  and 
wrapped  in  strings  of  rock-gold,  aggry  beads, 
and  other  costly' materials.  Those  against 
whom  the  king  had  anv  complaints  were  then 
sent  for,  and  immolated  as  they  entered,  that 
their  blood  might  '  water  the  graves '  of  the 
royal  dead.  During  the  whole  night  tbe  king's 
eiecutioners  traver^  the  streets,  and  dragged 
away  to  execution  all  whom  they  met.  Ihe 
next  morning,  desolation  seemed  to  reign  over 
the  capital,  aud  none  appeared  in  the  market 
but  the  king  and  bis  attendants.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  sacrifice  was  renewed. 
The  bones  were  removed  to  the  sacred  tomb, 

E receded  by  the  victims  in  chains,  and  followed 
y  a  splendid  procession.  When  the  procession 
returned  tbe  nest  day  to  the  market-place,  the 
king's  boms  sounded  the  death-knetl,  and  the 
work  of  sacrifice  commenced.  The  king  sat 
with  a  goblet  of  pahn-wine  in  his  hand,  aud 
every  time  the  execntionera  cut  off  a  head,  he 
imitated  a  dancing  motion  in  the  air." 

In  the  neighlMring  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
the  barbarous  monarch  paves  tbe  approaches 
to  his  residence  and  ornaments  the  battle- 
ments of  bis  palace  with  the  skulls  of  his  vic- 
tims; and  the  wid&Bpreoding  branches  of  the 
gigantic  fetish-tree  at  Badagry  are  laden  with 
human  carcases  and  limbs,  which  have  been 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

ue  rite  was  generally  prevalent  in 
the  islands  of  tbe  Pacific,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  mode  much  like 
that  practiced  in  Africa.  It  still  prevails 
among  the  Piu^ans  in  those  islands.  Capt. 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Eiploring  Expe- 
dition, thus  describes  the  practice,  as  it  still 
esists  in  the  Peejee  Islands  :  "  The  victims  anj 
usnally  taken  from  a  distant  tribe,  either  by 
war  or  by  negociation ;  and,  after  being  fattened 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  bound  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  placed  in  the  oven  and  roasted 
alive ;  after  which  the  bod^  is  taken  out,  the 
face  painted  black,  and  carried  to  the  temple, 
where  it  is  offered  to  the  gods.  The  Feejees 
being  cannibals,  it  is  then  cat  up  and  dis- 
tributed, to  be  eaten  by  the  people  i"  Surely, 
"  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  I" 

It  appi^,  from  the  foregoing,  that  tbe  hor- 
rid practice  of  (Bering  human  sacrifices  to 
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gain  the  favor  of  blood-thirsty  ileitiea  baa  been 
almost  univoreal,  except  where  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  prevails,  nod  that  wo  owe  oar  de- 
liverance from  it  to  the  introdactioo  of  the 
Gospel  among  our  ancestors.  What  obliga- 
tions, then,  must  rest  npon  ns  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel to  those  who  are  still  groaning  under  the 
cruelties  of  paganism, — Pamphlttbi/  Mr.  Ptggt, 
late  missionary  to  Oritia;  landon  Missionary 
Magoiiitefor  July,  1846  j  Beeduan's  JJiantet 
and  the  Gold  Coatt;  United  SuitetEx^ormg 
Ej^itioa,  Vol.  m.  p.  97. 

IDOL  :  A  statuQ  or  image  of  some  false 
god,  to  whom  divine  honota  an  paid,  altars 
and  temples  erected,  and  sacriflces  offered.  The 
idol  or  image,  of  whatever  moierialit  consists, 
b,  bj  certain  ceremonies,  called  consecnv 
tiou,  converted  into  a  god.  While  under  the 
artificer 's  hands,  it  ia  a  mere  etatae.  Three 
things  were  necessary  among  tho  ancienta  to 


menta  were  various,  and  wholly  designed  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  stupid  mul- 
titude, who  are  chicSj  t&keo  with  show  and 
pageantry.  Then  followed  tho  consecration 
and  ovation,  which  by  the  Bomnna  were  pet- 
formcd  with  great  solemnity. — Re^  Cyt&ipe- 

IDOLATRY :  The  worship  of  idols,  or  the 
act  of  ascribing'  to  things  and  persons,  pro- 
perties which  are  peculiar  to  Uodalone.  Tlie 
principal  sources  of  idolatry  seem  to  be  the  cx- 
trav^ant  reoeration  for  creatures  and  beings, 
from  which  benefits  accrue  to  men.  The  finit 
objects  of  idolatroos  worship  are  thonght  to 
have  been  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Soon 
otter  the  flood  we  find  idolatry  greatly  prevail- 
ing iu  the  world.  In  process  of  time  noted 
patriots  or  deceased  kin^,  animals,  plants, 
stones,  and  whatever  peo^o  took  a  fancy  to, 
were  idolized.  The  Egypt! ana  worshiped  pied 
bulls,  snipes,  leeks,  onions,  and  many  other 
equally  ioaignificant  objects.  The  Greeks  had 
about  30,000  gods. 

The  Apoatle  Paul  traces  idolatry  to  its  true 
source,  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart 
"  As  they  did  not  like  to  rebun  Qod  in  theii 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro 
bate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not 
■  convenient."  And  this  statment  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  discoveries  of  Layard,  amoi^  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  : — 

"  They  show,  in  conformity  with  the  tenor 
of  Scripture,  that  the  earliest  ages  were  not, 
as  many  think,  barbarous  ages  ;  but  that  the 
race  of  men,  originally  eoligntened  from  a  di- 
vine soarcc,  had,  at  first,  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  which  they  gradnal^  lost 
through  their  defection  to  idolatry.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  these  excavations,  not 
only  that  a  high  State  of  the  arts  existed  in 
Kiiioveh  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  but 
also,  that  in  the  eariicxf  agej  of  thst  city,  dating 
but  a  few  centuries  from  the  flood,  their  sculp- 


tures were  llu  best.  In  this  remarkable  nnll, 
'the  Egyptian  and  As^rian  antiquities  also 
agree. 

"  It  is  also  proved,  contrary  to  the  leno^ 
impres^on,  that  idolatry  was  mtrodaced  vheu 
men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  tme  God 
than  afterwards  prevailed}  that  it  did  not 
grow  up  as  a  religion  of  nature,  by  the  inet 
Kctual  attempts  of  men  to  find  tiie  tme  God. 
Bnt  it  woa  introduced  as  an  expedient  of  men 
in  order  to  obscure  what  knowledge  of  God 
they  possessed,  because  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  Ood  in  their  knowledge.  This  is  shon 
in  the  fact,  that  the  earliest  repreaentatiooa  ot 
God  found  in  these  sculptures  are  the  best,  and 
immeasurably  exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind 
existing  in  alter  ages ;  especially  ia  theii  u- 
proach  to  the  tme  idea  of  God.  So  Uial  id* 
atry  came  in  not  for  want  of  light,  but  bj  vi 
abuse  of  light  Men,  knowing  God,  uid  y!\ 
not  willing  to  glori^  him  as  God,  beciiiM 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  thdr  fooliak 
heart  was  darkeuM." 

And  the  description  which  Paul  gives  in  tie 
Srst  chapter  of  Romans,  of  the  debasing  into 
ence  of  idolatry  npon  the  heathen  of  ha  it], 
is  a  Just  description  of  itaefieets  in  everyegt 
and  m  every  portion  of  the  world.  The  sM- 
ship  ot  inferior  objects  tends  to  debase,  satiie 
worship  of  the  traa  God  tends  to  eiolt  the  In- 
.  mind.  Nor  is  the  baptized  idolstrr  of 
.__  church  of  Borne  essentially  better  tflan 
that  of  pagans.  ITie  learned  men  profess,  to- 
deed,  to  worship,  not  the  images  and  piclwtt 
■— ^  through  them  the  objects  they  t^P"^^ 
he  Supreme  Being  through  them,  aa  ik^ 
ators  i  and  so  do  the  learned  among  the  bat 
then.  But  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  1m 
masses,  whom  they  keep  designedly  in  igno- 
rance, wiil  make  Uiis  distinction.  And  wen 
though  this  distinction  were  made,thewoBUp 
of  God  in  this  manner  is  expressly  forbidden 
in  the  second  commandment ;  hence  the  Ro- 
manists leave  out  this  comoiaud  from  the  de- 
calogue. 

The  idolatiT  of  the  heathen  is  etaywkre 
connected  witn  saperstitions  the  most  debu- 
\ag,  and  rites  the  most  oneL  , 

IFAFA:  Station  of  the  AmericM  Bcpsri 
among  the  Zulus  in  Sooth  Africa,  near  Fort 
NataL  „     , 

IFUMl :  Station  of  the  American  Cowd 
among  the  Zulns,  in  South  Africa,  near  Port 

IGBOHO  :  A  station  of  the  Southern  Ar- 
tist Convention  in  West  Airica,  180  mW 
north  of  Abbeokuta.  „  .,  , 

lUGIBIGHA:  Station  of  the  Dniled 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Kaffians, 
Sonth  Africa.  ,   , 

IKAI :  Station  of  tho  Americaa  Board  « 
the  Gaboon,  West  Africa.  .      .  , 

INANDA:  Station  of  the  Amen^ 
Board  among  the  Zulus,  in  Sonth  Attica,  n™ 
Port  Nat&L 
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INDIAN-WALK  :  A  atotion  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  in  Trinidad,  W.  I. 

INDIANS  :  See  tiorth  Aituriam  Luliatu. 

INDIA  :  See  Hado^aa. 

INDIAN  ABCHIPBLAGO :  This  vast 
extent  of  isluids,  which  tradition  reports  to  be 
the  Temoins  of  a  Bonk  contiaent,  forms,  as  it 
were,a  bridge  tothat  remote  part  of  lie  world, 
Australia,  and  from  thence  agdn  up  north- 
ward to  China.  lis  exterior  crescent  form 
b<^in3  with  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  is- 
lands; then  come  two  of  the  great  Smida 
island  Sumatra  and  Java,  which  are  followed 
by  the  lesser  Sanda  islands.  Up  northward 
of  these  are  the  Moluccas,  to  which  belong  also 
the  islands  of  Bonda,  Amboyoa,  aod  Teraate. 
These  are  followed  by  the  Philippines,  and 
lastly  by  Formosa.  Within  this  curve  of 
isUnds  are  emboeomed  the  two  other  great 
Sunda  islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes.  The 
whole  of  these  islands  together,  comprising  an 
area  of  170,000  square  miles,  contain  abont 
20,000,000  of  human  beings,  of  all  grades  of 
color  and  Etatore.    The  most  ancient  appear 


&rther  eastward  as  a  people  driven  into  tlie 
foresis,  monntains,  ana  defiles,  and  are  not 
found  again  as  a  leading  popnlation  till  we 
reach  New  Gninea.  They  are  some  of  the 
moat  d^cnerate  of  the  whole  bnmaii  race. 
They  were  sopplanted  more  immediately  by 
the  Malays,  wno,  having  many  centuries  ago 
emigrated  from  bidia  Im'ond  the  Ganges,  have 
become  a  mysteriously  heterogeneous  people, 
by  miztnre  with  Papooe,  Uindoos,  Arabs, 
Chinese,  Siamese,  and  even  with  Europeans. 
The  shores  have  of  late  years  been  more  and 
more  covered  with  Chinese  emigrants,  who 
threaten  the  eame  fate  to  the  Malays  which 
tbty  have  inflicted  upon  the  Papooa.  The  re- 
ll^ons  here  are  as  variooa  as  the  nations,  and 
tnbea,  and  lan^ages.  Here  we  may  still 
meet  with  aboriginal  sorcery,  together  with 
the  divine  worship  paid  to  mountains,  rocks, 
woods,  storms,  volcanoes;  then  with  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddhism,  the  Chinese  worship  of 
ancestors  exalted  into  dcmigo^  the  Moham- 
jnedan  delusions,  and  the  saintrworsbip  of  the 
Bomish  commonion.  The  wordiip  of  Qod  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  has  hitherto  been  to  these 
wretched  nations  a  thing  noknawn ;  and  what 
haa  been  ottempted  for  these  forty  or  fift^ 
years  past  by  about  70  or  80  missiouMies,  is 
as  yet  bnt  little  more  than  abc^oning  of  what 
remains  to  be  done. 

1.  Tub  Nioobah  ahd  Ajidajuh  Islaudb. — 
Sonth  of  Burmah  Proper,  and  nearest  to  it, 
are  the  Andaman  Islands,  for  whose  wild  in- 
habitanU,  the  Papooe,  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  done.  Below  them  are  the  Nicobais, 
which  are  also  called  Sambilong,  or  the  Nine 
Islands,  with  a  Malay  population,  who  ore  of 
a  tawny  complexion,  short  statore,  and  strong- 
limbed,  withont  any  modesty,  or  any  know- 


ledge of  any  other  superior  Being  except  the 
evif  spirit  Here  the  Danish  Govermnent,  in 
1756,  attempted  to  establish  a  mercantile  set- 
tlement; and  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  Government,  some  missionaries 
of  the  United  Brethren's  church  set  out  on 
their  way  thither.  After  an  eight  years'  so- 
joarn  at  Tranqncbar,  they  came  at  length,  in 
1759,  to  the  island  of  Nancawery,  But  scarce- 
ly ever  had  any  mission  to  encounter  so  many 
privations  and  hardships  of  every  kind,  whiis 
the  inhabitants  continued  quite  unimpressible. 
Be^des  which,  the  climate  was  so  deadly,  that 
new  comers  were  perpetually  swept  away  after 
a  very  short  interval.  Tct  the  mission  was 
not  wnoU^  abandoned  till  1787,  arter  eleven 
misiionanes  had  been  buried  in  Nancawery, 
and  thirteen  others  had  died  &om  the  iDJuriom 
effects  of  the  country  after  Uiey  had  left  it, 
while  none  of  them  hod  seen  there  any  fruit  of 
their  htbors. 

2.  SciUTKA.— This,  first  ofthe  Sunda  Islands, 
which  is  almost  bisected  by  the  eqnatDr,  is 
1200  miles  in  lengUi,  and  200  in  breadth.  Its 
western  shore,  being  the  Indian  Ocenn,  is 
mgged  and  steep,  and  rises  onward  inbnd  into 
a  mass  of  monntains  pervading  the  length  of 
the  island.  Their  highest  summit  is  13,000 
feet.  Here  are  brooks  and  rivers  of  no  great 
length ;  but,  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  de- 
scent is  gradual  to  the  tow  land,  there  are  nu- 
merous river-voles,  which  abound  with  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  hut  whose  exhalations 
cause  a  deadly  fever  to  Europeans.  Ravenous 
animals  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  here.  The 
inhabitants.  Who  ore  estimated  at  7,000,000, 
are  Malaya ;  and  are  considered  us  the  most 
bigoted  and  fierce  abettors  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan delusion.  A  remarkable,  thongh  less 
known  ^people,  are  the  Batta  tribes  in  the  north 
of  the  island ;  as  are  also  the  E.ampnngs  in 
the  sonth  of  the  mountainous  interior.  The 
Battos  devour  the  Besh  of  persons  who  have 
been  executed.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived, 
which  was  in  lf>U,  the  Malays  had  their  prin- 
cipal force  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  ;  and 
the  snltans  of  Atshin,  at  the  north  point  of 
Sumatra,  attacked  the  intruding  Portugneso 
at  seven  different  times  within  Uie  period  of 
130  years.  But,  in  1664,  the  Dutch  took  the 
city  of  Palembang,  in  the  south ;  and  during 
very  many  wars  they  went  on  enlarging  their 
dominions,  while  the  English  also  in  the  west 
formed  settlements  at  Bencooien  and  Tapa- 
nooly.  These  English  settlements  have  been 
consigned  to  the  lAitch  since  1625. 

The  English  Baptists  had  previoosly  com- 
menced several  missions  in  Sumatra;  first,  at 
Bencooien,  in  1820,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is 
Port  Marlborough ;  then  at  Padang,  above 
312  miles  fiirther  north,  fn  1821 ;  and  lastly, 
in  1822,  at  the  Batta  village  of  Sebolga,  m 
the  vicinity  of  Tapanooly.  But  the  mission 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  exchange 
of  govemoiB ;  for  it  could  not  act  with  sum- 
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deot  freedom  ondcr  t^  tmrrow-liearted  Datcb, 

wLo,  moreover,  bad  drawn  upon  thomsehrcs  the 
hatred  ofthe  Malaja,  so  that  war,  --"  - 
lion,  and  pHln^e,  were  perpctaally 
crease.  Tne  missionary  Bnrton  likewise  found 
it  Dccessarj  to  withdraw  from  Sebolga,  be- 
caose  fanatical  Malays,  called  Padrees,  were 
approaching  the  place  with  fury,  to  compel 
those  Battas  to  embrace  Mobaroracdauism. 
Bcsids  the  Baptist  missionaries,  there 
also  otbcrs  from  BoUaod,  who  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  establi^  themsehes  at  Po- 
daog  and  Palembong ;  bnt  their  society,  it 
seems,  wanted  the  means  for  canring-  anjiLing 
ibto  (^ect  at  thrae  places.  LastW,  m  the  year 
1833,  the  American  Board  of  Missions  aent 
ont  Messrs.  Mddsod  and  Lyman  to  make 
tour  of  inqair;  thron^h  the  island.  These 
missionaries  pushed  their  way  from  Tapanool  j 
through  deep  ravines  and  dufiles,  primeval  for- 
ests, and  over  steep  and  precipitoos  rocks  and 
mouQtaius ;  bot  were  at  Inst  crnelly  botcbered 
by  the  insensate  Battas  near  the  village  of 
Bacca.  The  miesionary  Ennis  likewise,  who, 
in  1837,  ventured  into  the  interior  from  Pa- 
danff,  had  much  difficnlty  to  escape  from  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  the  country,  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts,  and  of  the  savage  inhabitants. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  nothing  further 
attempted  for  the  mission  in  Sumatra  itsolf; 
and  the  Baptist  missionary  Ward,  who  remains 
kt  Padang,  can  do  little  more  than  circulate 
copiee  of  the  ScrijituTcs  and  tracts,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  jejloosy  and  irritability  of  the 
Malaja 

The  misdoD,  however,  is  only  the 
tire,  and  prospered  in  some  islands  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sumatra  ;  especially  in  that  of  Bing- 
tang  with  the  isle  of  Lor,  below  Singapore ; 
also,  in  Lingin,  further  south  ;  and  in  the  large 
island  of  Banca,  over  against  the  province  of 
Palembang.  lie  two  first  mentioned  islands 
are  possessed  aud  governed  by  native  rajnhs, 
wlio,  however,  are  dependent  on  the  Dutch, 
who  have  totally  subjugated  Banco.  To  Bin- 
tang,  in  1827,  come  the  Dutch  miBsionaiy 
TVentink,  to  whom  Gntzlaff  for  some  time  lent 
o  successfully  helping  bond.  They  gained 
manv  Chinese  and  M^ays,  as  likewise  in  the 
neighboring  islands  of  Muntoe,  Poolo  Pinin- 
ffot,  and  Tercolce,  so  that  the  otherwise  friend- 
ly rojaii  began  t«  be  jealous,  Wentink's  soc- 
cessor,  the  minionory  Iloetlger,  extended  the 
mission  on  to  lingin  and  Banco;  and,  in 
1636,  baptized  in  the  latter  island  many  Ho- 
kammedaus  and  pegons. 

3.  Java. — This  next  great  Sunda  island  is 
TOO  miles  in  length,  ond  averages  100  miles  in 
breadth.  Ita  southern  coast  consists  of  lofty 
ro<^B,  behind  nhich  rises  a  chain  of  moantains 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  feet  high,  with 
thirty-eight  volcanic  craters,  some  of  which 
ore  exhausted,  and  others  still  burning.  The 
north  coast  is  inferior  to  no  country  in  beauty 
and  magnificence.    The  island  is  also  one  ofi 


the  healtltiest  of  tbe  tropical  oomifri«,  atx^ 
in  some  parts  of  it,  as  at  Batw is,  which  h 
built  ^D  a  river  in  a  marshy  redffli,  wW 
the  climate  is  so  deadly,  that,  m  tne  spira  of 
Iwen^-ooe  yeare,  tdoto  than  a  ailhoi  d 
human  beings  hove  been  swept  away,  ao  llitf 
it  is  colled  a  large  bmyiDg-groDnd.  The  u- 
tives,  who  are  a  Inet  formed  people  ihui  Ik 
Malays,  are  reckoned  at  about  five  nullioa. 
I'heir  habits,  odncotios,  ond  religion,  sit  it 
Indian  origin,  and  they  formerly  coi^akd  <t 
separate  kio^oms,  one  of  wbick  at  leuA 
obtained  dominion  over  the  rest.  But  wa 
this  came  the  Arabian  invadefs,  la  1321,  vim 
subjugated  the  whole  island,  and  estabushtl 
in  it  tbffMobammedon  religion  and  CBstoW. 
The  Javonese,  however,  had  nea*(y  recorati 
their  indepeodence,  wboi  the  Dqtch  oiriTed, 
and  fixed  themaelree  at  Batavta  aud  Chqaia. 
Amidst  incessant  insurrections  and  <aiil  wus, 
they  become  increadngly  powerful ;  fhej  eta 
expelled  the  French,  the  Portoguesfc  smd  tke 
English  frcHU  tiie  island,  and  rt^uea  the  ¥»■ 
ereignty  of  all  Jovo  till  the  year  1749.  B* 
it  was  not  till  the  English  took  Java  friiii 
them,  in  1611,  that  a  better  and  more  libml 
government  was  introdnced,  the  system  fi 
which  the  Dntch  themaelvefl,  when  the  M*^ 
was  restored  to  them  in  181S,  could  not  ivcM 
retaining  in  some  porticnlars.  In  tbe  h^ 
moimtain  re^ons,  in  the  east  andwwt,diin 
ore  stilt  various  pagan  tribes.  Tbe  Chin* 
who  have  come  hither,  have  formed  a  chiio  9 
colonics  on  the  northern  coasts;  and  in  11* 
centre,  and  in  the  south,  there  are  still  t«o 
native  sultans,  whose  residence  citin,  3«<»- 
carto,  or  Solo,  and  Tndshjakata,  each  con- 
tain 100,000  inhabitants.  Tho  Dolcb  lem- 
tory  is  divided  into  strventeen  pMviaces.  euu 
of  which  has  a  natire  govcmoi' ;  and  thw 
again  are  subdivided  into  toma  ainl  "*8"^ 
ll(T  eircnits.  The  gwrwaor  waoM  * 
mtry  seat  called  Boi*eni»rg,  o  naW 
which,  in  the  Dntoh  langnfige,  etpiJ^ft^ 
frnm  care;  as  Batavia,  the  CtqMtal,  with  A 
45,000  inhabitants,  is  the  certoisgRlTea' Eu- 
ropeans. The  other  towns  of  nwet  iafortMW 
are  Samanmg,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  sM 
Soorab^-a,  which  has  a  piqwlotion  oflOftW 
ITie  Lonrfon  Jftssiona™  Sodet^  was  at  fit* 
chiefly  interested  abont  ihe  Chinese  in  Jai* 
Several  missionaries,  who  had  been  edncstea 
in  Holland  aitd  ot  Berlin,  were  consigned  to 
that  society,  and  landed  at  Batovia  in  1613. 
Bmekner,  who  was  one  of  them,  and  who,  is 
1816,  joined  the  Baptist  Society.  repwiM  » 
Samarang.  But  Snpj>er,  who  was  MotlWi 
remained  at  Batavio  till  his  death,  in  ISld- 
He  was  very  sealous  for  the  convei«on  of  tte 
Chinese  in  that  quarter,  and  wos  anpiOJ*" 
chiefly  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scnptnra 
among  them.  No  one  sucoeede^l  him  tiU 
1B19,  when  the  missionary  Slater  arrived 
there,  who  brooght  with  him.  *      "" 

printed  works,  and  was  rr-"'"" 
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maoDer  bj  tlie  Chinese,  nhom  he  viaited  from 
li03se  to  house.  Hia  dnelliag  was,  indeed, 
accidenUlly  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  hia 
stock  of  bmks  snd  fnraitnre ;  hnt  this  circnn 
Elancc  only  served  to  straken  an  increased  ii 
tereet  among  the  Christians  at  Batavia,  an 
minionary  bnildin^  and  schools  were  boo 
erected,  together  with  a  chapel.  In  1821,  the 
tnissionary  Medhuret  came  from  Fenang  to 
assist  him  ;  and  the  zeal  and  actirit;  of  this 
missiooary  were  evinced  in  a  particnlarlT  laud- 
able manner.  He  compceed  a  unmber  of 
tracts,  preached  at  fonr  aifferent  places,  eape- 
ciailj  in  the  village  of  Depoc,  reed  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  books  alond  in  public  places, 
and  Gtirred  up  much  desire  for  salvation  among 
the  Chinese,  by  his  familiar  interconrse  and 
journeys.  As  the  goTemment  allowed  him 
entire  liberty  to  preach  and  distribute  books, 
he  frequently  took  very  conaiderable  jonrneys 
in  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Many 
Cbiocse  and  Malays  were  baptised ;  and  the 
gronnd  was  becoming  more  and  more  decidedly 
prepared  for  a  still  ncher  harvest 

Greater  diffionltiea  v^ere  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  Baptist  misaionaries,  who  likewise 
arrived  in  1813,  and  labored  more  immediately 
toT  the  benefit  of  thp  Malays.  Robinson,  it  is 
true,  soon  got  toother  one  congregation,  and 
another  at  Batavia,  and  at  Weltevrcden,  in  its 
neighborhood ;  bnt  the  Dutch  mode  of  govern- 
ment was  not  favorable  to  the  desirable  work- 
ing of  a  Malav  mission.  As  he  had  so  many 
and  various  oDstacles  pnt  in  his  way,  he  re- 
pfured,  in  1821,  to  Bencoolen,  in  Sumstro. 
Trowt  meanwhile  bad  come  to  Samarang, 
where  he  was  made  veir  nsefol,  and  act  him- 
self to  learn  the  Cawee  langnage,  which  is  tl 
ancient  and  original  language  of  Java,  and 
still  spoken  in  the  ialand  of  Balee.  But  he 
died  in  1816.     Tbe  miasionary  Bruckner  had 

t:)ined  him  in  that  yearj  as  this  roifeionary, 
awcrer,  could  not  see  mnch  frnit  of  his  labors 


that  place  his   letters  commanicatcd    

cheerlnl  reports.  But  b  dreadhl  inaarrection 
^inst  the  Dutch,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tudshy- 
akerta,  obl^ed  him  to  return  to  Samarang. 
Here  the  Dutch  refiised  him  permision  to 
print  his  translation  of  the  Scriptares  in  the 
vemacahur  tongue,  is  well  as  to  circulate 
copies  of  it,  after  it  bad  been  printed  at  Sin- 
gapore in  1831.  Even  Medbnrat's  applica- 
tions to  the  govemment  for  that  pnrpose  were 
rejected.  "  Let  the  Javanese,"  it  was  aaid, 
"  remun  as  thev  are ;  we  do  not  think  it  a 
good  thing  to  have  them  more  learned  and 
Knowing."  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
only  the  more  tracts  put  to  press,  which  were 
ea^ly  called  for,  in  the  boepitals,  prisons,  and 
markets. 

The  Netheriandt  Mistionarii  Soddy  has  tao 
stations  on  this  island,  viz.,  Daok  and  Soora- 
baya.    Of  the  former,  very  little  is  known,  ex- 
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c«pt  that  Hr.  Wentink,  after  laboring  ttoe 
15  years,  baa  been  obliged  by  ill-h«ilth  to 
retire,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  another  mis- 

aionary.  At  Soorab^a  a  great  work  of  evan- 
gelization among  the  Mohammedan  population 
has  been  prosecuted  for  many  veois  bv  a  Ger- 
man watchmaker,  Emede,  and  his  daaghter. 
The  fij^  fruits  of  their  efforts  were  bapUzed 
in  Dec.  1643,  viz.,  18  men  and  12  women.  In 
Dec.  1848,  at  a  village  50  miles  from  Soorar 
baya,  56  natives,  yonng  and  old,  were  bap- 
tized, after  having  been  instruct^  in  Chris- 
tianitv  by  PanI,  a  native  evangelist.  In 
Marcu,  1849,  21  persons  were  baptized  at  a 
neighboring  village ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
1849,  there  were  under  the  care  of  the  mia- 
sionary, Mr.  Jellesma,  347  adult  Christians,  or 
baptized  persons,  and  183  children.  He  has 
taken  six  Javanese  youths  into  faia  own  hoose, 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  as  catcchists  among 
their  own  t»nntrymen. 
4.  Thb  Lesbbb  ScnrPA  Islaudb. — These 
me  next  to  Java,  eaatward,  in  anccesaion, 
and  reach  to  the  Straits  of  Ombay,  beyond 
which  commence  the  islands  of  Timor,  wnich 
wider  sense  have  been  reckoned  aa  part  of 
the  Moluccas.  The  most  important  of  theao 
Sunda  Islands  are  Baiee,  with  about  1,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  who  adhere  to  Hindooism,  and, 
agreeably  to  it,  bnry  widows  with  their  hna- 
bands ;  Lomboc,  which  ia  alao  called  Sasac, 
with  180,000  inhabitants,  who  ore  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans, and  are  anbject  to  the  BaJecneee ; 
SoombaTa,200  miles  in  length,  with  800,000 
inbabitant&  probably  like  the  Baleenese ;  also, 
Sandalwood  Island,  which  is  bnt  little  known ; 
and  Flores,  250  miles  in  length,  which  once 
■  e  poescsaion  of  the  Portnguese.  In 
'  these  islands  has  any  mission  as  yet 
been  established,  though  moat  of  them  appear 
to  be  very  promising  fields  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  tmo  that  in  the  island  of  Balee,  Mr.  Med- 
hnrst,  in  1831,  met  with  a  very  unfriendly  re- 
ception. The  rajah  even  forbade  him  to  bold 
any  conferences  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
threatened  to  poison  those  who  should  apply 
to  him  for  medicine ;  and  when  Mr.  Medhnrst 
complained  of  these  restrictions,  he  was  au- 

',"No  one  sent  for  yon  hither ;  if  you 

like  it,  eo  away_  to  the  place  yon  come 
from."  Bnt  the  miasionary  Knnis,  when  he 
arrived  there,  found  things  quite  altered,  with- 
in lota  than  seven  years  afterwards;  he  was 
permitted  to  apeak  freely  upon  spiritual  sub- 
jects, was  esteemed,  and  kindly  treated,  and 
frequently  even  requested  to  remain  there. 
Borneo. — This  is  the  third  great  Snnda 
Island,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Broonai. 
It  is  1000  miles  in  length,  and  750  in  breadth, 
but  hitherto  is  known  only  on  tbe  coasts.  It 
appears  formed  ont  of  several  amaller  islands 
by  allnvial  aoil,  which  ia  especially  evident  on 
the  western  side,  where  all  is  level  inland  fbt 
several  days'  jonrney.  In  the  interior,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast,  there  "an  lofty  chains  of 
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bonadaiy  between  the  Mohammedan  Mainye 
of  the  coast  country  and  the  pagan  Dy oka  of 
Ote  interior  and  npper  conntry.  The  former, 
who  are  aboot  a  million,  arc  well  instrncted  in 
their  false  faith,  an  well  as  adroit  and  fanati- 
cal in  defending  it ,-  they  follow  agriculture, 
traffic,  and  mining,  and  especially  the  cmel 
trade  of  piracy.  The  Dyali,  of  whom  there 
aie  Bevcral  millioiui,  are  behind  no  Dation  in 
barbarism  and  rade  ignorance.  The  nearest 
tribes,  who  are  moetlv  subject  to  Mohamme- 
dan chieftains,  are  indeed  good  tempered  and 
social,  but,  at  the  some  time,  stupid  and  cow- 
ardly ;  but  tbose  of  the  interior  find  their  de- 
light only  in  war  and  mnnler.  Their  ccpnstant 
«ua  is  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  their  real  or 
enppoeed  enemies ;  and  to  thie  every  stranger 
is  exposed  without  ceremony.  In  many  of 
their  provinces,  no  one  is  allowed  to  many  that 
cannot  show  a  certain  nomber  of  hnman  beads 
that  he  has  recently  stmek  off.  The  grave  of 
tlie  chief  must  be  fenced  ronnd  with  hnman 
beads;  and  the  possession  of  many  human 
sknllB  constitatea  toe  chief  ornament  and  gUiij 
cJ  families.  An  offering  of  human  s1n&  is 
with  them  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  evil 

Sirits,  to  whom  they  attribnte  al!  diBeases. 
ttle  is  known  of  the  refit  of  their  religion. 
Not  less  lawless  are  the  settlers  called  Bug- 
les, from  the  island  of  Celebes,  who  are  aliont 
80,000.  Tlie  most  quiet  inhabitants  ore  the 
Ohinese,  who  work  in  the  mints,  and  who 
amoant  to  aboat  300,000.  Magellan's  com- 
panions were  tfae  first  Europeans  that  enlered 
the  island ;  this  was  in  1521 ;  but  the  subee- 
qnent  Portuguese  settlements  failed.    In  the 

C1643,  the  Dutch  founded  a  laoloij  ' 
tianak  in  tl>e  west ;  and  their  domains 
the  south  coast  have  become  considerably  en- 
larged since  the  year  1812.  They  have  now 
preponderant  inSucnce  upon  both  eolists, 
though  the  native  princes  have  still  much 
power,  and  the  I>yal^  remain  almost  entirely 
independent  In  the  east,  the  sultan  of  Cotee 
is  the  most  anthoritative  de^wt ;  and  in  the 
north,  the  saltan  of  Broonai. 

Bhsnibh  MrssioNiHT  SociKTT. — In  1835, 
the  Bheuiah  Missionary  Society  sent  Barnstein 
and  Beyer  to  Borneo.  Barnstein,  who  had 
learned  the  Malay  at  Java,  brought  with  him 
Lucas  Monton,  a  converted  Celebese.  They 
landed  at  Bandechermassing.  Monton  was  re- 
ceived by  a  Chinese  acquaintance,  in  whose 
house  he  could  read  his  books  to  on  audience 
of  Chinese  Malays,  and  Arabs.  Monton 
preached  here  in  poblic  to  a  large  crowd  until 
evening.  The  Chinese  received  the  Gospel 
with  many  favorable  manifestations. 

Soon  after  landing,  Barnstein  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Uaiakconotry,  with  Monton.  From 
the  chief  in  Gohong  they  received  a  friendly 


invitation,  and  entend  into  a  trea^  with  him. 
Conforming  to  the  custom  of  the  coontry,  they 
allowed  incisions  to  be  made  on  their  riRht 
xhoulders,  and  tasted  of  a  draught  with  which 
the  blood  thence  flowing  was  mixed.  When 
the  Dyaks  heard  of  Christ,  they  appeared  like 
a  people  awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  and  con- 
tinually heard  the  word  with  joy.  At  the  mis- 
sionaries' departure,  one  of  the  chiefs  said  to 
them,  "  My  brethren,  do  not  fear  to  remain 
with  ns.  We  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  if  anv 
one  molests  von,  von  shall  be  defended  witn 
our  hearts'  olood.  God  and  this  asetobly 
bear  witness  that  this  la  true."  And  all  the 
people  cried  out  in  corroboration,  "  Baolak  1° 

Bctnmin^  to  Bandschermts^Dg  every  ona 
was  filled  with  wonder  to  hear  that  the  Dyoks 
in  the  sooth-east  were  asking  for  a  religion,  as 
they  had  none  themselves,  and  would  not  em- 
brace Islamism.  The  Malays  in  Uie  city, 
moreover,  assembled  themselves  for  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  1836,  the  mission 
was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  three  new 
Rhenish  missionaries,  who  oil  had  cause  to  be 
rejoiced  at  the  snccess  of  tbeir  labors.  Some 
Dyaka  went  in  troops  to  a  Chinese  temple.where 
i  of  them  destroyed,  with  repeat^]  blows, 
idol  erected  there,  with  the  words,  "  These 
gods  must  perish."  'Ihev  demolished  the  hea- 
then temples  and  schoob.  The  Chinese  and 
Dyaks  were  won  over,  A  chief  of  the  latter 
stressed  bis  sentiments  in  these  words, "  This 
Tiling  has  touched  my  heart.  It  has  taken 
^OBseasion  of  it."  Stations  were  established 
at  Polingkou,  Sungei  Bintang,  Gobong,  Hen- 
tangei,  and  Patey.  Many  Dvaks  were  freed 
from  slavery  by  the  eEforta  of  the  missionaries ; 
and  every  missionary  has  a  little  hoosehold 
gathered  aroond  him,  consisting  of  liberated 
debtors,  who  bod  fallen  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
tliey  had  pledged  life  and  limb  to  thdr  credi- 
tors, and  had  become  their  property.  The 
followyig  table  shows  the  present  conution  of 
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Americak  Boasd.— The  first  missionariffi 
of  the  Bowd  to  Borneo  were  Bev.  Messrs. 
Elihu  Doty,  Elbert  Nevina,  and  "William 
Toongblood,  with  their  wives,  ond  Miss  Asubk 
C.  Condit,  teacher.    Mr.  Doty  Brxived  at  Saia- 
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bas,  Jane  17, 1839 ;  and  Mr.  Yomigblood  ar- 
tived  at  Pontianak  aboat  the  end  of  tbe  follow- 
ing November.  Mr,  Nevins  reached  Pcnlia- 
nalc  at  a  little  later  period.  Sambas  is  on  a 
river  of  tbat  name,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  described  as  a  "  noble  stream,  in  width 
Dearlj  a  mile,  and  in  depth  Bofficient  for  v(^«is 
of  larre  burden.  Its  borders  arc  skirted  with 
an  nnbroben  jungle  and  forest,  withont  the 
appearance  of  a  eio^Iq  habitation  or  trace  of 
bDmBDCaltaretoenhven thescene."  TheSam- 
baa  river  afibrded  facilities  for  reaehiEg  the 
scattered  Djab  popnlation,  bnt  besides  this  the 
place  held  ont  no  strong  ioducements  for 
permanent  location.  Foutianak,  in  the  we 
part  of  lie  island,  further  sontli,  was  rtsarded 
as  a  more  desirable  station,  having  a  larger 
popnlation  than  any  other  place  on  the  coast, 
ana  being  the  entrance  pomt,  by  a  navigable 


Tbe  Dyaks,  as  seen  at  home'  are  described 
as  mild  and  gentle,  and  given  to  beiqiitatity. 
Thev  will  b^,  bnt  will  rarely  steal,  thongh 
clotnes  and  other  articles  be  ever  bo  mncL  ex- 
posed. Bat  when  thev  exchaoge  their  domestic 
tiabits  for  tiiose  of  the  warrior,  their  greatest 
delight  seems  to  be  to  revel  in  blood,  and  tbeir 

Eeatest  honor  to  ornament  their  dwellings  with 
man  heads,  wbich  are  the  trophies  of  (heir 
inhnnan  faarbari^.  Mr.  Doty,  in  a  tonr 
tLrongh  that  part  of  the  province  of  which 
Sambas  is  the  seat  of  government,  distribated 
600  tracts  and  volnmes,  inclnding  several  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  fonod  that  many 
thousand  volnmes  might  be  distribated  during 
Bach  a  tonr. 

Until  tbe  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  the 
inhabitants  of  western  Borneo  had  been,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  almost  wholly  unknown. 
They  found  there,  as  in  mauy  other  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  a  variety  of  races,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  the  Chmese,  Arabs,  Halavs, 
and  Bugies,  all  of  foreign  origin ;  and  tie 
Dyaks,  who  were  believed  to  be  the  aboriginal 
race.  The  Malays,  Arabs,  and  Busies,  were 
fonnd  to  be  all  Mohammedans.  The  chief 
difficnltiea  of  prosecnting  miasionaij  labor 
among  these  people  were,  the  variety  of  lon- 
gnages,  the  interference  of  petty  chiefs  and 
priests,  the  levity  and  ^orancc  of  the  people, 
and  especially  the  dimcnlty  of  reaching  the 
infaabitiuils,  wboee  houses  were  generally  bnilt 
npon  posts,  on  the  baaks  of  the  river  ;  or  on 
rafts  or  logs,  wbich  rose  and  fell  with  the  water, 
and  were  accessible  only  by  boats. 

The  report  of  the  Board  for  1842  mentions 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Nevins  to  Sii^apore,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  the  arrival  of  Eev. 
Messrs.  Tbomson  anif  Pohlman.  The  mission 
was  now  concentrated  chiefly  in  tbe  district  of 
Fonlianak,  where  a  Malay  school  of  about  15 
scholars,  half  girls,  was  established,  and  a  reg- 
ular jireaching  service  maintained  in  Chinese 
and 


preaching  e 
M^7. 


Bat  the  mission  was  exceedingly  annoyed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  Dutch  government  in 
Netherlands  India.  The  missionaries  were 
required  to  spend  their  first  year  at  Batavi^ 
'-  the  island  of  Java,  which  was  rwarded  by 

a  Board  as  "  unreasonable  and  of  no  good 
tendency;"  and  even  on  reaching  Borneo 
their  labors  would  be  restricted  to  the  sea-coast 
None   but  native    Dutch  i  ~   ~ 


of  things  the  Board,  in  connection  with  the 
missionary  Board  of  tbe  Beformed  Dutch 
Church,  sent  an  agent,  Bev.  Isaac  Ferris,  D j>., 
to  the  government  at  Holland,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  get  these  restrictions  removed. 
The  agent  wss  kindly  received,  bat  was  inform- 
ed that  the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  from  the 
ioterior  of  their  possessions  in  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, was  a  principle  of  settled  state  policy, 
aod  that  so  far  as  the  civil  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment WHS  concerned,  the  members  ol^the 
Beformed  Dutch  Church  and  the  miesionarles 
from  tbe  same  most  be  regarded  as  foreigners. 
Dr.  Ferris  was,  however,  assured  by  the  min- 
ister for  the  colonies,  that  all  proper  means 
should  be  taken  for  bringing  their  government 
to  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Ferris,  on  his  return, 
rather  encouraged  the  Board  to  continue  its 
labors  in  Borneo,  and  a  mission  was  commeno- 
among  the  Dyaks,  at  Earangan,  about 
eight  miles  sonth  of  I.Andak,  and  140  Irom 
Foutianak.  Messrs.  Youngblood  and  Thorn-  ' 
son  took  chaise  of  this  mission  in  September, 
1842,  and  erected  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Karangon.  In  their  journal  of  this  year  thej 
make  the  following  interesting  slatenieDts  re- 
specting the  Dyak  people,  concerning  whom  so 
little  had  been  previously  known  : 

"  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent'os  from  settling,  with  our  families, 
immediately  in  the  midst  of  these  interesting 
people,  and  teaching  them  without  reserve  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Thej  are 
mild,  inoSensive,  and  docile  in  their  dispon- 
tions.  In  onr  opinion  there  would  be  no  more 
danger  from  them, in  ordinary  times,  than  from 
the  most  dviliiied  people  in  the  world.  They 
almost  universally  expressed  the  utmost  willing- 
!, if  notstrongest desire, to  receive  teachers; 
some  at  least  of  their  rulers  professed  to 
entertain  the  same  feelings.  As  to  tbe  coun- 
try, we  hope  it  will  appear  from  the  journal  to 
be  snch  as  no  one  need  disdain  to  inhabit." 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Messrs.  Doty  and  Fohl- 
man  removed  to  China,  leaving  Fontianak 
without  a  misMOnary.  Mr.  Tonngblood  sob- 
seqncntly  removed  to  that  place,  leaving 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Steele  at  Karangan. 
Mrs.  Thomson  died  in  December  of  Ibis  year, 
soon  after  following  a  daughter  to  the  grav& 
The  brethren  at  Eantngnn  say  at  this  period, 
"  These  are  truly  small  things,  bat  instead  of 
fitint-JieurtednesE  that  we  see  no  greater  resnlta^ 
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we  Bsk  ;oa  to  Join  qb  in  most  ferrcDt  praise  to 

God  for  tlie  clianpes  we  ha.ve  witoe^ed,  and 
diat  e)U:h  da;  brings  adTancemmt"  Alindiog 
to  their  Bchool  they  say :  "  We  cannot  paint 
to  yon  the  intelligence  and  the  affectionate 
confidence  of  these  little  ones,  their  deligbt  in 
obtaining  new  and  elevating  ideas,  their  nnself- 
iah  rivalry  for  an  approving  Aord  or  smile  from 
the  teacher  they  haTe  learnt  to  love.  The 
nomber  of  boya  bas  seldom  been  more  than 
aeven ;  the  nnmber  of  girls  has  been  larger, 
and  they  have  received  instmction  in  neMle- 
work  and  vocal  moBie,  in  addition  to  the  les- 
sons in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing." 

A  very  disCDnraging  feature  in  tbe  condition 
of  the  Dyaks,  was  found  to  be  their  decoding 
Eobjection  to  tbe  Malays.  It  is  described  as 
"a  deepotism  the  most  absolute,  and  yet  the 
most  irrational  perhaps  ever  invented."  Hence 
the  Dyaks  were  nnspcakably  and  increasingly 
Tretcbed,  and  witboat  any  Etinmlns  to  rise  or 
to  attempt  tbe  improvement  of  their  condition. 
Their  ignorance  was  profound,  especially  on 
Bnbjecls  connected  with  the  eoai  and  a  future 
world,  and,  in  their  journal  of  1845,  tbe  mis- 
sionarios"  could  see  no  signs  of  moral  improve- 
In  184TMr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  TouDgblood, 
were  both  compelled  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  their  health  by  a  ctssation  of  labor,  and  a 
temporary  absence  from  Borneo.  Thev  sailed 
for  Singapore,  at  which  place  Mr.  Tnomfon 
was  seized  witb  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs ;  but 
after  a  little  delay  be  proceeded  to  Qencva, 
and  thence  to  Beroe,  at  which  place  he  died. 
Mr.  Toungblood  relorned  to  Borneo  with  his 
wife,  bnt  in  snch  feeble  health  as  to  forbid  the 
expectation  of  their  long  continuance  on  the 
island.  Mr.  Steele  was  also  in  feeble  health, 
and  in  1849  he  r«tnmed  to  the  United  States. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Youngblood  bad  intended  to 


and  neither  did  the  Rerormed  Dntoh  Chnrch 
find  any  ministers  willing  to  enter  into  this 
field,  and  it  was  left  without  a  missionary, 
In  their  report  for  18S2  tbe  PmdentiaJ  Com- 
mittee say  : — "  It  is  indeed  a  bard  ground  to 
cultivate,  though  not  more  so  than  some  others 
where  success  nas  at  length  come.  The  eom- 
mittoe  cannot  believe  that  the  missioDory 
labors  and  sacrifices  that  have  been  eapended 
on  Borneo  will  be  in  vain.  The  eiistence, 
choTHcter,  necessities,  and  claims  of  a  lai^ 
heathen  people  in  that  great  island,  have  been 
kept  a  long  time  before  the  attention  of  onr 
American  churches,  and  the  seed  tbns  sown 
may  one  day  result  in  nrich  harvest" 

Since  the  above  date,  no  laborers  bnvo  been 
sent  to  Borneo,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  mission  will  be  resnmed. 

6.  Celebes — This  name  was  given  by  the 
Portuguese  to  the  fourth  great  Snnda  island, 
called  by  tbe  natives  Nigre-Orang-Bugics, 
country  of  tbe  Bugiea  people,  a  lolty  ishuid, 


with  four  far-stretching  peunsnlas,  wboae  nat^ 

ural  beauties  arc  as  striking  as  thoee  in  Java. 
The  three  millions  of  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  Bogies  and  Macassars.  The  formEi  tre 
the  most  cultivated  islanders  of  this  Archipel- 
ago ;  they  are  found  in  all  the  harbors  of  these 
seas;  tbeyare  also  the  most  formidable  piralee. 
Tbo  latter  are  a  coane  and  clumsy  race  of 
I,  who  inhabit  tbe  west  of  the  island, 
h  are  at  present  strict  Hufflnlmans,  and 
.._  _  subject  to  sultans,  who,  however,  are  veij 
dqiendent  on  the  lesser  rajahs.  Originally 
they  were  pagans ;  but,  in  1512,  their  Ung 
having  resolved  to  embrace  another  religion, 
invited  to  his  capital  two  MoUahs  and  two 
Jesuits.  The  Mollohs  arrived  first ;  and  socn 
Mohammedanism  imposed  upon  tbe  inhab- 
itants, especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Bonee. 
About  tbe  year  1GS6,  the  Dutch  landed  in  tbe 
island  of  Bootong,  in  hostility  against  the 
"'acafsars,  and,  since  1677,  the  Macaffiars  and 
-ugies  have  itmained  subject  to  tbe  Dutch, 
notwithstanding  they  have  made,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  savage  ioBurrections,  to  throw 
ofT  tbe  yoke  of  their  masters. 

Netheriandi  Mitiiotiary  Socielg. — In  the  north 
of  Celebes,  in  the  18tb  ccntuir,  a  lai^  number 
of  natives  who  bad  not  embraced  Islamism, 
were  baptized  by  a  native  of  Holland.  After 
long  n^lect,  the  mis^on  work  was  renewed 
here  by  the  Netherlands  Society.  Three  mis- 
-ncewent  from  Ambcrfna  to  Menado,who 
followed  in  1822  by  Miiller,  and  in  1825 
to  1839,  by  Hillendoom.  They  found  that 
many,  of  all  classes,  wished  for'  baptism  i 
among  these  the  chief,  Tondano.  In  Ams- 
rang  uie  chnrch  numbers  1,000  souls,  and  the 
schools  115  BChoIarB.  A  church  of  550  was 
gathered  at  Tanowanka.  At  Menado,  260 
heathen  were  baptized  in  one  year.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  sncccFses,  Midel  and  Schwarti 
were  sent  by  the  society  as  co-laborers,  who 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  Malay  into  the 
schools,  as  a  common  medium  of  commnnica- 
tion.  The  nomber  of  ChriBtions,  old  and  new, 
'  Manahasse,  amounted  in  1832  to  5,000. 
with  20  schools,  which  latter  number  is  now 
increased  to  66.  The  creed  learned  by  the 
school-children  in  Malay,  was  the  means  of 
coDvertins  many  heathen.  People  who  had 
paised  their  years  in  reckless  debauchery, 
cheerfully  begnn  to  lead  orderly  and  Christian 
lives.  An  aged  priest,  who,  by  his  craftiness, 
had  led  whole  villages  astray,  bcsongbt  his 
leople  to  embrace  Cbristionitp,  which  bad 
irought  rest  to  hia  own  soul.  The  chief  seals 
of  the  Christian  communities  in  Celebes,  ar« 
at  Menado,  Kema,  Tondano,  I.angowang, 
Tomobou,  and  Amnrang.  In  Longowang, 
Schwartz,  after  11  years  of  hard  labor,  saw 
the  first  fruits  of  his  faithfiilness,  in  the  bap- 
tism of  30  poisons.  Since  1837,  tbe  mif^cn 
bas  had  a  [finting-prees,  in  order  to  print 
school-books  and  tracts.  In  Macasor,  aba, 
in  the  south,  there  is  a  preacher  of  the  GoEpeL 
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On  Qte  neighboring  ialand  of  Bodoa,  be 
found  Christians,  who  nsd  so  for  backsliddeo 
■3  to  engage  with  the  heathen  in  the  practice 
of  (mttiDg  off  the  heads  of  bumaa  victims.  On 
Othw  istaods,  he  visa  compelled  to  sil^ce  by 
langhter  and  derision.  In  Ternate,  where  Jung- 
micbel  was  stationed,  there  were,  in  1819, 
700  Christians  in  a  popnlatioa  of  5000.  Since 
IB21  he  has  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Son- 
geer  istftnds,  where  Christianity  appears  to  be 
at  a  low  ebb. 

The  Society  has  in  this  island  eight  sta- 
tions. The  statiOD  at  Toodaoo  has  on 
trj,  Mr.  Biedel,  who  baptized  *  in  tbe  year 
1847,  356  adults  and  270  ehUdren,  ail  natives. 
Id  1846  he  baptized  440  adults  and  223  chil 
dren.  In  16  schools  in  his  district  he  hak 
768  boys  and  514  girls.  lo  1849  he  succeeded 
in  buildiDg  a  chapel  and  school-honse,  by  the 
asustance  and  contribntitHis  of  the  native 
Ohristiaas. 

At  tbe  Langottang  station  tbe  missitniary  is 
3Ir.  SchwartE,  who  bi^tized,  in  1846, 998  adults 
»ml  362  children,  and  nuabered  in  the  IS 
sdiools  under  his  chat^  1182  boys  and  423 
girls.  la  February  1849,  he  wrote — "  In  near- 
^  every  one  of  the  26  villages  in  my  district, 
a  desire  for  instruction  in  Christianity  mjni- 
festaibdf  with  young  and  old,  so  that  I  and 
•EsiBtant  and  tbe  Bchoolmasten  are  hardly  able 
to  satisfy  a|l  their  wishes.  The  nnmberof  Chris- 
tians OB  my  list  at  the  close  of  1848,  was  2951, 
and  tboee  who  attended  preaching  in  my 
aeren  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  numbered 
1500. 

At  AmHTtmg  Ur.  Herrmann  baptized,  in 
164T,  195  adults  and  57  children ;  and  in  the 
following  year  321  adults  and  177  children. 
He  had  23  schools,  with  1261  boys  and  661 
girls,  and  eight  phtces  of  public  worship,  to 
which  he  devoted  more  or  leas  attention.  In 
February,1849,  he  wrote — "  My  present  sphere 
of  labor  iDchidee  75  very  far  scattered  vilhuges. 
with  23,000  souls.  I  usually  preach  on  San- 
dys at  two  difio^nt  pLicea,  in  the  Aifoor  lea- 
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TomdaM  is  anothw  station,  where  ACr.  Wil- 
koi  has  several  congregations,  and  16  schools, 
containing  1416  bo^  and  242  girls. 

Menado,  a  principal  town,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  tiie  island,  enjoys  tbe  labors  of  a 
faithful  mitaiouary,  who  has  charge  of  Dutch 
and  Malay  congregations,  and  also  of  five 
flchoola,  attended  by  230  boys  and  130  girls. 

Tamaxntgho  was  occupied  in  1849  by  Hr. 
Boraert,  wbo  foand  there  more  than  500  nom- 
inal Christians,  but  who  were  very  far  from 
the  real  life  of  Ood.  Bat  he  says,  "  Besides 
Tanavangho  I  have  seven  other  villages  com- 
mitted to  my  ehai^  one  of  which  gives  me 
very  moch  lu^ :  it  is  Tately,  where  there  is  a 


•  bpti™,  with  tUi  SodttT, 
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very  good  school  and  a  good  teacher.  Some 
30  or  40  have  received  baptism,  and  as  many 
more  wbo  are  receiving  initructioo  desire 
baptism." 

Kema  is  a  new  station,  where  tbe  missionorr 
in  1848  baptized  299  adults  and  63  children. 
His  12  schools  contain  747  boys  and  107  girls. 

The  station  at  Koomdemboy  was  recently 
commenced  by  Mr.  Ulfers.who  describes  tiat 
part  of  the  island  as  "  moat  picturesque,  billy, 
woody,  and  abounding  with  springs  of  excel- 
lent water."  He  lives  there,  in  the  centre  of 
a  missionary  circuit,  comprising  25  villages, 
with  about  9,000  inhabitants,  all  living  on  high 
mountains  or  in  deep  valleys.  He  has  9 
schools  under  his  care. 

7.  Thb  Moluccas. — In  a  wider  sense,  all  the 
islands  situated  lietween  New  Guinea  and  Oc- 
iebes  are  termed  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands ;  and  thus  there  beloi^  to  them— I. 
tbe  Timor  Islands  in  the  sonth,  Timor,  BotU, 
Simao,  Dao,  aai  others.  2.  The  Banda  ]». 
lands,  which  next  form  a  group  of  ten  small 
isles,  about  which,  in  an  eileusive  bend,  are 
situated  to  the  south-wtst  tlie  islands  of  Wet- 
ter, Boma,  Kissor,  Letty,  Damm,  Moa,  and 
oth«s  ;  and  to  the  soatb-east,  l^mortaut,  wiOi  . 
its  surronnding  isles ;  and  eastward,  as  far  aa 
towards  New  Guinea,  the  Aroo  Islands.  3. 
I'be  Ambojna  Islands,  Amboyoa,  Ceram, 
Booro,  and  others.     4.  The  proper  Moluccas, 

Tematas,  with  the  islands  Jilolo,  Morty, 
Teruale,  Tidor,  Moteer,  Machian,  Bachian, 
and  others.  Lastly.  5.  The  Sangeer  Island 
which  form  the  chain  of  passage  to  the  north 
Philippine  Islands.  All  these  islands,  toge- 
ther, are  splendidly  adorned  and  gifted,  and 
particularly  rich  in  spices  of  e»eiy  kind; 
mimy  of  them,  also,  have  active  volcanos.  Bnt 
the  mteccoarse  of  their  pcmnlation  with  civil- 
ized conntriee,  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
rest  of  this  vast  Archipelago,  and  they  seldom 
see  a  European  vessel  The  natives  consist 
partly  of  nntractable  and  proud  Malays,  and 
^tly  of  savage  aboriKines,  called  Alfoors,  W 
Fapoos,  governed  by  their  own  rajahs.  In  the 
year  1S21,  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of 
these  islsiids.  Mohammedanism  had  been 
forced  spon  the  latter  hardly  forty  years  be- 
fore. The  chief  Portugneee  aettlemeBt  was  in 
Ternate ;  bat  their  cruelty  and  barbarity 
made  them  to  be  so  hated  by  tbe  natives,  that 
these  oppressed  people  at  length  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Hoilandeis,  who,  in 
1617,  first  expelled  the  Portoguese  from  Am- 
bojna, and  then  extended  their  conquests  br- 
th^  and  farther. 

Another  sphere  of  missionarv  labor  has  be«i 
formed  in  and  around  tbe  island  of  "nmor, 
whitber  tbe  Dntch  missionary  Lebruo  came^ 
in  1819-  He  settled  at  Cupang,  the  seat  of 
tbe  Datch  government,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Timor.  The  north  coast  about  Dilly  belongs 
to  tbe  Portuguese.  Fm*  twenty  years  thera 
had  been  no  Christian  miobter  among  the  i»- 
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tives  there,  who  profeaa  Chriatianity.  With 
BO  much  the  greater  eageroess  did  thej  now 
crowd  to  the  missionary's  preaching ;  and  in 
the  verj  first  year,  ninety  pagans  were  admit- 
ted to  the  church,  which  already  consisted  of 
3,000  professed  Christians,  Moreover,  the 
mjah  of  Botty  submitted  himself  to  Christ 
crucified ;  and,  in  1823,  Lcbrun  baptised  in 
Little  Timor,  Kissor,  Lctty,  and  Moa,  fonr 
hundred  and  ninety-sli  persona.  The  Friendly 
Society  which  he  established,  was  snbscribed 
to  even  by  some  of  the  pagan  princes.  He 
everywhere  forcied  schools,  and  to  the  remote 
churches  he  addressed  pastoral  letters,  after 
the  manner  of  the  npostles,  of  the  good  effect 
of  which  there  are  very  pleasing  testimonies. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1829,  eight  missionaries  more  arrived,  who 
distributed  themselves  among  various  stations, 
and  made  it  one  part  of  their  business  to  estab- 
lish more  (andamen tally  in  Christiaaity  the 
churches  and  congregations  that  bad  been 
gained  to  it.  The  islands  of  Timor,  Babaw, 
and  Botty,  as  also  Kissor,  Letty,  Moa,  Roma, 
Wetter,  and  others,  are  places  where  thev  are 
continaally  visiting  and  laboring.  Their 
work,  indeed,  b  oifen  eiceedingly  harassing 
and  fatiguing ;  and  though  the  missionary 
Bar,  of  Bftsle,  who,  in  1825,  was  stationed  in 
Kissor,  and  at  present  in  Amboyoa,  ^as  soon 
enabled  tfl  baptise  1,500  of  the  5,000  inhabit- 
ants, yet  he  has  to  this  day,  amidst  his  un- 
speakably troublesome  and  wearisome  occupa- 
tions, bad  one  of  the  moat  difficult  of  posts  to 
maintain.  But  the  perBevering  patience  of 
the  messenger  of  peace  ia  never  unaccompa- 
nied by  some  blessed  benefit  or  other.  In  the 
proper  Moluccas  there  is  but  little  as  yet  done, 
eicept  what,  since  1819,  the  missionary  Jnog- 
michel  has  been  effecting  in  Temate.  Since 
1821,  he  has  also  periodically  visited  the  San- 

Cr  islaads,  150  miles  uorth-west  of  Celebes  ; 
has  found  only  extremely  ignorant  Chris- 
tians and  bad  sohoolB  at  those  places.  In 
1830  it  was  reported  that  the  natives  of 
Amboynn,  being  all  nominal  Christiana,  it 
was  DO  longer  regarded  as  a  field  for  mission- 
ary labor.  Harookoo,  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, is  also  inhabited  by  nominal  Christians, 
over  whose  diflerent  congregations  and  schools 


foors,  were  immediately  baptized.  H^h(nr- 
cver,  and  his  irfEcere  fell  a  sacrifice  to  thia  teo^ 
and  Zeboo  fell  away  again  from  Christianity. 
The  Sipniarda  and  Portngnese  soon  contHM- 
ed  for  possession  of  these  islands ;  and  the 
former,  got  the  mastery,  Zeboo,  in  1564,  re- 
ceived a  sangoinary  chastisement  for  its  apoa- 
tosy  ;  and  as  &st  as  the  conqneets  proceeded, 
did  the  Romish  religion  everywhere  take  root, 
OS  Augostinian  monks,  Franciscans,  and  Do- 
minicans, zealously  proaecnted  the  work  of 
their  missions.  W.  Hoflman,  in  his  "Geo- 
graphy," says  r  "  Here  is  the  paradise  of  tba 
monks.  Here  vegetate  one  thousand  laonkn, 
Augostinians,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans, 
'n  luxuriant  and  luxurious  monasteries;  fnnr 
irovlncials  command  them  ;  one  thousand  two 
mndrcd  parishes  are  occnrncd  by  them.  ITw 
temporal  government,  the  instruction,  and  the 
whole  activity  of  the  inhabituits  are  all  undci 
their  heavy  hand.  The  pions,  idleness  of  their 
festivals    and    pro"     '        '  -       ..i. 


tions  and  acnools,  concerning  which  no  recent 
reports  have  been  made. 

8.  The  PaaippiNB  Islands.  —  Of  these 
islands,  which  contain  about  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  we  shall  say  hut  little,  as  they  are 
no  theatre  of  Protestant  missions.  The  fa^ 
mous  circumnavigator,  Magellan,  b^an  here 
his  conversions  with  cannon-ball,  in  1521. 
This  he  did,  especially  in  the  island  of  Zeboo, 
where,  after  a  cannonade,  800  Dyaks,  or  Al- 


pariahes.  The  titular  archhbhop  of  Manilla, 
who  resides  at  Madrid,  together  with  the  bi- 
shops of  New  Segovia,  Zeboo,  and  NewCac* 

a,  are  at  the  head  of  them. 

9.  The  Island  or  FoaxosA. — This  islant 
which  is  also  called  Thaiwan,  is  l)ctween  the 
Philippines  and  the  Chinese  coast;  and  tl)C 
greater  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the  emperor  rf 
China.  Hither,  in  1631,  was  Bent_  by  lh» 
Dutch  government,  the  preacher  Junins,  who, 
with  much  labor  acquired  the  langnage  of  the 
coontij,  and  at  the  period  of  his  d»th  had 
collected  a  Protestant  chnrch  of  five  thoasand 
nine  hundred  adnlts.  Bot  ttie  light  was  aooo 
extinguished,  throngh  perpetnal  wus  with  ^ 
rates,  and  tiie  subsequent  reduction  of  UK 
island  by  the  emperor  of  China ;  and  proba- 
bly at  the  present  day  scarcely  a  single  trace 
of  those  fair  beginnings  can  l>e  found. 

[The  early  history  of  the  missions  noticed 
a  the  foregoing  article,  has  been  taken  from 
A  Manual  of  Cbristjan  Missions,"  by  Eei. 
C.  Sank,D.D.,  principal  of  the  Bade  Mission- 
ary Institution,  and  Wigger's  History  oJMiisutia, 
in  German,  The  later  portions  have  been  ga- 
thered from  various  sources.] 

INFANTICIDE:  The  pracHce of  datror 
ing  infanta  soon  after  their  birth.  That  a 
practice  so  revolting  to  hmnanity  sboold  evw 
prevail,  in  any  country,  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble. One  characteristic  of  heathenism,  how- 
ever, as  given  by  the  Apostle  PanI,  is  that  of 
being  "without  natural  aflfection;"  and,  al- 
though thero  are  exertions,  yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  eelfishnffis,  in  uie  heathen  min^  rises 
above  every  other  principle.  And  hence,  ia 
all  ages,  infanticide  has  been  a  prevalast  ens- 
torn  of  the  heathen.  It  was  a  law  of  the  an- 
cient Spartans  that  only  promising  childrai 
should  be  reared.  They  were  submitted  to  the 
eiamination  of  certain  peraoos,  and  if  we^ot 


^ronDed,  the;  were  thrown  into  &  ca 
Hie  eipoaarc  of  childreo  waa  a  practice 
mool;  sanctioned  b;  the  aDcieota.  Olmelli 
Gareri  states  that,  ia  the  Philippine  Islands, 
children  bom  with  imperrections,  were  put 
into  ft  hollow  cavp,  and  bnried  alive.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islandii,  it  was  estimated  by  the  tor- 
ei^nera  who  went  first  among  them,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  infants  that  wera  born,  were  de- 
Btroved  by  their  own  parents.  The  sickness 
or  deTorniity  of  the  child,  or  the  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  it,  was  a  soEGcient  excuse  For 
its  detraction.  Mothers  wooid  cast  their 
children  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  and  cov- 
ering them  ap,  woald  trample  nfWD  tbem  with 
titeir  feet,  and  thoa  atifle  their  cries.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  has  seen  a  native  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  who  was  bnried  alive  by 
fais  mother,  and  rescued  from  the  nave  and 
reared  by  the  missionaries.  Some  of  the  con- 
verud  native  women  have  conlewed  to  the 
miesionariea,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  they 
had  killed  all  their  children. 

In  the  Qeorgian  and  Society  Islands,  infan- 
ticide prevailed  to  an  incredible  extent  It  is 
stated  by  one  of  the  miesionaries,  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  be  inquired  of  three  women 
who  were  sitting  together,  how  many  children 
they  had  destroyed.  "  One  replied  with  a  fal- 
tering voice, '  I  have  destroyed  iiiru.'  llic  sec- 
ond, with  eyes  snSused  with  tears,  said, '  I  have 
destroyed  ieoai,' — and  the  third  informed  him 
she  had  destroyed  Jivt."  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  crael  and  nnnatural  practice  carried, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries  that 
two-thirds  of  the  children  were  murdered  by 
their  ono  parents. 

There  are  several  tribes  in  India,  in  which 
the  custom  has  long  prerailed  of  destroying 
the  female  children.  TbeBritish  Qovernmcnt 
have  exerted  themselves  to  put  an  cod  to  the 

Eactice,  and  to  some  extent  have  succeeded, 
fanticide  also  prevails  in  China.  A  mis- 
sionary was  conversing  with  a  Chinaman,  who 
was  away  from  home ;  and  inqairiog  for  his 
bmily,  the  man  said  be  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter ;  he  had  had  aoother  daughter,  but 
"  did  not  bring  her  up."  "  Not  bring  her  np," 
said  the  mimionary  ;  "  what  did  ^oo  do  with 
ber !"  "  I  smothered  her,"  he  replied.  "When 
ezpostolatcd  with  for  murdering  nis  own  child, 
he  said.  "  It  is  very  common  in  China.  We 
put  the  female  children  out  of  the  way,  to  savi 
Ibe  trouble  o[  bringing  them  tip.  Some  pcopli 
have  smothered  five  or  six  daughters  1" 

Mr.  Barrow  computes,  from  authentic  data, 
that  not  less  than  9,000  children  are  exposed 
in  the  streets  of  Peking  evc^  year,  and  as 
many  more  ia  the  provinces.  He  states  that 
it  ia  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  carry 
way  in  carls,  every  morning,  those  that  have 
beeu  exposed  at  night,  some  of  whom  are  yet 
alive ;  but  they  are  atl  carried  to  a  pit,  with- 
oDt  the  walls,  and  buried  promiscuonsly.  Here 
the  Bouan  Catholic  juissioDariea  attend,  " 


INFANTICIDE.  4gJf 

lecting  the  meet  livdj  for  btnre  proeelytest 

and  administering  baptism  to  others  before 
tbey  die.  The  practice  is  connived  at  by  the 
government 

The  people  in  some  parts  of  India,  partico- 
larly  in  Oriesa  and  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal, 
frequently  offer  their  children  to  the  godd^ 
Onnga,  by  drowning  them  in  the  river.  In 
the  northern  districts  of  Bengal,  if  an  inBint  is 
sickly,  it  is  hung  up  in  a  basket  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ants  or  birds 
of  prey.  In  Japan,  motheis,  on  finding  them- 
selves loo  poor  to  bring  np  their  children,  do 
not  scrapie  to  sofibcate  them  at  the  breast  In 
Greenland,  where  a  mother  died  leaving  an 
iufant,  the  latter  was  buried  with  her.  The 
South  American  women  on  the  river  Oronoko 
re  said  frequently  to  destroy  their  daughteis, 
)  save  them  the  hardships  and  su^rings  to 
■hich  they  are  exposed.  The  Bushmen  in 
Africa  take  no  ^reat  care  of  their  children. 
They  kill  them  withoat  remorse  when  th^  are 
ill-shaped,  or  when  tbey  are  in  want  of  food; 
and  wnen  obliged  to  flv  from  their  enemies, 
they  will  cast  them  ssiae,  strangle,  smother, 
or  bury  them  alive  ;  and,  to  save  themselves) 
they  will  throw  them  to  the  lions,  which  prac- 
tice has  grentlv  increased  the  desire  of  the  lion 
for  human  flesh.  In  Madagascar,  the  fate  of 
the  infant  depends  on  the  calculation  of  Incky 
and  unlncky  days.  If,  judging  from  the  time 
of  birth,  its  destiny  b  concluded  to  be  malevo- 
lent, it  is  put  to  death  by  snObcatlon.  Apow 
woman  called  on  a  missionary,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  four  ont  of  five  of  her  children  had 
been  destroyml  in  this  way.  'Where  the  dn- 
tiny  may  possibly  be  averted,  one  plan  adopted 
for  the  purpose  is,  to  place  the  inbnt  at  the 
entrance  of  a  cattle-fold,  and  then  to  drive  in 
the  cattle.  If  the  child  is  not  destroyed,  its 
fate  is  declared  to  be  averted ;  but,  if  tram- 

tled  on  and  killed,  the  contrary  is  manifest 
afanlicide  has  also  prevailed  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  Choctaws  had  considered  it  no  crime,  nn- 
til  they  received  Christianity.  A  yonng  man 
would  take  a  wife,  and  having  no'means  of 
supporting  her,  would  soon  leave  her.  The 
woman,  seeing  herself  deserted,  would  say,  the 
child  has  no  father  to  provide  it  a  blanket ;  it 
hod  better  be  dead  than  alive.  Sometimes  the 
mother  digs  a  grave  and  buries  it  alive,  aoim 
after  it  is  born.  Sometimes  she  puts  it  to 
death  by  stamping  on  it  with  her  reet  But 
after  the  estaolisoment  of  a  mission  among 
them,  they  passed  a  law  against  this  crime. 

We  are  amazed  in  contemplating  the  utter 
extinction  of  parental  affection,  which  Bgt«  of 
beatbeDism  has  thus  efiected ;  but  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  worse  than  heathen,  among  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  who  mnrder  their 
own  children  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
burial  fee  from  some  mutual  benefit  society  to 
which  they  belong  f  Unman  nature  is  the 
same  every  where,  when  unaffected  by  the  Om- 


mPAEANI— JEW& 


pel ;  BDd  eren  in  a  Christian  land,  tliOBe  who 
tKftt  it  vith  alter  contempt  at  neglect,  often 
fall,  if  possible,  even  below  the  heathen. — 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia;  Eos'  Cycloptdi 
Pegg'a  Qreat  Moral  Evils  m  India ;  Narrative 
ffTenecutiora  in  Madagascar,j.  61 ;  Dibbl^f 
Sandwith  Iilanda ;  Mil).  Her.,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  9. 

IMPAKANI:  A  BteUon  of  the  Wesleyan 
Misrionary  Society  among  the  Mantatees, 
South  Africa. 

IMVANI :  A  station  of  Uie  Wesleyans 
in  Kafiraria,  South  Africa. 

IRWIK  HILL  :  A  station  of  the  Wo- 
lerans  in  Jamaica,  W.  L 

ISHAKKI :  A  station  of  the  Sontheni 
Baptist  ConvenUon  in  Toraba,  West  Africa, 
140  miles  north  of  Abbeoknta. 

ISIDUMBINI :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  Sonth  Africa,  among  the  Zulus, 
near  Port  Natal. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE  :    See  Mauritiw. 

ITAFAMASI :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Zulns  in  South  Africa, 
near  Port  Notal. 

JEWS,  MISSIONS  TO:  Coeva!  with 
the  eslablishment  of  Christian  missions  among 
the  heathen,  spring  up  in  the  church  the  spirit 
_»_:„: —  .^,  the^e„g.    The  voice  that,  com- 


ir  end  tJirillcd  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
"  Go  ye  into  oil  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel," called  attention  te  the  moral  condition 
and  wants  of  God's  ancient  people,  Israel, 
scattered  bhiodk  all  nations.  There  was  a 
feeling,  that  if  Sie  Gospel  was  to  be  preached 
among  all  nations,  it  ought,  as  in  tbe  apostles' 
days,  to  begin  at  Jerusalem-  There  was  also 
afirm  belief  that  "theGospeiwas  the  power  of 
God  nnto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth, 
to  the  Jea  first ; "  and  that  God  bad  not  cast 
away  this  people,  from  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion in  a  way  that  thej'  could  not  bo  saved  by 
grace,  "  for  even  at  this  present  time  aiso  there 
was  a  remnant,  according  te  the  election  of 
grace."  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  ad- 
vanced by  many,  reapectini  the  future  of  tbe 
Jewi^  people,  it  is  a  prophetic  and  providen- 
tial fact  that  they  hare  been  kept  distinct 
from  all  other  nations  frvm  the  time  of  the 
Abrahamie  call  to  the  present  hour.  Dnring 
the  former  part  of  their  history,  they  wore  dis- 
tinguished as  the  people  of  God  ;  during  the 
latter  part  tbey  have  been  distinguished  es  " 

Secial  objects  of  Jehovah's  indication, 
is  respect,  their  relation  to  ChnstianiU'  i 
all  other  forms  of  religion  is  peculiar.  While 
all  other  trilxs  and  nations,  spriap;ing  from 
whatever  source,  have  come  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  passed  through  scenes  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  socially  and  morally,  having  a 
common  history  and  fate,  the  Jewish  people 
remain  always  the  same,  both  in  religions  and 
social  adversity.  They  are  alone,  dwelling  in 
the  valley  of  weeping  ;  a  proverb  among  the 
nations  with  whom  they  sojomrn,  but  to  whom 


they  never  asimilate.  As,  in  ancient  days,  is 
respect  to  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the 
whole  world  was  divided  into  two  claswP, 
"  Jews  and  Gentiles,"  so  it  is  now,  <»ily  tbe 
orderof therelationisreversed.  The" Ammi" 
the  "  Lo-ammi,"  and  the  "  Lo-Amrai" 

"Ammi."  Divine  Providraico  has 
kept  up  the  distinction,  and  an  enlightened 
Christian  consciousness  always  recogni»»  it 

In  order  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  work 
of  Christian  missions  among  t^e  Jews,  a  brief 
review  of  the  rise  and  progress,  and  dedine  vX 
Christianity  among  them,  is  necessary.  Chris- 
tianity iMvan  at  Jemaalem.  The  story  that 
Jcsna  of  Nazareth,  on  the  cross  expiating  tlte 
sins  of  the  people,  was  the  long-promised  M»- 
siah  of  the  fauiera,  kings,  and  prophets,  con- 
tained the  truth  essential  to  their  salvation, 
told  and  reported  in  their  hearing.  It 
lodged  in  their  hearts,  and  pricked  their  con- 
sciences. The  Spirit  was  poured  ont  from  on 
high,  and  brou^t  them  to  embrace  the  tmlii. 
On  tiie  day  of  Pentecoet,  three  thousand  wen 
converted.    A  few  days  after,  five  thonsand 

:  converted.  The  work  thus  began 
continued  notil  the  converts  were  numbered 
by  multitndes  of  men  and  women,  and  great 
companies  of  priests.  Tbe  apostles  to  the  cir- 
cumcision were  as  sncccisfd]  in  preaching  and 
making  proselytes  to  Christianity  throughout 
the  world,  as  werB  yie  apostles  to  the  uncii' 
cnmcision.  There  was  no  diflerence  dnring 
the  first  centnry.  The  leaders  and  teachra^  of 
the  early  chnrch  never  supposed  that  JewB 
were  not  as  hopeful  subjects  of  grace  as  Gen- 
tiles, notwithstanding  the  "judicial  curae  of 
blindness  "  was  resting  upon  them.  In  everv 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  aad  in  all 
known  conntries  ont  of  the  empire,  Jewish 
Christian  churches  were  established.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  there  woe  no  less 
than  forty-four  Jewish  Christian  congrE^tions 
at  Rome.  The  third  century  witnesed  the 
triumph  of  nominal  Christianity  over  the  tcr 
ritory  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  slate 
espoused  the  church,  and  promised  to  be  her 
protector  and  defender.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment, after  subduing  tbe  a^acent  states  and 
kingdoms,  redoced  Ihem  to  provinces,  and 
caused  them,  by  the  estension  of  its  laws,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  te  asimilate  to  tbe  empire. 
The  Jewish  pe<^Ie  alone  remained  unaSected. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  con- 
tinued to  bo  a  distinct  people,  and  bitm 
dcspiscrs  of  both  chnrch  and  state.  Tbe 
state,  DOW  a  Christian  government,  attempted 
to  citerminale  this  obstinate  enemy  by  iMce 
of  arms;  while  the  church,  sym path iiing  wiA 
her  liege  lord,  imitated  his  example  by  eiclod- 
ing  the  Jews  from  the  spiritu^  mercies  and 
graces  of  Chriatianity.  Every  effort  at  iwRth 
was  abandoned  to  evangelize  tbe  Jews.  The 
council  of  Elvira  forbade  all  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  Jews  by  Cbristians,  under 
p<uD  of  excommunication  from  the  choich. 


Finallyi  *  decKC  was  passed,  forbidding  a  Jew 
to  «iter  a  Christian  cWch-  TIiqe,  es  through 
cormption,  Christianity  ceased  to  be  propa- 

Satea  among  the  heathen,  bo,  b;  wicked 
ecreee,  it  wae  not  allowed  to  be  extended  to 
the  Jews.  Bnt,  happily,  the  age  of  Christian 
niffiioDs  to  the  nnevangelizeo  came.  The 
Jews  were  not  altogether  forgotten. 

The  Bjpirit  of  Jewish  missioDB  first  manifestr 
ed  itself  in  the  national  Synod  of  the  Low- 
coautriea.  The  snbject  engaged  the  eerioos 
attention  of  the  Bjnoda  of  Dordrecht,  Delft, 
and  Le;den,  which  were  held  1676,  '7,  and  '8. 
The  fonndeTB  of  theae  synods  devised  a  scheme 
for  promoting  the  conversioD  of  the  Jews  in 
their  own  coontrj.  Many  Igraelitea  and  among 
them  some  distingoished  scholars,  embraced 
ChriBtiaaity.  From  this  date  conrerGiona 
among  the  Jews  were  bequent.  To  promote 
Ihe  work  societies  were  formed  by  inter«8ted 
CbristiaDS.    Id  1728  the  CalUtUmrg  Inaitutitm 


was  established  at  Halle,  which  had  for 
chief  object  the  conTersion  of  the  Jews,  by 
means  ot  tracts,  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  and  mis- 
eioDaries.  The  Moravian  brethren,  abont  the 
year  1764,  had  their  attention  tnmed  to  the 
spiritnal  welfare  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  their 
most  distinguished  men,  for  example,  Leonard 
Dober,  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  David  Kirkhoff. 
did  all  in  their  power  to  fnrther  this  object. 
In  1736, 400  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  evan- 
gelical church  at  Darmstadt  In  1739, 100 
Jews  embraced  the  Gospel  in  the  Grand  Dochy 
of  Hesaa  The  infidel  revolution  in  Europe  in 
1789  pat  an  end  to  all  like  efforts  to  evangelize 
the  Jews.  After  these  brief  notices  we  arrive 
at  the  period  of  modem  miadoDS  to  the  Jews. 
tlttmberi  of  tht  Jews. — In  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  Scriptures  the  Jews  are  sojoomers  among 
•11  nations.  And  so  little  is  known  respecting 
them,  in  many  coantries,  that  no  reliable  esti- 
mate can  be  obtained  of  their  Daml>crB.  The 
Jewish  population  of  the  whole  world,  as  far 
as  it  is  known  with  approximate  certainty,  is 
14,000,000.    They  are  distributed  as  foUown : 

In  the  Uohammedan  conntries  in 

Eorope,  Asia,  and  Africa .    .    .  3,000,000 

China 60,000 

Russian  Empire 1,200,000 

Poland 1,000,000 

Fmssia  Proper 150,000 

Austria 453,000 

Oennan  States 138,000 

HoUand 66,000 

France 81,000 

Italy 200,000 

England 30,000 

Ionian  Isles 7,000 

Daniafa  SUtes 15,000 

Sweden 1,700 

Bwitzwland 1,900 

Gibrahar 4,000 

Rhenish  Provinces 250,000 

OalUcia 200,000 


Add  to  the  above  the  Beni-Israel 
among  the  Hindoos,  found  in  the 
year  1822,  and  reported  by  the 
agent  of  the  London  Jews  Soci- 
ety, Mr.  Urgon,  abont     .    .    .    6,928,900 

Whole  number 14,OOOAM)0 

The  Jews  that  are  accessible  to  missionary 
operations  are  distributed  as  follows  : — Great 
Britain,  30,000  i  France,  81.000;  Italy,  200,- 
000;  Austria, 453,000 ;  the Bhenish Provinces, 
250,000;  Silesia,  50,000;  East  aod  West 
Prussia,  26,000 ;  Prussia  Proper,  150,000 
Danish  States,  15.000;  Poland.  1,000,000 
HoUand,  66,000;  Palestine,  19,000;  Bagdad, 
100,000  ;  Smyrna,  15,000 ;  Salonica,  35,000 
Russia,  1,000,000;  United  States,  100.000 
miscellaneons,  1,000,000.  In  all  about  5,000,- 
000. 

Front  S(Kial  StaU.—'She  social  sUte  of  the 
Jews  has  not  changed  wnce  their  dispersion. 
The  same  feeling  in  the  various  governments 
where  thev  sojourn,  that  excluded  them  from 
civil  privileges  during  the  sway  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  still  exists  in  the  old  world,  excluding 
them  from  any  participation  in  political  mat- 
ters not  only,  but  depriving  them  of  many 
privileges  enjoyed  bv  ail  others.  )n  Russia, 
Tnrkey,  Austria,  Italy,  and  SwitEerlacd,  they 
are  not  at  all  r^ardeo  as  citizens,  but  as  aliens 
that  are  io  be  ngidly  watched,  and  that  may 
be  at  any  time  sacriBced,  personally  or  pecu- 
niarily, for  the  benefit  of  those  governments. 
The  linssians  draft  their  young  men  at  an 
earlier  age  and  in  a  larger  proportion  to  their 
nambers,  than  their  own  legitimate  subjects, 
and  make  it  a  crime  worthy  of  death  for  them 
to  leave  the  country.  Austria,  when  it  snits 
her  purposes,  extorts  enormous  taxes  from  them, 
oftentimes  rednciitg  them  to  the  stages  of  utter 
destitution.  Rome  confines  them  to  filthy  and 
almost  uninhabitable  quarters,  locks  them  in 
at  nightfall,  and  inflicts  death  npon  any  one 
of  them  that  ventures  to  mingle  with  Romans. 
Switzerland  has  bnt  lately  banished  them  from 
her  cantons.  Among  the  Turks  it  is  no  crime 
to  kill  a  Jew.  In  Prussia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, although  as  Jews  they  cannot  participate 
in  the  first  oSices  of  these  governments,  still 
by  the  force  of  their  genios,  and  the  power  ot 


eral  and  lenient  government  in  Europe  towards 
them,  a  controversy  has  been  for  man^  years 
pending  upon  the  propriety  and  constitation- 
ality  of  admitting  Jews  elect  to  seats  in  par. 
liament  In  no  country  of  Europe  have  the 
Jews  been  emancipated  from  the  political 
thraldom  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the 
Roman  power.  In  Asia,  they  generally  live 
in  ezclnsion  and  have  no  desire  to  be  recdved 
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as  dtizens.  In  the  Uoited  Slates  there 
presented  no  borrien  to  their  political  aspint- 
tioDS,  Qud  the  conseqaence  is  man;  Jcwigh 
names  are  foond  on  the  rolls  of  both  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  Congress.  Also  in  some 
of  the  free  goTemments  of  the  West  India 
ulands  Jens  hnve  a  prominent  voice  in  their 
legislative  bodies,  'the  principal  occupation 
of  the  Jens  is  itrade  and  traffic.  From  tlieir 
political  relaUoQ  to  the  governmeots,  their 
coDditioQ  is  made  one  of  instabilitv  and  change. 
Th«y  do  not  become  agricalturista,  nor  deal 
largely  in  real  estate.  Uaring  no  government 
to  protect  them,  they  have  endeavored  to  se 
that  which  forma  a  very  good  sabstitate, 
money.  Their  icvcetmcnts  are  made  in  banhs 
and  in  public  or  government  stocks, 
whenever  the  decree  goes  forth  for  them  to 
seek  a  new  home,  their  poeseosions  are  imme- 
diately, OS  bv  magic,  turned  to  gold  to  accom- 
pany and  solace  them  on  their  pilgrimafO. 

LiUlleaval  Position. — The  intetiectual  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  ranks  high.  Tbcy  are  the 
.  great  thinkers  for  the  masses  of  Europe. 

The  following  eloquent  paasage,  from  a  dis- 
course ou  the  "  Present  Relation  of  Israel  to 
the  World,"  may  serve  to  meet  all  historic  de- 
mands iu  a  sketch  like  this :  "  The  Eoropean 
continental  press  is  mainly  in  Jewish  hands ; 
every  department  of  periodical  literature 
awarms  with  Jewish  laborers.  The  news- 
paper press  is  under  their  control,  and  the  cor- 
respondence is  mainly  conducted  by  them.  Tak- 
ing a  step  higher,  there  we  find  them  again. 
"We  ask  for  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
starry  heaveos,  and  the  children  of  Israel  be- 
come our  iogtructore.  The  Herschels  and 
the  AragOB  arc  the  leaders  of  that  lofty  bend 
of  celestial  traveiera  that  jonmey  among  the 
stars.  We  C17  for  light  upon  the  inyBlcries  of 
revelation,  and  the  children  of  Israel  open  the 
pearly  gates  of  day,  and  lieht  flows  around  ns. 
Jahn,  Ueugstenberg,  ThoTuck,  Krummacher, 
and  a  host  of  others,  furnish  us  with  biblical 
criticism,  didactic  theology,  and  general  sacred 
literature.  We  ask  for  a  key  to  unlock  a  dia- 
lect of  Hoses  and  the  prophets,  and  a  Hebrew 
takes  one  from  his  drawer.  Gesenios  gives  ns 
omr  lexicon,  and  Nordheimer  our  grammar. 
We  woald  have  the  dark  chasm  in  early 
Chm^b  History  filled  np,  and  a  bridge  thrown 
Bcroes  it,  in  order  that  we  may  pass  safelv 
from  inspired  to  nninspired  history ;  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  famish  tne  materials  and  cover 
the  chasm.  Neander  furnishes  us  with  our 
incomparable  Christian  Church  History,  and 
Da  Costa  with  a  history  of  the  Jews.  What 
need  I  add  more  T  These  facts  show  that  the 
Bebrew  intellect  is  exerting  a  powerfal  influ- 
ence upon  the  eecnlar  and  sacred  literatnre  of 
the  age." 

Rdigiout  Condition. — The  religions  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  may  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  their  relation  to 
Judaism  they  may  be  divided  into  four  claeses : 


1.  Aconsiderablennmber  of  the  older  Jen 

arc  strict  Talinndists.  They  are  so,  however, 
le^  from  conviction  than  because  they  ^ 
ceive  the  necessary  consequences  of  de^tug 
the  old  foundations.  The  link  which  bins 
them  to  Talmudism  is  purely  of  a  negithc 
character.  They  adhere  to  it  not  Ironi  lore 
to  that  system,  bnt  from  dread  oiTairone.  If 
tbey  leave  traditionary  ground,  they  knoa  of 
no  evidence  strong  enough  to  arrest  (hen  on 
thb  side  of  infidelity.  Their  state,  therdbr^ 
may  be  summed  np  in  this  aphorism,  that  »im» 
thing  is  better  than  nothinK,  and  authoritir  i> 
better  than  no  ground  at  alL 

2.  A  second  class  of  Jews  having  thiowi 
off  the  Talmud,  endeavor,  perhaps  vaiolj,  Tet 
earnestly,  to  flnd  a  resting-place  iu  the  Old 
Testament  Having  left  Qieir  oldmooriop, 
tbey  endeavor  to  let  down  their  anchor  there; 
and,  if  it  fixed,  nothing  would  please  tben 
more.  Bat,  mismng  the  right  intcrpretaliciii 
of  the  Old  Tcstaneot,  they  con  get  no  sure 
bottom.  They  are  thus  driven  along,  wheUiff 
Ibey  will  or  not,  by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

3.  A  third  class,  far  more  nameroua  ihsn 
the  other  two,  whose  reverence  for  anthority 
being  entirely  destroyed,  have  Ihrowa  cB  tto 
Talmnd,  and  whose  moral  sense  bftving  be- 
come darkened  and  debased,  have  caet  <£  tlie 
Old  Testsment  too.  The  link  which  binds  the 
first  class  to  the  Talmud,  and  that  which  at- 
taches the  heart  of  the  second  to  .the  Bible, 
being  broken,  they  have  sunk  down  into  avowed 
infidelity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
all  who  may  be  reckoned  fairly  among  \ini 
class  do  not  occnpy  exactly  the  same  ptwtioa. 
With  manj[,  their  infidelity  is  a  mere  n^ 
tion.  Their  understandings  bein^  emaoci- 
pated,  they  can  receive  nothing  wjlhonl  en 
dence ;  their  hearts  beinK  callous,  they  do  not 
inquire  after  it  Still,  if  it  were  preseoteJ, 
they  would  be  open  to  conviction.  Anolha 
parly,  and  it  is  one  which  is  daily  increasing, 
places  itself  in  the  position  of  direct  and  active 
antagonism.  They  would  gladly  banish  all 
systems  of  belief  out  of  the  world.  They  re- 
gard them  all  alike  as  imposing  fetters  on  the 
understanding,  and  an  unnecessary  restrauit 
on  the  inclinations  of  the  heart  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  proud,  high-minded,  neither 
reverencing  God,  nor  r^ardmg  man. 

4.  A  fourth  class  is  found  a  s"^''^ 
down  than  all  the  preceding  ones.  The  last 
mentioned,  though  bavii^  given  up  aH  idea  of 
revelation,  stand  at  least  on  deiatical  gronni 
But  this  goes  further,  and  treads  the  dreary 
wostM  of  pantheism.  Of  coniw,  in  dealing 
with  such,  one  must  take  np  a  question  antece- 
dent even  to  the  inspiration  of  Scriptare.  vit, 
the  existence  and  personality  of  Him  wui*o 
revelation  it  professes  to  be.  It  is  dinScolt  ta 
compute  the  number  belonging  to  this  cla.^ 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  airrady 
large ;  and,  without  any  doubt,  it  is  OODUdu- 
ally  receiving  ni '""" 
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Id  tlieir  relntioD  to  ChrUtianit;,  they  aaj 
be  divided  into  three  clSiSses : 

1.  A  \ei7  laj^  proportion  of  the  Jews 
view  Chrifllianity  in  the  afmect  of  the  double 
apostasy  or  Popery  and  infidelity,  or  Bation- 
alism.  They  see  in  the  one  anidolatroua  wor- 
ahip  ;  !□  the  other,  a  denial  of  ita  very  being. 
There  is  something  abhorrent  to  their  mind  in 
the  former,  and  nothing  attractive  to  it  in  the 
latter.  A  Christianity  that  presents  itself  aa 
a  mitigated  form  of  heathcu  idolatry,  can 
never  win  the  regards  of  a  Jew ;  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  ChristiaQJty  which  requires  to 
be  pared  and  pruned  of  its  chief  doetrinea  by 
its  own  aapporters,  should  gun  hb  eonfidence 
or  engage  his  oQ^ctions.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
Christianity  is  identified'  io  his  mind  with 
either  of  these  apostate  systems,  it  is  necessa- 
rily rejected  by  him.  He  regards  it  either  as 
a  vail  thrown  over  the  grosser  features  of  hea- 
thenism, or  as  a  thin  partition  wall,  empioyed 
for  &  season  to  conceal  the  infidelity  of  the 
heart,  till  circnmstancca  permit  its  removal 
and  the  IVce  profession  of  the  inward  senti- 
ments. Popery  has  been  so  long  and  so  wide- 
ly prevalent,  and  infidelity  has  acquired  in  re- 
cent times  BO  fearful  an  ascendancy,  that  we 
need  not  wonder  if  most  of  the  notions  float- 
ing about  in  Jewish  society  regarding  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  drawn  b-om  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  sources.  The  natural  eSeet 
is  the  formation  of  the  large  clas  of  which  I 
now  speah,  who,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
their  own  position,  consider  that  of  Christians 
S3  equally,  if  not  more  untenable.  They  are 
not  animated,  however,  with  any  special  hatred 
of  Christianity,  nor  do  they  show  themselves 
actively  hoetifc. 

i.  A  second  class,  who  have  come  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Christian  system,  or  with 
troe  Christiana,  eihibits  a  diffcrenco  of  senti- 
ment, corr^ponding  to  the  dlBerence  of  their 
eitnaUon.  Tlieir  views  are  very  indistinct,  nor 
do  they  know  well  what  pases  in  their  own 
minds.  The  idea,  however,  seems  to  have 
started  in  many  of  them  that  possibly  in  (Jhris- 
tianity  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  their  own 
difficulties,  and  that  Christianity  is  the  tcrmi- 
natine  point  of  the  prcsetit  movement.  Those 
vhosurink  back  with  horror  ^m  the  thonght 
of  infidelity,  feel  the  necessity  of  some  form 
of  positive  belief  to  rest  npon.  To  retorn  to 
the  Talmnd  is  ont  of  the  Question.  The  Old 
Testament,  if  they  reject  the  Christian  inter- 
pretation, is  also  untenable.  Christianity, 
therefore,  presents  itself  aa  the  only  and  last 
refuge. 

3.  The  third  and  last  party  to  be  mentioned 
entertain  very  different  feelings  towards  Chris- 
tianity from  the  other  two.  They  manifest 
towai^  it  the  greatest  hostility,  and  persecute 
-  it  with  the  utmost  rancor.  The  chief  weapon 
which  they  can  at  present  command  is  the 
tongue ;  but  the  venom  with  which  they  poi- 
80D  ita  iUTows  shows  sufficiently  the  disposition 
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of  their  hearts,  and  what  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  do  if  they  had  more  power.  They  re- 
gard Christianity,  whether  aa  a  system  or  an 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  ita  professors,  as 
their  natural  enemy.  They  consider  it  as  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  leveling  process 
which  they  are  attempting  to  carry  ont  in 
society.  They  declare  they  will  not  rest  till 
it  is  rooted  out  of  the  earth. 

Reasons  for  ditlinct  Missions  to  tht  Jetes. — 
le  reasons  for  establishing  distinct  missions 
to  the  Jews  are  various,  and  npon  e:tamination 
they  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  some 
respects  now  that  were  acted  npon  by  the 
apostles.  (1)  As  they  were  laraelitea  then  to 
whom  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  eovenanti,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  aervice  of  Uod,  and  the  promises  ;  so 
now.  (2)  They  are  a  separate  peo- 
those  among  whom  they  dwell  woald 
more  relation  to  them  than  though 
they  did  not  exist  (3)  As  in  our'Saviou''a 
times  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  Moses  and 
alt  the  prophets,  and  exponnd  unto  them  in 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Christ,  so 
In  order  to  this,  the  missionary 
only  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  in  Babbinlcal  litera- 
ture in  all  its  departments.  Having  proved 
that  the  Messiah  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  is 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  way  opens  for  preach- 
ing repentance  and  faith.  (4)  There  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  (stabliahment  of  modem  mls- 
among  the  Jews,  no  adequate  means  or 
agencies' for  meeting  the  religions  wanteof  the 
Jews.  There  was  also  a  very  prevalent  senti- 
ment that  all  efforts  made  for  their  conversion 
would  prove  abortive ;  and  hence,  on  this 
ground,  if  no  other,  the  church  declined  to 
entertain  the  sobject  of  Jewish  missions,  and 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  project  any  mea- 
for  a  work  of  the  kind.  For  these  and 
like  reasons,  separate  missions  to  the  Jews 
Te  needed  and  established. 
Ute  London  SoCKtyfor  promoting  Christian- 
ity among  iht  Jetei. — This  Society  was  formal- 
ly organized  in  the  year  1809.  The  "object 
of  the  Society  was  to  relieve  the  temporal 
distress  of  the  Jews,  as  well  aa  to  promote 
their  spiritual  welfare."  The  fsodamental 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  by 
mcana  of  temporal  relief  to  gain  access  to  the 
poor.  In  omer  to  fumiah  employment  to 
converts,  a  printing.press  was  established  in 
1811,  which  yet  continues  in  operation.  The 
Episcopal  Jews'  chapel  for  Christian  worship, 
and  schools,  were  opened  in  1813.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  made  79  proselytes  from 
among  the  Jews  in  London.  In  the  year 
1818,  the  first  foreign  missionary  to  the  Jews 
was  sent  abroad  to  Poland — an  enterprise  that 
has  been  eminently  ancceesfnl  from  tbe  first. 
In  contemplating  the  wants  of  the  field,  this 
Society  was  convinced  that  little  conid  be 
done  towanb  the  converaion  of  the  Jews  with- 
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oat  nuRMonaries  and  editiotw  of  the  Bible  ud 
other  books  adapted  to  tiieir  religioiu  atat«. 
Accordmgl;,  in  1821,  a  Beroioarj  Tot  thi 
stTQction  of  miBsioDaries  to  the  Jews 
opeacd,  and  shortlj  aftervards  on  edition  of 
tuc  Hebrew  iScriptiircs  was  published.  Snb- 
eeqnenll}',  the  Scriptures  were  issued  in  Judeo- 


the  Hebrew  Collie  waa  established  for  the 
inBtractiou  of  misaionarj  candidates  in  the 
branches  of  learaing  requisite  to  promote  the 
efficieocj  of  their  missions.  From  this  college 
have  gone  forth  maoj  cooverted  Israelites  as 
missiOQaries,  not  ont;  in  connectioo  with  the 
LoodoQ  Society,  but  also  other  societies. 
This  Society  has  at  the  present  time  31 
■ion  stations  in  Holland,  Frankfortoo- 
Uaine,  Poland,  Jerusalem,  Pozeii,  Rhioe  Dis- 
trict, Strasborg,  France,  KooigBburg,  Danzig, 
Smyrna,  North  Africa,  LoodoD,  Berlin,  Pms- 
iia,  Constantipole,  Safet,  Bevrbt,  Sweden, 
Bagdad,  Bucharest,  Saiooica,  Breslan,  Jassy, 
Adrianople.  The  nnmbei'  of  missionaries  la 
78.  Of  this  number,  59  are  converted  Israel- 
ites. Since  the  year  1820,  there  have  been 
distributed  among  the  Jews  by  the  agents  and 
missionaries  of  this  Societv — Hebrew  Old 
Testament  copies,  Gl,620  ;  Hebrew  portions 
of  Old  Testament,  167,034;  Hebrew  New 
Testaments,  55,745  ;  Hebrew  prayers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  4,471 ;  tracts  and  publi- 
catioos  of  diverse  languages,  1,03S,665.  The 
Society  has  20  schools,  in  which  there  have 
been  taoglit  since  the  year  1827,  children  of 
Hebrew  parentage,  9,244.  Since  the  Socie- 
ty's organization,  there  have  been  ordained 
uider  its  auspices,  50  clergymen  who  were 
converted  Israelites,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
now  labormg  as  stated  pastoia  over  Christian 
congregations.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
stale  with  approximate  certainty  the  nnmlier 
of  conversions  that  have  been  made  io  con- 
nection with  this  Society.  The  Society  avows 
its  object  to  be  not  to  baptize  Jews,  but  to 
promote  Christianity  among  them  ;  and  hence 
a  return  of  baptisms  can  form  no  criterion  of 
the  number  really  converted,  for  the  Jews  are 
generally  but  temporary  residents  in  the  towns 
where  tney  receive  inatniction,  while  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  instructed  by  the 
missionary  are  baptized  by  him,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  proselytes  connect  themselves 
wiui  the  Christian  Church,  unreported  by  the 
missionary.  The  following  is  the  most  authen- 
tic estimate  we  have  seen  of  converts  through 
missionary  efforts.  In  Germany,  during  t^e 
last  20  jears,  5,000 ;  Russia,  3,000 ;  London, 
2,000;  m  other  coantries  of  Eorope,  1,500; 
making,  throogh  the  operations  of  the  London 


of  certain  classes  of  American  readers,  that 
the  London  Society  has  always  been  com- 
posed of  the   evangelical   strengthi  of  the 


Church  of  Engluid.  That  are  fbnnd  uirag 
its  principal  manafera  the  following  uon: 
Burgess,  Ryder,  Wilberforce,  Simeon,  Bull 
Wood,  Sanoders,  Hawtrey,  Way,  Manh,  Grin. 
shawe,  Bicketsteth,  Stewart,  Cniuiii^nii, 
McCaul,  McNeile.  Consequently  the  iiubdd- 
aries  of  the  Sodety  have  been  selected  g«R- 
ally  with  a  strict  r^ard  to  thdr  evanptaJ 
views  and  piet;^.  The  manner  of  coudiietiv 
the  work  of  missions  may  be  seen  by  the  li^ 
lowing  extract  Spewing  of  Poland,  what 
there  are  two  millions  of  Jews  of  the  mot  »■ 
thodox  stamp,  a  writer  says  :  "  A  great  wvA 
was  thus  he^nin  Poland  in  1821.  FaWic 
preaching,  private  discussions,  daily  conniB- 
tion  respecting  the  character  and  comingof 
the  Messiah,  and  the  fulSlment  of  the  ini|il» 
cies  in  him  ;  the  circulation  of  the  Bebm  ■ 
Scriptores,  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  Judeo- 
Polish  dialect  All  these  means  are  owned  and 
blessed  of  God  among  the  nnmerons  desccfiJ- 
antsof Abrahamio thatconntry."  Agaiib'A 
;reat  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  Ins 
leen  traverefcd  every  year,  and  theaoandofll* 
Gospel  has  penetrated  into  almoet  every  nock 
and  comer  of  the  land,  and  the  seed  thus  Eon 
has  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  many  Isn^' 
The  annual  income  of  this  Souel;  i> 
abont  3150,000. 
The  London  Society  is  by  priorily  of  rai* 
ice,  and  in  the  magnitade  of  its  opera&ma, 
the  leading  Jewish  mission  society  of  ChritU* 
dom.  It  takes  rank  among  the  great  missioo- 
ary  enterprises  of  the  day  among  the  hestben. 
and  is  equally  successfnl  under  uieiDfiiteoee^ 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  bringing  soob  tfl  Oiriet 
Tbt  British  Society  for  the  Prvpagaliaa  if  W 
Goipei  rmmg  the  Jeas. — ^This  Society  s  loalw 
in  London  and  is  mainly  composed  of  the  cuiMS 
denominations  of  dissenting  churches  in  ^ 
land,  and  supported  by  then.  It  was  tooM 
in  1842.  Its  object  is  to  prop^te  tie  Q» 
pel  among  the  Jews  by  means  of  miseionu^ 
and  colporteurs,  who  are  directed  lo  p^"* 
teach,  and  visit  the  Jews,  and  distributeoibke, 
books,  sod  tracts  among  them.  Its  finl  ^ 
deavors  were  among  the  Jews  resident  in  Gre»t 
Britain,  with  a  popuUtion  of  30,000.  Sntofr 
quently  it  extended  its  operations  to  fotog* 
parts.  The  society  has  now  in  its  ^"'1'''?^ 
missionaries,  mostly  converted  Jews,  |j^™ 
in  the  following  places,  besides  the  diOimt 
localities  in  England,  at  Tunis,  in  NortberU 
Africa,  at  Gibraltar,  at  one  of  the  g^  of  IK 
Holy  I^nd,  at  Frankfort,  in  Paris,  in  Ljon!, 
in  Wurtemburg.  and  in  Breslaa.  It  MPP"^ 
one  female  agent,  who  has  under  her  f^^fPfJ 
Jewesses,  whom  she  instrucls  in  the  Smta 
Scriptures.  For  abont  seven  yeais  the  society 
sust^ned  a  Hebrew  Mission  Collet"  pre- 
pare  young  men  for  the  miMionory  work  '""''s 
the  Jews.  Eleven  of  the  graduates,  ««"2^ 
Jews,  are  now  missionaries  of  the  society,  ™" 
others  have  become  missionarle*  of  other  » 
deties. 
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The  number  of  converts  maAe  throi^h  tbe 
opwationa  of  the  societj  b  100.  Ita  uumal 
income  is  about  820,000,  the  larger  proportion 
of  which  is  tbe  Tniit  of  female  piety  and  dCTOt- 

Misaiont  to  the  Jtvis  of  the  Free  Chvrrh  of 
Sedland,  and  othrr  Frabyterian  bodia  m  Griat 
Britam. — The  mission  to  the  Jewa  of  the  Free 
Ohnrch  of  Scotland  ia  not  conducted  by  a  vol- 
nntary  eocietr,  but  ia  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  geoeral  missionary  work  in  which  that 
church  is  engaged.  It  was  originated  before 
the  division  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  East  to 
moke  inquiry  ioto  the  religions  condition  of 
the  Jews,  in  1639.  The  result  was  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  Jewish  Missions  at  P(ath,  Han- 
gaiy,  and  Jas^  Moldavia.  In  1841  tbe  Fresby- 
teiian  church  m  tbe  north  of  Ireland  eal^bli^- 
od  a  mission  at  Damascus,  and  about  tbe  aame 
time  the  English  Fresb^terian  Synod  located 
one  at  Corfu.    At  the  time  of  the  memorable 


of  Jewish  missions,  whose  majority  was  so  large 
Uat  tbe  miffiions  already  established  easily 
passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Free  Chnrcb. 

About  (his  time,  a  great  revival  among  the 
Jewa  took  place  at  Pesth.  Handreds,  and 
many  Jews  of  distinction,  were  converted  to 
Clffistianity,  This  mission  was  interrupted  b^ 
the  levolatioo  in  Enngary,  and  nearly  annibi~ 
lated  by  the  despotic  decrees  of  tbe  Austrian 
COvemmeDt.  The  eatahlished  missionary  sta- 
tions and  number  of  missionaries  are  as  fol- 
Iowh:  Peak,  a  teacher  aud  a  aehool  of  300 
acfaolan;  BreflaUiODe  missionaryand  wife  aid- 
ed by  Jewish  converts.  Coialantmople,  three 
male  and  three  female  missionaries,  one  female 
teacher,  a  colporteur,  and  four  Jewish  teachers, 
tn  all  eleven  laborers.  Jrnjtn^m,two  mis^on- 
aries,  four  teachers  in  the  coli^e,  with  16 
Bcfaolars.  Tbe  nomber  of  converts  is  not 
known.  The  income  of  the  church  devoted  to 
Uiis  branch  of  miauonary  labor  was  in  1854 
abont  936,000. 

The  SeaOah  Sodelyfor  the  Comxnion  of  b- 
rtiel. — This  socie^  is  composed  of  different 
denominations.  It  was  organized  in  1845. 
Hiseion  stations  were  establi^ed  at  Hambui^, 
Ahona,  and  Algiers.  Tbe  number  of  mission- 
aries is  two.  A  number  of  Jews  have  been 
converted. 

Besides  tiieee  general  efibrts,  manv  local  so- 
cieties have,  from  time  to  time,  been  insti- 
tnted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  for  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  Jews. 

AxEKTUH  MiBBioNS  TO  THS  Jewb. — Tbc  at- 
tention of  American  Christians  has  also  been 
attracted  to  the  Jewa,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  with  varied  sncceK.  In  1832, 
Bev.  W.  J.  ScbaofBer  settled  in  Constantino- 
nte.  He  had  been  preceded  by  Dr.  Wolfe ; 
but  littie  or  nothing  was  accomplished  by  him. 
Blr.  SchanfBer  labored  alone,  with  extremely 
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limited  means.  His  oRirts  were  mainly  de- 
voted to  tbe  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the 
Scriptares  (O.T!)  in  Hebrew-Spanish,  and 
Hebrew.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  He  also  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  and  two  editions  of  tic 
Feotateuch,  in  the  same  language.     These 

fublications  be  distributed  among  the  Jews. 
[e  ia  now  engaged  in  printing,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  A.B.C.F.M.,  a  Hebrew,  and 
Hebrew-Spanish  Lexicon,  to  accompany  the 
Old  Testament.  Besides  aiding  Mr.  Scbauffier, 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Mieeions  have  sent  two  missionaries 
to  tbe  Jews  at  Salonica  and  Constantinople. 
The  Reformed  Frt^yterian  ChurA  in  tbe 
United  States  has  sent  two  missionariea  to  the 
Jews  at  Salonica  and  Damascus.  The  Camp' 
bdlite  Ba^sls  have  a  mission  station  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  pTeabijterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missioni  has  under  its  care  three  miasionanoi 
to  tbe  Jews  in  Baltimore,  Md,  and  New 
York.  The  labors  of  these  missionaries  are 
divided  between  Germans  and  Jews.  Two 
places  of  worship  have  been  opened,  which 
are  freqnented  on  Sunday,  by  a  promiscaons 
congregation  of  German  population.  A  few 
individaals  have  been  baptized  by  one  of  the 


The  American  Soeietafor  Melioroting  tht 
Condition  of  the  Jem. — This  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1820.  Ita  fandamentol  idea  was,  the 
temporal  relief  of  persecuted  converta  from 
abroad.  It  aimed  to  aSbrd  an  a^lnm  for 
snch-Jews,  as  believing  in  tbe  Christian  reli- 
gion, dared  not  profess  their  faith  for  fear  of 
persecntion  from  their  kindred.  From  repre- 
sentations made  to  Ihem,  tbe  whole  American 
Christian  community  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  persecuted  converta  in  Europe.  Con- 
uderable  snms  of  mooey  were  raised,  which 
were  devoted  to  tbe  porchuse  and  furnishing 
of  an  establishmeut  for  this  purpose.  But 
either  because  there  were  no  converts  disposed 
or  becoDse  no  provision  was  made  to  enable 
them  to  emigrate,  no  colony  of  converts  was 
ever  foil  v.  organized,  for  want  of  subi  eels.  To 
realize  the  idea  started  with,  a  nomber  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  were  tried,  all  of  which 
proved  abortive.  It  was  in  1849  tbat  a  purely 
missionary  work  among  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States  was  projected  on  a  grand  scale. 
Althoogh  the  society  bad  employed  misdi^i- 
aries  to  the  Jewa  previously,  yet  its  purpoaes 
were  not  ncl!  defined,  nor  its  plans  matured 
until  this  time.  Thesociety  retaining  its  bap- 
tized title,  so  changed  ita  constitution  ds  to 
admit  of  a  grand  missionary  enterprize  amon^ 
the  Jews.  The  field  npon  examination  is 
found  to  be  an  extensive  one,  at  tbe  prtemt 
time.  In  1861  there  were  found  on  the  syna- 
gognes'  rolls,  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  Jewish  publication,  60,000  male*,  from 
thirteen  years  and  upward.  The  nnmber  of 
femaka  tteing  about  equal  to  that  of  the  malea, 


not  inctadiiiK  any  nnder  thirteen  years,  would 
make  the  reRgioos  portion  of  the  Jetvish  po- 
pulation io  the  country,  120,000.  Add  to  this 
the  tlioiiBands  Of  Jews  that  are  traveling 
through  the  couotrj,  aod  those  who  htcve  not 
entered  their  QameE  on  the  rolls,  together  with 
all  the  cbildreu  under  thirtecu,  and  we  Bhall 
have  a  Jewish  population  of  150,000  souls. 

The  society  aims  to  accomplish  its  work  by 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew, 
Gennan  and  French  ;  of  tracts  suitable  to 
their  religions  state  ;  and  books  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  of  NazBi^.  The  character  of  the 
society's  operations  is  that  of  an  itinerancy.  It 
baptizes  DO  converts,  but  prepares  them  for 
that  ordinance,  and  leaves  the  responsibility 
of  a  pnblic  profession  of  faith  with  pastors  of 
chnrcDcs ;  hence  the  society  can  never  know 
the  amount  of  fruits  resulting  from  the  culti- 
ration  of  Ihia  field. 

Ihiring  the  year  1854,  the  society  sapported 
10  regalar  missionaries  and  1  colporteurs,  who 
bbored  among  the  Jews  in  forty  cities  and 
large  towns  in  dlfibrent  parts  of  tiic  country. 
It  also  delegated  an  agent  to  Palestine,  on  a 
mission  of  inquiry  as  to  what  could  be  done 
there  in  agriculture  among  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  to  reach  them  with  the  Gospel.  During 
this  same  year,  29  converts  were  reported  as 
the  results  of  the  society's  labors.  The  in- 
come of  the  society  for  the  same  year  was 
about  814,500.  The  whole  number  of  con- 
verts reported  as  the  results  of  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  society  since  1849,  were  59 
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Bbv.  E.  B.  HcQitEaoB. 
JACOBITES :  A  sect  of  Christians  in 
Syria  and  M(«opotamia,  so  called  either  from 
Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob,  a 
monk,  who  flourished  in  the  year  560.  They 
are  of  two  sects,  one  following  the  ritee  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  the  other  continuing  separate 
from  Bome.  There  is  also  a  division  amoog 
the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patriarchs. 
Tboy  number  about  thir^  or  forty  thonsond 
faniilies  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  They 
hold  but  one  nature  in  Christ.  With  respect 
to  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  th^ 


hold  witli  tke  Qreeks  and  other  Etafen  (So- 
tians.  They  use  unleavened  bread  at  the  end* 
rist,  reject  confession,  and  practice  drcumdsin 
before  baptism. — (See  Ctyte.) 

JACKMEL  :  A  town  in  Hayli,  mbWd- 
ing  a  population  of  about  10,000,  BDrronDded 
by  a  district  cont^niug  60,000  more.  Aril- 
tion  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societv. 

JAFFA  :  The  ancient  Joppa.  It  ii  lie 
principal  port  of  Judca,  and  the  onlypoiitof 
commitnication  which  David  and  ScJomon  M 
with  the  Mediterranean-  ''  It  is  a  statioo  otik 
London  Jews'  Society. 

JAFFNA:  ABeaporttown,nearlheDOitb- 
era  extremity  of  the  island  of  C^Ion,  captil  U 
the  district  of  JaSnapatam.  Population  tiai 
6000.  A  sUtioD  of  the  Wesleyan  MisnoiniT 
Society. 

JAIPUR:  A  city  in  Upper  A»m,  >kI 
formerly  a  station  of  the  Ameiican  fi^itiit 
Mission. 

JAINS :  A  remffikable  sect,  scattmd 
throughout  India,  but  nowhere  compvitivdj 
numerous,  except  in  South  Canara,  whereJu 
temples  still  remain  in  a  state  of  tolerable  pa- 
fection.  Their  temples  are  of  two  sorts :  «» 
covered  with  a  rooi,  named  Bwfj;  theofiw. 
an  open  area,  called  B^ta,  which  dgnila' 
hill.  In  the  Betta  temples,  the  only  iiii*gei< 
a  saint  is  that  of  Gornata  Boya,  saiu,  when  «■ 
earth,  to  have  been  a  powerful  king-^J 
word  Jain  signifies  a  person  who  has  renonBCtil 
the  ordinary  modes  of  thinking  and  lirag 
among  mankind.  The  Jains  assert  lh*t»^ 
have  preserved  the  true  andprimitivereligiwi 
and  say  that  the  Brahmins  have  swerved  frto 
all  the  ancient  religions  maxims  of  tlidr  Ur 
costors  i  and  that,  laying  aside  the  veiwat"^ 
traditions  of  their  masters,  tiiey  have  wW*- 
tuled  in  the  place  a  monstroos  combiMtw* 
The  Vedas,  the  eighteen  Puranas,  the  Tn- 
mnrti,  the  Avataras  of  Vishnu,  the  IJngMJj 
the  worship  of  the  cow  and  other  aniznais,  U" 
of  sensible  objects,  the  sacrifice  of  the  ToiW 
are  all  rejected  by  the  Jmns,  who  hold  1W» 
to  be  a  mass  of  abominations,  innovations,  w 
corraptions  of  the  true  primitive  religion.  T» 
Jains  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  *«■ 
shipers  of  Buddha ;  and  thar  tenets  hsw  «■ 
toinly,  in  many  points,  a  stiong  resembm* 
to  those  taught  in  Ava  by  the  adherents  U 
Baddha.^HooU'sYearBtx3eofMaao<a. 

JALNA  :  A  city  of  Hindoatan,  120  ma 
N.W.  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  300  mil«.W»B 
Bombay.  It  U  situated  in  the  terrilonw  « 
the  Nizam,  or  Mohammedan  prince,  who  h» 
nominally  an  independent  govemmHit  overs 
territory  of  95,000  square  milra.  J*./","!!! 
cupied  OB  a  station  of  the  American  Botwa 
1837  ;  and  belongs  to  the  AhmednnggM  B* 
sion. 

JAMAICA  :  See  Wed  Indm.  ,. 

JASSOBE :  A  town  on  the  G«"(«  " 
miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  The  English  B^wa* 
commenced  a  mission  here  in  ISOdl 
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JAUNPUB :  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
tbeEame  nune,  in  Northern  HiodoetaD,  about 
40  miles  north-west  of  Benaree.  It  ia  a  Bta- 
tJon  of  the  Charch  Uiasionarj  Society. 

JAVA  :  See  btdian  ArAipdago. 

JfiRUSALGH:   See  OnMlal  Chriitiatu, 

JEREHTB :  A  staticD  of  the  Weelejans, 
Hayti 

JESSOBE :  Owital  of  a  district  of  the 
antae  name,  62  miles  N.B.  of  Calcatta. 
station  of  the  Baptist  Utasionar;  Society. 

JESUITS  :  The  Socioy  of  /ram,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  monastic  orders  of  the  Bomish 
Chnrch,  founded  in  the  year  1540,  by  Ignatiu 
Loyola. — (See  ChunA  of  Rome  and  Ewropt.) 

JILOLO  :  One  of  the  Holncca  Ifilaoda  ii 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

JOONEBR :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Aroogabad,  Hindostan,  aboat  48  miles  from 
Foona.  The  fort  has  seren  gates  of  masonry. 
one  within  the  other,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
many  Mohammedan  tombs  and  Hindoo  exca- 
vations. About  a  mile  sooth  of  Jooneer,  are 
niuneroaa  excavations  and  cave  temples,  tbe 
sculptures  of  which  prove  them  to  be  of  Jain 

JUGGERNAUT  :  A  celebrated  place  of 
Hindoo  worship,  in  the  district  of  Cnttack,  on 
tte  sea-coast  of  Orissa.  It  stands  close  to  tbe 
sea^ore,  a  few  miles  north.cast  of  the  Cbil- 
ka  lake,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Pnreottom.  The  town  and  temple  are  sur- 
Tonnded  with  low  sand-hills,  and  the  snrronnd- 
ing  comitry  is  very  sterile.  The  idol  is  a 
carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visitfe, 
punted  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a 
bloody  color.  On  festival  days,  the  throoe  of 
the  idol  is  placed  npon  a  stupendous  movable 
tower,  60  feet  hizh,  resting  on  wheels,  which 
indent  the  ground  deeply  as  they  turn  slowly 
under  the  ponderous  machine.  He  is  accom- 
panied with  two  other  idols,  his  brother  Bala- 
mm,  and  his  sister  Shubndra,  of  a  white  and 
y^ellow  color,  each  on  a  separate  tower,  and 
sittiuff  upon  thrones  of  nearly  an  equal  height 
Attached  to  the  principal  tower  are  six  ropes, 
of  the  length  and  size  of  a  ship's  cable,  by 
-which  tbe  people  draw  it  along.  The  priest^ 
■Jxl  attendants  .are  stationed  anmna  tbe 
throne,  on  the  car ;  and  occasionally  address 
tbe  wofshipers  in  libidinous  songs  and  ges- 
tnrei..  BoUi  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the 
sides  of  the  car  are  covered  with  the  moet  in- 
decent emblems,  in  large  and  durable  sculp- 
tore.  ObBcenity  and  blood  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  idol's  worship.  As  the  tower 
movee  along,  devoiees,  throwing  themselves 
trader  its  wheels,  are  crashed  to  death ;  and 
snch  acts  are  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of 
tbe  multitude,  as  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifices. The  Bce«e  which  ocenr  at  the  tem- 
ple as  ads  of  woiship,  are  too  indecent 
to  be  described.  A  number  of  sacred  bulls 
are  kept  in  the  place,  and  fed  with  v^e- 


tables  from  the  hands  of  the  pilgrims.  In  tbe 
temple,  also,  is  preened  what  la  r^arded  h 
a  bone  of  Krishna,  considered  a  moet  sacred 
relic.  Tbe  temple  of  Juggemant  is  esteemed 
tbe  most  sacred  of  all  the  religious  establish- 
ments of  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  by  which  it  is  anuually  visited  is 
immense,  particularly  in  March,  when  the 
Dole  Jattrah  takes  place,  and  in  July,  when 
the  Ruth  Jattrah  is  celebrated.  Dr.  Carey 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion, 1,200,000  attend  every  year,  of  whom  an 
incredible  portion  die  by  the  way,  from  want, 
fatigue,  or  diseasa  At  50  miles  distance,  the 
approach  to  tbe  spot  is  known  by  the  quantity 
ot  human  bones  which  are  strewed  by  tbe 
way. 

Mr.  Sterling,  in  his  "  Account  of  Orissa," 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  grand 
procession  of  the  idol ;  "  On  the  ap^inted 
day,  after  various  prayers  and  ceremonies,  the 
images  are  bronght  &om  their  throoe  to  the 
outside  of  (he  Lion-gate,  not  with  decency  and 
reverence,  bnt  a  cord  being  fastened  round 
their  necks,  they  are  dragged  by  the  priests 
down  tbe  steps  and  through  the  mud,  while 
others  keep  their  figures  erect,  and  help  their 
movemcDts  by  shoving  &om  behind,  m  the 
moet  indifferent  and  uncciemooions  manner. 
Thus  the  monstrous  idols  go,  rociring  and 
pitching  along,  through  the  crowd,  until  they 
reach  the  cars,  which  they  are  made  to  ascend 
by  a  similar  process,  up  an  inclined  platform, 
reacbing  from  the  stage  of  the  machine  to  the 
ground.  On  tiie  other  baud,  a  powerful  senti- 
meot  of  religions  enthusiasm  pervades  the 
admiring  mnltitude  of  pilgrims,  when  the  im- 
ages first  make  their  appearance  through  tbe 
gate.  They  welcome  tnem  with  shouts  and 
cries  ;  and  when  the  monster  Jnggernant,  the 
most  hideous  of  all,  is  dragged  forth,  tbe  last 
in  order,  tbe  air  is  rent  with  acclamations. 
After  the  images  have  been  safely  lodged  in 
their  vehicles,  a  bos  is  brought  forth,  contain- 
ing the  golden  or  gilded  feet,  hands,  and  ears, 
of  tbe  great  idol,  which  are  fixed  on  the  proper 
parts  with  dae  ceremony,  and  a  scarlet  scarf  is 
carefully  arranged  round  tbe  lower  part  of  the 
body,  or  pedestal  Tbe  joy  and  shouts  of  the 
crowd,  on  the  first  movement  of  the  cars,  tbe 
creaking  sound  of  tbe  wheels,  as  these  ponder- 
003  machines  roll  along,  the  clatter  of  hun- 
dreds of  harsh-soanding  instruments,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  such  an  immense  mass 
human    beings,    prodnce    ao    astounding 

feet" 

JU-JU,  or  JEW-JEW  :  A  charm  ;  a  fe- 
tish.    (See  Africa,  Weil.) 

JUNlNi  In  Western  India,  about  70 
miles  cast  of  Bombay.  It  has  3,000  houses, 
and  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  staUon 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

KADATCHAPORAM  :  A  station  of  the 
Church  MiBsiooary  Society  in  the  Tinnevelly 
(Ustrict,  India. 


KATFRABIA-KAILirA. 


KAFPRAEIA,  or  Kaffrelajtd.^steada  from 
the  Koiskomma  river,  (tEe  'Kei,  accotding  to 
the  late  arrangempnt,)  which  separates  it  from 
Cape  ColoDy,  to  an  undefined  line  somewhere 
on  the  south  of  Dcla^a  Ba;.  Its  extent  ia 
not  exactly  ascertained.  Its  western  bonndary 
is  Buppoeed  to  be  near  the  source  of  the  Orangie 
river,  which  flows  throngh  a  vast  extent  of 
country  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Ma- 
^  poota,  which  empties  itself  into  DeWoa  Bay. 
'^  KAFFRES  :  The  appellation  of  Kaffre, 
which  sigTiiGes  anbeliei'tr,  was  originally  given, 
by  the  A^oorish  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  aoath-eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Portuguese.  Afterwards,  when  the  Dutch 
coloniats  came  in  contact  with  the  most  south- 
ern tribe  of  the  KaSrcs,  the  Kooeas  or  Amako- 
sa,  Uie  Moorish  name  was  given  to  them  ex- 
clusively ;  and  in  this  restricted  sense  it  is  jfen- 
erally  used  by  the  Dutch  and  English  eolo- 
nbts.  It  is,  however,  well  ascerijiined  that  not 
only  the  tribes  commonly  called  Kaffrea,  but 
the  Tambookies,  Mambookies,  Zulus,  Dama- 
ras.  the  inhabitants  of  Dclagoa  Bay,  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  numerous  Bechuana  tribes,  who 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  an  ex- 
tent yet  unexplored,  are  but  subdivisions  of  one 
great  family,  allied  in  language,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life.  The  Bechuana  dialect,  which 
prevails  universally  among  the  interior  tribes, 
80  far  as  they  have  been  visited,  varies  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Damams,  and  of  the 
natives  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  the  Amakosa  is 
a  dialect  of  the  same  language.  The  natives 
of  the  Comoro  Islands  and  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Madagascar  also  speak  a  dialect  intimately 
allied  to  those  of  Kaflraria  and  Mozambique. 
This  word  is  variously  spelled,  Kaffre,  Kaffir, 
Kajir,  and  Caffre.  Which  is  the  more  proper 
it  13  not  easy  to  determine.  We  have  followed 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  standard  work  would  be  most  likely 
to  fix  and  settle  the  ortho^phy. 

Government. — The  ancient  government  of 
the  EaSre  tribes  is  fcadol :  an  aristocracy  of 
chiefs,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign,  but  except  on  extroordinary  occa- 
sions, acting  independently  of  him.  Each 
tribe  is  divided  into  kraaJs  or  hamletji,  each  of 
which  has  its  petty  chief  The  general  chief 
is  the  Bovereign  of  the  nation,  ana  in  a  council 
of  chiefs  is  very  powerful,  and  is  looked  upon 
by  all  the  nobles  and  people  with  onbounaed 
reject 

iTie  PeqpU.—Ia  personal  appearance,  the 
'  Eaffres  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men. 
Th^  noble  fignres  and  power  of  limb ;  their 
lofty  stature  and  groceM  deportment,  have 
drawn  the  attention  and  excited  the  admfra- 
tion  of  travelers.  Their  color  is  dark  brown, 
mixed  with  a  warmer  tint  of  yellow.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  woolly,  but  not  the  woolli- 
nesa  of  the  Negro.  Their  feces  approach  the 
European  model    They  wear  no  clothing  bat  I 


a  cloak  of  skin.  In  dimoeition,  Ibej  we  dua^ 
fut,  frank,  good-natnreif  and  intell^ent  IW 
are  a  pastoral  people,  and  their  flo^  ud 
herds  constitnte  their  chief  care. 

Rdigioua  and  Moral  Condition. — TheEiffia 
have  no  national  religion.  They  have  ody  a 
few  unmeaning  riles  and  superstitiona,  wmck 
may  be  the  rnins  of  some  fn^tten  craed. 
They  practice  circmncisiou,  abhor  swiM^ 
flesh  and  fish,  and  have  a  reverential  fear  d 
serpents,  which  may  suggest  their  eastva  ori- 
Mr.  Mofikt  states  that  there  is,  witt 
,  an  entire  absence  of  theological  ideas. 
The  veiierable  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  the  first  tax- 
sionary  among  them,  s^s,  "  If  oy  rdigioa  «e 
mean  reverence  for  Ood,  or  the  eztemu  actiui 
by  which  that  reverence  is  expressed,  I  never 
could  perceive  that  they  had  any  religion,  nor 
any  iilta  of  tilt  exiitence  of  Ood."  This  be  said 
with  reference  to  them  as  a  nation,  for  indi- 
ridoals  among  them  had  some  notions  of  God, 
which  they  had  acquired  fW)m  those  who  had 
associated  with  white  people.     And,  as  pnx^ 


of  this,  he  said  they  haa  no  word  in  their  lao- 

Soage  to  express  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  B^i^. 
[r.  Moflat  adds  hist«8timony  to  thesamefact. 


of  which  he  says  he  became  convinoed  in  opao- 
sition  to  his  preconceived  and  cherished  tuit- 
ions, both  bythe  declarations  of  the  untutored 
natives  themselves,  and  the  accounts  giv»i  by 
the  native  Christians  of  their  former  Bt«te,  to 
illustrate  which  he  relates  a  nnmbw  of  inte- 
resting coDvetsations  and  anecdotes.  Bs^ 
although  they  appear  to  poasees  no  jost  qwrit- 
ual  ideas,'  or  to  have  any  tme  conc^tion  of  a 
future  state,  a  belief  in  witchcraft  holdi  the 
same  terrible  sway  over  them  aa  in  other  A.M- 
can  tribes.  So  deplorably  does  this  supentt 
tions  dread  of  the  sorcerer's  art  prevail  anoDg 
them  that  they  never  attribute  the  dealli  M 
their  people  Ui  natural  causes.  If  a  KaCe  \ 
should  die  of  extreme  old  age,  the^  would  Bttri- 
bute  his  death  to  witchra^  and  wreak  tbor 
vengeance  on  some  poor  innocent  cteatore  as 
the  witch.  But  in  those  portions  of  their 
country  which  have  come  under  Britishaatfao- 
rity,  these  cruelties  have  been  suppreoed  b; 
law.  Polygamy  is  also  nnivenal  among  the 
KaSre  trib^ 

e  varioos  trib«s  of  the  Eaf&e  bmily  an 
estimated  by  Bev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  il,00O,OO(^ 
spread  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ca^  Oolo- 
o  beyond  Delagoa  Bay,  and  then  aeron 
whole  continent,  without  break,  to  the 
Atlantic,  in  latitnde  20°.— Condar"!  DtdHMory 


Fekbhas;  M^afs  Soatlum  Afma;  Pkthf'M 

Researcha  m  Snithem  Afrita.     (For  HinioiM 
aong  the  Eaf&es,  see  Africa,  SouTHiaK.) 
KAHUEU  :    A  station  of  the  Amsican 

Board  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahv. 
KAILUA  ;    He  first  station  oectipied  by 

the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich  '"'"^H 


KJlTH 

sibiated  abont  the  ceatre  of  the  easteni  coast 
of  Hawaii. . 

KAITOTEHB  :  A  station  of  the  Church 
HisJonary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 

KAIKOHI;  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionar;  Society  in  Xew  Zealand 

KAIPARA  :  A  BUtion  of  the  Wealeyan 
Hlfisionarr  Socie^  on  the  irest«rn  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  celebrated  for  a  large  mnacle, 
measoring  11  to  13  inches,  fonnd  there  id  great 
abundance. 

KAITAI :  The  most  northern  station  of 
the  Chorcb  Mi^onary  Sociity  in  New  Zea- 
land. It  lies  under  a  fine  wooded  range  of  hills, 
having  on  the  eaat  a  rest  plain,  with  a  dark 
forcBt  in  the  middle,  extending  to  the  flat, 
marshy  estuary  of  the  Awama  nver,  ending  in 
the  Sandy  Bay ;  to  the  northward  a  bngbt 
line  of  sand  marks  the  district  of  Moriwenna, 
which  reaches  to  the  North  Cape ;  on  the 
westward  the  wooded  range  of  Maungn  Tanew- 
ha  bridges  the  whole  inland  coanti7  between 
Ksitai  and  Waimate. 

KALUAASA :  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  on  the  islaml  of  Uolokai. 

KALIFF :    See  CMff. 

KAMA  STONE :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
I^fts  in  South  Africa,  near  Bnffido's  ^en. 

KAMBEL  :  A  Bnrman  village  near  Bon- 
goon  and  an  ont-station  of  the  Am.  Baptist 
Mission  at  Rangoon. 

KANTHA  :  A  Karen  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tavov,  Bnnnah,  and  an  ont-station  of 
Am.  Baptist  Misdon  at  Tavoy. 

KAS  EOHE  ;  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahn. 

KANDY  :  In  Ceylon,  about  90  miles  N. 
E.  of  Colombo.  It  is  sorroonded  by  bills  and 
mountains,  and  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  itself  has  abont  3000  i^ople,  bnt  in  the 
neighboring  highlands  there  is  a  population  of 
200,000.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Chorch  and 
Baptist  Societies. 

KAPm :  An  bland  of  New  Zealand,  in 
Cook's  straits,  whose  chief  sent  his  sons  500 
miles  for  a  missionary.  The  whole  island  had 
embraced  Christianity,  by  the  labors  of  one 
native,  who  had  gone  there  of  his  own  accord. 

KARANGAN:  Formerly  a  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  Borneo. 

KARENS  :  An  interesting  race  of  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Bur- 
moh  Proper,  and  all  parts  of  the  Tenaseerim 
provinces,  extending  into  the  western  portions 
of  Siam,  and  thence  northward  among  the 
Shyans.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  their  numbers.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Tavoy  a  British  censos  makes  the 
nnmber  2S0O.  Around  Maolmain  and  Ran- 
goon there  are  perhaps  20,000  more.  In 
Siam  and  L«os,  there  are  probably  10,000, 
making  in  all,  abont  30,000.  The;  are  a  quiet 
and  intelligent  people,  living  by  agricultnre, 
32 
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and  their  goverament  is  patriarchal.  They 
have  received  the  Gospel  with  great  readiness, 
and  among  them  the  missions  of  the  American 
Baptists  hAve  met  with  wonderful  BDcc€S8.  (See 
Burmah.)  ■ 

EAT  BITER :  A  district  in  South  Atricft, 
on  the  bord^:s  of  EaSraria,  where  Uie  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  have  a  station  at 
Philiplon,  with  13  out-statioos  on  Eat  River, 
and  four  in  Tambookee  land.  The  population 
confflsts  chiefly  of  liberated  Hottentots,  living 
in  SO  or  60  locations. 

KAUAI :  One  of  tiie  Sandwich  Islands 
^ronp,  abont  T5  miles  north-west  ofaOahn.  It 
IB  46  miles  in  length  and  23  in  breadth,  moun- 
tainons,  and  of  romantic  appearance. 

KAUKAUA :  A  station  of  the  Chnrch  Mb- 
sionary  Society  in  New  Zealand.  It  stands 
on  a  main  immediately  a^oining  a  monotain. 
The  Kankaua  district  extends  &om  Opotiki  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  to  Wwpiro  in  Open  Bay. 

EAU  :  A  district  in  the  sooth  of  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  where  is  a  elation  of  Uie  American 
Board. 

EAWHIA  :  A  statiM  of  the  Wesleyans 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

KEALAKEKUA :  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  HawaJL 

KEALIA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  on  Hawaii,  Sandwich  Islands. 

KEISKAMMA :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  Kaflidand,  3ont& 
Africa. 

EEMEES :  A  ti-ibe  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Bormah,  in  many  of  their  habits  re- 
sembling the  Karens. 

KEMMENDINB  :  A  Karen  village  near 
Rangoon;  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  at  Rangoon. 

KENT :  Town  of  liberated  Africans,  in  the 
parish  of  SL  Edward,  at  Cape  Shilling,  Sier- 
ra Leone,  West  Africa,  abont  40  mika  sonti 
of  Freetown — station  of  the  Chnrch  Misnon- 
arySociety. 

KERIKERI:  A  station  of  the  Chnrch 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 

KHAMIESBEBG  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  LitQe  Namaqna- 
land.  South  Africa. 

KHAMTIS  :  One  of  the  races  occapjiog 
the  country  of  Assam,  to  whom  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  American  Baptbt  Missionary  Union 
havepreached. 

KHAN  :  In  Asia,  a  governor,  a  prince,  a 
king.    Also,  an  inn. 

'  KHARI :  A  station  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Bengal. 

KHABPUT :  Fro^tively  a  station  of 
the  American  Board  among  uie  Armenians. 
It  is  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  on  an  extend- 
ed, well-cultivated,  and  beantilnl  plain,  having 
a  delighttnl  climate  ;  366  villages  on  the  plain, 
with  an  Armenian  population,  including  that 
of  the  city,  of  at  least  100,000  souls. 
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EHUNDITA— LABHADOB  AND  GREENLAND. 


EHUIf  DITA :  A  station  of  the  General 
Baptists  in  OrisM,  tXxmt  200  miles  BOQtb 
from  ColcDttft.  It  is  snrtoaii(led  b;  populons 
villages,  and  not  far  from  the  large  town  of 

^tK'g'wTI.IJAM'S  town  :  A  Btafioo 


KING  WILL'S  TOWN  :  ArtaUonorthe 
American  Presbfteriau  Board  in  West  Africa. 

KINGSTON  ;  The  capital  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  W.  I.,  and  a  station  of  the  Wes- 
l^an  Misaiooary  Society.  Pop.  8,000.  It  is 
ntaatcd  on  the  south-west  side  of  tho  island, 
and  stretchea  along  the  eea-ahore,  the  mOBn- 
taios  gradually  rising  behind  in  the  fonn  of  an 
smphitheatre,  to  a  considerable  height 

KIOSK :  In  Tnrkey,  a  summer-honse. 

KIHKWOOD  :  Station  of  the  United 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Chnrcb  in  Tambookie- 
land,  Sonth  Anica,  on  the  river  Ixhonse. 

EJ3S0B:  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a. 
.gronp  of  the  Uolnccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 


■"tes: 


EISSET :  Town  of  liberated  Afncans,  and 
station  of  the  Church  Missionarj' Socie^,  in 
the  Biver  District,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Freetown,  on  the 
Sierra  river, 

KLAAS  TOOK'S  HIVTER  :  A  station  of 
tie  Ixmdon  Missionary  Society  ia  Little  N; 
maqnaland,  South  Afnca. 

KNAPF'S  HOPE:  A  statiflD  of  tie 
London  MiFsionarjr  Society,  among  the  Kaf- 
(res  in  South  AJhca. 

KOHALA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Hawaii. 

KOKFONTEIN  :  A  station  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Missionary  Society  in  Little  Namaqna, 
Sooth  Africa. 

EOLOA;  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islwids,  on  the  island 
of  Kaui. 

KOU>BENa:  The  most  inland  sUtion 
of  the  London  Minlonary  Society,  in  Sontb 
Africa,  utnated  on  the  southern  bcMers  of  the 
Kalahari  desert,  200  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from 
Ennunan. 

KOMMAGOAS  :  A  station  of  the  Rhcn- 
kh  Hisuonory  Society  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  Cape  Oolony. 

KOTGHUB :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Uiseionary  Society,  the  capital  of  a  chie&hip 
of  the  same  name,  in  Himmalaya,  India,  be- 
tween the  Sntlej  and  Jomna,  on  a  deciivitT  of 
the  Whartoo  Uonntain,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sntlej,  at  en  elevation  of  6,634  feet  above 
^e  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  to 


is  the  SI 


9  thirt  of  the  hilly  parts  of  the 


EBAAL:    A  small  village  in  Africa, 
tisting  of  a  few  native  huts. 
EB1SHNAG0K:     A    gtation   of     the 


Church  Misaonary  Society,  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta. 

ERISHNAPORE:  A  station  of  the 
Chnrcb  Missionary  Society  in  Hindoslau. 

KRCSFONTEIN  :  An  oatatation  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa, 
situated  on  a  dry  and  barren  piece  of  land, 
near  the  Gamtoos  river. 

KULANGSU,  or  KOOLAKGSOO  :  A 
small  island  near  the  city  of  Amoy,  China,  oo- 

ipied  as  a  station  by  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

KUMASI,  K00MA8SIB,  or  COOMAS- 
SIE  :  The  capital  of  Ashantee.  Fopu1ati<m, 
15,000.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  MifflioQ- 
ary  Society. 

EUMISS:  An  intoxicating  liquor  distilled 
from  mare's  milk,  in  use  among  the  Tartars. 

KUBUMAN  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Soath  Africa,  630  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Town,  among  the  Becho- 

ETOUK  PHTOO  :    A  town  in  Arracan, 

I  Ramree  Island,  where  the  mieraon  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Arr^ 
"n  was  first  planted. 

LABRADOR  AND  GREENLAND: 
These  two  countries  are  gronped  togethw  in 
one  article  on  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
missions,  particularly  those  of  the  United 
Brethren,  which  may  be  considered  as  in  fact 
but  one  mission. 

GitKENL.Ai>i>. — Greenland    b  the    remotest 

act  of  land  in  the  north,  l^ng  betweot 
Enrope  and  America,  and  is  divided  into  East 
and  West  Greenland.  The  eastern  coast  ia 
almost  inaccessibie,  bnt  on  the  western  coast 
the  Banes  have  erected  several  factories,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  whale  fisbay. 
The  want  of  large  timber  is  in  some  measote 
compensated  by  the  drift-wood,  which  floats  in 
great  qnantitiea  into  the  bays  and  islands,  and 
serves  the  Europeans  for  fuel,  and  the  nativea 
for  bnilding  their  houses,  tents,  and  boats. 
The  popnlation  of  Greenland  is  estimated  at 
6,000;  150  or  200  of  whom  are  Europeans. 
They  are  a  remarkably  docile  and  harmleea 
people,  and  the  missionaries  have  not  had  to 
encounter   among   them  any  filed   forms   of 

iperstition  or  idolatry. 

The  climate  in  thisconntryis  intensely  cold, 
sometimcG  so  severe  that  beer,  and  even  brandy, 
(reeae  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove,  and  yet  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bays  and  the  water 
between  the  islands  are  seldom  frtsen  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  sometimes  th^  remain 
open  dnring  tbe  whole  winter.  This  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Greeolaadere,  as  their 
principal  subsistence  is  derived  from  fishing. 

The  summer  seldom  lasts  above  four  months, 
and  even  then  it  frequently  snows,  and  the 
Irost  never  leaves  the  ground  entirely,  as  the 
rays  of  the  snn  seldom  penetrate  above  a  foot 
below  the  snr&ce.  Yet  the  beat  in  summo'  is 
said  by  the  missitHutriea  to  be  as  great  as  in 
any  part  of  England  or  Qtxmanj,  though  of 
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eliorter  dnmtioa.  There  ia  scarce  eaj  night 
in  aniamer,  as  the  sun  does  not  remain  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  below  tbe  horiwu, 
and  from  the  topa  of  the  moootaina  hia  beams 
ttre  reflected  even  at  midniKht,  so  that  a  ^rsoo 
seated  in  a  room  maj  read  and  write  jrifhont 
the  aid  of  a  caodle.  And,  though  the  winter 
nights  are  proportiooably  long,  ;et  the  dark- 
nesH  is  considerablv  lessened  by  ti:e  stronger 
light  ,of  the  moon,  the  prevalence  of  the  auTora 
bm-aUit,  uid  bj  reflectiooa  Irom  the.  ice  and 

The  natiTea  are  of  a  Uwdt  hue  aod  low 
stature,  vith  veiy  dark  or  bl&ck  eves,  and 
strong,  Sowing  faair.  The;  are  clad  the  whole 
year  round  in  for  dresses,  made  of  the  skins  of 
seals  and  reindeer,  very  neatlj  sewed  hy  the 
women.  Their  dwelli^  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  tents,  wliich  are  covered  with  seat-skins, 
and  constitute  their  summer  habitations ;  sec- 
ondly, winter  houses,  constructed  of  large 
stones,  the  walls  being  a  jaid  in  thickness, 
and  tiie  oevices  filled  up  with  earth  and  sods. 
The  roof  is  of  wood,  covered  first  with  sods, 
and  the  whole  ovemiread  with  skins.  The 
inside  breadth  of  such  a  bouse  is  generallf  12 
feet,  but  its  length  varies  from  24  to  12  feet, 
according  to  the  number  of  inmates.  Four, 
or  even  ten,  families  lire  together  in  a  hoose, 
the  apartments  being  separated  from  each 
other  bj  screens,  made  of  skioB. '  In  every 
apartment  a  lamp  is  kei)t  constantly  burning, 
which  lights  and  heats  it,  and 
cooking.  There  is  not  t 
cleanliness,  and  the  smell 
oSensive,  l>nt  the  contentment  of  the  Green- 
landers  amid  their  poverty,  and  the  order  and 
stillness  obeerved  among  those  who  dwell  to- 
gether, excite  the  admiration  of  Europeans. 

KotwithataDdiog  the  rigors  of  the  climate 
and  the  sterili^  of  the  soil,  the  mlsionaries 
have  succeeded  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  which 
thev  grow  lettuce,  cabbages,  radishes,  tamips, 
ana  a  few  other  vwetables.  fi^owever,  as  they 
cannot  be  sown  before  June,  and  killing  frosts 
commence  again  in  September,  they  remain 
small,  bnt  have  a  fine  flavor.  Oats  and  barley 
spring  up  very  fast,  but  never  come  to  matn- 
nty.  The  mieeionaries  have  introduced  the 
breeding  of  she^  and  goals,  though  hay 
difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  cornea  only  from  the 
Talk^s. 

Several  kinds  of  animals  and  fish  are  ser- 
viceable to  Bnropeans  and  natives,  both  Jbr 
traffic  and  food,  Wh  as  reindeer,  hares,  foxes, 
white  bears,  difierent  descriptions  of  irfnged 
game,  and  a  great  variety  of  fishes,  especially 
herrings,  whicn,  in  the  beginning  of  snmmer, 
come  into  the  bays  in  sndi  shoals,  that  whole 
boats  can  be  filled  with  them  in  a  few  hours. 
But  the  seal  is  the  most  important  to  the 
Greenlaodeis,  as  it  fbrnishes  a  principal  article 
of  food,  and  also  serves  for  clothing,  bedding, 
covering  for  boats,  tents,  and  houses,  oil  for 
th^  l*inpa,  implements  for  fislung  and  hunt-' 


ing,  and  also  serves  as  a  mcdinm  of  traffic, 
io^ead  of  money.  ' 


To  Hant  Egede,  a  Danish  misuonary,  belongs 
the  honorable  title  of  "  Apostle  of  Greenland," 
and  most  cheerfully  is  this  title  conceded  to 
him  by  the  Moravian  brethren.    It  was  in  the 

J  ear  1T21  that  this  excellent  man  exchanged 
is  comfortable  parsonage  at  Yogen,  in  Nor- 
way, for  the  bleA,  desouite  island  of  Kaogek, 
near  the  month  of  Baal's  river,  on  the  conUg- 
nous  mainland,  at  Goodhab,  on  the  weatern 
coast,  where  be  exerted  himself  with  patient 
and  nnweariea  seal,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Greenlanders  to  the  faith  of  Christ  Through 
ten  weary  years,  with  very  little  apparent  suo- 
ccfs,  he  persevered  in  his  labors ;  bub  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  mission  must  be  abandoned, 
when  a  new  era  began  to  dawn  upon  benighted 
Greenhmd.  In  1831,  two  baptised  Greeoland- 
ers,  who  had  been  taken  to  Denmark  by  somo 
colonists,  gave  much  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  mission.  This  being  reported  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Ecnnhnt,  a  yonng  brother,  named 
Matthew  Stach,  felt  an  impnise  which  he  conld 
not  resist,  to  ofier  himself  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Greenland  race.  His  offer  was  accepted; 
and  the  brethren  Christian  Stach,  conain  of 
Uatthew,  and  Christian  David,  the  veteran 
emigrant  from  Moravia,  both  common  work- 
ingmen,  were  commissioned  to  accompany 
him.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1T33,  these 
brethren  set  out  on  foot  for  Copenhagen,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  500  miles. 

NotJiing  can  more  strikingly  exhibit  the  ' 
wal  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  and 
their  truly  apostolic  spirit,  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  entered  npoo  their  great  work. 
They  literally  obeyed  the  injunction,  "  Take 
nothing  for  your  journey."  "  There  was  no 
need,"  says  one  of  tiiem,  "  of  much  time  or  ex- 
pense in  oar  equipmenL  The  coogregation 
consisted  chiefly  or  poor  exiles,  who  had  not 
much  to  giv^  and  we  ourselves  had  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  our  backs.  We  had  been 
used  to  make  shift  with  httle,  and  did  not  trou- 
ble onr  heads  how  we  should  get  to  Greenland, 
or  how  we  should  live  there.  The  day  before 
our  departure  a  friend  in  Tenice  sent  a  dona- 
tion, and  part  of  this  we  received  for  oar  jour- 
ney to  Copenhagen.  Now  we  considered  our- 
selves ricbly  provided  for,  and  therefore  would 
take  nothing  of  any  one  on  the  road,  believing 
that  he  who  had  procured  us  something  for  our 
journey  at  the  ve^  critical  moment,  would 
also  supply  ns  with  everything  requisite  for 
accomplismng  our  purpose,  whenever  it  should 
be  needfuL" 

On  arriving  at  Copenhagen  they  were  kind- 
ly received,  by  many  Iriends ;  but  their  deeifrn 
appeared  romantic  and  unreasonable,  especiiJly 
as  the  Danish  mission  to  Greenland  was  in  a 
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low  sUAe,  and  the^Teniment  was  inclined  to 
vitlidraw  its  colonists  altogether.  Id  this  state 
of  things  a  residence  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
was  regarded  aa  Liglilv  dangerous,  both  on  ai>- 
count  of  espoenre  to  the  cmelt;  of  tbe  natives, 
and  the  liability  of  being  left  without  anyr^- 
nloT  snpplf  of  prorisioDS  from  Europe.  These 
reports  however  did  not  dispirit  the  misaion- 
ancs,  who  on  being  asked  by  Count  Pleea, 
"  How  thej  intended  to  maintain  themselves 
in  Greenhiid,''  answered,  "  By  the  labor  irf  our 
hands,  and  Uod's  blessing,"  adding,  "  that  they 
wonld  build  a  house  and  cultivate  a  piece  of 
land,  and  not  be  burdensome  ,to  any."  '~'~ 
being  told  by  the  Count  that  there  wai 
timber  fit  for  buiidlog  in  that  countir,  they 
said,  "  If  this  is  the  case  we  will  dig  a  hole  in 
the  earth  and  live  there."  Astoni^ed  attbeir 
ardor  in  the  caosein  which  they  hod  embarked, 
the  Count  replied,  "  No  ;  you  shall  not  be  driv- 


tiieir  cause  to  Bim  who  orders  all  thiuBS,  and 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1733,  they  sailed  from 
Copenhagen,  and  on  the  20th  of  uie  next  month 
they  reached  tbe  place  of  their  destination, 
having  had  a  safe  and  speedy  passage. 

They  soon  fiied  npon  a  place,  to  which  they 
afterwards  gave  the  name  of  New  Herrnkut, 
and  here  they  kneeled  down  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  on  themselves  and  their  under- 
taking. Their  first  labor  was  to  erect  a  small 
hut,  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemencv  of  the 
climate.  A  few  days  after  they  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  their  proper  dwelling,  for  which  they 
^  had  brought  the  timber  with  them  from  Cooeo- 
bagen.  The  season  was  remarkably  in  tiicir 
foror,  tbe  ice  and  snow  having  melted  a  month 
sooner  than  usual.  Besides  their  own  house 
they  built  one  after  the  Greenland  manner,  I 
the  accommodation  of  such  of  the  natives 
might  t>e  induced  to  come  to  them  for  instn 
tioD.  During  the  first  year  of  their  residence 
in  Greenland  the  small-pos  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  daring  which  toe  brethren  exerted 
themselves  mnch  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  til!  at  length  they  were  violently  attack- 
ed themselves,  and  nearly  lost  the  nae  of  their 
limbs.  Having  thus  passed  their  first  year, 
iiiey  were  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  1734, 
by  the  arrival  of  two  brethren,  Beck  and 
Boenishi-who  came  in  the  character  of  assist- 

They  now  resolved  to  pursue  their  work  with 
redoubled  ardor,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  language  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. Unused  tnongh  they  were  to  grammars 
of  any  kind,  they  soon  conquered  the  greatest 
difficulties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bold  a  short 
conversation  with  the  natives.  They  also  ob- 
tained some  copies  of  pieces  which  Mr.  Egede, 
the  Danish  missionary,  had  translated,  such  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
ajid  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  embraced  evei^ 


opportnni^  of  reading  these  to  the  Qreeidud- 
ers,  with  instmctions  suited  to  make  an  hn- 
pression  on  their  hearts.  By  these  means  tbey 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  who  oftra 
visited  them,  though  not  without  astdng  for 
Eome  article  that  struck  their  ftocy,  diowiog 
that  they  were  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 

In  1735  some  ships  arrived  finm  Europe,  bat 
without  bringing  them  soppliea  of  any  descrip- 
tion. They  were  therefore  reduced  to  pat 
distress,  as  their  whole  stock  of  provisions  ant- 
sisted  of  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  oatmcs!.  Tbey 
had  been  less  successful  than  usual  in  bmting 
and  fishing,  and  on  attempting  to  hu^  seals  of 
the  natives,  the  most  exorbitant  prices  were 
asked,  and  in  some  cases  they  refused  to  sell  st 
all.  But  in  the  spring  of  1736  an  noeipedsd 
eupply  of  provisions  Was'  sent  to  them  (ras 
Holland,  and  by  a  person  from  whom  no  aid 
had  ever  been  solicited.  The  same  individul 
promised  them  other  supplies  for  the  ensoiif 

In  July,  1736,  some  Danish  ships  wrived, 
bringing  with  them, the  mother  of  Matthew 
StacK,  a  widow  about  forty-five  years  of  *n 
with  her  two  daughters,  Bosina  and  Anna,  the 
former  twenty-two,  and  the  latter  twelve  jean 
of  age.  Their  domestic  afbirs  vere  now  con- 
fided to  female  hands ;  and  the  two  jfnnfK 
being  desirous  of  acting  as  missiooaries  among 
their  own  sex,  applied  themselves  sedulously 
and  Euccessfitlly  to  the  study  of  the  Gieenlaixl 
laognage. 

Their  temporal  circumstances  were  nowm^ 
comfortable,  but  they  were  severely  tried  wilh 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  savages,  Tho 
seldom  visited  them  escept  in  quest  of  vidnab, 
and  who  were  strongly  averse  to  religions  cob- 
veraation.  If  a  missioBary  remained  with  than 
more  than  one  night,  they  employed  emj 
means  to  draw  him  into  their  difflolute  pi*> 
tices,  and,  failing  in  this,  they  endeavored  to 
provoke  him  by  mimicking  bis  reading,  p«J" 
ing,  and  singing,  or  by  interrupting  these  eia* 
cises  with  frightfiil  howling  and  the  deafening 
noise  of  drums.  On  some  occasions  they  eva 
pelted  the  brethren  with  stones,  destrojed  tnwr 
goods,  strove  to  drive  their  boat  out  to  bm, 
and  even  threatened  to  assassinate  tbeni  m 
their  tent.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  daogen, 
however,  they  were  mercifully  P'^'**'^'^.  _j^ 

Thus  five  years  passed  away,  and  fbe  bre* 
ren  witnefBod  no  abiding  (ruils  of  their  self-, 
denying  labor.  They  had  tilled  a  soil  tfV^ 
eutly  unfit  for  calture,  uid  in  tears  had  sown 
the  seed  on  hearts  apparently  as  barren  as  tte 
coast  where  they  had  pitched  their  lenls.  sa 
now  the  Lord  was  about  to  bicas  thdr  work  m 

"InJune,1738."writetheiniffliooaria,'|i'iwy 
Sonthlunders,  or  people  from  the  south  of  Gteeo- 
laud,  visited  ns.  Brother  Beck  was  at  this  tme 
translating  a  part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  1™ 
heathen  being  very  carious  to  know  the  bot- 
tents  of  the  book,  ha  read  a  few  gentenc«,M« 
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after  BOOK  conTersatioQ  with  tikem,  asked 
irbetJier  thej  had  an  immortal  soul,  and  where 
that  soul  woold  );o  alter  death.  Some  said, 
"Up  yoDder."  Others  said,  "Down.to  the 
abvBa."  Haviii^  rectified  their  nolioos  on  t~ 
point,  he  ioqnired,  "  Who  mode  heaven  i 
earth,  man,  and  all  other  thiugs  ? "  Thcj 
plied  that  they  did  not  know,  nor  had  they 
ever  heard,  bat  tliat  it  mnft  certainly  be  Bome 
great  and  mighty  being.  lie  then  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
&]]  of  msD,  and  his  recovery  by  Christ.  In 
speaking  of  the  redemption  of  man,  the  Spirit 
of  God  enabled  him  to  eoiarge  with  more  than 
Bsnal  energy,  on  the  Bofferinga  and  death  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  in  the  meet  pathetic  manner 
to  eshort  his  hearers  to  consider  the  vast  ex- 
pense at  which  Jesos  had  ransomed  their  souls, 
and  DO  longer  reject  the  mercy  ofiered  them  in 
the  Gospel.  He  then  read  to  them  ont  of  the 
New  Testament  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  in  the  zarden. 

Upon  this  uie  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  one 
of  toe  company,  whose  name  was  Kayamak, 
who,  stepping  up  to  the  tabic  in  on  earnest 
manner,  exclaimed :  "  How  was  that  ?  tell  me 
that  once  more,  for  I  do  desire  to  be  saved." 
These  words,  the  like  of  which  had  never  be- 
Ibre  been  uttered  by  a  Greenlander,  so  pene- 
trated the  eonl  of  Mr.  Beck,  that  with  great 
emotion  and  enlargement  of  heart,  he  gave 
them  a  gen»^  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  our  baviour,  and  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
tiirough  him. 

In  Qie  mean  time  the  o&a  mis^ooariee  who 
had  been  abroad  on  bounesa,  returned,  and 
witli  delight  joined  their  fellow-Iaborers  in  tes- 
tifying of  tlie  grace  of  God  in  the  fclood  of 
Jesoa  Christ  Some  of  the  pagans  laid  their 
hands  on  their  mouths,' which  is  their  osuat  cos- 
fom  when  struck  with  astonishment  Others, 
who  did  not  relish  the  Bubject,  slunk  away 
secrelly,  but  several  requested  to  be  tanght  to 
pray,  and  freqnently  repeated  the  expressions 
used  by  the  missionaries,  in  order  to  fix  them 
in  their  memories.  In  idiort,  they  manifested 
Eocb  an  earnest  and  aerioos  concern  for  their 
salvation,  as  the  missionaries  had  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  at  going  away  they  promis- 
ed sowi  to  return,  and  hear  more  of  this  sub- 
ject They  also  promised  to  tell  it  to  their 
covnlrymen. 

The  impreesioD  made  on  Eayamak  was 
not  transient,  tot  the  word  had  taken  deep 
root  in  his  heart  He  frequently  visited  the 
misaioDariea,  and  at  length  («ok  np  hie  resi- 
dence with  them.  He  t^ild  tbem  that  he  often 
felt  a  monition  in  his  heart  to  pray,  and  when 
they  spoke  to  him  he  was  often  bo  much  affect- 
ed, that  the  tears  rolled  down  bis  checks. 
Considering  the  ^eral  stupidity  of  the 
Greenlandeis,  the  missionaries  were  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  the  quickness  with  which  he 
comprehended  every  thing  which  they  told 
-him,  and  at  tho  retention  of  his  memory.    He 


manifested  vcty  strong  attachment  to  them, 
and  a  constant  desire  lor  further  instruction. 
By  means  of  his  conversion,  those  who  lived 
in  the  same  tent  with  him  were  bronEht  under 
conviction.  Thus  before  the  end  of  the  monU) 
three  large  families  camo  with'  all  their  pro- 
perty, and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  dwell- 
ing of  tho  missionaries,  "  in  order,"  as  they 


demptioi  _. 

and  even  some  who  bad  formerly  opposed  the 
word,  declared  that  they  would  now  believe, 
and  winter  with  the  missionaries.  Most  of 
them,  however,  soon  went  away  to  hunt  ran- 
deer,buCKayarnak  refused  to  accompany  them, 
lest  thereby "bann  shonld  come  to  his  soul.  If 
enticed  te  go  away,  he  would  reply  by  some 
short  remark,  Buch  as  "  I  will  stay  with  my 
teachers  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  which  I 
have  once  fonnd  sweet  to  my  taste."  If  they 
railed  at  him  he  held  his  peace,  after  be  had 
borne  his  testimony  to  tnc  truth  in  a  few 
serious  words.  At  Icogtb  he  prevailed  ao  far 
on  some  of  his  nearest  relatives,  that  they  re- 
solved to  return,  and  even  some  other  families 
desired  leave  to  settle  near  the  missionaries. 

Thus,  in  October,  1738,  when  the  Green- 
landers  left  their  tenia  te  move  into  their  win- 
ter houses,  above  twenty  persons  took  up  their 
abode  near  the  brethren.  This  induced  them 
te  commence  morning  and  evening  devotions, 
with  the  two  families  of  Kayamak,  and  his 
relation  Simek,  besides  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  the  Scrlptorcs  on  the  Cord's  day. 
Five  of  these  persons,  who  appeared  most 
serious,  they  selected,  as  suitaoie  candidates 
for  baptism,  and  gave  them  more  frequent  in- 
structioo  in  the  truths  of  salvation.  • 

The  year  1739  was  distinguished  in  the  mis- 
sion, by  the  baptism  of  the  first  Greenland 
eonverte.  This  intereatiog  and  solemn  service 
was  performed  on  Sunday,  March  29th.  The 
candidates  having,  before  the  whole  assembly, 
given  a  full  account  of  the  ground  of  their 
hope,  and  promised  to  renounce  all  heathen 
customs  and  Buperstitions,  to  remain  with  their 
teachers,  and  walk  worthily  of  the  Gospel ; 
were  in  fervent  prayer,  and  with  imposition  of 
hands,  commended  to  the  grace  of  God,  and 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  presence  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Chnrch  was  fell  in  the 
most  powerful  manner  daring  this  fransao- 
IJon ;  uie  tears  fiowed  in  streams  from  the  eyes 
of  thoee  jost  baptized,  and  the  spectators  were 

overcome,  that  they  eornestly  desired  to  bo 


made  partakers  of  the  si 


The  first 


fruits  of  the  Greenland  nation,  who  by  this 
rite  were  publicly  ingrafted  into  the  Christian 
church,  were  Kayamak,  his  wife,  his  son  and 
his  daughter. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  the 
joy  occasioned  by  this  event  was  succeeded  by 
a  dark  cloud.  The  brother-in-law, of  Kayap 
oak,  who  also  resided  with  the  missionaries, 
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vas  mnrdtfed  bj  a  northern  banditti ;  and  as 
Kajaroak  and  hia  gnrviTing  brother-in-law 
vore  threatened  with  the  same  fate,  the  for- 
mer resolved  to  retire  witi  his  fcmily  to  the 
soath.  The  miBnonaries  were  Borel;  tried 
with  the  loss  of  these  first  convertB,  besides 


having  to  bear  the  reproach,  that  though  tbej 

■  ■  ■  baptize  Greenland  paMiis,  they 
never   imoue  them    with    Christianitj, 


,  they  could 


wean  them  from  their  roving  habits, 
they  trusted  that  these  events  might  be 
rnled  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Ohnrch,  for 
Qie  fhrtherance  of  the  Gospel  j  and  so  it 
proved ;  tor  bnt  a  short  time  hod  elapsed, 
vhen  21  boats  filled  with  SouthluideTS  arrived 
ftt  the  mis^on  station,  with  the  intelligeace 
that  they  had  met  with  Kayarnak  and  his 
&mily,  who  had  told  them  many  wonderful 
things  of  a  rellj^ioua  nature,  and  had  directed 


event  9  families  of  the  Orccolandcrs  returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  missionaiy  settlement. 

The  missionaries  thus  found  occasion  f 
great  thankfulness  and  encoaraffcment ;  b 
amid  all  their  rejoicings  they  signed  with  nn- 
ntterable  grief  over  the  absence  of  Eayamak, 
and  coold  not  ventnre  to  cherish  the  smallest 
hope  of  his  return.  One  day,  however,  while 
they  were  attending  the  nuptial  dinner  of 
Frederic  Bocnish  and  Anna  Stach,  he  sudden- 
ly entered  their  dwelling,  after  about  a  year's 
absence,  and  on  this  occasion  they  hod  the  sat- 
is&ction  to  discover  that  not  only  had  he  re- 
mained steadfast,  but  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  his  brother  and  his  family,  to  woom  he 
had  communicated  the  glad  news  of  salvation. 
About  the  same  time  several  other  Greenland- 
ers  took  up  their  abode  at  New  Hemihot, 
and  gave  nn  questionable  proofe  that  they  were 
the  subjects  of  serious  and  deep  convictions ; 
and  ia  spite  of  the  persecution  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  continued  steadfast,  and  rendered 
many  important  services  to  the  missionaries. 

Early  in  1741,  Kayarnak  was  attacked  with 
a  pleorisj,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  earth- 
ly labors.  During  his  illness  he  exhibited  the 
utmost  patience,  and  appeared  alike  re^dlees 
of  worldly  concerns  and  of  bodily  suflferings. 
Observing  his  relatives  bathed  in  teara,  ne 
affectionately  siud,  "  Why  do  yon  weep  on  my 
account  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  be- 
lievers die  thej  go  to  Jesus,  and  become  par- 
takers of  everlasting  joy  7  As  I  was  the  first 
of  oar  nation  who  was  converted  by  his  grace, 
he  has  determined  that  I  should  l>e  the  ^t  to 
enter  into  his  presence.  He  knows  how  to 
provide  for  you  in  my  absence,  and  it  you 
remain  faithinl  to  the  end,  we  shall  surely 
meet  again,  and  rejoice  for  ever  before  the 
tirone  of  God  and  the  Lamb."  These  words 
completely  tranquilized  tJie  minds  of  his  wife 
and  nrother,  who  evinced  the  most  pious  re- 
signation *o  the  bereavement  which  they  were 
ciuled  to  cndare,  and  solicited  the  misiooariee  I 


Christian  religionf-which  request  was  comtdied 
with,  and  he  was  buried  amid  the  most  eolenn 
and  impressive  services. 

From  this  time  the  missionaries  found  the 
field  of  their  labors  gradoally  extending. 
Wherever  the  new  conrerls  went  io  quest  of 
food,  they  proclaimed  the  riches  of  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  nombers  were  led  to  the  Hon- 
vian  settlement,  anxious  to  understand  ihoK 
thbgs  more  fullv.  One  of  the  baptized  Oreen- 
landers  informed  the  missionaries  that  he  h*d 
found  his  countrymen,  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  so  anxious  to  be  instmcted  in  the  things 
of  religion,  that  they  urged  him  to  ^)end  a 
whole  nieht  with  them  io  conversation.  Even 
one  of  their  angekoks,  w  necromanoeis,  was 
brought  under  such  scdous  impressions,  UuU  he 
wept  almost  incesantly  during  two  days,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  dreamed  he  was  in  heS. 
where  he  witnessed  scenes  which  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  describe.  When  tlas 
gmeral  awakening  began  to  subside,  the  ne- 
cromancers circalated  the  moat  absurd  and 
ridiculous  stories  about  the  effects  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  bnt  God  frustrated  these  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  company  of  bdieveis 
increased ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1748  no  less 
than  230  Oreenlanders  resided  at  New  Hem- 
hut,  of  whom  35  bad  been  baptized  in  the 

lurse  oF  that  year. 

In  1747,  the  brethren  erected  tfaur  fint 
chorch,  the  frame  and  boards  of  whidi  had 
been  sent  them  by  friends  in  Europe,  and  in 
this  house  they  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  coDgregations  of  more  than  309 
persons.  At  the  same  time  some  conuDodiooB 
storehonses  were  built,  both  for  the  brethren 
and  their  converts  ;  and  such  excellent  regula- 
tions were  adopted  in  the  settlement,  that  the 
believing  Oreenlandeis  not  only  subsisted  com- 
fortably,  bnt  were  enabled  to  extend  aid  to 
others  m  times  of  scarci^. 

The  winter  of  1752,  and  also  tbe  winter  fid- 
lowing,  were  rendered  extremely  tiying  by  the 
dread^l  intensity  of  the  cold,  which  made  it 
nearly  impoe^ble  to  obtain  food,  and  threat- 
ened a  genaol  famine  ;  and  to  this  was  added 
a  conta^ous  ^stemper,  introduced  by  some 
Dutch  vessels.  It  carried  (S  great  nnmbere 
of  the  inhabitants,  Mid  no  less  than  35  of  the 
converts  fell  victims  to  this  terrible  mtiadj. 
But  these  tri*als  furnished  to  the  missionaries 
the  most  pleasing  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  baptized  GieenlMidas,  who  sought  in 
evray  way  to  relieve  the  distressed,  even  when 
sufffering  themselves,  and  who  were  enabled  to 
meet  death  with  great  peace  and  composure, 
■  knowing  in  whom  they  had  believed." 

In  1758,  the  oongre^ion  afWew  Herra- 
hot  having  become  numerous,  the  missionaries 
felt  anxious  to  establish  a  new  settlement, 
more  contiguous  to  the  Soothlandcrs,  many  d 
whom  hod  repeatedly  solicited  them  to  come 
and  reside  in  their  part  of  the  coontiy.    Oa 
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hmring  of  tliiB,  U&ttliew  8tech,  one  of  the 
fint  foTuiders  of  the  QreeDland  miaaion,  bat 
who  waa  now  in  Europe,  reaolved  on  resmning 
his  labors  in  the  propoeed  new  field.  Accord- 
ingly, in  ilaj,  1158,  he  set  sail  with  two  as- 
ustant  brethren,  and  airiTcd  at  New  Hemn- 
hot  in  Bafetf.  Afto"  reatins  a  lew  weeks, 
these  Haw  brethren,  with  fonr  Greenland  hm- 
Uies,  proceeded  in  search  of  a  sitnation  for  a 
new  settlement ;  and  after  carefatly  exploring 
that  part  of.the  conntrr  to  which  their  atten. 
tion  had  been  directed,  they  fixed  upon  an 
ieland  aboat  three  mitee  from  the  main  ocean, 
and  at  ao  eqnal  distance  ftom  the  Danish  fao- 
.  torv  at  Fisher's  Bay.  This  spot  did  not  afibrd 
SQcn  a  poepect  of  the  sea  as  they  could  desire, 
but  it  ponrased  three  advantages  of  ^reat  im- 
portance, viz.,  fresh  water,  which  is  never 
entirely  frozen  orer,  a  secure  harbor  for  their 
boats,  and  a  strand  which  remains  open  the 
whole  year.  Here,  therefore,  they  pitched 
their  tents,  and  called  the  place  Lichtcnfela. 

Owiog  to  the  scorci^  of  building  materials, 
they  were  likely  to  eaoer,  if  not  to  perish,  for 
want  of  shelter,  when,  bya  most  remarkable 
providence,  beams  suitable  for  their  purpose 
were  drifted  on  to  the  shore. 

In  1760,  the  brethren  at  Lichtenfels  bap- 
tized the  first  heathen  family  at  that  place, 
consisting  of  a  mui  and  his  wife,  with  their  son 
and  dao^ter ;  and  the  congregation  was  now 
rtraidly  increasing.  The  next  year  they  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  building  materials  from 
Europe,  and  e«cted  a  commodious  mission 
house  and  a  spacious  church,  in  which  (heir 
numerons  hearers  conld  be  accommodated. 
At  New  Herrnhnt,  in  the  mean  time,  the  canse 
of  Christ  prospered,  and  between  30  and  40 
penons  were  annually  admitted  to  the  chorch 
by  baptism. 

-  So  remarkably  had  tiie  lives  and  health  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  been  preserved,  that 
the  original  foaodera  of  the  mission  still 
labored  with  undiminished  energy  and  zeal, 
having  been  almost  30  years  in  the  field.  Bnt 
in  1763,  the  mission  enstained  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  Frederick  Boenish,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  64,  after  29  years  of  toil  on  the 
dreary  coast  of  Greenland.  In  the  winter  of 
1768,  an  aged  aogdiok  (sorcerer,)  who  had 
often  beard  the  Qm^kI,  became  alarmed  aboot 
bis  fatora  Etate,  renonnced  his  mode  of  life, 
Gcmfessed  that  he  and  the  other  angekoka  had 
deceived  the  people,  and  not  only  exhorted 
them  to  repmt  and  turn  to  God,  bat  sent  ines- 
eengecB  to  the  brethren  at  New  Herrnhnt  with 
an  earnest  eolicitation  that  a  missionary  might 
be  sent  to  itutract  them  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  The  request  waa  complied  with  ;  and 
M  extensive  was  the  awakening  that  took  place 
among  the  natives,  that  in  Tittle  more  than 
twelve  montlfs  two  hondred  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  baptism,  at  the  two  settlements 
of  New  Herrnhut  and  Lichtenfels. 

In  1773,  Ohristopher  Michael  Koenigseer 


arrived  in  Greenland  as  snperiDtetident  of  the 
mieaion  in  that  country.    Having  received  the 

advantages  of  a  libenu  education,  he  was  wdl 
■■'  '  o  correct  the  translations  of  his  pre- 
.  and  he  added  to  their  little  stocK  a 
Greenland  hymn-book,  a  catechism,  and  some 
other  pieces  of  a  devotional  nature. 

In  17T4,  two  of  the  brethren  sailed  firam 
Lichtenfels,  in  order  to  form  a  third  settlement 
in  the  south  of  Greenland.  After  a  voyage  of 
about  ^  weeks,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Onartok,  where  they  were  surprised  to  God,  at 
the  month  of  a  warm  spring,  a  verdant  mea- 
dow, abounding  with  diflerent  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. Bat  it  was  not  a  good  place  for  obtain- 
ing provisions,  and  they  Bxed  u^n  a  spot  a 
little  distant,  four  miles  from  Lichtenfels,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Lichtenaa.  Here 
they  found  an  extensive  field  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  their  labors  were  crowned  with  the 
most  pleaaing  aacceas.  Even  at  first  conaider- 
able  numbers  of  the  heathen  flocked  to  hear 
them  preach,  so  that  they  were  ft^nentiy 
obliged  to  worship  in  the  open  air,  previous  lo 
the  erection  of  a  church ;  and  dnring  the  win- 
ter of  1T75  nearly  200  persona  took  up  their 
abode  with  them.  Many  of  these  were  bap- 
tized at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  believinr  Greenlanders  at  Lichtenaa 
exceeded  in  number  those  at  either  of  the 
other  settlements. 

In  1782  Greenland  waa  visited  by  a  pesti- 
lence more  fatal  than  that  before  noticed,  toA 
within  a  few  months  the  deaths  at  New  Hemt- 
hat  amounted  to  180.  The  disease  broke 
out  later  at  Lichtenfels  and  Lichtenaa,  but  it 
was  equally  fotaL  Among  the  heathen  Green- 
landers  the  mortality  waa  still  more  fri^htfyd ; 
BO  that  the  country  lost  by  this  visitatira 
nearly  half  its  inhabitants. 

About  the  same  time  the  directors  of  the 
Greenland  Trading  Company  issued  a  man- 
date, enjoining  that  fewer  Greenlanders  should 
reside  together  in  settlements.  This  led  to  a 
partial  disperdon  of  the  convels,  compelling 
them  to  fix  their  abodes  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  missionaries,  by  which  means  they  were 
deprived  of  regular  instructions.  Bat  it  was 
soon  resolved  that  a  native  assistant  should 
accompany  each  party,  and  b^  this  means,  and 
frequent  visits  from  the  misionariea,  their 
spiritual  wants  woe  in  a  measure  provided 
for. 

In  1801,  so  great  had  been  the  success  of 
the  missionaries,  the  people  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland  had  nearly  all  embraced 
Christianity,  and  of  the  women,  the  last  ane< 
that  remained  in  heathenism  waa  baptized  in 
January  of  this  year.  Daring  many  years  fol- 
lowing the  above  date  the  general  course  of 
things  at  the  settlements  was  prosperous,  al- 
though great  trials  were  at  times  endured, 
both  from  sickness  and  the  want  of  necesai; 
food.  Particularly  in  1607,  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  aad  Deomark  interrupted  com- 
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nrani  cation,  and  eappliea  trom  Europe  were 
entirely  cut  off.  The  utmost  distress  followed, 
and  man]'  died  of  hunger.  It  was  not  uatil 
1811  tiiat  the  British  goverumeat  permitted 
the  Danes  to  send  vessels  with  proiisioos  to 
Greenland. 

Id  a  letter,  written  Jnly  1818,  tie  excellent 
Ur.  Beck,  ot  Lichtenau.  says,  "  Of  the  great- 
est part  of  oar  congregation,  we  may  sa^  with 
coondence,  that  their  words  and  walk  give  as 
great  joy  and  enconiageiDent.  Hany  of  the 
exclnded  persons  have  been  led,  with  weepii^ 
and  supplication,  to  confess  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  to  return  to  the  fold ;  and  those 
who  remain  fMthful  have  been  preserved  in 
the  conviction,  that  real  happiness  and  rest 
are  only  to  be  found  in  Jons."  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Beck  wrote  another  letter,  in  which 
were  stated  the  following  interesting  particu- 
lars.: "The  Southlauders,  or  those  Greco- 
landcrs  who  r«aide  south  of  Cape  Farewell, 
thongh  not  qaite  wild,  are  ignorant  of  the 
things  of  God,  and  in  reality  a  heathen  race. 
There  is  another  description  of  heathen  who 
live  on  this  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  fre- 
qnentty  join  our  people  at  tiie  outrfltationa. 
These  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  ocd  have  abandoned  their  gross  heathen- 
ish practices," 

TTie  year  1823  was  rendered  remarkable,  by 
thepriutiug  and  circulation  of  the  first  com- 
plete New  Testament  in  the  Greenland  lan- 
guage. The  translation  was  completed  in 
1821,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  printed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
mannscrtpt  was  accompanied  with  a  not«, 
saying, "  The  Society  will  judge  for  Ihemselves 
of  the  mimbcr  of  copies  which  will  bo  wanted, 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  three  congre- 

C' ions  under  the  cere  of  the  brethren  in  Greeo- 
d  consist  of  1218  persons,  viz.,  359  at  New 
Hermhut,  331.at  Ui^tenfds,  and  S86  at  lich- 

In  1824,  a  new  Uoravion  settlement  ._ 
formed  at  the  most  sonthem  extremity  oF 
Greenland,  at  a  place  called  by  the  mission- 
aries FrcdericksthaL  Bnilding  materials  soon 
arrived,  and  a  honse  and  chapel  were  put  up, 
and  the  people  seemed  oniioas  for  religious  in- 
stniction ;  and  within  a  year  twelve  persons 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptism.  A 
mimionary  at  this  place  writes,  under  date 
Oct  1825,  "  Fifty  persons  have  returned  hither 
from  Lichtenau,  and  have  been  joined  by  abont 
200  heathen  thim  this  neighbcrhood ;  so  that 
there  are  not  &r  from  250  Qreenlonders  living 
here.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  encooraging  be- 
ginning, and  onr  little  chapel  is  aJrea^  a 
too  email.  On  the  19th  of  Dec.  last,  forty 
didates  were  baptized,  and  during,  the  winter 
many  more  were  admitted  to  the  some  privi- 
lege. Since  our  arrival  here  in  June  1824, 
104  heathens  have  been  baptized;" 

Having  reached  the  period  when  the  four 
Uoravian  settlements  in  Greenland  were  ii 


SDCcesafiil  operation,  thdr  sabaequrait  hiatorj 
most  be  noticed  more  briefly.  The  duno- 
teristic  zeal  and  earnest  piety  of  tb«se  brelliieii 
have  never  been  known  to  abate,  and  froit 
year  to  year  they  have  met  with  a  degne  ot 
encouragement  most  cheering  to  tlieir  om 
hearts,  and  blessed  in  its  results  to  the  people 
for  whose  spiritoaJ  good  they  have  USti 
through  more  than  120  years. 

One  of  the  severest  trials  which  these  mis- 
sionariea  have  had  to  endore,  baa  been  tlie 
repeated  and  long  continued  int^fbrence  of 
the  Danish  government,  forbidding  the  cfflt- 
verted  Qrecnlandeni  to  dwell  in  communitki 
near  the  Moravian  settlements.  It  fais  bem 
impossible  in  these  circnmstances  to  waldi 
aver  and  instruct  than  in  a  proper  manner, 
for  since  the  converts  have  increased  and 
spread  over  a  wider  sorface,  the  miasionaiia 
and  their  assbtonta  have  not  been  numerona 
enough  to  follow  tbem  into  the  various  ud 
often  distant  places,  where  they  have  been 
to  reside.  Still,  it  is  a  remaiiaUe 
gratifying  feet,  that  the  coovertl 
have  generally  been  steadfitst,  and  that  opM- 
tacies  nave  been  of  comparatively  rate  woo- 

The  injnrtoas  and  dishODorable  conduct  d 

the  government,  to  which  they  ore  prompted 
by  commercial  cupidity  and  national  jeaim^. 
has  ted  the  Moravian  brethren  to  consider  (he 
importance  of  raisinff  up  native  teacbere,  who, 

giving  evidence  orpiety,  might  act  as  ssisfr 

t  missionaries  in  the  districts  to  which  (he 
converted  natives  are  driven. 

Accordingly  in  1851  a  school  was  esUbliahed 
at  New  Hermhut,  for  trwning  native  asaft- 
ants,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  Ihit 
this  will  in  a  measnre  repair  the  evils  whiebu 
unrighteous  course  of  ]f»is!ation  has  produced 
In  their  journal  for  1852,  the  missionarieB  OTr 
ploy  the  following  language  of  hope  aai 
cheerfulness : —  ' 

However  we  may  deplore  the  drcmfr 
Btauces  referred  Us,  (the  dispersion)  we  wiH 
not  lose  courage  nor  qnit  our  post,  but  wewiD 
trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord.  Nor  will  we  M 
too  much  disheartened'  by  the  order  latdf  re- 
cdved  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  D«>™«*: 
to  baptiie  and  receive  no  more  heathea  tat 
to  direct  ttiem  to  the  Danish  mission.  .J™b 
proposition,  however  indicative  of  an  ^aibif^ 
ly  spirit,  has  reference  chiefly  to  Fredwicto- 
Uiali  the  most  southern  of  oar  stations,  wee 
heathen  (probably  descendants  of  the  anoas 
Normans)  are  found^n  any  consid^aWe  nuB- 
ber,  only  on  the  east  coast,  a  coast  »'"*'!'** 
accessible  to  us  on  account  of  the  ice.  FrW 
that  quarter  the  congregation  at  FreoencB- 
thai  has  hitherto  had  a  considerable  ine«a»fc 
while  Boch  as  came  only  on  a  visit,  and  «»» 
not  remain,  took  with  them  what  »>^J^ 
heard,  and  osdsted  in  spreading  the  0«P* 

In  Jnly,  1852,  on  the  occasion  of  admimsW' 
mg  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  » 
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LiditenAQ,  bo  maaj  of  tke  outdwdlers  came 
tagetber  for  tbe  eDjoyment  of  tbis  sacred  sea- 
soa,  Uiat  the  Dumber  of  commtuucaDts  amoimt^ 
ed  to  237.  ' 

The  present  state  of  the  tnisaion,  ti  tbe  fonr 
Hor&Tian  BettlemenU  id  Qreenbod,  irill  ap- 
pear &om  Ute  following    . 
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LuKADOR.— On  tbe  17th  of  Ma.j,  17S2, 
fiHir  Moravian  brcthreD  sailed  Irom  Loo- 
don  for  La^irador,  and  pa  their  arrival  in  a 
floe  baj,  tbe  same  year,  thcr  fixed  npon  a  spot 
irhich  tbej  intended  sbonid  be  the  place  of 
their  fiitare  eettlemoDt  Bat  after  tbelapoe  of 
a  fen  weeks  tbe  vessel  proceeded  farther  to  the 
northward,  with  the  design  of  opening  a  com- 
mercial iatercooise  with  tbe  natives  <  of  the 
coast  ■  and  as  tbe  Esqnimaux  were  reorfbl  of 
venturing  on  board  oa  accoant  of  tbe  ^ns,  a 
compooj  of  five  mariaers  went  among  uiem  in 
an  unarmed  boat,  accompanied  b^  Christian 
Eriiardt,  a  member  of  tbe  Uoravian  church, 
who,  in  bis  voyages  to  Greenland  bad  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  sup- 
poeed  he  could  make  himself  understood  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  neither  Erhardt  nor 
his  companions  ever  returned ;  and  as  the 
captain  had  no  means  of  sending  in  search  of 
them,  he  made  his  wa;  back  to  tbe  miseion- 
ariea,  whom  be  had  left  behind,  and  requested 
their  assistance  in  working  the  ship  back  to 
Europe.  As  the  beet  of  nis  men  had  been 
lost,  and  tliere  was  no  other  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  voj^e,  th^  acceded  to  bis  re- 
quest, and  tbns  the  mission  was  for  «  time 
abaodooed. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1764,  Jens  Haven,  who  bad 

Cvionaly  labored  as  a  missioDarr  in  Qreen- 
d,  sailed  from  England,  with  tno  hope  of 
convening  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  tbe 
inhabitants  of  lAbrador.  He  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  ferther  than  Newfoundland, 
thoogh  he  found  there  some  Egqnimaox  chiefs, 
whom  he  addressed  in  language  whicti  the; 
coald  perfectly  understand. 

lu  May,  17GS,  Jena  Haven  sailed  agsjn  for 
lAbrador,  taking  with  him  C.  L.  Drachart, 
formerly  one  of  Uie  Danish  missionaries  in 
Greenland,  and  two  other  brethren.  They 
now  penetrated  Euther  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  on  Ihmr  return  to  the  coast  tliey 


had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  listen  wiOi 
interest  to  the  truths  of  tbe  Gospel'  As  to 
tbe  doetripe  of  dq>ravity,  however,  they 
thought  it  might  be  trae  in  respect  to  foreign- 
ers, but  not  in  respect  to  themselves.  No  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  at  this  time,  al- 
though land  was  purchased  of  the  natives  for 
that  puri^ose. 

In  1769,  George  IH.  praented  100,000 
acres  of  bud  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  to  aid 
them  in  commencing  a  mifeion  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  A  society  was  also  formed  in 
England  tbe  some  year,  in  furtherance  of  tbis 
object  In  May,  1 170,  tbe  indefatigable  Jens 
Haven,  taking  with  him  nine  brethren,  sidled 
again  for  I^brador,  farther  to  eiplore  tbe 
coast,  and  if  possible  fix  on  a  place  for  a  setUe- 
ment  They  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  the 
natives  for  that  purpose,  and  returned  again  to 
England  to  malie  preparations  for  entering 
upon  their  work.  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
of  1771,  a  company  of  14  persods,  nnder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Haven,  proceeded  to  Labra- 
dor, and  took  possession  of  the  spot  formerly 
purchased,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 

Woin.— -This  place  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  N.  lat.  55°,  and  is  so  int^tsel; 
cold  in  winter,  that  mm  placed  in  the  open 
air  trcesea  like  water,  and  rectified  spirits  m  a 
short  time  become  as  thick  as  oil.  The  breth- 
ren at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
mission-boose,  the  Irame  and  materials  for 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Eng- 
land, and  by  great  exertions  it  was  completed 
before  the  setting  in  of  wintcf.  They  could, 
however,  obtain  bat  few  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  as  much  delay  was  experienced  in 
getting  supplies  from  England,  they  began  to 
look  forward  to  all  the  distresses  of  a  famine. 
But  in  season  to  prevent  this  extremity,  and 
at  a  moment  when  thej'  had  only  two  pieces 
of  meat  and  a  few  bemes  left,^  vessel  arrived 
from  England,  bringing  the  needed  relief. 

Tbe  conduct  of  the  Esquimaux  towards  the 
missionaries  was  uniformly  friendly,  from  th^ 
first  arrival.  In  former  times,  no  European 
could  have  passed  a  night  among  these  sav- 
ages witbont  bajarding  his  life;  but  now  tbe 
missionaries,  regardles  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  traveled  across  the  ice  and  snow  to 
viut  them  in  thdr  winter  houses,  and  woe 
hospitably  entert^ned  for  several  days  and 
nights  ti^ther.  These  visite  were  often  ro- 
torned ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  friendly  il>- 
tercoorse  thus  opened,  the  natives  not  only 
asked  the  advice  of  tbe  brethren  in  oil  difficult 
cases,  but  even  choee  them  as  nmpires  In  their 
dispntes,  and  invariably  submitted  to  their  ar- 
biti^tioD.  They  were  also  in  a  mood  to  listen 
JJitb  attention  to  the  preaching  of  Ihe  Word, 
and  at  times  they  seemed  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed ;  still  they  were  savages,  habituated  to 
the  gratjflcattoa  of  tbe  most  brutal  passions,aDd 
always  ready  with  some  excuse  for  their  bids. 
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In  1752,  a  ^eia  after  the  Bettlement  of  the 
mission,  a  native  named  Anauke,  was  induced 
to  attend  upon  the  iDstractiooB  of  the  misiioD- 

artea,  and  although  he  had  beea  a  ttrocioaB  and 
desperate  character,  he  iras  so  mach  impressed 
that  he  oune  and  pitched  hia  tent  near  the 
miasioD  honse.  He  removed  to  his  wioter 
house  after  a  feir  months,  bot  his  aoxietj  con- 
tinned,  and  he  visited  the  misgionaries  again, 
and  spent  a  few  dajg  with  them,  desiring-  fur- 
ther instruction.  From  this  time  the  brethren 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  more  than  a  ^ear, 
when  his  wife  came  toNunaudstated  that  An- 
auke had  died,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesns.  From  the  time  that  he  was  seized  with 
bis  last  sickneffl  he  praj^  fervently,  and  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  had  no  wish  to  live,  bnt 
deair^  to  depart  that  he  might  be  with  Christ 
He  would  not  permit  one  of  the  necromancers, 
called  Anj^koks,  to  come  near  him,  bnt  com- 
mitted himself  nnreservcdij  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  Fhysician.  After  hia  decease,  this 
person  was  invariablv  spoken  of  b;  the  natives 
as  "the  man  whom  the  Saviour  took  to  bim- 
eeir."    As  man^  of  the  hefitben  residing  in  the 


profound  reverence  for  the  name  of  Jeans,  the 
brethren  resolved  to  select  a  few  of  the  most 
serious,  and  form  them  into  a  class  of  catechu- 
mens, in  order  to  prepare  them  for  baptism, 
and  ultimateij  for  nefpers  in  the  missionarj 
work.  At  the  same  time  thev  resolved  upon 
the  erection  of  a  ehope),  capable  of  conttuotng 
some  hundreds  of  persona,  as  the  apartment  in 
the  mission  house  had  become  too  small  to 
contain  the  congregation. 

Okkak.—la  the  summer  of  1775  two  of  the 
missionaries,  Uessrs.  Haven  and  Jensen,  set 
out  with  the  design  of  commencing  a  new  set' 
tiement  at  a  place  called  Okkak,  abont  a  hun- 
dred end  fifty  miles  north  of  Nain.  The; 
found  it  to  be  an  eligible  spot  for  a  mission, 
being  abnndant!^  fnmi^ied  with  wood  and 
fresh  wafer,  conhgnous  to  an  eicellent  haven, 
and  Eorrounded  by  a  oomeroas  population  of 
heathen.  They  therefore  purchased  the  land 
of  the  natives,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  the 
missionaries  took  np  their  residence  here  and 
began  to  preach  the  glad  tidinKs  of  salvation  to 
the  natives.  They  met  with  little  success  at 
first,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  had 
baptized  38  of  t)ie  natives,  besides  ten  othere, 
who,  as  catechumens,  were  receiving  particular 
instruction. 

Hopedale.—Iu  1782  the  brethi^i  proceeded  to 
form  a  third  settlement,  at  a  place  called  Hope- 
dale,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Nain.  This 
was  the  place  reoonnoiteied  by  Erhardt  and 
his  companions  in  1852,  bnt  who,  instead  gf 
aecomplidiing  their  wishes,  were  inhomanly 
mnrdered  by  the  Indians.  For  several  veais 
the  brethren  at  this  place  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  were  inclined  to  give  over 
the  enterprise,  when  at  length  the  word  took 


^ect,  and  Hopedale  became  the  seene  of  m 
awakening  which  extended  to  the  olhtr  Brtlte. 
ments,  and  cmtstrained  t^e  missionories  (o  ei- 
claim,  "  What  hath  God  wrought  ? " 

In  1796  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  L&bndor, 
and  raged  for  several  months  with  great  xm- 
ity,  carrying  off  a  great  nnmba  of  Ibe  Mtina 
It  was  a  source  of  great  trial  to  the  brethioi, 
that  some  of  the  converts,  even  under  this  ca- 
lamity, resorted  to  their  old  heatheueii  jmo- 
tices  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  d«ut 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  soon  convinced 


The  month  of  December,  1800,  was  inaie 
painfiilly  memorable  by  the  death  of  a  derotrf 
brother  at  the  HopeAJe  station,  Her.  J.W- 
Reimen.  He  went  ont  one  morning  with  Ibe 
design  of  procuring  some  fresh  ptevisioM,  bj 
shooting,  and  was  never  afterwards  sen  ar 
heard  of,  althongh  immediate  and  hng-contit 
ued  search  was  made  for  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  1604  the  mi»w^ 
ones  at  the  several  stations  in  Labrador  wen 
mnch  disheartened  on  account  of  the  little  edD' 
cess  that  attended  their  labors.  It  hid  loi« 
l>een  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  instmctiow 
given  to  ute  Esquimous  during  the  wiata, 
when  they  resided  near  the  settlements,  "we 
foi^tten  during  the  snmma'  eicuraiooa,  "ba 
thev  a^bociated  with  their  heathen  cooabTniai 
and  relajBcd  into  many  of  their  old  pcoetit* 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  however,  the  brelb- 
ren  were  gratified  to  find  that  the  converfehM 
been  preserved  from  falling  into  sin  and  bta 
also  made  important  advances  in  knowitdge 
and  humility.  They  appMred  nnusnalij* 
rious,  and  a  peculiar  nnction  attended  llw 
conversation  and  prayers,  and  many  who  b« 
before  diown  only  an  oatward  respect  for  mt 
gion  were  awakened,  and  led  earnestly  to  is- 
quire  for  the  way  of  salvation.  The  relipiw 
interest,  or  revival,  thus  commenced  at  HofO- 
dale,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  »t  N^ 
where  it  was  specially  promoted  by  the  reins* 
able  convrasion  of  a  young  man  named  Sta- 
gak  ;  hb  wife  had  been  converted,  and  be  n^ 
formed  the  purpose  of  putting  her  away  "m 
marrying  anotha-  who  was  ftiendly  to  Jis 
superstifions.  Arriving  at  the  house  of  to 
mother,  who  had  also  become  a  Christian.jmt 
at  the  season  of  the  evening  devotion,  he  vtt 
mnch  Stmck  with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  hm 
still  nothing  could  dissuade  him  from  abindoD- 
ing  his  wife.  The  next  day  a  special  )«^ 
meeting  was  held  for  his  converaon,  dnrtM 
which  his  mother  besought  the  Lord  in  »  ^' 
of  great  earnestness,  for  the  convtraiOT  flwi 
salvation  of  her  son.  Almost  unmeduittiy 
upon  this  the  young  man  become  eonnocMM 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  WW  ^Mued  m« 
the  power  of  the  Gospel.  He  "h*"*^,^ 
entire  change  of  spirit  and  conduct,  and  pom 
proclaimed  to  his  companions  at  NawUe 
precionsneffl  of  that  word  which  hod  pwrai 
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t])e  pow«  of  Qod  to  hia  souL  Modv  others 
were  astAiiiahed  at  this  change,  aiid  led  to  con- 
fess their  sins  with  penitential  tears.  The  in- 
telligence of  these  tJiiD^  reached  Okkak,  aod 
proved  the  meaos  of  a  similar  aivakening  there- 
Even  maoT  of  the  Esquimaoz  who  resided  far 
north  of  uklcak,  bat  nho  occasionallj  peGscd 
that  waj,  were  strack  with  aataoishnent  at 
what  they  eaw  and  beard,  and  were  led  to  come 
and  settle  near  the  miaaionaries.  This  work 
of  grace  coatinued  several  rears,  brinKing  in 
man}'  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  adult  na- 
tives. 

Earlj  in  the  gmnma  of  1811  two  of  the  mis- 
nooarifa  andcrtook  the  perilona  task  of  explor- 
ing the  northern  coaat,  with  \  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  in  that  qnarter. 
The;  emttaiked  in  a  two  masted  shallop,  owned 
by  one  of  the  cooverta,  named  Jonathan,  who, 
tbongh  a  chief  of  his  nation  at  Hopedale, 
readuj  engaged  in  the  ardnoos  service.  He 
ivaa  a  man  of  superior  ondeistanding  and  great 
conrage,  and  when  his  countrymen  represented 
to  him  the  danger  of  his  undertaking,  he    ~ 


Slied,  "  When  f  hear  people  talk  abont  the 
anger  of  being  killed,  I  recollect  that  the  love 
of  Jems  mdaced  him  to  submit  to  death  for 


US ,-  and  therefore  it  would  be  no  great  matter 
if  we  were  to  lose  our  lives  in  bis  service, 
ehoaid  that  be  his  pleasure  concerning  ns." 
They  proceeded  with  great  diCBculty  and  peril, 
thnn^;h  regions  of  ice,  to  the  desert  regions 
west  of  Cape  Chudleigh,  where  they  discovered 
two  places  suitable  for  a  missionary  settlement 
One  of  these  was  a  verdant  spot,  overgrown 
with  shrubs,  nearthe  mouth  of  a  river,  to  wiiich 
they  gave  the  name  of  George's  river,  in  honor 
of  his  Britannic  majestv  i  and  the  other  was  sit 
Dated  in  what  they  called  Unity  Bay,  near  the 
eetuary  of  the  Koksoak,  or  Sand  river,  which 
is  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  distant  from  Ok- 
feab.  They  fonod  the  land  level  and  dry,  wat- 
ered by  several  rivulets,  and  producing  a  vari- 
ety of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.  The  natives 
in  this  region  had  never  before  seen  a  Euro- 
pean, and  were  at  first  rather  reserved,  but 
after  receiving  a  few  trifling  prtsenta  they  be- 
came familiar,  and  not  only  listened  attentively 
to  what  their  visitors  had  to  say,  but  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  have  them  settle  there.  After 
exploring  the  surrounding  country  sufficiently, 
tiie  party  started  on  their  return,  and  reached 
Okkak  in  October,  having  been  absent  about 
five  months,  and  performed  a  voyage  of  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  miles.  No  settle- 
ment, however,  has  yet  been  formed  in  that 
region. 

On  the  9tb  of  Angngt,  1620,  the  missionaries 
at  Nain  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  new 
ship,  called  the  Harmony,  come  to  anchor  in 
their  bay.  just  Wty  years  after  the  first  vessel 
arrived  there  with  fourteen  brethren  and  sis- 
ters on  board.  They  expressed  their  joy  by 
hoisting  two  smalt  nags,  and  a  white  one  on 
which  some  of  the  sisters  bad  fonncci  Uie  num- 


ber SO  with  a  red  ribbon,  and  Borroanded  H 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Their  small  cannons 
were  also  discliarged  and  answered  biy  the  guns 
of  the  ship,  and  the  Esquimaux  fired  then*  mus- 
kets as  long  as  their  powder  lasted.  Some 
tunes  expressive  of  thanksgiving  were  also 
played  on  wind  instruments,  which,  altogether, 
made  a  snitable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
converts,  and  gave  them  some  idea  of  a  jubilee 
rejoicing-  The  missionaries  explained  to  them 
the  whole  thing,  and  after  listening  with  pro- 
found attention  they  exclaimed,  "Yes;  Jesus 
is  Worthy  of  thanks  1  Jesus  is  worthy  of  thanks, 

in,  the 


vailed  throughout  the  whole  congregation,  and 
the  baptism  of  two  adults  tended  greatly  to 
solemnize  the  f^ival.  We  praised  the  Ifiri 
with  heart  and  voice  for  all  the  wonders  he 
wrought  in  behalf  of  the  mission  in  Lab- 
rador, dunng  half  a  century ;  in  which  ho  had 
led,  preserved,  and  blessed  us  abundantly. 
Hia  mighty  arm  had  protected  ns  in  many 
dangers,  and  the  preaching  of  his  cross  had 
been  attended  with  power  and  with  the  demon- 
stration of  his  own  Spirit,  so  that  many  souls 
had'  thereby  been  brought  into  his  kingdom. 
An  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
translated into  the  Esquimaux  language, 
communicated  to  the  congregation,  tud 
heard  with  p^at  attention  and  astonishment. 
They  were  mdeed  surprised  at  the  redtal  of 
what  had  been  done  for  so  many  years,  with  a 
view  to  their  benefit" 

The  jubilee  of  the  nrisKon  was  also  cele- 
brated in  theother  settlements  with  due  solem- 
nity, and  many  of  the  Bsquimaux  afterwards 
testified  that  it  had  been  a  most  important  and 
blesaod  season  to  their  soots ;  as  tbey  had  been 
led  to  consider  more  seriously  than  ever  before, 
what  great  thinga  the  Lord  nad  done  for  them, 
in  making  them  acquainted  with  himself  and 
his  glorious  salvation. 

-About  this  time,  portions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  translated  and  printed  in  the  E»- 
C[nimaux  language,  a  work  &om  which  veiT 
important  benefits  appear  to  have  resulted, 
The  following  particulars  have  been  given,  in 
illustration  of  tne  gratitude  which  was  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  by  the  kind  and 
rcmeated  donations  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  "  Several  of  our  Eaqnimaux 
at  Naio,  having  been  informed  of  the  nature 
and  aim  of  the  Bible  Society,  b^^,  of  thdr 
own  accord,  to  collect  seal's  blubber,  by  way 
of  making  np  a  small  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  that  society.  Some  brought  whole 
seals,  or  half  a  seal,  or  pieces,  according  to 
their  abilitv.  Others  brought  portions  of 
blubber  in  the  name  of  their  children,  request- 
ing, with  the  most  affecting  expressions,  that 
their  little  oflbrings  might  be  accepted.  Hav^ 
lug  been  told  that  in  some  ports  of  the  world. 
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coDTeris  from  among  Uie  beathra,  who  were 
poorer  than  they,  had  cheerfiillj  contributed 
their  mite  tointrds  the  furtherance  of  the  Goe- 
pel,  thcj exclaimed,  "How  long  have  we  lieard 
the  pleasaDt  and  comfortable  nordg  retipecting 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Savioiir,  aod  how  man;  books 
have  vx  received  treating  of  him,  apd  jet  wi 
have  never  knows  or  coDsidered  whence  thej 
came.  We  have,  indeed,  BOmetimes  observet 
among  ourselves,  that  sb  manj  books  tKeij 
bestowed  upon  as  most  cost  a  great  deal  some- 
where i  bnl  we  never  knew  till  now  tiat  even 
poor  piopU  have  contributed  their  little 
for  our  lastmction  and  comfort  We  a 
deed  poor,  yet  we  may  occasionally  bring 
some  blabber,  that  others  who  are  as  ignorant 
as  we  were  formerly,  ma;  receive  the  same 
Ooepel  which  has  been  bo  sweet  to  our  sonls, 
and  may  thereby  be  taught  to  find  the  way  to 
Jeeos."  "  By  these  Bpontaneons  declarations,'' 
says  the  missionary,  "  a  great  impression  wac 
made  upon  onr  people.  Bach  would  bring 
something,  when  they  heard  how  desirous  other 
Dations  were  to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  and 
they  now  begged  me  to  send  their  contribu- 
tions to  those  generous  friends  who  printed  the 
Scriptures  for  them,  that  more  heathen  might 
be  presented  with  a  book  bo  much  m 
dons  than  any  tiling  else  in  the  world. 

A  letter  written  at  Naiu,  Angust  10, 1823, 
Bars,  "  Many  are  the  instances  which  we  might 
addncc  fla  proofe,  that  the  word  of  the  crora  is 
indeed  the  power  of  God  nnto  salvation  to  all 
them  that  bear  and  believe."  Eaviag  related 
many  striking  &cts,  he  added,  "  Daring  the 
last  winter  we  perceived  with  great  gratitude 
the  traces  of  renewed  spiritual  life  among  oor 
dear  Esqaimaux.  The  schools  and  daily  wor- 
ship are  well  attended,  the  scholars  show  an 
eagerness  tolearn,aadat  the  examination  they 
all  afforded  as  much  pteasore.  During  the 
last  ^OOT  three  adults  and  seven  children  were 
baptized;  five  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  four  wero  received  into  the  congrega- 
tion, and  one  deported  this  life.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  this  settlement  at  orient 
is  181." 

Letters  of  eqcal  enconrogement  were  written 
from  the  other  settlanents  during  the  same 
year.  The  number  of  inhabitante  at  Okkak, 
ID  1B30,  was  estimated  by  the  missionaries  at 
385,  of  whom  314  were  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  population  at  Hopcdole,  at 
the  same  date,  consisted  of  179  persons,  of 
whi»n  5S  were  communicants,  T  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  21  baptized,  bat 
not  yet  commnnicants,  and  80  children. 

In  1829,  the  congregations  in  Hopedala  and 
Nain  w^e  visited  by  a  malignant  disorder, 
which  carried -off  great  numbers  of  the  society. 
In  fonr  weeks  upwards  of  ISO  lay  ill  at  Nain, 
sod  their  situation  was  deplorable  indeed.  In 
many  of  the  lents  all  the  families  lav  in  a  help- 
less stale,  nor  could  any  one  give  tiio  other  so 
mnch  as  a  drop  of  water.    "  Oar  greatest  com- 


fort,", says  a  misBionuy  at  tius  tine, "  nt  Ae 
state  of  mind  of  those  who  departed  tUs  lifc 
They  all  declared  that  they  rejoiced  it  the 

Ero^ct  of  soon  seeing  Hni ,  &xe  to  f»c«,«k^ 
y  his  sufierings  and  death,  had  redeesd 
them  trom  the  power  of  sin  and  the  feu  of  the 

J/efrron.— In  1830  a  fourth  settlement  m 
formed  at  a  place  called  Hebrota,  aboot  W 
miles  north  of  Okkak.  It  is  the  most  nntlien  ' 
station  on  th&  coast  of  lAbrador.  Dnrm;  thti 
year  500  copies  of  the  Psalms  were  distribateJ 
at  the  several  stations. 

6ne  of  the  sorrat  trials  which  the  miaioii- 

ies  at  this  period,  and  snbsequeQtlj,  hid  U 

codnre,  was  the  inflaence  exerted  ou  the  utiTa 

the  Southland  traders.     By  mingling  in 

society  of  these  unprincipled  and  mownaiy 

B,  the  converts  were  many  of  them  wdncM 

)  vicious  practices,  and  led  far  away  from 

the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.    Sotne  of  tiem 

rettiruea  agam  with  penitent  contSssiois,  Iml 

the  pemicions  example  of  these  tradeis  bss  bid 

-  sengibie  dfect  on  the  missions. 

In  1837  the  brethren  completed  Uie  renal 
of  the  Esqaimani  veraon  of  the  propbetic 
Scriptures,  and  sent  it  to  England  for  poblio- 

The  year  1848  waa  one  of  great  joj  uJ 
thanksgiving  to  the  brethren  at  Hebron;  Ebr, 
after  years  of  earnest  and  apparently  ftnitlea 
effort,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
heathen  coming  to  them,  one  after  wwtlw, 
till,  in  the  couree  of  a  few  weeks,  81  bad  !om 
their  way  to  the  settlement,  raising  the  mat 
ber  of  souls  under  the  care  of  the  hrethren  tl 
that  place  to  336.  During  this  year  tbe  Es- 
quimaux version  of  the  book  of  Proverbs «« 
forwarded  to  the  Bible  Society  in  England  to 
bo  printed. 

'ithin  the  bat  yesi  or  two,  new  eipta* 
tiona  have  been  mede  in  the  north  of  laonr 
dor,  and  considerable  bodies  of  Esquiinwii 
speaking,  a  language  easily  understood,  itiie 
beenfouDd.  But  asyet  no  settlement  has  b«ai 
formed  in  that  distant  and  dreary  region. 

la  Labrador,  as  in  Greenland,  """^""J^ 
operations  have  been  attended  froni  the  fit*- 
with  peculiar  vicissitudes,  both  of  a  jojfnl  ana 
a  painful  nature.  This  has  resullea,  in  grM* 
measure,  from  the  severity  of  the  climale, 
which  at  intervals  renders  it  nearly  or  qutt 
imposBible  to  obtjun  food,  subjecting  the  f^ 
pie  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  to  which  u 
superadded  often  the  ravages  of  pestilou* 
But  it  has  happened  generally  at  such  tin* 
that  the  missionaries  have   hftd  bIoto  from 


Europe,  with  which  ii 


the  natives,  and  by  this  means,  and  a  va^ 
and  watehful  caiie  of  'the  sick  end  ^«f!^^ 
the  brethren  have  secured  the  graOtnde  ana 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  gained  a  iwf« 
ready  acce^  to  their  bearls  and  conaciMW 
It  has  ever  been  and  mtist  be  a  seriona  *■*" 
back  on  these  miBions  also,  that  the  coa^ 
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gations  are  obliged  to  spend  tbe  warm  montha 
Awaj  from  the  settlemeuts,  io  qoest  of  provi- 
sions for  the  winter.  They  are  thns  deprived 
of  instnictioos,  aad  subjected  to  maa;  tcmpto- 
tjons.  But  03  a  mitigatioo  of  this  evil  it  13  to 
be  grateful!;  considered,  that  in  their  disper- 
fiiou  the  couTerts  oflea  carry  the  news  of  a 
Sariour  to  the  heathen  at  a  distance,  and  bring 
in  many  to  the  settlements  who  otherwise 
never  would  have  heard  of  a  mlssiooary,  or  of 
the  way  of  salvation. 

X)a  the  whole,  therefore,  while  the  trials  of 
the  missionaries  have  been  great  and  peculiar, 
the  results  of  missionary  labor  in  those  frozen 
and  inhospitable  regions  have  been  happy  and 
encouraging  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  present  state  of  the  missions  at  the  four 
BtatioDs  in  Labrador,  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing 

TABDUR   VIEW. 


^nTLEHcnB. 


LA&QUI-PABLE :  A  etation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board  among  tbe  Sioux  Indians. 

LAGOS  :  A  lai^e,  well-built,  and  popnlooa 
town,  aitnatfd  on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth 
of  a  lagoon  in  tbe  Bight  of  Benin,  West  Africa, 
about  36  miles  east  of  Badagry.  It  is  accessi- 
ble to  vessels  drawing  ten  or  eleven  fbct  of 
water,  and  has  a  wat»  commnnication  far  into 
the  interior,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast.  It  b  a  ^reat  commanding  point, 
from  whence  Christianity  may  go  forth  into 
the  interior.  The  coast  station  of  the  Toroba 
mission  of  Uie  Chorch  Missionary  Society  has 
been  removed  from  Badagry  to  lAgos. 
-  LAHAINA:  A  town  on  the  IsUnd  of 
Haul  (S.  I.],  which  ia  rapidly  increasing  in 
commercial  importance.  In  the  year  1844, 
300  ships  visited  its  harbor. — A  station  of  the 
American  Board. 

LAHAINALITNA:  Upper I^aina,astft- 
tlon  of  the  American  BMrd  in  the  Sandwich 
lalanda,  on  the  north-east  of  Maui. 

LAHOB  :  The  chief  city  of  the  Pnnjaub, 
Northern  India,  a  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board. 

LA  FOINTB  :  A  station  oftbe  American 
Board  among  Ibo  Oiibwas. 

LAUNCESTON:  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Missionary  Society  in  Tan  Dieman^ 

LEFAASALELEAOA :  A  slatioD  of  the 


London  Missionary  Society  on  the  island  of 
Savaii,  one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

LEGUAy:  A  beantirul  island  in  the 
month  of  tbe  Essequibo  river,  coutaining  22 
sugar  estates.  A  station  of  the  London  His- 
siooary  Society. 

LEICESTER  MOQNTAIS  :  Station  of 
the  Chorch  Misaioaary  Society  in  the  Moun- 
tain District  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sonth  A&ica, 
about  three  miles  from  Freetown. 

LEKATI/DNG  ;  Station  of  the  London 
Misionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  on  the 
Hart  river,  among  a  branch  of  the  Batlapi 
nation ;  one  missionary,  300  commaoicants. 

LEONE  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  island  of  Tntnila,  one 
of  the  Samoan  group. 

LEOPOLD  :  A  town  of  liberated  Africans 
and  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  the  parish  of  St  Peter,  Sierra  Leone,  W. 
Africa,  a  little  south  of  Freetown. 

LEPA;  A  station  of  tbe  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  the  island  of  Upoh,  one  of 
the  Samoan  group. 

LB1TY:  One  of  the  Bonda  Islands,  a 
gronp  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

LE  ULTJMAEGA  :  A  station  of  tbe  Lon- 
don Mis^onary  Society  on  the  island  of  Upoln, 
one  of  the  Samoas. 


ing  this  name,  the  various  small  islands  lying 
around  it,  with  the  entire  Madjicosim^  group 
on  the  south-west,  the  whole  number  being  36. 
The  island  of  Lew-chew  ia  about  60  miles  long 
and  from  12  to  15  wide ;  and  it  is  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Japan  and  China.  Coral  reeb 
line  the  shores ;  and  in  some  places  tfaey  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  ageacj, 
or  to  have  been  nused  so  as  to  form  ledges 
along  the  beach.  The  climate  is  one  of  the 
moat  delightful  and  healthy  in  this  rt^n  of 
the  world.  The  vegetation  partakes  more  of 
the  tropics  than  the  adjacent  coasts  of  China. 
Citia  and  Viiiages. — Napa,  or  Nafa,  lio  on 
the  river,  the  mouth  of  which  ia  known  as 
Napo-kiang ;  and  it  stretches  inland  from  the 
beach  for  more  than  a  mile,  most  of  the  booses 
being  in  view  from  the  anchorage.  Shai,  or 
Shudi,  is  tbe  residence  of  the  conrt,  and  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  ridge  and  side  of  a  hill, 
about  throe  miles  from  Napa,  the  two  being 


connected  by  a  broad  paved  road,  in  e 

Elacea  elevated  above  the  marsh  with  greftt 
ibor.  Shai  is  a  well-built  town ;  and  the 
stream  which  runs  down  the  hill,  adds  greatly 
to  its  appearance,  llie  waters  are  collected 
into  pools  and  tanks  for  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  its  banks  are  connected  by  stone 
bridges  of  great  durability  ;  while  the  houses 
are  scattered  along  the  stec-p  sides,  inlcrmiiLed 
with  ledges  of  stone  and  trees  in  a  most  picta- 
rfsquc  manner.  The  palace  is  a  collection  of 
targe  boildiogs,  inclosed  and  defended  by  ■ 
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stone  wall  of  great  soliditj.    The  boildinge 

themselves  arc  of  an  ordinary  descriptioD ;  bat 
the  Sigbts  of  stone  steps,  the  ornameDted  tri- 
one  gatewaj's,  and  the  paved  coort^-yarda,  with 
detached  trees  and  arbors,  exhibit  some  skilL 

The  streets  of  Napa  aod  Shai  are  partly 
macadamized,  with  opeo  gutlcrB  at  their  sides ; 
some  of  them  are  wide  enough  for  carriage. 
The  road  between  these  two  cities  is  well 
paved  ;  bat  elsewhere  the  common  highways 
are  rough,  atony,  and  paiofal  to  the  feet ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  do  mending  since  Uiey 
were  mad&  The  markets  are  held  in  the 
squares  and  corncra  of  the  streeU,  and  present 
only  a  miserable  assortment  of  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  villages  are  often  prettily  situated ;  bat 
all  of  them  exhibit  proofs  of  the  poverty  and 
opOTcssion  of  their  inhabitants. 

Zfti  Peopte. — In  stature  the  natives  of  Lew- 
chew  are  below  their  neighbora ;  but  they  are 
compactly  built  and  welt-proportioned.  In 
general  uie  people  we  h^thy,  though  their 
countenances  iuoicate  the  depressing  ^ect  of 
unremitted  labor.  The  serious  aspect  of  the 
Lew-chewans  strikes  a  visitor  as  soon  as  he 
lands.  Groups  of  women,  with  children  aronnd, 
are  seen  along  the  highways.  The  wrinkled, 
grimmed,  and  care-worn  coimteuances  of  these 
poor  creatures  offer  a  melancholy  proof  of  their 
toil  and  exposure,  and  the  low  poeition  which 
thej  hold  in  society. 

The  color  of  the  Lew-chewans  is  a  pleasing 
reddish-olive  tint,  presenting  a  lighter  or  dark- 
er shade,  according  to  exposure.  In  general 
however,  it  is  darker  than  that  of  the  Chinese. 

ProdiitU  of  the  Sail. — The  greatest  part  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  and 
the  fields  show  abundant  evidence  of  the  un- 
ceasing toil  bestowed  npon  them,  in  which  the 
women  take  a  large  ahajsi  but  the  productions 
of  Lew-chew  are  less  Taried  than  those  of 
China  or  Japan.  Timber  and  fuel  are  sup- 
plied from  the  forests  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  among  which  the  camphor  and  tal- 
low-tree are  found. 

DvxJlings. — The  arrangement  of  a  Lew- 
chewan  dwelling  is  very  simple,  it  bebg  fitted 
only  for  a  warm  climate,  and  so  open  that  in 
the  latitude  of  26"  north  it  must  often  pro^e 
an  indifferent  shelter.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  a  double  row  of  posts,  on  its  sides,  about 
&w  feet  apart ;  and  beams  extend  across  to 
nssist  in  upholding  the  roof  in  the  centre. 
These  beams  and  the  rows  of  joists  running 
acrow,  as  well  as  the  inner  of  the  two  on  the 
outside,  are  provided  with  grooves,  in  which 
[Mncls  slide,  so  as -to  form,  when  closed,  the 
sides  of  the  house  and  the  division  of  the  rooms. 
The  floor  is  elevated  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  it  is  usually  covered  with  stuCfed 
mats  an  inch  thick,  on  which  are  sometimes 
spread  felt  carpets.  The  space  between  the 
outside  posts  forma  a  porch,  sheltered  frem  the 
rain.    In  unpleasant  weather  sashes,  covered 


withoOed  or  thin  paper,  are  Bhd  along  the  t» 

side  grooves,  imperfectly  supplying  the  plus 
of  glass,  and  fonushing  a  twilight  to  the  in- 
mates, who  warm  themselves  with  hranas  it 
charcoal.  The  porch  serves  many  porpcea} 
and  parts  of  it  are  partitioned  off  id  the  retr 
of  the  booses  ;  so  that  the  whole  establidUDMt 
is  under  one  roof,  and  can  be  thrown  into  «« 
room.  No  chairs  or  tables  are  seen  ia  tbs 
houses,  all  persons  eating  and  sleeping  upon 
soft  mats.     A    few  low  stands  are  lued  As 

iting-desks.  The  mats  and  felled  ctrpeti 
harbor  an  abundance  of  fleas ;  and  mtsqiiitM* 
annoy  the  inmates.  Bat  houses  of  the  Mtter 
"rt  are  cleanly. 

The  houses  are  usually  pUccd  within  nido. 
sures,  the  waits  of  which  s 

h,  and  sui 

Loealing  t 
yard  is  umially  at  the  end  of  a  short  lane  niB- 

fup  from  the  street ;  but  no  pa«H)7  on 
within. 
Dress. — The  dress  of  the  Lew-chewaas  con- 
sists of  loose  robes,  not  unlike  nightguwu, 
lapping  over  in  front,  and  secnred  t^  a  girdle. 
"?he  capaciouB  bosom  thns  made  is  oauUy 
iretty  well  filled  with  a  variety  of  p^xn, 
HMiks,  and  other  articles,  so  as  to  givE  the 
rearer  a  corpulent  appearance.  The  feet  are 
protected  by  grass  sandals,  fiistened  by  a  stHJ) 
passing  between  the  first  and  second  Ice.  1» 
women  are  always  modestly  drtssed.  Hie  nu 
wear  two  hair-pins  of  brass  or  while  copper  to 
secure  their  hair,  which  is  done  np  m  ■  cnl 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a  bow  above  tha 
coil,  through  which  the  large  pin  is  thrarti 
Mnch  time  is  daily  spent  in  arranging  and 
oiling  this  troeeean.  One  of  the  pins  bu  u 
ornamental  end,  like  a  flower,  nearly  an  \tA 
broad,  which  always  points  forward,  Tba 
other  is  not  much  unlike  a  skewer,  four  or  fire 
inches  lony,  and  thmst  in  sideways.  FaD«k« 
collect  their  hair  in  a  knot  on  the  side  of  tin 
head,  where  the  ends  ore  kept  from  blliw 
the  dioulders  by  a  skewer.  All  mamw 
en  tattoo  or  color  the  back  of  their  htods 
and  finmrs  blue.  Neither  sex  wear  any  head- 
dress; out  ofBcial  rank  ia  denoted  by  an  obloiif 
flat-topped  cap,  covered  vrith  red,  yellow,  pw^ 
plo  or  variegated  silk,  the  last  being  the  badge 
of  the  highiMt  In  rainy,  or  cold  weather,  an 
overcoat  of  thick  cotton,  forming  a  comfbrt* 
ble  defence,  b  worn  by  the  gentrv. 

icnguage.— The  language  of  these  islandBi 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Japanese,  diflfering  so  great- 
ly, however,  that  the  people  of  the  two  conn- 
triea  cannot  very  reamly  understand  ea™ 
other.  , , 

TIk  Aril  of  Li/V.— Workshops  are  foaod  in 
rions  places,  occupying  favorable  p<wtion« 
ar  the  markets ;  and  as  their  fronts  are  op™ 
to  the  street,  all  the  operations  of  the  workmen 
can  easily  be  seen.  The  mechanical  arts  « 
at  a  low  point  among  the  Lew-chewans,  JMB" 
ing  from  lieae  shops,  in  which  one  ««b  wm 
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and  manipoktions  strlkiDgly  resembling  tlkoee 
or  the  Chineae.  • 

Rdigion. — The  religion  of  the  Lew-chewona 
puiakes  of  that  of  their  two  oeirhborg,  Iroin 
whom  they  have  derived  most  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. They  bftve  aneeetral  worship,  the  ritoai 
of  which  ia  maialy  taken  from  toe  Chincee  ; 
from  whom  the  adoration  paid  to  Oontiicius  ia 
aisoderived.  ThetempleaareDomenHis.  Thcv 
are  among  the  beet  stractares  in  the  ialand, 
afiording  lodging-places  for  travelers  within 
their  precincta,  aa  well  as  dwelliogB  for  tiie 
priests.  The  latftr  possess  but  little  inSnenco 
ID  the  government;  bat  they  seem  to  receive 
a  good  support  from  devotees. 

Gotwrnmcnl. — The  govonment  is  a  heredi- 
taiy  monarchy ;  and  uie  political  institations, 
like  those  of  China,  are  founded  on  the  wriu 
ings  ot  Confueins  j  who  ia  highly  revered  here, 
aa  well  as  in  J^iwi,  as  a  wise  and  safe  gnido. 
TIm  kingdom  has  been  under  the  sway  of  the 
princes  of  Satzoma  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries. The  present  ho^tary  sovereign  of  the 
kingdom  ia  a  minor,  about  thirteen  years  old 
and  tlie  administration  of  a&irs  is  nominalli 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer  called  "  tsnng-I 
kwAo,"  or  general  saperinlwident,  nsnally 
known  as  the  r^eot,  assisted  by  three  others, 
called  "  pa-ching,"  or  tressoroH,  one  for  each 
of  the  prefectures  into  which  ttie  island  is 
dirided.  No  soldioa  or  arms  of  any  kind  are 
seen  in  the  streets.  The  power  of  the  govem- 
nwDt  seems  to  be  maintuned  by  means  of  a 
qstem  of  espionage,  in  which  the  geotry  act 
as  policemen,  their  dnty  being  to  mark  every 
thing  which  is  done  by  the  meanest  person. 
The  servile  fear  which  uie  ^stem  has  cfuiaed 
in  the  mind  of  the  lowest  be^ar,  rendering 
him  EogpicioDS  of  hb  n^bbors  and  kindred, 
stands  in  lien  of  the  actaial  presence  of  the 
officer. 

Fortign  PolUy. — The  Lew-chewans,  sitoated 
between  the  powerfol  empires  of  China  and 
Japan,  have  consnlted  their  safety  b^  a  sys- 
tem of  strict  non-intercourse ;  and  their  gentle 
dispoeition  has  led  them  to  exhibit  kindness  to 
•U  who  have  been  cast  on  their  shores,  or 
have  visited  their  ports,  prompted  in  a  measure 
too  by  the  conviction  that  kindness  had  no  re- 
prisals to  fear.  £'or  a  long  time  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independence  by  pay- 
ing homage  to  thdr  odghbors ;  but,  in  1609, 
the  Prince  of  Satzoma,  who  rates  in  the  south- 
wtstera  comer  of  E.iu-nD,  compelled  their 
sovereign  to  go  to  his  capital,  Eagosima,  and 
the  Bnbjects  to  pay  him  tribnte  and  receive 
his  tai-gatheret&--S.  Wells  Willumb,  in 
JUiunmory  Herald  for  Jwu,  1854,  abridged. 


Tbe  kind  hospitality  of  the  Lew-Chew  peo- 
le  to  British  and  American  vessels  which 

icll  at  their  islands,  or  were  wrecked  on 
llicir  coasts,  excited  a  deep  interest  in  their 
behalf  among  the  officers  of  the  British  navy ; 


tow 
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and  between  Febniary  1843  and  Dec.  1845, 
more  than  £1,000  were  r^sed  for  the  parpoee 
of  sending  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  £700  more 
inlB46;  and  a  Board  of  Tmstccs  was  appoint- 
ed to  manage  the  a^irs  of  the  mission.  Dr. 
Bettelheim,  a  converted  Jew,  a  physician,  and 
a  learned  man,  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  was  sent  out  iu  Sept  1845,  and 
arrived  at  Lew-Chew  in  January,  1846. 

He  was  met  on  board  the  vessel  which  con- 
veyed him  by  a  French  Catholic  missionary, 
who  greeted  him  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
Fearing  that  permission  to  sctlle  would  be  de- 
nied bim,  he  effected  a  landing  with  hia  wife 
and  his  effects,  by  getting  into  the  native 
boats  that  came  out  to  visit  the  ship.  The 
anlhoritiea,  however,  refused  to  give  him  leave 
to  remain,  pleading  poverty  and  scarcity  of 
food ;  and  be  was  requested  to  give  up  his  de- 
sign of  stopping,  and  to  embark  on  the  vcekcI 
that  brought  him.  But  this  he  declined  to  do, 
returning  a  good  present  for  an  answer. 

After  tbe  vessel  had  sailed,  he  wm  invited 
to  go  and  look  at  a  honse  intended  for  hia 
reeidcnce,  but  finding  it  low  and  <l<unp,  be  de- 
clined it,  and  waa  afterwards  shown  to  the 
temple,  an  old,  but  spacious  and  pleasantly 
situated  wooden  building,  wtiich  was  offered 
him  on  condition  that  tbe  keeper  of  the  idols 
should  reside  in  the  house,  the  idols  being 
screened  oGT  by  a  slidbg  partition  j  and  ho 
accepted  it  But  three  guard  stations,  with 
Gve  men  in  each,  were  arranged  near  the  house, 
under  pretence  of  protection,  but  really  for 
-  -lionage. 

For  about  a  year  he  was  able  to  carry  on 
missionary  operations,  maintaining  a  service 
in  his  own  house  with  hia  servants,  and  preach- 
ing to  the  people  as  he  met  them  in  the  streets. 
Crowds  gathered  around  him  wherever  he 
raised  his  humble  pulpit,  upon  a  stone,  or  on 
the  corner  of  a  street^  in  ue  market,  in  the 
roads  and  lanra,  or  elsewhere,  l^Tierever  he 
halted,  there  the  passers-bv  stopped,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  came  oat  to 
hear  him.  The  stalls  were  idle,  sellers  and 
buyers  forgot  their  trade,  while  apparently  en- 
gf^ed  in  a  higher  bnsincsB-  "  I  have  seen," 
says  Dr.  B.,  "  Uie  coolies  lay  down  their  bur- 
dens and  quietly  listen ;  laborers  lean  their 
heads  on  the  handles  of  their  rural  tools,  and 
rest  in  pensive  attention ;  thoroughfiires  were 
obstructed,  and  roedsand  open  places  rendered 
impassable  from  the  masses  of  the  people 
crowded  in  the  space  around  me ;  none  forbid- 
ding, none  driving  them  away,  much  less  pre- 
venting their  assembling." 

But  suddenly  all  was  changed.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  king  was  dead ;  bat  Dr.  B. 
thought  it  was  but  a  feint  to  jnstily  the  officers 
in  changing  their  coarse.  Immediately  all 
thin^  asEomcd  a  new  aspect.  On  the  verj;  duy 
iupposed  to  be  the  day  of  the  king^ 
was  assaulted  with  stones  and  sticks 
in  the  open  road,  and  hia  life  endangered.  Hia 
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ftppcnl  to  the  gorernment  was  oolj  met  bj  a 
denial  of  tbe  aaaanlt.  Soon  after,  the  people, 
who  used  to  crowd  aroand  him  whenever  he 
went  into  the  street,  now  ran  bom  him ;  and 
whenever  he  pafsed  throngh  a  street,  all  the 
shopa  were  closed,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
ot  the  houses  closed.  "  Piret  there  was  a  bus- 
tle, a  ruonme  here  and  there,  a  rattling  and 
clapping  of  shnttera,  doors,  and  windows,  as  if 
adevil  incarnate  had  come  in  their  wa;;  green 
grocers  deserted  their  stalls,  laborers  ceased 
their  work,  and  crews  left  their  bmila ;  women 
dragged  tbeir  children  in-doorg  in  such  haste 
and  fright  ea  made  them  scream  ont  when 
the^  saw  me  again  &r  oS.  Often  the  noise, 
confosioD,  and  bewilderment  rose  to  sach  a 
pitch  that  I  was  not  alwa}^  free  from  fear  my- 
self, and  almost  dreaded  to  walk  oat." 

All  his  appeata  to  the  Kovemment  were  in- 
effectual. It  seemed  to  be  a  concerted,  sys- 
tematic movement  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  drive  him  from  the  oountrj;  and  the 
people,  being  held  nader  an  oppreaaive  despot- 
ism, were  compelled  to  act  according  to  their 
orders.  This  course  of  incessant  anno;rance 
was  continued,  with  increasing  rigor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  writing  a  letter  to  Itev.  Dr.  Peter 
Parker,  of  China,  which  was  published  at 
Canton  in  1850,  from  which  this  statement  " 
derived. 

We  learn  from  recent  intelligence  that  Dr. 
Bettelheim  has  socceeded  in  maintaining  his 

fio^tion  at  Lew-Chew ;  and  a  layman,  after 
ftboring  seren  years  in  London  as  a  city  mis- 
sionarv.  has  been  sent  to  hia  assistance.  The 
visit  of  the  American  gqnadron  has  operated 
favorablv;  and  the  prospects  of  the  mission 
are  brightening.  Three  persons  have  received 
baptism  in  Napa ;  and  another  is  a  candidate 
for  the  same  privilege  at  Shuv. 

An  appeal  has  been  issued  by  the  committee 
having  charge  of  this  mission,  for  the  men  and 
the  means  of  a  speedy  enlargement  "The 
Lord,"  it  is  said,  "  seems  to  I>e  preparing  an 
open  door  for  entering  Japan ;"  and  "  the  ma- 
chinery and  materials  for  a  future  mission  in 
that  kingdom  are  in  preparation  at  Lew- 
Chew." 

LlBEBI  A :  A  republic  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  Its  civilized  popnlation,  consisting 
of  free  colored  people  and  emancipoted  slaves 
from  the  United  States,  and  their  descendants, 
native  Africans  reacned  from  slave  traders,  and 
a  few  other  natives  who  have  i>ecome  civilized, 
may  be  catimatcd  at  about  10,000.  Its  native 
popnlation,  entitled  by  treaties  to  protection 
and  the  moans  of  civilization,  and  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  when  civilized,  are 
supposed  to  be  two  or  three  handred  thousand. 

Gowrnment. — The  government  consisla  of  a 
presidouf  and  vlco-preddent,  elected  once  in 
two  years,  a  seuate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, chosen  by  the  people,  a  jadiciary,  aecre- 
torics  of  the  neceasary  departments,  and  oth« 
ci:ecutive  officers,  appointed  by  the  president 


times,  by  the  American  Colonixation  Societr, 
and  the  emigrants,  with  few  exceptioiB,  smt 
ont  at  its  expense.  The  government  wia  id- 
ministered  at  first  wbollv,  and  aftenmds  in 
part,  by  ofBcers  appointed  by  that  Bodetj,  till 
the  growth  of  tbe  colony  and  the  extent  of  its 
commercial  relations  required  the  establl^Diait 
of  an  independent  government,  which  Maid 
form  commercial  treaties  with  tke  several  pomn 
of  Europe.  By  advice  of  tM  Soeietj,  ttera- 
fore,  the  colony  proclaimed  its  ind^ioideiice 
Angost  24,  1817 ;  and  the  govmunent,  imte 
its  present  constitation,  was  organized  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  year.  It  has 
been  recognized  by  tbe  [nincipal  natioiB  of 
Christendom. 

fffuMtum.— Tbe  lawa  of  the  repnhlic  reqnin 
a  free  school  in  every  settlement,  and  pro- 
vide for  rwsing  money  to  defray  the  ejqecse 
At  present,  however,  the  whole  edocaticul 
eatabliahmeot,  including  the  primary  Bcbooll 
required  by  law,  at«  supported  by  vwioas  mis- 
ai on ary  societies  in  tbe  United  Stat«,»iKl» 
Ml  account  of  them  will  be  given  in  coimto- 
tion  vdth  the  several  micBions.  In  additicn  to 
these  the  leglslatorc  has  incorporated  a  college, 
and  given  it  a  valuable  tract  of  one  hakra 
acres,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Psnl^ 
about  twelve  miles  from  Monrovia  For  its* 
tabliahment  and  support,  funds  are  held  by  tha 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Edncatioo  in  ube- 
rio,  incorporated  by  the  Lc^^tore  of  Mwea- 
chusetts. 

.  The  provisions  tor  religions  iastnctiDD  un 
worship,  like  those  foredacation,are  Gonaeded 
with  the  several  missiom,  and  to  «  P"*.^* 
tent  supported  by  sodeties  in  the  Unittd 
States. 

ExUnt.—Tbe  name  LAeria,  however,  hu  » 
wider  application.  The  whole  conntry  tuowa 
by  that  name  extends  along  tbe  westera  wj* 
if  Africa,  from  Manna  Point,  laL  7°  iS'K. 
.ong.  12°  34'  W.,  to  the  river  San  Pedro,  M- 
4°  44'  N.,  long.  6°  37'  W.  Tte  entire  teogUi 
of  its  see-coast  is  abont  520  miles.  Of  tha 
coast  abont  390  miles,  extending  from  MuiM 
Point  on  the  north-west,  to  Grand  S«Bten, 
bclonga  to  the  republic  of  Liberia.  Tto  re- 
— inder  of  the  coast,  ei tending  about  IW  Bilo 
._  the  river  San  Pedro,  the  extreme  mtwn 
boundaiy,  belongs  to  Maryland  m  ^''^^ 
Its  civilized  aettJementE  were  phinted  by  U* 
Maryland  Colonization  Society.  Its  gorera- 
ment  has  always  been  entirely  distinct  ffoo 
that  of  the  repablic  It  has  liis  yW.  i?**' 
paraed  from  ita  colonial  state  to  that  of  ^^"^ 
al  independence.  These  two  "?"*''i^J°'f?: 
to  nnite  under  one  government.  In  ""^^ 
their  religious  interests,  they  are  alrwdy^™- 
and  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  '^^'J 
having  been  purchased  of  numeroos  small  (nMSi 
extends  inland  as  for  as  the  rights  of  the  «^ 
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eral  tribes  eiteaded ;  in  some  places,  sixty 
miles,  in  others,  only  foarteen.  From  Grand 
Cape  Mount  to  Grand  Seafers,  286  mites,  it 
averages  aboat  forty-five  miles  iq  widtb,  and 
contains  12,870  sgaare  miles,  or  8,236,80" 
acres.  If  the  remainder  averages  twenty  mih 
in  width,  which  a  a  low  estimate,  the  whole 
contaios  17,270  sqaare  miles,  or  11,052,800 
acres.  It  is  nearly  all  ansc«ptible  of  csltiTa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  low  estimate  of  its  fertility  ' 
say,  that  every  coltirated  acre  will, on  an  avi 
age,  fiirniah  the  necessaries  of  life  for  one  : 
InbitaDt  For  procuring  loxnries  or  acqairing 
wealth,  they  wonld  need  other  employments, 
or  larger  farms.  Settled  as  densely  as  Sierra 
Leone,  it  would  contain  1,740,000  inhabitants. 
Liberia  is  every  where  well  watered  by 
nnmetoDS  small  streams,  but  has  no  very  large 
rivers.  8and-bara  at  the  months  of  the  rivers 
prevent  the  entraace  of  large  vessels ;  and,  at 
aboat  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  their  navi- 

C"m  is  obstrocted  by  rapids.  Here  is  the 
of  the  mountain  range  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Niger,  the  great  river  of  Central 
Africa.  From  this  range,  spars  and  detached 
elevations  ran  down  tetweea  the  rivers,  in 
some  places  qoite  to  the  coast,  forming,  as  at 
Cape  Mount  and  Capo  Mesurado,  bold  pro- 
montories. According  to  the  best  information 
yet  obt^ned,  the  summit  of  tiiis  range,  beyond 
which  the  waters  flow  eastward  and  north- 
eastward into  the  Niger,  cannot  be  more  than 
150  or  200  miles  from  the  coast 

iiirScr*.— The  coast  is  deficient  in  natm-al 
liarbors ;  bnt  in  several  places,  good  harbors 
might  probably  be  coostnicted  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  whole  coaat,  however,  is  one 
continaona  roadstead,  where,  at  any  seasoD  of 
the  year,  ships  may  lie  at  anchor  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  Ehore,  and  landing-places  for 
boats  ocmr  as  often  as  ODce  in  five  or  ten  miles. 

Productions. — The  prodnctions  are  those  of 


gation.  Yuns,  sweet  potatoes,  cassada,  and 
other  esculent  roots,  are  easily  raised,  bs  arc 
oranges,  baoaoas,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
CoKe  is  indigeDoos,  of  several  varieties,  in-' 
eluding  the  Mocha,  as  are  also  several  varieties 
of  cotton.  Indigo  is  a  troublesome  weed. 
Another  native  production  is  the  Malagnette 
pepper,  or  "  Grains  of  Paradise,"  from  the 
Alwidsnce  of  which,  the  coast  was  formerly 
known  as  "the  Grain  Coast"  Suzar-cane, 
ginger,  and  arrow-root,  are  easily  cnttivated. 
FaUD-oil  is  mode  in  hirge  anantities,  and  cam- 
wood and  ivory  are  brougnt  from  the  interior 
for  exportation.    The  waters  furnish  fish  abnn- 


Oe  value  for  the  yoke,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry. 

ClimoU. — The  climate  is  a  healthy  one  for 

its  native  population ;  as  is  evident  from  their 

weltdeveloped,  vigorous  forms,  their  osoal  free- 
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dom  from  disease,  and  the  age  to  which  they 
live.  It  most,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the 
constitutions  of  their  descendants,  in  propor- 
tion as  the^  retain  the  constitntional  pecnnar- 
ities  of  their  ancestors.  Foreigners,  nowever, 
from  temperate  climates,  whatever  may  be 
their  ancestry,  must  undergo  an  acclimating 
fever,  within  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival 
To  this  mie,  the  exceptions  ore  too  few  to  be 
of  any  account.  The  f^ver  is  sometimes  vio- 
lent, and  even  fatal ;  but  in  mo6t  cases,  where 


the  constitution  « 
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and  yields  readily  to  judicious 
treatment ;  and  in  many,  it  is  very  slight,  not 
even  confining^the  patient  to  his  house  for  a 
single  day.  Wiite  men  never  become  per- 
fecfly  occtimBted  ;  thoogh,  with  pradence  and 
occasional  vimts  to  their  native  air,  tbey  have 
been  able  to  live  and  labor  uselnlly  for  five, 
ten,  and  even  twenty  years.  Visitors  may 
avoid  the  fever  by  spending  their  nights  on 
board  thdr  ships,  half  a  mile,  or  even  less, 
from  the  shore. 

Native  Inhabilaids. — IJberia  belongs  to  that 
division  of  Africa,  called  Nigritia  by  the 
Latin  geographers  ;  Belftd-es-Sudan — that  is, 
the  Land  of  the  Blacks — by  the  Arabs ;  and 
Gninea  by  the  Portuguese,  These  names  are 
unknown  to  the  natives,  and  tiie  last  is  of  un- 
known origin.  It  extends  eastward  across  tiie 
continent,  north  of  the  eqnator,  even  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  In  its  inhabitants,  the 
form,  featnres,  complexion,  and  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  negro,  ore  moat  perfectly  de- 
veloped. They  appear  as  slaves  on  some  of 
the  oldest  monnments  of  ancient  Egypt  Th^ 
were  carried  as  slaves  across  the  Great 
Desert,  and  sold  to  the  Carthaginians.  They 
have  always  l)een  hunted  and  seized  as  slaves 
by  the  Arab,  Moorish,  and  mixed  races  on  the 
Great  Desert  and  its  southern  border.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  wratcm  coast  by  the  Por- 
tngacse,  they  were  bought  and  carried  as  slaves, 
first  to  Europe,  and  ofterwards  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  American  continent.  This  last 
calamity,  however,  has  fallen  with  almost  equal 
weight  on  the  Zingian  or  Zambezan  races, 
south  of  the  equator.  So  far  as  is  known, 
tbey  have  alwapi  been  divided  into  nnmraons 
small  tribes,  ignorant  of  letters,  and  with  but 
slight  knowledge,  if  any,  of  some  of  the  sim- 
plest arts  of  civilization.  A  lai^  majority — 
a  well-infonned  writer  supposes  five-sixths-— of 
them  are  slaves.  Wives  are  bought,  worked 
a  slavra,  and  sold,  according  to  each  man's 
ibility  and  caprice.  Favorite  wives,  and  other 
laves,  sometimes  in  great  nnmbers,  are  killed 
u  sacrifice  on  the  death  of  a  king.  Slaves 
ire  sometimes  killed,  to  ^ve  solemnity  to  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty.  In  some  of  the  tribes, 
cannibalism  is  occasionally  practised ;  but  to 
a  less  extent,  probably,  than  in  some  of  the 
!Qngian  tribes  &rther  south. 

BrfigiOTL— See  Afrita,  Waiem. 

Diatotxry.—Ttia  first  discovery  of  this  coaat 
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or  which  we  have  taj  aotbeotic  uconot,  waa 
made  hj  Piedro  de  Ciotra,  in  U62.  He  waa 
io  the  employment  oF  the  Kiog  of  Fortngut, 
to  whom  Pope  Martin  V.  had  given  all  the 
territories  he  might  discover,  bom  Cape  Bo- 
jador  to  the  East  lodies,  to  be  conquciied  and 
"  recovered  to  Chrlat  and  his  church."  The 
nativee  had  never  seen  sliipsi  before.  The  few 
that  came  off  to  him,  16  miles  bcfond  Cape 
Uesarado,  in  caaocs  carrying  two  or  three 
each,  were  naked,  had  some  wooden  darts  and 
small  knives,  two  targets  and  three  bowa,  rings 
abont  their  ears  and  one  in  the  nose,  and 
teeth,  which  seemed  to  be  human,  strung 
aboat  tlieir  necks.  It  does  not  aopeai  that  he 
cairied  away  an;  of  them  as  slaves,  though 
that  practice  bad  been  followed  bj  meet  ex- 
plorers on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  since  it  was 
first  commenced  by  Antonio  Gonmlea,  in  1440. 

For  nearly  a  ccnturr  and  a  half  the  Portu- 
gneso  were  masters  of  this  coast  They  had 
forts  or  trading  houses  at  numerooa  points,  of 
which  Gallinas,  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Mcsorado, 
Jank  river,  Bestcrs  and  Saogwin  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  important. 

Save  TTodc—Tiie  slave  trade  to  the  West 
Indies  was  commenced  in  1503,  and  encour- 
aged by  edicts  of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  in 
1511,  and  of  Charles  V.,  in  1515.  From  that 
time  forward,  procnriug  slarea  from  the  na- 
tives and  selling  tliem  to  the  Spaniards,  was  a 
principal  branui  of  their  business.  Their  in- 
fluence was  so  predominaDt,  that  before  1600 
the  Portuguese  had  become  the  language  in 
which  business  was  usually  transacted,  and 
was  generally  understood  by  natives  who  bad 
dealings  with  foreigners. 

The  Pope's  Grant  not  recognjied.— The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  being  Protestants,  cared 
nothing  for  the  Pope's  grant  to  Portugal ;  and 
the  French  soon  learned  to  disr^ard  it,  claim- 
ing that  they  had  discovered  tne  coast  aud 
traded  at  Sestcra  before  the  Portuguese,  and 
even  as  early  as  1346.  The  English  took  the 
lead.  In  1553,  having  already  made  two  voy- 
wes  to  Morocco,  Thomas  ^V  indham,  Uiough 
t£e  Fortugncse  had  threatened  him  and  bb 
crew  with  death,  visited  the  whole  coast  from 
the  river  Sestcrs  to  Benin.  In  1554,  Captain 
John  Lok,  with  three  ships,  reached  Cape 
Mesurado,  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Benin, 
and  brought  home  "  ccrl^n  black  staves,"  the 
first,  eo  far  as  we  know,  ever  seen  in  England. 
In  1588,  the  English  "Airican  Company" 
was  incorporated  for  the  more  vigorous  pi-osc- 
cntionof  commerce  in  this  region.  The  Por- 
tngnese  did  what  they  could,  and  hired  the  na- 
tives to  do  what  they  could,  to  resist  these 
encroachments.  They  destroyed  the  ships  of 
the  intruders,  and  killed  or  enslaved  their  crews. 
But  by  1G04  they  were  driven  from  all  their 
posts,  from  Cupc  Mesurado  to  Cape  Pah 
«id  a  few  years  later,  the  Dutch  had  pofses- 
Rion  at  Cape  Mount,  and  the  English  at  Siarra 
Leone.     The   Portuguese,  however,   did   not 


wholly  quit  the  cotintr;. '  Being  drivai  fern 
the  coast,  some  of  them,  with  theii  mulatto 
descendants,  retired  inland,  and  mdetvored, 
with  some  success,  to  monopolize  the  trade  be- 
tween the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  were  giv 
dually  ioet  by  amalgamation  with  the  nstiro. 


of  the  coast,  we  have  no  particular  inforcci- 
tion ;  but,  as  tie  Pope  gave  them  the  connltv 
for  that  purpose ;  as  they  had  chapels  vH 
priests  at  all  their  settlements ;  as  we  bve 
accounts  of  their  efTorts  and  succea  at  Siem 
Leone  and  other  places ;  and  bs  they  «ie  eaii, 
when  driven  from  the  coast,  to  have  hnilt 
chapels  and  tried  to  make  converts  in  tin 
interior,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  eome  mA 
labors  were  performed.  From  them  the  i* 
tivea  probabfp  first  received  the  idea  of  a  Cre»- 
tor,  wuoee  existence  th^  admit,  thoagb  thty 
never  worship  him.  The  word  "  fetish,"  bj 
which  they  designate  a  consecrated  post  or 
any_  object  of  their  superstitious  reverence,  ia 
derived  from  a  Portuguese  word,  signi^ing  a 
charm,  such  as  witches  are  supposed  to  use. 
From  the  same  source,  they  may  have  rcwived 
the  term  "  devil,"  which  they  nppSy  to  the  ^ 
guised  chief  of  certain  nocturnal  o^«s.  The* 
are  the  only  remnants  of  their  religion  influ- 
ence, which  even  conjecture  can  now  delect 

Ckamcter  and  Infivenee  of  Trodm— Saw 
Tradt.— The  character  of  the  traders  to  this 
coast,  whether  Portuguese,  French.  English  * 
Dutch,  appears  to  have  been,  with  very  fe" 
exceotiona,  of  the  worst  kind.  Many  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  were  "  interlopers,'  tradiig 
there  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  own 
couutrits,  and  indeed  of  all  laws  whsterw. 
From  about  1600,  pirates  bcMu  to  mingle 
with  tUem,  and  the  crews  of  traders  someliiMS 
joined  the  pirates,  and  often  copied  Ibeir  ei- 
amples.  The  slave  trade  n^ed  with  i""^ 
ing  violence.  Not  only  were  slaves  bongbt 
of  the  natives,  and  wars  excited  for  the  wu-. 


ricd  OS,  whenever  it  could  be  done  withont  too 
much  danger.  The  custom  of  "panyarmg. 
that  is,  alluricg  an  individual  beyond  m 
reach  of  protection,  and  then  seiziiig  •"in  ^^ 
her  as  a  slave,  became  common ;  and  the  nt 
gro  trader  who  was  employed  to  panjar  na 
countryman  one  day,  was  sometimes  panyarea 
himself  the  nest.  From  1688  to  "*2it 
power  of  the  "  buccaneers  "  in  the  ^^vJT 
dies  was  broken,  and  they  were  dispcisw- 
They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  Oceans,  and  in  Western  Afnw, 
for  abont  30  years,  were  one  of  the  strongw 
powers.  Besides  other  places,  ihey  sevcjw 
times  plundered  Sierra  Leone,  which  ««sone 
of  their  favorite  rcsorU.  They  held  the  taj 
next  south  of  that  cape  for  seven  je*"'*^" 
1730,  they  were  broken  up  by  the  Frew* 
Meanwhile,  the  Genoese  first,  and  then  uw 


ncDch,  obt^ed  the  ezclnsiTe  priTJI^  of 
fDrnidiing  negro  slaves  for  the  Spanish  colo- 

Dtes.  la  1713,  the  English  govemmeat,  by 
tiie  famoos  Aasieoto  treat;,  obtained  it  for  the 
Sonth  Sea  Company  for  thirty  years.  What 
mnltitodea  were  sold,  aod  how  profitably,  may 
be  iadged  from  the  fact,  that  in  1139  fin^laod 
sold  out  the  remaining  roar  years  lo  Spain  for 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds — nearly  half  ~ 
million  dollars. 

Under  such  inflaenoes,  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  Datives  became  such  that, 
1730,  not  a  single  European  factory  was 
operation  on  the  whole  coast  of  what  is  n 
Liboia ;  traders  found  it  dangcrona  to  go 
shore;  and  trade  was  carried  on  by  sailing 
along  the  coast,  and  commg  to  anchor  where 
the  natives,  by  building  a  nre,  indicated  that 
they  .hod  slavea  or  other  articles  for  sale.    This 
state  of  things  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
little   diaoge,  to  the   close  of  that  century. 
The  testimony  concerning  the  character  of  the 
Edave  trade,  laid  before  toe  British  Parliumc 
from  1791  to  1807,  showed  that  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  slaves  were  collected  and  kept  for 
shipment  in  factories  ]  but  on  the  "  windward 
coast,"  where  IJberia  now  is,  "  every  tree  was 
a  bctor^,"^d  ships  stopped  and  traded  wher- 
ever a  sigoal  was  made. 

Origin  and  Histaru  of  the  Coloay. — About 
the  year  1770  the  celebrated  theologian,  Rev. 
Samoel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  began  to 
preach  against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
April  7, 1773,  he  called  on  his  neighbor,  Eev. 
Ezra  Stiles,  afterwards  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lie, for  coDversation  on  his  design  "  to  make 
Borne  oeETo  ministers,  and  send  them  to  Gui- 
nea." Tnece  were  two  yonng  natives  of  Africa 
in  his  church,  wham  he  wished  to  cducat/i  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Stiles  thonght  there  might 
be  some  prospect  of  aaccesa  if  thir^  or  forty 
were  Bent,  and  a  society  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose. ITiey  "  left  the  matter  to  further 
thonght."  August  31,  1773,  they  published 
a  circular,  asking  contribution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  young  men.  The  plan  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  ministers  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mosa,  by  uiose  of  seventi  counties  in 
Connecticut,  and  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  llie  voung  men  left  New  York  for 
Princeton,  to  oe  educated,  Nov.  21, 1774,  and 
three  days  after,  bills  were  drawn  on  a  gentle- 
man in  London  for  fifty  pounds  sterlmg,  of 
which  thirty  pounds  were  given  by  the  Kdin- 
burgh  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, and  five  pounds  by  some  one  in  London ; 
and  affiuraoces  were  received,  both  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  that  more  woold  be  given, 
if  needed.  Aboot  as  much  more  was  raised  in 
America,  besides  one  hundred  dollars  for  which 
Ur.  Hopkins  had,  sofne  veara  before,  sold  a 
slave,  and  which  be  now  aevotcd  to  this  pnr- 

When  the  plan  of  connecting  a  colony  with 
tlio  mission  was  first  folly  adopted,  and  how 
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tax  it  was  nnderatood  by  (Mintributors  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  America,  is  not  known. 
April  29,  1764,  Mr.  Hopkins  SBya,  it  "  haa 
bwn  on  foot  for  some  time,"  This,  it  was 
thonght,  would  not  only  be  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  should  return  to  their  native  conn- 
try,  but  would  do  much  to  atop  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  Introduce  Christianity  into  Africa. 

March  7, 1787,  his  friends  knew  that  he  had 
been  desirous  to  attempt  such  a  settlement 
"  for  years."  He  was  glad  lo  learn  that "  cer- 
tain  FiiendB  and  other  Dissenters  in  Britain 
have  joined  to  carry  this  desijfn  into  execu- 
tion," on  the  plan,  as  be  suppoaod,  of  "  the  late  . 
Dr.  Fother^ill,"  Dr,  William  Thornton,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  had  been  in  Newport  some 
weeks,  proposing  to  form  such  a  settlement 
with  free  blacks  from  New  England.  A  num- 
ber volunteered  to  go  with  him ;  but  the  at- 
tempt failed  for  want  of  funds,  perhaps,  be- 
cause others  thonght,  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  that 
Dr.  Thornton,  though  "an  honest  man,"  was 
"too  flighty  and  unsteady  to  be  the  head"  of 
such  an  enterprise. 

In  that  year,  1787,  Granville  Sharp  and 
other  Britidi  philanthropists  commenced  the 
'colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  some  hundreds  of 
colored  people  from  America,  who  had  served 
in  the  British  army  during  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence. After  some  reverses  it  has  grown 
to  a  colony  of  more  than  fifty  thonsand  in- 
habitants, 

Tbe  same  year,  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States  was  formed,  by  which  the  seve- 
ral States  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing the  slave  trade  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1789,  Dr,  Hopkins  wrote  to  Granville 
Shaqi,  to  learn  whether  colonists  from  Ame- 
rica could  be  received  at  Sierra  licone,  and  . 
also  whether  the  character  and  government  of 
that  colony  were  such  that  he  could  recom- 
mend it.  He  was  then  acquainted  with  "  a 
number  of  religions  blacks."'  who  were  ready 
to  form  a  church,  with  one  of  their  own  onm- 
lier  as  pastor,  and  to  settle  in  Africa,  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  and  civilization,  and  to  re- 
ceive others  who  might  wish  to  emigrate^ 
In  1791  he  wished  the  Emancipation  Society  , 
in  Connecticut  to  embrace  this  object  in  its 
charter.  In  a  sermon  against  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  May  17, 1793,  and  more  fiilly  in 
its  nppendii,  he  urged  almost  precisely  the 
same  plan  of  colonizing,  which  has  since  been 
carried  out.  In  1799.  in  the  last  work  ho 
ever  pubiished,  he  expressed  the  same  desires, 
and  the  same  hopes  that  they  would  yet  be  ro- 

The  emoncipatioD  of  slaves  and  their  colo- 
nization in  some  port  of  America  had  been  a 
favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Jeflereon,  and  others  in 
Virginia,  aa  early  as  1786,  and  probably  ear- 
lier. In  the  antnmn  of  1800,  an  extensive 
and  dangerona  conqiiracy  was  discovered 
among  the  slaves  in  and  around  Bicbmond. 
Unwilling  lo  put  so  many  to  death  for  soch  a 
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evoBB,  the  Rooee  of  Delegates,  December  31, 

in  secret  sefflion,  requested  the  Governor  to 
correspoDd  with  tUe  President  of  the  Uaited 
States  as  to  procoring  toad  ont  of  the  State, 
to  which  they  might  be  remoTed.  The  corres- 
pondenee  contiuaed  till  180S,  and  the  plao 
was  Eo  modified  as  to  express  a  prefcreocc  for 
Africa  as  a  place  of  a  settlement,  bat  without 
BOTereignty,  and  to  inclnde  free  blacks  and 
slaves  who  mizht  be  emancipated.  The  Fro- 
udent,  Mr.  Je&ersoo,  applied  to  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  to  receive  the  proposed  colon- 
isU,  brt  was  refused. 

In  1801,  Congreae  J)a39cd  an  act  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  after  the  end  of  that 
year.  Neatly  all  the  States  had  prohibited  it 
many  years  before.  PrevionH  acts  had  forbid- 
den American  utizens  to  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween foreign  countries.  The  same  year  the 
British  government,  moved  by  evidence  of  the 
natnre  of  the  trade,  coilecl^  principally  at 
Sierra  Leone,  abolished  the  traffic  by  British 
Bnbjects. 

About  1810,  SamncI  J.  Milla  and  others, 
theological  students  at  Andover,  began  to  col- 
lect  information  concerning  ttie  colored  people 
of  the  United  States,  bond  and  free,  and  were 
soon  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
words  often  used  by  Milla,  "  we  most  take 
oftbem,  or  they  will  ruin  us."  They  endea- 
vored to  roose  attention  to  the  sabjcct  by  the 
press,  and  by  correspondence  and  convetBation 
with  leading  men.  Mills  thonght  of  coloniz- 
ing them  north  of  the  Ohio,  bnt  some  of  bis 
associates  early  saw  that  any  colony  on  thiB 
continent  would  soon  be  overrun  by  white 
people,  and  would  be  a  feilure.  This  was  one 
principal  object  for  which  ho  afterwards  re- 
sided some  time  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  pro- 
cored  the  establishment  of  the  "African 
school "  at  Parsippany. 

Aboat  1811,  Captain  Paul  Cufibe,  a  colored 
man  of  New  Bedford,  carried  38  colored  emi- 
frrants  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  his  own  vessel,  and 
thirty  of  them  at  hi»i  own  expense.  This 
movement  was  to  have  been  more  extensive, 
bnt  it  was  stopped  by  the  war  of  1812.  Ann 
Mifflin,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Pecn^l- 
vuiia,  advocated  a  colony  in  Africa.  Her 
views  were  conununicated  to  Mr.  Jefierson, 
who  expressed  his  warm  approbation  in  1811. 
FebraaiT  16, 1815,  the  Eev.  Robert  Finley, 
D.  D.,  of  New  Jerwy,  wrote  to  a  friend,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  of  an  attempt  to  found  a  co- 
lony of  colored  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
tn  February,  1616,  General  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  of  the  Vii^nia  House  of  Delegates. 
became  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
that  bouse  in  1800-1805,  and  pledged  himself 
to  renew  the  subject,  if  he  should  be  re-elected 
at  the  next  seffilon.  He  soon  after  communi- 
cated the  facts  and  his  intention  to  two  friends, 
Elias  B.  Caldwell  and  Francis  S.  Key,  of 
Washington,  who  pledged  their  cooperation. 

The  same  year,  probably  towards  it«  close, 


the  first  meeting  preparatory  to  forming  t  Co- 
lonization Society,  was  holden  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
College.  In  Decemoer,  Dr.  Finley  viated 
Washington,  and  consulted  with  EUas  B. 
Caldwell,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Francis  6.' 
Key,  who  encooraged  him  to  call  a  public 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  holden  Deconber 
23.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Mercer,  yet  unacqnainted 
with  Dr.  Finley,  and  ignorant  of  his  plans, 
redeemed  liis  pledge.  His  resolntion  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Honse  of  Delt^tes  on  the 
12th,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  14th.  and 
passed  on  the  23d.  The  Constitntion  of  the 
Society  was  adopted  Dec.  28,  1816,  and  the 
officers  elected  Jan.  1, 181T.  Samnel  J.  Hills 
was  one  of  the  or^nal  memben,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thornton  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Mana^is. 

The  society  owed  its  origin,  therefore,  to  the 
union  of  the  various  influences  which,  in  Bbode 
Island,  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  Jenej,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Tirginia.  had  been  tend- 
ing towards  such  a  lesult  for  nearly  half  & 
century. 

In  iei7,Samnd  J.MillaandEbenezer  Bur- 
gess were  sent  to  Africa,  to  find  a  place  for  a 
colonv.  They  selected  a  place  on  Sherbro 
Islanu,  or  the  adjacent  contuent,  near  where 
the  Mcodi  mission  now  is.  In  visiting  Pwil 
Cufice,  preparatory  to  this  voyage.  Mills  took 
a  severe  cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  died  on  his  voyage  home. 

January  21, 1820,  the  first  colonists,  89  id 
number,  embarked  on  board  of  the  Elisabetli, 
at,  New  York.  After  an  unsoccessDU  attempt 
to  settle  on  Sherbro  Island,  in  which  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  an  efibrt  to  purchase  a 
location  in  the  Bassa  country,  wliich  wag  de- 
feated t^  the  attachment  of  the  natives  to  the 
slave  trade,  Cape  Mcsarado  was  purchased, 
December  15,  1821.  The  colonists  arrived 
January  7,  actj  were  landed  on  a  low  island  ia 
the  river,  from  vhich,  in  a  few  mouths,  under 
the  conduct  of  Elijah  Johnson,  one  of  their 
own  number,  who  had  l>ecn  left  as  a  temporary 
Governor,  they  removed  to  the  Cape. 

Before  this  time,  slave^raders  had  b^un  to 
reestablish  factories  on  the  coast  In  1813, 
tlion^h  the  trade  hod  t>een  abolished  by  act  of 
Parliament  from  the  beginning  of  1808,  tiro 
British  sabjects,  Bostock  and  McQuinn,  bad 
one  on  Cape  Meeorado,  and  in  June  his  Mmt 
jesty'a  ship  Thais  sent  40  men  on  shwe,  who^ 
after  a  battle,  in  which  one  of  tluir  nnmber 
killed,  entered  the  bctoiy  and  c^tar«d 
its  owners.     The  trade,  howevo',  etiU  coo- 

Mittions  rn  Libena. — There  had  been  oite 
attempt  at  miagionary  labor  in  this  r^ioo. 
Mr.  John  Brereton  Gates,  with  William  Taue- 
ba  and  William  Davis,  two  converted  natives, 
the  latter  a  Basse,  rescued  from  a  alave-tiader,' 
sp«it  February,  March  and  April,  1819,  ia  a 


joornej  &om  Sierra  Leone  to  the  St  Jolm' 
river.  At  Sn^ry,  near  Grand  Cape  Mount, 
ft  plot  was  Uid  to  rob  them,  wliicb  on\j 
amounted  to  Blcaling  a  liat,  for  which  they  fol- 
lowed and  arrested  the  wrong  maa,  aad  had  to 
^y  a  line  of  "  three  bare,"  or  82  25.  At  Little 
(Jape  Monnt,  a  plot  whs  laid  to  rob  and  mnr- 
dur  Mr.  Gates  on  his  way  to  Cane  Meaarado  ; 
but  Tamba  nnderatood  ouough  of  the  lBO|uage 
to  detect  it,  aud  it  was  abandoned.  On  an 
isbnd  in  tbe  Mesorado  river,  the;  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  John  S.  Mill,  a  malatto 
slaTC-trader  who  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
kud.  Uill  had  houses  on  Uie  Cape,  which  lie 
sold  when  the  Cape  was  purchased.  August 
25, 1824,  he  engaged  as  Secretair  of  the  Col- 
ony, under  Governor  Ashmun.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office  well  till  September  30, 
when,  tired  of  civilized  life,  he  returned  lo  bia 
former  babils,  aod  nothing  has  siuce  been 
heard  of  him.  At  some  places,  esjXKially 
among  the  Bhesbs,  tbe  kings  professed  a  will- 
ingacas  to  recdre  missionaries ;  but  Mr.  Gates 
thought  that  only  white  missiooaries  would 
command  re^Kct  eooogh  ta  be  succcssfuL 
He  auflered  much  from  tbe  fever  od  his  jour- 
ney, and  died  in  a  few  montha  after  his  return. 
The  first  American  mlssionoiy  in  Liberia 
was  Lot  Cary,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  had 

Surchaacd  hioseif  and  children  for  $850.  In 
815,  more  than  a  year  before  the  Colonization 
Society  was  formed,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
forming  7%^  African  Missionary  aoctely,  \a 
Richmond,  Ya.  In  fivo  vears  that  society  had 
raised  about  S700,  which  had  been  espcndcd 
in  aiding  missions  in  Africa.  Having  read 
the  report  of  Mills  imd  Burgess,  Gary  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work.  He  resigned 
tbe  pastoral  c^re  of  a  Baptist  church  of  nearly 
800  memben,  and  accepted  that  of  a  mission- 
M'y  church,  composed  of  himself  and  wife, 
Colin  Teage  and  wife  and  sou  Hilary,  and 
Joseph  Langford  and  wife.  Gary  and  Colin 
Teage  were  appointed  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety, embarked  in  February,  and  arrived  in 
Sierra  Leone  March  8.  LS21.  Here  Cary 
jprcachcd  ta  Each  as  coald  andctatand,  and 
started  a  missioD  among  the  Mandingoea.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  that  took  possession  of 
Cape  Mesurado.  The  absolute  necessity  fc 
his  services  as  magistrate,  phj^ician  and  pa 
tor  among  the  colouists,  detained  him  froi 
systematic  labor  among  the  bcathen,  till  h 
death,  by  casualty,  November  10.  1S28.  Te^  . 
before  June,  1S25,  he  bad  establisbed  at  Mon- 
rovia, a  miasionarv  school  for  native  children 
nnd  aboat  a  year  before  hie  death,  was  enabled 
to  establish  another  oesr  Grand  Cape  UounL 
Here,  John  Revey,  afterwards  a  distinguished 
Baptist  pr«acher  aud  Colonial  Secretary  i' 
Gape  Falmas,  was  for  a  time  the  teacher  ;  an 
one  of  his  pupils,  a  few  y^rs  afterwards,  ii 
vented  the  syllabic  alphabet  in  which  tha  f™ 
laognage  has  been  extensively  written  and 
read  for  nearly  20  ycAr&    C&cy  was  alknred, 
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before  his  death,  to  rejoice  over  a  Ibw  conver- 
sions from  heathenism. 

In  March,  1625,  and  in  May,  1827,  Mr. 
Ashmun,  governor  of  tbe  colony,  issued  earn- 
est appeaS  for  missions  to  be  established  in 
Liberia ;  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  natives, 
bat  as  necessary  lo  preserve  the  colonists  tliem- 
selves  from  subsiding  into  barbarism.  His 
first  appeal  reached  tne  venerable  Blumhardt, 
of  the  MisaionaiT  Seminary,  at  Basle,  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  and,  aJtcr  some  correspondence,  five 
yoong  men  commenced  special  preparation! 
foi'  tbe  mission.  About  the  close  of  this  year, 
tbe  Rev.  Calvin  Holton  was  ordained  at 
Beverly,  Mas.,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Board  to  Lib^ia.  He  embarked  at  Boston, 
.lanuary  4, 1826,  in  the  brig  Vine,  with  thirty^ 
four  emigrants,  mostly  from  Rhode  Island. 
Before  embarkation,  eighteen  of  them  were 
organized  into  a  church,  of  which  Newport 
Gardner  and  Salmur  Nubia,  two  of  tbe  native 
Africans,  whom  Dr.  Hopkins  had  selected  in 
their  youth  to  be  educated  as  missionaries, 
were  chosen  deacons.  This  eipedition  proved 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  respect  to  lib 
and  health,  ever  sent  to  that  country.  Mr. 
Holton  lived  only  to  July  23,  yet  he  had  al- 
ready done  mnch  towards  giving  system  to  tbe 
means  of  edncation,  both  among  colonists  and 
natives. 

Of  the  Swiss  missionaries  from  the  Basle 
Seminary,  Messrs.  Handt  and  Sessing  arrived 
at  Monrovia,  December  21,  1B2T,  and  tbe 
others  a  few  months  later,  l^tr.  Wulff  died 
December  22, 1828.  Sickness  compelled  Mr. 
Hegcle  to  leave,  and  Mr.  Sessing  was  obliged 
to  accompany  bim.  llii^arrivM  in  England, 
May  T,  1829.  Mr.  Handt  left  the  service  of 
the  Society,  and  commenced  an  independent 
mission  near  Gape  Mount.  Only  Mr.  Kiss- 
ling  remained.  Mr.  Sesung  soon  returned 
with  his  wife,  Mr.  Bnbrer,  Mr.  Graner,  and 
Mr.  Dietschy  who  was  lo  reside,  as  secnlar 
saperiotendent,  in  a  house  at  Monrovia,  be- 
queathed to  the  mission  by  Gov.  Ashmun ; 
while  the  principal  seat  of  missionary  labor 
was  («  be  at  Bassa  Cove.  They  visited  tlie 
United  States  on  their  way,  and  attended  pub- 
lic meeting  and  received  pecuniary  aid  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Messrs. 
Sessing  and  Bnbrer  sailed  early  in  Dea.  and 
tbe  others  a  few  weeks  later,  arriving  at  Mon- 
rovia March  4,  1830.  There  Mr.  Graner  died. 
May  12.  Mr.  Sessing  remained  for  a  time, 
and  opened  an  orphan  school ;  bat  he  eooB 
removed  to  the  older  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
where,  as  fae  believed,  the  native  mind  was 
better  prepared  to  profit  \tj  missionary  bbors. 
With  bis  removal,  the  mission  seema  to  have 
bceu  closed.  Nothwithstanding  its  short  du- 
ration and  many  interraptions,  its  beneficial 
inSnence  is  still  felt  It  did  much  to  form 
some  of  tbe  best  minds  in  libena,  and  some  of 
its  native  pupils  are  still  naefbl  misionary 
laboreis. 
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IICHTENFELS-LONDON  MBSIONAHT  SOCIETT. 


Of  mlssiona  eabscqucntlj  established,  ac- 
counts trill  be  round  under  the  head  of  Africa, 
Western. — Rev.  .Tosepu  Tracy. 

"LICHTENFELS:  The  first  station  ocen- 

!iiod  b»  the  Mordviaos  in  the  south  of  Green- 
and.  It  ia  situated  on  an  island,  about  three 
miles  from  the  raaio  oceau,  and  at  an  eqnal 
distance  from  the  Danish  factor;  at  Fisher's 
Bay. 

LiGHTENAU  :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Greenland,  four  miles  from  Lich- 
tcnfols, 

LIFU :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
is  astation  of  the  London  Missionary  Societv. 

LISHUANI :  A  station  of  the  Weslcraus 
amODg  tbe  Griquoe,  Basutos,  and  Mantalees, 
South  Africa. 

IJTITZ :  A  station  of  the  Moravians  in 
Jamaica,  W,  I. 

UlTLE  BASSA  :  A  villi^  new  Edina 
in  Liberia,  and  a  station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  among  the  Boasas  on  the  west- 
ern 'Mmst  of  Africa. 

WVERPOOh  (Australia.-)  This  t«wn  was 
founded  about  26  years  ag^o  by  Gov,  Macquar- 
rie,  and  for  some  time  its  existence  was  only 
indicated  bva  post,  with  the  inscription,  "This 
is  Liverpool."  It  now,  however,  ^>eak3  for  it- 
self; and  though  not  situated  in  a  very  fertile 
country,  yet  affording  a  ronte  to  the  fine  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and 
Argyle,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  bustle, 
and  daily  increasing  in  importance.  It  is  oc~ 
copied  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

LODIANA  :  The  principal  station  of  the 
Presbylerian  Board  in  Northern  India.  The 
city  is  sitdated  on  the  rircr  Sutlej,  in  lat.  30° 
55'  N.  and  long.  ISa  4B'  B.  It  is  1 ,170  miles 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  an<J  US  south-east  from 

LOMBOE :  One  of  the  lesser  Sanda  Is- 
lands, in  the  Indian  Arehipclapo. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETT : 
The  formation  of  the  London  Miesionary  Soci- 
ety was  one  of  tlie  grandest  enterprises  of  the 
age.  It  bad  for  its  object,  not  tbe  conversion 
of  the  heathen  to  any  particular  form  of 
ehurch  order  or  government,  but  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  leaving  it  to  the  minds 
of  those  whom  God  might  "  call  iota  the  fel- 
iowflhip  of  bis  Son  among  thera  to  assume  for 
themselves  such  form  of  church  government  as 
to  th«D  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God." 

In  the  year  1794,  the  minds  of  British  Chrie- 
tians  were  turned  towards  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions by  an  Address  to  Eva^licaf  DisseBters, 
published  in  the  London  Evangelical  Maga- 
Kine,  which  eicited  considerable  interest,  and 
led  to  a  meeting  with  a"  view  to  the  formation 
of  a.  society,  which  was  held  on  the  4th  of 
November.  It  conasted  of  "a  small  bnt 
glowing  and  harmonious  circle  of  ministers  of 
various  connectious  and  denominations." 


the  month  of  January,  1795,  an  "  Addreas  to 
Christian  Miniat»«  and  all  other  Friends  oif 
Christianity,  on  the  subject  of  Missions  to  tlw 
Heathen ,"  was  drawn  np  and  sent  as  a  circular 
U)  varioiia  persons,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  London  tbtt 
ensuing  summor  for  tlic  purpose  of  organiiiBg 
a  Missionary  Society. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  a  nonber  of  miii- 
islers  convened  in  tbe  city  of  London,  and 
"  appointed  a  committee  of  conespondesce  to 
collect  tbe  sentimcDla  of  their  brethren  in  tbe 
country  relative  to  the  great  plan  andt?  con- 
templation." A  circular  letter  addreffied  to 
ministers  waa  drawn  op,  acquainting  them 
with  the  plan  and  object  of  the  propo^  Boci- 
ety,  and  reqnesting  them  to  commnoicate  it  to 
Iheir  congregations,  and  to  send  delegates  (a 
the  general  meeting.  The  time  appointed  tor 
tbe  convention  was  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th 
days  of  September.  On  the  evening  preceding 
the  meeting,  a  consultation  "  was  held  by  & 
numerous  and  highly  reKpectuble  afaemblyof 
minislfrs  friendly  to  the  proposed  insUtatioD. 
Several  interesting  letters  from  ministers  and 
private  Christians  approving  of  the  formation 
of  a  society  were  read  to  the  neetinc',  and  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uaweis  of 
Aldwinkle.  Tbeexercises  were  concluded  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  uid  the 
assemWy  broke  up  with  a  feeling  of  delight 
which,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  "the 
highest  gratification  of  sensoaJity,  avarice, 
ambition,  or  party  seal  could  Dever  have  in- 
spired." The  following  day  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Haweie  ddivercd  a  highly  aoimatlag  discourse 
from  Markxvi.  15, 16,t«alirge  congi^atioD 
assembled  at  Spa-fields  chapel.  At  the  close  of 
the  public  exercises,  a  large  number  of  nunis- 
ters  and  laymen  formed  themselves  into  a  sod- 
ety.  In  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bev.  G.  Burder,  and,  ou  the  three  sab- 
sequent  daj-s,  sDcccffiive  meetings  were  held,  iB 
different  parts  of  the  city,  at  which  the  cause 
of  missions  was  pleaded  with  solemnity  and 
earnestness.  The  (^ect  of  these  meetings  both 
upon  the  ministers  and  people  was  most  napp^. 
"The  unanimity  and  fervor  of  the  assembly  ux 
entering  upon  this  mateet  of  all  schemes — 
the  evaneeliEing  of  tnc  world — created  Imrsta 
of  joy  whieh  nothing  could  eipreea  but  teara. 
The  Christian  world  seemed  to  awake,  as 
from  a  dream,  wondering  that  they  could  batv 
Ween  so  long  asleep,  while  the  ifroaes  of  • 
dying  world  were  calling  npon  them  t«t  th» 
(ifospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Another  eoa^itn- 
tion  that  rendered  these  seaeoas  inespressiblj 
delishtfol  was  the  visible  nnion  of  ChristianB 
of  all  denominations ;  who,  for  the  firet  time, 
forgetting  their  party  prejudices  and  partiali- 
ties, assembled  id  the  same  place,  sang  the 
same  hjmns,  united  in  the  same  prayers,  »ni 
felt  themselves  one  in  Christ" 

The  condition  of  membership  in  this  Socie- 
ty is,  a  euhecriptioo  of  a  certUD  amount  to  lis 
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fnods.  Ita  proceedings  are  coadncted  hj  t. 
Bo&rd  of  Directors,  Wno  hold  montblj  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  treasurer  and  secretaries, 
ministers  who  are  annual  subscribers,  and  the 
officers  of  anxiliaries  are  entitled  to  ¥ot& 
Committees  are  allowed,  bat  their  acta 
valid  till  ratified  at  a  monthly  meeting  ;  and 
the  directors  ore  not  allowed  to  make  an  ei- 
penditore  exceeding  £500  withont  calling  a 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  its  members  beL^aa  to  agitate  the  im- 
portant qnestioD,  "  In  what  part  of  the  world 
they  should  commence  their  work  of  mercy  f" 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  among  its  most 
liberal  supporters,  was  reaneated  to  prepare  a 
"  Memorial "  apoo  the  sabject,  whicn  was  de- 
livered at  Snrrey  Chapel.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  he  says,  "The  field  before  ns  is 
immense !  0  that  we  could  enter  at  a  thoo- 
saod  gates!  that  every  limb  were  a  tongue, 


and  every  tonfrae  a  trumpet,  to  spread  the 
joyfnlsouod.  Where  so  considerable  a  par'  "' 
the  habitable  globeon  everyside  calls  for 


efforts,  and  tike  the  man  of  Macedonia  erica, 
'  Come  over  and  help  as,'  it  is  not  a  little  diffi- 
cult ti>  decide  at  what  part  to  btgin."  He 
(ben  drew  a  comparison  oetween  the  climates, 
the  governments,  the  Inoguagc,  and  the  reli- 
gions of  heathen  conntries,  and  concluded  that 
of  all  the  "dark  places  of  the  earth"  the 
Sonth  Sea  Islands  presented  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties, and  the  lairest  prospect  of  success. 

Such  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  dis- 
cotuse,  and  by  the  glowing  representations 
which  had  been  made  respecting  the  newly  dis- 
covered regions  in  the  South  Seas,  that  the 
directors  determined  to  attempt  a  miasion  to 
these  islands,  and  immediately  began  to  raise 
subscriptions,  to  examine  and  select  mission- 
aries, and  to  make  preparations  for  the  voya^. 
At  length  a  ship  was  purchased,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1796,  tweotj-nine  miagionaries,  several  of 
whom  had  wives  and  children,  embarked  at 
London  on  board  the  Duff,  commanded  by 
Captain  Jam^  Wilson,  who  had  retired  sev- 
eral years  previous  from  the  East  India  service, 
but  who  now  kindly  ottered  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ventoroDs  voyage.  Go  the  23d  of  September 
they  took  their  final  leave  of  England. 

The  missions  of  this  Society  have  since  been 
extensively  prosecuted  in  the  South  Stas,  West 
India,  South  Africa,  African  Itlandt,  China,  and 
India.  The  following  summary  statement  will 
Bhow  the  extent  of  its  operations : 

MJttionaria:  in  Polynesia,  32;  China, 
IT  ;  India,  47 ;  Africa  and  Mauritius, 
43 ;  West  Indies,  20  ;  total,  (exclu- 
sive of  wives  and  childreo,)     .    .    . 

Native  Teachers  and  Evangelists,  .     . 

Ohnrchcs 

Uembera,  ^exclusive  of  Madagascar)    .  16,000 

Day  Schools 400 


Scholars 30,000 

Boarding  schools 32 

Pupils 649 

InstitntioQB  for  training  native  evan- 
gelists       8 

Stadenls 150 

Printing-presses 15 

Tratalationi. — The  Scriptarea  have  been 
translated  by  the  society's  missionaries  into 
Chinese,  Bengalese,  Urdu,  Teloogoo,  Canareae, 

Tamil,  Uoojnrattee,  Malayalim,  Buriat,  Tahi- 
tian,  Rarotoogan,  Samoan,  S  echo  ana,  Mala- 
gasy, 14  languages  and  dialects.  The  receipts 
of  the  society  for  the  year  1853,  were  £71,831 
Is.  6d.,  of  which  £12,933  Ts.  9d.  were  contrib- 
nted  at  the  missionary  stations.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  receipts  of  the  society,  for 
periods  of  four  years  each,  wnce  1815,  (which 
13  the  first  year  in  which  they  published  a 
Gnancial  report,  when  the  society  possesed 
funds  to  the  amount  of  £39,790,)  with  the  aver- 
age annnol  receipts  in  each  of  tnese  periods. 


■IRKdptl. 


80,00) 
73,106 
T9,3» 


From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  Society's  receipts,  from  dona- 
tions and  legacies,  for  38  years,  has  been 
£2,119,707  -,  and  that,  during  this  period,  the 
contributions  have  Wn  steadily  rising  in 
amonnt,  the  average  of  annual  receipts  rising 
from  £20,000  to  £94,000,  with  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  three  last  periods.  This  may  l>e 
taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  growth  of  the 
missionary  spirit  with  the  large  class  of  Chris- 
tians who  make  this  society  the  oi^an  of  their 
missionary  operations.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  growth  ol  the  mifflionary  spirit  at  home, 
a  fact  is  here  developed  of  great  importance 
to  all  futnre  missionai^  efforts,  that  nearly  oat- 
fifth  of  the  contributions  of  this  society,  the 
last  year,  came  from  its  own  missions.  Here 
is  a  source  of  supply  which  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked It  shows  that,  while,  ap  to  a  certain 
point,  the  demands  on  the  churches  at  home 
most  increase  with  the  success  of  the  missions, 
beyond  that  point  they  will  diminish,  by  means 


station  of  the  London  Uiaaiooary  Society  in 
South  Africa,  commenced  in  1640.  This  val- 
ley extends  more  than  100  miles,  between  ■ 
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nuige  of  moDntaJDa  on  one  side  and  of  hich 
ftaaBf  hills  on  tbe  other.  It  is  celebrated  nir 
its  fertility,  oriaiiig  from  the  unmbef  of  apringg 
found  everywhere  to  irrigate  the  soil. 

LONSDALE  :  A  staUon  of  the  liOndon 
Missionary  Society  in  Berbice. 

LOaCHOO:    (See  ieu^CAw.) 

LOTBDALE :  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  South  Airica,  GO  miles 
from  Qrahun's  Town. 

LUCCA  :  A  station  of  the  Weslejan  Mia- 
sionu;  Soeietj  in  Junaied,  W.  I. 

LUSIQNAN  :  A  station  of  the  Loadon 
Missionary  Society  in  Demarara,  W.  I. 

MACAO :    A    Portuguese  settlement 
China,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
Boath-^aglern  extremity  of  the  large  island  of 
Hingsbao,  between  60  and  70  miles  south-east 
of  (%nton.    (Hee  Chijui.) 

MACHIAN;  One  oF  the  Molucca  Isknds 
in  tbe  Indian  Archipelago. 

MADAGASCAR  :  A  large  island 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  containing  aj 
somewhat  larger  than  Creat  Briton  and  Ire- 
land. Its  mineral  prodactiona  are  silver,  iron, 
b1^«,  limestone,  and  coaL  It  produces,  also, 
many  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  as  sugar, 
cotton,  hemp,  silk,  indigo,  tobacco,  gum  elas- 
tic, copal,  eoouy,  wax,  &c.  The  island  pos- 
sesses many  6ne  porta,  from  which  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Manritius  and  Bour- 
bon, the  Arabs  from  Muscat,  and  the  Ameri- 

Population. — The  great  mass  of  the  popola- 
tiou  of  Madagascar  are  of  the  Malay  race ; 
but  with  some  mixture  of  negroes  and  Kaf- 
fres.  They  are  all  of  dark  complciioo,  but 
some  more  swarthy  than  others.  Tbe  lan- 
goa^,  which  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
tbe  island,  is  of  Mala;  origin.  The  inhabits 
tants  are  industrious,  intelligent,  and  semi-civ- 
ilized. 

GtmeroBunt. — Madagascar  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  formed  one  kingdom,  but  to  have 
been  occupied  by  indepeodent  tnbes,  to  the 
Qomber  of  20  or  30.  I'bB  most  powerful  State 
is  the  kingdom  of  Madagascar,  situated  about 
200  miles  from  the  eaat^n  coast,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  island,  called  the  Hova  coun- 
try. The  Hova  tribe  had  risen  from  a  very 
limited  possession  of  influence  tnd  power  to 
extensive  antborilr  nnder  Andrtanimpoinerina, 
who  bad  formed  the  ambitious  project  of  sub- 
jugating the  whole  country  to  liis  control. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rodamii,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  ceutuzy,  who  inherited  his  father's 
ambition,  and  succeeded  in  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  his  kbgdora.  lie  encouraged 
the  labors  of  the  misaionaries,  and  sought  to 
civiliae  his  subjects  by  eatablisliing  schools, 
and  sending  some  of  thera  to  Mauritius  and 
Europe;  in  which  he  was  favored  with  the 
friendship  and  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Farqnhar, 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius.  He  eatabliahed  an 
army,  provided  with  fire-arms  and  horsea,  and 


organiied  mi  the  European  Etfstem.  But,  in 
1627,  be  visited  the  eastern  ooast  of  tfa 
island,  where  he  was  feasted,  and  indulged  in 
habits  of  intemperance  and  irregularity,  wludi 
brought  on  him  a  fatal  disease  that  tenuuuled 
his  lile  the  following  year.  The  l^itimate 
heir  to  the  throne  was  hia  sister's  son,  Biko- 
tobe,  a  young  man  in  the  mission  school,  who 
gave  some  hopeful  indications  of  piety.  But  . 
Banavalona,  one  of  the  wives  of  Badimi,! 
woman  combining  in  herself  the  worst  tnita 
of  character  of  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  and  bloody 
Qneen  Mary,  on  bearing  of  the  king's  deals, 
sent  for  two  military  officers  from  her  uatiio 
village,  and  promised,  if  they  would  devote 
tliemselrcs  to  her  inta:est,  and  secure  to  her 
the  throne,  she  would  advance  them  to  Ifae 
highest  rank,  and  reward  them  with  riches, 
and  exempt  them  from  capital  punislmient 
whatever  crime  tbey  might  commiL  HsFing 
first  secured  the  favor  of  the  gods  by  collnsioo 
with  tbe  diviners,  she  succeeded  in  destroying 
four  ofBccts  of  the  late  king,  who  declared  thsC 
he  hod  named  liakotobe  and  hia  own  dangliler, 
Bakctako,  to  succeed  him.  She  soon  aAer 
took  measures  to  destroy  both  these,  tbdr 
mother,  and  a  number  of  other  relatives  of 
Radoma,  some  of  whom  were  starved  to  death, 
and  others  openly  socared.  She  afCemcds 
perfidiously  murderen  the  principal  actor  io 
ncr  elevation  to  the  throne,  tbe  reputed  &ther 
of  her  only  sou,  to  whom  she  faaa  made  andi 
promises  before  her  accession. 

Notwithatanding  the  immoral  and  blood; 
character  of  this  woman,  she  is  as  rdigioie  in 
her  nay  as  Queen  Mary,  as  weak  and  oevoled 
to  her  superstitions  as  ber  Roman  Cathdic 
prototype.  She  has  attempted  to  carry  ont 
the  design  of  her  predecessor,  in  anaesing  tha 
whole  island  to  her  dominion,  but  in  such  s 
way  as  tends  rapidly  to  the  depopulation  of  lie 
whole  island.  For  years  she  has  maiotalnod  s 
standing  army  of  from  20,000  to  30,000,  and 
these  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  on 
predatory  excursions,  several  thousaodi  at  a 
time,  desolating  the  villages,  treacherously  de- 
stroying all  the  men  after  thCT  have  aurreo- 
dered,  and  carryiog  captive  the  women  and 
children,  treating  them  with  tbe  greatest  cnt- 
ilty,  and  selling  them  into  slavery;  and  lO 
hcse  expeditions  multitndes  of  the  soWiew 
perish  every  year.  The  people  generally  »M 
treated  as  the  servants,  not  sahjcds  of  tho  gOT- 
emment.  Tbe  soldiers  are  compelled  to  servft 
and  the  bourgeois  to  work  for  the  governineot 
without  pay,  thus  reducing  themselves  wd 
tbeir  families  to  starvation.  So  much  of  Iheir 
is  employed  in  the  service  of  tbe  Qoeen, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  neglect  theculUjation 
of  the  land,  and  hence  they  have  gnfoed  se- 
verely by  famine.  Many  have  been  nnaow, 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  to  obtain  wore 
than  one  meal  a  day.  And,  what  rendes  the 
oppression  the  more  infamous  is,  that  th^  we 
iften  employed,  not  in  the  necessary  semes  « 
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the  goveramont,  bat  in  collecting  fighting 
bolls  luid  donciog  idiots,  for  tho  amasemeDt  of 
this  modem  Jezebel.  Id  c(Hisec|ueiice  of  this 
oppression,  hundreds  and  thoosanda  of  the  pco- 

Sile  have  deserted  tfae  villagea,  and  Bed  to  the 
orests;  and  robbers  and  highnajmea  have 
tborfullj  increased. 

Religion  and  Moral). — The  oativea  of  Ma- 
dagascar have  no  jost  ideas  of  God.  The 
name  which  thej  give  the  Supreme  Being  lite- 
rally sicTiiEea  "  -Fragrant  Prince."  They  have 
some  idea  of  such  a  Being,  but  what  pre- 
cise DotioQ  is  aSised  to  it,  it  is  exlremely  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  Tbeir  ideas  of  a  fiitnre 
state,  and  indeed  their  whole  religions  system 
is  indefinite,  discordant,  and  puerile.  It  is  a 
compound  of  heterogeneous  elements,  borrow- 
ed, in  part,  from  the  snperstitious  fears  and 
practices  of  Africa,  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  prevalent  idolatrous  sys- 
tems of  India,  blended  with  the  nsages  of  tne 
Malayan  Arcfaipelago.  There  are  no  pnblic 
temples  in  honor  of  any  divinity,  nor  any 
order  of  men  eiolosively  devoted  to  the  priest- 
hood, bat  the  keeper  of  the  idols  receives  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  presents  their  reqneste, 
and  pretends  to  give  the  response  of  the  god. 
They  worship  also  at  the  grave  or  tomb  of 
tiKir  aaceatots.  Some  Jewish  or  Mohamme- 
dan cnstoms  prevail,  such  as  circumcision,  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  ab- 
stinence from  swine's  flesh,  Ac.  Marriage  is 
general,  but  polygamy  prevail^  and  conjugal 
lideiity  scarcely  exists. 

The  Malagasy,  though  not  naturally  savage 
and  inhuman,  have  become  dreadfully  familiar 
with  blood,  under  the  present  reign.  False- 
hood, chicanery,  avarice,  deceit  and  sensuality 
eitensively  prevail.  But  they  have  some  re- 
deeming qnalities.  Parents  are  devoted  to 
their  oEpring,  and  children  are  respectfol  to 
their  parents.  There  is  much  genuine  hospi- 
tality in  the  coun^,  and  warm  and  steady 
friendships  exist.  They  are  prepu«d  for  im- 
provement and  for  rapid  advancement,  nnder 
favorable  circamstances. 


London  Missiohabi  Societt. — This  Society, 
from  the  time  of  its  formation,  had  an  eye  npon 
Madagascar  as  a  missionary  field;  and,  in 
1818,  two  married  missionaries,  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Bevao,  were  sent  out ;  and  having  left  their 
families  at  Manritios,  they  proceeded  to  Mad- 
agascar, and  found  every  encouragement  for 
commencing  a  missioo.  They  tetumed  to 
JlaoritiBS  for  their  fomiliee,  and  again,  early 
in  1619,  reached  the  coast  of  Mada^scar. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bevan 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  with  their  children,  were  re- 
moved by  death,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  so  disabled 
S'  serioua  illness,  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to 
auritios.  They  had  landed  oo  the  coast  dar- 
ing the  rainy  season,  tho  most  soltry  and  un- 
healthy portion  of  the  year. 


In  1820,  the  mission  was  recommenced  by 
Rev.  D.  Jones,  at  Tananarive,  the  capital,  in 
the  district  of  Anlcova.  This  was  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  the  lao^t  salabrious  and 
populous  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  mission 
was  commenced  with  the  express  sanction  of 
Bodamo,  the  chief,  or  king  as  he  styled  himself. 
Prom  tiat  time  the  mission  proceeded  without 
intennption  for  fifteen  years.  In  its  early 
Bta^  it  had  to  encounter  the  jealousy  of  the 
natives,  whose  ideas  of  Europeans  were  associ- 
ated with  the  slave  trade ;  and  manv  of  the 
natives  whose  interests  were  involved  in  the 
traffic  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  king,  in 
forming  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  its 
suppression,  and  in  encouraging  the  residence 
of  Europeans  among  them.  And  some  of  the 
people  imagined  that  the  schools  were  nurseries 
for  making  their  children  more  valuable  when 
sold  into  slavery  ;  and  some  of  them  fancied 
that  their  oQsprin^  were  pnrchased  by  whit« 
men  as  articles  of  &od  1 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  efforts  of  the 
miasionaries  were  directed  almost  exclusively 
tc  the  iostmction  of  the  children  in  schools, 
under  the  sanction  of  government  But  two 
facts  in  the  history  of  this  mission,  show  that 
this  was  a  mistaken  poliq' :  "  One  is,  that  the 
majority  of  natives  converted  to  a  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  afford  credible  evidence 
of  piety,  consists  of  adults  not  trained  in  the  mis- 
sion Kooola,  bat  impressed  bj  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  or  by  conversation  with  those  who 
had  received  it.  The  other  is,  that  moat  of 
those  who  embraced  the  truth,  voluatarili/  and 
immedialdy  commenced  learning  to  read,  how- 
ever much  engaged  in  secular  ousiness,  or  ad- 
vanced in  life." 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  mis^on, 
the  whole  Bible  was  translated,  corrected,  and 
printed  in  the  native  language,  at  the  capita), 
aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety ;  20,000  tracts  and  1000  copies  of  Busell's 
Oatechism  were  also  printed.  About  100 
schools  bod  been  established,  with  4000  schol- 


schools.  Two  printing-presses  were  established 
at  the  capital,  Dy  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. A  Mal^asy  and  English  dictionary 
was  published  in  two  volumes.  Two  la^ 
congregations  were  formed  at  the  capital,'and 
nearly  200  persons  applied  for  admission  to  the 
chnreh.  Adult  Bible  classes  were  formed  for 
the  regular  and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible. 
Yarioua  preachiue  stations  were  visited  every 
Sabbath ;  and  the  minds  of  multitudes  bad 
become  eolightened  in  regard  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  hod  renounced  the  supersti- 
tious customs  of  the  country.  Meetings  for 
prayer  were  held,  convened  and  conducted  by 
the  natives  themselves.  At  a  village  about 
60  miles  &om  the  capital,  a  small  chapel  hod 
been  erected  by  the  natives,  chiefly  throngh 
the  influence  ana  exertions  of  a  pious  woman  i 
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nod  pnblie  worship,  chiefl;  for  re&dtnf;  the 
Scriptares  nod  prajer,  vta  held  in  many  dis- 
tant parts  or  the  country,  cooducted  bj  those 
who  were  former)?  teactiera  or  scholara  in  the 
miaaioQ  schools. 

lu  addition  to  the  missionaries  a  namber  of 
artisans  were  sent  to  Madagascar,  in  fulGlmcnt 
of  the  treat;  between  Badama  and  the  British 
Uoveniment,  b^  whose  iustrnction  habits  of 
thoaght,  attention,  iadoslrj,  and  application, 
were  generated,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  fostered,  aod 
a  general  advaacement  in  civilization  secured. 
Besides  th(se  iuHuences  much  good  was  accom- 
plished by  the  religions  eiertionaof  these  pLoufl 
missionary  artisans,  who  embraced  suitable  op- 
portunities for  communicating  religious  as  well 
as  secular  itnowledge.  The  female  members 
of  the  misaioo  also  accomplished  much  good, 
by  instructing  the  native  women. 

Numerous  causes  were  operating  to  produce 
an  extensive  change  in  the  minds,  manners, 
habits,  and  institutions  of  the  people ;  but  in 
that  change,  the  Madagascar  gOTernment  did 
not  sympathize.  They  looked  upon  it  from 
the  beginning  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and,  fearing 
its  progress,  they  determined  to  crush  it  It 
is  believed  that  this  feeling  was  indulged  by 
Radama  himself.  His  successor,  the  qneen, 
though  possessing  a  masculine  will,  has  never 
shown  auv  indication  of  superior  intelligence. 
She  is  slightly  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  reading  and  writing.  But  she  never  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  instructioDS  of  European  teachers. 
She  has  always  been  strongly  attached  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  country,  and  'cherished  a 
Teneratton  for  the  national  gods.  Her  acces- 
BiOD  to  the  throne  was  publicly  attributed  to 
tiu  gods,  and  she  necessarily  fm  bound  to  sus- 
tain their  authority.  One  of  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  principal  idol,  Bainiharo,  was 
appointed,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  idol,  to  remain  with  the  queen. 
Two  parties  were  formed  at  court ;  the  idol 
party,  of  whom  tliis  man  was  the  head,  and 
the  party  who  sought  to  extend  education,  and 
to  ccarj  out  and  enlai^  the  measures  of  Rad- 
ama, which  eoosisted  of  Andriamihioia  aod 
hia  friends.  But,  in  about  two  years  aner  the 
accession  of  the  queen,  the  idol  party  prevailed, 
and  Andriamihiaja,  as  already  stated,  was  mnr- 

The  idolatrous  party  represented  the  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  as  having  some  political 
designs,  and  HO  wrought  npon  the  jealonaiea 
and  fears  of  the  queen  to  prejudice  her  against 
them.  The  first  indication  of  this  was  mani- 
fested in  an  abrupt  order  for  Bev.  D.  Griffiths 
to  leare  the  country,  on  tie  ground  that  the 
period  of  five  years,  to  which  his  permission  to 
remain  extended,  had  expired.  Similar  mea- 
sures wer«  porsuod  with  regard  to  other  mis- 
nonaries.  Towards  the  close  of  1831,  the  per- 
mission which  bad  previously  been  given  for 
the  administration  of  baptism  and  ue  Iiord's 


Sapper  was  recalled.  The  neit  year,  slaves 
were  prohibited  learning  to  read  and  write. 
This  was  believed  to  have  been  done  because 
many  free  people  were  in  the  habit  of  purduts- 
ing  stave  children,  to  place  in  the  scliools  in- 
st^  of  their  own,  certain  towns  and  villages 
bdng  required  to  fumisb  a  given  number' of 
children  for  the  schools ;  and  parents  wa«  uo- 
willing  to  place  their  children  whwe  they 
might  so  soon  be  drawn  off  to  the  army  and 

In  the  fall  of  1631,  a  circDmstance  trens- 
spired,  which  tended  still  further  to  pr^udice 
the  mind  of  the  qneen  against  Christianity, 
and  to,  hastcD  the  crisis.  A  middle-aged  man. 
a  keeper  of  an  idol,  had  experienced  in  1832  a 
succession  of  calamities,  which  rendered  him 
melancholy  1  and  meeting  with  a  native  CfariB- 
tian,  who  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  his 
mind  ;  and,  disregarding  the  advice  of  Uie 
native  Christian  to  seek  further  instrnction,  be 
immediately  set  about  preaching  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  his  n|tive  village,  telling  them  of  tfae 
day  of  jadgmcnt,  the  resurrection,  and  of  tbe 
happy  time  when  all  men  would  receive  Chris- 
tianity, and  live  in  peace  with  one  anoUier. 
He  imagined  himsetf  raised  np  for  a  refbnner, 
and  professed  to  receive  immediate  revelation 
from  (iod  ;  and  verysoon  he  began  to  mix  tbe 
worship  of  his  old  idol  with  (hat  of  the  tnts 
Qod,  probably  with  the  hope  of  conciliating 
the  queen.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  he  b^ 
guned  200  followers.  In  1634,  this  man  sent 
to  the  queen  that  ho  had  an  important  me>- 
sage  for  her.  His  message  was  received  by 
Kainiharo,  the  principal  officer,  who  was  in- 
formod  that  this  man's  followers  were  very 
[fumerous.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of  tbe 
govemmeut,  and  tbe  whole  parly  was  nun- 
moned  to  the  capital  When  they  arrived, 
they  staled  that  they  had  a  measa^  from  Gkid 
to  the  queen,  to  tbe  effect  that  she  was  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  atl  the  world ;  that  the  dead 
would  rise,  and  the  living  nev»  die ;  tiiat  &U 
would  then  live  peaceably  and  liappily,  for 
there  would  be  an  end  put  to  the  ordeal  of 
taogcna,  divination,  murder,  wars,  and  conten- 
tion ;  and  they  offered  to  forfeit  their  heads,  if 
these  things  were  false, "  for,"  said  they, "  God 
has  told  us  these  things,  and  God  cannot  lie:.'' 
After  an  examination  of  two  or  three  days,  tbe 
man,  with  three  of  his  principal  followers,  ^laa 
condemned  to  deatli,  and  led  to  tbe  north  end 
of  the  town,  and  put  head  downwards  in  a 
Hce-pit,  and  boiling  water  poured  on  them ; 
after  which,  the  pit  was  closed  npon  tbem,  nod 
filled  up  with  earth.  A  number  more  of  the 
party  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  tbe  rest 
were  sold  into  slavery  and  their  properly  con- 
fiscated ;  which  yielded  a  profit  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  queen,  officers,  and 
jodges,  thus  giving  them  a  taste  for  phinder. 
The  queen  and  her  adTisov  being  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  Christlaui^,  it  was  natural 
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that  the;  should  identify  this  famtticol  eect 
with  the  Christians ;  and  hence  the  occufreoce 
tended  greatly  to  their  prejudice. 

Prejadice  was  farther  excited  by  the  indis- 
cretion of-  some  joung  converts,  who  under- 
took to  be  teachers  of  others  before  they  had 
themselves  become  folly  acquaioted  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  statements 
made  by  native  converts  were  also  ciisnnder- 
etood  and  misrepresented.  In  the  beginning 
of  1835,  a  native,  addressing  a  small  congre- 
gation at  the  capital,  was  overheard  to  say 
that  ere  long  God  woald  punish  all  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  and  reward  thoee  who  had 
loved  and  served  hini.  The  eipreasions  wer« 
reported  to  the  queen,  and  she  ordered  epics 
to  be  sent  next  time  to  bring  a  fuller  report. 
The  subject  waa  the  rcanrrection,  and  the 
speaker  said,  "  All  must  rise,  and  Uod  alone 
will  be  the  judge.  Every  one  in  this  country 
will  be  raised  and  judged  then."    It  was  re- 

Eorted  to  the  queen  that  he  had  said  the  in- 
abitanta  ofher  country  alone  would  be  judged 
by  God  in  that  day.    "  It  is  false  1"  cried  the 

Sieen.  i*  Other  sovereigns  are  allowed  to  jndge 
eir  people  as  tbey  please,  and  am  I  alone  to 
be  prohibited?  If  so,  God  indeed  is  partial. 
Besides,  how  should  they  know  that  God  will 
raise  the  dead  t"  After  this,  a  yoong  man,  a 
native  convert,  who  held  a  meeting  at  some 
distance  from  the  capital,  had  given  oSence  to 
the  people,  by  working  on  Saturday,  their 
sacred  day,  and  spcakinK  disrespectfully  of 
their  idol.  In  revenge,  thcv  accused  him  to 
the  queen  ;  but  instead  of  plinishing  him,  she 
ordered  the  ordeal  of  tangeua  to  be  adminis- 
tered, by  which  he  waa  declared  innocent. 
Having  retired  to  a  private  village  a  few  days, 
according  to  the  uanal  cuatom,  he  came  up  to 
town  in  a  public  procession,  which,  being 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  native  Chriations, 
dressed  in  white  robes,  was  much  larger  than 
00  Ordiaary  occasions.  The  queen  happened 
to  sec  the  procession,  and  inquired  what  it 
meant.  She  was  informed  that  it  waa  the 
young  man's  procession  whom  she  had  ordered 
to  pass  the  otiiea!,  and  that  the  persona  dressed 
in  while  were  native  Christians.  "  You  would 
be  surprised,"  they  added,  "at  the  love  of  these 
people  for  one  another ;  when  any  one  of  them 
Happens  to  be  in  distress,  they  all  feel  dis- 
trt^aed,  and  when  any  one  is  happy,  they  are 
oH  happy ;  when  any  arc  poor  or  destitute, 
tbey  form  a  society  to  assist  them ;"  meaning 
that  the;?  collect  money  of  one  another  to 
aflbrd  relief.  "  I  am  indeed  surprised,"  replied 
the  queen, "  to  sec  each  things  in  my  country. 
"Was  it  not  1  who  ordered  him  to  take  the 
ordeal,  and  why  do  they  now  make  snch  an 
eshibilion,  as  if  they  had  overcome  an  enemy? 
All  tbia  is  intended  for  me,  1  suppose." 
These  circumstances  created  so  much  pre- 

{'ndice  in  the  mind  of  the  qneen,  aa  to  prepare 
ler  to  receive  any  charges  that  might  l>e 
brought  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Chris- 


tians. The  officerwhohadaccuBedthiayonng 
man  in  the  Srst  instance,  felt  piqued  at  his 
acqaittal,  and  hearing  that  the  queen  was  dis- 

C leased  with  the  procession,  determined  to 
ring  an  accusation  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  Christiana.  And,  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing npon  which  lo  found  an  accnsation,  he 
went  to  one  of  their  meetings,  where  he  heard 
a  slave  addressing  the  congr^ation,  from 
Josh.  34  :  14,  15,  exhorting  them  to  forsake 
the  gods  which  their  fathers  had  served,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ.  He  then 
represented  lo  the  queen  that  there  were  in 
and  aroond  tho  capital  certain  people  who 
were  seeking  to  change  the  costoma  of  the 
country,  who  dcapised  the  idola,  and  divina- 
tions, aud  alt  the  customs  of  their  forefathers ; 
entering  into  a  league  with  the  Engliab,  hold- 
ing meetings  in  the  night,  and  urging  all  pre- 
sent to  acTve  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
he  supposed  that  Jehovah  waa  the  first  king 
of  England,  and  Jcsna  Christ  the  second,  and 
that  the  idols  they  were  ni^red  to  forsake  were 
the  queen  and  ber  sacccesors.  "  Besides,"  sud 
be,  "these  meetings  are  carried  on  by  slaves. 
We  cannot  see  the  end  of  these  things ;  bnt 
we  fear  that  these  people,  who  have  become  so 
friendly   with   tiie   English,   will   attempt  to 


«  tlio  siispicioiia  temper  of  the  queen; 
and  she  burst  into  tears,  and  then  swore  that 
she  would  put  a  slop  to  these  things,  and  that 
with  the  shedding  of  blood.  And  soon  after- 
words she  ordered  the  judges  to  convene  the 
people  at  the  capital,  on  Sunday,  March  1. 
The  previous  Sabbath  she  had  ordered  the 
sewing  women,  [the  women  whom  the  female 
missionaries  bad  taught  tosew.)  lo  mcetin  the 
court  jrard  to  sew  for  her.  Passing  by  them, 
she  said,  with  a  contem^tnonssneer, "  Youhad 
better  go  andosk  permission  of  the  Europeans 
to  come  and  sew  forme  on  the  Sabbath.  You 
observe  the  day  like  the  English ;  I  do  not 
You  had  better  go  and  ask  their  permission." 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  she  was  re- 
turning home  from  a  buU-fight,  passing  the 
chapel  and  bearing  the  singing,  she  said. 
"  These  people  will  not  leave  oft  Ull  some  of 
their  heads  are  taken  from  their  shoulders." 
The  nest  Tnesdav,  orders  were  given  to  pro- 
cure a  list  of  all  toe  houses  where  prayer-meet- 
inga  were  held,  and  the  names  of  all  the  bap- 
tized persons.  The  queen  waa  astonished  at 
their  numbers,  and  swore  that  she  would  pnt 
to  death  the  owners  of  the  hooEea.  She  ap- 
peared now  esceedingty  violent  against  the 
Christians.  One  of  her  officers,  named  Bain- 
in^atabe,  rose  and  said  that  though  she  might 
think  proper  to  destroy  him,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  speaking  his  mind;  and  he  entreated 
her  to  consider  well  what  she.  proposed  to  do 
to  these  people ;  for  he  had  for  yM»s  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  their  conduct,  and  he  as- 
sured her  that  he  bad  seeo  none  more  upright, 
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ditigent,  flaitlilnl  aod  trnatwortby. 
this,  ho  said  thej  were  the  most  iiitelli)^nt 
people  in  the  country ;  and  if  she  pnt  one  of 
tbem  to  death  she  woald  be  the  loser,  and 
would  be  sorry  for  it  After  a  long  panae,  tbe 
queen  said,  "I  thank  yoa  for  yoar  advice.  I 
iiare  indeed  a  lather  and  a  mother  in  yon : 
you  do  Qot  conceal  from  me  what  yon  think 
will  be  of  service  to  the  kingdom.  We  Bhall 
considerwell  what  to  do  with  them."  Aodria,- 
Disa  then  rose  up  and  said  he  very  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  advice  that  had  been  given,  aod 
added  that  almost  all  the  new  things  that  bad 
been  iotrodoced  for  the  good  of  the  country,' 
had  been  introduced  by  the  English  i  and  that 
if  any  who  had  been  placed  unoer  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Earopeans  should  be  pnt  to  death, 
it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  queen's  county. 
The  queen  had  also  summoned  some  of  the 
head  people  from  other  districts,  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  putting  to  death  one  or  two  of 
the  most  active  Christiana  in  each  district 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  disap- 
probation of  Buch  a  raeasure. 

On  Thureday,  the  missionaries  received 
letter  from  the  queen,  forbidding  them  to 
teach  Christianity  to  the  natives,  but  allowing 
them  to  teach  the  aria  and  sciences.  To  this 
they  replied,  remonstrating  against  the  order, 
but  without  effect  The  rest  of  the  week  was 
a  time  of  great  excitement  among  all  parties. 
At  length  the  day  of  the  dreaded  asaemblj 
came,  and  the  people  floclccd  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, amid  the  parade  of  troops  and  the  roar 
of  artillery.  After  the  meeting  had  been 
opened  with  pompons  addie»6es,  the  gueen 
sent  a  mesfiage,  couched  in  the  style  of  oriental 
bombast,  in  which  she  called  on  all  who  had 
baen  baptized,  or  who  had  attended  places  of 
Christian  worship,  t«  come  and  accuse  them- 
selves, threatening  with  death  all  who  re- 
fused, and  forbidding  the  performance  of 
Christian  worship,  or  changing  the  customs  of 
the  conntiT. 

Uany  of  those  who  had  attended  on  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  among  others,  the  twelve 
principal  teachers,  came  forward,  and  accused 
themselves,  and  mode  their  submiesion.;  but 
Others  remained  faithful,  and  boldly  told  the 
peniona  apptunted  to  receive  confessions,  "  We 
did  no  evil,  and  intended  none  to  the  qnecn  or 
her  kingdom,  in  onr  prayers  and  our  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  We  prayed  to  the 
Ood  of  H&ven  to  prosper  her  reign."  Being 
asked  how  many  times  they  hod  prayed  and 
worshiped  God,  they  said  they  coold  not  telL 
"  We  always,"  said  they,  "  prayed  before  going 
to  our  work  in  the  morning,  and  before  going 
to  sleep  in  the  evening,  also  before  and  after 
eating,  and  often  at  other  moments  in  the 
conrac  of  the  day."  A  man  of  considerable 
influence  from  a  distant  district,  being  asked 
how  man*  times  be  had  pravffd,  said  he  could 
not  tell,  but  that  for  the  uiat  three  or  four 
years  be  had  not  spent  a  ungle  day  withoat 


oQering  prayer  several  times  a  day,  but  that 
he  asked  for  nothing  injorions  to  any  one. 
The  fudges  asked  him  to  ^ve  them  a  specimen 
ot  hts  prayer,  which  he  did  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude.  He  said  he  confe«ged  his  sins 
before  God,  implored  bis  forgiveness,  and 
asked  for  help  to  enable  him  to  live  without 
simiing,  that  he  might  be  holy  and  prepared 
for  heaven.  The  same  blessings  he  ^ed  for 
his  family  and  friends,  for  the  queen,  and  for 
all  her  subjects.  "I  asked  all  these  things," 
said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  we 
sinners  can  receive  nothing  from  God  tmt 
through  his  Son  Jesos  Christ  who  died  for 
sinners."  The  jndges  acknowlei^ed  that, bis 
prayers  were  good,  hut  as  the  queen  did  not 
approve  of  such  things,  they  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  her  counfary. 

During  this  lime  of  trial  a  small  company 
of  the  converts  met  for  prayer  at  midnight 
every  night  in  the  week,  and  many  of  them 
said  they  had  never  before  enjoyed  so  much  in 
drawing  near  to  God.  Among  these  was  an 
officer  of  high  Tank,  who  had  never  before  do- 
clared  himiBelf  as  a  Christian.  When  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  joined  the  Christians  at 
this  time,  he  replied  that  he  perceived  so  much 
injustice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ^vernment, 
that  he  determined  to  join  the  injured  party, 
and  that  aft«r  having  united  With  them  m 
Uiese  meetings,  he  had  felt  so  mnch  pleasnre 
in  their  company  that  he  resolved  to  take 
their  Ood  as  his  God,  and  ttieir  people  as  his 
people.  And  as  to  accusing  himseu,  be  bad 
determinecl  not  to  do  it  until  convinced  that 

had  done  wrong  in  attending  the  meetings. 
His  wife  has  since  become  a  couvert,  and  Uie 
refugees  who  fled  to  England  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  and  his  wife  for  having  conceal- 
ed them  for  some  time  in  his  bouse. 

Daring  the  following  week  many  reports 
ire  circulated,  and  apprehensions  cntertaiDed 
that  some  would  be  pat  to  death.  It  was  ex- 
pected ttiat  the  final  result  would  be  annonnced 
on  the  expiration  of  the  week,  but  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  government  te  keep  the  people  in 


the  queen  sent  another  bombastic  and  threat- 
ening communication,  iu  which  she  reduced 
the  rank  of  those  officers  of  the  government 
who  had  been  at  tlie  meetings,  which  punish- 
ment was  received  by  them  with  the  moet  de- 
grading'scrvillty.    The  number  thus  reduc^ 

IS  not  less  than  400. 

Id  the  course  of  the  second  week  in  Mardi, 
orders  were  issued  that  all  persons  who  bad 
received  any  books  from  the  Eorqiesns  should 
deliver  them  up,  and  not  couceal  even  a  leaf, 
on  pain  of  death ;  and  ordera  were  sent  to  all 
the  ontpostB  to  collect  in  the  books,  some  of 
which  had  been  carried  300  miles  from  the  ca- 
pital. The  books  were  delivered  np  by  the 
Ubristians,  with  gr^t  grief,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  many  were  retuned  and  concealed.    After 
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any  rf  them  were  free  from  obnoxions  eipres- 
eiona.  The  twelve  senior  teachers  were  called 
OD  to  read  them  to  the  officers.  As  the  Bible 
was  tbe  largest  book,  it  was  taken  fir$t.  They 
fonnd  so  fault  with  tbe  first  verse ;  but  as  the 
word  darknea  occurred  in  the  secoud,  they 
Bftid  that  the  queen  did  not  like  darkness,  and 
therefore  tbe  book  was  condemned.  The  hjmn 
book  was  taken  next,  and  thatwas  condemned, 
because  the  word  JdiovaK  was  found  in  it 
Hen  several  tracts  and  catechisms  were  ex- 
amined, bat  in  all  these  tbe  words  "  Jesus 
Christ,"  "  JehoTah,"  "  darkness,"  "  hell,"  "  Sa- 
tan," or  "resurrection"  occnrred,  and  they 
were  condemned.  After  the  verdict  had  been 
pronounced  upon  all  that  hod  been  printed  in 
the  Malagasy  laufpiage,  the  examination  of 
books  in  other  languages  commenced.  A  He- 
brew Bible  was  first  taken,  of  which  tbe  read- 
er knew  about  as  little  as  the  hearers,  but  he 
pretended  to  read  it  off  with  fluency ;  vet  as  it 
was  incomprehensible  to  the  officers  thev  pro- 
nounced against  it  The  English  and  French 
books,  wiu  a  few  Latjn  and  Greek,  shared 
the  same  fate.  These  were  afterwwijs  sent 
back  to  tbe  missionaries  as  European  property, 
bnt  while  in  the  hand.'i  of  the  government, 
they  were  kept  in  an  old  unoccupied  boilding, 
where  the  rats  were  so  plenty  that  it  was 
feared  tbe  books  wonid  be  devoured  by  them  ; 
and  the  soldiers  were  directed  to  provide  eats, 
and  keep  them  on  the  spot,  and  a  weekly  al- 
lowance was  made  from  the  royal  treasury  to 
provide  meat  for  the  canine  guards. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  impart  instruc- 
tion and  comfort  to  the  native  CnriBtians,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  departure,  in  1836. 
The  number  of  converts  had  jrredually  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  labored,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  Lord's  Sapper  was 
administered  m  private,  and  several  were  bap- 
tized. They  increased  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
even  more  than  they  had  done  before  the  per- 
aecatiou  arose.  A  strong  bond  of  union  was 
formed  among  them,  which  continnes  to  the 
present,  day.  Before  Uie  missionoriea  left,  they 
Bopplied  each  one  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
some  of  whom  walked  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  obtain  it.  A  sick  man.  who  had  not 
been  able  to  leave  his  honse  for  five  months, 
travded  sixty  miles,  and  when  he  received  the 
Bible,  he  preswd  it  to  his  bosom,  saying, 
"  This  contains  the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  it  is 
my  life,  and  I  will  take  as  mach  care  of  it  as 
of  my  own  life."  He  has  since  been  compelled 
to  leave  his  home,  and  take  refnge  in  the  for- 
ests, for  his  adherence  to  the  faith.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  missionaries,  they  translated 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Malagasy ;  and 
deht  copies  were  written  oot  by  the  native 
(Artstiaos,  and  left  in  their  hands  ;  and  it  has 
ptored  a  great  comfort  and  bleeaing  to  them. 


The  London  Tract  Society  afterwards  printed 
1000  copies,  which  were  sent  to  lliem. 

The  miasionariea  remwned  till  they  had 
completed  the  translation  and  printing  of  tbe 
whole  Bible,  when  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  leave,  as  they  were  forbidden  to  impart  re- 
ligious instraction,  and  their  presence  only 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  and  increas- 
ed the  rigors  of  the  pcrsecntion.  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Cameron,  Chick,  and  Kitching  left 
Madagascar  in  June,  1835  ;  and  Mesra.  Johns 
and  &ker  remained  another  year,  to  see  if 
any  changes  were  likely  to  take  place  favora- 
ble to  the  proeecntion  of  the  mission.  That 
was  a  year  of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  pain  to 
them.  The  servants  of  the  missionaries  who 
left  were  snlMected  to  the  murderous  ordeal  of 
tangena,  and  two  of  them  died.  The  infant 
of  another  was  suffocated  the  day  alter  its 
birth,  by  order  of  the  queen,  because  it  was 
bom  on  a  "  fatal  day."  The  oppressions  of 
the  government  became  more  and  more  cruel. 
The  Sabbath  was  pnrposely  desecrated  by 
public  works  and  amosements.  Tic«,  disease, 
and  poverty  increased  at  a  fearful  rate.  Orad- 
uaJly  the  faithAil  became  known  to  tbe  mis- 
sionaries and  to  each  other.  Sometimes  a 
recognition  took  place  by  a  reference  to  Jer. 
38  :  IS,  which  was  answered  by  the  following 
verse.  After  some  time  the  native  Christians 
began  to  hold  secret  meetings  at  their  own 
hooses,  at  the  houses  of  the  missionaries,  and 
on  the  summits  of  solitary  moontains.  At 
length,  after  leaving  70  complete  Bibles,  and 
several  boxes  of  p»ilt«rs,  Testaments,  spelling 
and  hvmn  books,  catechisms  and  tracts,  chiefly 
boriea  undeigroand,  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker, 
sorrowfully  and  in  great  depression  of  mind, 
left  Madagascar,  and  arrived  at  Mauritius  in 
September,  1836. 

Just  before  they  set  out  from  llie  capital,  the 
storm  burst  out  afresh,  and  its  earliest  object 
was  Rafaravavy.  She  had  tieen  a  convert  be- 
fore the  Buppreffiion  of  Christianity.  Before 
her  conversion,  she  had  been  so  devoted  to 
idolatry  that,  when  there  was  not  a  meal  of 
rice  in  llie  house,  the  money  required  to  pnr- 
chaao  it  was  paid  to  the  snppoii  of  idol  wor- 
ship. But  when  she  embraced  Christianity, 
she  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  converts. 
She  took  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  cap- 
ital, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  prayer- 
meelang ;  and  she  did  much  to  secare  tbe 
attendance  of  others  on  the  means  of  fp'^'^ 
A  short  time  before  the  missionaries  left,  she 
was  BCcnsed  by  three  of  her  servants  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  praying  on  the  Sabbath, 
with  nine  of  her  companions ;  and  the  charge 
was  received,  though  it  was  contrary  to  law  to 
receive  an  accnsation  ftxim  slaves  against  their 
masters.  As  they  did  not  return  home,  her 
father,  who  was  a  heathen,  went  after  them 
and  put  them  in  irons.  But  they  were  released 
by  tne  interference  of  Baferavavy,  by  whom 
,  they  were  addrened  with  so  much  eamestnees 
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that  she  foand  reason  to  hope  the;  had  become 
new  creatnres.  The  judge  mformed  her  father 
<tf  the  accnaatioD,  aud  advised  him  to  pctfoade 
her  to  accuee  herself,  and  make  known  her 
companion&  Bhe  readil;  acknowledged  to 
hiin  that  she  prayed,  but  steadiiy  refused  to 
betraj  her  asaociat^s.  The  queen,  on  hearing 
of  the  case,  waa  in  a  great  rage,  and  gave 
ordeia  to  pat  her  to  death  immediately ;  bnt, 
as  her  father  had  rendered  great  service  to  the 
government,  some,  influential  persons  at  com't 
pcreuaded  her  to  a  more  lenient  courBC. 

While  these  things  were  io  progress,  Bafar- 
avavy  contrived  to  reach  Mr.  Johna'a  house  jiiat 
before  he  left.  It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
moraiDg.  She  waa  fully  expecting  to  be  put 
to  deaUi.  The  interview  was  affecting  on 
both  sides.     Urs.  Johns  remarks,  "I  sliaU 


tdon  she  enjoyed  in  pleading  the  promises,  and 
in  drawing  near  ti  God  io  prayer."  The 
queen  decided  to  spare  her  life ;  but  fined  her 
to  the  amount  of  half  her  property,  and  half 
her  own  value,  if  sold  into  slavery.  Soon 
after,  she  foand  that  slie  was  ver;  narrowly 
watcLed  by  her  &ther  and  friends ;  and  she 
determined  to  sell  her  house  in  Ibe  capital,  and 
-lurchase  one  in  a  retired  spot  in  the  suburbs, 
lie  little  band  continued  to  meet,  sometimes  at 
her  lionsc.  sometimes  at  the  lionsc  of  one  of 
her  friends,  and  sometimes 
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The  number  of  those  confiding  in  each 
other  as  Christians  now  rapidly  increased ; 
and  many  coming  from  Vonizongo  tnade 
Bafaravavy's  house  their  home  while  at  the 
capital.  Id  the  early  part  of  183T,  Mr.  Johns 
wrote  from  Mauritius  to  some  of  the  Christians 
at  the  capital,  intimating  bis  intention  of  vis- 
iting Taioatavc  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
Bnsomaka  (Jo^h)  and  others  were  deputed 
to  meet  him.  They  left  their  friends  in  peace 
and  tranquillity.  I'hey  carried  with  them  a 
nomber  of  letters  from  the  native  Cbristiuig. 
The  foUowiug  c:ftract  from  a  joint  letter  of 
the  whole  band  will  show  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated them : 

"  When  we  consider  onr  guilt  and  pollution, 
and  the  evil  that  dwells  in  our  hearts,  then 
we  Boon  faint ;  but  when  we  remember  and 


mind  the  promises,  then  our  hearts  take  confi- 
dence, and  we  believe  that  Jeaua  can  cleanse 
DS  and  brin^  us  to  heaven ;  and  when  we  meet 
there,  we  will  tell  you  all  that  has  belallcD  us 
by  the  way  while  jet  here  on  earth.  By  the 
strength  of  God  we  shaU  go  forward,  and  not 
fear  what  may  befall  us ;  bnt  we  will  go  in 
the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  if  accnsM  %  the 
people,  we  will  still  go  straight  forward,  for  we 
know  that  if  we  deny  him  oefore  meo,  Jesos 
will  deny  us  befoit  his  Father.  All  the  Chris- 
tians are  teaching  others  to  read,  llicre  are 
t£n  with  one  friend,' six  with  another,  four  with 


another,  and  so  the  number  is  qoietlj  ni^ 
menting.  The  Bibles  that  were  left  u  our 
possession  have  all  been  circulated,  and  naay 
are  wishing  to  obtain  complete  copies." 

Some  time  after  the  departure  of  those  who 
had  been  deputed  to  meet  Mr.  Johns  at  Tarn*- 
tave,  he  heard  that  pereecation  hod  broken  ost 
afresh  ;  and  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  in- 
forming him  that  fourteen  of  the  Christian 
bad  been  apprehended,  and  sold  into  slavery. 
It  afterwards  appeared,  that  while  the  brethren 
were  at  Taroatave,  two  women  had  enta«d  a 
complaint  against  ten  of  the  Christians,  widi 
the  bope  of  getting  a  shore  of  their  proper^. 
Bafaravavy  was  immediately  amrehended,  and 
the  next  day  all  the  rest  of  the  ten,  except 


TamataTe,andRafarBlahia 
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lEongo,  who  was  saved,  because  his  acrasas 
did  not  know  his  name.  Some  time  into^ 
vened  before  sentence  was  pronounced ;  and 
Rafaravavy  was  frequently  examined  arid  im- 
portuned to  disclose  her  companions.  But 
while  she  freely  confessed  ttiat  she  prayed  to 
God  who  made  all  things;  and  whatever  Ibe 
qaeen  might  be  pleased  to  do  vrith  her,  ^le 
confessed  that  she  had  done  this,  but  steadily 
refused  to  implical«  otbers. 
Paul,  another  of  the  accused,  when  the  (ffl- 
rs  came  to  apprehend  him,  said,  "  I  have 
certainly  prayed  to  the  Qod  who  created  me 
and  supported  me,  and  who  made  all  things,  to 
moke  me  a  rood  man ;  to  bless  the  qneen  and 
give  her  reel  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come ;  to  bleea  the  officen 
and  judges,  and  all  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  BO  good  that  there  might  be  no  took 
highwaymen  and  liars  in  the  country;  and 
that  God  would  make  all  the  people  wise  end 
good."  This  discreet  answer  had  some  efet 
upon  the  officers ;  and  some  of  them  said  they 
w  no  barm  in  all  that ;  and  one  said,  "  liA 
do  noUitng  rashly,  lest  we  should  advbe  the 
een  to  sh^  innocent  blood."  But  another 
id, "  The  queen  has  forbidden  any  to  pray  to 
Jehovah,  and  they  have  done  it ;  and,  naving 
demised  the  command  of  the  queen,  are  gailty." 
The  government  was  a  fwtnight  conridtt- 
ing  what  punishment  (o  inflict  on  the  accused. 
On  the  fourteenth  day,  lie  people  iu  th*e  mar- 
ket were  summoned,  and  received  a  mCGsage 
from  the  queen  to  go  and  seize  the  property 
of  Koforavavy.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  order, 
till  some  of  the  people  came  rushing  into  her 
house,  almost  out  of  nreath,  and  b^n  to  seize 
and  carry  away  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
bands  on  ;  and,in  a  ver;  short  time,  everything 
she  had  was  carried  away,  and  bcr  boose  pnlled 
down,  and  the  materials  carried  off.  She  w«a 
then  ordered  to  follow  four  of  the  Tiiarondahy, 
theclasaemployedinputtinpcriminals  todeatn. 
She  expected  to  be  immediately  put  l|0  death. 
Shewent  on,  repeating  to  herself,  "Lo^  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit,"  and  feeling  that  ^  had 
with  the  body.    She  wafi  folloV(td  by 
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several  nii^ve  ChriBtians,  who  enconraged  and 
comforted  her.  Bat  matead  of  going  direct); 
to  the  place  of  eiecatioo,  the;  turoed  aatde 
into  B.  hooae  b;  the  wa^,  and  pnt  heavy  irons 
oa  her,  the  qneeo  bavio^  ordered  her  t»  be 
pat  to  death  before  daylight  the  next  morn- 
mg.  But  that  uigbt  a  fire  bnrst  ont  in  the 
capital,  burnt  down  man;  hoases,  and  created 
so  much  confosioD,  that  llie  qneeo's  order  vas 
neglected.  The  fire  occasioned  a  ^ood  deal  of 
remark.  Man;  said  it  seemed  like  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  was  tboogbt  to 
have  bad  some  cEfect  apoo  the  saperatitiooa 
feare  of  the  qoecn  herself. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  divided  among 
tho  officers,  Paul  being  pat  in  irons  and  placed 
io  a  separate  house.  At  length,  the  jadgment 
of  tbe  queen  was  given,  in  a  public  assembly, 
that  tbey  shoald  be  reduced  to  perpetual  sla- 
Tery,  so  that  their  frienda  sboald  never  be  allow- 
ed to  redeem  them. 

Rasalama,  when  deceitfully  told  that  all  Ibe 
rest  had  informed  of  her  companions,  was  in- 
duced to  meotion  the  names  of  several,  who 
bad  not  yet  been  impeached;  and  when  she  after- 
wards ascertained  Uiat  she  had  been  the  means 
of  their  apprebcnsion.  she  Waa  deeply  grieved. 
During  her  confinement  as  a  prisoner  she  was 
overheard  to  expreafi  her  astoniahment  that  tbe 
people  of  God  sboald  be  treated  in  thismao- 
uer,  and  to  say,  "  I  was  not  afraid,  but  rather 
rejoiced  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
affliction  for  believing  io  Jesus ;  1  had  hope 
of  the  life  in  heaven,"  This  was  reported  to 
the  jndges,  and  she  was  out  in  irons  and  cruelly 
beaten.  Beferring  to  Ine  information  she  had 
given  of  her  companions,  she  said,  "  My  life 
shall  go  for  them."  She  was  ordered  for  eie- 
cution  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
put  in  irons,  which  forced  the  extremities  to- 
gether, and  pnt  the  whole  body  in  on  excru- 
ciating position.  Bein^  led  to  the  place  of 
ezecQtion  tbe  next  morning,  she  expressed  her 
joy  that  she  had  received  tue  knowledge  of  the 
troth,  and  eontiuued  singing  hymns  on  tbe 
way.  On  reaching  the  fatal  spot,  and  having 
received  permission  to  kneel  down  and  pray, 
she  calmly  committed  her  spirit  into  the  bands 
of  the*  Lord  Jcsas,  and  while  tbua  engaged  was 
pierced  through  tbe  heart  by  the  speata  of  the 
■  ezecntioners ;  and  her  body  wa»  left  to  be  de- 
Tonred  by  the  dogs. 

Aa  SODD  as  the  two  brethren  had  returned 
from  Tamatnve,  tbey  also  were  apprehended, 
their  goods  conSscated,  and  they  and  their 
wives  redoeed  to  slavery,  Tbey  were  divided 
among  the  officers  of  government,  and  treated 
in  the  meet  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  the  ob- 
ject apparently  being  to  make  their  condition 
as  uncomfortable  and  wretched  as  possible ; 
all  which  they  bore  with  Christian  meekness 
and  resignation. 

Bafanvavv  was  kept  in  irons  for  Gvc  months, 
expecting  all  tbe  while  to  be  led  out  for  execu- 


tion. It  was  sapposcd  that  tbe  regard  the 
government  entertained  for  her  father  was  the 
meana  of  saving  her  life.  Her  friends  did  all 
tbey  coald  to  alleviate  her  enflerings,  vbiting 
her  aa_  often  as  they  durst,  taking  with  them 
Christian  books  and  reading  to  her,  the  gnarda 
remaining  outside  ;  and  tbey  were  not  a  little 
encouraged  to  find  her  sustaining  her  afflictions 
BO  cheerthlly.  Her  conversation  with  the 
guards  and  with  other  persons  who  visited  her, 
was  so  discreet  and  edifying  as  to  prodace  a 
very  favorable  impnssion  upon  their  minds. 
'When  asked  if  she  was  not  sorry  that  she  bad 
brought  this  trouble  on  herself,  she  replied, 
"  How  can  I  be  sorry  for  the  pardon  of  my  sing, 
and  asking  God  to  bless  me  and  make  me  for 
ever  happy  7 "  She  was  at  lengtb  sold  into  slar 
very,  but,  as  it  was  supposed  by  design,  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  distant  relation  others,  wlm 
treated  her  kindly,  allowing  her  to  go  and  come 
as  she  pleased,  provided  she  punctually  finished 
her  work.  During  this  time  she  was  visited 
by  her  husband,  a  colonel  in  tbe  army,  who, 
hcarin^of  her  condition,  had  obtained  liberty 
to  spend  a  few  months  at  the  capital.  The 
otber  Christians  who  had  been  sold  into  slav- 
ery, had  been  in  tho  habit  of  meeting  for  pray- 
er and  religious  conversation  at  tbe  house  of 
a  voQDg  man  named  Baforalahy,  who  had  built 
a  Louse  for  the  purpose  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  where  he  resided.  After  being  re- 
leased, she  found  out  the  little  band  and  united 
herself  with  them.  But  they  were  soon,  dis- 
covered, and  Baforalahf  was  put  to  death,  and 
all  who  bad  met  at  his  boose,  so  for  as  they 
could  be  discovered,  were  apprehended.    This 


tian  instruction  and  baptism,  and  appeared 
zealous  for  the  truth,  but  bed  apostatized  on 
the  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  become 
openly  vicious.  Hafaralahy  having  formerly 
received  instruction  from  him,  conversed  wiUa 
him,  and  thinking  he  had  gained  bim,  received 
him  into  partner^ip,  and  disclosed  to  him  the 
facts  respecting  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  j 
but  his  kindness  was  rcqoited  by  being  cruelly 
betrayed.  Those  who  had  not  been  apprehend- 
ed before,  were  dealt  with  more  leniently ;  but 
Bafaravavy,  Paul,  Joseph,  and  others  who  had 
been  accused  before,  having  nothing  to  expect 
bat  death,  tbey  were  advised  by  their  Christian 
friends  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  Bat  tbey 
knejv  not  where  to  go.  At  first,  they  thought 
of  attempting  to  go  to  a  neighboring  province 
wbicb  was  at  war  with  MaduKascar.  But  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  &a  way  appeared 
insurmountable.  Three  of  the  company  were 
concealed  for  several  months  in  a  forest  near 
tbe  capital,  and  fed  by  a  friend  in  the  city, 
until  hiB  means  were  exhausted.    Others  of  the 

Sarty,  including  the  women,  wandered  about, 
'om  one  village  to  anotbcr,  concealed  some- 
tim(8  in  booses,  sometimes  in  pits,  and  io  bogs, 
the  country  meanwhile  being  filled  with  sol- 
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diera  in  search  or  fliem.    At  IcD^h  Mr.  Johpe 

hftviog  TisilcdTamataTe,  tiwk  measures  to  make 
it  knowD  through  the  country  that  hcnaa  there: 
and  the  refugees  sent  one  of  their  Dumber  to  bb- 


fricDd  at  Tamst&ve,  who  Held  ei  post  of  ioBucDce, 
to  effect  the  object.  Apartvof  themiiDBiediate- 
ly  set  out  for  Tamatave,  where,  after  enduring 
incredible  hardships,  and  expcrienein^  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  they  arrived  in  safety, 
and  embarked  for  Mauritius.  Sis  of  them, 
Ba&ravav;,  (Mary,)  Razaly,  (Sareh,^  wife  of 
Andrianilaina,  Andrianomanana,  (Simeon,! 
Boaoamaka,  (Joseph,)  Ratrornhamba,  (David,) 
KDd  Adrtanisa,  (James,)  soon  after  embarked 
for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  Mav,  1839, 
and  received  the  sympathies  and  frieodship  of 
British  Christians.  Six  ciore  remained  at 
Maoritius,  Andrianilaina,  thehosbandof  Sarah, 
separating  from  his  wife  and  remaining  behind, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render  aid  to  the 
Christians  m  Madagascar. 

At  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Rafaralaby, 
OD  eminently  pious  young  woman  was  appre- 
hended and  sold  into  perpetnal  Elavery.  Mer 
hoBband  had  prcvioosty  divoreed  her,  and  her 
father  bad  disowned  her  ;  and  her  relations, 
preferring  that  she  should  die  rather  than  dis- 
grace them,  procured  !ier  trial  by  the  tangena, 
under  the  effcctsof  which  she  perished.  Many 
of  the  Christiana  who  had  effected  their  escape 
from  the  capital,  bat  not  oat  of  the  country, 
have  cootbued  (o  suSer  innumerable  hardships 
and  difficulties  ;  and  it  is  snppoeed  that  many 
of  them  have  perished  through  extreme  fa- 
tigue, hunger,  nakedness,  disease,  atid  anxiety. 
At  length,  under  the  pretext  of  fearing  that, 
if  brought  to  the  capital  for  trial,  they  might 
practice  Borcerr  upon  her,  the  queen  isued  ar> 
ders  to  her  soldiers  to  pat  the  Christians  to 
death  at  once,  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
^7  digging  a  pit,  tying  them  by  the  hands  and 
feet,  thrusting  them  head  downwards  into  the 
pit,  and  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  till 
they  perished.  Murder  by  the  ordeal  of  tan- 
gena was  proceeding  on  a  large  sealc.  On 
one  occasion,  it  was  administered  to  600,  600 
of  whom  perished. 

The  manner  in  which  these  Christians  have 
borne  their  trials,  and  met  the  terrors  of  mar- 
tyrdom, is  worthy  of  apostolic  times.  When 
.brought  to  the  final  ttet,  not  one  of  them  has 
renounced  the  Saviour's  name,  from  the  terrors 
of  martyrdom.  Nominal  professors,  indeed, 
great  nombers,  hastened  to  purge  themselves, 
on  the  first  breaking  out  of  persecution  ;  but 
none  of  those  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
hava  been  led  to  renounce  it  by  \he  terrors  of 
martyrdom. 

But  one  great  lesson  forces  itself  upon  . 
attention.    The  connection  of  the  Madagascar 
mission  with  the  native  govenlment  has  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  imp&limeDls  to  its  succesB ; 
and  shows  beyond  question,  what  appears  evi- 


dent also  in  other  misnras,  that  the  moK  en- 
tirely disconnected  missiODS  are  6vm  aU  polit- 
ical or  governmental  alliances,  the  las  oibw- 
raasments  Ihey  will  meet  with,  and  the  mon 
snccessful  they  will  be.  Christianity  d«eg  not 
need  the  support  of  the  state,  and  when  tllied 
with  it,  will  always  find  itself  oppressed. 

The  injustice  and  croclty  of  the  inbitaBleJ 
queen  continued  to  rage  with  inciMsed  vio- 
lence and  fatal  success.  Many  of  ber  people 
sought  a  sanctuary  on  the  to^  of  the  nwM-  ' 
tains,  or  in  the  caves  of  the  wildemeB,  iHkr 
they  might  enjoy  liberty  of  mind,  and  bcJa  M- 
lotrahip  with  each  other  and  with  Qoi  In 
June,  1840,  sixteen  of  them  detennined  lo 
seek  under  British  protection  in  MaaritiiB,tlie 
liberty  of  conscience  which  thev  couU  oot 
enjoy  in  their  naUve  land.  But  tney  wot  to- 
covered  on  their  journey  to  the  coast,  and  con- 
ducted back  to  the  capital.  Two  of  them 
escaped  on  the  way ;  five  were  condemcied  to 
perpetual  slavery  ;  and  nine  were  doomed  to 
die,  and,  after  Ming  led  up  in  front  of  the 
deserted  mission  house,  th<3y  were  condtcttd  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and,  while  kseelii^ 
down,  were  speared  to  death. 

The  following  yew,  as  appears  hy  letten 

from  some  of  the  native  Christians,  3,000  per- 

had  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  ol  tut- 

gcna  at  Ponisongo.    Bat,  amid  these  Serj  tri- 

ala  they  were  sustiuncd  by  the  gracious  pre- 

id  faithful  promises  of  the  Snvicnr, 

one  of  those  accounted  believers  hsd 

proved  traitor  and  denied  Christ 

In  January,  1842,  fonr  of  the  »i  Malaga^ 
refugees  who  had  visited  England,  tetnrDed  to 
Mauritius  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ben- 
efit their  people.  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
comfortably  settled  on  Minow  Island,  a  (W 
miles  from  the  western  coast  of  Madngasevi 
where  they  were  nseliilly  employed  among  tlttir 
own  people  David  was  employed  at  Gnod 
Bay,  Mauritius,  in  the  instrnction  of  the  Hal*- 
f^y  apprentices,  and  James  was  employed  u 
'nterpreter  on  board  a  British  vecGel. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1842,  Hev.  David  JoMS, 
one  of  the  oldest  surviving  members  of  ths 
Madagascar  mission,  died  of  paralysis,  at  Pott 
Louis,  on  the  island  of  Uauritins. 

During  this  year,  five  new  victims  ifer^ 
added  to  the  glorious  company  of  Dartyrs; 
and  there  was  no  abatement,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  the  suspicion  and  cnielty  of  the 
queen  and  her  government 

In  1843,  Mr.  Johns,  another  of  the  Socie^f^ 
devoted  missionaries,  met  his  death  on  the 
island  of  Nosibe,  on  the  north-eastern  coM*^ 
Madagascar,  having  been  dnven  by  the  French 
aathorities,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Cathohc 
priest,  from  the  island  of  NoeimiteiOi  wlier^ 
m  connection  with  the  two  Malagasy  Chris- 
tians, Joseph  and  Mary,  he  was  attempting  to 
establish  a  mission. 

In  1847,  the  report  of  the  society  Btjt,  thtt 
though  BtiU  persecuted,  the  native  Chrifltiua    . 
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of  this  afflicted  isloDd  contioQe  to  iocrease 
and  moltiplv. 

Bf  the  blesBing  of  God  bestowed  on 
labors  of  a.  joaae  and  zealous  convert,  na 
Kamaka  or  Kasalasala,  there  had  bceo  a  g 
Rwakeoing,  and  100  new  conTerta  had   1 
added  to  their  namber ;  and  among  tbem 
BakotoDdrama,  aulj  eon   of  the  ijaeen,  ajid 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throna    Five  montits 
after  his  converaion,  the  aneen  imaed  orders 
fbr  the  apprehensioD  of  all  the  new  convcrta 
whose  niunes  had  been  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment,  21  of  whom  were  coDdemned  to  die. 
The  yoang  prince,  then  only  17  years  old,  no- 
bly came  forward,  and  naed  his  ioflufflice  to 
BSYC  their  lives,  in  which  he  was  sncceasfol. 
Nine  of  them,  however,  were  obliged  to  sab- 
mit  to  the  ordeal  of  tangena,  one  of  whom 
died ;  four  escaped ;  and  the  rest  wei 

tenced  to  slavery,  three  of  whom  were 

diately  redeemed  by  their  friends,  the  prince 
contributing  largely  towards  the  object  He 
has  continued  to  afford  the  persecuted  follow- 
era  of  Christ  the  most  conclusive  eridemco  that 
he  is  a  faithful  brother  in  the  Lord.  In  defi- 
ance of  the  lows,  he  assembled  with  them  for 
Torship  in  their  pUc«8of  retreat  j  and  wlien 
Aeir  liTes  or  liberties  were  in  danger,  be  em- 
floyed  ail  the  meaiis  in  his  power  to  warn  them 
of  impending  danger,  and  eflect  their  rescue. 
Tha  prime-minister,  addressing  the  queen, 
Sftid,  "  Hadam,  vour  son  is  a  Christian ;  he 
prays  with  the  Cnristiana,  and  encourages  them 
m  this  new  doctrine.  Wo  are  lost  if  your 
Hajeet;  do  not  stop  the  prince  in  this  strange 
way."  "But,"  replied  t£e  qnceo,  "he  ii  my 
mm — my  only — my  btlovtd  ion!  Let  him  do 
what  he  pleases ,-  if  he  wishes  to  become  a 
Christian,  let  himl  He  is  my  beloved  son." 
It  is  thus  that  the  "  earth  helps  the  woman." 
Qod,  in  this  instance,  makes  use  of  the  natural 
affections  of  this  croel  woman  to  protect  his 
people.  But  in  a  still  more  striking  manner 
did  he  torn  the  heart  of  this  same  prime-min- 
ieter.  Being  informed  of  a  meeting  of  Chris- 
tians at  the  capital,  he  sent  his  nephew  to  take 
down  their  names.  The  nephew  went  and 
informed  them  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and 
b^gcd  (hem  to  break  np  and  go  home,  which 
they  did.  He  then  retorned  to  his  uncle,  who 
inquired,  "  %Vhere  is  the  list  ("  "  There  is 
none,"  he  replied.    "  Wh^  have  you  disobeyed 


my  orders  ?"  the  ancleagaininquu*d.  "Young 
man,  your  head  must  fall,  for  yon  show  that 
yoa  also  are  a  Christian."  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  am  a  Christian ;  and  if  yoa  will,  yoa  may 

pat  me  to  death,  for  I  must  pray"    At  these .j  — „ 

words  the  cruel  man's  feelinKS  gave  way.  and  who  meet  r^pilarly 
no,  yon  shall  not  die ;"  and  other  times,  for  the 


ho  exclaimed,  "  .  .  , 
there  the  matter  ended.'  Still  the  persecutii 
did  not  cease.  Christians  continued  to  be 
despoiled  of  their  goods,  confined  in  chains,  or 
Mid  into  staveiT.  And  those  who  escaped 
could  only  meet  lor  worship  in  the  night,  or  in 
solitary  caverns,  or  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
84 


woods;  and  even  there  they  were  not  safa 
from  the  government  spies. 

In  1850,  a  new  persecntion  broke  out  with  ■ 
great  violence.  Nearly  2,000  were  summoned 
to  the  capital  to  answer  for  the  oSence  of  wor- 
shiping the  only  tme  God,  and  bdievine 
in  nis  Son,  Three  of  the  most  distinguiahea 
for  rank  and  devotednees  were  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  to  death  ;  and  three  times  while  their 
bodies  were  consuming,  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  and  extingnisbed  the  fires.  Tea 
others  were  thrown  from  a  precipice  near  the 
city,  and  dashed  in  pieces.  The  prince  now 
imerpoeed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  boldly 
withstood  the  prime-minister,  who  was  the 
author  of  this  cruelty. 

The  native  converts,  in  a  letter  describing 
this  scene,  say,  "  At  the  moment  the  first  toar 
snfferera  were  brought  to  the  stake,  a  nunbow 
e  size,  and  forming  a  triple  areb, 
stretched  across  the  heavens.  One  end  of  it- 
appeared  to  rest  on  the  posta  to  which  the 
martyrs  were  tied ;  the  rain,  the  meanwhile 
falling  in  torrents.  The  multitudes  were  stnick 
with  terror  and  nmaaement,  and  many  of  them.- 
took  to  flight"  In  a  letter  requesting  Bi- 
bles, the  following  direction  is  given :  "  Pat 
them  in  the  bottom  of  cases  or  small  casks, — ' 
not  some  iron  bars  over  them,  and  fill  op  with 
Dottles  or  eatables." 

Id  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Madagascu 

ia^on,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  oa 
record.  From  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
1819  to  1828,  the  society  sent  out 
fonrteen  laborers,  consisting  of  six  ordained 
missionaries,  two  missionarv  printers,  and  six 
missionary  artisans.  We  nave  already  given 
the  results  of  the  first  15  vears  of  the  mission, 
np  to  the  time  when  tne  persecntiuQ  com- 
menced. 

For  seventeen  years  the  same  oppressivo 
policy  was  continued.  Many  hundrcos  were 
degraded  and  impoverished ;  bnndreds  moro 
doomed  to  slavery ;  not  less  than  one  hundred 
have  been  put  to  death,  and  a  large  namber 
are  still  sum:ring  exile,  bonds  and  degradation. 
Y6t,  during  tliis  time  of  trial  there  baa  been 
an  astonishing  increase  in  nombers.  As  be- 
fore stated,  uere  were  at  the  capital  about 
200  church  members.  It  is  now  impossible  lo 
obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number 
of  Christians  on  the  island ;  yet  it  has  been  • 
ascertained,  from  reliable  authority,  thatthae 
are  now  in  the  capital  and  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, 1,000  persons  known  to  each  other,  and 
— •-lally  recftgnired  as  the  disciples  of  Christ 
'    '  the  Sabbath  and  t' 


vorehip  of  Qod  and  the 


admioist  ration  of  the  ordinances.  Besides 
these,  there  are  known  to  be  considerable 
numbers  in  other  places.  The  Christians  com- 
prise among  them  some  of  the  most  intellic^Qt 
and  reputable  men  in  the  community.  Many 
of  them  hold  offices  of  great  responsibility,. 
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because  of  their  sbilitT,  integrity,  ud  knowa 
worth.  It  ii  Buppoeed  that  their  CbristiMiit^ 
Is  connived  at.  on  accoant  of  the  valne  of  their 
services.  And,  amon^  the  converts  are  the 
heir  to  the  throne  and  the  nephew  to  the  prime- 
minister,  the  meet  bitter  peisecator  of  the 
Christians. 

In  Jannary,  1853,  the  society  received  in- 
telligence that  the  ffovernnrent  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  joung  prince,  and  that  the  son 
of  the  late  prime-minister  had  sncceeded  to  his 
father's  office ;  that  the  petsecotion'had  been 
enspendcd,  and  the  restrictioos  upon  foreign 
interconree  removed.  In  conseqnence  of  this 
intelligence,  tbev  issned  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  fi)T  mnds  to  recommence  the  mis- 
rion,  which  was  liberally  responded  to,  and 
about  jC9,000  were  raised,  as  tbe  Madagascar 
fbnd.  Ab  a  preparatory  measnre,  the  society 
.  resolved  to  send  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the  former  mission- 
ftries,  to  visit  Madagascar,  and  ascertain  the 
trae  state  of  things  on  the  island.  These  gen- 
tlemen reached  Tamatave  on  the  18th  of  Joly, 
1853,  and  were  kindly  received  by  tbe  queen's 
officers.  From  that  place  they  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  qncen,  asking  leave  to  make  a 
■visit  of  friendship  and  gooo-wil!  lo  the  rapital, 
and  to  converse  on  snch  snbjecfs  as  they  thought 
•would  tend  to  the  good  of  Uie  kingdom.  After 
15  days,  they  received  a  conrteons  answer  from 
tie  government,  containing  kind  inquiries 
«fter  the  former  missionaries ;  but  advising 
them,  as  there  was  mach  pnblie  business,  re- 
•qniring  considerable  time,  to  retnm  to  the 
'Other  dde  of  the  waters,  lest  they  should  be 
'Overtaken  with  the  sitikly  season.  They  re- 
.garded  the  answer  as  by  no  means  unlavorable. 

While  remaining  at  Tamatave,  the  depnta- 
tion  obtained  oil  the  intbrmation  they  could, 
JQ  respect  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  They 
learned  that  the  rumor  that  the  government 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  was 
incorrect  The  death  of  the  prime-minister, 
Bainihoro,  however,  was  confcmed ;  and  it 
■was  stated  that  tbe  prince  was  first  officer  of 
the  palace,  and  the  son  of  tbe  late  prime-min- 
ister, (reported  a  Christian,)  through  the  influ- 
■ence  of  the  prince,  had  lieen  appointed  com- 
'mondei^in-chjef  of  the  army.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  there  were  two  great  parties  in 
the  kingdom,  of  nearly  equal  inflaence ;  the 
■one  favorable  to  edncation,  improvement,  and 
Christianity ;  and  the  other  opposed  to  all 
'innovation,  and  determined  tfl  uphold  the  su- 
perstitions and  ancient  customs  of  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  former  party  was  the  young 
prince,  and  some  others  holding  the  highest 
offices  of  tbe  government.  At  fte  head  of  the 
latter  was  a  nephew  of  the  qneen,  courin  of  the 
yonng  prince,  a  shrewd,  ambitions,  daring 
man,  of  considerable  business  talent  and  large 
property,  leagued  with  the  patrons  and  sap- 
porters  of  the  idols  and  their  keepers,  of  divi- 
Dfttion  and  tangeno,  end  of  slavery  and  coerced 


labor.  It  was  said  that  no  (fforts  wer«  spued 
by  this  chief  and  his  party  toprevent  the  ac- 
cenioa  of  tbe  yonng  prince.  They  re^Keeeoted 
him  to  the  qneen  as  nnacqaainted  with  tbs 
bosiDesa  of  govmimeat,  and  bewitched  by  tbe 
Chriatians.  This  was  sninxwd  to  be  tha 
(gneen's  own  opinion  ;  and  she  was  said  lo  be 
indignant  at  the  Chrntians  for  taking  advan> 
tage,  as  sbe  considered  it,  of  his  yoath  and  in- 
experience, to  draw  him  over  to  their  part^. 
Still,  the  prince  was  firm ;  both  he  and  h« 
wife  were  members  of  the  church,  and  tree 
and  constant  friends  to  the  moat  afflicted  aad 
sufieriug  of  tbe  persecuted  fiock.  He  is  repre- 
sented OS  of  an  amiable  dii^ioettion  and  honor- 
able character,  and  pcesesiing  the  intelligencs 
and  cnltivation  of  an  English  gentleman.  Hs 
is  respectful  and  attentive  to  his  mother,  qiendi 
much  time  with  her,  and  she  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  him.  There  was,  howew, 
a  most  formidable  conspiracy  against  his  life ; 
and  the  queen  had  tasen  the  strictest  me*- 
enres  to  guard  him  from  danger.  Jnst  befon 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Camenm  left  the  island,  aa 
officer  of  considerable  rank  and  long  serviw 
stated  \ia.t  tbe  queen  had  resolved  to  retiie 
from  the  government,  and  was  making  pr^^ 
rations  for  the  coronation  of  the  prince,  who 
was  to  be  constituted  solo  mler  of  the  conntij. 
Should  this  prove  trae,  a  great  chuige  may 
soon  be  expected  in  the  whole  aspect  of  thinn 
in  Madagascar.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
other  party  shoald  gain  the  tuceodaocy,  thoe 
would  not  only  be  a  great  deatn]cti<»i  of  ha- 
nuui  life,  but  a  revival  of  the  poaecatiooi 
af^inst  liie  Christians,  in  all  probability  mora 
violent  and  cruel  than  wiy  yet  witneaed.  Tbe 
rival  of  the  prince  was  the  chief  instigator  ia 
the  lost  persecntion ;  and  he  is  the  only  one 
now  who  Teotnree  to  occose  tbe  Christies  to 
the  queen,  all  others  being  deterred  by  the 
fear  that  the  prince  may  remember  it  h^^ 
after.  But  this  man  pnrsaes  them  witii  nnie- 
lenting  hatred. 

Mr.  Cameron  mokes  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  youn^  prince ;  "  He  is  condd- 
ered  a  decided  Christian.  In  protecting  the 
Christians  and  meliorating  the  soflerings  of 
the  peisecnted,  his  efforta  are  emtneatly  kio- 
cess^l.  His  personal  property  is  reduced, 
throngh  hu  liberality,  to  lees  than  «l,OO0,aiid 
that  of  bis  cousin,  lljamonja,  son  of  the  late 
prime-minister,  to  less  than  93,000.  He  ia  a 
person  of  intellect  and  good  sense,  and  employs 
much  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  Chriauane, 
and  converwng  privately  with  tiiem,  bnt  is 
cautious  aboat  frequent  attendance  upon  their 
meetings." 

MACEIBA  :  An  island  lying  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  32-  22*  oad 
330  10'  N.  and  long.  17°  30'  and  16°  iff  W, 
belonging  to  PortngaL  It  is  about  60  mika 
long  and  20  broad,  and  conusts  of  one  im- 
mense mountain,  rising  6,000  feet  above  tbe 
sea,  on  the  sonunit  of  which  is  on  excaTatioD. 


mppoeed  to  have  been  the  enter  of  a  volcano. 
The  Tarions  branches  of  this  monntuia  axe 
separated  by  narrow  ^hw,  the  sidee  of  which 
ftre  thinly  covered  with  soil,  bat  nevertheleffi 
tblly  reward  the  coltiTation  they  receive. 
The  lower  Blopes  are  covered  with  vines ;  the 
higher  declivities  with  the  cheetoul  and  pine 
trees.  The  importance  of  Madeira  is  denved 
solely  fhim  its  vineyards,  prodadng  anooally 
about  20,000  pipes  of  wine,  15,000  of  which 
are  expfaied.  The  migai^cane  is  caltivated  on 
a  small  scale.  The  poorer  claases  chiefly  snb- 
nst  on  the  eddo^-root,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
chestnuts.  The  iaUod  aboonds  with  beantifot 
acepety,  and  its  different  elevations  afford  every 
Tarietr  of  temperature. 

Under  the  new  conBtitntion,  promalg»led  In 
1836,  the  islaods  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo 
wtre  inclnded  in  one  district  At  that  time, 
these  islands  contained  45  parishes,  24,674 
ftuniUes,  and  115,447  inhabitants;  108 fiunilies 
and  324  sonls  being  English,  and  the 
der  consisting,  according  to  Conder,of  amixed 
race,  sprang  principally  from  Portn^c 
Moors,  with  some  sprinkling  of  English  blood  ; 
though  Com.  Wilkes  says  there  is  little  if  any 
mixed  blood  amona;  tbem.  There  are  about 
fijOOO  proprietors  of  the  soil,  of  whom 
than  650  live  on  their  rents ;  and  there  are 
abont  400  who  receive  govemmeot 
Uendicanta  are  nnmeroas.  The  native  inhab- 
itants are  meagre,  sallow,  and  short-lived,  which 
is  attributed  to  their  want  of  wholesome  food, 
a  life  of  drudgery  and  ejrpbsnre  to  great  vicis- 
ritndes  of  climate,  and  to  a  totaT  disr^ard 
of  cleanliness.  The^are  infected  with  a  spe- 
cies of  it«h,  which  th^  regard  as  incurable. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  description  of 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
on  this  island,  given  by  Commodore  Wilkes, 
may  not  be  nninterestbg  to  the  lovere  of  "  Old 
Uadeiro."  "  On  our  approach,  we  heard  a 
sort  of  BODg,  with  a  continued  thumping  ;  and 
on  entering  the  rode  shed  where  the  men  were 
employed,  we  saw  six  men  stamping  violently 
in  a  vat  of  six  feet  square  bv  two  feet  deep, 
three  on  each  aide  of  a  huge  lever  beam,  their 
1^  bare  np  to  the  thighs.  On  our  entrance, 
thc^  redoabled  their  exertions,  till  the  perspi- 
ration fairly  poured  from  them.  After  the 
grapes  had  been  sufficiently  stamped,  and  the 
men's  l^s  well  scraped,  the  palp  was  made 
into  the  shape  of  a  large  bee^ve,  secnred  by  a 
rope  made  of  the  joting  twigs  of  the  vine,  and 
the  lever  bein^  used  for  a  press,  the  jnice  flows 
off  and  is  received  in  tubs." 

Fnnchal,  the  chief  town  of  Madeira,  hag  a 
\ery  pleasing  appearance  fW>m  the  sea,  and  its 
ritoation  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
the  mountains,  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  con- 
trast of  the  white  buildings  and  villas,  with 
the  green  moontaina,  forms  a  picture  which  Is 
much  heightened  by  the  bola,  qnadrangalar 
Ijoo  Rock,  with  its  embattled  mnunit  com. 
mandingtbe  harbor  in  tin  fortgroand^Con- 
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der't  Diaitmarii  of  Ge^rapKy ;  U.  S.  Exptoimg 
Expeditum,by  Com.  Wilksb,  Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

The  Romao  Catholic  church  is  the  establish* 
ed  religion  of  Madeira,  and  no  other  is  tole- 
rated. 

MISSION. 

Scotch  Frcb  Chubcb. — Ilie  mission,  which 

was  altunal«]j  taken  a^  by  the  Scotch  Ohnrcb, 

was  the  resolt  of  the  private  labors  of  Dr.  Eat 

1^,  a  Scotch  physcian,  to  benefit  the  native 
population.  For  most  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  followiog  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Memoir  of  Rev.  W.  Hewitson.  In  the  b^in- 
ningofhis  intercourse  with  the  people,  Dr.  Kal- 
ley  met  few  who  had  ever  seen  aBible,  or  who 
seemed  to  know  that  the  New  Testament  waa 
written  by  men,  the  companions  of  Jesna 
Christ  In  1839,  a  few  persons  b^an  to  man- 
ifest a  deure  to  read  and  hear  Uie  word  of 
Qod ;  and  in  1840  this  interest  increased,  and 
many  adults  went  to  school  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  the  3ible.  This  interest  coit> 
tinuing  to  increase,  in  1641  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Gkivanment  at  Usbon,  who  oi^ 
dered  it  to  be  suppresaed.  But  the  populv 
feeling  was  snch,  that,  fbr  the  time^  the  order 
was  not  executed. 

In  1842,  people  came  in  large  nombets  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  explained,  many 
of  them  walking  10  or  12  miles,  and  climbing 
over  mountains  3000  feet  high.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  a  part  of  the  time, 
a  ridge,  between  two  valleys,  (o  the  east 
and  west,  a  lofty  mountain  rising  on  the  sooth. 
The  numbers  varied  from  1000  to  5000.  Tba 
people  sat  in  a  clear  space  near  the  house 
which  Dr.  E.  occupied,  and  all  aronnd  was 
covered  with  trees  clustered  wiUi  grapes.  In 
some  places,  the  general  topics  of  conversation 
were,  the  word  of  God,  the  one  sacrifice  for 
sin,  the  free  salvation,  £c.,  and  the  hymns  t^ 
the  Sabbath  were  heard  through  the  week  in 
the  fields  and  vineyards.  * 

sner  in  which  this  work  commenced 
was  remarkabla  The  gratnitous  medical  aid 
which  I>r.  K.  rendered  the  people,  induced  many 
to  visit  him,  and  to  r^ard  him  as  a  Mend.  He 
took  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  them 
about  the  disease  of  their  souls,  and  direct 
them  to  the  bne  remedy,  the  Great  Physiciai^ 
advisiiw  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  explain- 
ing aDdenforcing  its  tmths  as  he  had  oppor> 
tuni^.  Many  of  ihem  followed  his  advic^ 
and  while  searching  the  Soiptares  appear  to 
have  been  truly  taught  of  God.  Some  read 
the  Scriptnree  for  some  time  without  perceiv- 
ing that  they  condemned  Popery ;  but  when 
they  percei^  that  masses,  penaoce,  fvagti- 
tory,  ic,  were  inconsistent  witn  the  One  Saol- 
fice,  tht^  were  alarmed,  and  consulted  thor 
priests,  and  by  this  means  were  exposed  to 
persecalion.  This  led  them  to  further  eift- 
mioation,  cooSmied  tbem  in  the  truth,  and 
prepared  tltem  for  heavier  soCferiDg.    Upwards 


of  1000,  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  30,  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Scriptares  intelligenll j,  and  nf ere 
tbns  enabled  to  aearch  for  tbenuelvea. 

Bat  BQch  a  work  could  Dot  go  on  long  witb- 
oat  attracting  the  attention  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  A  pastoral  letter  was  imned, 
denonncing  the  Bible  as  "a  book  from  hell," 
and  threatening  all  who  Bbonld  read  it  with 
excommnnicatian.  Then  a  letter  was  address- 
ed to  the  registrar  of  each  parish,  directing 
him  to  Baramoa  before  him  the  teachers  of  au 
the  schools  established  in  the  parish,  by  Dr. 
Eall^,  both  .male  and  female,  aad  cbai^ 
them  in  the  presence  of  witnesees,  "  not  to 
teach  an^  living  being ;"  and,  in  case  thej 
should  disobt?  the  charge,  to  canae  them  to 
be  arrested.  Two  of  the  converts  baying  par- 
taken of  the  Lord's  Sopper  in  the  Presbfterian 
church  at  Funcbal,  were  formall;  eicommn- 
nicated,  and  all  persons  forbidden  to  hold  con- 
mnnicetioD  with  them,  or  to  "  give  them  fire. 


water,  bread,  or  an;  other  tiling  that  maj  be 
BeceasaiT  for  their  support ;"  or  to  pay  Uit 
their  debts ;  or  to  snpport  them  in  an;  case 


r  to  pay  uiem 
,  — „ in  an;  case  be- 
fore the  courts  '„  nnder  pain  of  the  greater 
acommuoicatioo. 

In  January,  1843,  the  civil  gOTemor  com- 
manded Dr.  K.  to  abstain  from  speaking  to 
the  Portngnese  oo  the  subject  of  religion. 
But  as  the  command  was  arbitrarv  and  illegal 
it  was  dbotx^ed.  Afl«r  that,  the  governor 
isned  a  procuunatioa,  forbidding  the  people 
to  visit  Dr.  E.'s  House  ;  and  on  Sabbaths  and 
holidaj's,  the  police  were  stationed  in  the  roads 
at  his  doors,  to  enforce  the  order.  Many  were 
beaten  or  taken  to  jail  for  disobedience.  One 
wealthy  gentleman,  indignant  at  the  priestly 
attack  on  civil  libertv,  came  on  purpose  to 
have  the  case  tried.  He  was  prosecuted,  and 
the  legal  autboritics  decided  that  no  citizen 
conld  be  hindered  from  entering  ai^  honse,  if 
be  hod  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  people 
oontinoed  to  come,  bat  came  early  to  avoid 
the'police.  The  ofiicera  also  came  earlier  and 
earlier,  till  at  last  the;  came  at  foor  o'clock  in 
the  moramg ;  and  after  that,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple came  on  Saturday  night,  and  remained 
over  tbe  Sabbath  to  worsnip  Uod  and  hear 
theb^th. 

At  length,  a  prosecution  was  commenced 
BgainstDr.K.;  but  tbe  judge,  after  examining 
into  tbe  case,  dedded  that  hb  proceedings  did 
not  violai«  any  existing  law  of  Portugal,  and 
dismissed  tbe  prosecution.  Bat,  the  judge 
having  left  tbe  island.  Dr.  K.  was  arrested 
^ain.  and  refused  bail,  on  the  ground  that 
the  crimes  laid  to  bis  charge  were  puoi^oble 
with  death  1  The  jailor  acted  as  a  spy,  and 
warned  tbe  people  not  to  visit  him,  and  took 
down  the  names  of  those  who  did,  and  es- 
werelj  forbade  any  singing  or  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  prison.  The  British  Judge  Oon- 
Gervator,  witb  other  officials,  visited  the  prison, 
searched  for  Testaments,  and  carried  away  one 
or  two  that  he  found  among  the  prisoners. 


which  vere  never  returned.  But  they  did  not 
search  the  doctor's  rooms,  whse  was  s  ]irgt 
snpply  of  the  Scriptnres ;  and  the  colportain 
continued  to  ccane  for  suppliis,  whidi  tb^ 
took  away  and  sold  as  before.  On  the  S^ 
bath  from  TO  to  100  persons  visited  him  br 
threes ;  and  as  tbe  cathedral  was  near  thejtil, 
tbe  Bomauisls  showed  their  wal  by  ^itdiig 
on  the  heretics,  who  showed  thwr  i^irit  bj 
praying  for  tkeir  persecutors. 

'The  bishop  now  issued  a  letter  stating  tbal 
there  was  scarcely^  a  verse  in  the  OkiTesti- 
meat  or  tbe  New,  in  the  Bibles  circulated  (• 
tbe  island,  but  what  was  adulterated.  To  a- 
swer  this  charge.  Dr.  K.  cansed  the  Bible  Urag 
circulated  to  be  carefnily  compared  vitli  tbe 
authorised  version,  and  tbe  result  certified  mi 
posted  up  in  the  streets,  showing  the  SaHtj 
of  the  bishop's  assertJODS ;  and  at  length  a 
newspaper  arrived  fi«m  Lisbon,  contuniig 
a  ro;ar  mandate,  sancUoning  the  drcolatioii 
of  the  very  same  edition. 

In  January,  1844,  Dr.  Kalley  was  rdeued 
from  prison,  and  resumed  his  operatioos,  Ihe 

Eolice  being  employed  aronnd  ois  doore  u 
efore ;  the  attendance  on  his  sovicei  being 
about  600  on  tbe  Sabbath,  and  30  on  nA 
day  evenings.  In  the  summer  of  that  yor  OM 
of  the  coovwls,  Mrs.  Maria  Jooquimn  Alv% 
was  snatched  from  her  fiimil;  of  sevw  chil^KB, 
one  of  them  an  infant,  ood  committed  to  prison. 
But  she  remained  firm,  and  was  often  hwd 
prising  the  Lord  that  she  was  counted  worthy 
to  eai&r  sbomo  for  his  sake.  After  sixtwi 
months  she  was  brought  to  trial  before  Iha 


Court  on  a  charge  of  aposta^,  heresy, 
and  blasphemv.  But  she  was  tried  omv  oo  tto 
last  chai^,  tne  specification  being,  tliat  ebt 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  cttseatt- 
ed  wafer  is  the  real  body  and  real  Uood, 
and  the  human  soul  and  divinity  of  the  Ixri 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  ahe  bad  also  r^iwd  to 
adMe  it 

The  Judge  asked  her,  whether  she  behend 
this  dogma,  and  she,  knowing  that  ia  life  ff 
death  depended  npon  her  answer,  calmly  i^td, 
"J  do  not  bdieot  it."  The  Judge  imnedistelj 
rose,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon 
her.  This  sentence  was  afWwards  commuted 
b;  tbe  court  at  Lisbon,  on  account  of  a  technt 
cal  error,  but  with  the  instmotion  that,  if  bm 
had  been  tried  upon  oil  the  chaiges,  the  aentaice 
of  death  must  have  been  executed  1 

No  dtbrt  was  now  spared  by  the  paseratw 
to  infiame  the  pnWic  mind.  Aaaasiaation  ww 
openly  proposed  in  thq  public  papal,  ■>  •" 
easy  way  to  be  freed  from  annoyance ;  w* 
free  use  of  tbe  cudgel  was  recommended ;  w 
even  a  r^tetition  of  S 

the  Sicibon  veepetB,  v. 

the  converts  were  cruelly  beaten ;  othais  «** 
stoned  ;  bouses  were  set  on  fire,  and  wm  »|   , 
them  burned  down ;  and  for  these  ijijnria  "U 
redress  was  refiised.    Familiesweredtaueo  Wl 
place  to  haiy  thwr  dead  except  the  l»l«»' 


biebway ;  and  irhen  so  buried  the  bodies  vere 
talien  np  lud  burned  under  the  inspecUon  of 
the  police. 

In  tlK  Segtemba  foUowiog,  fifty  soldiers 
were  qatuieied  upon  a  portioD  or  the  parish  of 
Aatonio  de  Serra,  and  allowed  to  phnder  and 
perpetrate  every  cruelty.  Twenty-two  of  the 
most  respectable  men  and  iromen  were  taken 
to  Fondia)  in  a  vesie],  and  cast  ioto  prison 
UDong  the  moet  depraved  and  d^raded,  with- 
ont  any  allowance  of  food.  Friends,  both 
English  and  Portngnese,  seat  them  food,  but  it 
was  refused  admission-  Still,  they  were  not  only 
patieot  and  resigned,  bat  happy.  The  streets 
aroand  the  jail  resounded  with  their  hytans  of 
praise.  But  thin  was  bood  forbiddeo,  although 
obecene  songs  sang  by  other  prisoners  were  not 
prevented.  They  were  driven  to  mass  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced  to  kneel. 
After  twenty  months'  imprisonment,  they  were 
brought  to  trial  before  a  ju^  of  their  own 
conntrymen,  and  acquitted.  Still  they  were 
Dot  allowed  to  retom  to  their  plundered  homes 
till  they  would  pay  the  jail  fees  I 

Dr.  KuUey  now  perceiving  that  he  was  like- 
1t  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  expelled  from 
Uio  country,  though  contrary  to  law,  was  desi- 
roos  of  avoiding  such  a  result,  and  therefore 
sailed  for  London.  Lord  Aljerdeen,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  A^rs,  demanded  damages  of  the 
Portugneee  govenunent  for  Dr.  K.'a  felse  im- 
prisonment, and  to  compromise  the  matter,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  proceedings  against  him 
ehoald  be  dropped,  and  he  returned  to  Madei- 
ra. But  not  many  4^js  after  his  arrival  a 
warrant  was  issacd  for  his  apprehension,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Portagaese  government 

But  Dr.  K.  having  been  warned  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  he  would  not  be  protected  by 
the  British  government  i^ainst  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Portagaese  eoTernment  to 
remove  him  from  the  Island,  if  he  permitted 
Portngnese  snbjects  to  assemble  in  his  house 
(or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he  thought 
proper  to  resign  the  work  into  other  hands. 

Rev.  W.  H.  HewitsOQ  had.  without  Dr.  Kal- 
ley's  knowledge,  been  appointed  in  Scotland  to 
labor  in  Madeira  ;  and  meeting  with  Dr.  K. 
ai  Lislmn,  he  returned  with  him,  and  entered 
into  the  work  with  zeal,  yet  with  prudence, 
•voiding  onnecessarf  pnblicity. 

In  March,  1845,  Mr.  Hewitson  administered 
the  Lord's  Sapper  in  secret  to  34  Portagaese 
converts.  More  might  have  been  admitted, 
but  there  was  not  room  for  them.  Not  a  few 
in  different  parts  of  the  island  were  being 
taught  to  Kad  the  Scriptures ;  and  those 
alr^dy  converted  were  not  slack  in  comforti 
one  another  and  doing  good  to  sonis  still 
darknesB.  Many  of  them,  through  reading 
and  prayer,  had  become  intelligent  members 
of  society,  and  able  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct 
"  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them."  Some 
ot  them  seemed  to  be  ftllt^ther  free  from 
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donbts  and  feais,  and  to  be  filled  with  joy  and 

peace  in  believing. 

Bat  it  was  soon  found  that  the  meeting! 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  priests 
and  the  authorities  and  th^  were  given  np. 
The  people  now  waited  on  Mr.  Hewitson  incK. 
viduall^,  or  two  or  three  at  a  time  ;  and  their 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  instructian  ill 
the  Scriptures  was  remarkable  and  affecting. 
In  this  way,  Mr.  H.  was  usually  engaged  wiUi 
difierent  parties  or  individuals,  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  day ;  and  those  who  waited  on  his 
instructions  grew  rapidly  in  knowledge  and 
grace.  After  a  course  of  instniction,  Mr.  H. 
received  them  one  by  one  into  the  Christian 
church.  At  bis  first  commuuioo,  twentv-two 
admitted,  and  at  the  second,  thirty. 
1  of  them  had  made  mach  progrees  in 
grace  and  holiness,  and  thcnr  greatest  joy  was 
to  see  the  work  spreading,  and  new  converts 
coming  into  the  fold;  though  they  bad  nothing 
before  them  but  the  prospect  oF  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake.  Mr.  H.  took  the  lease  of  a 
house  in  a  retired  place,  where  he  intended  to 
md  hold  meetings.  But  soon  the  police 
begun  to  watch  about  it,  and  he  was  forced 
again,  for  a  time,  to  discontinue  his  meetings, 
though  he  met  a  few  persons  at  a  time  in  pri- 
vate bouses. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  a  man  and  a  woman 
werepnt  in  prison  for  teaching  their  udgbbors 
to  read  the  Bible.  Soon  after  this,  at  a  dinner 
party,  the  Bishop  of  Madeira  declared  exter- 
liuating  warfore  against  the  Bible,  and  said 
e  was  det^mined  to  pnt  down  all  diseent 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  per> 
secution  which  the  converts  had  to  endure  in 
private  from  relations  and  ndghbors,  was 
growing  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Yet  they  were 
willing  and  even  glad  to  snfier  persecution  for 
Christ's  sake. 

In  June,  Mr.  H.  moved  into  his  house,  and 
held  small  meetings  in  it  almost  daily.  Though 
the  authorities  were  seeking  grounds  for  a 
prosecution  against  him,  they  conld,  as  yet, 
find  none.  Before  this  time,  be  had  baptised 
several  childr^  ;  and  the  suspicion  of  it  going 
abroad,  produced  great  eicitement;  '"  


quence  of  which,  about  20  person 
tc^ether  to  assas^ate  Dr.  Kalley.  Notices 
were  posted  on  the  church  doors,  requiring  all 
to  confess  to  the  priest,  or  attend  church, 
within  ten  da^,  nnuer  pun  of  im^riaonmeot 
Abont  this  time,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
more  than  two  years,  Maria  Jooquima  was  re- 
leased. 

In  August,  Mr.  H.  was  visiied  by  a  public 
Dotai^,  who  warned  him  to  discontmne  meet- 
ings in  his  house  with  Portugese  subjects,  for 
religious  purposes,  under  pain  of  being  pro.' 
ceeded  with,  and  handed  over  to  the  judici^ 
power.  But  he  continued  to  hold  meetin^pi, 
nnder  cover  of  the  night,  till  a  serioos  iUnees 
interrupted  his  labors.  After  his  recovery,  he 
organized  a  theological  claee,  in  order  to  qnol- 


Sthem  to  net  as  catechists,  eitpectin^,  tim- 
r,  goon  to  be  obliged  to  le&Te  the  iklaod. 
Thia  class  was  compoeed  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
of  those  who  hod  made  the  greatest  advance- 
tnent  in  sph'itQal  knowledge,  some  of  whom 
came  from  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
nilea.  One  of  them  was  the  father-in-law  of 
one  of  the  principal  judges  of  the  island.  The 
regnlari^  of  their  attendance,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  ueir  attention,  were  highly  gratifjing. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  17, 1845,  Mr.  H.  writes 
that  28  persoDs  were  imprisoned  for  the  crime 
of  meeting  one  Sabbath  eyeniog  for  reading 
tiie  word  of  God,  and  prayer.  The  usoal  prac- 
tice in  such  cases,  he  said,  was,  first  to  prepare 
the  sentence  in  writing;,  and  sifterwards  '~ 
through  the  emptj^  form  of  trying  the 
and  hearing  the  evideace.  A  fanulj  of  three 
peisong,  hearing  that  they  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  Dot  going  to  confcagion,  escaped  to 
Demarara. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  6,  184G,  Mr.  H.  says 
"Thepeoplearebungeringfortheword.  Some 
of  Uuan  say  to  me  occasionally,  '  When  '  " 
we  come,  for  we  are  veiyhnogiyT'  Or 
26tb  of  Febnuuy,  he  wrote,  that  he  had  heard 
it  intimated  tliat  the  dril  governor  bod  chained 
ooe  of  the  judges  to  proceed  against  him ;  and 
expecting  soon  to  be  compelled  to  leave,  he 
Bet  abont  preparing  the  people  for  his  absence. 
He  admioistered  the  communion  to  87,  while 
about  100  more  were  ready  for  ezamioation. 
His  theological  class  he  kept  np  from  Decem- 
ber to  April,  tin  he  had  gone  over  all  the 
leading  doctrines  and  dntics  of  Christianity ; 
and  in  the  b^innine  of  May  be  left,  intend- 
ing after  a  few  months  to  return  to  his  fiock. 
Soon  after,  the  persecution  burst  forth  with 
fnry.  On  the  2d  of  August,  30  or  40  converts 
were  assembled  in  the  bouse  of  an  English 
family,  to  hear  a  pastoral  letter  from  Mr. 
Hewitson,  when  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral  church  mustered  a  ruffian  mob  and 
appeared  at  the  gate  as  the  people  were  abont 
to  retire,  ready  to  attack  them.  The  &8t  per- 
son  who  came  oot  was  Arsenio  Da  Silva,  who 
had  been  cooduclang  the  worship.  The  canon 
thrust  in  his  face  an  image,  ana  bade  him  kiss 
it  and  adore  his  God,  knocking  off  his  hat, and 
abusing  him  with  foul  language.  With  great 
difficolly  be  escaped  with  three  or  foar  others, 
who  came  out  behind  him.  The  females  took 
refuge  in  the  kitchen.  The  house  was  b^ieged 
by  the  mob,  at  the  instigation  of  the  canon 
and  several  other  priest^  tUi  towards  midnight, 
when  they  smashed  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
ud  rushed  into  the  apartments  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  was  an  invalid.  After  search- 
.ing  for  some  time,  they  found  the  PortuRueee, 
and  began  to  beat  and  otherwise  mdtreat 
them,  when  the  police  and  soldiers  entered. 
Bud  asked  them  by  what  authoritv  they  had 
entered  the  house,  when  they  declared  that 
tier  did  not  care  for  aatbority  or  law.  They 
bad  before  said  there  were  do  laws  for  Calvio- 


isls.    Two  of  them  were  arroted  and  sent  to 

Abont  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sabbath, 
August  9th,  as  Dr.  Katley  W|e  Kcorting  a 
friend  to  his  own  bouse,  be  overheard  the 
goard  of  soldiers,  which  had  been  sent  at  hii 
request  to  protect  him,  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  persons  disguised  in  masks,  one  of 
whom  was  sharpening  a  largv  knife,  prepan- 
tory,  as  ho  said,  to  "  the  killing  on  ttie  moi^ 
row."  Tliis  convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  but  in  flight ;  and,  disgnidng 
himself  as  a  countiy  peasant,  he  hasteoed  to 
the  house  of  a  fnend. 

About  noon,  after  the  services  were  over  in 
the  church,  ^upe  of  people  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  talking  with  evident  delight  of  the 
work  of  the  day.  At  last  a  rocket  rose  hia- 
'Jae  air.  It  was  the  signal  for  proc«ed- 
Thoae  who  are  in  that  house,"  said  oae 
of  the  people  in  the  bearing  of  Mrs.  Ealley, 
as  she  was  escaping  in  disguise  throDgh  the 
street,  "  would  need  to  be  sure  of  BalvatJon." 
At  length  a  dense  mass  surrounded  the  hotse. 
The  ringleaders  rushed  in,  the  mob  wstcluiv 
till  their  benefactor  shoold  be  brought  forth. 
ChagTinod  to  find  that  he  had  escaped,  they 
committed  his  library  to  the  flames,  and  has- 
tened away  in  search  of  him. 

By  this  time.  Dr.  Ealley,  disguised  in  female 
attire;  and  concealed  in  a  hammock,  was  escap- 
ing for  his  life  to  the  bay.  As  the  bearers, 
attended  by  Mr.  Tate,  were  hurried  aloa^, 
the  cry  was  raised,  "  Kalley !  Ealley  P"  The 
infuriated  mob  catching  the  cry,  and  raising 
three  cheers,  ran.  towards  the  pier.  Aa  thCT 
reached  it,  the  hammock  had  jost  been  lowered 
into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  wsa 
alongside  the  steamer,  the  hammock  swung  od 
deck,  and  Dr.  Ealley  was  safe.  The  whole 
beach  teemed  with  the  ruCBan  crew. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  Kalley  was  the  signal 
..r  all  manner  of  cruelty  and  oi^ienioiL 
Many  of  the  converts  immediately  ned  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  were  himted  down  like 
wild  beasts.  When  discovered  in  their  hiding 
alaces,  they  were  mercilessly  beaten,  to  extort 
Irom  them  the  promise  that  they  would  go  to 
confeaaion.  One  man  was  hnilally  muroered, 
and  several  women  sustained  fatal  injuricB. 
About  a  hundred  fled  on  board  an  emigruit 
ship,  with  the  dewgn  of  removing  to  som« 
other  land.  Many  of  these  bnmbte  disciples 
manifested  a  spirit  of  devoted  attachment  to 
the  troth,  of  simple  steadfast  faith  in  Jena, 
and  of  patience  in  the  midst  of  great  tribid*- 

An  English  resident,  who  had  been  obliged 
.,  take  refdge  on  board  the  shro  that  was  to 
take  two  hondrcd  of  them  to  Trinidad,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hewitson,  "  The  sound  of  the  hymns  is 
very  sweet,  as  it  rises  from  the  hold.  They 
never  speak  a^nst  their  pervecutors.  Ttif? 
only  mention  Uiem  with  pity.  Sometimes  I 
overhear  them  in  prayer,  praying  tor  thdr 
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flDemies,  and  for  Uiose  who  hare  tnrne^  bock 
agkin  to  the  Ciaas  d'Idolalria.  The;  have  all 
beea  in  hidings  on  the  momitiiiDS,  their  honsea 
broken  up  end  pillaged  ;  and  many  of  them 
liave  nothing  left  bat  the  clothes  they  wear." 

A  woman  vas  taken  out  of  her  house,  beat- 
en  till  she  was  seemiugl;  dead,  then  dragged 
down  and  thrown  on  the  rraves  of  the  Pro- 
teetaots,  bnried  on  t^e  roadside.  She  revived 
Again,  and  was  carried  b;  the  police  to  the 
hospitaL  After  dressing  her  broken  arm, 
they  ordered  her  to  "conftss."  which  she  re- 
fused ;  in  coDseqnence  of  which  she  was  taken 
to  the  police  stAtion,  where  she  remuned  all 
dar  in  a  hammock. 

Two  handred  sailed  on  the  22d  of  Angnst, 
lor  Trinidad ;  350  soon  followed,  and  outers 
vent  aftowards,  increasing  the  number  to 


they  were  l>^otteD  of  God,  by  his  word  of 
traih  ;  they  grew  bj  the  sincere  milk  of  it ;  it 
iras  sweeter  to  them  than  honey,  more  pre- 
dons  than  ^M ;  the  words  of  Jesns  were 
Riirit  and  life  to  them.  The;  enjoyed  peace 
trough  his  blood.  Sometimes  the  ezprtssion 
of  their  attachment  to  him  was  very  striking, 
and  their  sympathy  and  affection  for  each 
other  trnly  brotheriy.  Their  eaemies  witness- 
ed changes  npon  them,  which  appeared  very 
Btraogc  and  ooaccoontable,  especially  when 
they  persecuted  them.  The  gentleness  and 
patience,  the  love  and  joy,  of  the  snflbrers,  con- 
founded even  th^  persecutora,  some  of  whom 
vere  reported  to  Itave  nsed  expressions  like 
these :  "  We  call  these  people  ngly  names, 
'  and  they  don't  answer  back ;  we  spit  upon 
them,  and  they  don't  get  angry  ;  we  beat  them, 
and  they  seem  pleased ;  we  break  open  their 
looses  and  destroy  tlieir  property,  and  the; 
are  happy  ;  we  pnt  them  in  jail,  and  they  sing : 
we  can't  rnkke  them  unhappy." 

Mr.  Da  Siha,  alread;  mentioned,  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  distinction ;  bat  he  was 
obliged  to  f(swke  all,  even  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  vas  afterwards  ordained  pastor  of 
the  exiles  at  Trinidad,  wha^  he  died,  after 
having  witjiessed  the  departure  of  a  portion 
of  them  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Uewitson,  aft^  remainina;  some  time  in 
Scotland,  to  recruit  his  healtn,  Tiatcd  the 
exiles  at  Trinidad,  and  labored  for  some  time 
«inong  them,  preaching  the  Goepct,  and  seek- 
iog  to  Gstablisn  them  in  the  fiiith.  After  his 
relom  to  Scotland,  another  mifflionary  was 
appointed  by  the  Free  Chnrch  to  labor  among 
the  exiles,  who  has  since  followed  them  to 
tbeir  settlement  in  Illinois. 

Hr.  Bewitson,  on  visiting  his  flock  at  Trin- 
idad, says  of  them,  "  Though  a  few  of  the 
Fortugnese  in  Trinidad  have,  nndcr  the  pow- 
erfdl  inflaence  of  new  temptations,  declined 
somewhat  in  spiritnality  of  mind,  yet  I  have 
discovered  no  good  groand  for  suspecting  the 
sincerity  of  any  whom  I  was  uffostomed  to 


regard  in  Hadeira  as  having  tJie  things  which 
accompany  salvation.  A  considerable  nnni- 
ber  seem  to  be  truly  desirous  of  growing  in 
grace,  light  and  holiness.  The  elders  and 
deacons  have  been  faithful  and  esemplory." 

The  Portuguese  converts  of  Madeira  are 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  nineteenth  ceotary. 
They  furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  Glod  attending  the  simple  ministry 
of  the  word.  The  facta  in  this  cage  show  that 
there  is  no  want  of  power  in  the  Gospel,  pro- 
perly applied,  for  the  convemon  of  the  world. 
They  fnmiBh  also,  a  living  testimony  to  tbe 
changeless,  persecuting  spirit  of  Popery  ;  and 
to  see  the  iaentity  of  "  Pope  and  Pagan,"  we 
need  only  compare  the  persecutiona  in  Uadeira 
with  those  of  Madagascar. 

As  evidence  that  the  blessed  work  is  still  in 
progress,  we  notice  the  recent  arrival  of  a  ves- 
sel at  New  York  from  Madeira,  brin^png  158 
more  religious  exiles,  on  their  way  to  the  colo- 
ny in  niinois. 

MADEBU:  A  town  of  the  fiassaa  in 
Western  Aft-ica,  situated  on  tlie  Mechlin  river, 
about  20  miles  Irom  its  mouth.  It  has  l>eeii 
a  seat  of  the  African  misuon  of  the  American 
Baptist  Hissiona^  Union. 

MADRAS:  "nie  capital  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  sooth  of  India,  in  lat  13° 
5'  N.  and  long.  80°  21'  E.  In  1823  the  town 
and  suburbs  contained  a  population  of  462,051. 
The  population  has  recently  been  estimated  at 
630,000,  of  whom  530,000  are  Hindoos,  80,000 
MohammedaOB,  and  20,000  Europeans  or  de- 
scendants of  Europeans.  It  is  fortified  to  the 
north  and  west  by  a  wall,  having  five  gates, 
and  on  the  south  by  Fort  St.  George.  It  Is 
occupied  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Go^l,  the  London  Missionary  Socie^, 
the  ChurcQ  Misriooair  Society,  the  WealtTan 


Scotland.    (See  Mmdostan) 

MADUEA:  A  city  of  Sonthem  Hindos- 
tan,  136  miles  north-east  from  Cape  Comorio, 
and  210  miles  south-west  from  Madras,  and 
contains  a  population  of  50,000.  The  district 
of  Madora  has  a  population  of  1,300,000. 
The  city  itself  is  encircled  by  walls,  and  may 
be  emphatically  termed  a  city  of  temples. 
The  largest,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hoisiogtou, 
missionary  of  the  Board,  in  1834,  has  atleaat 
10,000  mafflive  pillars  of  stone,  presenting  on 
every  side,  in  (nil  relief,  curioialy  wrought 
images  of  every  description — men.  women^ 
children,  beasts,  and  creatnres  of  the  wildest 
^cy.  This  vast  palace,  coveting  ground  Bot- 
ficient  almost  for  the  site  of  a  town,  is  ic  « 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  immense  wealth  that 
eibted  at  the  period  of  its  construction  has 
departed.  Madura  is  the  city  of  the  ancient 
Tamil  kings,  and  the  seat  of  Brahminical 

Ede  in  this  part  of  India.    The  American 
ard  commenced  its  mission  here  in  1634. 
MAGEZZIN  :  A  Karen  village  on  the. 
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confines  of  Arracan,  in  Bunuob,  and  an  oat- 
station  or  one  of  the  Karen  misaions  of  the 
Janerican  Baptist  Union. 

MAUE  :  A  Btatiou  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
paeatinj;  the  Qoepel  in  the  Seychelles  Islands. 

MAIAOITI :  One  of  the  Qeoi^BD  Islands 
a  station  of  the  London  Missionarj  Society. 

HALASAMOODBA :  A  station  of  the 
Basle  HisBionwy  Society  in  India,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malabar,  45  miles  north-west  of  Cal- 
ient. 

MALATAPORB :  A  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist MiBBionary  Society  in  Bengal. 

MALUA :  A  station  ot  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  island  of  Upolo,  o) 
the  Samoau  fjoap. 

MALAUTU  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  island  of  Savaii, 
one  of  the  Sainoan  frroop. 

MALCOM  FETU :  A  temporary  health 
station  of  the  American  Board  upon  the 
Ghauts,  towards  tho  south  of  Hindoston. 

MALUGAUM:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  150  miles  north-east  of 
Bombay. 

MAHRE  :  Station  of  the  United  Brethren, 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  Beka  river. 

HANEPT :  A  parish  in  the  district  oi 
Jafftia,  Ceylon.  4^  miles  N.W.  of  Jaffnapatam, 
and  4  from  Batticotf  a  :  a  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board. 

MANDAHASALIE :  In  Southern  Hin- 
dostan,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  stations  of 
the  American  Board,  in  connexion  with  the 
Madura  mission. 

HANBEE :  A  Karen  village  in  the  Bas- 
sdn  province  of  Soalbem  Barmah,  near  Arra- 
can, and  an  ont-station  of  the  Bassein  mission 
of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

MANOAIA,  or  MANALA  :  One  of  the 
Herv^  Islands,  having  a  st^on  of  the  ' 
don  Missionary  Society. 

MANGALOEE  r  A  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  province  of  Canara, 
440  miles  g.  S.  E.  of  Bombay. 

MANUA  :  One  of  the  Samoa  Islands,  cii 
cnlar  in  form,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be  visible 
.at  the  distance  of  40  or  60  miles.  The  inha- 
bitants are  regarded  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  are  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  inbanit- 
ants  of  otner  islands.  London  Uisdonary 
Society. 

MANONO  :  One  of  the  Samoon  Islands  ; 


litjcafsapremacy  over  the  whole  gronp  of  these 
islands. 

MANAARGOODT:  A  station  of  the 
'Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  Sonthem  In- 
-dia. 

MANEROO:  An  ext«isive  district  in 
Anstralia,  on  the  sonth  side  of  MormnbidKee 
"""'  — "•'  "  widespread  pastoral  popniation. 


the   Hervey   islands ; 


about  15  miles  in  circnmference.  Popvlitin, 
300. 

MAPUMXTLO  :  A  station  of  the  Amai- 
can  Board  in  South  Africa,  among  theZdn, 
near  Port  Natal. 

MARE  :  One  of  the  New  Hebridn,  «lm 
is  a  station  of  the  London  HienonarySodetj. 

MAKAFTAI :  A  station  of  the  Chnnh 
Missionary  Socie^  in  New  Z^and,  on  lb 
east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waiktlo. 

MARSOVAN  :  A  station  ot  the  Anoi- 
can  Board  among  the  Armenians,  sitosted  is 
Northern  Asia  Minor,  not  far  &ODt  llie  BiiA 
Sea,  8.  E.  from  Samsoon. 

MARTABAN  :  A  province  in  Sootban 
Barmah.  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  in 
part  in  1626,  and  in  part  in  1852.  The  cl^ 
IS  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen  river,  and  e 
a  seat  of  the  pissionary  operations  of  the 
American  Baptist  Union. 

MAEONITES  :  A  sect  of  Eastera  Ch* 
tians,  who  follow  the  Syriatf  ril«s,  and  sk  sab- 
ject  to  the  Pope  ;  their  principal  habitatiOB 
being  on  Mount  Lil>anQs,  between  the  An» 
to  the  north  and  the  Drases  to  thewidL 
According  to  Mosheim,  the  sect  had  its  origin 
among  the  Monothelites,  who,  haTing_  beM 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Conslantin'^ 
found  a  refuge  on  Mount  Lebanon,  whid,  »t 
the  time,  formed  an  o^lnm  for  vagabonds  of 
oU  sorts.  About  the  conclnsion  of  the  eeraith 
century  they  were  called  Maroiiiies,  sRv 
Maro,  their  Erst  bishop.  They  retained  the 
opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  the  tweUlli 
century,  when  they  abandoned  them,  and  wM 
admitted  into  the  church  of  Bomc.    The  ds- 

in  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mam* 

opie  and  the  dteith.  (See  SheUJi.)  _  Tb? 
...e  dispersed  in  the  mountains,  ia  riUsgW 
hamlets,  and  even  detached  houses.  Tbewbdt 
nation  consists  of  cultivators,  living  fragsl^t 
with  many  enjoyments  and  lewwants.  ThDogn 
dependent  on  the  Pope,  they  continue  to  elect 
a  head  under  the  title  of  Batrak,  or  palriins 
of  Antioch.  Their  prieats  marry,  bat  torf 
not  marry  widows,  nor  marry  a  second  tiae. 
They  say  mass  in  Syriac,  which  they  do  w* 
nndetstond ;  biit  the  Gospel  is  read  in  Arsbic, 
and  the  communion  administ<a«d  in  both  IdndK 
They  have  about  200  conv»jnts  Ibr  men  and 

nen,  of  the  order  of  ^St  Anthony.  Thae 
^^  Maronites,  however,  in  Syria,  who  Kgsw 
the  church  of  Rome  with  aversion  and  abha^ 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  :  A  grwp  ^ 
islands  extending  from  7°  to  10^  S.  lat  «» 
138°  to  140°  W.  long.  Th^  contain  t*o 
clusterB,  of  five  each- 

MASULIPATAM :  A  town  in  the  p*^ 
denty  of  Madras,  and  cutital  of  a  dislnrt  « 

■■- name  on  the  Obrcmaadel  coestww 

....N.E.  of  Madras.    It  is  veiyeitM- 

sive,  and  for  a  Hindoo  tawa  toler»olj  ww 
built  It  stands  on  the  only  part  of  the  Ooio- 
mandel  co^  which  is  not  beat  by  a  bw^ 
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Borf.  It  is  the  rcmdeiKe  of  tlie  district  col- 
lector uid  judge,  PopolatJon  of  the  district 
in  1822,  464,164  persooB.  Church  Uiadomur 
Society. 

HATAH  :  A  Earen  village  io  TeDadaeriiD, 
BnrniBh,  »ai  an  oiit«tatioQ  of  the  Tbtoj  mis- 
sion of  the  Ajnericvi  Baptjat  Miamoouj 
CnioD. 

MATUKA  :  A  town  in  the  Bonthern  extre- 
mity of  Gejion,  82  n^es  S.B.  of  Colnmbo. 
Popalatioo,  3,000 ;  sorrotinded  b;  popoloos 
vilu^es.  The  Hatora  priests  ore  hmed  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  P&li  litta^tnie.  The 
people  are  Keoerallj'  poor,  igiiortuit,  and  snper- 
sUtKHtB.  and  addicted  to  the  disgnsting  practice 
of  devil-daociog.  A  station  of  the  Wealey- 
Bos,  aod  also  of  the  Ooq)el  Propagation  So- 
dety. 

MATANTU  :  A  etalioQ  of  the  London 
Missionary  Socie^  on  Bavaii  ;  one  of  the 
Samoa  ialaods. 

H  AUI :  Odo  of  the  Sandwich  Island  gronp, 
lying  to  the  N.  £.  of  Haffaii,  being  atx>at  48 
miles  iu  length,  29  in  its  widest  part,  with  a 
Horface  of  abont  eOOeqaare  milea.  The  Ame- 
rican Board  have  five  stations  on  this  island. 

MADLMAIN:  Oneof  the  Tenasserimpro- 
▼incce  in  British  Bormah.  The  capital  city 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  sitnatcd  on  the 
Salwen  river,  twenty-five  miles  from  its  month. 
It  is  the  seat  of  two  missions — one  for  Bnr- 
mans,  and  the  other  for  Karens — of  the  Ame^ 
icao  Baptist  Union ;  and  has  hitherto  been 
tiffi  residence  of  most  of  the  American  Baptist 
missiootries  in  Bormah.  Dr.  Jndson  resided 
here  the  neater  part  of  the  time  from  182T  to 
the  period  of  hia  death. 

MAUPm  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 


Ad  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  sitnatcd  between  19°  SS'  and 
20°  32'  South  latitude,  70  or  60  mil»  N.K  of 
the  Isle  of  Bonrbon,  and  GOO  E.  of  Uada^as- 
car.  It  is  an  irr^iilar  oval,  about  36  miles 
long,  by  18  to  27  broad ,'  area,  aboat  600,000 
acres.  Tbe  popnlation  in  1832  consisted  of 
13,000  whites,  26,000  free  colored  people,  and 
69,000  slaves,  now  freemen.  Its  ^ipearance 
is  in  tbe  highest  degree  picturesqne  and  bcan- 
tiftiL  There  are  several  ranges  of  mountains 
in  diSbrent  parte  of  tbe  island,  fr«m  which 
flow  nnmerouB  small  rivers  and  streams.  The 
whole  coast  is  enrronnded  by  reefs  of  coral, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  openings  through 
which  vessels  approach  the  shore.  The  cat ' 
tal  is  Port  Louis,  on  the  north-west  side  of  fl_  _ 
isUnd,  popnlation  1830,  26,000.  The  ther- 
mometer in  Manritins  generally  ranees  from 
79  to  88  de^reca.  The  soil  requires  but  little 
labor  to  cultivate,  and  is  particnlarlv  fi 
able  to  the  sngar-cane ;  bat  most  of  tne  f 
of  the  temperate  sones  have  been  introdnced 
•nd  nataralized.  It  came  into  the  posesdon 
of  the  Eogliah  in  1610,  bj  oooqaert  from  the 


French.  It  has  several  small  dependencies,  the 
cl^ef  of  wbich  are  the  Seychelles  Islands,  about 
900  miles  north  of  MauriUus. 

IiAahiUnOt. — Among  tbe  colored  people  of 
ManritJDs,  there  are  at  present  sappoaed  to  iM 
about  5000  natives  of  HadagBScar.  The  great 
m^ority  of  ^e  Boropeans,  Doth  at  Manritina 
and  the  Seychdies,  are  Boman  Catholics. 

'mission. 

LoHsov  MiasiOMART  SocTBTY. — This  Soci- 
ety sent  ont  Mr,  Le  Bran,  in  1814,  who  arrived 
at  Manritins  in  June  of  that  year,  and  opened 
a  school  for  the  French  children  at  Port,  Louis, 
and  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  tracts.  In  the  foilowing  ^ear,  he 
had  gathered  a  small  congegation.  amid  much 
opposition,  and  in  connection  with  which  was 
a  prosperous  Sunday-school  of  SO  children. 
He  was  coontenanced  by  the  Governor,  who 
wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society  in  1816, 
expreesing  his  approbation  of  Mr.  I«  Bran's 
labors,  and  stating  that  he  had  sacceeded  in 
indodog  the  free  colored  popnlation  to  attend 
npon  his  instructions.  Li  1818,  ho  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  organizing  25  persons  into  a  Chris- 
tian Society  at  Port  Loais.  He  was  also  em- 
rf  by  Gov.  Farqnhflf  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  two  brothers  of  a  principal  chief 
of  Madagascar.  In  tbe  following  year  he  had 
gathered  a  church  of  20  membns,  and  six 
more  were  candidates  for  admission.    Two  of 


the  converta  be  had  appointed  to  preach  in 
the  snbnrbs  of  Port  Lonia.  An  auxiliary 
Missionary  Sodety  had  been  formed  at  that 
place,  the  proce^  of  which  were  to  be  appli- 
ed to  the  support  of  the  Madagascar  Mission. 
The  inhabitants  of  Manritins  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  cast  aside  their  saper- 
stitions.  In  1820,  Mr.  Jonea,  a  missionai; 
nnder  appointment  to  Madagascar,  spent  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  the  instniction  ot  Mr. 
Telfair's  alavea  at  Belombre,  with  great  suc- 
cess. Mr.  TelMr  wrote  to  the  Directors  that 
a  general  spirit  of  religions  feeling  pervaded 
all  classes  of  the  nnmerons  population  on  his 
plantation ;  and  that  there  had  been  a  propor- 
tionate improvement  in  their  conduct  and  in- 
dustry. TTie  school  was  continued  after  Mr. 
Jones  left,  and  many  of  the  slaves  learned  to 
read.  In  1821,  the  church  at  Port,  Louis  had 
increased  to  34,  and  the  ^pear  following  to  43. 
Mr.  Le  Bnm  continued  lus  labors  amid  many 
obstacles,  both  from  the  superetitions  of  the 
people,  and  the  opposition  to  the  instraction 
ofslav^  His  church  continued  to  increase, 
and  he  extended  hia  efibrts  to  several  places 
around.  But  in  1832  his  health  liuled  ;  and, 
assigning  the  care  of  his  floct  to  pious  friends, 
he  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  tbe 
hope  of  recruiting  his  health ;  but  there  he 
experienced  a  severe  attack,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England.  The  work  which  he 
had  commenced  and  continued  for  18  years, 
Bgaiiet  mnch  bitter  oppodtioa  and  penecn- 
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tion,  bad  been  saccctshl  beyond  bia  ezpecU- 
tioD.  Public  worship  had  been  mfuotained  in 
several  different  pUces ;  tbe  alaTes  had  been 
instrneted ;  day  and  Sabbatb^cboolsbad  been 
maintaioed ;  a  cborch  had  been  gathered  of 
about  60  members,  two  of  whom  were  en- 
raged in  preaching  the  Ooepel.  Tbe  state  of 
the  island  being  pecnliarlj  nnfavorable  to  tbe 
snccesaful  progccutioD  of  migsionarj  labor,  the 
I>irector8  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  resmne 
the  mission ;  bnt  Mr.  Le  Brnn,  after  spending 
some  time  in  Europe,  retnmed  on  bis  own  ao- 
connt  to  Manriting,  and  took  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  pec^le  among  whom  he  had 
formerly  laboreil 

In  1836,  when  the  missionaries  were  driven 
from  Madagascar,  Hr.  Johns  was  instmcted  to 
lemain  at  Mauritins,  devoting  himself  to  the 
instraction  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  whom 
he  fonnd  on  the  island  ;  and  also  to  embrace 
evCTy  opportunity  of  keeping  np  a  commnni- 
cation  with  Madagascar.  And  Rev.  D.  Jones, 
who  hod  been  a  few  years  in  England,  re- 
turned to  Mauritius,  to  make  Limself  neeful 
there,  and  await  the  changes  at  Madagascar. 
Two  schools  were  established  for  Malagasy 
children,  consisting  of  52  boys  and  23  girb. 
Public  worship  was  muntained  by  them  and 
Mr.  Le  Brun,  in  French  and  English.  The 
door  was  at  this  time  open  for  the  instmction 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  color.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  Mr.  Baker  removed  to  Piton,  12 
miles  from  Port  Louis,  where  he  was  employing 
the  press  for  the  difinsion  of  the  Gospel  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  education. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Le  Brun  reported  a  strong  re- 
ligions movement  among  the  people  at  Fort 
Louis ;  and  the  200  free  sittings  in  his  chapel 
were  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
n^Toes,  who  attended  on  the  Sabbath.  An 
adnit  Sunday-school  of  80  to  100  persons  had 
been  formed,  consisting  of  Malagasy,  Africans, 
Malays,  and  Creoles. 

Before  Mr.  Johns's  death,  he  hod  pnrcl 
B  piece  of  land  at  Moka,  12  miles  from  Port 
Louis,  intending  to  form  a  settlement  of  the 
Christian  refugees  from  Madagascar.  After 
bis  death,  Mm.  Johns,  with  the  amistanco  of 
Mr,  Le  Bmn,  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
8be  afterwards  returned  to  Englutd,  luia  the 
Station  ■woB  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  son 
of  Mr.  Le  Bran,  who  soon  gathered  a  congn 

tion  of  more  than  100  Malaga^,  and  on 

let  of  January,  1845,  he  formed  a  church  of 
seven  members ;  and  there  were  many  earnest 
inqairera.  With  Bamiadina  and  Bafaralahy, 
both  men  of  decided  piety,  he  commenced  a 
wurse  of  th60l<^ical  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  ajjpointed  to  labor  at  an  out- 
station,  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Mrs. 
I«  Brun  had  cetabbshed  a  promising  Malagasy 
flohool  of  65  children.  In  the  year  1847,  six 
new  members  were  added  to  Uio  diuroh  at 
Moka,  and  there  was  a  elan  of  eight  inquirers. 
Mr.  Le  Bmn  this  year  eetabliAedanoUwr  oat^ 


station,  among  several  viUogea  of  Malagasy,  at 
a  place  called  La  ifmtvdU  Dvouvarti.  The 
people  came  with  carta  and  donkeys  foe  Ra- 
miajana  and  his  wife,  the  native  teachers,  and 
bore  them  away  with  joy.  60  or  TO  of  thm 
commenced  meeting  for  public  worship  on  tbe 
Sabbath.  They  proposed  to  build  a  place  of 
worship  at  their  own  en)ense,  and  a  woman 
gave  a  piece  of  ground  ^r  thje  chapel  and  a 
house  for  tbe  teacher.  And  adults  as  weS  m 
children  commenced  learning  to  read.  Ob 
Christmas  day,  1848,  the  new  chapel  was  ded- 
icated by  Mr.  Le  Bmn,  in  the  preeraice  of  a 
crowded  assembly. 

lu  1851  Hr.  Peter  Le  Bran  was  a^minted 
to  the  station  at  Moka,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  he  Bnm 
joined  his  ^tber,  in  the  pastoral  office  at  PoK 
Louis,  especially  for  the  pnrpoee  of  taking 
charge  of  tbe  tneological  instmction  of  some 
yonng  men,  natives  of  Madagascar,  with  tbe 
view  of  their  becoming  evangelists  in  their 
fatherland. 

Tbe  latest  intelligence  from  this  mission  is 
contained  in  letters  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Brvn, 
dated  Port  Louis,  June  21, 1862,  and  from  Mr. 
Peter  Le  Brun,  dated  Moka,  Aug.  25, 1862. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Bmn  says  the  people  at  Port 
Lonis  are  Bck  of  popery,  and  are  everywbno 
asking  for  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Christiaa 
faith.  The  Bible  is  in  great  demand.  At  aU 
the  stations  and  out-stations,  tbeie  is  an  in- 
crease of  numbers,  and  many  inquirers  an 
coming  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Mr.  Peter  Le  Brun  says  the  mieuoo  at  Moka 
has  made  decided  progresg,  both  in  numbos, 
and  in  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  Oa 
the  !lst  of  August,  1852,  a  new  and  commo- 
dious place  of  worship  was  opened  at  thb  sta- 
tion, and  near  the  same  time,  18  were  added 
to  the  church. 

The  Malagasy  refo^^  numbering  aboot 
600,  residing  at  Mauritius,  have  contmned  to 
share  in  the  oversight  of  the  Mefflta.  Le  Bnm ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  many  of  them  will  ba 
raised  up  to  be  the  future  inatructorB  of  their 
luntrymen  in  Madi^ascar. 

The  latest  reports  from  these  mimions  do  not 
give  the  statistics.  The  following  table  ^vea 
the  present  nnmber  of  statitHis  and  misaionk- 
ries ;  bnt  the  number  of  church  members  at 
Port  Lonis  is  token  from  the  report  of  185(^ 
end  at  Moka  the  nnmber  has  been  collected 
from  reports  of  additions  from  time  to  time, 
and  may  not  from  that  canse  be  portly  ao- 
cnrate. 


^ut  out  from  Eor^teaa  intercouiac.    PopaW 
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das  are  Domeroas,  and  there  are  21  Syriui 
clinrcties  within  a  few  miles  or  the  town. 

MEIGNAPOORAM :  A  station  of  the 
Church  MiesiODary  Society  in  the  Tinnereily 
district,  India. 

MEKUATUNQ  :  Station  of  the  French 
ProlcetaQta  in  South  Africa,  foor  oc  five  days' 


tralia.  In  1838,  it  contained  bat  three  houses 
deserring  the  name.  It  is  now  a  large  place. 
It  is  occapied  by  the  Weslcrans  and  the  Soci< 
ety  for  Uio  Propagation  of  the  GospeL 

MEROUI :  l^e  name  of  a  city  and  a  pro- 
Tioca  in  British  Barmah.  The  citr  is  on  one 
of  the  braiTcheB  of  the  Tenasseriin  rtver,  and  is 
ft  sUlioD  of  the  Tavoy  mission  of  the  Amcri. 
can  Baptist  Union. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHTJECH, 
MISSIONS  OF  :  See  Miakmary  Socidy  of 
the  Mahodut  £pKopa/  Chitrch. 

MEXICO  ;  This  country  exhibits  at  the 
present  time,  a  striking  ezemfiliGcation  of  the 
t^itimate  tendencies  of  nnmitt^tcd  Roman- 
ism. An»  the  revolution  which  separated 
Mexico  from  the  mother  country,  a  republican 
constitution  was  adopted,  after  the  model  of 
ow  own,  with  the  important  exception,  that 
the  Church  of  Borne  was  made  the  established 
religion,  and  no   other  was   tolerated.     The 

C'leeta  have  borne  rule  from  the  begii 
ring  unlimited  resoorces  at  their  comr 
yet  the  people  continac  in  abject  ignorance, 
nusruled  bv  demagogues,  and  constantly  con- 
Tdlsed  by  internal  dissensions  and  revolutions, 
demonstrating,  b^ond  a  donbt,  the  ntter  in- 
compatibility of  Bomanism  and  a  republican 
form  of  government  At  present,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  there  is  little  if  any  opening  for 
misaionary  efforts  in  that  miserable  land.  The 
present  government  appears  to  be  sold  to  the 
priests.  Yet,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  affitirs, 
we  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  j 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  me  increasing  inter- 
course of  the  people  of  Mexico  with  those  of 
the  Fnited  States,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war,  mai 
ception  of  tt 
opened  for  its  introdnction. 

MICHIPOCOTON  :  An  Indian  tovm  on 
the  nortbera  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  former)^ 
a  station  of  the  Ojibwa  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Union. 

KICBONFSIA  :  The  name  Mieronaia  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  Afitros,  small,  and 
Naion,  a  little  island,  sallying  a  n^ion  of 
Bmall  islands  or  islets.  It  is  ap^ied  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  Central  Archipelago, Tacifl;  Ocean, 
including  the  KmgtmiU  Group.  As  this  term 
is  of  receot  application,  it  is  not  generally  laid 
down  on  the  mape,  nor  veiy  well  defined.  The 
Kingsmill  Group  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  and  consists  of  IG  principal  islands, 
»U  coral,  densely  covered  with  cocoanut  groves, 
having  a  population  of  about  G0,000.    They 


IT,  may  be  preparing  them  for  the  re- 
1  of  the  Oospcl,  when  the  way  shall  be 


are  goremed  by  independetit  kings,  have  a 
limited  iotercouTse  with  each  other,  are  resorted 
to  by  whalers,  and  occupied  by  a  company  of 
Engliah  traders,  who  export  annnal^r  more 
than  121)0  barrels  of  cocoatint  oil  from  Pitt's 
Island  alone. 

Population. — The  natives  of  these  islands 
lead  a  lif&  of  indolence.  The  oocoanut,  whidi 
everywhere  abounds,  supplies  their  few  wanta 
with  little  labor.  Their  chief  employment  ia 
the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil,  which  is  now 
a  soorce  of  great  profit  to  the  few  traders,  and 
might  bring  a  large  revenue  to  the  people. 
They  also  make  an  excellent  kind  of  molassee 
trota  the  cocoanut  sap.  From  this  tree  almost 
every  thiDp  which  they  eat,  drink,  wear,  live 
''"  or  use  in  any  way,  is  obtained.  The  people 
divided  into  three  classes,  chiefs,  landhidd' 
ere,  and  slaves.  They  Utc  io  small  commoni- 
tJes,  r^arding  the  oldest  of  their  number  as  a 
kind  of  patriarch.  Polygamy  is  common. 
They  are  noE^itable,  and  ready  to  share  the 
last  morsel  with  the  needy.  In  each  town  is 
a  "stranger's  house,"  where  travelers  find  a 
temporary  home.  Some  of  these  are  large, 
and  serve  as  council  ehambers  and  places  of 
amnsement.  Their  religion  scarcely  deserves 
the  name.  Tbey  have,  so  far  as  is  at  preeeDt 
known,  no  idols  and  no  priests.    They  Lave  a 


looee  BjBtem  of  spirit-worship — veneration  for 
the  spirits  of  Iho  dead — but  their  confidence 
When  one  dies,  the  body 
is  placed  npou  mats,  in  the  centre  of  the  hooae, 
and  robbed  with  cocoanut  oil  till  the  ficsh  is 
;  and  then  the  bones  are  placed  in  the 
)r  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  stone  is  placed 
near  the  house,  as  a  resting  place  for  the  spirit, 
and  offerings  are  made  to  it  twice  a  year. 
The  tahn  system  has  little  force.  They  have 
but  few  traditions,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  superstitious. 


Ambkicak  Boaxd.— The  mission  to  Micro- 
nesia had  its  origin,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  A.  B.  0. 
F.  M.  that  something  of  this  kind  was  needed, 
mote  folly  to  develop  the  benevolence  and 
strengthen  the  Christian  character  of  tlie 
Sandwich  Islands  ChristJaos.  Nov.  18th,1861, 
Rev.  Benjamin  G.  Snow  and  Rev.  Lntber  H. 
Gulick,  M.  D.,  witii  their  wives,  sailed  from 
Boston  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  the 
ITth  of  Jannarv,  1862,  Ber.  Albert  A.  Stor^ 
ges  and  wife  followed  them.  Dr.  Golick  was 
bom  at  the  Islands,  his  father  having  been 
long  a  miaeionary  there.  The  IhwoHan  Ma- 
tionary  Socatu  had  been  already  formed  in 
May,1861,  ana  was  expected  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  commendng  a  misuon  in  Mieronttia, 
The  first  company  arrived  at  Honolulu,  Mareh 
29th,  and  great  interest  was  at  once  awakened. 
The  chnrcnes  contributed  with  very  great  lib- 
erality to  their  misnonary  society,  and,  by  the 
end  of  ita  6nt  year,  S&,000  had  come  mto  the 
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treasory  from  HavaiUn  soarws.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  purchase  a  vessel  for  the  new  mie- 
sioD,  and  more  than  half  the  coat  was  raised 
at  Honolula  alone.  Two  natives  were  wanted, 
at  first,  to  be  coDDected  with  the  miesion,  and 
seven  offers  of  service  were  soon  received.  A 
teacher,  Danicla  Opmiui,  aod  a  deacon,  Berita 
Eaaikaula,  both  fi-om  the  second  church 
HodoIdIq,  were  selected,  with  their  wives. 

The  companj  sailed  from  Eonohlu,  Jalf 
15th,  accompanied  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Clark,  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Hawaiian  Minionar;  Societf, 
Bev.  Mr.  Eekela,  native  pastor  of  one  of  tbe 
churches,  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  GuUck.  They 
reached  Pitt's  Islaod,  latitnde  3°  20'  N.,  and 
loDgitode  172°  51'  E.,  of  the  Eingsmill  gronp, 
on  the  5th  of  August.  These  islands  are  of 
the  low,  coral  formation,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  form  the  mission  on  one  of  the  high 
islands.  On  the  22d  of  AngQBt  the;  reached 
Strong's  Islaod,  600  miles  north  of  west  from 
Fitt's  Island.  Obtaining  tbe  cordial  assent  of 
tbe  kiog,  who,  with  some  of  his  people,  hod 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
gnage  from  traders,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Snow  and  the  teacher,  Opunui,  should  estab- 
lish themselves  there.  Ths  whole  company, 
however,  proceeded  together  to  Aeoension 
Island,  or  Booabe,  300  miles  distant,  latitude 
lo  N.  Here  a  station  was  selected  for 
Dr.  Oulick,  Mr.  Stnives  and  Eaaikanla,  and 
tbcj  landed,  Sept.  20th,  ander  apparently 
favorable  circumstances,  encooraged  by  the 
king,  and  by  a  yoang  man  whose  official  title 
is  Nanaldn,  and  who  seemed  to  have  secored 
the  full  control  of  state  affairs.  Resident 
foreign  traders  also  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  mission,  of  one  of  whom  a  house  wns 
hired.  Otbers  of  the  company  now  returned 
to  Strong's  Island,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow, 
with  their  Hawaiian  iellow-laborers,  were  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  king,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  to  their  futare  home. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Snow  took 
possesion  of  a  house  built  for  him  by  the  king 
and  cbiefa,  and  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  De- 
cember, he  held  his  first  public  service  with 
the  natives.  At  the  close  of  the  first  vear, 
(Oct.  ie53,J  this  service  had  been  regularly 
sustained,  the  congregations  varying  from  75 
to  150.  The  king  used  bia  inHaence  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  p«>ple,  and  was  always 
present  himself, — with  his  wife  and  family,- — a 
very  attentive  listener.  He  had  sent  his  young- 
est BOD,  a  bright  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
to  reside  with  Mr.  Snow.  A  school  of  about 
30  boys  and  girls  manifested  much  interest  in 
learning  to  r^  and  spell.  But  tbe  mission 
company  had  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
death  of  Oponai,  in  Almost  Other  trials, 
too,  had  been  experienced,  snch  as  have  bo 
often  and  so  sorely  afflicted  missionaries  on 
the  i^nds  of  the  Pacific.  In  many  instances, 
the  deportment  and  the  kindness  of  captains 
ef  vessels  and  otlter  foreigners  had  been  most 


cheering ;  but  one  vessel  had  been  at  tk 
island,  with  plenty  of  brandy  and  otin 
liquors,  producing  great  evil ;  and  about  tlu 
close  of  (he  year,  the  presence  of  Bevnal  la- 
sels  occasioned  an  outbreak  of  licenliouKS 
which  had  been  exceedingly  trying- 
Messrs.  Stui^es  and  Gnlick  commenced 
their  labors  io  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ascot- 
sion  Island,  among  the  Kittle  bibe.  B[it,B 
June,  1853,  Dr.  Gnlick  removed  to  the  Heta- 
ianim  tribe,  at  Shalong  Point,  the  landvud 
extremity  of  Taman  Island,  which  lies  in  tbc 
mouth  of  Mctalim  harbor,  and  is  abont  fear 
miles  in  circomference.  He  had  preriOBly 
visited  the  tribe,  secured  the  protection  <tt  tke 
chief,  and  built  a  house.  In  July,  be  bid 
opened  a  school,  some  of  his  papib  beiic 
adulU,  and  three  of  them  chiefe.  They  XUaA 
to  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  mlm^lw 
afforded  them  complete  protection.  Ihw 
families  had  been  remarkably  healthy,  bil 
they  had  been  afflicted  with  the  loee  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Lewis  Oorgat,  a  trader  who  iai 
shown  them  great  kindness,  and  of  whom  ^htj 
bad  some  hope  that  he  was  a  true  Christiui. 
They  had  two  of  bia  children  in  their  bmilie^ 
whom  they  hoped  to  bring  np  for  nsefiihresa 


MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION :  In  e» 
ly  eflbrt,  looking  to  the  spread  of  the  G(»« 
among  men,  reference  most  alwaj^  be  W 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  Chriflfs  gi»» 
plan  for  the  recovery  of  our  lost  wwlA  "* 
ministry  is  made  to  hold  a  rnndameoUl  pl»<*> 
and  this  institution  can  never  be  set  t^at,^ 
lightly  n^arded,  without  the  mort  in^ 
..„u^  consequences.  Any  serious  deficiency^ 
this  respect,  paralyses  the  whole  tnovemeol  M 
the  church,  in  her  great  contest  with  the  pow- 
ers of  evil.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  ""^^ 
seeing  minds  in  every  age  of  the  chnrch  bm« 
given  special  thought  to  this  gobjecU  no 
question  wili  them  has  been  more  vital  lb" 
this— how  shall  a  sufficient  number  of  bKD,  w 
the  right  stamp  of  character,  be  soaf^t  ^ 
and  fitted  for  the  responsible  work  of  uw 
Christian  ministry  i  ,  ^, 

We  ahaU  not  now  attempt  any  general  m- 
tory  of  this  subject,  as  it  stands  «»«^  ■ 

ith  the  growth  and  prospCTJty  of  tbe  draK" 

t  Urge.  Our  object  will  be  Bimplj  toP« 
some  Brief  account  of  tbe  methods  ly  >*« 
the  ministrj  has  hithato  been  suHwied  w  »■ 
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tountry,  and  more  ogpediil];  to  set  forth  the 
present  condition  of  this  interest  among  the 
oififerent  rcligiotu  denominations  of  our  land. 

The  early  minifflera  in  this  country  wer 
ftlmost  without  exocption,  men  who  hod  been 
educated  and  trained  for  their  work,  in  the  old 
world  ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  caaa  they 
had  filled  the  paetAral  office  before  coming 
Uther.  The  intolerance  and  persecution  which 
drove  from  their  homes  bo  large  a  portion  of 
these  early  emigrants,  would  be  likely  to  bear, 
Tith  peculiar  severity,  upon  non-conforming 
ministers ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  so  laif  ' 
number  of  persons  of  this  clafs  were  fonnt 
the  early  settlements. 

At  DO  period  has  this  country  been  better 
aupplicd  with  religions  teachers  than  during 
the  first  few  years  after  these  settlements  be- 

Sn.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  was  in 
e  New  England  colonies,  twenty  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymonth,  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college,  for  every  240  inhabit- 
ant*. A  few  of  these  graduates  were  employ- 
ed in  the  civil  administration  of  the  colonies, 
bnt  meet  of  them  were  in  the  ministry. 

But  as  the  population  of  the  eouDb^ 
creased,  and  as  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers 
from  abroad  coold  not  bo  depended  upon,  the 
thooghts  of  good  men  began  to  turn  toward 
some  method  for  raising  up,  on  these  shores, 
a  SDpply  of  Christian  teacheis.  In  the  year 
163G,  the  foundations  of  Harvard  College  were 
laid,  amid  much  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  with 

rial  reference  to  this  sacred  interest  From 
time  forward,  as  new  churches  were  plant- 
ed, or  as  the  early  ministers  passed  away  by 
death,  the  miniBterial  office  was  eappiied,  in 
great  measure,  from  among  the  graduates  of 
the  infant  college.  Uore  than  half  of  its  gra- 
duates, during  the  first  century  of  itseiistence, 
entered  into  the  labors  of  the  ministry.  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  has  given  ns  a  list  of 
the  churches  in  tne  New  England  colonies, 
for  the  year  1696,  with  their  ministers,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  were  then  129 
diorches,  having  116  pastors,  of  whom  lOT 
were  graduates  of  Harvard  Collie.  In  the 
year  IG92,  the  College  of 'William  and  Hary, 
Va.,  was  founded,  and  in  1700  Tale  Coll^, 
in  Ct  To  thfse  three  institntions  the  chorches 
fuMT  a  long  time'  were  wont  to  look  for  a  sup- 
ply of  educated  ministers.  For  almost  6rty 
r,rs  no  other  college  was  added  to  the  list 
1746,  the  College  of  New  Jerse;?,  at  Princo- 
tOD,  was  founded,  and  from  that  time  forward 
GoUegEB  have  been  springi^  np,  numerously 
in  all  parts  of  the  land.  In  the  year  1800, 
we  had  24  institutions  bearing  this  name,  and 
DOW  the  number  has  increased  to  120.  It 
mnit  be  confesed,  however,  that  manv  of  these 
inotitutions  are  hardly  deserving  of  th( 
though  some  of  the  smallest  of  them  aspire  to 
be  ^ed  Doiversitica.  Still  they  have,  to  a 
Tery  great  extent,  been  founded  for  the  prima- 
ry purpose  of-  training  np  ministers  of  the 


Oospel  for  the  several  denominations  to  wUch 
they  belong.  Of  these  institotions  the  Bap- 
tists have  the  control  of  24 ;  the  Methodists  of 
10 ;  the  Episcopalians  of  1,  and  the  Catholics 
of  9.  The  controlling  influence  in  almost  aH 
the  rest  is  Congregational  or  Presbyterian. 

Until  the  banning  of  the  present  century, 
the  cause  of  ministerial  education  had  but  » 
slow  growth.  There  was  a  sore,  but  at  no 
time  a  rapid  advance.  From  the  early  periods 
of  the  country.  New  England  has  home  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  raising  up 
ministers ;  and  the  following  table  will  ^ow 
at  a  glance,  the  progress  made  in  tfaU  cause, 
in  New  England,  dofrn  to  the  year  1800.  Thr 
table  dates  from  near  the  time  of  the  found 
ing  of 'Harvard  College,  and  exhibits  the  nom. 
ber  of  ministers  who  have  come  forth  from 
the  N.  E.  colleges,  arranged  in  periods  of  ten 


TramVnO-IK 

'<    iuo-ie«o  '. 

"    ITBO-  7» 

"   I»eo-i670  . 

"    rw-  leo 

"    ICM-ISW  '. 

•■     ISO-  n« 

II   i«9o-n«D  . 

II      TJO-  vso 

"   mo-iisa  '. 

"     itKMwa 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  new  and  decided  impnlso  was  imparled 
to  the  whole  cause  of  ministerial  education. 
The  popnlation  of  the  conntir,  which  until 
then  bud  been  fonod  mostly  along  the  Atlan- 
tic shores,  began  to  pour  westward,  and  lake 
possession  of  the  vast  territories  which  had 
been  kept  ready  for  its  reception.  Abont  the 
same  time,  too,  the  Foreign  Missionary  enter- 
prise was  started,  creating  an  additional  de- 
mand for  Christian  laborers.  A  new  sense  of 
responsibility  was  enkindled  in  the  chorch  to- 
ward the  perishing  millions  of  the  heathen 
world.  These  causes  conspired  to  produce  a 
greatly  increased  activity  in  the  work  of  bring- 
ing forward  candidates  for  the  sacred  office. 
Under  the  pressarc  which  was  then  felt  upon 
this  subject,  the  American  Education  Society 
was  formed,  in  the  year  1815,  which  very  sooa 
began  to  lend  a  powerful  aid  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  great  wor^.  The  evidence  of  this 
prepress  may  be  distinctly  seen,  by  continuing 
the  table  which  we  have  given  above,  down  U> 
the  year  1840.  This  table  is  confined,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  New  England  colleges. 

UlnblOTI. 

From  1800-1810 427 

"     18M-1820 635 

"     1820-1830 965 

-     1830-1850  1077 

This  table,  however,  gives  only  a  very  par- 
tial idea  of  the  advance  which  has  actually  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  prracnt  centtiry. 
Most  of  the  large  New  England  collies  were 
already  in  existence  l>efore  Uie  close  olthc  last 
centnij,  while,  since  that  time,  in  other  parts 
of  the  coonti;,  colleges  have  sprung  np  in  gremt 
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DDmbera.  As  alreodr  sUted,  there  were  in  tbe 
je»t  18CI0,  bnt  24  cotleges  io  Qie  whole  coun- 
try, tad  now  the  nonib^  has 


bating,  according  to  their  d^ree,  to  the  ranks 
of  the  minbtiT. 

There  is  atill  nnother  item,  in  this  ennmera- 
tion,  which  oaght  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
two  largest  religions  denominationa  in  our  land, 
the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  the  former 
norabering  12,484  churches,  and  the  latter 
9,659,  hare  to  a  ret;  great  extent,  been  sup- 
plied with  mimsters,  whoee  oames  are  oot  foond 
m  the  cstailogiies  of  our  coll^ee  or  theological 
schools.  And  yet  it  most  bo  confessed  that  the 
ministry,  in  bom  these  denomioatiotu,  has  beett 
remarkably  efficient  and  nsefiil.  It  has  carried 
the  Gospel,  with  its  life^ring  power.among  the 
moving  macses  ofonr  popoIatiOD,  which  might 
otberwiEC  have  t^een  sadly  neelected.  Tho^fa, 
as  was  inevitable,  there  have  been  many  things 
exceptionable  in  conncctioa  with  a  ministry  of 
this  sort,  yet  we  may  say  with  Panl,  "  Christ 

preached,  aod  therein  we  rejoice,  yea  and 
.  ill  rejoice."  It  ia  very  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  theae  two  denominations,  that  as  the  conntn' 
grows  older,  and  as  their  first  rough  wo-'-  ■- 
done,  they  are  torniDg  their  attention  i 
and  more  to  the  great  enterprise  of  rearing  np 
an  educated  ministry.  The  Baptists  already 
have  some  24  colleges  and  10  theological 
schools  in  different  parte  of  the  land,  dcvot«d  to 
this  work,  and  in  many  of  the  older  portions 
of  the  conntry,  their  ministry,  for  dignity  and 
culture,  holds  a  most  honorable  position.  The 
Hetbodists,  though  somewhat  later  in  the  pro- 
cess, arc  also  giving  earnest  attention  to  this 
subject  They  ah^y  number  10  colleges, 
some  of  them  of  a  ver^  Sclent  character.  In 
Uie  department  of  distinct  theolo^cal  study 
they  have  as  yet  dooe  but  little.  They  have 
one  theological  school,  the  "  Biblical  Institute," 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  recently  formed,  which  is 
understood  to  be  working  very  succeasfnily. 
In  the  absence, however,or theological  schools, 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  are  now  for  the  most  part  carried 
through  a  process  of  training,  the  details  of 
which  we  cannot  stop  minutely  to  describe, 
bnt  which  serves  as  a  partial  substitnto  for  a 
r^lar  course  of  theological  studv. 

The  growth  of  theological  scliools  in  this 
conntry  even  among  those  denominations  which 
have  given  most  attention  to  thorough  minis- 
terial education,  has  been  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  In  earlier  times,  the  candidate  for 
the  mioistiT,  after  he  had  closed  bis  course  of 
college  study,  wbs  accustomed  to  reside  for  a 
season  with  some  settled  pastor,  where  he  could 
eojoy  the  benefit  of  books  and  cooversation, 
and  could  accustom  himself  also  to  the  practi- 
cal bnaioesB  of  the  ministry.  Thts  course  of 
tnuning  had  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  gave  the  student  an  anqtle  opportu- 
nity to  aQdostond  the  details  of  the  pastoral 


the  present  method.    In  main  ewn  too  it 
Qofavonibte  to  breads  lod  UMralilj  of  k 


his  opinions,  theological  and  practical,  tM 
bodily  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  IntluBifr 
spect,  a  theol<^cal  seminary,  with  its  smrd 
teadiera  and  its  diverse  studies,  and  witli  thi 
influence  derived  Brom  the  intercosne  of  rtt 
dents  among  themselves,  is  &r  more  ttvonlile 
to  complet^ess  of  education. 

The  oldest  theological  semlnai^  in  the  ttmi- 
tiT  is  that  at  Audover,  Uan.,  whidi  *ru  tbond- 
ed  in  the  year  1807.  The  next  in  vria  'n 
the  eeminify  at  IViDcetoo,  founded  in  ISll 
Others  soon  followed,  and  now  the  numba  lai 
increased  to  44.  Tbermmber  ofstndenltcaft- 
nected  with  these  seminarieB  in  1853  m  u* 
farlToml6G0.  The  three  largest  ue  the  ani- 
nary  at  Princeton,  the  Union  Seminvy  lflSe» 
York  city,  and  the  seminary  at  Andow. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  pr<^r«  of  tht 
cause  of  ministerial  education  in  this  dnuitij, 
as  seen  in  coonection  with  the  collega.  « 
brought  the  reckoning  down  to  the  jea  1844 
About  this  time  a  reaction  oommeoced,  wUa 
has  extended  itself,  to  a  greatw  w  tas  to 
gree,  throughout  all  the  religions  d«DOiDi» 
tions  in  the  land,  and  which  is  now  b^oning 
to  excite  no  little  apprehension,  holwilh- 
standing  the  very  r^id  growth  of  onf  pq«l*' 
lion,  and  tie  prosperous  conditiofl  of  tlifl 
eounlry,  in  reqiect  to  aJmoet  all  fttfns  of  **■ 
nlar  enterprise,  there  has  almost  evetvwbew 
been  an  actual  retrograde  as  regains  lu 
sacred  interest  A  few  statistics  will  riiw 
how  the  case  stands  better  than  any  geoBv 
statonentB. 

Let  us  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  RV 
CongregaUonal  seminaries  of  New  Englaw 
Andover,  Bangor,  East  Windsor,  and  Kw 
Haven.  The  number  who  completed  thor 
education  in  these  four  institntioDS 


.a.     In  IMI  m(... 


In  Lane  Semiuary,  tiie  coone  of  6™'^''? 
been  somewhat  diflerent  during  the  pOTod  « 
time  contemplated  in  the  above  tables,  W  <" 
the  whole  disciniraging.  In  this  RBinary. 
the  number  completmg  their  educatioo 


Take,  again,  tie  operatkim  of  tie  tw  » 


Sciiool  PreabyleriBii  SeniDsnea  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  UnioQ  and  AnbnrD.  Althongli 
the  Union  Seminary  io  New  Tork  city  Ms 
continued  to  protiper,  the  Semiimry  at  Aabnrn 
bas  materially  declined,  so  that  if  we  '"'-" 
tl^  joint  labors,  there  has  been  no  inc 
upmi  the  Geld  where  they  operate  The 
ber  completing  their  coone  of  stndj  in  these 


The  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  ronneo- 
tiOD  with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  given  ia  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Record  " 
for  Febniai7  last,  since  the  year  1844,  range 
as  follows  i — 


IntlHjHilSM... 


.U4|  IbOwthiIB 


This  table,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  give 
the  number  who  have  closed  their  stodies  in 
these  years,  as  in  the  previons  tables.  It  in- 
clndes  all  the  theological  students  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Old  School  seminaries.  And 
olthooKh  there  ia  little  actual  retrograde,  yet 
in  a  ^nomination  nnmberin^  almost  3,000 
churches,  and  rapidly  esleading,  it  is  but  a 
laeegre  number  of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office.  lu  connection  with  this  table,  the 
"  Becord  "  says,  "  The  statistics  of 'our  candi< 
dates  for  the  ministry  snnimon  the  church  to 
the  mercy-seat,  with  an  orgencr  of  appeal 
which  DO  intelligent  and  zealous  (Christian  will 

The  stutisUcs  now  given,  though  they  do 
not  cover  the  whole  Seii,  may  doQbtlcsE  be 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  timeq  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  in  re- 
gard to  several  of  the  religioos  denominations 
of  the  country,  to  present  the  results,  year  by 
year,  as  in  the  above  tables,  because  so  many 
of  thrir  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  not 
fonnd  in  their  public  institutioiis.  Through- 
out the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
fields,  we  may  ascertain  very  accnratelv  how 
ihe  matter  staods,  by  studying  the  catalogues 
of  the  theological  schools.  But  the  general 
statements  which  are  made  on  this  subiect  in 
ihe  pnblicatioDS  of  almost  all  the  religions 
iKMlies  of  the  land,  ^ve  ample  proof  that  this 
downward  tendency  is  well  nigh  nniversal. 

The  following  table,  made  up  in  part  from 
the  census  of  1850,  and  in  part  from  statistics 

Kthered  still  later  by  the  eeveral  religioue 
dies  to  which  they  refer,  is  designed  to  give 
»  complete  view,  as  for  as  possible,  of  the  re- 
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ligious  state  of  the  county  in  respect  to  the 
numbw  of  churches  and  mmisters  : 

ChunhH.  tOniita*. 

MatlwdM .....1£,4M  1S,!S0 

bptist B,SM  1,tM 

Fmibrteriia fSM  V«» 

dBgiinUgua i,m  l,etl 

^iKoptl l.SM  l.SM 

BomuatboUc 1,111  1,411 

Lolfatru l,»lt  M> 

Chriitlu MH  4H 

UnlTdiiirt .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." '.'.'.     *M  — 

Garmu  B«n>rmad 3tO  £7S 

Dutch  Batbnwd IM  SOt 

nciituiu 3u  va 

UcDDonlW «0  StO 

JewiKta ....................       SI  — ^ 

ewedsnborg It  

DUiuSKti l.tH  

While  in  some  of  the  smaller  of  these  bo- 
dies there  seems  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
ministers,  in  most  of  them,  and  especially  in 
the  large  denominations,  there  is  a  very  senoos 
deficiency.  There  is  doubtless  a  considerable 
number  of  miobteis,  who  are  not  included  in 
this  reckoning.  The  colleges  of  the  country, 
founded  as  they  are  upon  religious  principles, 
and  with  primary  reference  to  the  raising  ap 
of  ministm,  have  always  snpplied  ihemselvee 
with  teachers,  mainly  from  the  ministerial 
ranks ;  and  a  large  number  of  men  are  in  this 
way  withdrawn  from  the  pastoral  office.  The 
religious  press  of  the  country,  also,  absorbs  no 
small  number  of  those  who  have  once  been 
settled  in' the  ministry,  yet  in  both  these  sta- 
tions it  is  deemed  highly  important  to  have 
men  of  this  class,  so  that  this  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  demand.  Not  a  few 
also  are  temporarily  ont  of  employment,  and 
their  names  may  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of 
the  denominations  to  which  they  belong  ;  but, 
after  making  all  due  allowances,  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  doubted  that  there  ia  already  a  real 
deficiency  in  the  ministerial  supply.  The 
especial  caufefor  alarm,  however,  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  The  tendency,  at  present 
is  clearly  downward,  and  unless  this  is  soon 
arrested,  it  wilt  entiul  upon  the  churches  the 

The  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  has 
now  become  one  of  such  growing  magnitude 
as  to  demand  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
efficiently  to  carry  on  its  operations.  The  calls 
ia  behalf  of  this  work  were  never  more  prcsB- 
in^  than  now.  Although  the  nnmber  of  or- 
dained ministers  employi^  by  the  several  For- 
eign Mis^onary  Boards  in  llils  countir  is  not 
large,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  minis- 
ters in  the  home  field,  yet  it  is  one  most  im- 
portant and  growing  item  in  the  demand  made 
upon  the  churches  in  this  country  for  minist^ 
rial  education. 

The  amount  of  agency  exerted  by  education 
societies  in  this  couutr^  in  the  work  of  train- 
ing up  men  for  the  ministry,  ma}[  be  judged 
of  by  reference  to  the  following  items:  The 
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American  HldacatioD  Socie^,  {Inclnding  the 

Cnt  society  at  Boslon,  wicl  ila  Preebyteriwi 
cbee,)  BiDce  iU  formation,  in  the  year 
1615,  has  raieed  and  expended  in  the  work  of 
miaisterial  education  not  far  from  81,300,000. 
It  hoa  afFbrded  aid  to  4500  yonne  men  in  ttieir 
course  of  edncation  for  the  mmistry.  The 
amoant  raised  by  this  society  for  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1654,  was  838,914,  and  the 
number  of  joong  men  assisted  for  the  same 
year  was  432: 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  since  its  fonnafion  has 
sent  oat  into  the  great  foreign  minion  field, 
not  far  from  325  otiiained  ministers.  Of  these 
140  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  Abont  ooe-third  of  the 
Congregational  ministfirs  of  New  England  at 
the  preaent  time  were  aided  in  their  education 
by  tliig  society,  while  more  than  one-third  of 
that  large  body  of  men  nho  have  labored  eo 
efficiently  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  were  raised  up  in  the  same  way. 

The  Board  of  Edncation  of  the  Prrabyterian 
Cborch  (Old  School,)  baa  since  its  fonnation 
famished  aid  to  about  2200  young  men.  How 
man^  of  these  men  have  been  employed  in 
Foreign  and  Home  missionary  service,  wc  hare 
no  means  at  hand  for  determining.  The 
unonnt  raised  by  this  Board,  from  year  to 
fear,  for  tbe  purposes  of  ministerial  education, 
IS  not  far  from  835,000,  and  the  number  of 
young  men  now  assbted  yearly,  is  but  little 
less  than  400. 

There  is  also  an  Edncation  Society 
nection  with  the  Baptist  churches,  which  has 
rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  same  great  work, 
but  the  eiact  detiulswe  cannot  cire. 

In  view  of  the  fads  thus  set  Rirtb,  it  is 
TioDs  that  the  churcties  of  this  country 
drawing  near  to  a  time  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment, unless  tlie  most  speedy  and  efficient 
mcasares  are  employed  to  change  the  present 
tendencies.  There  is  an  earnest  call  upon  all 
the  friends  of  Christ  to  look  above,  to  the  great 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  entreating  him,  "  that  he 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest" — 
Eet.  I.  N.  Tasboi. 

MIRUT,  or  MEEROOT :  Capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Northern  Hindoe- 
tan,  30  miles  north-east  of  Delhi.  It  is  the 
rteidenco  of  a  revenue  collector  and  judge,  and 
the  head' quarters  of  a  military  force  of  20,000 
men,  of  whom  abont  3,000  are  Enropeana. 
The  Chorch  Society  have  a  mission  there. 

MIRZAPOEE  :  A  lai^  and  fionrishing 
town  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  dis- 
trict of  Mirzapore,  sitoated  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  Ganges,  abont  30  miles  W.8.W.  of  Be- 
nares. It  IS  one  of  the  largest  inland  trading 
towna,  and  has  iong  been  the  grand  mart  for 
cotton.  The  population  ia  aoppoaed  to  be 
About  60,000,  and  that  of  the  whole  district 
1,000,000.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  labors  there  in  1838.  The  city 
was  then   comparaUvdy  new,  and   occnpied 


mnch  the  same  poatioa  in  T^ud  to  tttdewl 
commerce,  ea  Benares  did  with  nspect  to  re- 

MI8SI0NABT  SOCIETy  OP  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH: 
Thia  Society  was  omniod  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Apnl  6,  1819,  the  following  penn* 
being  chiefly  instmmental  in  itstonnatioii,T^ 
Messrs.  fTttbom  Garrttttort,  Soiwd  Vtnn, 
Joshua  Soule,  Thoniai  MoKm,  Laban  CM, 
Sdh  CtovxU,  Samuel  Howe,  Tluma  nm 
and  NutAon  Sangf.  Four  of  this  TeMnue 
band  still  linger  among  ns,  to  witNes,  tfter  35 
years,  the  growing  effidencj  of  the  entajtiw 
they  were  the  honored  instrnmeols  ot  intngii- 
rating.  The  General  Conference,  at  BsUiiiun, 
in  1820,  fnlly  endorsed  the  Society,  and  adopt- 
ed it  as  one  of  the  institntioos  of  the  chindL 

The  Society  embraeea,  by  its  conatilntid, 
both  foreign  and  domestic  missioDS.  The  tam 
of  membCTship  are,  the  annual  contribnlion  at 
$2  to  its  funds,  or  the  contribution  of  |20(tai« 
time  constitutes  a  memlter  [or  life.  The  oftcoa. 
(except  the  corresponding  secretary,  who  JB^h 
pointed  by  the  General  Confaence,  and  a  W» 
president  from  each  of  the  annual  coHferaiaii) 
are  elected  by  the  Society,  but  must  b*  moil' 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Iko 
Corresponding  Secretary  is  under  the  dhtditn 
and  control  of  the  Board  of  Manages.  TO> 
Board  consists  of  32  managers  chcwn  by  tla 
Society,  together  with  the  president,  vii»w» 
idents,  secretaries,  and  treasurer ;  and  all  <*■ 
dained  Methodist  ministers,  who  are  memboi 
of  the  Society,  are  cx-officio  memben  rf  Ito 
Board  of  Managere.  Each  annual  confcnaM 
haa  an  auxiliary ;  and  auxiliaries  and  donn 
are  allowed  to  deragnate  the  mission  to  vhidi 
their  contributions  shall  be  applied.  Hie  ts- 
nnal  conferences  are  divided  into  miffiioii  A- 
tiicts,  with  effictive  superintendents,  ''!^* 
committee  of  one  from  each  district,  appMatca 
by  the  biahop,  constitutes  a  General  MmJoBwi 
Committee.  Thia  committee  meets  anniiany 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  Board  of 
Managers,  for  fixing  the  amount  to  be  drawii 
and  in  the  division  of  it  between  the  ftir^ 
and  domestic  misaions.  Thia  committee,  uo, 
in  concnrrence  with  the  Board  of  Maoagss 
and  at  least  two  of  the  biahops,  detenniae  *W 
fields  shnll  be  occupied  or  continued  as  hnip 
miaaiona,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  enipK7> 
ed,  and  the  amounts  to  be  apnro{^tra  ta 
each.  The  same  committee  alao  detemiinea  4b 
amount  for  which  each  biahop  may  draw  w 
domestic  missions  in  those  conferences  oiw 
which  he  presides.  But  in  tbe  interim  iw 
Board  of  Managers,  with  the  bishop  in  cbKW 
of  the  work  proposed,  may  adopt  a  new  finft 
or  provide  for  any  nnforseen  cmeryeniy,  "c* 
exceeding  85,000.  The  General  Coiwnitta 
are  amenable  to  the  General  Confferewe,  W 
whom  they  ore  required  to  make  fiill  rtpotsM 
their  proceedings.  There  are  also  elen» 
standing  committees,  and  mbs  and  regolatwM 
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prescribing  the  dalies  of  otBcera,  relating 
the  salaries  of  missionarieB,  Ac.  The  Hmoii- 
arj  Board  holds  their  regular  meetings  on  the 
third  Wedoceday  of  each  month,  at  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Society  nas  incorporated  by  the  Legia- 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1839, 
which  authorized  it  to  hold  propertv  ;  and 
aootber  act  was  passed  in  1850,  by  wnich  it 
was  authorized  to  receive  l(^cies. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  raising  fnnds  for 
the  support  of  mifflioos,  the  reader  will  find 
fally  described  ID  the  article  on  Hoke  Missions, 
nndW  the  head  of  Uethodist  Home  Missions. 
The  moneys  appropriated  are  paid  ont  to  the 
missionB  onder  the  direction  or  the  Board,  and 
the  accounts  and  yonchers  are  returned  to  the 
treasurer  by  the  superintendent  of  each  mission. 
For  the  ri^bt  nse  of  the  moneys  appropriated, 
the  Board  is  responsible. 

When  a  foreign  mission  is  authorized,  the 
bishop  having  c^^c  of  foreigo 


bodvof  ^e  miniatryin  thewhole  church.  One 
of  the  mffisiooaries  so  appointed  ia  made  siipcr- 
inteadent  of  the  mission,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  it,  as  far  as  circumstances  wil!  i 
mit,  as  ^presiding  elder  to  his  district.  IT 
each  mission  is  instantly  organized  on 
OTgaoic  principle  of  the  church  which  originates 
it ;  namely,  Uie  principle  of  a  responsible  super- 
intendent.  The  spiritual  and  disciplinarf  ad- 
ministration of  each  foreign  mission  is  noder 
the  Bnpervision  of  the  bifiiop,  aided  by  the 
Corre^niUng  Secretary ;  but  the  estimates 
for  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sion are  under  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Thus  the  spiritual 
albirs  of  the  mission  are  committed  to  the 
bishops  and  its  pecuniary  Interests  exclusively 
to  the  Board.  If,  when  a  foreign  mission  goes 
into  operation,  the  misionaries  shall  find 
It  eipedieut  to  institute  schools,  or  employ 
helpers  or  colporteurs,  the  authority  of  the 
Board  must  be  nad  expressly,  both  as  respects 
the  persons,  their  salaries,  and  the  objects  con- 
templated. This  places  the  responsibility  of 
Appointing  the  mueionaries  open  the  bishops 
irbo  from  their  general  acquaintance  with  tnt 
whole  ministry  in  the  chnrch,  and  their  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining  the  character  and  fitness  of 
ftoy  miniater,  can  pat  their  hands  on  the  pro- 
per men  ;  and  the  action  of  the  bishop  in  mak- 
mg  the  appointments  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  pecDDiary  condderations  involved.  He 
■etects  the  man ;  the  Board  provides  the  means 
to  meet  the  expenses;  and  yet  the  Board  is 
restricted  from  going  beyond  the  genera!  ap- 
propriation or  credit  allowed  by  the  General 
MiBsiooary  Committee  for  each  particular  mis- 
son  for  the  year. 

In  all  this  movement  for  making  appropria- 


there  is  but  one  n^lar  office  under  pat/  of  tlie 
society  for  salary,  and  this  is  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  who  is  required  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  wwk.  He  is  allowed  a  clerk  in 
the  office,  to  keep  the  records,  to  take  charge 
of  business  matters  in  his  alisence,  and  to  at- 
tend to  ontrdoor  business.  In  like  manner  the 
Treasurer  is  allowed  a  clerk,  to  keep  the  books 
and  attend  to  the  proper  business  of  the  trea- 
Hury ;  but  the  Treasurer  receives  no  pay  for 

Motwithstanding  the  favorable  reception 
which  this  society  received  at  its  inauguration 
in  1819,  yet,  at  its  anniversary  in  1820,  the 
amount  of  money  reported  was  only  8823  04. 
The  amount  expended  was  $85  76.  The  next 
year  the  amount  reported  was  $2,328  16  ;  tmd 
the  expenditttTO  8407  37.  Indeed  it  then  seem- 
ed more  difficolt  to  expend  than  to  collect, 
thongh  the  collections  were  sufficiently  smalL 
So  difficdt  WBs.it  to  diffiise  the  missionary 

Sirit  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
urch,  that  the  bishopsseemcd  afraid  toselect 
and  appoint  missionaries,  and  to  draw  on  the 
treasury,  so  that  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  year  1832,  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury was  reported  each  year,  though  the  great- 
est amount  lor  any  one  year  was  but  814,176  II. 
From  that  time,  however, — which  was  the  year 
the  Liberia  Mission  commenced— it  has  gra- 
dually increased  in  its  resources,  and  enlarged 
the  boandaries  of  its  operations  by  taking  in 
new  fields  of  missionary  labor,  until  in  the  year 
1840,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $I3S,52I  94, 
and  the  expenditures  to  8146,496  58 ;  whfle 
last  year  fhe  income  was  8339,072  06,  and  the 
disbunements  $288,506  68,  with  $50,000  in 
the  treasury  Jan.  1, 1854,  to  meet  the  dmiands 
on  the  society_  for  the  onarter  ending  March  31. 
The  annual  inoome  nas  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Besides  those  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Home  Missions,  the  Societv  has  established 
Missions  in  Africa,  China,  South  Ajntrica,  and 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  particnlar 
noticcsof  which  will  be  found  under  the  appro- 
priate heads.  They  have  also  in  contemplation 
misaious  to  Turkey  and  Hindustan,  for  which 
812,500  have  been  appropriated. 

Up  to  1831,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  DO  foreign  missions  except  to  the  North 
American  Indians.  That  year,  through  the 
eBbrta  of  Bev.  Dr.  True,  the  Young  Men't 
Methodiit  Misionary  Society  was  formed  at 
Boston,  in  order  to  enter  npon  the  missionary 
work  in  foreign  countries,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced the  mission  to  Africa;  and  the  same 
the  Board  sent  a  missionary  to  Africa. 
Yoang  Men's  Society  afterwards  became 
an  auxiliary  of  the  Board.  The  first  minion- 
ary  prayer-meetings  held  by  the  Methodists  of 
New  England  were  suggested  by  the  Young 
Men's  Society. 

Hie  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  last  census,  hna 
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12,464  church  edifices,  rained  at  814,636,676, 
with  BD  BgEregaU  accommodatioD  for  4,209,333 
persqns.  With  thie  arra;  of  niunbers  and 
veaJui,  it  nay  be  asked  why  thcj  have  cot  done 
more  in  the  work  of  foreign  mieeiona  t '  To  thia 
questioD  it  ma;  bo  answered  that,  serenty-fiyc 
3^«s  ago  nezt  Christmas^aj,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  had 
organised  eiistcDce.  The  chnrch  was  organii 
in  the  city  'of  Baltimore  in  1784.  Previous 
to  that  time,  there  were  abont  13,000  Method- 
ista  scattered  over  thia  country  ^d  the  Cana- 
daa,  with  only  about  100  iiceused  preachers, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  them  ordained,  and  proba- 
bly not  a  BJngle  church  edifice.  The  work  of 
the  church,  from  its  firat  organization,  was 
essentially  miasiouory  ;  bat  it  hod  first  to  form 
a  body  from  the  materials  immediately  around 
it,  before  it  could  command  the  resources  for 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  distant  lands.  The 
first  30  or  40  yeara  after  their  or^nization 
was  employed  in  the  work  of  acquiring  a  com- 
mnoioD  of  their  own.  Then  symptoms  of  ma- 
tority  began  to  manifest  themselves  ;  and  the 
want  of  the  instriutions  and  arrangements  of 
wetl-oi^anized  and  establLshed  communions 
bepan  to  be  felt  and  expresaed.  Hence,  cir- 
cnits  b^n  to  yield  up  their  towns  as  stations ; 
d^  churches,  which  had  been  asociated  as 
circuits  began  to  separate  intodistinct  charges; 
coDferenccs  began  to  feel  the  need  of  schools 
and  academies,  and  colleges,  for  the  people 
born  within  their  congregations  or  aeon'  ' 
from  without    The  Church  in  her  ^owth 


Intheyi 

Church — the  number  of  foreign 
was  about  60 ;  with  &.085  mem- 
bers,  of  whom  3,851  were  Indians.  The  amount 
collected  that  year  was  ¥109,452,  and  ihe 
amount  expended  $145,035  1  leaving  a  balance 
against  the  Society  of  ¥35,583. 

After  the  division,  the  UiEsionary  Sode^ 
'of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 
was  formed,  its  operations  being  conducted 
independently  upon  the  same  general  priiici|to 
as  the  original  Society. 

In  1B46,  one  jtior  after  the  division  was  ood- 
summated,  the  statistics  (for  Indians  and  Af- 
rica, as  before,)  stood  thus  : 

mmoD'L  Hmb-L  Ihhuh.    Ennd. 
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In  1654,  they  stood  as  follows  :— 


arrived  at  that  state  when  these  institutions 
necefsarily  arose  within  her  limits,  if  she 
meant  to  maintain  herself  in  the  execution  of 
Iter  mission.  And  some  thirty  yeara  ago  she 
entered  fonnallv  into  the  modern  missionary 
enterprise,  by  the  formation  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  first  forma!  missionary  efforts  were  neces- 
«arily  directed  to  her  home  work,  and  she  did 
not  enter  upon  the  foreign  work  until  Pro- 
vidence called  her  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Litwria,  in  Africa.  Thos  growing  firet  by 
spreading  among  the  people,  and  advancing 
into  new  countries,  and  then  coming  to  matu- 
rity by  beginning  to  grow  vigorously  and 
rapidly  within  herself,  she,  within  a  few  years 
pwrt,  has  become  conscious  of  her  mature  and 
permanent  existence  in  the  land,  and  of  her 


States,  they  have  grown  in  70  years  from 
13,000  to  1,200,000  members,  besides  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  died  during  that  time. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  Methodist  Chnrch 
rince  its  organization  has  been  one  of  unparal- 
leled growth  and  expansion ;  and  its  whole 
attention  and  strength  have  been  employed  in 
advancing  to  its  present  maturity.  But, 
having  gained  that  maturity,  it  is  now  called 
to  wider  and  more  vigorous  action  in  the 
foreign  field. 


Hctbodist  ^ln.  ChoKb. 
Metlwdlit  Gpi>.  CbuKh 

United 

Inereue  in  AEght  jura . . 


The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  UisdoD- 
ary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  April  5, 
1819,  to  January  1st,  1854  :— 
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Income  of  the  Mis^onary  Society  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  front  the 
first  year  of  their  separate  organization  : — 
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coDtribnted  bjtbe  members  of  the  Ucthodist 
E.  Church,  for  Home  and  Forei^  Misions, 
daring  the  past  34  years. 

In  the  address  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Bangs, 
at  the  opening  or  the  new  Missionary  Rooms, 
in  New  York,  he  stated,  that  from  a  close 
ikod  amiona  investigation,  he  was  satisGed 
np  to  that  time  there  had  been  at  home  and 
abroad,  at  least  60,000  persons  converted  to 
Qod  throQgh  the  inBtrnmentality  of  this  soci- 
ty,  since  its  organizatioQ.    To  Uod  be  all  tlie 


eW,  sine 
gforj. 
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'  Among  the  Indians  both  churclKs  have 
aeveral  manual  labor  schools  and  four  or  five 
seminaries,  not  included  in  the  above  statistics. 
The  Church  South  has  490  pupils  in  her 
Boperior  schools.— jfuXAondej .-  Bangs  and 
Stmcclaho's  Histories  of  the  Missions  of  the 
MtUudid  E.  Ckurd ,-  the  Annual  Reports  of 
both  societies;  the  Christian- Advocate ;  and 
Siitsiimary  Advocate, — Ret.  W.  Bltleh. 

MITIARO  :  A  small  island  in  the  South 
Seas,  belonging  to  the  Hervey  Islands.  Pop. 
100.  A  station  of  the  London  Uisaionar; 
Society,  with  one  native  teacher. 

MOA ;  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a  group 
of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MOGRA  HAT  :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society,  32  miles  south-east  of 
Calcutta,  and  12  from  Barripore. 

MOKA :  A  station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  on  the  Mauritius,  about  12  miles 
from  Port  Lonis.  Moka  is  well  adapted  as  a 
ate  for  a  permanent  mission  station.  It  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  a  lai^  Malagasy  Yillap;, 
uid  two  other  populous  villages  he  a  lev 
miles  from  it    The  land  is  capable  of  a  high 


state  of  cnltivatioD.  The  station  was  esta- 
blished for  the  benefit  of  the  Malagasy  refu- 
gees.   (See  Maaritiiu.) 

MOKAU :  A  station  or  the  Wesleyaa  Mi». 
^ouary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island. 

MOLOKAI :  One  of  the  emallcr  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  group,  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  Maui,  40  miles  long  by  1  broad,  broken 
by  jiumeroas  deep  ravines,  with  little  level 
land ;  on  which  is  a  station  of  the  Americao 
Board. 

MOLLAH  :  A  spiritoal  and  judicial  ofiGcer 

non^  the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  towns  or  whole  districts,  and 
13  therefore  a  superior  judge,  under  whom  are 
the  cadis  or  inferior  judges. 
^  MOMBA.S  :  Station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  East  Africa,  atuated  on  a 
small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tbaca  river, 
near  the  coast  of  Zanzcbar,  in  lat  4°  S.  It 
has  the  finest  harbor  on  the  coast. 

MOfiGHIR :  A  celebrated  town  and  tor- 
tres  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  situated  on  Ite 
Bonth  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  distant  from 
Calcutta  about  300  miles.  Population  30,000. 
Occupied  by  the  English  Buitists  as  a  station 
-■-  1816. 

MONBOVIA  :  The  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Liberia,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  late  Pre- 
sident Monroe.  It  is  a  place  of  growing  com- 
mercial importance,  occupied  as  a  mission  by 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

MOXTEQO  BAY:  Astation  of  the  We^ 
leyans  in  Jamuica,  W.  I. 

MONTROSE :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Demcrara,  W.  I. 

MONTSERRAT  ;  A  fruitful  and  pleasant 
island,  about  20  miles  south-east  of  Antigua, 


agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  vales,  with 
streams  of  water  and  a  generous  soil.    Pop. 
'  1,000.    Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
M0N0PHY8ITES  :- A   general    name 
ven  to  all  those  sects  in  the  I«vant  who  own 
it  one  nature  in  Christ,  and  who  maintain 
that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Jesos 
Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  but  one  na- 
ture.    They  are   also   called   JatobUea,   after 
Jacob  Barad^eus,  who  restored  the  sect  after 
it  had  been  snripressed  by  the  emperor  Justin. 
They  are  divided  into  two  parties,  one  Afri- 
can, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,    the  other  Asiatic,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
MONASTERY  :  A  convent  built  for  tie 
ception  of  monks,  mendicant  friars  andnnns. 
MOOLKY  :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Miasioft- 
ary  Society,  in  the  province  of  Canara,  Hin- 

MORANT  BAY  :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Misionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

MORETON  BAY :  An  extensive  granny 
district  in  Australia,  occupied  by  the  Sohsi- 
ety  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts. 
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MOBETT— MOSUL. 


HOBETY :  One  of  Uie  Molacca  Islands,  in 
the  Indiao  Archipelago. 

MORI  AH:  Aatation  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, on  the  Island  of  Tobago,  W.  I. 

MORIJA  :  Station  of  the  French  Protest- 
ants in  South  Africa,  160  miles  east  of  Cale- 
don,  among  the  Bassoutos ;  commenced  1833. 
Inhabitants,  4.000.  In  conoeiion  with  this 
station  are  280  villa;^  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
which,  being  divided  into  28  districts,  are 
placed  nnder  the  instruction  of  the  irord  of 
God  by  native  tcachera. 

MOBLEY :  A  station  of  tie  Wesley 
Uissionnrr  Society  in  KaSraria,  Sontb  Africa. 

MOSUL  :  A  walled  ciU  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  N.  lat.  36"^  2(y  17" ;  E.  Ion.  43^  Iff  17". 
It  stands  on  the  western  bonk  of  the  Tigris, 
wbcrc  the  high  land,  that  generally  lies  Bomc 
distance  back,  comes  dotvn  to  the  river.  This, 
at  its  narrowest  point,  is  305  feel  broad,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  liridge  resting  on  21  boats, 
which,  during  the  season  of  high  wat«r,  when 
the  river  is  sometimes  a  mile  wide,  is  d«tached 
frdki  the  opposite  shore,  and  lies  idle  along  the 
western  lunk.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
river  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  at  its  ordi- 
nal height,  is  200  jards. 

Directlj  opposite  Uosul,  and  aboat  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  disiiknt,  lie  the  mins  of  an- 
cient Nineveh.  These  were  first  accuratelj- 
Borveyed  b;  Claudioa  J.  Rich,  E^.,  in  1820 ; 
and  in  1843,  Mods.  P.  E.  Battaled  the  way  in 
their  excavation.  His  remarkable  discoveries 
at  Khorsabad  have  been  followed  by  the  bril- 
liant acbievemcnts  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Layord,  at 
Nimrood,  Ehojnnjuk  and  other  points  b 
A^yria  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  population  of  Mosul  was  at  one  time 
estimated  to  be  more  than  100.000,  bat  does 
not  now  probably  eiceed  one-third  of  that 
uuml>er,  if  it  amoonta  to  that.  8,000  of  the 
inhabitants  are  nominally  Christians ;  the  rest 
are  Mohammedans,  with  the  exception  of 
about  150  families  of  Jews. 


who  acknowledge  the  Pope ;  Jacobites,  and 
papal  Syrians,  who  are  scccdera  from  the  Ja- 
cobites, or  these  sects  the  Chaldeans  are  by 
far  tbo  most  numerous.  A  few  Armenians 
and  others  reside  in  the  city,  but  not  enough 
to  deserve  a  separate  mention. 

The  Arabic  is  the  prevailing  languoKO  in 
Mosul,  both  among  Moslems  and  Christians  ; 
but  besides  this,  Kurdish  is  used  by  those  who 
belong  to  that  race,  or  have  much  intercourse 
with  It.  Turkish  is  the  government  language, 
and  is  spoken  by  those  who  transact  business 
with  the  authorities  ;  and  Fetlahi,  a  dialect  of 
the  modern  Syriac,  similar  ta  that  nsed  by  the 
Nestorians,  in  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  is  the 
language  of  the  Christiao  viUagee  around  Mo- 
sul, though  it  is  not  much  used  among  the 
Ohristians  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Mosul  is  very  hot,  the  ther- 


mometer averaging  G7.80  Fohr.  tat  the  entire  ' 
year.  lu  summer  it  rises  to  115^  or  117^^  in 
the  shade,  and  in  winter  does  not  osnalty  unk 
below  30°.  At  one  time  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  average  temperatnre  of  35  conse- 
cntivo  hoQTS  was  102^.  But  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  air,  the  city  is  considered 
healthy,  notwithstanding  so  high   a  tempo. 

The  prindpal  crops  in  the  vicinity  are  wheat 
and  barley.  Bice  is  brought  from  Uic  valleys 
of  Kurdistan,  while  its  monntiuu  sides  supply 
the  city  with  an  abundance  of  the  finest  grapes. 
Figs  come  mostly  (rora  the  monnlaina  of  Sin- 
jar,  in  Mesopotamia.  Palm  trees  floorish  id 
the  plain  near  Mosul  to  some  extent  Tbe 
olive  grows  in  the  gardens;  also  pistodiio 
nuts  and  other  fruits.  Beets,  tmmipe,  the  tgg 
plant,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  vc^tabtea 
are  abundant ;  bat  barmia  (hibiscus  escolen- 
tus) — called  in  the  United  States  okra — may 
be  said,  par  excellence,  to  be  the  regetAble  ot 
the  region. 

The  missionary  field  of  which  Mosul  is  the 
centre  extends  from  Mardin  to  Bagdad  and 
includes  wilhb  its  Itoundaries  Jcbcl  Tonr,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Jacobites,  which  covers  aa 
of  1400  square  miles,  the  whole  region  of 


ders  of  Kurdistan  ;  a  lar^  part  of  the  coontc; 
of  the  mountain  Nestorians,  and  almost  tike 
whole  of  the  Chaldeans  living  within  the  limits 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Telkeif,  ooe  of  their 
largest  villages,  about  9  miles  from  MosdI,  c<h>- 
tains  5,000  inhabitants,  and  Elkosh  3,000  more. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  40,000  nomi- 
nal Christjans  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  speak 
tbe  Fellabi.  Some  of  tbe  villages  to  the  east 
of  Mosul  are  inhabited  prbcipally  by  the  Ja- 
cobites. 

The  diplomatic  emissaries  of  Rome  hare 
been  in  this  region  far  centuries,  not  preadiing 
the  Gospel,  but  straining  every  nerve  to  induce 
the  oriental  churches  to  acknowledge  the  Pope, 
and  whenever  they  have  succeeded  they  have 
only  removed  the  people  farther  &om  Goqiel 
inflnenoeH,  though  the  change  effected  has  not 
been  so  radical  aa  to  remove  all  danger  of  re- 
turn to  a  purer  faith ;  a  result  which  thdr 
tyrannical  measures  in  some  instaocca  hvora 
rather  than  retards. 

Tbe  Bev.  Horatio  Sonthgate,  sent  ont  1^  the 
American  Episcopal  Cborai,  visited  Moanl  in 
1838,  on  bis  tonr  of  exploration  through  Tor- 
key  and  Persia.  But  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries who  resided  here  were  Dr.  A.  Grant 
and  Rev.  A.  K.  Hinsdale,  who  occupied  this 
as  an  outpost  of  their  mi^on  to  the  mountain 
Nestorians,  in  1841.  Bev.  C.  C.  Mitchell  had 
died  on  the  way  at  the  village  of  Moshtafia,  oear 
Mardin,  Jane  27th.  Mrs.  Mitchell  lived  to 
reach  Mosul,  but  died  there  July  12,  5  days 
after  her  arrival ;  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  were 
themselves  prostrated  by  disease.  '  Tfaos  wu 


the  misaon  baptized  id  mSenng  at  the  ontset 
On  Mr.  Hinaoalc'a  recovery  Dothitig  but  his 
ignorance  of  the  Arabic  prevented  his  laboring 
at  oace  anjong  Ibc  Jacobites,  wbo,  bard  prey- 
ed by  the  Papists,  were  eager  for  instroctioo. 
Providence  at  this  time  sent  to  his  aid  a  Jacob- 
ite ecclesiastic  from  MBJal)ar,  who,  educated  io 
the  Endish  College  at  Cottayan,  was  on  his 
waj  to  De  ordained  bishop  by  the  Patriarch 
at  Hardin,  lie  preachea  the  Goepel  iu  the 
churches  and  had  mach  religions  intercooTEe 
with  the  people.  On  iie  12tb  of  Novemijer, 
1842,  Bev.  Tlibmas  Duirie  and  wife  joined  the 
mission  ;  bat  on  the  17th  of  the  following 
month  Mr.  Hinsdale  was  called  to  his  rest, 
leaving  the  mieEion  even  weaker  than  it  was 

The  massacre  of  the  Ncstoriuis,  in  1843, 
tamed  the  attention  of  \bt  miaeiooarics  more 
eiclnsively  to  Mosul,  and  "  a  great  door  uid 
eSbctaal  was  opened  to  them,  but  there  were 
many  adversaries."  llie  opposition,  however, 
did  not  originate  so  mnch  among  the  people 
tbemaelTea  as  from  men  who  came  from  Chris- 
tian lands,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  oppce- 
ing  the  labors  of  eraDgelical  ProtestAots. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all,  the  truth  was  made 
known,  aod  agitation  only  stimulated  investi- 
KaUOD.  One  man  at  least  gave  deligbtfol  evi- 
detice  that  he  was  taught  of  God,  and  others 
were  intellectually  convinced,  if  not  saviogly 
converted.  Bnt  tbe  trials  of  the  mission  were 
not  yet  over.  On  tbe  morning  of  December 
16,  death  removed  Mrs.  Laurie  from  among 
tbem ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1844,  the 
little  band  was  again  bereaved  in  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Grant,  the  pioneer  of  the  enterpise  ;  but 
not  till  tbe  Bev.  Azariah  Smith,  M.D.,  had 
been  sent  to  minister  to  his  last  honrs,  and  aid 
the  survivors  by  bis  practical  (kith  and  devote 
ed  ^iriL  The  early  history  of  this  mission 
would  thus  seem  to  be  little  more  than  a  record 
of  the  death  of  its  memb«^ ;  hut  the 
80  full  of  promise  that  the  snrvivors  would  not 
have  left  it,  nor  would  the  Board  have  recall- 
ed them,  but  Tor  the  published  iotentioo  of  tiie 
American  EpiscopauauB  to  occupy  the  field. 
Yielding  to  their  prior  claim,  the  missionaries 
felnctantty  turned  away  from  this  interesting 
field  on  the  22d  of  October,  1844. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  Episcopal  chnrcb 
were  never  carried  out,  and  for  5  yeara  Mosal 
received  only  brief  visits  at  distant  intervals 
from  Rev.  Messrs.  Boweii  and  Sandrcciki, 
English  missionaries  to  the  Jews  in  Bagdad. 
The  report  of  the  pielj  of  the  solitary  disciple 
left  there,  led  to  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Stocking,  in  Hof,  l&i9  ;  and  on  the  22d 
of  November  following.  Rev.  J.  E.  Ford,  of 
Aleppo,  came,  and  remained  till  April  10th, 
1850 ;  and  before  he  left,  the  Rev.  It.  W. 
Marsh  entered  on  his  laboia  (March  20)  i 
werv  encouraging  circnmstancea.  Rev.  V 
F- Willioms  and  family  joined  him  May  1' 
1B51,  and  on  November  3,  a  little  chnrch  of 


members  was  formed,  which  we  hope  is  only 
the  germ  of  better  things  to  come.    Bev. 
Henry  Lot>dell,  M.D.,  joined  the  mission  Hay 
8, 1852,  and  tbe  latest  acconuts,  though  they 
tell  the  usual  talc  of  persecution  from  the  pa- 
pistsilcaguedwiththecivilgovernment,  yet  indi- 
cate a  preparation  fur  an  extensive  reformation, 
which  may  take  place  at  no  very  distant  day. 
The  political  power  of  the  nominal  Christians 
in  this  region  is  mnch  leas  than  that  of  the 
larger  communitica  nearer  the  capital.    The 
Monammedans,  too,  are  much  more  accessblo 
than  elsewhere,  and  both  these  things  encour- 
age US  to  hope  that  there  are  glad  tidings  soon 
from  Uoeol,  to  all  who  love  the  king- 
>ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
_iore  extended  notices,  see  Mmumary 
Herald,  1839,  seq.;  Rich's  Narraiiveofa  Bat- 
Kurdittani   Laurie's  Dr.  Gratil  and 
\tain    NeHoriam,    ftc,  4c.— Rbv,  T, 

PraeJft  Condition  andfuturt  protperU  of  the 
Jtnifriau  JMuRon — Rev.  MrJUauh  to  the  author. 

— "The  field  of  the  Assyrian  mission  includea 
the  city  of  Diarbekir  on  tbe  north  with  some 
40,000  inhabitants,  Mardin  with  20,000,  Jeri- 
rah  with  7,000,  Mosul  with  45,000,  Arhil  with 
perhaps  10,000,  and  Bagdad  with  its  60  or 
70,000.  It  iocludra  a  population  of  some 
70,000  Christians,  (beside  a  much  larger  Mm- 
lera  population,)  of  whom  about  35,000  are  of 
Jaco\)ite,  20,000  of  Ncstcrian,  and  l!i,000  of 
Armenian  origin.  But  from  these  three  sects 
large  numbers  have  become  papal—say  of  the 
Nestorians  17,000,  of  the  Armenians  S,000, 
and  of  the  Jacobites  3,000,  making  the  papal 
element  over  one-third.  Of  eouree  these  num- 
bers are  only  approximate,  bat  they  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  best  aathorities,  thongh  based 
npona  separate  estimate.  The  strength  of  the 
Jacobites  is  in  Jebai  Tour,  or  between  Mardin 
and  Jezirab,  near  the  middle  of  the  field.  Tbe 
strength  of  tbe  papal  Ncstorians  is  upon  the 
pliun  east  of  Mosul ;  that  of  tbe  Armenians  of 
our  field  at  Mnrdin  and  Diarbekir,  There  are 
some  Jacobites  in  the  whole  field,  tnt  almost 
no  Armenians  in  Ihesouthem  part  and  almost 


Mosul,  undoubtedly  the  best  points  for  the 
{H'esent  CImrcbes  have  been  formed  at  each 
of  these  places,  consisting  now  at  Mosul  of  12 
mMubcK,  at  Diarbekir  of  11.  Tbe  average 
attendance  for  a  few  montlis  past  at  the  full^ 
Sabluth  service  has  been  at  Diarbekir  over 
100,  and  here  over  30.  There  is  a  flourishing 
school  for  boys  at  Dkrbckir,  and  also  one  for 
girls,  so  promising  that  we  hove  applied  for  a 
femaJe  teacher  from  America.  Iliere  are  in 
the  schools  at  Mosul  over  80  learning  toread. 
There  arc  schools  also  at  Hince,  near  Diarbe- 
kir, and  at  Kaherwan  and  Jeiirah. 

"  At  Diarbekir  the  great  present  want  u  a 
force  upon  the  spot  to  cherish  tbe  little  chnrcb 
and  to  guide  and  encourago  the  work.    Wa 


fiSO 

h»e  been  obliged  to  abuidon  that  sUtioD 
with  tittle  present  prospect  of  occupation  be- 
fore at  least  next  spring.    1  do  not  believe 

that  a  more  promiBing  point  was  ever  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  by  misalonarieaofthc  Ame- 
rican Board.  It  will  be  supplied  with  native 
liclpera  who  will  BUsLiiD  preaching,  but  it 
needs  at  least  three  niissiouaries.  The  ore 
iiion  a(  leaving  that  point  hoB  been  detailed 
letters  to  the  rooms  to  which  you  doubtless 
have  access.  The  atntion  remained  half  man- 
ned till  the  health  of  Mrs.  Dunmore  failed,  and 
should  Mr.  Walker  be  left  almie  there  a : 
lar  result  must  inevitably  ensue.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  interior  sta- 
tions we  are  cut  ofTfrom  the  refreshment  of 
occamonal  intercourse  with  travelers,  and  al 
Diarbckir  there  is  no  consular  protectioo. 
We  need  the  prayers  of  Christians  that  mis- 
sionaries  may  t>e  supplied  for  and  protected 
in  Diarbckir. 

''  So  long  as  stations  am  half  manned,  the 
work  must  he  expected  to  languish;  and  all 
Western  Asia  is  half  manned.  All  the  mem- 
bers sympathize,  for,  whatever  may  be  the 

Christ.  So  long  as  the  Armenians  are  nt^ 
lected  and  left  to  perish,  while  calling  to 
American  Christians  for  help,  we  are  left  un- 
heard to  plead  from  a  greater  distance  for 
wants  less  obvious,  requiring*  more  vigorous 
exercise  of  faith, 

"The  great  want  at  Mosul  and  for  the  As- 
syrian field  is  a  seminary  for  young  men  ti 
train  up  preachers,  to  awaken  mind,  to  pre 
vent  the  tcaxle  of  sending  to  Beirut,  where,  by 
the  distance  fVom  his  house,  incase  a  bov  turns 
out  ill,  the  evil  is  greatly  increased.  Foi 
we  have  urged  the  sending  out  of  additional 
missionaries.  But  how  shall  they  get  here  ? 
They  have  a  gauntlet  to  nui.  When  Dr.  Lob- 
dctl  came,  the  wants  of  Aintab  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly'pressing,  that  a  petition  and  most 
urgent  entreaties  were  used  by  the  natives  to 
detain  bim  there.  We  are  glad  that  that  rob- 
bery of  our  field  wae  not  consummated.  Had 
Dr.  Lobdell  known  that  the  Committee  at 
home  would  acquyoce  in  his  stay  there,  he 
would  have  remaind.  I  only  allude  to  this 
to  show  that  the  apathy  of  the  American 
church,  in  leaving  that  great  Armenian  field 
without  anyadequate  supply  of  laborers,  crip- 
ples us.  We  want  the  attention  of  American 
Christians  drawn  to  their  suicidal  policy  of 
neglecting  vast  immortal  interests,  whose  mo- 
mentous issues  eternity  alone  can  compute. 
How  many  a  wealthy  family  Is  being  ruined, 
especially  in  its  younger  branches,  by  the 
hoariied  manna !  How  many  I  know  person- 
ally, training  up  children  in  the  worship  of 
mammon,  bowing  down  to  the  golden  calf  ! 
Alas  !  though  that  manna  would  be  bread  of 
life  to  many  famishing  ones  here,  it  comes  not ! 
We  want,andmu.Mhave  fortbe  success  of  our 
work,  tho  sober,  prayerful  attention  of  Chris. 


tians  to  the  feebleness  ot  thdi  efibrts.  For 
want  of  one  more  man,  in  raising  the  timben 
of  a  hoDse,  the  joists  and  beams  fell  luck,  and 
crashed  many  of  thbee  toiliog  tiieii  ntncet 
Is  it  wise — is  it  prudent,  to  leave  a  tew  Uboi- 
crs  to  die  with  over-work  t 

"  llie  occupation  of  Mardin  is  rfsirnWe.  «■ 
ccedlugly  desirable,  provided  we  have  Jailk. 
Some  Chrbtians  seem  to  think  that  we  aieU 
wait  till  Satan  comes  crenching  to  us,  liyiif 
down  his  arms,  aud  offering  us  the  kejs  of  hii 
BiroDghdIds.  He  has  been  forced  to  this  ia 
some  cities  of  Western  Asia ;  but  Bhall  « 
leave  these  other  cities  till  they  throw  Awn 
tlicir  battlements  and  urge  ua  in  t  Faith  ii 
tlic  gn.'at  fi-ani,  that  the  kingdom  of  beavet 
may  suffer  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  bj 
force.  We  want  such  a  mighty  moral  move- 
ment behind  ns,  that  we  shall  feel  that  wc  ue 
twrnc  on  lo  new  efforts  as  by  some  sileot  pit- 
stream  flowiug  from  our  native  land.  II 
America  were  only  enlisted  for  our  eaceaa, 
and  following  us  with  eager  wishes,  aa  gen- 
erals end  Eoldiers  were  followed  to  the  balud 
Montezuma,  then  they  would  not  withhold 
their  reinforcements,  nor  that  best  of  all  gifl^ 
their  prayers. 

"  As  to  the /«/ure  jnotjutts  of  our  work,  bj 
impression  is,  that  if  this  effort  making  is 
Western  Asia /a//  note,  a  century  will  not  fiM 
it  renewed  under  such  promising  ansnicB. 
If  it  fail,  it  can  only  be  from  the  Storms  of  low- 
ering war,  which  seems  not  at  all  protwble.  or 
from  the  dcadnea  of  the  American  chnrclL 
Were  the  American  church  now  to  call  ■" 
back,  old  Assyrian  kings  would  break  the 
silence  of  ages  and  rise  like  muffled  SundB 
to  reproach  ns.    The  very  Etones  would  cry 

VltimaUljf,  these  eflbrta  cannot  feil.  U»- 
leas  God's  promises  are  a  fable,— onltss  Clm* 
tianity  is  a  delusion,  and  God  himself  a  bciifl 
indifferent  and  n^iectfnl  of  his  crffltores,  tlJJ 
preaching  of  his  Gospel  cannot  return  ToiA 
With  rapt  anticipatioB  we  watch  the  great 

ges  bursting  upon  the  world — the  q)niii« 
seals  of  the  vision  of  the  church  militant  iou 
nillenial.  The  day  seems  at  hand  ferMedms 
to  accept  (Jhrist  At  onr  dispensair  we  sfcia 
not  to  point  them  to  the  great  Fbjaciai'' 
They  Uslen  with  respect  to  that  now,  for  which 

blood  would  redden  these  streets,  were  th^ 
what  they  were  twenty  years  since.    Their 

tint  is  broken ;  they  cspect  the  down&ll  »' 
eir  religion.  Their  expectation  "P"'?^ 
point  is  in  advance  of  the  Christian  riurcti. 
It  is  not  for  mortal  man  to  be  wise  upon  what 
God  has  sealed ;  but  we  wait  in  hope.  Hope 
thrills  in  our  hearts  and  rises  to  fnll  awnrantt 
Let  the  cannons  roll  on ;  let  swords  gl««B  »|f 
drip,  and  the  spears  and  chariots  of  war.  ^ 
'^ing  of  many  crowns  is  marching  forth.  "* 
ipect  the  fall  of  distant  Home ;  and  thai  M 
ill  make  freemen  of  her  slaves  here.  0« 
heuta  anticipate  glad  things.    We  rejoice  m 
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tlH  Qod  or  our  salTstioD.    With  Bincere  ' 
leem,  jonr  brother  in  Christ, 

"  DwioHT  W.  Maseh. 

"  MoRUL,  May  8. 1854." 

MOl'EER  :  Ono  of  the  Molacc»  Islands, 
Id  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MOTITO  :  A  sUtioii  of  the  French  Pro- 
teetantfi  among  the  Beiimenoa  o!  Sonth  Af- 
rica, 9  miles  BOnth-weat  of  Old  Lattlkoo,  and 
«bout  19  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the  coloDV. 
It  has  fire  outstationa.  Bev.  J.  Fredoux,  the 
missionarj'  at  this  station,  has  married  tlie  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Rev.  Boburt  Mo&t,  of  the 
KnramHD. 

MOUNT  COKE  :  A  statioD  of  the  Wea- 
lejans  in  EaSraria. 

MOUNT  VAUGHAN  :  A  Elation  of  the 
Epiecopal  Board,  at  Cape  Palmaa,  West  Af- 

HOUNT  ZION  :  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  among  the  Cheroliee  Indians. 

MUFTI  :  Tbe  chief  of  the  ecclcslaatical 
order,  or  primate,  of  the  Mussalman  religion. 
The  finthority  of  the  mnftiNs  very  great  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  ;  for  even  the  Sultan  hioiself, 
if  he  will  preserve  any  appearance  of  religion, 
cannot,  without  first  bearing  his  opinion,  pat 
»ny  person  to  death,  or  so  much  as  inflict  any 
corporeal  ponishoient  When  the  mufti  comes 
into  hia  presence,  the  rrand  seignior  himself 
rises  up  tiefore  him.  Yet  the  grand  sei^ior 
appoints  him  to  office,  and  the  honors  paid  to 
birn  have  become  little  more  than  form.  If 
the  Sultan  does  not  like  hia  decision,  he  dis- 
misaee  him  and  appomts  aootlier. 

MD^^SULMAN  :  A  professor  of  the  re- 
lifcioD  of  Mohammed. 

MUTTBA :  A  celebrated  city,  of  great 
anti(]aity,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jnmna,  about  30  milra  N.^.E.  from  Agra, 
and  80  miles  S.S.E.  from  Delhi.  Population, 
80,000,  of  whom  aboat  one^ighth  are  Moham- 
medans. Mr.  Philips,  of  the  English  Baptist 
Hiffiion.  removed  to  this  place  in  1844. 

MYNPURIE  :  A  station  of  the  Presbyle- 
rian  Board  in  Northern  India,  40  miles  wcGt 
of  Futlehgurh. 

MYSORE :  A  station  of  the  London  Il{is- 
uODary  Society,  and  ci^ital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  in  Southern  Hindostan,  near 
Ihe  westtm  coast,  to  the  north-west  of  Ma- 
dura. It  is  also  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan 
llissionaiy  Society. 

NAOKRCOIL:  A  town  in  Southern 
India,  in  the  Travancore  district,  a  little 
Dortl)-west  of  Cape  Comorin.  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

NAGPORE ;  A  largo  town  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Gundwana,  the  capital  of  the  Booosla 
Mahrattaa,  laL  20°  9'  N.,  long.  79°  11'  E. 
It  is  elevated  4.104  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  in 
the  hot  season,  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
other  stations,  the  night  being  almost  iovaria. 
bly  cool  and  pleasant ;  and  in  the  wiotcr  sea- 
■ra,  it  is  so  cool  as  sometinea  to  produce  boar 


ft«8t  and  ice.  Population  in  1825, 116,000. 
A  station  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland. 

NAIN  ;  A  station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Labrador. 

NANKING  :  The  capital  of  the  Kiang. 
su  province,  and  former  capital  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  situated  oa  tbe  sontbem  banks  of  the 
Yangtsz-kiang,  in  laL  32°  N.,  and  lour.  119° 
E.    (See  CAiHo.) 

NAMAQUAT.AND  !     See  A/rua,  Souih- 

NARSINQDABCHOKB:  A  station  of 
the  Baptist  Mi^ionary  Society  in  BeogaL 

NASSAU  :  The  capital  of  the  ishmd  of 
New  Providence,  W.  I.,  and  the  seat  of  goy- 
crnment.  It  is  situated  on  the  uorlli  aiite  of 
the  ialand.  A  station  of  the  Baptist  Missioo- 
aiy  Society,  and  also  of  the  Societj  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel. 

KASSUCK  :  A  large  town  and  place  of 
pilgrimage  on  the_  Godavery,  principally  iu- 


the  Dcciwi,  are  eitensive 
Buddhist  excavations,  which  extend  round  a 
high  conical  hiU,  five  miles  from  the  town,  with 
many  Bnddhist  Sgnres  and  inscriptions,  with- 
out the  slightest  Hindoo  vestigia.  Ohoich 
Missionary  Societv. 

NATAL :  The  colony  of  Natal  lies  in  the  i 
8.  E.  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  between 
the  latitudes  of  31°  31',  and  28^  sonth.  It  is  I 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Tukela, 
which  divides  it  from  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
Zulu ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Umzimkulu, 
separating  it  from  lie  territory  of  the  Ama- 
ponda ,-  on  the  east  by  the  ludian  Ocean ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Quathamba  range  of  moun- 
tains. Ita  length  is  about  180  miles,  and  its. 
width  125  miles.  The  while  popoiation  of 
Natal  at  present,  November  1853,  la  estimated 
at  10,000 ;  most  of  whom  have  immigrated 
from  England  since  1845.  The  colored  popu- 
lation, Zulus  (or  Znlu  Kaflres,  as  tbcy  are  some- 
timea  called),  b  about  120,000.  Klost  of  them 
arc  remnants  of  tribes  wliich  originally  occur 
pied  this  territory,  but  were  conquered  and 
dispersed  by  the  tyrant  Cbaka.  When  the 
British  established  their  authority  in  Na- 
tal, multitudes,  from  all  sides,  returned  to  the 
loud  of  their  nativity  for  protection.  Moat, 
however,  have  come  from  the  country  of  the 
Amazoln  within  a  few  years  post,  and  the 
number  of  refugees  is  increasing.  Natal,  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  in  a  state  of  qniet 
and  safety,  though  apprchensiuns  have  been 
entertained  by  some  that  Umpandi,  the  present 
King  of  Amozulu,  would  invade  the  colony. 
These  fears,  for  the  most  part,  are  now  laid 
aside ;  for  Umpandi,  with  his  present  force  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Dutch  Boers  who  are 
settling,  without  his  permission,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  his  territory.  So  numerous  have 
been  tbe  rcfngees  from  his  dominion,  that  it  is 
doubtfnl  whether  the  tyranaical  chief  can  mas- 
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tet  more  tlian  50,000  warriMs.  Ufabn,  the 
Uiig  or  Uie  Amaponda,  ia  more  paciSc  than 
most  of  the  Kalfre  chiefs,  uid  endeaTors  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  his  white  nei^hbora. 
He  is  tax  more  power^il  then  Umpandi,  and 
commands  an  ormj  of  80,000  fighting  men, 
The  natives  of  Natal  are  split  np  into  nnmer- 
OQS  petty  tribea,  each  tribe  bavmg  a  chief  of 
its  own,  who,  however,  is  amenable  to  British 
aatboritj.  Constant  jealousies  and  animosities 
ezitt4unoiiK  lliese  tribes,  and  nothing  but  teat 
of  the  English  Government  prevents  them  from 
destroying  each  other.  The  greater  part  of 
the  natives  in  this  colony  dwell  on  locations 
as^ned  them  by  Government,  and  over  each 
location  is  placed  a  white  magistrate,  l«  keep 
order,  to  collect  the  aunoal  tax,  which  is  Bcven 
sbillin^per  hat,  settle  their  numeroos  disputes, 
Ac.  When  cases  presented  by  tlie  natives  are 
not  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  magistrates, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the 
lieat.  Oovcmor  of  the  colony. 

Nalal  Harbor. — The  coast  is  skirted  by  a 
deoae  "  bosh,"  or  forest  of  thorn  trees,  vines, 
and  brambles,  and  the  monotony  of  the  scene 
is  relieved  only  by  the  moojitains  of  silvery 
spray  which  indicate  the  moatha  of  the  nu- 
meroos rivers.  The  only  elevated  and  striking 
object  is  the  bluff,  a  rocky  promontory,  desig- 
nating the  entrance  to  the  port.  At  its  foot 
is  a  great  sand  bar,  the  dread  of  all  comera  to 
Natal,  and  the  chief  barrier  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  The  people  of  Natal  are 
exerting  themselves  to  construct  a  break- 
water far  enough  into  the  sea,  not  only  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  waves,  bnt  to  check 
the  drifting  of  the  sand  into  the  harbor. 

D'Urban. — An  hour's  walk  or  ride  from  tie 
harbor,  in  an  ox  wagon,  through  the  sand, 
brings  one  to  the  onlv  seaport  town  in  this 
colony,  which  is  callea  D'Urban,  in  honor  of 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban.  The  streets  of  this 
town  which  were  iMd  oat  by  the  Batch  at  right 
Bilges,  are  wide  and  convenient  for  tradmg 
with  large  wagons,  but  intolerably  sandy. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  one  story  high,  and 
made  of  "  wattle  and  daub  " — that  is,  long 
eticka  woven  together  between  poets  and  plas- 
tered with  mud.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with 
long  gross.  Some  nice  brick  buildings  are 
now  going  up,  and  the  appearance  of  the 


here  two  houses  of  worship,  one  for  tho  whites, 
and  one  for  the  colored  popalation.  The 
Episcopalians,  the  Congregationalists,  the 
^ptists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  also 
their  saoctaaries.  Newchnrchesfor  the  troops 
Me  abont  to  be  erected,  at  an  espense  of  £10,- 
000.  The  people  of  D'Urban  are  mostly  mer- 
chants and  mechanics.  Bat  few  among  Ibem 
U%  wealthy.  Some  of  the  oldest  residents  in 
the  colony,  who  occapy  farms,  are  agricultur- 
ists or  graziers,  possess  lar^  herds  of  cattle, 
and  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.    The 


Natal  Bay  abonnds  in  Gsh,  with  whidi  &e 
market  of  D'Urban  is  sapplied;  and  there  is 
no  lock  of  good  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veniaOD, 
and  fowls.  D'Urban  snfiers  for  the  Ttmt  of 
good  water.  All  that  is  suitable  for  drinki]]^ 
IS  brought  in  hogsheads  from  tiie  Umqin 
river,  which  is  about  three  miles  distant,  ut 
caught  from  the  roofa  of  the  honsES  when  it 
rains.  The  water  of  the  wdla  is  bracki^ 
and  induces  cutaneous  diseases.  This  deficien' 
cy  of  goad  water,  it  is  sapposed,  may  be  rdf 
edied  by  turning  the  Uniqai  river  across  the 
lou^  flat  OD  which  the  town  is  bniit  The  ei- 
periment  will  donbtleas  be  made  if  Natal  ran- 
tinues  to  prosper.  D'Urban  is  a  place  of 
great  importance,  as  all  the  trade  wilii  Ae 
tribes  on  the  northern  borders  of  Natal  pusts 
through  it,  and  most  of  the  trade  with  t2ie 
Dntch  farmers  over  the  Qaatiamba  Horn- 
tains,  and  beyond  the  Orange  river,  luoont- 
ing  to  many  thonsands  of  pounds. 

Two  weekly  newspapere  are  publidied  in 
D'Urban,  and  are  well  coodocted.  Thwe  b 
also  a  da;  school  Tor  children,  snfqiorted  b; 
government.  Intemperance  and  borse-iackig 
arc  qnite  prevalent 

Piefarmarifrfturg.^The  town  neit  in  import- 
Quce  to  D'Urban  in  Natal,  is  Fietermniits- 
burg,  or  Fetermaaritzhnrg,  as  it  is  sometunffl 
spelled,  thc'capitV  of  the  colony.  It  is  abcnt 
50  miles  from  D'Urban,  sitnated  in  >  luge 
valley  nearly  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and 

E resents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Its  streets, 
ke  those  of  D'Urban,  are  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  are  broad,  and  shaded  on  each  side  bv 
laige  and  beaatiful  trees.  Water,  wbich 
never  bils  in  the  driest  season,  is  coadncted 
through  the  streets  on  each  side,  from  which 
every  house  may  be  supplied,  and  every  gsroai 
irriralod.  The  Lient-  Governor  of  the  colo- 
ny, his  Secretary,  and  other  chief  officers  of 
Government,  have  their  residence  atthiariMs. 
Estenaive  barracks  have  been  eredw  fer 
British  soldiers,  and  part  of  a  r^imait  a 
quartered  in  them. 

The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Indwai- 
dents,  Wesleyaiis  and  Catholics  have  thor 
hnscs  of  worship.  A  largo  and  floori^ing 
school  is  Hapported  by  Government.  Three 
papers  are  published,  the  "Independent, 
"  Government  Gazeteer,"  and  "  Witnesa  (or 
the  People."  Tho  morals  of  this  place  »k!  at 
in  advance  of  those  in  D'UrbM,  end  for  healtii- 
falness  of  climate  and  beauty  of  appe^ance, 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  locah^  in  the  coi- 

The  trade  ot  Pietermaritzbnrg  is  principal 
with  the  Dutch  farmers  who  come  from  bwow 
the  Quathamba  Moontains,  some  ten  da^ 
journey  with  the  ox  wagon,  and  eicl*o(s 
their  ivory,  wheat,  and  wool  for  groMT* 
clothing,  sc 

Seaiery^Clrmate—Prv^pab  nf  Ihe  Qmj-'' 
Natal  is  preeminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  IM* 
scapes.    Atong  the  coast,  the  surhce  »  W  . 
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the  most  part  level ;  but  inland,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  at>oiit  15  miles,  raf^ged  in  tlie  extreme. 
A  chain  of  high  table  lands  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  colony,  intersected  by  nnmerons 
rivers  which  have  worn  dee])  chasms  to  the 
low  conntry.  Dnring  June  and  Jnty  (the 
winter  monthsl  the  natives  bum  off  the  long 
grass,  and  the  nills  and  valleja  oasnine  a  dark 
and  raournfol  aspect.  But  in  September  and 
October  the  rain  descends  copioiulv,  and  the 
whole  coontrj  is  covered,  as  if  by  magic, 
with  a  carpet  of  green.  The  sceneir  is  then 
Imly  magDiflcent  NaUl  is  admowledged  to 
he,  one  of  the  healthiest  plac|6  in  Africa. 
The  tops  of  the  Qnathambn  Xonnttdns  ftr« 
mppoeed  to  aObrd  a  cooling  medium  for  the 
hot  winds  which  come  from  the  interior,  and 
hence  Natal  h  exennit  from  that  debilitating 
atmoB^^ere  which  13  the  scourge  of  other 
warm  climates.  The  Nat«l  climate  is  mild 
and  temperate,  the  atmospheie  delightfally 
clear,  and  thoee  noxious  vapors  which  prove 
80  nnfavorabic  to  health  and  longevity  at  De- 
lagoa  Bay,  on  the  Gaboon  and  Zanzibar  coasts, 
are  here  Doknown.  Daring  the  summer,  the 
heat  is  seldom  so  ^reat  as  to  render  onUtf- 
door  tabor  oppressive;  and  in  winter,  it  is 
nrely  cold  enough  to  render  a  fire  necessary. 
It  h  the  anitcd  testimony  of  foreign  residents, 
that  this  colony  is  remarkably  free  from  thoee 
diseases  which  are  common  in  their  father- 
lands. In  no  English  colony  exist  in  a  greater 
degree  the  elements  of  prosperity,  vi^.,  abnn- 
dance  and  cheapness  of  bbor,  fertility  of  soil, 
pteoty  of  food,  heolthfulness  of  climate,  £c. 
Natal  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  bnt  recently 
that  the  tide  of  immigration  has  tnmed  to- 
wards its  shores.  But  from  what  has  been 
already  seen  of  the  production  of  sngar,  cot- 
ton, rice,  ccfiee,  indigo,  wheat,  barley,  and 
com,  of  her  wool  growing  districts,  and  her 
animal  market,  it  is  reasonable  to  eonclade 
that  the  increasing  exports  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  trade  and  industry,  and  thus  the 
colony  will  ere  long  be  filled  with  Eoropeans. 
—  BbV.  Josiab  Tylbb,  mimanaru  to  tht  Zuitu, 
abridstdfrom  tht  Purilan  Rtcoraer. 

NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS ;  See  Samoa. 

NAZARETH  :  One  of  forty  native  Chris- 
tian villages,  formed  in  Tinnevdiy  by  the  Na- 
tive Phihmthropic  Society,  in  order  to  shelter 
converts  from  persecntion.  Also,  a  station  of 
the  Moravians  in  Jamuca,  W.  I. 

NEGAPATAM  :  A  town  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  district  of  Tanjore,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  collector  for  tbe  district, 
dtuated  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
162  miles  south  by  east  Irom  Madras.  The  na- 
tive town  is  axteosive  and  irregolar,  and  on  its 
north  side  there  is  a  remarkable  ruin  of  very 
massive  brick  masonry,  aboat  80  feet  high, 
called  bv  marinerB  the  Chinese  Pagoda.  It  is 
snpposea  to  have  been  a  Jain  tmple.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

N£OOMBQ ;  A  town  on  tlie  vrest  coast  of 


Ceylon,  20  miles  ni^h  twm  Colombo.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

NEGBOES  :  The  term  Negro  b  the  Span- 
ish and  Portugnese  word  for  biaci.  The  Ne- 
gro race  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  which  commences  at  tbe  Great  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  extending  southerly  to  about 
20*^  of  south  latitude,  and  embracing  both  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  continent 

The  skin  and  eyes  of  the  Negro  are  black  ; 
hair  black  and  woolly ;  skull  compressed  later- 
ally and  in  front  1  forehead  low,  narrow,  and 
slanting;  cheek  bones  prominent;  jaws  nar- 
and  projecting  ;  upper  front  teeth  oblique ; 
9hiD  rec^ng;  eyes  prominent;  nose  broad, 
thick,  flat;  lips  very  thick;  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  flat ;  knees  tamed 
toes  tamed  ont  The  stature  and  physical 
strength  are  equal  to  the  European.  Many  of 
them  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
nsefiil  arts  and  cultivation. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  Negro  nation  ever 
possessed  a  literature,  or  had  the  ingenuity  to 
invent  an  alphabet,  and  until  recently  thb  was 
probably  true ;  but  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  discovered  a 
tribe  in  Western  Africa,  named  Vei,  which 

nsess  a  well-constmctoi  written  langnage^ 

ith  books,  the  invention  of  one  of  their  nnm- 
ber  still  living,  which  presents  a  case  es  re- 
markable as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  Cher- 
okee alphabet  Among  the  Negro  race  there 
variety,  greater,  perhaps,  Iban 
among  an^  other  family.  For  accounts  of  tbe 
civil,  BOmal,  and  religions  condition  of  the 
Negro  race,  and  of  missions  among  them,  see 
Wbstrbh  Africa,  Gaboon,  Fernahso  Po, 
YoRDBi,  and  Libbua. 

NBLLOBB  :  A  sUtion  of  the  Church  of 
England  Mision,  in  the  northern  part  of  Cey- 
lon, about  two  mil«8  from  the  town  of  Jafino. 
Also,  a  la^e  cihr  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Carnatic  m  Ben^ — the  principal  sta- 
tion of  the  Teloogoo  Miswou  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

NEI^ON  :  A  town  in  New  Zealand,  sitn- 
1  the 

_ ilh  a 

population  of  2,100  inhabitants.  The  town  is 
extremely  pretty,  situated  on  a  small  pliun  sur- 
rotwded  by  lofty  hills.  The  climate  is  delight- 
ful. It  is  a  station  of  the  Cborch  MiBsionary 
Society. 

NENQENBNGB  :  Station  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Board  at  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 

NESTORIANS 1  Kestorius,  from  whom 
comes  tbe  name  Nestorians,  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  a  presbyter  of  tbe  church  at  Anti- 
och,  "  esteemed  and  celebrated,"  says  Neander, 
"  on  account  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  bis  life 
and  the  impre»ive  fervor  of  his  preaciilng." 
He  was  ma&  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  k.  d. 
428.  Possess^  of  an  honest  and  pious  zeal,  he 
was  wanting  probably  in  that  prudence  and 
moderation  Dy  which  nis  seal  shoidd  have  been 


KM 

gorenicd ;  and  while  his  intemperale  efibrts  to 
Buppress  various  heresies  provoked,  hisnnguftrd- 
ed  language  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks  of 
BOme  wlio  were  jealous  oi  his  influence,  or  as- 
pired lo  hie  position.  C;ril  of  Alexandria 
became  hia  fierce  antagonist,  and  Nestorins 
I  himself  accused  of  heresy ;  first,  '  ~ 


persons  as  well  as  two  BaturcB  in  Christ.  He 
denied  both  the  charges,  as  they  were  bronght 
against  bim  ;  but  he  waa  deposed  hy  the  third 
general  council  at  Ephesus,  x.  d.  431,  and  Was 
banished  first  to  Arabia,  and  then  to  L^bia, 


of  his  condemnation,  and  his  opinions 
wannl;  defended,  especially  among  his  codd- 
trjmen  in  the  East.  The  flourishing  school  for 
the  education  of  divines  at  Edessa,  m  Mesopo- 
tamia, to  which  many  Persian  youth  resorted, 
became  eminently  the  seat  from  which  the  sect 
extended  iito  Persia.  This  school  was  broken 
op  on  account  of  its  Kestorianism  by  the  em- 
peror Zeno,  in  489,  but  the  conscqacnce  was 
only  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  N  isibis,  where 
it  conld  fully  develop  itself  under  the  Persian 
government,  and  where  for  many  years,  Bar- 
EDmas,  a  zealons  Nestorian,  had  been  bishop. 
Having  now  its  principal  seat  in  Persia,  the 
sect  was  fostered  by  the  rivalry  existing  be- 
tween the  governmenia  of  Persia  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  on  the  death  of  Ihe  archbishop  of 
8eleucia,  a.  r>.  49G,  Babicas  (or  Babacus)  a 
NeshiriaD,  was  chosen  his  saccesaor.  Ha  de- 
clared himself  Patriarch  of  the  East,  and  held 
a  synod,  or  council,  a.  d.  499,  at  which  the 
whole  Persian  church  professed  itself  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Nestorian  party. 

From  A.  D.  485  to  a.  s.  640  the  Kestorians 
were  under  Persian  authority,  generally  favor- 
ed, but  sometimes  peraecnted.  From  640  to 
1257  they  were  subject  to  Arabian  caliphs. 
In  1258,  on  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  the 
grandson  of  Geogis  Khan,  the  power  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Tartars.  The  patriarchs  resided 
at  Seleucia  until  a.  b.  TC2,  when  Bagdad  be- 
coming the  capital  of  the  Saracenic  empire ;  it 
became  also  the  seot  of  the  patriarcne,  who 
now  took  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Babylon  and 
Bagdad. 

"  The  Nestoriana,"  says  Moebcim,  (Ec.  Hist, 
Tol.  I.  p.  93,)  "  after  thej  had  obtained  a  fixed 
residence  in  Persia,  and  had  located  the  head 
of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  were  as  soccegsful  as 
they  were  industrious  in  disseminating  their 
doctrines  in  the  countries  lying  without  the 
Boman  empire.  It  appears  from  unqnestion- 
able  documents,  still  existing,  that  there  were 
numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  ii 
India,  in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  ii 
otiier  cocntries,  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  Seleucia  during  this  (the  6th)cen- 
tury."  Of  the  7th  centnirlie  says,  (Ec  HisL, 
vol.  I  p.  499,)  » lie  Ohnstian  teligion  was,  in 


this  cratuiT,  difiused  beyond  its  tonnerbcniiids, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  coautrin. 
In  the  east,  tie  Nestorians,  with  increibte 
industry  and  perseverance,  lalwred  to  pKft' 
gate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India,  amoig 
the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhaUtin^ 
thedeeerts  and  the  remotestshoresef  .Asia.  Id 

fiarticular,  the  vast  empire  of  China  wu  at 
ightened,  b;^  thdr  zeal  and  industry,  with  Ihe 
light  of  Uhnstiaoity." 

At  this  time,  from  the  5th  lo  the  9lb  i»- 
tury,the  Nestorians  had  schools,  some  of  vM 
were  qnitc  celebrated,  dedgncd  ei^islij, 
though  not  aiclosively,  for  lie  educstioii  rf 
ecclesiastics.  "  Previous  to  the  ovathrow  of 
the  caliphs,  the  Nestorians  bad  become  widely 
extended.  They  occupied,  almost  to  tie  a- 
elusion  of  other  Christian  sects,  the  rtpwi 
which  forms  the  modem  kingdom  of  Fatia-is 
all  parts  of  which  they  had  churdies.  Tlej 
were  uumerous  in  Armenia,  Mesimotaniis,  ud 
Arabia.  They  bad  churches  in  Syria  and  io 
the  island  of  Cypma.  They  hM  cbwtta 
among  the  monutaios  of  Malabar  in  bSi- 
They  had  nnmerons  churches  in  the  vtst  re- 
gions of  Tartary,  from  the  Caspian  «« l* 


China  itself.    The  names  of^w- 

ty-five  metropolitan  sees  are  on  record,  wliidi 
of  course  embraced  a  far  greater  nnmber  of 
bishonrics,  and  still  more  nnmerons  aocicUa  or 
churenes."  ^ 

But  at  this  time  Cbristianih',  as  eihibiw 
.„  the  lives  of  its  profeaatts,  had  lost  not* 
little  of  its  parity  and  its  power ;  and  even  u 
we  suppose  the  Nestorians  to  have  bwnoiw 
correct  in  doctrine  and  more  Christian  in  life 
than  other  Beds,  there  can  be  no  reason  lo  be- 
lieve that  they  published  the  pore  (ioepd.  i» 
tlat  they  eihibited,  generally,  the  li^ht  <*' 
"loly  life.  Of  the  tenUi  centnry  Mosheim  »«. 
All  are  agreed  flat  in  this  centniy  ^^^ 
of  Christianity  was  every  where  Btost  wretctw 

account  of  the  amazing  ignorance,  ■'"' J"* 
conscqnent  snperstitiou  and  debased  niofsfl  « 
the  age,  and  also  from  other  canses."_  Barljia 
the  eleventh  centnry  aMi^nl  prince,  in  ftttaji 
(the  northem  port  of  China)  was  cMra™'" 
Christianity  by  the  Nestorians,  and  Pf™E^ 
taking  the  name  of  John  upon  hi*  baptiSDi,  K 
was  called  Presbyter  John,  or  Frtater  Jota 
Under  this  name  bis  successors  became  widely 
known  and  celebrated.  The  last  of  this  r»« 
of  Ohristian  kings— Christian,  with  their  sop- 
jecla,  in  name,  donbtlras  much  more  t**"  jj" 
reality— waa  slain  by  Gengis  Khwi,  »boat  we 
year  1202.  Gengis,  who  had  a  Christiwi  inlft 
the  daughter  of  Prester  John,  and  *^" 
his  successors,  appear  in  some  meaaire  lo  w" 
favored  the  Christians,  of  whom  dh^J^ 
bodies  were  still  scattered  over  dl  wrOWii 
Asia  and  China.  In  the  mean  time,  w>"«™' 
Mofaammedaniam  had  been  gaining  noVTj 

PcTMS,  but  npm  aU  the  coontna  *«  « 
/ 
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Uonnt  Im&us  vhere  the  Nestorians  commenced 

their  misgioaar?  labors.  After  the  descendauta 
of  GcDgis  had  extended  their  cooqaesle  aod  u 
braoch  of  the  familj  had  orerthrown  the  Ara- 
bian caliph  uQd  destroyed  Bagdad,  one  of  tbero 
became  a  Mobaniinedan  and  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter peraetntion  of  the  Christians.  About  the 
close  of  the  fourteeath  century  the  eword  of 
TamerlaJD  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
weetem  Tartar  churches,  and  Ncstorian  Chris- 
tianitj  was  Itillf  crushed  in  the  principal  seat 
of  its  life  and  power.  A  little  earlier  than 
this,  in  I3G9,  the  descendants  of  Oengis  Khao 
were  expelled  from  China  by  a  revolt  of  the 
native  Chinese ;  about  tlie  same  time  Romish 
missionaries  were  banished,  and  the  KGstoriuns, 
thoogh  permitted  to  remain,  suffered  under 
inauspicious  circumstances,  and  their  numbers 
gradaall;  diminished.  Still  a  metropolitan 
was  sent  to  China  in  1490,  and  some  bishops 
in  1502.  Bat  when  papal  missions  were  resum- 
ed in  China,  in  the  sixteenth  centner,  the 
missionaries  stated  that  thej  conld  hod  no 
distinct  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  empire. 
Tbos  the  Neslorian  church,  once  so  extended, 
whose  miraions  in  Central  Asia  were  continued 
from  an  carl;  period  to  the  sixteenth  centnrj, 
has  been  crashed  at  its  centre,  bv  Mohamme- 
dan power,  and  has  gradual!;  died  out  in  more 
distant  regions,  in  great  measure,  doubtles,  be- 
cause of  its  want  of  true  Christian  vitality.  For 
three  centuries  post  it  has  been  shut  out  mostly 
from  the  Christian  world,  aod  degraded  in  its 
political,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condi- 
tion. During  this  period  dcfcctioos  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time,  growing  ont  of 
diasenlions  among  themselves  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Kestorians  have  submitted  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome,'  These  arc  governed  by  a  patnarch 
appointed  by  the  I'ope,  and  constitute  what  is 
caUed  the  Chaldean  church.  The  orthodox 
Nestorians,  if  this  title  may  be  thos  used,  are 
reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  perhaps  80,000, 
aboat  40,000  inhabiting  the  plam  of  Otoomioh, 
in  the  western  part  of  Persia,  and  abont  the 
some  number  the  Koordish  mountains  between 


The  monntaio  districts  inhabited  by  the 
Nestorians  of  Koordistan  are  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged ;  in  some  cases  almost  inaccessible. 
Having  but  small  patches  of  arable  land  the 
people  subsist  mostly  from  their  flocks,  and  are 
miserably  poor.  In  the  radenesStWildness,  and 
boldnees  of  their  character  they  resemble  their 
Koordish  neighbors. 

The  city  of  Uroomiah,  the  ancient  Theharma, 
llie  reputed  birth-place  ofZoro&ster,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful,  fertile  plain,  about  40  miles  in 
length,  and  in  its  broadest  portion  20  miles 
wide.  The  staple  prodnctioos  of  this  ph 
are  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  vii 
It  abound?  also  in  a  great  variety  of  fniits, 
aod  baa  Batonvlly-one  of  the  finest  climala 


yet  artificial  eansee,  particniarty  the  means 
used  to  irrigate  tlie  Gelds  and  gardens,  pro- 
ducing not  only  a  great  amount  of  evapora. 
tion,  but  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
make  it  unhealthy,  particularly  to  foreigners. 
The  city  contains  a  popolation  of  about 
25,000,  of  whom  less  than  1000  are  Nestorians, 
but  the  Nestorians  are  numerous  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  plain,  and  most  of  Ihem  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
number  of  this  people  on  the  plain,  Mr-  Per- 
kins gave  in  1843  as  between  thirty  and  forty  ' 
thousand.  These  "  partake  much,  in  their 
manners,  of  the  suavity  and  nrbanity  of  the 
Persian  character.  By  the  side  of  their  rude 
countrymen  from  the  mountains,  though  ori- 
ginally from  the  same  stock,  they  appear  like 
antipodes." 

As  Christians,  up  to 'the  time  when  mission- 
air  operations  were  commenced  among  ihem, 
a  few  years  since,  the  Nestorians,  though  they 
might  have  a  name  to  live,  were  dead.  Their 
religious  belief  and  practices  were  more  sim- 
ple and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Oriental 
Christian  sects.  They  abhorred  all  image 
worship,  auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  many  other  corrupt  dogmas 
and  practices  of  the  Papal  and  Greek  churches. 
Though  not  free  from  errors  and  superstilions, 
their  doctrinal  tenets  were  generally  correct, 
and  the  Scriptures  were  fully  acknowlcdgof  as 
of  supreme  authority.  But "  the  life  and  power 
of  Christianity  bad  departed.  Scarcely  a  symp. 
lorn  of  spiritual  vitality  remained,"  They  dung 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  forms  of  their  reli- 
gion. Many  of  Ihem  would  rather  die  than 
violate  their  periodical  fasts,  which  are  very 
iiomeroufl,  covering  nearly  half  the  whole  year. 
Yet,  even  their  most  intelligent  ecclesiastics 
seemed  to  have  hardly  any  ideo  of  the  mean- 
ing of  receneration.  Lying  and  profaneness 
seemed  universal,  and  intemperance  existed  to 
a  fearful  extent.  "  Education  was  at  an  ebb 
almost  as  low  as  vital  religion.  None  bnt 
their  ecclcaiastita  could  read  at  all,  and  bnt 
very  few  of  them  coufd  do  more  than  merely 

Xat  their  devotions  in  ah  unknown  tongue, 
e  neither  they  nor  their  hearers  knew  any 
thing  of  the  meaning."  There  was  among 
them  little  if  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
preaching;  their  public  services  consisting  of 
chanting  the  Scriptures  and  their  prayers  in 
ancient  Syriac,  a  language  which  but  Tew  of 
the  priests,  and  none  of  the  people,  under- 
stand. Very  little  attempt  had  been  made  to 
reduce  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Nesto- 
rians to  writing,  a^id  the  printing-press  was 
unknown  among  them.  What  few  tooks  they 
had,  and  they  were  very  few,  were  manuscripts 
in  the  ancient  Syriac.  a  dead  lanpis^e. 

The  canons  of  the  Neatorian  church  require 
celibacy  in  all  the  qnxopal  orders  of  the  clergy, 
i.  t.  all  from  the  bishop  up ;  lower  orders  may 
marry.  They  reckon  nine  ecclesiastical  orders, 
vis.,  Babnileacon,  reader,  deacon,  priest,  arcb- 
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deacon,  bishop,  metropolitao,  catholokoe,  and 
patriarcb ;  but  two  or  three  of  these  are  now 
little  more  than  noininal.  MoQaetcries  mA 
coDveata  do  not  exist  among  tbem.  "The; 
have  no  relics  such  as  are  common  in  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Badger  {Nestoriiats 
and  their  Ritual,  Vol.  II.  p.  136),  yet  "  they 
belicre  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  and  sainU 
to  be  endowed  with  Bnpernatnral  virtues ;"  and 
the^  invoke  the  virgin  and  the  saints,  asking 
for  their  prayers  to  Christ  They  have  no 
pictares  or  images  in  their  churches,  and  are 
toach  opposed  to  the  use  of  them.  The  oniy 
symbol  among  tbem  is  a  plain  Greek  croK, 
which  they  venerate  highly.  The  sign  of  the 
croes  IB  used  in  baptlem  and  in  prayer ;  a  cross 
is  eneraved  over  the  low  entrances  of  their 
chnrches,  and  kissed  by  thoRe  wbo  enter,  and 
the  priests  tarry  with  'them  a  small  silver 
cross,  which  is  often  kissed  by  the  people. — 
Miaionary  Herald  for  Aut^t,  1838 ;  Dr. 
Granl'i  Neetoriana ;  Mosheim  and  Neander's 
Church  Hiitorui  Badger'*  Nestoriata  and  their 
Ritval,  Vol.  n.  pp.  132-6. 

MISSION. 
American  Boabd, — In  the  spring  of  1830, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  while  on  an  ei- 
ploring  miscionary  tour,  in  accordance  with  io- 
strnctions  which  had  been  given  them  by  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  A.B.  C.P.M., 
visited  the  Nestorians.  Th^fonnditnot  safeto 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  Koordish  mountains, 
but  spent  a  few  days  at  Oroomioh,  and  became 
mnch  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  church,  and  satisfied  that  a  favorable  open- 
ing for  missionary  effort  waa  there  presented. 
Their  report  led  to  the  formation  of  the  misMon. 
In  January,  1833,  soon  after  the  report  was  pre- 
seoted  to  tne  Prudential  Committee,  Mr.  Jnstin 
Perhios,  then  a  tutor  in  Amherst  College, 
appointed  to  eommenco  the  mission.  In 
instractions  given  to  him  the  main  object  of 
the  mission  was  defined  to  be  to  bring  about 
a  change  which  would  "  enable  the  Nestorian 
church,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  esert  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  spiritual  reger 


ation  of  Asia."  Considering  the  past  history 
of  that  chnrch,  its  present  state,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  embraced  in  it,  it  was 
hoped  that,  brought  again  to  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  troth,  and  to  feel  the  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  power  of  truth  attended  by  the 
influences  of  tne  Spirit,  the  members  of  that 
church  would  again  become,  not  only  them- 
selves true  disciples  of  Christ  aud  heirs  of  life, 
but  efficient  laborers  in  the  great  work  of 
bniiding  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  sailed  from  Boston, 
Sept  21,  1833.  The  Commillee  had  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  find  a  physician  for  the  mission,  I 
and  it  was  not  thought  best  to  delay  their  do-  j 
parture  on  that  account  as  Mr.  Perkins  could,  '• 
while  waiting  for  a  colleagne  at  Constantino- 


ple, avail  himself  of  fadlitics  which  he  nught 
there  find  for  acquiring  the  laugva^  of  ^ 
Neetorians.  They  reached  ConstaotiDople  n 
the  21st  ofDecember,  and  on  the  17th  of  Mkj 
following,  feeling  constrained,  without  wiilia; 
longer  tor  associates,  to  proceed  on  Iheir  w^, 
tbey  sailed  for  Trebizond,  the  port  on  tke 
Black  Sea  from  which  their  land  joMiey 
must  commence.  They  left  this  place  onlte 
16th  of  tfune ;  but,  owing  to  the  incnniiwf 
of  Koordish  robbers  upon  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers, they  were  much  detained  and  budo^  on 
their  journey,  were  obliged  to  lake  a  clKU^ 
oos  route  through  Russian  provinces,  and  *d 
not  reach  Tabreea  until  the  28th  of  Aifnst. 
Sir  John  Campbell,  British  ambsEsador  li 
Tabrecs,  to  whom  Mr.  Perkins  had  writlai, 
stating  their  detentions  and  perpleiities,  e«it 
a  courier  to  meet  them,  and  a^  a  kind  i>r  lit- 
ter borne  by  mules,  for  the  accommodalioii  of 
MiB.  Perkins  (who  had  been  brongbt  by  lutJ- 
ships  into  a  critical  state  of  health,)  wiib  > 
supply  of  provisions.  The  nert  day,  Angwl 
2lBt,  they  were  also  met  by  Dr.  Beaeh,  at 
physician  of  the  British  embassy,  wiwse  kiu 
regard  for  their  wel&re  bad  brought  him  tM 
sixty  miles,  that  he  might  render  them  t^- 

European  resided  at  Oroomiah  it  •« 
not  thought  prudent  for  Mr.  Perkins  to  prfr 
ceed  thereuntil  he  should  be  joined  by  an  >»)■ 
ciate,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  at  T'l^'J 
Aniious,  however,  to  be  making  all  pow* 
progress  in  acquiring  the  modem  Sjnsc  tit 
guage,  he  went  to  Oroomiah  in  October,  ^^ 
companied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Haaa  of  the  Baf  le  M» 
siooary  Society,  who  was  residing  at  T»hr^ 
to  procure  a  teacher.  He  obtained  Mm  (b^ 
op)  Tohennao  to  return  with  him  to  Tabr«« 
as  his  teacher,  and  the  bishop  to(A,' «  M 
"  servant "  and  companiOD,  priest  Abraham,*" 
intelligent  young  man,  who  became  liflHi  «« 
first  one  of  the  most  valuable  native  belpere  » 
the  miaeion.  ,     . 

On  the  Uth  of  May,  1836,  Dr.  Grant, laj^^ 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  "  "rcK  « 
warm  friends  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  sailed  fr«"^ 
ton  with  his  wife  to  join  this  mi^Mi-  '?*I' 
reached  TabreCE  Oct  15.  After  rfflbug  •  IW 
daVs  Dr.  Grant  proceeded  to  Oroomiwi  to  aue 
arrangements.  Comfortable  houses  were  im 
provided,  and  on  the  20th  of  NovefflbCT.  "[- 
Perkins  arrived  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  druj 
The  first  misBionaries  to  the  Nf«'"?'.'^JZ 
now  reached  their  destination,  aw*  "^,™. 
iog  was  greeted  by  the  people  will  P«'  "^ 
dillitr.  "^Dr.  Grant's  p«.fe«ionaI  chtf«W 
served  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Fa«»n£; 
emor,  and  the  Nestorian  bishops  «"  P|T 
at  once  gave  them  their  cordial  ««P^ 
in  the  prosecotion  of  their  mia^on^J^ 
r^arding  them  not  as  rivals,  bat  as.wj^T! 
with  th^  in  a  necessary  work  <£  hBB^ 
and  improvement  among  the  peopte  ^ 
I  was  soon  projected  for  educating  teacJ-w 


other  DBtiTe  helpers,  to  be  taught  t^  priest 
Abrahani  andertiefluperTiaionof  Mr.  Ferhina. 
It  was  commenced  on  the  IStli  of  Jao.,  1836, 
with  sereo  papiU  from  the  ciij,  and  the  next 
daj  11  boerdiDg  acholarfl  were  received  from 
abroad.  Among  the  pn^ile  were  three  deocons 
and  one  priest  It  is  a  lingular  fact  that  these 
new  favors  conferred  upon  their  Cbristian  snb- 
jecta  excited  the  jealonsy  ot  the  Mohammedans, 
who  resentFallf  asked,  "Arc  we  to  be  passed 
bvt"  and  to  qniet  their  minds  Dr.  Grant  was 
oblif^  to  devote  a  ftw  hoora  each  da;  to 
teaching  a  school  of  Mossolioan  bojs. 

In  presenting  some  view  of  the  sobaequent 
histor;  and  the  success  of  the  mieeion  thns 
commenced,  a  tDpicsl  and  not  a  chronological 
arranK^ment  wilt  be  followed.  The  subjoined 
table  will  show  what  laborers  have  been  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  the  mission,  who  of 
thffie  laborers  have  deceased,  and  who  have 
returned  to  fheir  native  land.  Mr.  Merrick 
accompanied  Dr.  Qrant  to  Tabrees  in  1835, 
commence  an  experimental  mtssion  among  the 
Mohammedans  of  Persia.  He  redded  some 
years  at  Tabreez,  bnt  no  sach  promise  of  use- 
nlnesa  was  foand  as  to  warrant  the  continn- 
ance  of  a  distinct  mission,  and  in  1641  he  re- 
moved to  Oroomiab.  In  1845  he  returned  to 
the  United  Slates. 

lOBSIONASr  LAB0RBB8  mOV  THI  DNTrEII  STATES 
WBO  HAVB  BtRS  COKKBCTED  WITH  THE  NES- 
TOKIAM   HtSSIOH. 
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Objett  aimed  at.—CoOpemion  of  Etxleaiailia. 

— Prom  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
there  has  been  reason  to  hope  that  pore  reli- 
gion mi^ht  be  revived  in  the  smidl  Nestorian 
commnnitj  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  mis- 
iries  have  not  sought  to  form  a  new  Chris- 
commanilj,  but  to  bring  individnals,  both 
among  the  ecclesiastics  and  tie  common  people, 
to  a  full  and  saving  knowledge  of  the  truths 
hoping  that  such  a  change  might  be  brooght 
about  bj  the  grace  of  Ood  as  sbonld  cause  the 
forsaking  of  false  doctrines,  so  far  as  sacb  wa\ 
held,  the  laying  aside  of  whatever  was  anpei^ 
stitioos  or  nnscriptural,  and  the  establishing  of 
a  pore  church  upon  existing  foundations.  It 
seemed  at  least  best  to  make  tiie  experiment, 
and  to  leave  the  question  as  to  the  necessitj  or 
propriety  of  forming  new  churches  to  be  de- 
cided by  time  and  providential  circunstancep. 
There   has   been   tno   more  reason,   and   the 

enconragement,  for  pursuing  such  a 
course,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  tSe  leading 
ecclesiastics,  so  far  from  setting  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  missionaries  aod  to  their  in- 
structions, as  has  been  done  so  generally  among 
the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks,  have  l^een  de- 
cidedly friendly,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
have  earnestly  cooperated  in  every  eBbrt  to 
elevate  and  evati^ize  the  people.  The  four 
bishops  on  the  plain.  Mar  Yohannan,  Har  Elias, 
Mar  Joseph,  and  Mar  Gabriel,  exhibited  friend- 
liness, and  a  disposition  to  fovor  the  objects  of 
from  the  first,  and  the  miieionaries 
early  made  it  an  object  of  special  attention  to 
instruct  and  benefit  these  ajid  other  ecclesias- 
tics. The  four  bishops  named  were  placed  in 
the  relation  of  boarding  pupils  to  the  mission, 
and  for  several  years  the  three  first  received 
daily  instmctionin  a  theological  or  Bible  class, 
forming,  with  some  priests  and  other  promisiDg 
yonng  men,  the  fiM  class  in  the  seminaty. 
They  were  also  soon  employed  as  native  help- 
ers to  the  mission,  and  as  early  as  1841  Mr. 
Perkins  speaks  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  as 
"  enlightened,  and  we  trust  really  pious." 
"  They  not  only  allow  os  to  preach  in  their 
chnrcncs,  but  urge  as  to  do  so ;  and  are  for- 
ward themselves  in  every  good  word  and 
work."  It  is  an  important  fact  that  through 
the  schools  which  have  been  establishedi  almost 
the  entire  education  of  ecclesiastics  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  missionaries. 

British  and  Russian  pTaUdion — Kindnas  of 
BriliA  officio/j.— The  kindness  of  Sir  John 

ilT  to  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  already 

led.  Id  1835,  at  the  snggestion  of  tbo 
Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Ellis,  British  Ambassador  tc 
Persia,  the  missionaries  asked  and  obtained 
from  him  Snglish  protection,  and  the  ambas- 
sador and  his  suite  ever  extended  to  them  all 
possible  kindneffl.  When  the  Engli^  embassy 
Ithdrawn  from  Persia,  wiHi  a  prospect 

in  1839,  the  missionaries  applied  for 
protection  to  the  Baasian  consul-geDeral  at 
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Tubreez,  who  cheerfull;  gnve  tbcm  passports, 
and  took  other  measarta  to  imnre  their  safet;, 
aud  for  iDBDV  jeora  Bns^aji  protection  waa 
cxteoded  to  them.  In  1851,  at  the  guggtation 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  BritiBh  GodsuI  at  Tabreez,  Bri- 
tbh  protection  was  again  solicited,  and  at  once 
granted.  The  many  inatancea  in  which  Ml 
Slerens  bns  maDifcsted  the  kindest  inteiest  i: 
the  welfare  of  the  miamonaries,  and  haa  ren- 
dered tbem  assistance,  can  here  only  be  allnded 
to,  bat  are  worthy  of  moet  grateful  notice, 
Are  also  the  self-sacrificing  and  earnest  eflbi 
Bade  in  behalf  of  suffering  native  helpers  of 
the  mission  during  recent  diCGctilties  in  the 
mountains,  by  Col.  Williams,  British  Commia- 
sioner  for  settling  the  boundary  between  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  Persian  officers,  alBo,,'haTe 
often  manifested  much  readiness  to  afford  pro- 
tection and  prevent  violence  and  wrons  from 
opposing  ecclesiastics,  Jesuit  or  Ncstonan,  as 
also  at  timea  from  rade  and  abosive  Moham- 
medans. 

The  Press— TTaitilaiing.-~-'Vfhea  the 
sionarlcs  commenced  their  labors  at  Oroomiah 
they  at  once  felt  the  want  of  a  pre»  and  a 
printer.  Verf  few  books  were  to  be  fotind 
among  the  people,  and  these  were  in  a  lon- 
gaage  not  understood.  Excepting  the  Psalms, 
the  miMJon  had  discovered  in  183B  but  one 
copy  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptnrea,  and 
that  was  in  three  or  four  separate  volumes, 
the  property  of  different  individuals.  The 
Brituh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  printed 
the  Gospels  in  the  Neatorian  cnaracter,  but 
Bcarc'elv  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Acts  and 
of  the  Epistles  could  be  found,  and  none  of  the 
Book  of  Revelations  in  that  character.  Much 
delay,  however,  waa  experienced  in  finding  a 

Erinter.  At  last,  on  tbe  21st  of  July,  1840, 
Er.  Breath  sailed  from  Boston,  taking  with 
him  an  iron  press,  constmcted  of  so  many 
pieces  that  it  could  be  trans[K>rled  on  horse- 
back from  Trebizond  to  Oroomiah.  He  reached 
Oroomiah,  Nov.  17th,  and  the  press  was  im- 
mediately put  in  operation,  exciting  great  in- 
terest among  both  Ncstorians  and  Mohamme- 
dans. 1,600  volumes,  and  3,GU0  tracts,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  510,400  p^es,  were  reported  ae 
having  been  printed  in  1841.  In  1843  a  new 
font  of  type,  cut  and  cast  expresslv  for  the 
mission,  modeled  after  the  best  Syriac  manu- 
scripts, was  forwarded  from  the  United  Stales. 
The  printing,  up  to  the  close  ef  the  year  1850, 
had  amounted  to  6,228,200  pages.  Probably 
more  than  2,000,000  of  pages  have  been  print- 
ed since  tliat  time. 

On  the  15th  of  Febrnaiy,  183S,  the  mis- 
sionaries commenced  the  great  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  the  modem  Syriac,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Nestorians.  In  1846 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  Syriac  in  parallel  co- 
Inmns,  was  carried  through  the  press.  Near 
the  close  of  1852,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
Id  a  language  which  the  people  could  nndei^ 


stand.  The  Old  Testament  hu  been  piuted 
like  the  New,  with  the  ancient  and  modoa 
languages  in  parallel  columns,  and  thai  t^ 
living  and  life-giving  Word  of  God  is  goifig 
abroad  among  ^e  people  in  an  attractin  Cbni, 
and  "  in  their  Own  tongoe  wherein  tbej  wm 
born,"  thoogh  a  few  years  ance,  thstwis  wt 
a  written  language.  Banyan's  Filgriin>  Pro- 
gress also,  Baxter^  Saint's  Kcst,  and  otls 
valuable  religiooa  books  arc  given  to  flie  p» 

Rle.  For  the  lost  three  or  foar  yews  a  mcili- 
^' paper,  "  The  Rays  ot  Light,"  has  been  pub- 
lished, containing  a  great  omonnt  andvariKy 
of  valuable  reading  matter.  Thus  a  litoBtare 
has  been  already  created  for  the  NestimuA 
Small,  indeed,  as  yet,  if  we  except  the  BJiM. 
which  alone  is  not  small ;  but  of  inuneoie  n- 
Ine,  and  steadily  increasing. 

ScJicols^-ln  the  mean  time  the  schoobotab- 
lished  have  been  rai^ng  up  a  commnni^  of 
readers.  Mention  has  already  been  node  of 
the  0|Kning  of  a  seminary  for  the  edocfti"! 
of  native  teachers  and  preachers,  on  the  18di 
of  January,  1836.  The  next  Sabbath  the  p» 
pils  requested  pennissibn  to  attend  the  Engu^ 
worship  of  the  miaaon,  and  this  they  contiDied 
to  do  with  ranch  interest  ^or  stane  job 
this  seminary  was,  of  course,  in  on  iodpioit 
state,  giving  instmction  only  in  the  elaMnl! 
of  knowledge ;  but  it  had  from  the  first,  dc»- 
cons,  and  priests,  and  bishops  wnaag  the  pa- 
pils,  and  was  gradually  rising  in  its  chuscte 
as  a  literary  ioatilution.  There  were  50  pap* 
in  1838.  Early  in  1841  the  school  wss  n 
oi^anized  and  improved ;  the  qnalificatiimi  (m 
admission  were  raised  ;  the  primary  depirt- 
ment  was  excluded,  and  a  better  sjstan  oi 
instmction  was  iotrcidoced.  The  two  teacbai 
■ere  "  deacons  from  the  mountains,"  andwte 
among  the  best  scbolais  of  the  nation."  1^ 
nnmber  of  papils  was  thus  for  a  time  diiiun- 
ished,  but  soon  intxeased  to  more  than  the  fi^ 
mer  number.  In  1845  it  waa  again  entirdj 
re-organized,  with  the  design  to  "  reduce  iB 
numbers,  make  the  instmction  more  sj^wwtie 
and  thorough,  and  exert  a  stronger  telipoM 
influence  over  the  pupils  ;"  and  in  1846  it  w 
removed  from  Oroomiah  to  Seir,  the  betim 
retreat  of  the  missioD.  It  has  exerted  a  gwat 
influence  for  good,  and  has  been  hi^y  eataMB- 
ed  by  the  people — the  desire  to  ohtun  adniii^ 
iion  having  been  olten  very  greaL  In  1842. 
Jie  report  gives  40  as  the  nnmber  ot  Btndciits 
'  of  whom  30  are  hopefully  pious."  Kego^ 
instruction  in  theology  ia  now  given  to  the 
most  advanced  class.  One  of  the  P"!*''  "^ 
designed  to  sacceed  lie  present  bishop  of  the 
largest  diocese  in  Oroomiah  ;  several  are  from 
moontain  districts,  and  one  from  Bootan.  m 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  field."  ^ 
In  March,  1838,  a  female  boardinf-scWol 
IS  commenced  in  the  mission  premise.  A 
w  girls  had  previonslj  been  in  the  semUBfy. 
d  in  some  village  schools,  already  eoninaif- 
ed,  bnt  the  idea  ot  fero*Ie   education  v» 


straoKe  to  the  Nestoriana,  and  until  aboat 
thia  time  the  musionarics  had  not  ventored  to 
commcDce  a  echool  exclusively  for  girls,  (ear- 
ing  U  might  excite  prejudice.  NowtbeNes- 
toiians  had  become  acquaiiited  with  theifl,  had 
learned  to  confide  in  tbeni,  and  seemed  fall; 
prepared  («  soatain  such  a  measnre.  The  eo- 
cteaiBstics  coonected  with  their  families,  were 
active  in  recommending  it,  and  the  miasioo- 
ariea  at  once  looked  npon  this  female  school, 
in  which  there  were  some  16  girls,  as  one  of 
the  moat  hopeful  departments  of  their  work. 
Since  1843,  this  school  has  been  under  the 
care  of  Misa  Fidelia  Fisk,  from  Shelburu, 
Mas.,  who  has  shown  herself  eminentl;  fitted 
for  the  place,  and  has  been  eminently  nsefal  in 
it.  MiH8  Rice,  from  Lincoln,  Mass.,  has  been 
for  several  years  associated  with  Miss  Fiak. 
Though  a  few  years  since,  it  was  a  novelty, 
tad  considered  as  disgraceful  to  teach  Nesto- 
rian  females;  now,  "an  examination  of  this 
female  seminary  draws  together  all  the  princi- 
pal men  and  women  of  the  Nestorian  commu- 
nity, who  sit  and  listen  with  nnwearied  interest 
for  two  days  together."  There  were  42  pnpils 
in  18S2,  and  Hr.  Stoddard  "  donbU  whether 
he  eyer  attended  an  examination  of  greater 
excellence "  than  that  of  this  institution. 
Both  this  and  the  male  seminary  have  been 
repeatedly  favored  with  large  measnrea  of  the 
special  influences  of  the  Hdy  Spirit. 

The  first  village  free  school  of  which  notice 
b  fonnd  in  connection  with  the  mission,  was 
commenced  about  August,  1836,  at  Ada,  the 
residence  of  Har  Yoosnph  (Joseph)  about  15 
miles  from  the  d^.  Three  months  after  it 
was  commenced,  Mr.  Perkins  Tisited  it,  and 
says :  "  It  now  nambera  about  40  children, 
and  is  as  well  regnlaled  as  any  school  I  ever 
viuted."  It  was  attended  by  girls  as  well  as 
boj8 — "  a  ^reat  novelty  among  the  Nesto- 
i-iajis."  This  school,  and  others  which  began 
DOW  to  be  formed,  were  collected,  and  taught 
by  those  who  had  been  under  the  instmction 
of  the  missionaries  in  the  seminary.  In  1837 
there  were  three  free  schools.  In  1B41  there 
were  17,  in  16  different  villages.  The  number 
TApidly  increased,  and  in  1S43  there  were  40 
schools  in  36  villt^es,  with  635  male  and  128 
female  papiis,  and  56  teachers,  of  whom  22 
were  priests  and  26  deacons.  In  June,  1644, 
it  was  judged  best,  from  circumstances  grow- 
ing out  orthe  oppoaition  of  the  patriarch  to 
tlte  mission,  and  other  difficnltics,  to  dismiss 
alt  the  schools,  bat  they  were  again  commenc- 
ed in  October,  1845,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  peo- 
ple The  character  of  these  village  free 
schools  has  been  improving  ;  the  Bible  is  the 
prominent  text  book,  and  their  inSucnce  is 
gr«at  and  moat  happy.  lu  April,  1851,  Mr. 
Stocking,  who  had  then  the  superintcodenca  of 
the  schools,  reported  45  schools,  with  871  pu- 
pils, of  whom  203  were  females.  The  teuch- 
eis,  with  but  few  etceptions,  had  been  mem- 


minary;  ma 
hopefully  pious,  and  all  were  regarded  i_ 
evangelical  in  sentiment  In  June,  1853,  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  78. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1640,  a  regular 
school  was  commenced  for  Mussulman  boys, 
aad  soon  numbered  10  promising  boys  and 

Cang  men  as  pupils,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
ve  been  long  snataincd. 

Preaching — Native  IMpert. — The  preach- 
ing service  on  the  mission  premises  atUroomi- 
ah,  on  the  Sabbath,  was  attended  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  two  seminaries,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  these  institutions.  The  missionaries 
had  preached  also  extensively  in  their  village 
schools,  during  the  week,  but  they  were  taken 
quite  b;  surprise,  when  in  February,  1838, 
Mar  Yohannan,  requested  Mr.  Perkins  to  go 
into  their  church  every  Sabbath  and  feast 
days,  and  preach  Uio  Qospel  to  tiie  people, 
stating,  that  he  and  other  priests  had  often 
spoken  on  the  subject,  and  unanimously  desir- 
ed that  he  wonid  do  eo.  The  invitation  was 
complied  with,  at  first  wiUi  some  reluctance, 
as  they  had  Dot  supposed  thateeclesiaetics  and 
people  were  jet  ready  for  such  a  measure. — 
{Perldm'  "  Rtsidenct  in  Persia,"  p.  333.) 

A  r^ular  Sabbath  service  by  the  mission- 
aries, in  a  Nestorian  church,!  in  Oroomiab, 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  com- 
menced until  March,  1840.  (MissiOTuiri/  He- 
rald, 1840,  p.  493.)  At  this  time,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  such  as  could  not  find  seats  at  the 
mission  bouse,  inquiry  was  made  for  a  private 
house,  in  which  they  might  hold  a  service. 
Bat  deacons,  and  priests,  and'  three  bishops, 
'lo  were  consulted,  all  insisted  that  the  sec^ 

K  should  be  in  the  church.     There  would  be 

jealousy,  they  said.  "  Do  you  think,"  ask- 
ed Mar  Vi^anoan,  "  that  we  do  not  know 
lambs  from  wolves?"  The  missionaries  had 
before  preached  at  times  in  different  churches 
in  the  city  and  villages,  at  the  request  of  the 
officiating  bishop  or  priest ;  but  now  this  work 
seemed  fairly  commenced,  and  calls  for  preach- 
ing muitipled.  Within  a  short  time  those 
who  were  able  to  use  the  language,  preached 
usually  three  times  each  on  the  Sabbath,  to  as 
many  different  congrc^tions,  in  villages,  some 
miles  apart.  There  were  7  regular  preaching 
stations  before  the  close  of  the  year.  A  great 
door  for  usefulness  was  thus  opened,  and  It  has 
not  boen  closed.  The  misaionaries  have  entire 
access  to  the  people  on  the  plain,  preaching  in 
their  churches,  wherever  they  can  go. 

But  the  Uospel  is  now  preached  among  the 
people  not  by  the  missionaries  only.  When 
"  "  niasion  was  eommenced,  the  ecclemastica 
not  preachers,  and  their  public  religiooa 
ces  were  not  preaching  services.  But 
bishops  and  priests  have  been  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  bishops  and  priests  have  felt  the 
force  of  truth, — have  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  are  now,  in  some  cases,  zeal- 
ous and    impressive  preachers.     And   soma 
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jonng  men  who  have  been  educated  At  the 
senii  nary,  and  have  become  appareutlj  devoted 
Cbristiaua,  have  been  ordained  bv  the  bbhops 
of  their  church,  and  are  thua  fully  introdaced 
into  the  work  of  the  miaistrj.  la  1844,  fire 
iatelligent  native  preachers  aided  the  misaion- 
ariea  in  maintainiDg  "  preaching,  more  or  less, 
at  a  score  of  places."  The  patriarch  has  at 
timea  opposed,  and  some  or  the  bishops,  io 
1837,  pronibiled  the  pious  helpers  of  the  mis- 
sioD  from  preaching  in  their  dioceses  ;  bat,  to 
B  great  exteot,  the  whole  Seld  is,  and  has  been, 
open  to  them,  and  amoog  them  are  some  who 
make  estensive  tours,  not  onl;  on  the  plain, 
but  in  the  mountain  districts,  as  zealoos  and 
able  evangelists.  At  a  meeting  of  the  rois- 
aion,  in  September,  1851,  a  plan  was  devised, 
by  which  ii  was  hoped  the  Gospel  would  soon 
be  carried  to  all  tlie  Nestorians  of  Persia. 
For  the  month  ending  January  16, 1852,  there 
were  reported  29  places  where  there  had  been 
at  least  one  preaching  service  each  Sabbath, 
and  in  several  of  these  places  two  or  three  ser- 
vices. In  13  other  villages  there  had  been 
S reaching  once  or  oftener  within  the  month, 
even  of  the  native  helpers  of  the  mission  are 
DOW  regnlarlv  employed  as  preachers,  and 
others,  though  thw  have  other  employment, 
preach  everr  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times. 
"The  line  of  demarcation  between  an  evange- 
lically reformed  chnrcb  and  a  mere  dead  Gbri»- 
tianity,  is  becoming  more  and  more  distincL' 
Mar  Yohannan  boldly  discards  many  customs 
of  the  church,  and  seems  disposed,  as  do  the 
native  helpers  of  the  mission  and  those  who 
have  l>een  educated  iu  the  schools,  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  reformation. 

Opposition/root  Papiata  and  the  Patriarch. — 
The  missionaries  have  not  prosecuted  their 
work  without  meeting  with  obstacles  and 
trials,  as  well  as  with  encouragements.  Jesu- 
its and  others  of  the  Romish  chnrch,  whose 
missionaries  have  so  often,  for  many  centuries, 
tried  to  induce  the  Nestorians  to  come  nnder 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  were  not  idle  after  the 
American  missionaries  commenced  their  labors. 
In  1837,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  from  Sal- 
mas,  came  to  Oroomiah,  profesHlng  to  have  a 
largo  sum  of  money  to  aid  Nestorians  who 
would  join  bis  -church.  Other  emissaries  of 
■  Borne  followed,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  undermine  the  inflnence  of  Ibe  mission,  and 
secure  among  the  people  the  ascendancy  of 
popery.  Such,  however,  were  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  the  proceedings  of  French  Jesuits 
amon^  the  Armenians  of  Isfahan  and  Tabreez, 
that,  in  1842,  they  were  expelled  from  Persia, 
end  an  order  was  passed  m  the  government, 
prohibiting  all  proselytins  from  one  Christian 
sect  to  another.  Remuning  quiet  for  a  while, 
some  of  the  Jesuits  soon  made  their  way  to 
the  province  of  Oroomiah,  and  recommenced 
their  proselyting  career  among  the  Nestorians, 
with  even  greater  zeal  and  assurance  than  tiiey 
had  before  used,  resorting  to  the  most  onprin- 


cipled  and  hazardous  expedients,  whidi  led  ta 
their  second  expul^on.  The  French  ^ovEn- 
meat  sent  an  envoy  to  Persa  to  obtom  per 
mission  for  them  to  return.  Fuling  in  thij, 
every  effort  was  made  to  procure  the  baoi^ 
ment  of  the  American  misaionarics,  oa  tk 
^und  that  they,  too,  were  violating  the  bv, 
in  making  moeelytes.  It  seemed  uMesuy 
that  Measra.  Perkins  and  Stocking  should  gi 
to  Teheran,  in  November,  1844,  to  coaotMct 
the  iofiuence  which  was  exerted ;  and,  fn  t 
considerable  time,  much  solicitude  wis  Ml; 
but,  aided  by  the  kind  offices  of  the  Bosaiu 
ambassador,  the  misuonaries  and  their  frienda 
satisfied  the  government  that  the  chugv 
against  them  were  not  true,  and  th^  woe 
permitted  to  reraaiu.  In  1851,  an  edictof 
toleration  was  promulgated  by  the  Posu 
government,  granting  eqnal  profectioo  to  all 
Christian  subjects,  and  permitting  than  lo 
change  their  religion  or  denomination  at  tbra 
pleasure.  Of  course,  the  Papists  ue  ffin 
active,  and  will  do  what  they  Can.  It  ia  ■*■ 
cribed  by  the  people  to  the  inBueace  of  tb 
ipission,  that  their  efforta  have  been,  u  nt.  M 
unsuccessful,  and,  as  they  have  now  tmlo,ttd 
light,  and  piety,  to  meet,  it  is  not  to  be  wp- 
posed  that  they  can  now  do  what  they  migu 
once  have  done. 

The  Nestorian  patriarch,  Mai  Shimon  re- 
siding in  a  region  almost  wholly  inaecesnble, 
had  never  been  visited  by  any  of  the  nii^m- 
aries  until  Dr.  Orantpenetraiod  the  moontsin 
districts  in  1839.  Ho  was  cordially  roceind, 
and  was,  for  more  than  a  month,  the  guest  of 
the  patriarch,  who  then  nrffed  tiiat  scbacdl 
and  missionary  labor  should  be  commenced  in 
the  mountains.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Nestwi- 
ons  of  Koordistan  had  been,  in  their  moaot*is 
fastnesses,  as  they  were  called,  indepea^i 
bat  in  1843,  determined  haetilitietw«e  com- 
menced against  them  by  Koordish  chiefe,  a^ 
conraged  oy  the  Turks,  which  resulted,  ate 
some  months  of  tCTrible  war&re,  in  their  en- 
tire subjugation.  The  patriarch  fled  to  MmIi 
and  some  of  his  brothers  escaped  to  OroiHcish- 
Here,  in  necessitous  circumstances,  they  Ibev 
themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  misnon- 
aries,  and  wnen  the  hospitality  afforded  «u 
limited  than  were  their  desires,  and  they 
informed  that  no  more  could  be  done  foe 
them,  they  attempted  to  coerce  by  opposition. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  influmce  hostile  to  the 
mission  bad  been  successfully  exerted  oo  ti» 

.triorch  himself  at  Mosul,  and  he  sastaoed 
_j  brothers  in  their  course.  By  snch  inns- 
euces,  some  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  at  Oroo- 
I  led  also  into  more  or  las  decided 
opposition,  for  a  time.  In  June,  1844,  it  •« 
thought  best,  in  view  ot  the  difficulties  tlM 
brought  about,  to  dismiss  all  the  viUsg* 
As  the  male  sfflninary  netded  »«■ 

„ n,  the  necesmty  lor  dismiBii?  Uut 

also  was  not  so  much  regretted ,-  but  when,  u 
the  oonisQ  of  the  Bommer,  H  became  necw«Ti 
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as  vaa  then  gnpposed,  to  dbband  tbe  fbrnale 
seminary,  "  the  tears  sod  sobs  of  the  papils 
told,  norc  expressiTely  than  langoagc  could 
have  done,  the  bittecDcss  of  their  tiearta." 
The  missioDaries  could  not  restraio  their  tears, 
and  the  atootest  Neatocians  vho  were  standing 
by  were  melted.  Both  seminaries  were,  how- 
eyer,  eood  reopened.  Ecclesiastics  and  othcra, 
who  were  for  a  time  led  to  oppose  by  the  pa- 
triarch and  hia  ramilj,wcre  s^atn  cooperating 
with  the  mission  with  apparent  corJiality  ' 
October  of  this  jcar,  (1S44,)  and  not  loi  „ 
after,  the  brothers  of  the  patriarch  were  them- 
kItcs  apparent!;  wi^ng  to  regain  theb 
standing  with  the  missionaries. 

In  June,  1847,  the  patriarch,  distraaCiog  the 
motives  of  the  Turkish  government,  by  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  visit  Constantinople, 
fled  from  Mosul  to  Oroomiah.  Two  of  hia 
brothers  then  there,  Deacon  Isaac  and  Deacon 
Dunka,  bad  now  been,  Deucon  Isaac  especially, 
for  two  years,  apparently  decided  friends  of 
the  mission,  and  for  some  months  the  patriarch 
himself  put  on  the  appearance  of  friendlinesa ; 
but  in  April,  1848,  ho  took  the  stand  of  open 
nnd  decided  oppoeitian.  Not  satisfied  to  use 
persuasion  only,  and  not  content  with  ecelcsi- 
sstical  interdicts,  he  employed  the  most  abnsive 
langua^  towards  the  pmns  Nestorians,  threats 
ening  imprisoament  and  the  bastinado.  Hia 
servanla  and  Koords,  instigated  by  him,  re- 
sorted to  violence ;  an^  some  of  the  pious 
native  helpers  of  the  mission  were  cruelly 
abnsed.  During  these  troubles,  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  British  consnl  at  Tabrecz,  exerted  himself 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  the  protection 
of  the  mission.  Through  his  inSuence  mainly, 
the  Persian  government  interfered  decidedly, 
in  September,  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  violence  of 
tbe  patriarch  and  nis  most  active  instmments. 
In  tnese  difficulties,  the  prominent  Nestorian 
ecclesiastics  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the 
course  of  their  own  patriarch,  the  head  of 
their  chnrch,  giving  ueir  sympathy  and  co- 
operation to  the  mission.  In  1849  the  patri- 
arch returned  to  the  mountains.  There  he  has 
remained,  sometimes  making  profesions  of 
friendship ;  but  instigating,  prooably,  to  the 
opposition  which  has  been  made  to  recent 
^orta  to  plant  a  permanent  missionary  station 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Gawar.  Uis  influ- 
ence, especially  with  the  Nestorians  of  the 
plain,  has  been  greatly  diminished,  as  tbe  Infiu- 
ence   of   the  truth  W  increased  among  the 

Bevivah. — In  Janoar;,  1844,  thb  miswon 
was  favored  with  some  tokens  of  the  special 
presence  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  A  few,  mostly 
youDK  men  of  promise,  who  had  long  been 
members  of  the  seminary,  or  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  missioD,  gave  cheering  evi- 
dence that  they  had  passed  from  death  to  life. 
Id  the  summer  of  1845  there'  was  an  interest- 
ing slate  of  rel^ioos  feeling  at  QeoKTapa,tbe 
largest  Nestorian  vilkge  on  the  plain,  which 


has  since  been  greatly  favored.  The  first 
great  revival,  however,  commenced  in  Jao- 
oary,  1846.  The  first  instances  of  hopeful 
conversion  were  in  the  female  seminary,  but 
in  a  short  time,  many  in  both  Beminaries  were 
inqniring  what  they  shonld  do  to  be  savEd. 
The  feeling  became  general  and  very  deep, 
continuing  for  many  months  in  the  seminaries, 
and  extending  to  many  not  connected  with 
these    institutions.     John    and   Moses,  two 

J'oung  men,  native  helpers  of  the .  mission, 
nbored  with  deep  inters  and  much  solicitude 
araoD^  the  people  of  Gei^  Tapa,  of  which 
place  it  was  siua  in  March, by  Dr. Perkins, "a 
great  work  in  the  conversion  of  sonls  is  in 
progress."  Not  far  from  50  persons  in  this 
village,  besides  pupils  in  the  two  seminaries 
from  the  village,  were  hopef\il  subjects  of 
renewing  grace  during  the  progKei  of  this- 
work.  In  the  two  seminaries  there  were 
believed  to  be  also  now  about  60  truly  pious 
vooth,  many  of  whom  manifested  ^reat  interest 
in  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  ouers.  In  the 
village  of  Seir,  where  the  male  seminary  was 
located,  there  was  mach  interest,  and  within  a 
tew  months  it  was  stated  that  hopefully  pions 
persons  were  to  be  found  in  not  less  than 
eleven  villages  on  the  plain.  The  work  ex- 
tended also,  in  some  measnre,  to  the  mountain 
districts.  Deacon  Guor^  "  an  untamed 
mounlainecr,"  came  to  vbit  his  daughter,  who 
had  become  hopefully  a  Christian  in  the  female 
seminary,  and  was  soon  himself  bowing  with 

Eiitence  and  faith,  before  the  cross  of  Christ, 
turning  to  his  moontain  home,  he  exerted 
at  once  a  most  happy  ioflaence.  Others  from 
the  mountains  were  hopefully  converted  at 
Oroomiah,  and  dnring  the  year  several  excor^ 
sions  were  made  in  mountain  districts,  by 
memliers  of  the  mission  and  native  helpers ; 
especially  "  the  young  evangelist,  John,"  who 
made  extensive  misionary  tours,  with  happy 
results.  Thus  did  light  break  in  soon  after  uie 
difficulties  wi  (h  the  pap  isls  and  with  the  brothers 
of  the  patriarch  ;  "  whose  powerful  influences 
without  and  from  within  bad  combined 
to  embarrass,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the 
mission."  Eight  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work,  not  less  than  150  hopefol 
converts  in  all  were  reckoned,  including  seve- 
ral ecclesiastics.  Early  in  1841,  the  female 
seminary  again  experienced  a  work  of  grace, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  9  others  of  the  pupils 
were  "  born  again."  Again,  in  1849,  follow- 
ing the  night  of  darkness  occasioned  by  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  patriarch  in  1848,  a 
precious  revival  was  experienced,  commencing, 
as  in  1846,  in  the  twtt  seminaries  in  January, 
and  extending,  as  then,  to  Geog  Tapa  and 
many  oilier  Nestorian  villsges-  During  thia 
work,  Mar  Yohannan  and  Deacon  Isaac,  the 
friendly  brother  of  the  patriarch  before  men- 
tioned, were  both,  it  was  hoped,  truly  bom  of 
"  d.  Another  work  of  grace  was  enjoyed  in 
SO,  commencing,  as  belbre,  in  the  semmarLee 
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and  extending  itGclf  abi'oad.    Though  not 

KwerTuI  as  the  revival  of  the  previous  fear,  it 
i  all  the  marka  of  a  tme  worli  of  the  Spirit, 
and  quite  a  nnmbcr,  before  impeDitcnt,  were 
hopelully  renewed,  while  Christiana  were 
preatlj  qnickened.  In  1651,  also,  there  were 
■□dicationa  of  the  special  preeence  of  tbc 
Spirit  at  aboat  the  sane  period ;  and  in 
Uarcb,  1853,  Dr.  Perkina  speaks  of  a  "  pre- 
ciooa  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
which  has  been  in  deliKhtTi]]  progress  in  our 
maie  seminar;,  and  in  the  vill^  of  Seir,  dur- 
ii^  Dioflt  of  the  past  month."  Few  modern 
miaaiong  have  been  more  favored  with  such 
t(^ens  of  God's  presence,  than  this  misai 
the  NestoriaoB.  A  few  years  since, 
could  be  found  among  the  people  who  gave 
evidence  of  piel; ;  now,  hnndreda  are  heirs  of 
the  grace  of  lif& 

EffortMfor  the  JMounfaiin  Nestorians. — In 
1837  the  Prndential  Committee  of  the  Amcri- 
caa  Board  said,  in  their  annual  report,  "  The 
Committee  look  with  great  interest  to  the  day 
wlien  a  branch  of  tiiia  miaaioa  shall  exist 
among  the  independent  Neetorians.  Among 
Uieae  Berc«  moontaincera  the  Ufe  of  the  mis- 
nonary  mieht  be  in  some  peril,  bnt  sanctified 
by  grace  they  would  make  excellent  soldiers  of 
the  cross."  It  having  become  obvious  that 
Dt.  Grant  could  not  endure  the  c1iroat«  of 
Oroomiah,  instructions  were  sent  to  him  to 
commence,  ifpoesible,  a  station  on  the  weetcm 
aide  of  the  Koordish  mountains,  in  the  hope 
that  from  there  access  mieht  be  gained  to  the 
mountains  themselves.  These  instructions  he 
received  in  Feb.  1639,  about  one  month  aftcr 
he  had  been  called  to  bury  hia  wif^.  Uis  own 
wish  was  to  attempt  to  enter  the  mountains 
from  Persia  ;  but  overmled  in  this  he  startod 
on  the  first  of  April  for  ErzrQm,  where  he-es- 
pected  to  meet  Jlr.  Homes,  of  the  Armenian 
mission,  who  was  to  be  his  temporary  associ- 
ate. Learning  that  Mr.  Homes  would  not 
meet  him  at  lijzrQm,  he  went  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  there  finding  that  Mr.  H.  could  not 
-at  once  be  spared  from  that  station,  with  cha- 
racteristic energy  he  proceeded  alone  to  Meso- 
potamia, it  being  nnderttood  that  he  should 
remiun  at  or  near  Diarbekir  until  his  associate 
should  joio  him.  He  reached  Diarbekir  May 
30,  and  "  found  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of 
Huspenso  and  expectation,  like  the  calm  which 
precedes  an  overwhelming  storm."  The  Turk- 
ish army  had  been  defeated  by  the  Kloords, 
who  wet«  now  in  a  state  of  commotion,  and  a 
reign  of  violence  and  anarchy  at  once  com- 
menced, Ue  was  joined  by  Mr.  Homes  on  the 
3d  of  July,  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
Uardb.  Here  they  were  in  great  dan^r,  and 
once  very  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives, 
during  a  popular  tumult.  Finding  themselves 
beaetwith^^gers,  and  learning  uso  that  there 
were  no  Nestorians  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  as  there  seemed  hardly  any  hope  of 
doing  good  in  that  vicinity,  aftei  remaming 


two  months,  Mr.  Homes  escajied  in  disguise  la 
Diarbekir,  and  returned  to  ConstBulinqik. 
Dr.  Grant  resolved  to  spare  no  effort  to  obtui 
access  to  the  mountain  tribes,  and  proceeded 
to  Mosul,  200  miles  distant  on  tbefign^mrfaOT 
he  arrived  Sept.  20.  Here  he  fonod  tlie  coaa- 
try  more  quiet  On  the  7th  of  October  be  Ifft 
the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  was  in  the  heut  of 
the  mountain  region  of  Central  EoordisluL 
Riding  a  hardy  mule,  and  when  evea  a  mule 
could  not  traverse  the  steep  and  broken  dhuid- 
•"•as,  going  on  foot,  he  visited  the  Nffltoriuu, 
„  whom  he  was  cordially  received ;  apeat  a 
month  with  the  patriarch,  and  pTMWded 
through  the  country  of  the  Hakuy  Koord9,ta; 
way  of  Solroas,  to  Oroomiah,  where  be  amid 
on  the  7tb  of  December.  He  was  now  pre- 
pared to  urge  tho  immediate  commencement 
of  misdonary  effort  in  the  mountains,  and  te- 
gtetted  eiccedingly  that  he  could  not  at  once 
enter  upon  labors  there.  In  Ms^,  1840,  be 
again  crossed  the  mountains  with  hiahtlleBOi^ 
four  years  of  age,  accompanied  by  Mat  Yohu- 
nan  and  Mar  Toosuph,  on  his  way  to  tie 
United  States.    He  reached  Boston  Oct  3. 

January  18,  1641,  Rev.  Meesis.  Binsdile 
and  Mitchell,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from 
Boston  for  the  field  among  the  then  indepai> 
dent  Nestorians.  Dr.  Grant  followed  on  the 
1st  of  April,  hoping  to  overtake  them.  I**"*- 
iog  at  Constantinople  that  they  would  probt- 
bly  be  detained  at  Aleppo  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  on  tne  route  which  tliey 
had  designed  to  take,  he  detamioed  to  go  by 
way  of  Trcbizond  and  Erariua.  From  Bi- 
rQm  he  went  to  Van,  and  from  there  took  tk 
shortest  route  to  the  country  of  the  Nfslwi- 
ana,  and  on  the  6tb  of  July  he  was  at  Jnb- 
merk,  the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  bj  whom 
he  was  again  cordially  received.  Mtffiis. 
Hinsdale  and  Mitchell  left  Aleppo  on  the  2Stt 
"  "'  ' )  go  by  way  of  Diarbekir  and  Mir- 
eul.  On  the  journey,  which  was  to* 
late  in  the  season  for  travereing  the  hot  plaim 
of  Mesopotamia,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  attacked 
with  a  fever  and  died  on  the  27th  of  Jnne 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  grief, 
also  died  on  the  12th  of  July,  a  few  days  af^ 
reaching  Mosul.  Mr.  and  HrH.  Hinsdale  both 
suffered  much  from  fatigue,  watchii^,  andei- 
posore,  and  greatly  needed  aasistwice.  Di- 
Grant,  hearing  of  these  trring  circumslaK^ 
hastened  to  Mosul,  where  his  arrival,  on  the 
25di  of  August,  was  most  seasonable,  u  Ur. 
Hinsdale  was  then  eollering  from  a  dwigW™ 
relapse  of  fever. 

In  the  spring  of  1S42,  hostilities  hwing 
arisen  between  the  I^ka  and  the  Koorda_  of 
Amadieh,  it  was  not  safe  to  attempt  go^ 
intothemountains.  Dr.  Grant  howeva'pa*?! 
to  Oroomiah  by  way  of  Kavendocae.  Jtf- 
Stocking  started  to  go  with  him  from  y^ 
miah  to  the  mountains,  but  was  takeo  nc*  at 
Salmng,  on  the  way,  and  obli^  to  r*ini- 
Dr.  Grant, however,  having  obtamedasntanee 


of  protection  from  the  Hakar;  chiefe,  the 
fideuce  of  one  of  whom,  NoorooUb  Bey,  he  had 
jraiucd  three  fe»r8  before,  for  the  fourth  time 
determined  to  traverae  tie  wild  fastncssea  of 
KooidistsD,  withoQt  a  misaioDar;  Bssociate, 
but  accompanied  bf  Uar  Yooauph.  Finding 
the  patriarch  at  an  eacampment  of  one  of  the 
moleka  of  Tyaij,  whore  he  had  taken  refuge,-! 
a  moantaia  Biunmit  overlooking  the  Zab,  thej 
descended  together  to  Aahita,  where  orrange- 
mente  were  mode  for  a  mu'sionarj  Gtation. 
The  war  on  the  west  Bide  of  the  mountains 
being  ended,  Mr.  Hinsdale  left  Mosul  the  last 
of  September,  ood  arrived  at  Ashita  in  ten 
dajg,  where  be  was  welcomed  bj  the  people 
with  all  cordiality.  In  November  he  returned 
to  Uomil,  and  was  soon  talien  eick  of  tnihus 
fever.  Dr.  Qront  came  to  his  relief,  but 
the26thof  December  be  rested  fhimhia  labors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loarie  left  the  United  States 
for  this  mission  Jul;  29tb,  1842,  and  reached 
Hoeol  November  lltb.  Remaining  at  Mosul 
for  the  winter,  in  April,  1843,  Messrs.  lAorie 
and  Qront  went  to  the  new  station  at  Ashita, 
where  it  was  hoped  a  miouoo-hoDae  would  be 
in  readiness  for  the  removal  of  the  females  in 
Jnna  A  school  was  opened,  with  20  pupils, 
and  the  patriarch  seemed  as  cordial  as  ever. 
Mr.  lADrie's  impressions  in  regard  to  the  field 
as  one  for  present  cultivation,  were  not,  how- 
ever, alK^ether  favoroble. 

About  this  tim%  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Turkish  government  was  not  willing  that  mea- 
sures should  just  then  be  taken  to  elevate  the 
mountain  NestorianB,  oa  they  wished  to  bring 
them  andcr  subjection  to  the  Sultan.  At  least 
they  were  not  willing  to  grant  finnana,  en- 
giwing  the  protection  of  the  government,  to 
.  other  latmrers  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
field,  if  they  were  going  as  missionaries  to  this 
people.  A  storm  was  gathering  which 
'  Dnrst  upon  the  poor  Ncstorians  with  terrible 
eCSxt.  The  Koords  commenced  hostilities  in 
June.  Dr.  Qrant  fearlessly  visited  the  hostile 
chiefs,  Bader  Ehon  Bey  of  the  Bnhtan  Koords, 
and  Nooroolah  Bey,  or  Noor  Ali  Bey,  of  the 
Hakory  Koords,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
designs,  but  promised  ^tecUon  to  the  mifsii 
property  at  Ashita.  The  scenea  which  nc 
commenced,  and  continned  with  intervals  of 
comparative  quiet  for  several  months,  were 
fbvnil  in  the  extreme.  Thouaonds  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  men,  women  and  children,  i 
sacred,  often  with  horrible  tortores ;  othera 
were  taken  to  a  terrible  captivity,  and  others 
flod.  Their  villages  were  utterly  destroyed, 
and  what  remained  of  the  people  in  central 
Koordislan  were  entirely  auMuM,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  yet  deeper  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness than  they  had  known  before. 

The  devoted  Dr.  Qrant,  who  had  so  often 
gone,  sa  few  men  could  have  done  with  impu- 
nity, and  gaining  favor,  among  wild  mountain- 
eers and  eavage  Koords,  was  now  abont  to  rest 
from  his  labtwa.    He  died  at  Moeol,  on  the 


24th  of  April,  1844.  Mra.  I^urie  hod  pt«- 
ceded  him  to  the  grave,  in  Dec.  1843.  Doctor 
Azariob  Smith  joined  tbo  company  at  Mcnol, 
in  March,  1844,  and  the  following  summer 
Mesara.  Laorie  and  Smith  once  more  explored 
the  mountain  district  of  Tyary,  looking  upon 
a  scene  of  painful  desoktion.  The  PrudentiAl 
Committee,  in  view  of  all  the  diBConragiiw 
circumstances  of  the  case,  now  forwarded  d^ 
nitc  instructions  to  discontinue  this  branch  of 
the  Nestorian  mission,  and  in  October  the 
three  who  remained  of  the  missiona^  company 
left  Mosul ;  Dr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Hiosdalc  to 
join  the  mission  to  the  Armenians,  and  Mr. 
Lanrie,  the  Syrian  mission.  Good  had  been 
done  at  Moeul,  and  in  1649  missionary  operap 
tiona  vere  resumed  there,  und^r  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  with  special  reference  to 
the  Nestorians.  That  cit^  is  now  the  centre 
of  what  is  colled  the  Assyrian  misuon.  (See 
Moial.) 

In  May,  1846,  Dr.  Wright,  from  Oroomiob, 
visited  Bader  Khan  Bey,  at  the  request  of  the 
emir  himself,  who  wished  the  benefit  of  his 
nrofessional  services.  He  waa  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Breath  and  the  Nestonan  deacon  Tamu. 
They  found  the  Nestorians  in  the  diatricts 
which  had  been  ravaged,  again  slowly  collect- 
ing flocks  and  herds  and  resuming  the  cultiva- 
tion of  thcaoil;  but  another  scene  of  slanghter 
and  rapine  from  the  Koorda  aoon  followed,  ro- 
dncing  them  again  to  deep  destitution.  At 
length,  in  1847,  the  Turks  conquered  the 
Koonb  and  garrisoned  the  monntidns,  sabject- 
ing  both  Koords  and  Neatoriana  to  tasation. 

Repeated  excarsions  have  been  made  during 
the  past  few  veara,  to  some  of  tlie  mountain 
districts,  by  tne  missionaries  at  Oroomiah,  and 
more  fr«iuentlv  and  more  eitcnaively  by  some 
of  the  devoted  Nestorian  helpers  of  the  mis- 
sion, eome  of  whom  Are  natives  of  these  dis- 
tricts. In  1851,  a  station  waa  taken  by 
Messrs-  Coan  and  Rheo,  with  three  native  help- 
ers, in  the  district  of  Gawar,  among  the  mofln- 
talna,  about  10  miles  N.  W.  from  Oroomiah. 
Much  opposition  has  been  experienced,  and 
unwearica  effi>rts  have  been  made  to  drive 
them  away,  instieated,  doubtlcBa,  by  thooe 
high  in  omce  in  tne  Nestorian  church,  with 
the  patriarch  at  their  head,  and  too  willii)|;lj 
joined  in  by  the  local  Turkic  authorities. 
iconTomn,  one  of  the  native  helpers,  upon 

utterly  groandlees  charge  of  murder,  was 

seized  in  •Julyi  1662,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Van,  until  September,  1853.  His  Christian 
deportment  during  all  his  trials,  is  worthy  of 
great  prwae.  The  atation  haa  been  maintain- 
ed with  increasing  promise  of  usefulness ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1853,  Messrs.  Ooan  and 
Bhea  made  a  preaching  tonr  amonr  the  Nea- 
ians  of  Koordlstan,  going  to  Mosul,  and 
_  iting  Ashita,  the  place  where  a  station  waa 
commenced  m  1849.  They  urge  that  effort 
should  now  be  »,g»ia  commenced,  without  de- 
lay, (m  the  west  side  of  the  monntaiin,  by  at 
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Icut  two  misuonaries,  betieTing  that  tbe  field 
ig  now  opeo,  and  Uiat  if  it  be  not  occupied, 
tiie  enemy,  from  Borne,  will  bow  tarea.— See 
Fbokinb'  "  Bttidmne  in  Persia ,-"  Qbani'b 
"  Natoriata,  or  tht  Lmt  Tribtt;"  Laubib's  "  Dr. 
Grant  and  tiie  Mottntain  Natoriaru  ;"  The 
R^orU  ol  the  A.  B.  O.  F.  M,  and  the  Mii- 
stonary  Herald. — Bsr.  I.  B.  Wobceotbb. 


TABDLAlt  VIBW. 


tered  od  its  fifth  year.  It  is  u  exceedii^ 
interesting  anxiliarj  in  our  scboob  and  inoDg 
the  people,  each  monthly  onmber  embnciDg  i 
spice  or  matter  in  tlie  varioDs  departnuiitB  of 
rdigion,  edtuation,  teienu,  mimonar^  iiMi- 
genu,  jmxnile     mttradion,   mat^laniet,  ud 

it  IB  impoBsibie  for  any  statement  or  desoni- 
tion  to  convey  an  adequate  impreasiOD  of  tM 
blessed  in&aeuce  of  the  prees  amoDg  this  peo- 
ple, in  whoae  Temacoiar  tou^^  tveaft-oK 
years  ago,  not  a  syllable  of  pruled  or  TriUca 
matter  existed 

Paasing  from  the  press  ia  oar  tduioU,  we 


Oboomiah,  Kiy  IS,  1854. 

My  dub  Sib  : — Your  favor  of  January  1 
waB  recelTed  a  few  days  ago.  I  had  before 
seen  noticta  of  yonr  contemplated  enterprise, 
and  rejoiced  in  view  of  it.  The  work  yon 
propose  IB  exceedingly  desirable  and  import- 
ant, and  judging  from  tbe  fruits  of  your  pen, 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  been  bo  much 
fkvored  as  to  receive,  through  oar  common 

friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  I  am  b^ipy  in 

tbe  belief  that  this  great  ondertaking  is  fortit' 
nate  in  having  fallen  into  yoar  bands.  With 
all  my  heui,  I  wiab  you  the  fullest  success. 

Tou  request  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  tbe 
preseot  aspect  of  onr  field  and  miraion.  This 
I  will  DOW  briefly  do  with  pleasure ;  but  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  miagionary  duties,  it  must  be 
Tery  brief ;  which,  however,  is  the  less  to  be 
r^retted,  as  our  Reports  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  our  Board,  to  which  yoa  doubt- 
less have  access,  have  at  all  timea  been  ample. 

Our  misuon  Press  has  given  to  the  Ncsto- 
rians  the  entire  Bible,  in  Iwth  tbe  ancient  and 
modem  Syriac;  and  an  edition  of  tbe  New 
Testament,  in  the  modern  language  onlv,  ia 
juit  completed.  Into  this  laiwoage,  which,  as 
von  will  recollect,  was  first  reduced  to  writing 
by  our  miadon,  we  have  also  introduced  many 
valuable  books  besides  tbe  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  Bunran's  Pilgrim'a  Progrws,  Baxter's 
Saint's  Best,  tbe  Dairyman's  Daughter,  the 
Young  Cottager,  the  iShepherd  of  Salisbury 
Pltuo,  and  other  tracts,  and  manv  school 
books  1  and  we  ore  now  printing  a  tnird  edi- 
tion of  onr  hymn  book,  the  mrst  edition  of 
which  consist^  of  only  four  hymns,  attached 
to  a  smalt  spelling  book,  while  the  present  edi- 
tion contains  alMut  two  hundred  hymns.  Our 
moutiiiy  periodical,  eutitied  "  3fte  Bayt  of 
I^ght,"  holds  steadily  on  its  way,  having  en- 


e  than  Kven^ 
jperation,  during  tbe  p* 
winter ;  diflering,  of  course,  in  the  comPBCt' 
tive  competency  and  fidelity  of  theit  teaien, 
and  correspoadmg  progress  of  the  pupilsi  txt 
all  contributing  to  multiply  readers  of  Ik 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  books,  ud 
operating  aa  important  centres  of  eTangeliffll 
light  ana  infloeucc. 

Among  our  most  interesting  and  promising 
labors  arc  those  of  our  male  and  female  semi- 
naries— the  former  under  the  care  of  Masia 
Stoddard  and  Cochran,  and  the  Utter  nsdei 
the  care  of  Misses  Fisk  and  Kice.  I  do  nol 
believe  these  two  institutions  of  ieaming  ve 
surpassed,  in  the  order,  indn^ry,  and  imgrore- 
ment  of  the  pupils,  and  e^>ccially  in  their  re- 
ligious training,  by  any  seminaries  on  Uk  bee 
of  the  globe.  They  each  contain  about  fort;- 
° — iQpila,  the  present  year,  the  meet  of  wbwa 
hopefully  pious.  The  male  aeminsry  ia 
to  graduate  a  class  of  twenty,  the  largest 
class  that  has  ever  left  it  at  one  time.  Tbe  in- 
fluence of  tbe  pious  pupils  and  gradaales  of 
both  these  aemmaries,  on  their  people,  is  alike 
blessed  and  incalculable.  . 

During  the  few  past  years,  Sabbalbschods 
have  been  mnltipled  among  the  Nestoriufi, 
and  with  very  happy  eflecL  In  these  acbools 
nutny  adults  have  learned  to  read,  andthns 
been  qualified  to  go  right  to  the  fooDtaiD  of 
God's  word,  for  Utemselvcs,  and  draw  lioB 
thence  the  waters  of  salvation.  Hoc  as  el* 
where,  the  Sabbath-school  is  found  t«_bea 
very  dficient  and  predous  instmmentBlity  in 
the  diffusion  of  Scripture  knowledge,  ana  ul 
preparing  the  miuds  and  hearts  of  mm  fv  the 
savmg  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Last  in  order  of  means  emploved,  bat  fint 
._  importance,  I  may  mention  tne  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  Under  all  the  preseiite  of  oof 
other  arduous  labotB,  we  endeavor  to  keep 
fresh  in  mind  the  cardinal  truth  in  the  work  « 
missions,  that  it  hath  pleased  God,hytbefi»^ 
ishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve. The  clerical  members  of  onr  misaon. 
unless  sick,  or  otherwise  providentially  pre- 
■ented.  preach  at  least  twice  on  the  Srtbaui, 


or  conduct  religious  services,  taatamoQat 
ptcflchiag,  either  at  the  stations  or  abroad 
among  the  villages,  and  more  or  less  duiin; 
the  week.  Aod  we  hare  now  man]'  able  am 
faithful  Nestorian  fellow-laborers,  from  Mar 
Yohannan  and  Mar  Eliaa,  doim  t^  graduates 
of  our  seminary,  engi^ed  in  the  some  wa^. 
some  of  them  itinerating,  and  others  at  ou^ 
stations.  And  few  are  tho  Neatorians  in  Per- 
sia who  do  not  thus  have  Uie  Ooepel  brought 
to  their  Tillages,  if  not  to  their  doors,  at  fre- 
quent intervius,  a  great  many  of  them  every 
Sabbath,  and  hundreds  every  day. 

The  pioQS  Nestorians  are  also  doing  somc- 
thing  in  the  line  of  miaionary  eSbrt.  For 
aeveral  Buccesaive  jcars  they  have  united  with 
OS  ID  sending  Nestoriao  missionaries  to  the 
district  of  Bootan,  on  the  river  Tigris,  abont 
300  miles  westward  from  Oroomiah.  To  give 
a  miawnary  character  to  this  ancient  church, 
once  BO  celebrated  for  its  miasioDary  efforts, 
has  ever  been  the  strong  desire  of  our  hearts ; 
and  it  poescsaes  good  materials  for  that  pa> 
pose. 

But  while  Panl  may  plant  and  ApoMoe 
water,  it  is  God  who  giveth  the  increase.  Yon 
have  doabtleES  been  made  familiar  with  the 


years.  The  present  year,  the  Lord  has  again 
mercifully  visited  this  missionary  vine.  The 
recent  work  of  grooe  here  has  been  more  quiet 
in  its  progress  than  some  previous  revivals 
bnt  I  believe  not  less  pure  and  pervading  it 
its  inflDeDce,nor  less  hopeful  in  its  results.  A 
precious  harvest  boa  thus  been  gathered,  the 

firtsent  vear,  in  oar  two  senunoriea,  ■"  "■" 
orge  vilLge  of  Geog  Tapa,  and  to  so 
tent  iasmuler  vilUges. 

This  refreshing  from  the  preeence  of  the 
Lord  is  the  more  interesting  at  this  time,  from 
the  ominous  political  aspects  that  lower  in 
these  Eastern  lands.  We  have  in  this  visito- 
tioD  a  most  comforting  pledge  that  Qod  has 
Dot  forgotten  to  be  gracioos  to  our  Zion,  and 
tiiat  he  will  not  forsake  his  missionoi^  seN 
vants  aod  the  holy  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  "  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
the  monntajns  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 

Under  tho  operation  of  the^  TBrioos  mis- 
sionaiT  means,  and  especially  under  the  re- 
peated showers  of  heavealf  grace  with  which 
onr  field  has  been  visited,  it  would  bo  strange 
if  evangelical  light  and  troth  were  not  making 
rapid  progreas  among  the  Nestorians.  8uch 
is  the  fact ;  and  tho  result  ia  that  the  pious, 
and  many,  of  the  ei^ghtened  who  are  not 
pious,  arc  costing  off  toe  senseless  andnnscrip- 
tural  doctriaea  and  practices  with  which  their 
worship  had  been  more  or  less  encnmbcred, 
and  rapidly  verging  toward  the  Gospel  stand- 
»nL  Uithcrlo  we  hare,  as  you  are  aware,  la- 
bored in  the  Nestoriso  church  without "  let  or 
Hon  long  we  shall  continue  thus 
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to  labor  m  the  church,  we  still  leave  for  the 
Lord  to  decide,  ever  endeavoring  carefiilly  to 
watch  aod  implicitly  to  follow  the  guidauce  at 
his  hand. 

The  membos  of  onr  mission  are  all  severely 
worked.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  but  eight 
in  number,  as  we  are,  with  the  great  amount 
of  labor  we  have  constantiy  on  our  hands,  in 
the  departments  of  preparing  matter  for  the 

S'Cffi,  printing,  education,  and  preaching'  the 
oepel.  We  need  more  reapers,  and  the  har- 
vest  must  soSer  for  the  want  of  them,  especial- 
Iv  Bs  the  vigor  of  youth  and  manhood  is 
departing  from  some  of  ns. 

-Among  the  obstacles  to  the  progreai  of  the 
Gospel  here,  the  efforts  of  the  wily  French 
Papists  to  lead  astray  the  Nestorians  should  bo 
mentioned  as  the  moat  aerions.  No  means  are 
too  low  or  too  iniqnitous  for  them  to  adopt ; 
and  among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people,  it 
would  be  strange  if  such  means  and  motive^ 
coostautly  pursued,  and  ahunelesBly  and  dw- 
gedly  urged  on  their  mercenary  feelings,  m 
their  low  state  of  morals,  did  not  meet  witJi  a 
measure  of  succeas.  In  view  of  the  corrupt- 
ing and  destructive  efforts  of  these  unprinci- 
pled emissaries  of  Rome,  we  often  feel  like 
uniting  onr  cry  with  that  of  the  witn^eea 
under  the  altar,  "  0  Lord,  how  long?" 

Our  mission  station  in  the  wild  Koordish 
mountains  is  manfully  occupied  by  Meaara. 
Rhea  and  Crane.  They  greatly  need  tho  sei^ 
vices  and  the  influence  of  a  physician  in  that 
self-denying  field.  Their  labors  are  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  extended  in  thoeo 
dark  regions,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the 
handfnl  of  com  thus  lodged  in  the  top  of  the 
monntains  shall  shake  lihe  Lebanon  ;  uie  Ught 
there  kindled,  mingUng  with  that  rising  &om 
the  plain,  and  both  unitedly  blazing  npwotiil 
and  onward  to  aid  in  the  ifhuninauon  of  b»- 
ighled  Central  Aaa. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  warlike  aapecta  in 
eastern  lands.  As  yet,  Fei^  perseveree  in 
refusing  to  declare  war  against  "Rirkey, 
though  long  and  strongly  oi^ed  to  do  so ;  and 
we  hope  that,  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
the  Shfth  will  continue  to  maintain  this  neu- 
tral ground.  Should  there  be  a  rupture  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Poaia,  our  pceition  would 
of  course  be  disturbed,  and  more  or  leas  un- 
safe, near  as  we  ore  situated  to  the  bonndary 
of  these  two  empires,  and  that  boundary  in- 
fested with  hordes  of  bloody  Eoords.  But  it 
is  always  safe  to  trust  in  the  Lord.  We  know 
that  the  cause  of  minions  is  infinitely  dearer 
to  him  than  it  can  be  to  us,  and  we  will  trust 
that  He  who  rides  on  the  whirlwind  will  direct 
the  storm.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  mnch  respect, 
very  truly  yonre,  J.  Febkins. 

NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY  SO- 
CIET  Y  :  The  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 
was  established  in  December,  ]  737,  at  Rotter 
dam,  through  the  instnimentali^  of  Dr.  Van- 
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der  Kemp.  This  remarkable  man,  after  hU 
appoiatfflent  b;  tiie  London  Misionuy  Society 
to  Sinith  Africa,  raited  hia  native  COTntry  to 
settle  his  affaire.  There  he  tranalated  into 
Dnlch  Bud  published  an  addresi  of  the  direc- 
tore  of  the  London  Mifflionary  Society  to  the 
reli^oua  people  or  Holland,  Which  led  eventn- 
all;  to  the  esUbiishment  of  the  "  Netherlands 
Mnfoonary  Society."  The  foanderaof  the  soci- 
ety haring  been  principally  tniniaters  and 
inliabitaQts  of  Rotterdam,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 
mained  at  that  place.  The  membCTs  of  the 
societv  belonc  principdiy  to  the  eatablidted 
dnrch,  vhich  la  Presbyterian  in  ila  form  of 

Sremment,  and  Calrinistic  in  iu  doctrin& 
loee  ministcTB  who  have  imbibed  Neologian 
eentiinents,  talie  scarcely  any  interest  in  it, 
nor  in  anything  connected  with  miEsionary 
vork,  thereby  confirming  the  often-made  ob- 
eervation,  that  the  orthodox,  evangelical  futh 
is  that  which  alone  prodaces  troe  and  disinter- 
ested lose  to  Uod  and  ical  for  his  glory,  and 
prompts  men  to  exert  tbemsehes  actively  and 
jMTseveringly  in  promoting  tie  apiritnal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
General  Synod,  however,  of  the  Dutch  Chorch 
has  no  control  over  the  mi^ionaries  nor  over 
the  fnnds  collected  for  missionary  nndertak- 
iDgs.  Bat  all  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
society  are  examined  and  ordained  at  the 
Hague  by  a  committee  of  ministers  appointed 
fiw  that  purpose  by  the  General  Synod  from 
among  its  members.  The  parish  ch  ' 
everywhere  fteeiy  granted  for  miswona^^  meet- 
ings and  other  missionary  pnrpcecs.  The  so- 
ciety is  sappwied  by  regular  monthly  and 
annoal  snbecriptions,  and  by  donations  and 
l^tcies ;  tint  no  list  of  subecriben  is  ever 
poblisbed.  The  principal  supportCTS  of  the 
BOde^  belong  to  the  poorer  and  middle  class- 
es;  few  of  the  great  and  wealthy  being  found 
willing  to  anist  the  good  cause.  A  body  of 
directors,  both  lay  and  clerical,  is  annually 
chosen  from  among  the  sobecriberg,  who 
^e  the  a&irs  of  the  society. 

Wherever  there  are  clergymen  members  of 
the  Bocietj,  the  monthly  prayer-meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  mont£  is  pnbl^Iy  and 
rqpiUrly  held  in  the  parish  chnrches.  In 
some  places  it  is  very  well  attended,  1,000  and 
evtn  2,000  sometimes  being  present  in  the 
large  towns.  The  directors  publish  monthly  a 
report  of  the  most  interesting  missionary 
events  which  have  come  to  their  knowledge 
during  the  month,  which  is  always  read  at  the 
meeting,  the  officiating  minister  interspersing 
it  with  suitable  remarks. 

The  annual  Kcneral  meeting  takesplace  in 
July,  and  is  held  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Kotterdam,  which  can  accommodate  between 
three  and  four  thousand  people,  and  is  gener- 
ally filled  on  the  occasion.  Pious  laymen  and 
clcrgymeu  from  almost  every  part  of  Holland 
ftttfiid.    A  rqiort  of  the  proceedings  of  Uke 


is  read  asd  a  missionary  samonpnadKi; 

iDt  Speeches  are  nevn  made. 

The  society  has  its  fweign  sceretuy,  wW 
corresponds  with  the  mi^onaries  on  offioal 
topics.  Bat,  in  addition  to  this,  every  one  at 
the  leading  directois  chooeea  one  of  the  mii- 
sionariee  no  may  like  best,  and  beconcs  hii 
particalar  and  regtdor  correspondent,  ud  ilao 
his  adTocat«  and  that  of  bis  station  at  tk 
Board.  This  arrangement  has  proved  Te7 
useful  to  the  Netherianda  Uiasi:»iary  Sode^, 
and  most  advantageous  both  to  the  diiechm 
and  the  mia^onarica.  The  society  has  a  col- 
lege of  its  own,  at  Rotterdam,  for  the  inOno- 
tion,  theological  and  scientific,  of  the  candiditea 
for  the  missionary  work.  Of  these,  the  bbuU- 
eat  proportion  generally  arc  Dateh,  whilal  tk 
greater  number  are  Germans  and  Swiffl, 

At  first  the  funds  of  the  society  w«e  too  sukll 
to  admit  of  its  sending  miadonaiies  to  fOKigi 
lands,  and  that  it  might  not  be  idle,  various 
plans  were  formed  and  carried  into  eieoitiui 
for  doing  good  at  home,  especially  by  the  pob- 
lication  and  distribution  of  religions  nooks,  Ik 
establishment  of  Sunday- schools,  visitii^  pri- 
sons and  hospitals,  and  assisting  some  <»Bg» 
gations  to  sustain  ministers.  In  such  ctxiracs 
of  labor  thesocietywent  on  till  the  year  1800, 
when  they  began  to  hope  they  might  estn  on 
the  field  toward  which  uieir  eye  wis  origiusU; 

In  a  abort  time  their  fimds  increased  r^iidly. 
Numbers  of  young  men  oko  olered  their  sw- 
vices  as  misionaries,  several  of  whott  afto' 
having  gonetiroughaprt^rcourseof  iastritc- 
tion,  were  ready  to  occupy  any  field  that  mi^l 
be  pointed  out  to  them  in  the  heathen  wnld. 
The  political  circumstances  of  tbe  conntry,  Ik 
subjugation  of  Holland  by  France  with  the  con- 
sequent loBB  of  its  colonies,  rendered  it  iniprw- 
ticable  (br  the  directors  to  aend  these  yooM 
taen  abroad  themselves ;  they  therefore  entaed 
into  a  friendly  agreement  with  the  Lwdm 
Missionary  Society,  which  engaged  to  aad 
them  forth  ander  its  auspices,  and  selected  Brat 
South  Africa  as  the  most  suitable  sphere  m 
them,  owing  chiefly  to  their  being  acqusintEd 
with  the  Dutch,  which  language  is  geoerallj 
understood  and  spoken  by  the  Hottentots  mo 
other  tribes.  For  many  years  aflerff»n» 
nearly  aU  the  mifflionaries  whom  the  London 
Mttsionnry  Society  sent  to  that  part  of  ik 
world,  were  young  men  they  had  obtained  from 
Holland. 

In  1804  tbe  London  Missionary  Society  sent 
MesOTS,  Tos.  Erhardt,  and  Palm,  three  DHauM- 
ories  transferred  to  them  by  the  NethfflUHU 
Missionary  Society,  to  Jhe  island  rf  C^lon. 
encouM^  by  the  accouola  they  had  w*?™ 
of  the  vast  numbeis  of  natives  who  profMei 
themselves  Christians,  but  who  were  no"  "i  » 
aaore  destitute  of  religions  inslrucUoo. 
iui;iiiBu-namedortheeeiaiaaionarieaw»3gTfa"^ 
thwarted  in  his  efforta  among  the  oaUTCfi  by  m 
Knglish  government,  instigaled  it  la  said  oy  aw 
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Dateh  coDBistorj  of  tbe  island  whom  he  had 
offended  bj  his  foithfaloeas  and  zeaL  Id 
consequente,  he  v»a  sooa  compelled  to  leave 
tbo  coanb7.  Mcaara.  Palm  and  Erhardt  cod- 
tiDoed  at  OerloD  natil  tbeir  death,  vbieh  hap- 
peoed  several  years  aeo,  and  were  sacccsBfultj 
emplojed  in  the  sapermtendence  of  schools  and 
the  pastoral  care  of  two  chnrches  to  which  they 
had  been  appointed  bj  goverDmcnt  It  does 
not  seen  that  tliej  were  able  to  accompliah 
mneh  among  the  heathen. 

About  tfe  year  1812,  the  directora  of  the 
Netherlands  Miasionary  Society,  anziona  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  fonner 
Dateh  settlementfi  in  the  East,  tranarerred  affu ' 
for  tbat  parpoee  three  missionaries  to  the  Lc 
don  Uissionary  Society;  for  Uollaod  being 
yet  DDd»  French  rale,  and  Java  and  the  East- 
ern Islands  being  occupied  by  the  British,  it 
was  not  practicable  for  the  Netherlands  Soci- 
ety then  to  ondertake  that  mission  directly. 
These  three  miseiooaries  were  superior  


d  thorooghly  qualified  for  their  work.  They 
TO  the  Bev.  stessts.  Kam,  Snpper,  and  Bmek- 
ner.  These  brethren  were  at  the  ontaet  of 
their  career  exposed  to  considerable  diScnltits 
and  dangers ;  lor  the  French  government  hav- 
ing strictly  prohibited  their  Icavin?  the  coantry 
tor  Engluid,  ihey  were  ccunpelied  to 
the  attire  of  traveling  mechanics,  and 
disguise,  succeeded,  after  having  had  many 
Dftrraw  escapes  from  the  French  gendarmes, 
to  reach  Christiana  in  Norway,  from  whence 
they  embarked  for  London.  I'bis  place  they 
left  for  Java  in  the  commencement  of  1813. 
Oil  tbeir  arrival  at  Batavia  they  separated, 
Mr.  Supper  having  been  appoiotcd  to  that 
capital,  Mr.  Bruckner  to  Samarang,  and  Mr. 
£am  to  the  Molucca  islands.  Mr.  Sapper  died 
not  long  after  his  arrival,  and  Mr.  Brnckner, 

eio  is  still  living  and  actively  employed  in 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  other 
missioDuy  duties,)  joined  the  Baptist  Missi 
aiy  Society. 

Mr.  Kam  fixed  hia  residence  at  Amboyna. 
and  met  there  what  his  heart  so  greatly  louged 
tea — a  moat  extensive  field  of  Tabor.  There 
are  in  the  Eastern  Archipel^o  thoosands  of 
Malay  native  converts  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity daring  the  dominion  and  by  the  eier^ 
dons  oF  the  old  I>otch  East  India  Company, 
In  propagating  Christianity  in  those  parte, 
there  is  nothing  which  the  Dutch  aimed  more 
at  than  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  As  early  as  1133,  the  whole 
Bible  in  Malay  and  several  ports  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  other  dialects  of  the  Bast,  were 
translated  and  published  by  order,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dotch  government,  and  widely 
disseminated  throughout  the  islands.  It  is 
tmo,  however,  tbat  uie  best  means  to  promote 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  were  not  always 
used,  nor  tbe  best  motives  alvays  held  out, 
neither  was  sufficient  caution  aheays  exercised 
in  rccdving  candidates  into  the  choreh. 


In  1814,  Holland  having  resamed  i(s  inde- 
pendence, and  received  back  its  colonien,  tha 
directors  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Soci- 
ety deemed  it  time  to  pursne  operations  for 
the  fatore,  directly,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  other  societies.  They  placed  thdr 
Missionary  Seminary  npon  a  more  r^ular  foot- 
ing, and  in  1819  sent  out  five  yonug  men 
trained  in  it  to  join  Mr.  Earn,  who  meanwhile 
had  l>een  appomled  hj  the  Netherlands  Mia- 
sionary  Society  one  of  its  fweign  directors. 

These  young  men,  after  luiviog  obbuned 
some  knowledge  of  the  native  language  at 
Amboyna,  were  placed  in  various  islanas,  as 
Celebes,  Ceram,  Ternato,  Banda  and  Timor,  ud 
have  been  since  from  time  to  time  reinforced  by 
fresh  arrivals  of  laborers  from  Holland,  the 
Netherlands  Society  viewing  at  present  that 
part  oflhe  world  asitsprincipal  sphere  of  action. 

In  July,  1833,  tbe  zedona  missionary  Kam 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  from  over 
exertion,  occasioned  by  an  extensive  mission- 
ary tour  he  had  made.  Ho  was  a  most  active 
and  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord.  Until  hia 
death,  he  continued  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year,  in  a  small  brig  of  his  own,  which  he 
managed  himself  with  the  assistance  of  a  f^ 
native  lascors,  to  travel  in  tbat  bnming  clime 
for  several  months  together,  from  island  to 
island,  exposed  to  storms  and  dangers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  On  such  occasions,  he  often  added 
to  his  duties  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  those 
of  a  peace-maker  among  the  native  tribes,  and 
was  the  means  of  preventing  much  bloodshed. 
As  Schwartz  had  been  on  the  continent  of  In- 
dia bv  the  British  government,  so  was  he  fre- 
quently employ  by  the  Nethnlands  govern- 
ment tn  allaying  distoTbanoes  and  quelling 
riang  rebellions  among  their  Malay  sabjects, 
in  which  endeavors  be  seldom  failed.  His 
judicious  views  of  things,  good  temper,  perfect 
mt^ity,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life,  rendered 
' '  I  greatly  respected  by  the  chiefs  of  the  East- 
Islands,  and  made  the  humble  missionary 
ir  more  successful  instrament  in  mMutain- 
ing  peace  among  them,  than  large  bodies  of 
troops  could  ever  have  been. 

The  Netherlands  Society  twenty-ive  or  thir- 
^  years  ago,  made  an  attempt  to  contribute 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese,  and  sent 
ont  the  celebrated  Mr.  Qutzlaff  and  some  other 
miasionarieB,  for  tbnt  express  purpose. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  Netherlands  SocielT 
sent  a  mifflionary  (the  Bev.  Mr.  Vii,)  to  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Sorinam,  in  Guiana,  who  has 
labored  there  ever  since  (not  without  trmt,) 
among  the  aegro  slave  popmatioD.  His  ohnrch. 
amonntfi  to  about  700  m«nbers.  The  society 
has  anothar  misuonary  in  the  West  Indies, 
stationed  at  the  island  of  Garaqao,  who  is  em- 
ployed much  Uke  Mr.  Vix. 

In  1820,  the  late  Dr.  Toe,  bdng  on  a  visit 
to  Holland,  called  tbe  attention  of  the  directors 
to  the  destitute  state  of  the  Hindoos  in  a  spii^ 
itoal  point  ef  view,  npon  irhioh  the;  resolved 
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on  commeocing  two  missioDs  id  tlicse  piirts, 
at  Ohinsurah  in  Bengal,  and  tbc  other  aX  Pii]icat 
on  tlie  coast  of  Coromaodel,  both  of  which 
places  belonged  then  to  the  Dotch  goveromeot 
Itev.  A.  F.  Lftcroix  was  appointed  to  the  for- 
mer, and  the  Rev.Mr.EindUDg^,  a  most  pioiu 
and  devoted  man,  who,  up  to  his  tweotf-fourth 
j'ear  had  been  a  bigoted  Koman  Catholic,  to 
the  tatter.  Dr.  Yos  and  0.  IlerkloU,  Esq.,  of 
Chiosorah,  hod,  preriooa  to  their  departure 
ttom  Eollaod,  been  elected  foreign  directors  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  KindliDger  on  his  arrival  at  the  station, 
had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  exceedingly  degraded  ata.te  of  the 
aativc  Christiaos,  great  numbers  of  whom  he 
met  at  Pdicat  and  the  vicinitj.  These  had 
embraced  Christianity  throogh  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  old  German  missionaries  who  had 
preceded  Schwartz  and  had  been  more  than  a 
qoarter  or  a  centory  witiioat  teachers  and  with- 
out instruction.  By  patieot  endeavors,  how- 
ev^,  ho  sncceeded  in  course  of  time  ia  collect- 
ing a  nomerODS  and  regular  congr^ation,  es- 
tablished seTcral  schools,  aod  spent  much  of 
his  timeiu  preaching  to  the  heathen.  In  1823, 
he  was  joined  by  two  other  laborers  from  Hol- 
land, the  Rer.  Uesers.  Irion  and  Winckler,  the 
former  of  whom  remained  with  him  atPulicat, 
and  the  latter  was  stationed  at  Sadraa,  a  small 
Datch  settlement  near  the  seven  pagodas  be- 
tireeu  Madras  and  Pondicherry, 

In  1825,  the  Datch  settlements  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India  having  been  ceded  to  the  British 
government  in  exchange  for  its  possessions  on 
ue  island  of  Samatra,  the  directors  of  the 
Netho'landa  Societ;  informed  their  miaaion- 
ftries  that  circumstaoces  woald  not  permit 
them  to  continne  their  missions  in  those  settle- 
ments, and  left  them  free  either  to  proceed  to 
the  Eastern  ArchipeWo  to  join  their  brethren 
there — or,  if  they  preferred,  to  connect  them- 
selves with  any  one  of  the  English  societies 
laboring  in  India.  All  four,  haying  already 
at  the  expense  of  mneh  time  and  labor,  attain- 
ed a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  and 
the  native  customs  and  habits,  felt  nowilling 
to  relinqnish  so  great  an  advantage,  and  there- 
iforo  deemed  it  their  duty  to  accept  of  the  lat- 
ter proposal ;  in  consequence  of  which  Messrs. 
-Kindlinger  and  Winckler  joined  the  Church 
'  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Irion  joined  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Pads ;  and  its.  Lacroiz  connected  himself 
with  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  which 

,made  an  end  to  the  Datoh  misuon  in  these 
parts. 
The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  1850  were 

.abont  »37,000.    The  institnOon  for  training 

'missionaries  at  Rotterdam  is  continned.    At 
that  time,  the  Society  had  17  stations  in  the 

.Indian  Archipelago,  manned  by  19  missionaries, 
besides   having  furnished  a   large   number  of 

^missionaries  for  other  societias. 

NEViy  :    A  small,  but  beauUful  and  fer- 


tile island  in  the  West  In^es.    A  station  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

NEW-BAEMEN:  A  station  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Missionaiy  Society  in  Sonlh  Africa,  200 
miles  north-east  of  Scheppmansdoct, 


NEVV-HEBBIDES  :  A  group  of  isUndi 
in  Western  Polynesia,  or  Australasia,  whew 
the  London  Missionary  Society  have  eight  els- 
ttons.  Erromango,  one  of  this  group,  is  lbs 
place  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  muiyr  mil' 
■  anary^illiams.     Population,  150,000.    ■ 

NEWERA   ELLA:     A  staUon  of  the 

ospcl  Propagation  Society  in  Ceylon. 

NEWVILLE  ;     A  Karen  village,  m  the 


Karen   Mission    of    the    American  Baptist 
Union. 

NBW.RABBAr  :  Station  of  the  Chordi 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Wonicas,  in 
East  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast,  a  short  dis- 
tance W.N,W.  of  Mombas. 

NBW-AMSTEHDAM  :  The  capital  of 
Berbice,  sitoated  50  miles  np  the  Bcrbice 
river.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  intersected  with 
canals,  and  a  considerable  partiOQ  of  ground 
attached  to  each  house.  It  is  occopied  by.lhe 
Society  tbr  Propagating  the  IJiospei. 

XBw.HEBBNHUT  :     The  flret  station 

cupied  by  the  Moravians  in  Greenland. 
Also,  a  station  of  the  same  on  the  islutd  of 
St.  Thomas,  W.  L 

NEW-HOLLAND  :    See  Avstndia. 

NEW-PROVIDENCE :  One  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  about  25  miles  long  and  nine 
broad,  and  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
other  islands  in  cnltivatioD.  Weel^n  Mis- 
■  >nary  Society. 

NEW-BRUNSWICK:  ;    One  of  the  pro- 

aces  of  British  America.    The  latest  census 

IS  taken  in  1851.  The  popalatiou  waa  at 
thot  time  193,800  j  but  no  religious  statistica 
are  given  in  this  important  pubUc  document, 
and  there  are  no  denominational  records,  ^m 
which  the  numbers,  character,  and  condition 
of  the  ChristJan  community  can  be  accnitldy 
ascertained.  Tho  following  items  have  b^ 
collected  from  documents  under  date  of  1854. 
The  cumber  of  Catholic  clergy  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  circiunstaiK«s 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  tho  prqwrtion 
of  Catholics  to  ProtartantH  in  New  Brunswick 
most  be  greater  than  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Ckurch  of  Engimd.— 1  bishop,  1  archdes- 

n,  and  5  clergymen. 

ChuTth  of  S(uUand.—l  synod,  2  presbytena 

ministets,  11  coi^regaUons,  ood  several  nus- 
gionary  stations.  ^^ 

Rtfomud  PTe^t/terian  CkurA  of  Imna- 
2  ministers  and  1  misdooary. 

tfafcwui  ifdAodate— 30  ima»tere,  W «» 
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m^iisten  eraployed  as  principal  and  tetcbers 
of  Sackville  Academy. 
Sapiiiti- — 2  sfsociatioDs,  52  mioiBters,  and 

1  liccntiaUs. 

Fra  Chrulian  Bapluts. — 16  ministera  and  2 
miedonarieft. 

Congngathnalista. — 3   ministers. 

Bet.  J.  BjtiKG. 

NEW-aaALAND  :  Two  eitensive  and 
bcaQtirol  isIaDds  tn  the  Sontliern  Pacific, 
stretching;  from  latitode  34°  30'  to  47°  20' 
Eoatli,aiKl  from  167°  t«  178°  cast  looffitadc, 
beiag  DaLrlr  900  miles  long  and  over  700  broad ; 
togetJier  with  a  email  one  to  tbe  eonth,  called 
Stiearl'i  lAind.  Neir-Zealiuid  is  distinguished 
for  its  rieh  and  varied  scencrj,  and  for  ever; 
tiling  which  uatorall;  Btrikea  the  e^  as  bcau- 
tifol  or  sublime.  Some  of  the  monntaius  io 
the  northern  island  rise  more  than  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  Hke  sea ;  their  sides  covered 
vith  forest  timber ;  their  snmmits  girt  with 
clouds  Qr  ciqjpad  with  snow  ;  and  thdr  whole 
appeoronce  strikingly  rich  and  grand.  The 
country  is  remarkably  hilly  and  broken,  the 
lulls  beicg  stndded  with  caves,  deep,  dark,  and 
frightful.  Xew-Zealand  has  several  large  and 
noble  lakes.  The  Thames  is  the  principal 
river;  the  others  being  mostly  insignificant 
streainji.  The  forests  are  so  extensive  and  so 
deiGe,that  no  soond  from  without  distuibe  tbe 
tisTelcr;  and  yet  no  beasts  of  prey  infest  these 
retreats  to  put  him  in  fear.  New-Zealand  has 
a  number  of  harbors,  which  are  visited  for 
supplies  by  a  vast  number  of  whaliog  vessels. 

The  northern  island  la  divided  into  fourteen 
dtstnote,  vis. :  Eaituo,  Bay  of  Islands,  Thames, 
Tanrai^a,  Rotorna,  B^  of  Plenty,  East  Cape, 
Poverty  B^,  Wiuroa,  Entry  Island,  Toranake, 
Walketo,  Koipara,  and  Hokiango. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  New-Zealand  is 
temperate,  salubrioia,  and  congenial  to  Enro- 
peoD  constitutions.  North  of  the  Thames 
BDowa  afe  unknown,  and  frosts  are  oET  the 
^nnd  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Dar- 
ing six  months  of  the  year,  the  country  is  ex- 
p<«ed  to  heavjgales  «  wind  and  tremendous 
falls  of  rain.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  de- 
lightfully temper^a  Spring  commences  the 
middle  of  Aneust,  summer  in  December,  aa- 
tomo  in  lifarcn,  and  winter  in  Jnly. 

Soil  and  Prorfuefions.— Ttiese  iSands  eS<xA 
aldost  every  variety  of  soil,  which  prodnces 
wheat,  barley,  moise,  beans,  peas,  oud  various 
grasses  in  abundance.  Most  of  the  trees  arc 
overereens,  and  v^tation  is  scarcely  ever  bus- 

.  InhabiianU. — When  first  discovered,  the 
New-Zealandera  were  a  savage  and  barl>aroas 
people.  When  a  child  was  bom,  it  was  wrap- 
pod  )□  a  coarse  cloth,  and  laid  in  a  verandah 
to  sleep ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  the  mother  nur- 
sued  her  ordinary  work  in  the  Geld.  The  cnild 
suflbred  mnch  ;  and  if  its  mother  did  not  fur- 
Large  holes  wei«  slit  in^e  ear,  and  a  stick. 


half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thmst  throogh. 
When  Sve  days  old,  the  child  was  c»rried  to  a 
stream  of  water,  and  either  dipped  or  sprinkled, 
and  a  name  given  to  it ;  and  a  priest  mnm- 
blod  a  prayer,  the  purport  of  which  was  said 
to  be,  an  Euldreas  to  some  anknown  spirit,  pray- 
ing that  he  may  so  influence  the  child  that  be 
may  become  cruel,  brave,  warlike,  troublesome, 
adulterous,  morderons,  a  liar,  a  thief,  dianbe- 
dient,  in  a  word,  guilty  of  every  crime.  After 
this,  small  pebbles,  aboat  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  wrae  tnntst  down  its  throat,  to  make  its 
heart  callous,  hard,  and  incapable  of  pity. 
The  ceremony  was  concloded  witlt  ■  feast. 

The  system  of  labv,  or  consecration,  com- 
mon to  the  Paciiic  isles,  nowhere'prevailed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  Mew-Zealond.  (See 
Tabu.) 

With  the  New-Zealander,  snperstitiea  took 
the  place  of  medical  skill.  'When  a  person 
had  a  pain  in  the  back,  he  would  lie  downaod 
get  another  to  jump  over  him  and  bead  on  him 
to  remove  the  pain.  A  wound  was  braised 
with  a  stone,  and  afterwards  held  over  the 
smoke.  In  internal  acute  disuses  the  patient 
sent  for  a  priest,  lay  down,  and  died. 

Dreams  and  omens  were  much  r^«rded.  and 
had  great  ioBuenco  over  their  conduct  On 
important  occasions,  when  several  tribes  were 
gomg  to  war,  an  oracle  was  consulted,  by  aeU 
up  sticks  to  represent  the  different  tribes, 
watching  the  wind  to  see  which  way  tbe 
sticks  wonld  full,  in  order  to  determine  which 
party  would  be  victorious.  But  the  person 
Tfrformiog  the  ceremony,  by  a  little  Juggling, 
could  determine  4ie  qoestitm  as  he  pMesed. 
The  belief  in  witchcr^,  also,  almost  univer- 
sally^ ^rcv^il^  and  was  productive  of  all  the 
suspicion,  cnielty,and  injustice  which  geueraQy 
accompany  it  among  a  barbarous  and  super- 
stitious people.  Polygamy  was  allowed  to 
any  extent ;  l>eing  the  Jrnitiul  source  of  jeal- 
ousy, strife,  and  murder.  Marrioffes  were 
generally  confined  within  thetribe.  The  peo- 
ple wore  aETectionate,  but  desperate  and  re- 
vCDEefhl  when  roosed  io  anger.  For  an  un- 
civilized ^ple,  they  were  industrious.  Then: 
food  consisted  of  a  variety  of  vegetables,  and 
some  kinds  of  animal  food.  They  were  war- 
like, and  ate  their  eoemiea  killed  in  war ;  and 
prisoners  who  were  not  killed  and  eaten  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  The  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies were  preserved  as  trophies  of  victory. 
They  formerly  preserved  the  heads  of  their 
Mends,and  kept  them  with  religious  strictness. 

Tattooing  was  practised,  and  was  mode  a 
much  more  painful  operation  thaa  in  the  other 
Pacific  Isles.  The  operation  was  performed 
with  a  small  rough  oiisel,  with  which  an  in- 
cision was  made  by  a  blow  with  a  mallet,  the 
chisd  being  fiist  dipped  in  Coloriog  matter 
mode  of  the  root  of  naz,  bnint  to  charcoal, 
and  mixed  with  water,  the  stain  of  which  is 
indelible.  The  flax  is  enltivatad  axtennvely 
in  New  Zealand,  of  which  they  make  gar- 
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menb,  nets,  aud  Uhm.  He  honaea  of  tlie  bet- 
ter class,  were  sang  and  worm,  omunenled 
with  carved  work.  They  were  bnilt  of  bnl- 
TDslies,  lined  with  tbe  leaves  of  the  palm  tree, 
oeatly  platted  to?etber.  They  were  aboat  16 
by  10  Teet,  and  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  low  diding  door,  and  there 
was  one  window  9  by  6  inches,  with  a  sliding 
shatter.  Their  hoaaee  were  without  fornitore, 
and  their  cooking  ntensils  a  few  etonee.  Their 
Tillages  were  scattered  over  a  large  plot  of 
groand  without  any  order  or  arrangement. 

Seligioa.—Tho  New-Zealanders,  thongh  re- 
markably eaperstitioQS,  had  no  gods  that  they 
worshiped,  nor  anything  to  represent  a  being 
whom  they  i^Uedgod.  The;  imagined  that  it 
was  a  great  spirit  (Jtua)  who  tiiundered ;  but 
M  tbeir  thoughts  of  him  were  those  of  fear 
and  dread.  Sicknes,  they  sapposed,  wbb 
brought  on  by  him,  coming  in  the  form  of  a 
lizara,  entering  the  side,  and  prying  on  the 
vitals.  Hence  they  used  incantations  over  the 
sick,  threatening  to  kill  and  eat  their  deity,  or 
to  bum  him  to  a  cinder,  nnteaa  ha  should 
dome  ont  Th«r  idea  of  Wiro,  the  evil  spirit, 
was  more  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptaral 
idea  of  the  Evil  One.  They  believed  in  a  fu- 
ture state ;  but  their  ideas  of  it  were  vagne 
and  sensaal ;  and  as  the;  supposed  all  the 
fiinctions  of  life  were  there  performed,  slaves 
were  killed  npon  the  death  of  a  chief,  that 
tbev  might  follow  and  attend  upon  him  ;  and 
widows  often  put  themselves  ta  death  that 
they  might  accompany  their  departed  hna- 
bands. 


Chukcs  Miesiobabt  Societt. — The  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  di- 
rected to  New-Z3aland,  by  Rev.  Sftml.Mareden, 
senior  chaplain  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  they  sent  out  three  missionaries  to 
labor  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mareden,  who 
arrived  at  New-Zealand  towards  the  close  of 
1814,  and  commenced  a  station  at  Bangihona, 
on  the  N.  W.  aide  of  the  Bay  of  Island.  But 
for  a  long  time  they  were  treated  with  toonta 
and  jeers  and  threatenings,  while  their  message 
was  neither  understood  nor  regarded,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  great  privations,  from  want 
of  shelter,  food  and  companions.  But  an  influ- 
ential chief  named  Hongi,  visiting  England  and 
returning  loaded  with  jiresents,  tbe  mission- 
ariea  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  and 
were  beloved  and  protected  by  the  chiefs. 
The  station  was  afterwards  removed  fo  Ta- 
pnna,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bill ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  a  rebforcenent,  another  station  ~ 
Gommenccd  at  Kerikeri,  near  which  wu 
large  native  village,  occupied  by  Hongi  and 
his  people.  But  it  was  with  groat  dimcnlty 
that  they  conid  form  a  school,  or  secure  at- 
tendance on  pnblic  worship.  When  the  Sab- 
bath bell  caught  their  ears,  they  would  run 
away,  and  employ  themselves  in    Sahing,  or 


soma  of  ibfSr  native  spoia.  Sometimes  tbcj 
would  come  into  the  chapel  dressed  ia  dc 
most  &ntsstic  st^,  and  at  other  times,  in- 
ked ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  service  Uiej 
would  start  np  with  the  cry,  "That's  a  lie! 
"  at's  a  lie  1    Let  ns  all  go." 

Another  sUition  was  commenced  at  Piihia, 
1823,  on  the  south  side  of  the  BhjoS 
Islands,  where  the  people  were  in  an  eiceedag- 
iy  wild  and  unconb^llable  etate. 

The  mission  was  reinforeed  from  to  (Jne. 
and  a  schooner  was  built  to  ply  between  the 
misaioo  and  Fort  Jackson,  in  order  to  fimiili 
supplies.  She  was  lost  in  1828,  hot  annlKr 
was  boilt,  and  launched  in  May,  1830,  oM 
Jhe  Messenger. 

Schools  were  commenced  at  Paihia,  in  1S!3, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  miaaionaries  b«gta 
to  visit  the  natires  in  the  neighl)oriiood,  for 
religions  instruction.  In  1824,  ihoae  iost^■^ 
tions  were  blessed  to  the  converaon  (rf  Ibe 
chief  Waitangi,  who  was  baptiied  under  lie 
name  of  Christian  Rai«i ;  and  by  June  1831, 
20  adults  were  b^tized  at  this  station,  mtb 
10  children. 

For  ISyears  the  natives  had  steadily  reflBd 
to  allow  any  one  to  reade  near  their  viD^ea, 
in  the  intenor.  But  having  become  cotvinc- 
ed  that  the  missionaries  were  their  friemb,  in 
1830  a  station  was  commenced  at  Wsiiiiit«, 
the  centre  of  a  large  district  iu  the  intenor, 
to  which  roads  have  been  cnt  by  the  natiw 
to  their  residences,  for  thirty-five  miks, "" 
ihapals  have  been  erected  in  most  of  the  n^ 
.nerons  villages  in  this  district,  capable_  of 
holding  150  to  20O  persona,  in  which  semoes 
ar«  r^ahiriy  held  on  the  Sabbath,  brasSBls^ 
roisionaries,  aud  they  are  occaMonally  'i*'*™ 
by  the  readent  clei^(yman ;  schoob  have  m 
been  established  in  these  viUages,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  chiefs.  Fonr  schools  are  i" 
>peration  at  Wiumate.  , 

In  January,  1834,  a  settlement  was  fomiM 
at  Kaitai,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  IM 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  Karawa  tribes,  in  ™ 
vicinity  of  the  North  Onpe;  and  anotliff 
Bulscqnently  at  Furiri,  sonth  of  the  Baj« 
Islands.  ^^ 

Although  the  misdonariee  labored  at  tbW 
stations  under  great  discouragementB,  Iw 
many  years,  yet  afler  mastering  the  iMigwg* 
and  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  "»5!S 
the  usual  results  of  the  introduction  of  tM 
Gospel  into  pagan  lands  began  to  be_  «*"- 
One  of  them.  Rev.  Mr.  Yate,  ia  sp«'='^,,^ 
this  change  in  1835,  says, "  Instead  ol  tw 
noisy  merriment,  the  blustering  eintemeDt  w 
mischief,  which  used  to  prevail  on  the  San- 
bath,  all  is  peace.  Sabbath-ediools  «  ""J 
of  the  nati\-e  villages  are  ratablisb^|«? 
Hffnlnrly  carried  on;  work  of  evray.*""^ 
tion  is  lud  aside  ,■  Christian  worship  «  P^ 
tually  attended;  and  the  day  MBtnrtT  ^ 
gardk  OS  in  any  w^l-regnlafed  ^^»Jf  " 
England.    Inthi8,lUmBpeakmgoftheU^ 
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tionued  villages  in  the  interior  ;  not  of  those 

in  cODoecUon  with  the  shipping ;  in  which,  as 
the  sailors  on  that  daj  have  freqaenti;  libert; 
to  go  on  thoK,  the  hoi;  da;  is  mode  a  season 
of  for  grester  intqaitv  than  an;  other." 

A  report  of  the  Wainiato  station  for  1832, 
stated  that  the  chapel  was  ever;  Sabbath 
crowded  to  escees ;  that  the  natirea  rejoiced  at 
the  approach  of  ever;  Sabbath ;  and  that  the 
preocaed  word  had  its  efiect  npon  man;  of  the 
hearers.  On  the  4th  of  Mav.l834,jnBt  before 
embarking  for  New  Soath  Wales,  to  snperin- 
tend  the  printing  of  some  translations,  Hr. 
Tate  baptized  fonr  chieb,  and  several  other 
peraoDS ;  and  on  the  8th  of  Jane,  he  baptised 
38  adnlts,  the  greater  portion  of  them  chieb. 
They  bad  bepi  candidates  for  man;  months. 
The  next  Babbath  the;  were  admitted  to  the 
communion.  Mr.  Tate  gives  an  account  of  the 
deaths  of  sererol  heathens,  who  met  death  in 
darkness  and  horror  of  mind,  one  of  them,  a 
chief,  declaring,  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  was 
"  going  to  helT;"  and  a  nnmbrar  of  native  Chris- 
ti&ns,  who  had  died  in  peace  and  comfort,  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He  also  publishes  a 
nnmbor  of  ietttn,  wnich  he  received  from  the 
converts,  which  were  fall  of  affection  and  pious 
feeling,  eipressive  of  a  deep  insight  into  thdr 
own  hearts,  and  a  simple  foith  in  Christ. 

At  this  stage  in  the  progreu  of  the  mis- 
sion, the  natives  manifested  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge ;  and  though  their  facilities  for  in- 
Btmction  were  small,  vet  a  great  man;  of 
them  hod  learned  to  read.  And,  captives 
^om  distant  tribes,  having  beeo  sola  into 
slaver;,  hod  attended  the  miseion^chools ;  and 
bj  some  means  gaining  their  liber^,  the;  had 
carried  the  knowledge  thns  acquired  to  their 
dklnnt  homes,  and  tanght  it  to  their  friends. 

A  ffreat  cbaoge  had  been  eOected  l^the 
Gospel  in  the  domestic  character  of  those  who 
had  embraced  it.  Pol;gam;  was  diminish- 
ing, and  husbands  and  wives  did  not  anarrel 
IB  formerlj.    The  inhuman  practices  ol 


QT  more  slaves  at  his  death,  to  wait  npon  him 
in  the  world  of  spirits ;  bnt,  when  the  great 
chief  flongi  died,  not  one  wasslain.  Tho  iofrus 
and  other  supemtitions,  also,  were  falling  into 
disnse.  And  indostr;,  rtonlarit;,  and  a  desire 
to  make  improvements  in  their  land,  their 
habits  and  customs,  were  on  the  increase  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  Mr.  Tate  gives 
the  following  speech  of  a  chief  to  his  people, 
who  seems  to  have  canght  a  correct  idea  of 
the  power  and  inflnwce  of  the  Qospel : "  What," 
be  inquired, "  what  are  these  miseionaries  come 
to  dwell  with  US  forT  The;are  come  to  break 
in  two  our  cinbs,  to  blunt  the  points  of  our 
spears,  to  draw  the  bullets  fi^om  our  muskets, 
end  to  make  this  tribe  and  that  tribe  to  love 
one  another,  and  sit  as  tevthers  and  friends. 
Then  let  as  «ve  onr  hearts  to  listening,  and 
we  shall  dwell  in  peace."' 


The  folloiripg  incident  ebows  how  the  leaven 
works  when  it  onoe  finds  its  way  to  the  heathen 
mind  :  Two  of  the  missionaries,  as  they  were 
traveling  to  a  new  and  distant  part  of  the 
island,  rested  on  the  Sabbath,  and  collected  an 
assembly  of  nativea  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Th(y 
commenced  b;  singing  a  hymn  ;  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  the  whole  congregation  joined 
with  them.  The  responses  also  were  correctly 
given.  The;  afterwards  fonnd  three  bovs  who 
bad  lived  for  some  time  in  the  mission  family, 
who  had  acted  as  their  teachers. 

In  December,  183T,  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  two  priests  landed  in  New-Zea- 
land, and  located  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  Weslejan  mi^on.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  follows  the  track  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  like  an  evil  spirit,  to 
counteract  the  good  work.  In  1839,  the;  hod 
eieht  priests  and  two  catechists ;  bnt  one 
chief  is  represented  as  having  become  more 
deeply  attached  to  the  missionaries,  being  dis- 
gusted with  what  be  bad  seen  and  heard  of 
the  Papists. 

In  January,  1839,  the  Bishop  of  Aostn^ 
visited  the  mision ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  he  bears  the  following  testimony  to 
the  character  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors :  "  I  must  ofe'  a  very 
sincere  and  willing  testimony  to  their  main- 
taining a  conversation  such  as  becomes  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  llicir  habits  of  life  ore 
devotional.  The;  are  not  puffed  up  with  self- 
estimation,  bnt  appear  wiUing  to  learn  as  well 
as  apt  to  teach.  And  among  themselves  they 
appear  to  be  drawn  together  hy  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  i»«mpt«d  b;  that  Spirit  of  which 
love,  gfnitleness,  and  goodness  are  the  most  de. 
lightful  froits. 

"  At  ever;  station  which  I  personally  visit 
ed,  the  converts  were  so  numerous  as  to  bear 
a  considerable  proportjon  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  some  was 
true  at  otho'  places.  In  most  of  the  native 
villages  in  which  the  mifflionories  have  a  foot- 
ing, there  is  a  building  set  apart  for  religions 
worship.  In  these  buildings  generally,  bnt 
sometimes  in  the  open  ur,  tbe  Christian  classes 
were  aaaombled  boors  me.  Tho  gray-haired 
man  and  aged  woman  took  their  places  to  read 
and  undergo  examination  among  their  descend- 
ants of  the  second  and  third  generations.  The" 
chief  and  the  slave  stood  side  by  side,  with 
the  some  hoi;  volume  in  their  hands,  and  ex- 
erted their  endeavors  each  to  surpass  the  other 
in  retnming  proper  answers." 

The  bishop  states  that  the  native  populatJon 
is  rapidl;  diminishing,  even  more  so  than  dup- 
ing tneir  savage  warfare — a  bet  for  which  he 
is  at  a  locB  to  account 

The  activity  of  the  natives  in  teaching  thear 
conntrymra,  a^  in  bnitding  places  of  worship, 
forms  an  important  future  of  this  mission. 
Mr.  Williams  states,  June  3,  1839,  that  on 
his  virit  to  the  East  Cape,  he  found  throe  na- 
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tire  teachers  actirely  engaged,  and  that  the 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  na- 
tives generally  was  aatonishing.  At  one  place 
they  foand  a  chapel,  60  by  28  feet,  which  bad 
been  erected  by  tlie  natives,  and  a  congrega- 
tiOD  of  500  aasembled  in  it  on  the  Lord's  day. 
At  another  place,  where  no  misBionary  had 
ever  been,  they  fonnd  Uie  natives  assembling 
for  Cliristian  voisbip,  in  a  regular  and  ordei^ 
ly  manner. 

The  following  acconnt  of  a  native  prayer- 
meetiog,  is  related  by  Hr.  Brown,  in  a  ietlei 
dated  July  21, 1838  :  ■•  Aft^  evening  service 
I  found  that  a  few  natives  had  met  to  hold  a 
prayer-meeting.  They  commenced  by  Bind- 
ing a  hymn.  A  native  then  engaged  m 
prayer.  That  was  followed  hy  reading  a  chap- 
ter. Another  hymn  was  snng;  and  after  an 
address  by  a  native,  the  meeting  was  closed  by 
another  eztemporaneons  prayer." 

In  relation  to  general  improvement,  it  is 
stated  that  at  this  time  (1839)  the  miasione 
ries  had  introdncod  among  these  savages  agr: 
cnltnre  and  gardening  ;  the  use  of  the  spadi 
the  plow,  and  the  mill;  cattle,  sheep,  an< 
horses ;  built  hooses  and  chapels ;  cut  roads 
through  forests;  bailt  bridges,  &c.,  changing 
a  country  from  a  wild  and  savage  state  to  a 
condition  of  incipient  civiiization.  In  all  the 
14  districts  of  the  island,  Christian  congre- 
gations had  been  gathered,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  on  pnblic  worship  of  8,760, 
and  233  commnnicants ;  and  the  entire  Scrip- 
^tnres  had  been  translated  and  printed  in  the 
native  tongue.  But  so  rapid  was  the  in- 
crease of  interest,  that  in  a  letter  dated  May  6, 
1640,  Bev.  W.  Williams  Ba:p  that  the  popnlo- 
tion  as  a  body  professed  Christianity ;  that  the 
nnmber  attending  pablic  worship  had  increased 
to  27,000  ;  that  the  baptisms  could  not  be  less 
than  2,000  ;  and  the  number  of  commnnicants 


In  1841,  the  British  Qovemment  made  New- 
Zealand  an  independent  colony,  and  iq)pointed 
Captain  Hobson  Governor. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  Williama  gives  a 
most  encouraging  view  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Eastern  District.  He  Bays  his  pari^ 
extends  two  de^rtes  and  a  half;  that  almost  all 
the  people  are  inquiring  after  the  troth;  and 
that. more  than  8,000  assemble  re^arly  for 
worship. 

In  1841,  New-Zealand  was  erected  into  an 
Episcopal  see ;  and  Bev.  O.  A.  gelwyn,  DJ)., 
Was  consecrated  bishop  at  Lambeth,  England. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  first  missioQ- 
aiy  meeting  in  New-Zealand  was  held  at  Kai- 
taia,  attended  by  500  natives  and  a  nnmher  of 
Europeans.  The  resolutions  vrere  each  moved 
by  a  Enropean  and  seconded  by  a  native. 
Several  of  the  native  addresses  were  appropri- 
ate and  striking.  The  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution taken  on  the  occasion  was  £4G  5s. 

The  good  work  in  the  Kaatern  District  pro- 


gressed so  rapidly,  that  in  July,  1641,  Ik 
commnnicants  had  increased  in  that  disbid 
alone  to  878,  among  whom  were  bdoded  a 
large  proportion  of  the  leading  chieb  The 
whole  tabric  of  fhe  old  supeiBtJtions  was  gone, 
the  idols  cast  away,  weapons  of  war  lud  aside, 
and  petty  quarrels  settled  by  arbitrotkin. 

In  the  W  estern  District,  in  September,  1B39, 
two  young  chiefs  traveled  500  miles  with  a  K- 
quest  for  misgionaries  &om  their  btber,  a  noted 
chief  and  warrior  at  KapiU,  an  island  ii 
Cook's  Struts.  To  the  astoniBhrnenl  of  tie 
missionaries,  it  was  found  that  they  could  lesd 
well ;  and  from  tbdr  statements  it  appeued 
that,  in  many  villages,  the  Lord's  day  tu  ob- 
served, public  worship  regoiarly  held,  mi 
great  numbers  were  anxious  for  instndiao ; 
and  all  this  was  the  result  of  the  lalxns  of  one 
native,  named  Matahan,  who  had  gone  there 
of  his  own  accord,  and  wes  aetirdy  engaged 
in  disusing'  a  knowled^  of  the  OoepeL 

The  zeal  of  the  native  converts  for  the  cco- 
veision  of  their  conntrymen  has  bera  remsik- 
able.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  where  tk 
misEionories  have  journeyed  over  groupd  nem 
before  trodden  by  Europeans,  they  have  bees 
astonished  to  End  chapels  bnilt,  some  of  tin 
natives  able  to  read,  and  many  inlhehalntc'' 
assemblmg  t<x  worship.  Mr.  Ashwell  stQ 
that  in  a  tour  of  400  miles,  in  every  village  ae 
found  some  one  who  could  read,  and  in  all  but 
one  of  them  he  found  the  Testunent 

In  their  report  for  1 843,  the  committee  ar, 
"  The  blessiog  of  Giod  continues  to  be  vonii- 
safed  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  labors  of  Ihe 
missionaries  and  native  teachers,  aad  the  (d^ 
eolation  of  the  Scriptores.  Within  (he  Iwt 
four  years,  the  namber  of  natives  who  li»ve 
embraced  Christianity  has  incrrased  fram  2,000 
to  35,000."  And  olthoagh  tbey  do  not  spok 
confidently  of  the  saving  conversion  of  tbe 
great  mass  of  them,  yet  they  say  there  is  eteiy 
reason  to  entertain  the  hope  that  not  a  ft"  w 
this  mnltitade  have  trnly  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel. War  and  cannibalism  had  almost,  if  srt 
entirely,  ceased ;  ancient  superstitions  hw 
been  forsaken ;  and  many  were  making  ra[Hd 
progress  in  spiritual  knowledge.  Dr.  Sinclair, 
surgeon  of  the  British  Navy,  who  visited  New^ 
Ze^and  at  the  end  of  1841,  gives  Uie  follow- 
ing testimony ;' 

"  By  means  of  the  well-directed  labors  of 
the  missionaries,  the  natives  have  bcc«me  ei- 
emplary  Christians,  and  now  show  an  intelleo- 
tusJ  capacity  which  strikes  with  snrpriie  every 
one  who  goes  among  them.  Ferbaps  no  pee- 
pie  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  bxn  » 
completely  changed,  in  their  religiona  «" 
moral  condition,  as  these  natives  hs''e  oe^ 
in  soch  a  short  time,  and  more  particularly  or 
such  a  small  number  of  meo,  and  hy  weo 
peaceful  means.  Prequentlv  have  J^'"^  * 
Christian  native,  when  askea  to  bay  or  e«l  on 
the  Lord's  day,  or  break  ai^  other  command- 
ment, make  the  decided  answer, '  No— me  m» 
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eioDur ;'  and  Qui  when  the  temptatiooB  were 

The  new  bishop  exriTed  at  AucHand,  May 
30, 1842,  where  Be  was  received  with  demon- 
Btrationa  of  jo;  by  the  inhabitanls.  And,  ia 
hia  letters  to  the  aociety,  he  confirms  the  state- 
ments already  mode  respecting  the  pn^resa  at 
the  Gospel.  The  committee  say,  in  1844,  that 
they  can  speak  with  increased  confidence  of 
the  Client  to  which  the  (jospel  has  spread 
amour  the  natives  of  New-Zealand,  and  the 
essential  chan^  which  it  has  prodnced  in  all 
their  moral  habits.  The  message  of  salvation 
had  been  conveyed  to  nearly,  or  qnite,  all  the 
settlements  on  the  northern  island  ;  and  in 
many  places  anvisitcd  by  the  missibnaries,  the 
Gospel  was  read  and  public  worship  main- 
tajoed.  War  had  almost  entirelv  ceased ;  aod 
where  it  had  occurred  lately,  it  nad  beeft  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  mitigated  form.  Theft  and 
morder  wa%  of  rare  occDrrence.  The  bishop 
states  that,  amoog  the  Christian  natives,  he 
h[id  met  with  the  most  pleasing  idstanees  of 
the  natural  eipresNOn  of  the  deep  and  eainest 
feelings  of  religion. 

The  bishop  rented  the  mission  brm  at 
Waimatc,  and  commenced  a  coUegiate  estab- 
lishment for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Rev.  C. 
P.  Davis,  and  which  oconrred  in  1844,  shows, 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  tame  tno  most  savage  tribes.  He 
entered  a  village  belonging  to  two  Christian 
chiefs,  Periha  and  Noa,  and  fonod  them  e 
roQoded  by  their  armed  followers,  engaged 
prayer,  expecting  an  attack  from  Ripa,  a  chief 
who  had  made  an  nnjnat  demand  of  them, 
with  which  they  refiised  to  comply.  They  had 
a  white  fiag  raised  over  their  heads,  as  a  token 
of  their  desire  for  peace.  Mr.  Davis  w0nt  oat 
to  meet  Ripa  and  his  ^ty,  whom  he  found 
naked  and  their  faces  painted  red,  listening  to 
addresses  m^ing  thero  to  vengeance  and 
elanghter.  Noa  walked  between  the  two  jiar- 
ties,  telling  the  enemy  that  tbej  were  acting 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that,  while 
bis  party  were  not  afraid  of  them,  they  were 
restrained  by  tlH  fear  of  God.  Ripa  and  his 
party  were  bat  20,  while  the  Christian  party 
were  100.  After  many  speeches  on  both 
eides,  one  of  Ripa's  men,  in  brandishing  his 
batehet,  accidentally  hit  Noa's  head.  As  soon 
as  h!s  men  saw  the  blood  flowing,  every  man's 
mosket  waa  leveled.  In  another  moment 
Bipa's  whole  party  wonld  have  fallen ;  bnt  the 
wounded  chief  sprang  forward,  and  exclaimed, 
"  If  yon  kill  Ripa,  I  will  die  with  him  ; "  and 
then  throwing  his  own  body  as  a  shield  over 
Bipa,  saved  him  from  destmctjon.  Peace  was 
then  made  between  the  two  parties,  and  there 
vras  great  rqoidng.  "  Some  years  ago,"  says 
Mr.  Davis,  "  the  very  ught  of  blood  wonid 
have  been  a  ^gnaI*for  a  dreadfii]  slaughter." 

In  the  year  1845,  the  misaion  was  serioosly 


intennpted  by  a  collision  between  some  of  the 
□atlvea  in  the  northern  district  aod  Uie  British 
forces,  which  led  to  a  seriouB  war  for  some 
time,  some  of  the  natives  ranging  themselves 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  thus 
threatening  a  general  civil  war.  Some  of  the 
stations  in  the  northern  district  were  brolcen 
np  and  destroyed.  Bat  the  natives  engaged  in 
this  onthreak,  thongh  not  generally  profefeing 
Christianity,  were  very  far  from  manifesting 
the  sav^^  craelty  which  formerly  character- 
ised their  warfara  In  a  nnmber  of  engage- 
ment^  the  natives  were  victorions;  but  uie 
governor  states  that,  in  these  clrcomslances, 
European  troops  wonld  not  have  behaved  bet- 
ter, or  shown  less  viodictiveoess.  Their  for- 
bearance towards  Enropean  settlers,  especially 
the  missionaries,  was  remarkable.  Yet,  the 
eObcts  of  the  war  upon  mi^ionary  operations, 
and  npon  the  religions  condition  of  uie  Chris- 
tian natives,  were  lamentable  in  the  extreme. 
Sach  was  the  demoralizing  infloence  of  the 
example  of  the  British  soldiers  at  Waimate 
npon  the  natives  with  whom  th^  came  in 
contact,  that  some  of  them  had  given  op  even 
attending  upon  Ciiristian  on^  nances,  and 
others  had  shown  great  lakewannness.  And, 
many  instances,  those  CliristiaD  natives  who 
took  part  with  the  heathen  against  the  Eng- 
"ih,  relapsed  into  heathenism. 

However,  Rev.  0.  Hadfield,  under  date  of 
March  8,  1847,  writes :  "  I  cerWnly  have  a 
mnch  stronger  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
hold  that  religion  has  upon  the  professing  no- 
''' —  since  the  kite  disturbances,  than  I  had 
)usly.    Last  winter,  while  war  was  going 
the  neighborhood,  Governor  Gray  visit^ 
Waikanae  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  attended 
the  native  church  and  school.    It  waa  con- 
ducted by  a  native  catechist,  Levi  Te  Aha, 
nan  who  has  conducted  himself  invariably 
the  most  Christian  manner,  ever  since  his 
aversion,  seven  years  ago.    On  his  retam  to 
Wellington,  the  governor  came  to  me,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  altogether  astonished  that 
such  a  change  conid  have  taken  place  in  a 
barbarons  people  in  so  short  a  tim&    I  believe 
that  Christianity  Is  extending  itself  in  New 
Zealand." 
At  a  missionary  meeting  of  native  teachers, 


to  a  beathen  tribe  at  war  with  the  English. 
On  the  6th  of  Febmary,  1847,  they  set  out  on 
their  mission.  Knowing  that  it  was  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  thev  went  directly  to  the 
hostile  chie6,  preached  to  them  the  Gospel, 
and  endeavored  to  dissnade  them  from  their 
warfare  ;  bnt  on  their  way  to  the  third,  they 
waylaid  and  murdered.  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor 
alter  Ticitcd  the  tribe  by  whom  this  mni^ 
ms  committed,  and  had  an  interview  with 
the  chief.  After  a  number  of  addresses  on 
both  sid(«,  ao  agreement  was  made  between 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  bSialf  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
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nrarderod  men  beloDged,  ftnd  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  to  wfaom  the  mm-derers  belonged,  that 
tiiej  shoald  make  p««ce  with  each  other ;  Mr. 
T.  assuring  the  laller  that,  as  the  former  were 
ChristmoB,  they  would  not  seek  revenge.  Bat 
he  foond  Bome  difficult  ia  reetraioiog  the 
Christian  tribee,  tliey  were  so  indigQuit  at  the 
baseoeea  of  the  act  Two  other  native  teacb- 
era  offered  to  go  on  a  missioD  to  the  Baiae 
tribe.  One  of  them  being  dissuaded  by  hia 
friends,  reiJied  :  "  What  if  a  canoe  be  upset 
at  sea  T  Will  it  hinder  all  other  canoes  from 
going  to  sea  (br  fishing,  lest  th^  likewise 
ebwid  be npeet t  I  ahaligo  to Tonpo, because 
the  object  u  good — to  make  peace."  He  did 
go,  with  bis  atsomte,  and  they  were  well  re- 
in 1849.  an  inrtitntioo  was  commenced  by 
Bev.  Mr.  Borrows  at  the  Waimate  station,  for 
training  dp  natiTe  teachers.  The  institntitm 
opened  witn  five  pnpils,  and  the  hope  was  en- 
tertained that  it  wonld  prove  a  great  blesdng 
to  the  miaeioa. 

To  show  the  rqiid  growth  of  Christianity 
in  these  ialaods,  we  give  the  following  table, 
showing  the  nnmber  of  connntmicaots  in  the 
eastern  district,  from  the  year  1840,  when  the 
church  consisted  entirelv  of  natives  who  came 
from  the  Baj'  of  Islands,  principally  as 
teachers. 


Zealaad,  tlie  mission  has  been  pnt  under  Qk 
direction  of  a  Central  New-Zenland  ConiDdt- 
tee,  witi)  the  bishop  at  its  head. 

The  Church  MiasioDary  Kecotd  for  Ocbiber, 
1853,  contains  the  following  geaenl  view  of 
this  mission.  On  the  8th  of  Asgnst,  1811, 
Bev.  William  WilliaoH,  now  Archdeacoa  of 
New-Zealand,  received  his  instxnctions,  on  1m 
depEutnre  for  the  mission.  On  Ae  6th  oTAo- 
gnat,  1853,  the  archdeacon's  son,  Bev.  Leouri 
Williams,  received  the  instractioos  of  the  com- 
mittee on  his  departnre  for  the' same  miraoa. 
The  instmctions  delivered  Aag.  8,  162i.  ei- 
preasly  stated  that  there  was  not  a  angle  Chris- 
tian  convert  among  the  natives  of  Kew-Zn- 
land.  At  the  present  moment,  the  rennurtof 
heathenism  amon^  them  is  so  small  as  not  to 
interfere  with  their  being  pronounced  ■  Out 
tian  jfcople.  A  corresponding  inflaence  hu 
been  exerted  on  their  native  (disracter.    " — 


1840  . 

.   29 

1846  . 

.  1484 

1841  . 

.  133 

1846  . 

.  1688 

1842  . 

.  451 

1847  . 

.  1960 

1843  . 

.  675 

.1848  . 

.  2054 

1844  . 

.  946 

1849  . 

.  2893 

Here  we  have  illnstrated  the  &ct  st 


scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  proapecia  disconr- 
aging,  jet,  when  the  Gospel  fairly  gets  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  a  people,  however  des- 
perate their  CMC  mieht  seem,  its  progress  will 
be  r^id  ond  powertnl.  After  20  years'  labor 
in  New-Zeaknd,  the  number  of  communicants 
reported  wag  bnt  8,  and  they  were  all  at  one 
station ;  bat  bae  is  an  increase  in  ten  years, 
in  one  district,  from  29  to  2,893 1 

The  Committee,  in  the  report  for  1852,  state 
that  the  native  population  of  New-Zealand  is 
estimated  at  from  60,000  to  120,000 ;  that 
more  than  three-foortha  of  these  are  Protestant 
Christiana,  and  that  those  connected  with  Bo- 
manista  do  not  exceed  5,000.  The  rest  refuse 
to  join  any  Christian  party,  though  they  have 
laid  aside,  for  the  moet  part,  their  heathen  prao 
tices, .  The  number  of  natives  connected  with 
the  miaaioos  of  this  society  may  be  estimated 
at  50,000,  and  of  commnniconta  between  5,000 
and  6,000.  And  every  one  who  is  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  table  undergoes  a  strict  examina- 
tion, in  preeence  of  their  native  teachers  and 
neighbors. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  New- 


uibalism  is  extinct,  and  the  sanguinary  epirit 
that  gladly  availed  ileelf  of  eveiy  pretert  to 
break  ^seth  in  deeds  of  blood  is  Md.  1%e 
New-Zealanders  hove  exchanged  the  sprar 
and  club  for  the  plowshare  and  the  reapiDf 
hook ;  and  tribes  which  once  wasted  the  m- 
tricta  of  thar  neighbors,  ore  diligeoUy  on- 
ployed  in  CttlUvatin^  their  own,  Chrisliin 
Sabbaths  and  Christian  ordinances  are  ^ea^ 
rally  observed  over  the  island,  and  this  nWifflii! 
profession  is  inclosive  of  a  large  pnnmrtion  of 
gennine  godliness.  If  it  be  aeked  by  whtt 
means  this  change  has  been  accomjdiwd,  n 
answer,  by  the  preaching  and  t^cfaiDE  (^ 
"  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cracified ;"  and  GfldH 
promised  blessing  on  the  same,  ncvcrkbtf 
been  a  rapid  one.  Fifteen  years  bati,  tlie 
miun  portion  of  the  island  was  lybg  in  un- 
broken heatlienisin. 

The  following  statemeitt,  taken  from  a  leeent 
namber  of  the  "  Aostralian  and  New-Ze^»Di 
Qaaette,"  shows  what  has  been  done  in  a  si>)^ 
district : 

"Fonrteen  years  ago  the  natives  ofOtota 
were  amow  the  most  dreaded  classes  of  New- 
Zealand.  Their  leaders  were  Banpenlis  ud 
Bangihuata,  par  txcdUiux  the  two  meat  blood- 
thirsty  men  in  the  whole  islands ;  men  wStw 
whole  lives  were  literally  spent  in  aheddinf 
blood,  and  as  literally  in  driokbg  it,  f*  bw^ 
were  determined  cannibals,  and  gloried  in  wh«t 
is  now  the  shame  of  their  followers. 

"Mark  the  scene  at  Otaki  at  this  day.  ™ 
natives  have  built  a  church  80  feet  long,  36 
feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  Its  prinapw 
beam  Ihey  dragged  12  miles  ttom  lie  og™ 
of  their  forests,  the  choicest  tree  therein.  Tw 
pillars  were  brought  from  the  same  sjw*;  "g 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor.  ITie  clrnrM 
is  lighted  with  lancedeh^)ed  window  »"  « 
whidi  occupy  the  east  end.  The  rtim"' 
the  commmuon  table  ia  elaborately  carved  »? 
the  natives,  and  those  who  know  what  uwff 
skill  in  carving  ia  will  beams  out  mjV^ 
that  the  tabwnMle  wort  of  many  an  B«" 
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dniTch  is  greatly  infmcFT  to  tiiat  of  the  native 
cfaorch  at  Otaki.  For  the  grtxiDd  on  which 
the  chnrcb  Etaoda,  the  natives  are  indebted  to 
the  former  canaibal,  Te  Baaperaha,  who  died 
ft  Ghristiao. 

"  On  tiie  Booth  side  of  the  church  stands  the 
school,  eqnall;  substaiitia]  with  ii>e  cbnrch 
itself,  and  la^er  than  the  school  ia  Welling- 
ton. The  iostrnction  here  given  is  equal  to 
that  given  in  coontiT  places  in  England ;  in 
one  respect  saperiw,  for  the  natives  are  tangbt 
music,  of  which  thej  are  exceeding);  fond, 
"looking  forward  to  the  mvaio  lesson  as 


anScientlv  skilled  in  the  art,  as  taught  at  the 
Bishop's  Collie,  to  become  the  inBtnctor  of 
others. 

"  Bnt  the  native  bojB  are  widely  scattered ; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  west  side  of  the  choreh, 
stands  a  bocu^ing-honse  for  the  bop  attending 
the  scliool.  The  dining-hall — native  wwh  too 
— is  50  feet  by  25,  and  15  feet  high.  The 
building  contains  dormitories  for  100  children, 
who  will  be  received  in  this  establi^ment, 
educated,  clothed  and  ted.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  church  will  stand  a  aunilar  bnilding  for 
native  f^irls.  The  cost  of  Ibis  was  defray^  b; 
the  natives,  who  have  also  erected  the  whole, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  English  carpeoter. 

"  The  school  poasesBes  a  valuable  estate,  given 
by  the  old  cannibal  cfaiefe.  Of  this  estate  60 
acres  are  cleared  aod  thoroughly  drained ;  20 
acres  are  cropped  with  wheat,  and  another 
portion  with  potatoee.  The  establishment 
already  nnmbere  10  head  of  cattle,  fonr  iron 
plows,  and  fonr  teams  of  oxen ;  the  lads  being 
the  plowmen.    Portions  of  the  estate         '  ' 

dace,  and  pasture 
cattle,  and  70  horses.  The  cost  of  all  the 
buildings  is  betweoi  £5,000  and  £6,000,  of 
which  the  government  has,  at  dlBerent  timce, 
contribatedi  £2,000 ;  the  remainder,  as  weU 
u  materials  and  labor,  has  been  foond  by  the 
natives  themselves. 

"  One  of  the  most  enterprising  patrons  of 
this  establishmoit  is  the  former  savage  Bangi- 


haiala  himself,  who  has  sorrived  Te  Banperaha, 
his  partner  in  the  wholesale  elanghter  of  his 
species.     What  this  slaoghter  was  may  be 

t'ndged  by  one  instance.  Where  the  Canter- 
lury  settlement  now  stands,  30  years  a^o  stood 
a  Utfce  fxih,  peopled  by  a  numerous  and  hafipy 
popalation.  Ab  Eoglish  ruffian,  for  hire,  car- 
ried the  above  chiefs  and  their  forces  in  the 
hold  of  his  vewel  to  the  present  Ljttelton.  On 
the  pretence  of  trade  the  natives  were  thrown 
off  their  guard  and  become  an  easy  prey  to 
Te  Banperaha  and  his  followers,  who  did  not 
leave  a  man  alive.  The  women  were  carried 
into  slavery  or  eaten. 

"  On  the  voyage  back  the  ship's  coppers  were 
used  for  cooking  human  joints,  the  people 
being  slain  on  board  as  they  were  wanted.. 
The  ruffian  commander  of  the  EugUsh  vessel 
admitted  this.  Yet  from  those  very  chiela 
menUoned  as  the  leaders  of  this  fearful  slaugh- 
ter, and  from  their  followers,  have  sprung  the 
Otaki  church  and  schools. 

"  Many  of  oar  readers  will  remember  Pir^ 
hawau,  long  the  guest  of  Mr.  Halswell,  at  Ken- 
sington. 'That  man  was,  when  a  youth,  one 
of  Uie  perpetrators  of  the  horrible  massacre  we 
have  just  spoken  of.  He  was,  while  with  Mr. 
Halswell,  educated  at  the  British  and  Forei^ 
School,  through  the  ioSneuce  of  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
and  ia  now  a  pioneer  of  civilization  in  the  re- 

Sonsible  pest  of  chief  of  the  native  police  in 
e  Wellin^n  district.  The  above  progress 
of  civilization  among  savages  is  unparalleled  in 
history ;  but  those  savages  far  surpas  all 
others,  in  inlcllectnal  character.  Despite  the 
former  cruelties  of  the  race  toward  eacu  other, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Ncw-Zealander 
of  the  superior  ante — for  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct races — upon  whose  featnres  it  is  not  nn- 
mistakably  stamped  that  he  is  one  of '  nature's 
gentlemen.'  1'be  inferior  taste  are  the  abori- 
gines of  the  islands,  who  have  little  in  common 
with  their  superiors  t>efond  their  cunning  at 
a  bargain." 

The  following  tabic  gives  the  statistics  of 
the  misBioo,  as  tbej  speared  in  the  report  of 
the  society  for  1S53  : 
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43 
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SocnrTT  FOB  Pbofaoatino 
FoREiQN  Paiiis. — Thja  Socictjr's  first  tnisBioD- 
Biy  to  New-Zealand  was  sent  out  in  1839. 
Eight  arc  now  m^ntaioed  b;  an  annaal  graot 
or£l,000,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the" ' ' 
Since  the  appointmeot  of  the  bishop,  t 
ety  hsB  paid  £7,000  to  meet  an  equal 
given  b;  the  New-Zealand  Company  fbr  the 
permanent  endowment  of  Qk  cburch.  This 
grant  hita  been  the  means  of  endowing  three 
chaplains  in  perpetuity. 

Webletan  Missiomart  Societt.— 'Id  the 
Year  1819,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
had  a  jouoK  man  (Mr,  Samwl  Leigh)  station- 
ed at  New  South  WaJea.  Having  Buffered  in 
his  health,  he  was  advised  bv  Mr.  Marsden  to 
visit  New-Zealand,  which  he  did.  Ife  became 
acquainted  with  the  missionaries,  who  had 
been  introdnced  by  Mr.  Marsden ;  saw  the 
natives,  and  witnessed  many  horrible  scenes  of 
cannibalism ;  and  was  so  affected  with  the  ap 
pearanceofthings  as  to  cherish  an  ardent  desire 
to  commence  a  Wesleyan  mission 
countiT.  The  excellent  brethren  of  the 
Church  of  England  supported  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  project.  He  returned  home  to 
England ;  obtained  the  sanction  and  anthority 
of  the  exetttive  committee  ;  and  in  1821 
turned  with  Mrs.  Leigh  for  New-Zealand. 

At  the  rmuest  of  one  of  the  most  inflaential 
chiefs,  Mr.  Leigh  determined  to  fix  his 
dcnce  at  Mercury  Bay,  near  the  river  Thames, 
but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  tie  outbreak 
of  a  war,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  and  hie 
excellent  wife  were  under  the  neeessi^  of  re- 
maining for  some  time  at  the  Church  Mifsion- 
nrr  settlement,  where  they  employed  them- 
selves in  acquiring  the  language  and  instmct- 
ing  the  natives,  as  they  had  opportunity. 

Mr.  Leigh's  simplicity,  conrage  and  hard 
hood  eminently  fitted  nim  for  the  work  t. 
which  he  was  called ;  but  mere  natural  resonrces 
would  have  nttorly  failed  in  sach  scenes.  He 
had  faith  in  bis  Divine  Master,  and  in  his  gra- 
cious declaration,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alwny, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  *orld."  And  this 
was  his  strength  and  stay  when  human  forti- 
tude and  cndm^ncc  would  have  utterly  &iled 
him.  He  dared  their  pointed  muskets  ;  stood 
undaanted  while  clnhs  wore  sometimes  whirled 
around  his  head  and  spears  were  thmst  close 
by  bis  side,  and  felt  that  he  only  lived  from 
hour  to  hoar,  as  sustained  by  the  invisible  pow- 
er of  God.  Ho  mingled  with  the  people  in 
their  villages  and  hate ;  bartered  with  them 
for  animal  food,  having  been  fonr  months  with- 
ont  any ;  conversed  with  them  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar manner,  and  endeavored  to 
confidence  as  well  as  sonnd  the  depth  of  their 
superstitions.  At  length  he  was  joined  by 
the  brethren  Turner  and  White,  and  the 
whole  mission  party  proceeded  to  fVangaroa, 
on  the  north-east  coast,  and  north  of  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  where  they  were  received  with  op- 
parent  kindness  by  the  chief,  George.    This 


George  was  a  v^  notonoos  person.   Ib  tie 
year  1609  be  bod  cnt  ofi  the  ct«w  and  pis«h 

Cof  the  "  Boyd,"  a  fine  ship  of  five  bu- 
tons  bnrdeo  ;  on  which  occmiod,  at  katt 


ship  was  bomt  down  to  the  water's  edgt, 
Prom  this  time  George  had  a  lurking  fctr  of 
the  Enropeans,  tboDgn  for  selfish  pnrpoMs  be 
wished  l«  have  traffic  with  them,  even  to  tin 
extent  of  encouraging,  in  some  d^ree,  tbeir 
settlement  in  the  coontiT.  But  the  ragie 
idea  of  a  possible  retribution  ovcTtakin^  lu% 
made  him  distmatAiI,  overbearing,  andviDket; 
and  the  missionaries,  while  endeavonsfj  ta 
erect  tbeir  temporary  dwelling  by  the  »ii  of 
hired  native  labor,  were  sabjected  to  oA- 
less  trouble  and  annoyance.  He  came  ud 
drove  the  natives  avray ;  Qsed  ill-langnafe  Is 
Mr.  Turner  ;  threatened  to  levd  the  bwBe  tt 
the  gronnd,  and  said  it  was  his ;  bat  all  tUi 
ttirbalence  was  to  obtain  some  gift  or  grattiit;. 
Afterwards  three  tntades  wae  forcibly  tikcn 
away  by  s«ne  of  his  people.  Othas  obk  is 
canoea,with  fencing  timberfor  sale,  which  lb 


Another  of  the  chiefe  bronght  a  pig  for  which 

he  had  previously  received  payment ;  hot  be 

demanded  to  be  paid  again.     Mr.  Turner  did 

yield  at  first,  bnt  afterwards  gave  hini  a 

I  pot,  which  he  coveted,  when  be  cliiiMo 

another  article  also.    This  was  refused,  and  be 

fell  into  a  violent  passion,  dashed  the  pot  to 

;8,  followed  Mr.  Tumor,  who  was  leaving 

and  with  all  the  rage  of  a  fiend  pMnted 

his  mnsket  twice  to  shoot  him,  but  was  * 

strained  by  an  invisible  hand.     HowetM,  « 

Sished  Mr.  Turner  very  ronghly  about,  until 
r.  Hobbs,  the  assistant  mi^onary  came  tf- 
He  charged  them  with  the  design  of  making 
the  New-Zealandera  slaTes ;  and  said,  the  odIt 
thing  they  gave  him  was  Karakia  ("prajw") 

n  which  he  poured  the  greatest  contempt 

—  did  not  want  to  hear  about  Chridibe 
wanted  muskets,  powder,  tomabawks,  tohaccft 
and  the  like.  He  then  went  back  to  the  boW, 
and  threatened  to  kill  Mrs.  Turner  and  Ihew- 
vanis  ;  saying,  he  would  serve  the  wbirfe  BUfr 
sion  Family  na  his  people  had  served  the  crew 
of  the  "  Boyd-"  The  maid  screamed  with  W" 
ror,  but  Mrs.  Turner  preserved  her  compoeoKi 
and  when  the  excited  savage  bad  taken  sevfr 
ra!  articles  from  the  mission  store,  die  took 
them  back  from  him  with  calm  resolntioB,  MO 
felt  her  mind  kept  in  peace,  being  staved 
on  God.  After  a  wWle  the  storm  «"".  W 
sncb  scenes  often  occurred  daring  that  fi* 
month's  residence  at  Wangaroa.  0?*5"^ 
ing  the  missionaries  heard  that  the  he«B  " 
an  adjacent  tribe  had  killed  one  of  tbeir  <m 
slavffl,  and  were  preparing  to  eat  the  bo*. 
Mr.  Turner  went  down  to  S»  place, «»  ^^J" 
the  diiefe  ritting  roand  the  fire,  and  a^»ni»Q 
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glad  to  seQ  htm.  After  the  nsaal  aiilute  he 
went  towards  the  fire,  and  foand  to  his  horror 
&  baman  being  laid  &t  length,  and  roasting  be- 
tween two  logs.  He  told  them  that  his  heart 
was  ver;  sore  at  snch  a  si^ht ;  and  as  ^ilt  and 
shamo  were  evidently  depicted  on  their  coan- 
tcmuices,  he  made  use  ot  the  oppOTtanity  se- 
verely tA  rebake  this  coormity,  narniDg  them 
of  the  JQSt  judgments  or  Almighty  God. 

The  natives,  who  disliked  toil,  coald  Dot  be 
induced,  even  in  their  most  friendly  moods,  to 
bnild  a  achoaVhoase ;  and  therefore  the  mis- 
aionaries  were  cooteot  for  a  while,  in  their 
fine  climate,  to  collect  the  people  and  their 
children  in  the  open  air,  and  there  teach  them 
letters,  catechisms,  prajers,  and.  hymns.  Nor 
were  their  efforts  fruitless ;  for  many  of  the 
New-Zcalanders  have  doted  their  first  imprc^ 
sioQs  from  these  primitiYe  eiercis^.  Towards 
the  end  of  1824  the  mission  premises  we 
pretty  well  completed.  They  stood  upon 
jDttJn^  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  a 
beautifnl  vale,  throogh  which  ran  a  fine 
pentine  river  of  fresh  water,  before  emptying 
itself  beyond  into  a'  safe  and  commodions  har- 
bor. The  vale  was  bounded  by  bills  and 
mountains  of  almost  every  size  and  form,  gen- 
erally covered  with  excellent  pines,  many  of 
which  wwe  from  60  to  100  feet  to  the  lowest 
■branch,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  soil  of  tbe'valley  was  exceedingly  rich. 
The  missionaries,  havinr  purchased  the  land, 
iiad  built  a  good  wooden  house,  with  brick 
chimney — the  bricks  having  been  made  on 
the  prcmiBi^  and  the  lime  obtained  by  cal- 
cining cockle^ellB.  They  cleared  about  three 
acres  of  ground,  enclosed  it  with  a  log  fence, 
sowed  it  with  wheat  Eind  barley,  and  likewise 
set  out  a  good  garden  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees:  all  these  were  fbr  the  mission  families. 
Besides  this  the  missionaries  had,  with  their 
own  hands,  at  two  of  the  principal  vill^es, 
raised  buildings  to  the  honor  and  service  of 
Ood,  and  for  the  purposes  of  his  worship.  By 
this  time  the  natives  began  to  listen  with  i 
tention ;  the  children  were  learning  to  read 
their  own  language;  and  Mrs.  Turner's  girls 
began  to  make  progress  in  needle-work.  The 
little  settlement  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Btiind 
end  Tyerman,  the  deputation  of  the  London 
MiBsiosABT  Society,  by  whom  the  brethren 
were  greatly  cheered.  The  missionaries  bad 
been  instrumental  in  quelling  an  outbreak  of 
Jealousy  on  the  port  of  the  natives  in  their 


ship,  while  she  was  lying  off  the  shore,  and 
.>.__..    --,^j^„  y,pjp  (j^^    Prospects  of  i 
^med  to  be  opeuing  in  a  vny  pt( 


thereby  si 


ing  manner,  when,  all 

^tbered  aronnd  them. 

live  ontbreaka  took  place,  which  ended  in  the 

total  destruction  of  the  mission  premises  and 

property ;  and  the  eDspension  for  a  while  of 

tiw  mission  itself. 

About  this  time  an  English  ship,  the  Bler- 
tury,  had  been  token  and  plandered  by  tbe 
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natives  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  which  was  after- 
wards rescued  and  condocted  out  to  sea  by 
two  of  the  misaionariea.  The  nativea  were 
apprehensive  of  retribution  from  other  English 
vessels,  and  this  made  them  jealous  of  the  mis- 
sionariea.  The  chief,  Gteorge,  was  now  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  likely  to  die.  Hia  father  bod 
been  killed  in  the  affidr  of  the  Boyd;  and  it 
was  reported  that  Oeorge  bad  rcqQ^ted  the 
natives  of  Hokmnga.  in  case  of  his  death,  to 
come  and  strip  the  Wangaroa  We3lo3^in  mis- 
sionariea  of  every  thing  they  poasessed,  if  not 
to  kill  them,  as  utu,  or  "  payment,"  for  the  death 
of  his  father,  for  which  he  said  he  had  never 
received  satisfaction.  The  death  of  a  chief  is 
a  day  of  reckoning,  when  all  the  quarrels  of 
his  life  have  to  be  avengod.  These  sources  of 
imeasincas  made  the  more  wicked  natives  very 
overbearing  and  annoying.  'I'hey  broke  over 
the  mi^on  fence  and  committed  petty  de- 
predations on  the  property ;  and  on  being  rea- 
soned with,  proceeded  to  acta  of  violence  against 
Mr.  Tnrner  and  his  assistants,  assaulting  him 
with  ifpeara,  and  menacing  his  life.  Bnt  Qod 
protected  him. 

The  Church  missionaries  evinced  the  live- 
liest sympathy  with  their  Wesleyan  brethren  ; 
and  with  true  Christian  love,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Kemp  came  over,  and  uiged 
that  at  leaat  Mrs.  Turner  and  the  little  ones 
should  be  removed  to  one  of  their  settlements 
!br  a  season.  They  were  removed  accord- 
ingly to  Mr.  Kemp'a,  at  Kerikeri,  where  they 
received  eveiy  kindness  and  attention  j  but 
nothing  could  induce  Mr.  Turner  and  bis  fel- 
low-laborers to  forsake  their  posts.  For  a 
time  their  circnmstanccs  were  most  critical ; 
bnt  they  endured  hardness  as  good  soldieiG, 
and  repaid  evil  wiUi  good ;  till  at  length  the 
old  chief,  George,  sunk  under  his  malady,  and 
died.  The  people  npon  whom  had  devolved 
the  task  of  exacting  satisfaction  for  the  death 
father,  according  to  his  last  will,  assem- 
:o  deliberate,  and  for  that  purpose  ap- 
proached the  mission  premises ;  but,  after  they 
bad  spent  some  time  in  mutual  conference, 
they  agreed  to  accept  ti>e  blood  of  a  bird  as  a 
suflicieut  compensation.  One  of  the  party 
then  jumped  over  into  the  miffiion  premises, 
bore  off  a  duck,  and  killed  it  as  a  sacrifice  to 
of  the  chief's  father.  Mra.  Tomer 
and  tbe  children  now  retamed  to  Wangaroa, 
and  it  was  hoped  all  would  be  well ;  but  very 
soon  far  worse  troubles  arose.  The  valley  of 
Wangaroa  was  suddenly  invaded  by  Siungee, 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  New-Zealand 
chieftains.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1827, 
lie  the  mission  family  were  engaged  in  do- 
itic  worship,  they  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  For  several  days  alt  was  alarm 
and  confusion.  Canoes  b^an  to  drop  down 
(lu.  -iner,  bearing  the  nativea  to  tbe  varioos 
of  conflicL  Jjlarly  on  the  morning  of 
the  lOtb  a  party  of  natives  were  descried  by 
the  s»vant,  approaching  the  mission-hoose. 
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The  missionaries  had  hardly  time  to  put 
tlieir  clotbes,  when  tweotT  garages,  armad 
with  miujccts,  speara,  hatchets,  &e.,  entered 
the  mission-groand,  and  were  proceeding  to- 
wards the  house.  It  wns  demanded  of  tbem 
what  tiiey  wanted.  Otv,  the  chief,  aaid,  "  We 
ore  come  to  make  a  fight ;  your  chief  lias  fled, 
yonr  people  have  (eft, the  place,  you  will  be 
stripped  of  all  jour  property  before  noon ; 
therefore  i(Mt»ntly-4>egODe."  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  orders  to  his  party  to  commence  the 
wo^  of  spoiiation.  They  fired  several  gwis 
as  a  signal,  and  others  came  and  joined  them. 
Mr.  rorner  began  to  prepare  for  quitting 
the  place,  though  he  liugered  to  the  lost  ex- 
tremity, from  his  relnctance  to  leave  a  spot 
upon  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  labor 
and  care.  The  ostive  youths  who  had  been 
under  the  iosbraction  of  the  missionaries  were 
much  aianned,  and  ureod  a  soeedy  departi: 
b^ging  that  they  mignt  be  aliowoil  to  acct 
puny  the  family.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  mo 
ing,  when  alt  nope  of  remainin?  in  safety  i._ 
extinct,  the  sorrowful  and  aflrighted  household 
b^an  to  move,  saviQg  scarcely  anyliing  from 
the  wreck  but  the  clothes  tuey  wore,  and  a 
diange  or  two  for  the  children.  The  company. 
apart  from  the  native  young  people,  consisted 
of  Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Turner,  three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  an  infont  five  weeks 
old  ;  Luke  Wade,  the  assistant,  and  bis  wife ; 


hod  come  to  spend  a  few  weeiu  on  a  vi^t. 
Their  flight  was  most  perilous,  throneh  acrah 
and  fern,  drenched  with  heavy  uew, 
obliged  to  ford  the  river  with  (he  helpless 
children  in  their  arms.  Behind  were  blood- 
thirsty savages,  who  were  only  restrained  from 
murder  by  their  selfish  fears ;  and  all  around 
were  hovering  hostile  parties,  who,  from  vari- 
ous motives,  were  quite  ready  to  exterminate, 
in  this  time  of  excitement,  the  mission  house- 
hold ;  but,  looking  to  Uad  for  help  and  deliv- 
erance, the  fugitives  directed  their  steps  to- 
ward Kerikcri,  the  nearest  Church  settlement. 
As  they  went  on  they  were  met  by  one  of  their 
own  principal  men,  and  also  a  very  friendly 
old  chief,  JFare  Nui,  from  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
To  the  latter  Mr.  Turner  made  his  app^  for 
help  and  protection,  to  which  he  immediately 
responded,  aud  alt  the  group  moved  on  under 
his  guidance.  Twice  more  they  crowed  the 
river,  and  on  taming  a  sharp  bond  of  the 
channel,  all  at  once  they  come  upon  a  formid- 
able body  of  fighting  natives  from  the  Hokian- 
ga,  orderly,  compact,  and  ready  for  action, 
variously  armed.  Gut  chiefly  with  muskets  and 
bayonets.  They  were  headed  by  several  chie&, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  Paliumt,  long 
known  to  be  most  friendly  to  Eoropeans.  He 
caught  a  glance  of  the  missionaries,  and  loudly 
called  upon  hb  people  to  stop.  He  then  in- 
vited them  to  sit  down,  and  came  with  seveial 
of  his  principal  companions  and  rubbed  noees 


with  the  fugitives  in  token  of  fnendship  ud 
good-will.  After  some  words  of  eiptBDatioa 
between  the  several  chiefe,  they  lOTmed  ■ 
guard  around  the  mission  party,  and  tbca 
commanded  the  armed  band  to  march  fomud 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river;  thus  siwlber 
peril  was  pased.  The  travelers  then  ptonged 
into  the  woods.  Soon  after  they  were  met  b; 
a  part;f  from  Faibia,  consisting  of  tbe  Ber. 
H.  W'^Uliams,  Meaais.  Da^-is,  Bichey,  mi  ■ 
dozen  natives.  Tbe  ApMtle  Paul  at  "tie 
Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,''  tonW 
budly  have  more  fervently  thanked  ticd  ud 
gbdly  taken  courage,  than  the  Wesleyan  nut- 
sionartes  here.  From  these  excellent  poncos, 
and  at  Kerikwi,  where  they  soon  arrind.  tbn 
received  every  kindneBS  uat  sympathy  and 
Cbristioa  brotherhood  could  surest  On 
Tbatsday,  Jan.  IT.the^  removed  to  thePoiJua 
settlement,  where  they  remiuned  until  the  iw 
tain  of  the  ship  "  Bosoano,"  hearing  of  IM 
of  the  mission  party,  most  kindlj 
ofiiired  them  a  parage  to  Sydney ;  end  tba 
they  removed  to  the  colony,  and  for  a  wtule 
the  n:d39ion  was  suspended.  While  they  woe 
abedtered  at  Paihia,  the  Hokianga  party,  whon 
they  had  met  cm  the  lOlh,  proceeded  to  Wsn- 
garoa,  came  in  conflict  with  tie  pinndamrt 
the  misdon-honee,  who  belonged  to  SbDnen'i 
people,  drove  them  away  with  savage  my. 
and  seized  upon  the  remainder  of  the  bootv 
themselves ;  Danied  the  boose  and  ban,  witli 
the  wheat  crop  in  straw,  to  ashes ;  killed  the 
cattle,  goats,  and  poultry ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  body  of  Mra.  Turner's  infant  duld,  which 
bod  died  and  been  buried  there,  they  dog  vf 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  blaak^  oc 
wr^per  in  which  they  saf^HSaed  the  ttnder 
babe  bad  been  buried,  and  left  the  cberisbtd 
rcmams  of  this  little  one  to  moulder  on  tbe  ed- 
face  amid  the  other  monoments  of  this  sad  and 
desolating  outbreak. 

Pataone,  the  chief  who  interposed  oa  b*- 
half  of  Mr.  Turner's  fiamily,  and  shielded  tbem 
from  native  violence  as  Uiey  fled  from  Wan- 
garoa,  seems  never  to  have  been  easy  at  lbs 
removal  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year  182T,  be  to- 
nestl^  invited  them  to  retorn  ;  and  tber,  not 
wishing  to  entertuu  the  thought  of  GntUy 
'      ■    ■      '■  ■    ,vei7witlii^l, 

in  January,  1 
find  tbem  establishsd  at  ilanguagu,  oo  the 
river  Hokianga,  in  Patuone's  district  Tjiis 
locolitv  was  Bclocted  in  mutual  council  with 
tbe  Cburch  missionaries,  and  purchased  and 
pudfor  to  tbe  satis&ctionof  tbe  notivts.  T1>e 
soil  was  snitable  for  tbe  production  of  «och 
articles  as  were  needed ;  and  a  vessel  of  500 
tons  might  lie  opposite  within  100  yaidsuf  the 
premises. 

So  for  this  mission  bad  been  ooe  of  sotrow 
and  discouragement.  Ten  years  of  hard  tw 
and  danger  ood  been  paaed  tbroogh,  wd 
much  money  expended,  aod  y^t  iqi  to  tbe  yetc 
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1830,  there  seemed  to, be  do  vbible  reenlts. 
But  tfae  Taith  ot  the  miasioiiariea  iras  nnshak- 
£0,  and  they  were  reeoWed  to  persevere.  We 
no^T  come  to  a  turn  of  afTaira.  The  Gospel 
day  b<^^  to  dawn,  aod  the  glorious  light  has 
been  brightenlDg  erer  since.  Daring  the  year 
JBst  meoljoaed,  the  Datives  had  narrowly 
watched  the  brethren,  keenly  scnitinized  their 
temper  and  condact.  and  become  coovinccd 
Uut  they  were  real  friends,  who  onlywHight  to 
do  them  good.  They  now  began  to  bear  in- 
struction with  great  attention,  and 
their  superstitioDs.  One  of  the 
writ«e,  May  26th,  1834  :  "  On  the  iireceding 
Sabbath  the  native  chape!  was  crowaod  to  ex- 
ce^  and  great  numbers  had  to  ait  oaCaidc,  alt 
paQting  for  the  Word  of  Life.  Soch  w«a  the 
desire  to  get  there  in  the  evening,  that  tbey 
almost  traiapled  on  each  other,  and  some  of 
them  had  come  in  canoes  from  places  fort; 
miles  distant,  and  ansiety  for  salvation  ap- 
peared to  possess  A  great  proportion  of  this  to- 
leresliDg  multitude.  Their  earnest  singing, 
praters,  attention  to  their  classes,  and  other 
ordinances  of  religiop,  left  no  doabt  on  the 
minds  of  the  missionaries  as  to  their  sincerity. 
Id  reverential  behavior  in  the  house  of  God 
they  were  a  pattern  even  to  Baropeans ;  al- 
most every  Saturday  some  eminent  stranger 
woald  arrive,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  wonld  there  profess  his 
attachment  io  Christianity ;  wherever  mission- 
aries went  on  errands  of  mercy  to  the  sur- 
FOnnding  villages,  the  natives  were  all  ready 
to  rccdvc  them ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  a 
Klorions  work  was  breaking  forth  in  New- 
Ze^nd." 

Several  cbiels  and  other  natives  had  decla^ 
ed  in  favor  of  Christianity.  TawU  aod  Miti, 
the  former  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  snc- 
ocssful  warriors  in  the  land,  with  some  old 
ffray-headed  cannibaU,  were  sitting  "at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,"  ansioos  to  learn  and  ready  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  Yoriona  alterations  had 
DOW  taken  place  in  the  misaion  establishment 
M.T.  Hobbs  had  been  removed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  a  while,  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  to 
strcn^hen  the  work  there.  But  Mr.  Whildy 
and  Mr.  Wailit,  with  their  wives,  had  been 
sent  oat  to  New-Zealand  to  join  in  occn)rfing 
those  gracious  openings  which  now  seemed  so 
Domcroiis  and  promising ;  and  these  were 
joined  in  1836  by  Mr.  N.  Tumtr,  who  return- 
ed Grom  Van  Dieman'a  land  to  the  scene  of  his 


BuUer  were  respectively  appointed.  A  print- 
iag-prcas  was  employed,  □od«'  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Woon,  in  supplying  the  mission 
with  books  for  circulation. 

At  this  time  native  teachers  were  extensive- 
ly employed,  so  br  as  their  gifts  and  graces 
qualified  them  for  the  work,  initiating  mission- 
aiy  operatioDs  in  the  int^or  and  along  the 
coast.     They  were  visited  by  the  brethren  at 


the  head  stations  of  3hngunga,  Netmrk  and 
Katpara,  as  often  as  possible,  and  were  thos 
more  fally  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Jjxi. 
No  loss  than  five  deputations  camo  to  Uoa- 
gunga  and  Kaipara,  from  the  soath,  to  request 
missionaries,  bearing  tidinge  that  the  n^vei 
had  already  built  themselves  several  chapels, 
and  begun  r^nlarly  to  atsemble  and  wonhip 
God,  acciHding  to  their  best  knowledge. 

In  1839,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
throngh  the  British  Parliament  a  measure  for 
the  colonization  of  New-Zeaiand.  The  mia. 
sionaries  of  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  believing  that  some  of  tlie 
provisions  in  this  measure  would  compromise 
the  character  of  England,  by  violating  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ncw-Zcalanders,  and  pTOn 
detrimental  to  the  labors  of  the  missionaries, 
earnestly  entreated  the  committees  of  thow 
societies  to  petition  the  Parliament  against 
that  bill. 

In  1840,  the  Wesloyaa  Society  sent  six  ad- 
ditional missionaries  to  New-Zuiland,  in  the 
missionary  ship  IViton,  to  strengthen  the  older 
stations,  end  to  answer  some  of  those  calls  for 
new  stations: 

The  Rev.  /oAn  Btunfty  was  one  of  this  rein- 
forcement Having  been  eminently  usefat  in 
home  circuits,  he  otfere<l  himself  tbr  the  mis- 
sionary work  ;  and  in  March,  1839,  landed  in 
New-Zealand,  where  he  labored  with  great 
ceal,  diligence  and  enterprise,  until  June  26, 
1840,  when  he  was  drowned  by  the  upaetti^ 
of  a  canoe  in  the  Bay  of  Thames.  His  mis- 
sionary  career  was  snort  bnt  laborious  and 
selMenying.  He  was  the  first  Wesleyan  min- 
ister whose  life  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  the 
New-Zealand  mission. 

When  the  New-Zealand  mission  wb  oom- 
menced  at  Wangaroa,  there  was  no  written  or 
printed  beok  in  that  langmige.  In  a  compar- 
atively short  period,  however,  the  misnonvtea 
were  able  to  hold  conversaUons  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  form  schools  for  the  instmctioa  of 
the  children ;  and  they  were  cheered  by  the 
efiects  of  th«r  labors  soon  becoming  E^parent 
amcmg  both  youog  and  old.  In  1842,  toe  fol- 
lowing works  had  issned  from  the  misaion 
&,000  Scripture  lesons  ;  3,000  copies 
elementary  school-book ;  G.TOO  calA- 
chisms,  and  {H^yeis  and  hymns.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  missionaries  oeoapied  13  stations;  ■ 
there  were  3,259  pasons  in  church-fellowship, 
and  4,000  children  in  the  schools.  The  Bnt- 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  hod  also  sent 
out  15,000  copies  of  tiie  New-Zealand  Testa- 
ment from  England.  However,  neither  Uie 
liberality  of  friends  at  home,  nor  the  labors  of 
the  mission  press,  could  keiep  jtace  with  the 
prepress  of  the  natives,  and  the  iocreasing  de- 
'  '      teachets  and  ttooks.    The  natives 


appeared  dr^sed    like  Rentlemen,  and  sup- 
ported the  ctiaracter  by  their  behavior. 
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About  tho  middle  of  1842,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Selv>m  arrived  ha  Bishop  of  N'ew-Zealand. 
Ab  ne  yrea  kQono  to  possess  "  High  Church 
principlea,"  the  miasionaries,  especinlly  the 
Wealejaos,  foreboded  etil  from  the  possible 
rise  of  new  controversies  in  the  infuit  comi 
uity.  These  forebodings  were  too  soon  n 
ized ;  for  the  bishop  began  to  tench  and 
force  the  doctrines  of  baptismal  r^eneration 
and  apostolical  snccessioo,  as  Tiaderstood  and 
esplained  by  the  High  Church  party ;  thereby 
castiug  discredit  opon  all  ministers  not  epia- 
copally  ordained,  and  by  implication  denying 
the  validity  especially  of  the  pastoral  acte  of 
the  Wesleyan  mi^ionaries.  This  was  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  work  of  God.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Wesleyan  Society  and  the 
Ohnrch  brethren  had  labored  together  hither 
to, in  the  ntmost  harmony  and  love;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  W(»- 
lejan  missiooaries  were  compelled  to  act  on 
the  defcuBive,  Mainst  the  hostility  of  that 
church  which  tie  bishop  represented.  The 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  had  pnt  his  seal 
upon  their  labors,  and  they  could  turn  to 
thoosands  of  converted  Ncw-Zealanders,  res- 
cued from  cannibalism  and  sin,  and  say,  "  Ye 
are  our  epistlea."  Aa  tho  Wealeyan  flock  was 
disturbed  and  scattered  by  these  dissensions, 
the  Eev,  H.  H.  Hanson  Tnrton,  at  Taranaki, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  address  a  spirited,  yet 
Christian  remonstrance  to  Dr.  Selwyn  on  the 
subject,  in  three  letters,  pnbliahed  some  time 
afterward  in  one  of  tho  country  nowspapera. 
Tb««  was  no  great  amount  of  sympathy  with 
this  exelnaivism,  however,  ia  the  colony  gen- 
erally; and  as  mutual  difBcuitiea  multiplied, 
Dr.  Selwyn  acquired  jusler  views  of  the  WCs- 
leyan  cause,  and  these  ill-judged  and  divisive 
proceedings  were  gradually  atwited  ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  Weatening  that  blessed  bond  of 
attachment  and  respect  which  had  formerly 
onitod  both  societies. 

On  the  30th  of  March  1642,  the  Bev.  Jolm 
Wa/eriouM,  of  Hobart  Town,  the  General  Su- 
perintendent, was  summoned  to  his  eternal 
rest.  His  last  Bicknesa  was  brought  on  by 
expoeare  to  the  heavy  rains  of  Van  Dieman'a 
Land;  but  his  death  was  eminuitly  (di^ng 
and  triumphant. 

In  Kaipara,  two  circumBlances  of  a  most 
gratifying  character  have  lately  transpired, 
both  illnsUatiDg  the  value  of  Christian  missions. 
On  occasion  of  the  distressing  shipwreck  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  French  navy,  nearly 
200  persons  were  cast  naked  and  destitute  upon 
the  shores  of  New-Zealand,  about  thirty  mila 
to  the  north  of  Kaipara  Heads.  They  coo- 
stmcted  temporary  huts  upon  the  beacu,  and 
sent  out  a  party  in  quest  of  help,  which, 
after  two  days,  fell  in  with  a  few  natives  from 
Oharo,  who  received  them  kindly,  and  enconr- 
aged  them  to  send  for  tho  main  l>ody  of  sufierers 
to  refresh  themselves  at  the  Christian  village. 
Accordingly  they  came,  and  received  from  a 


people,  who  a  few  years  befim  would  tarn 
murdered  and  perhaps  eaten  them,  a  kiid  ud 
Christian  welcome.  The  Union  Jack  km 
hoisted  on  the  approach  of  the  part^,  vtA  the 
houses,  the  blan&ets,  and  the  provisioos  oC  Ik 
natives  were  placed  at  their  service  fotalHgt 
ten  da^,  until  arrangements  conld  be  made 
for  their  removsL  For  this  hospitality  tlie; 
neither  asked  nor  dc»red  a  recompense :  W 
the  LientenanlrGovemor  of  Nev-Zetludi 
knowing  how  largely  their  winter  etoKS  bad 
been  encroached  upon  bv  this  nuemected  de- 
mand, gave  them  his  hign  commendation,  ud 
a  handsome  present  likewise.  It  is  htqted  sod 
believed  that  the  unfortunate  Frenchraoiwaald 
carry  with  them  to  Tahiti  a  practical  lesm  A 
the  value  of  Protestant  missionary  Ubon, 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
men  that  these  newly  reclaimed  savages  b»e 
learned  to  care.  Concern  for  their  own  wmls 
has  taught  them  the  value  of  the  wab  uf 
others ;  and  their  own  experience  of  Goapd 
blessings  has  made  them  solicitous  for  the 
evangeBzation  of  the  world.  Few  miaaonai 
documents  possess  a  higher  interest  for  IM 
thoogbtful  mind  than  a  narrative  forwwded 
by  Mr.  Bailers,  of  a  misaonary  meeting  heW 
at  this  place.  About  300  natives  were  as- 
sembled. The  Lord's  Supper  was  cdebraltd 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  love-feast  on  Itesdsj 
morning  concluded  the  services.  Hondsyns 
~  "icupied  by  the  miasdonary  mcetjng,  at  «hleli 
_  J  native  speakers  bore  their  tealimonj  to  Ike 
value  of  the  Gospel,  and  u^ed  on  their  bM*l>- 
ren  the  duty  and  privilege  of  contributing  W 
the  Missionary  Society.  A  collection,  of  £13 
l>ore  witness  that  they  did  not  plead  in  rain- 
But  the  true  value  of  the  meeting  moat  not  k 
estimated  by  the  collection.  Thestrong  s««. 
the  co^nt  argnmente,  the  clear  perception  of 
Christian  duty,  the  unioa  of  purpose,  and  tks 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  thev  obligitioc^ 
to  British  Christians,  which  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  gavo  to  it  a  high  int- 
portance,  both  aa  a  troj^y  of  the  past  and  a 
pledge  of  the  future. 

■In  1845  and  184G,  the  gracious  spirit  o( 
awakening  that  spread  over  all  the  Weal^ 
stations  in  the  South  Sea,  visited  ab>  *' 
stations  in  New-Zealaud  ;  and  a  great  ertm- 
sion  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom  was  the  cM- 
sequence.  The  Wesleyan  InstitutionfortniB- 
ing  a  native  ministrr  was  establidied  in  l&W? 
making  the  second  of  these  institatioM  in 
New-Zeaknd.  And  aboat  the  sametiw  « 
eoll^  and  seminary  were  also  establiriiM  *> 
Auckland,  Uie  capita!,  for  the  porpoas  of  edo- 
eating  the  children  of  the  misaoosries  wbo 
ore  stationed  in  Australia,  New-Zc»lan4  »=" 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  ^ 

Neat  and  commodious  cbap^  w««  i"™ 
.-  all  .the  peopled  localities  around  the  prua- 
I«l  Blationa,  and  thns  those  staliooa  be««w 
cbcnita,  aa  in  England ;  native  yooog  "?'-''' 
great  nambers,  as  soon  aa  their  piety  «m  u>- 
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telligenoe  were  of  on  order  to  warmnt  snch  nn 
arraDgemcot.,  nere  sent  forth  among  their  hea- 
then cOQQtrymen,  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
led^  of  the  troth.  An  awful  earthquake 
which  happened  in  Wellington,  October  14, 
1848.  destrojin^  some  lives  and  much  property, 
was  the  meao!,  In  the  Divine  band,  of  greatly 
deepening  the  serious  iiopreseioos. 

Such  are  the  present  rcsnIU  and  aspect  of 
the  Nen-Zealand  mission.  It  is  a  tenitorv 
that  hsB  been  won  for  Christ  by  the  united 
eseKions  of  the  Weslejan  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land misuonorics.  To  the  Wcaleyans  espe- 
cially, it  has  been  a  sphere  of  unparalleled  toil, 
carried  on  for  33  years,  at  the  cost  of  several 
thooEBnds  A  year,  and  yet  yielding  glorious 
fruit-  The  fields  ore  "wnitennto  theharTeet," 
and  Christian  rc^iers  are  filling  their  anna 
with  the  sheaves. 

It  yet  remains,  to  be  seen  whether  the  abo- 
rigines will  be  borne  down  and  lost  under  the 
surging  tide  of  colonial  immigration,  or  who- 
ther  they  will  stand  like  a  rock  amid  it  alL 
Native  tribes  have  generally  disappeared  wheie 
mere  aggressive  or  commercial  colonization 
has  taken  place ;  bat  here,  where  cupidity  has 
received  a  check,  where  liie  clear  tincsof  right 
have  bMti  revealed,  where  the  native  mind  has 
beco  elevated,  and  the  trading  spirit  overawed 
by  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  Christian  in- 
fluence and  ^pliaaces,  the  results  may  prove 
more  cheering.  Wise  and  espericncra  men, 
such  as  the  senior  missionaries,  give  it  as  theat 
opinion,  that  the  slare  population  of  New- 
&alaod,  the  lowest  in  the  physical  scale,  will 
die  off  and  become  extinct ;  while  the  chieft^u 
families,  changed  in  their  habits,  and  raised  by 
religion  and  educational  training,  will  be  p[» 
served  and  increose,  partlj,  and  for  a  whil^  as 
a  separate  people,  and  then  perhaps,  ultimately, 
aa  ccmmingled  with  the  Europeans  of  tbo 
cooDtry. 

Theu  enpbonioos  bat  poor  laogua^  is  now 
impressed  with  great  Gospel  cooc^tions,  witfa 
words  that  sh^i  stir  the  hearts  of  geaerotiona 
yet  to  come.  With  tbem  the  Sabbath  is  "a 
delight  and  -honorable ;"  and,  notwithstanding 
the  nnmber  of  those  who  still  "  walk  according 
to  the  coarse  of  the  world,"  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  Uospel 
through  this  fine  and  interesting  country,  or  to 
prevent  it  &om  becoming  a  fair,  prosperous, 
and  OhrisUan  ]aad.—Barrafa  LifeofBtunby ; 
WeiUuan  Notices,  and  Annual  Ri^poris. — Bbt. 
W.  Boti^r. 

OUrBBAL  Tl^DLAB  VIEW.   . 
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NETOOB  :  A  Btatioo  of  the  London  Ub- 
siDDary  Society,  at  the  Eouthera  extremity  of 
HiiuioEt&D,  in  Uie  Travancore  lUstrict 

NOATANOAI:  A  sUUon  of  the  London 
MisioDBiy  Society  on  the  islaod  of  lUrotonga, 
one  of  the  Hervey  Idftndii. 

NtiABANTANG:  A  station  of  tJieWefr 
ley  an  Miasioaan'  Society  in  Sierra  Leone. 

NGAMOTU:  A  etation  of  the  Wcslejana 
in  New-Zealand. 

NICOMEDIA  :  An  ootstation  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armeaiaiis,  Bito- 
ated  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  bearing  the  sBma 
name,  etretchbg  oat  from  the  eoatern  extrem- 
ity of  the  sea  of  Uarmora,  about  50  miles 
east  of  Constantinople.  It  was  formerly  the 
capit&l  of  Bfthinio,  and  viae  also  the  residence 
of  CoDstantine,  and  several  of  hia  aaccesaora, 
at  least  during  a  port  of  each  year.  Hero 
Diodedsn  also  b^d  bis  conrt,  vhen  he  isued 
his  first  edicts  amunst  the  Christians,  and  hero 
the  horrid  work  of  persecution  firet  began. 
Population  30,000  ;  oi  which  6,000  are  Armc- 
itiiuiB. 

NINE  :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
k  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

NINGPO  :  One  of  the  five  porta  in  China 
open  to  Enropean  and  American  commerce, 
situated  in  Ut  29°  55'  K.,  ai4  long.  121°  22' 
£.,  on  the  river  Miu,  about  12  miles  from  the 
sea.  Several  societies  have  missions  there. 
(Sec  C/iijta.] 

NINA  TUBU-TABA  (KEPPEL'S  IS- 
LAND) :  One  of  the  remote  out-islands  of 
the  Friendly  feles,  occupied  by  the  Weslejans 
with  native  teachers. 

NINA-FOOU  (SAYAGE  ISLAND)  : 
This  island  is  about  130  miles  from  KeppeVs 
Island.  It  is  a  cinder  island,  every  portion  of 
it  bearing  marks  of  fire.  It  is  occupied  by 
native  teachers,  as  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society, 

NISBET  BATH  :  The  seat  of  an  esten- 
wve  district  in  Namaqualand,  South  Africa, 
occupied  by  a  miaaion  of  tlie  Wesleyan  Mis- 
wonary  Society. 

NOETH  AMERICAN  INDIANS  :  The 
American  Indians  of  this  day  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,— those  who  ore  now  partially 
civilized,  aud  IItc  in  a  somewhat  settled  state, 
and  those  who  are  yet  saviige.  They  ore  all 
the  remnants  of  once  powerful  naUous.  Some 
of  them  are  Ibnnd  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  some  in  Michigan,  bnt 
the  larger  portion  of  them  live  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  known  as  the 
"Indian  reservation,"  a  territory  lying  weat  of 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  between 
Eed  river  on  the  south,  and  Platte  river  on 
the  north,  being  abont  50O  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  sonth,  and  aboat  three  hundred  miles 
in  breadth  from  cost  to  west.  Here  are  col- 
lected together  the  remnants  of  the  Chickasaws, 
Ohoctaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Cherokees,  Osa- 
ges,  'Wyandots,  Putawatomics,  Weaa,  Piankc 


shaws,  Feorias,  Kiskafikias,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
ways,  SLawnccs.  Kansas,  Ddaware8,Kicka^»as, 
lowas,  Poxes  and  Sacs,  Oloes,  and  Minouriffi. 
Immediately  north  of  the  reservation,  the  Onu- 
has.  and  same  other  tribes  have  an  uncertain 
abode.  And  as  we  look  up  to  theMinncsoli, 
and  to  the  north  and  nest  of  that  territory,  we 
shall  find  the  Sioux,  the  Ojibwas,  aud  othas. 
And  farther  west,  to  the  Rodij  monntains.  aod 
over  that  barrier  to  Oregon,  and  then  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  out  through  the  northern  and  w(£t- 
em  parts  of  Texas,  we  sha!!  encounter  msny 
savage  tribes  where  property  and  life  ironid 
not  yet  be  safe.  Most  of  t£e  Indian  tribes 
now  living  on  the  reservation,  onee  lived  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  some  of  then  ia 
the  Atlantic  States,  It  was  supposed  that  tlie 
interests  of  these  States  demanded  their  remo- 
val, and  it  was  ni^cd,  and  finally  carried  by 
the  General  GovemmeDt.  It  iras  a  hard  cam 
and  the  right  of  it  has  been  very  jnstiv  ques- 
tioned. It  has,  however,  been  overruled  for 
good. 

MISSIONS. 
pRESBTTBMAM  Bo.iiii).^ — An  Indian  MicsioD, 
under  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  CborrIi,w83 
commenced  in  1833,  by  the"  Western  Foreiea 
Missionary  Society,"  and  establidied  among  tte 
Wcas,  a  small  band,  of  not  over  two  or  three 
hundred  persons,  who  occupied  a  part  of  there- 
servat ion,  near  its  northern  oonndarv.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Kerr,  and  the  Rev.  Wells  BushiuJl,  m3 
their  wives,  with  several  tcacbers,  both  male  and 
female,  labored  here  in  a  faithfal  and  ^If-dcnr- 
ing  manner,  and  much  good  was  accoaipliflieu- 
But  another  denomination  established  a  wia^ioa 
in  a  small  kindred  tribe  near  by,  and  it  ivas 
thought  expedient  to  relinquish  this.  At  the 
present  time  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missioasof 
the  Presbyterian  Church  have  missions  amoeg 
the  Chickasaws.  ChnctawB,  Creeks,  and  Benii- 
noles,  who  occupy  the  sonthern  part  of  the  re- 
servation ;  the  lowas  and  Sacs,  near  Ibe  nortli- 
cm  part ;  the  Omalios  and  Otoes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Council  Bliiffe,  en  the  Missouri  river;  iwt 
some  bands  of  the  Cbippewos  and  Ottawas,  on 
the  Grand  and  Little  Traverse  Bays,  inMiclii- 
gan.  The  Iowa  and  Sac  Mission  is  the  diksl 
on  this  list,  having  been  established  ia  If^b. 
At  that  time  the  lowas  numbered  abMil  1100 
souls,  aud  the  Sacs  abont  500.  Ti"^  i'*^ 
decreased  since  that,  owing  principally  to 
intemperance,  which  has  growu  upon  themft** 
their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  from  whoci 
they  are  separated  only  by  the  Missouri  river. 
Still  the  missionaries  have  prosecuted  Ibeu 
workaoiong  this  people,  and  done  good,  thco|h 
in  the  face  of  ^reat  discoBragemenls.  The 
language  of  the  lowas  was  rcdnccd  to  writing 
■    1843,  when  a  graBimar  '^'s  prepatwi^^po^ 


of  the  Scriptures  transhitcd,  a  hymn-boofc. 
iOBie  elementary  works  prepared  ""dpr 
lished.    It  is  deemed  however  most  eipcdif 


and  pob- 


to  teach  the  natives  English  at  once,  and  Ibis 
give  them  access  to  the  whole  range  of  our 
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litorfttnrc.     la  1846  ft    boarding-echool 
cetablished,  whicb  cootiDaes  in  operation. 

Next  in  date  is  the  niissioa  amoag  the 
Chippuwa  and  Ottaira  tribes,  in  the  State  of 
MielngaD.  Thb  mission  was  commenced  in 
1838,  bj  the  Bev.  Peter  Doughertj.  A  church 
was  organized  in  1843,  to  which  over  thirty 
natives  luve  been  admitted.  Tito  stations  are 
now  occupied  by  this  mission,  one  at  Great 
TrsTer^ie  bay,  where  a  amoll  board!  og-sciiool  is 
established,  and  the  other  at  Little  TraTerse 
bay.  wlierc  (here  is  a  Nourishing  day-scliool.  A 
further  notice  of  this  mission  will  be  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

Tbe  mission  among  the  Creek  Indians  was 
next  established,  and  was  commenced  in  1842, 
by  the  Ber.  Itoberl  M.  Lougbridge.  Tbe 
Creek  Indians  number  over  20,000  sools,  and 
tbe  district  of  conntry  which  they  occupy  lies 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  directly  west  of  tbe 
State  of  Arkansas,  between  the  Choctaw  dis- 
trict on  the  south,  and  tbe  Cherokee  on  the 
north.  Missionaries  bad  been  sent  among  this 
people  in  former  years,  by  diflereot  societies, 
bnt  their  labors  uot  being  altogether  accept- 
able they  left  the  conntry,  and  for  several 
years  no  missionair  had  resided  in  the  Creek 
nation.  Mr.  Longhridge  spent  some  months 
in  1841  and  1842.  in  visiting  the  leading 
chiefs  of  tlie  nation,  explaining  fully  bis  object, 
and  securing  their  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion. The  result  was  a  written  agreement 
signed  by  both  parties,  in  which  the  chiefs 
agreed  on  their  part  to  allow  him  and  others 
free  access  to  the  people,  to  teacb  them,  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  granting  hinds  for  all  ne- 
cessary mission  premises,  &<:.,  Ur.  Loughridgc 
engaging  for  himself  and  others,  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  government  schools, 
nor  with  the  national  affairs.  Mr.  Longbridge 
then  returned,  and  in  the  early  part  of  16.13, 
went  on  with  his  wife.  He  was  most  cordially 
receiTcd  by  the  natives,  and  was  soon  settled  in 
bis  new  home.  A  chnrcb  was  organized  in 
Jannarv,  1845,  and  a  boarding-scbool  was 
establisned  in  the  same  year.  A  second  station 
vas  flamed  in  1848,  nnd  a  large  building 
erected  for  a  boonling-schooL  The  whole  mis- 
rionary  work  in  the  Creek  nation  is  in  snccess- 
ful  proftrns. 

Tbe  mission  unbag  the  Cboctaws  is  Dcxt  in 
date.  Tbe  Choctaw  people  are  perhaps  more 
like  a  Christian  nation  than  any  other  Indian 
tribe.  Missions  were  commenced  amone  them 
by  the  American  Board  in  1818,  while  they 
were  living  east  of  tbe  Missi^ppi  river,  and 
one  of  their  early  missionories,  the  Rev.  Al- 
fred Wright,  a  Presbyterian,  has  bnt  rceenlly 
gone  to  bis  rest.  The  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  Cboctaws,  though  somewhat  hin- 
dered for  a  time  by  tbeir  removal,  has  advanced 
until  they  bavu  now  a  regular  civil  government. 
a  written  cooetitution  and  taws,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  schools.  Tbe  mission  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  to  this  nation  grew  out  of  an 


offer  by  their  National  Conncil  to  transfer  to 
tbe  Board  an  important  school  called  "  Speo- 
cer  Academy,"  which  was  established  in  1842, 
and  tbe  transfer  was  cKcted  in  tbe  summer  of 

1845.  In  tbe  spring  of  tbe  next  year  a  mia- 
sionary  and  his  wife,  with  one  female  teacher, 
commenced  operations  there.  In  1847,  a 
cburcb  was  organized  there,  and  both  chnTCb 
and  school  arc  in  successful  operation. 

The  mLsaion  among  the  Otoea  and  Omabaa 
stands  next  in  dat£.  The  Otocs  ore  divided 
into  six  bands,  and  number  abont  1,160.  Tbe 
Omahas  number  about  100  less.    It  was  in 

1846,  when  the  Bev.  Edmund  McKinney  and 
his  wife  removed  from  tbe  Iowa  stafion  to  tbe 
vicinity  of  Conncil  BluOs,  on  tbe  Missonri 
river.and  commenced  a  school  for  tbe  children 
of  these  tribes,  with  some  scatterinf^  Pawnees, 
Puncas,  and  half  breeds.  A  buildmg  for  the 
mission  premises  wag  completed  in  1848.  It  is 
yet  the  day  of  small  things  with  this  missioD, 
but  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised. 

A  mission  among  tbe  Seminolcs  was  com- 
menced in  184S,  and  is  an  off'-shoot  from  tbe 
Creek  mission,  in  which  territory  the  Semi- 
nolcs now  reside.  Mr.  Loughridgc  visited  this 
tribe  in  1846,  and  the  experiment  of  a  mission 
was  attempted.  There  are  many  obstacles  in 
the  way.  especially  aa  this  feeble  remnant  of  a 
once  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  consider  them- 
selves more  deeply  injured  by  the  white  man 
than  most  others.  At  tbe  same  time,  they 
have  no  school  funds,  and  arc  generally  poor 
and  discouraged.  One  fact,  however,  is  pecu- 
liarly encouraging :  one  missi(»)arj  tcocha', 
Mr.  John  D.  Boms,  is  himself  a  Seminole  In- 
dian, and  has  been  laboring  among  bis  people 
faithfully  for  several  jicais. 

The  Chickasaw  mission  is  tbe  last  that  has 
been  planted  among  the  Indiana  by  tbe  Pres- 
byterian Board.  This  mission  was  resolved 
upon  in  1S49,  but  did  not  go  into  operatira 
until  1852.  Two  stations  in  this  tribe  are  oc- 
cupied, but  the  results  can  hardly  be  lodced 
for  at  this  early  doy. 

The  complete  returns  of  these  Indian  mis- 
sions, as  staled  in  the  Iteport  of  1854,  ore : — 
S  ministers  of  the  (ioapel ;  58  male  and  female 
assistant  missionaries,  of  whom  four  are  na- 
tives—teacbeis,  farmers,  the  wives  of  miadon- 
aries,  &c. ;  96  communicants ;  and  517  schol- 
ars, mostly  in  boarding-schools. 

For  the  support  of  these  missions,  the  som 
of  ^3,457  was  expended  in  the  year  ending 
May  1, 1853,  a  part  of  which  was  on  account 
of  Uie  bnildings  {at  the  Chickasaw  and  Otta- 
wa boarding-Bchoole.  The  sum  of  £2.^,240 
was  received  from  the  government  in  oid  of 
the  schools,  being  mostly  mpneys  appropriated 
to  this  object  by  the  Indians,  out  of  their  an- 
nuities. This  leaves  a  little  more  than  $20,000 
09  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  tbe  canso  of  miiiaions  among  the 
Indians. 

The  foregoing  narrative   shows  that  the 
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boardin^-echool  a^tem  bas  been  largely  adopt- 
'  '    "  "  ■  ■   n  that  haa 

It  involves  a  considerable  expenditni 
monej,  for  buildings,  tbe  mpport  of  teachers, 
food  and  clothing  of  scholars.  This  consider- 
ation will  alwap  prevent  the  establishment  of 
Bnch  schools  in  all  tribes  alike.  Some  of  the 
tritKS  are  verj"  poor  ;  others  are  not  willing  to 
appropriate  their  annnities  for  this  or  any  other 
good  object.  No  part  of  the  missioaar;  work, 
moreover,  requires  so  large  an  amount  pf  care 
and  labor,  on  the  part  both  of  tbe  tnissioDaries 
and  of  th^  executive  officers  of  the  Board,  io 
providing  eapplies  of  every  kind  for  'large 
bmilies,  liviog  far  in  the  interior  of  the  west- 
em  wilderness.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  tai- 
niah  all  the  different  kinds  of  food,  clotiiing, 
and  domestic  service  required  hj  a  hoosehold 
of  150  inmates,  at  a  place  far  distant  from 
markets,  stores,  and  the  usual  conveniences  of 
civilized  life.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing  to  keep 
all  the  accounts  of  such  purchases,  with  d 
voucher  for  every  item,  however  minute.  Yet 
with  all  this  complex  and  difGcnlt  labor,  and 
with  the  more  serious  discouragements  of  the 
impaired  health  of  many  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  of  too  frequent  changes  of  scholars  and 
teachers,  the  system  of  board  ing-scbool  instruc- 
tion is  nevertheless  attended  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Indians — making  it  well  worthy 
of  adoption,  as  a  part  of  missionary  agency. 
The  scholars  in  these  institutions  are  trained 
np  under  Christian  influence,  instruction,  and 
example.  They  live  in  the  missionarv  house- 
bold,  end  are  elothedjplainly  but  comfortably, 
irfter  our  fashion.  Tno  boys  are  taught  to 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm  ;  the  girls 
to  knit,  sew,  and  attend  to  the  common  duties 
of  housekeeping.  They  are  tanght  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  usual  branches  of  com- 
mon-school learning.  They  are  assembled 
morning  and  evening  at  family  worship,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  they  unite  together  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctnary.  Thus  they  are  in 
training  for  tbe  duties  of  life  under  the  hap- 
piest circumstances.*  Many  of  them  have  al- 
ready become  the  subjects  of  divine  grace.  A 
few  are  already  looking  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry ;  some  are  already,  and 
otliers  probably  will  be  teachers ;  others  still 
will  occupy  posts  of  influence  in  their  reepco 
tive  tribes,  as  magistrates  or  conncil-men.  The 
boya  will  grow  np  to  revere  the  laws  and 
etitotiona  of  civilized  society ;  the  prls,  to  >„ 
ert  a  hallowed  influence  in  the  domestic  circle 
as  Christian  daughters,  wives  and  mothers.  Ii 
all  this  wo  see  principles  or  elements  of  civili 
zation  of  a  bigb  order — the  beginnings  of  t 
Christian  life  in  the  wildcmesi— the  dcecrt 
blossoming  as  the  rose. 

The  happy  influence  of  these  mifsi 
Indians  may  tie  shown  by  an  example.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Eev.  Pcler  nougherty,  on  leav- 
ing the  seminary  at  Princeton,  went  among  the 


3bippewa  and  Ottawa  Indians  in  the  nti^b^ 
hood  of  Qrand  IVaverse  Bay,  on  lake  Midii- 

Jan.  He  found  them  living  in  a  sad  condiliim, 
welling  in  small  bark  hnta  or  wigwaiskpoa- 
'  clad,  and  deriving  a  precarious  sntniEieiin 
im  Ashing,  making  sugar  from  tbe  najde 
tree,  and  the  cultivation  of  little  fields  of  Indua 
by  the  women.  They  wtre  eipoMd,MW- 
over,  to  the  pernicious  arts  ofthewbisky-tridff, 
-'■ "  reaped  the  greater  part  of  their  small  •il- 
ea. They  were  thus  fast  traveling  oa  fln 
road  to  extinction. 

Mr.  Dougherty  mingled  freely  with  this  poO' 
people,  and  gained  their  confidence  and  good- 
will. He  bnilt  a  small  log'^abin  for  buaaelf 
and  another  for  a  Bchool-faonse,  doing  most  of 
tbe  work  with  bis  own  hands.  Ee  then  tat^t 
the  children  during  the  week,  and  preached  to 
as  many  as  could  be  collected  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  some  months  he  retnmed  to  his  frieoi 
on  a  short  visit,  and  was  accompanied  back  by 
his  wife,  who  did  not  hesitate  at  the  call  « 
duty,  to  eschange  the  comforts  of  refined  Cbrit 
tion  society  for  a  home  among  the  children  of 
the  forest.  Gradually  an  impression  was  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  One  family  afto' 
another  was  induced  to  build  small  cabins  of 
rongh  logs,  near  the  dwelling  of  their  misioo- 
arj ;  little  fields  were  opened  and  fenced ;  fruit 
trees  were  planted,  and  vegetables  raised  in 
the  gardens.  A  suitable  church  building  w»s 
erected,  with  a  aweet-toned  bell  to  call  the  wm- 
shipers  to  the  house  of  God.  The  unwonted 
sight  of  a  Christian  village  appeared  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay. 

1'he  means  of  grace  administered  in  this  hmn- 
ble  village  were  followed  by  the  inflnentw  rf 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  hopefnJ  conversions  among 
his  Indian  congregation  cheered  the  heart  of 
the  missionary.  A  church  was  organized  id 
1843,  and  to  its  communion,  at  dtfl««nt  tinm 
over  thirty  of  the  Indiana  have  been  admitlrf 
after  receiving  Christian  '  baptism.  Some  of 
thfse  have  finished  their  earthly  course,  in  li* 
enjoyment  of  a  good  hope  through  grace,  snd 
they  are  now  at  rest  with  Jesus.  Sorely  w 
doubt  can  he  entertained  as  to  the  beoiga  in- 
fluence of  this  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  lore 
Its  fruits  are  beautiful  here,  and  in  the  worW 
of  glory  tb(7  will  be  forever  perfect    ' 

The  christianization  of  these  Indians  *»^ 
lowed  by  their  civili^tion.  Of  this  a  maitod 
proof  is  now  to  be  mentioned.    The  land  own- 

Eied  by  the  settlement  on  Grand  Travfsw  B*7 
ad  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  former  win 
to  the  Uovernment,  and,  being  a  rfflerva^^ 
it  was  not  yet  in  market.  Mr.  Dongtey' 
Indians,  aa  mey  may  be  cidled,  in  distinction 
from  the  nnevangelized  part  of  thesame  '>^* 
were  nowansioua  to  obtain  land  for  permanrtj 
possession  and  improvement,  so  that  tbeyiflW* 
have  a  aettled  dwelling-place,  and  leavrfw 
froitsof  their  labor  to  their  children:      i  _ 

They  were  the  more  encouraged  toliaoe 
tills,  by  the  wise  and  liberal  legisls'fciB  " 
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the  State  of  Michigan,  giving  to  the  lodi&DS 
the  rifthta  ot  citizenship.  After  lon^  con- 
sideration bj  the  Indians  and  their  miBsion- 
ary,  and  no  Bmali  decree  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  EiecntiveConiraitt«i  of  the  Board, 
mclnding  repeated  references  to  tbo  Indian  De- 
partment at  Washington,  it  was  eventually 
deemed  bast  that  they  should  remove  from 
their  first  settlement,  purchase  small  trada  of 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  thns  be- 
gin lifti  anew.  Thej  had  carefully  husbanded 
their  small  annuities  and  earnings,  and  some 
of  them  were  able,  in  1852,  to  purcbaae  little 
tracts  of  forty,  sixty,  or  eighty  acres  each,  to 
which  they  have  now  removed,  and  they  are 
hard  at  work  clcarijig  their  lands,  and  putting 
np  their  booaes. 

It  ia  gratifying  to  add,  that  they  were  most 
anxious  to  have  their  benefactor  accompany 
them  to  tJieir  new  abode.  A  memorial  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  Committee,  siEucd  by  a 
large  number,  requesting  that  Mr.  Doughty 
might  be  traosferrcd  to  their  new  settlement 


He  ia  now  there,  poraDing  his  work  nnder  new 
and  more  hopeful  circumstances.  It  has  be- 
come expedient  to  form  a  small  boarding-school, 
as  the  umiiies  are  now  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart ;  and  two  more  stations  have  been 
occupied  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  where  inter- 
estit^  day-schools  are  supported. 

This  narrative  exemplifies  the  working  of 
our  Indian  missions,  and  shows  clearly  the  re- 
sult to  which  they  directly  tend.  Their  aim 
ia  to  save  the  Indiana  for  thia  life  and  the  life 
to  come.  They  promote  their  civilization,  and 
thna  fit  them  to  become  eventually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try,— who  can  have  a  better  right  to  be  en- 
rolled aa  not iM  citizens  nnder  our  government  ? 
And  they  point  their  minds  to  that  life  and 
immortaUty  which  the  Uospel  alone  brings  to 
light  What  has  been  accomplished  among 
these  bands  of  Chippcwas  and  OtUwas,  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  hope  to  aee  accomplished  among 
all  the  Indian  tribes. — Rsv-  J.  Orbenleaf,  and 
Lomi*'*  Manual  of  Missions. 
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AjfERiCAM  Banm  Hissiohakt  Union. 
The  history  of  tiiese  missions  is  bo  Mended 
witb  tbe  clunging  fortunes  and  declining  des- 
tiny of  the  Indian  race,  that  it  can  be  fully 
narrated  only  with  conuderable  difBculty,  and 
At  a  length  greater  than  is  compatible  with 
the  iimiis  of  thia  sketch;  These  missions  were 
formerlv  established  in  portions  of  the  country 
from  which  the  Indians  have  long  Bince  disap- 
peared, and  are  now,  with  a  single  exception, 
concentrated  in  that  territory  lying  westward 
of  the  states  of  Miffionri  and  Arkansas,  which 
is  the  home  appointed  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment fur  the  feeble  remnants  of  this  once 
powerful  race. 

In  the  astnmn  of  1817,  Bev.  Isaac  McCoy 
WRi  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 


the  General  Convention,  a  missionary  among 
tbe  Indians,  at  that  time  Bcattered  in  great 
numbers  over  many  of  the  states  and  along  the 
entire  western  frontier  of  tbe  United  States. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  received, 
he  repaired  to  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash,  then  one  of  the  remotest 
settlements  of  the  West  In  the  r^ion  lying 
around  this  military  establishment  were  the 
Miamies,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Putawatomies, 
and  the  Ottawas — tribes  speaking  substantially 
the  some  tangnoge,  and  existing  in  the  same 
social  condition.  In  the  relations  then  exist- 
ing between  the  two  races,  ho  found  these 
people  exceedingly  averse  to  everything  bo- 
longing  to  white  men.  After  many  persever- 
ing ei^rta  ha  was  able  to  conciliate  theur  good 
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will,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  collect 
smaJI  Ecbool  or  native  children  to  be  boarded 
.  and  ioslmcted  in  his  own  family.  In  1820  the 
Bchool  contained  48  pnpits,  and  had  become 
instrumental  in  establishing  relations  of  cons- 
cience between  the  misGionary  and  several 
chiefe  of  the  tribes.  In  1822  the  station  wos 
removed  200  miles  westward  to  the  borders  of 
Michigan,  to  a  spot  situated  far  from  any  set- 
tlement of  white  men,  and  which  dow  received 
the  name  of  Carey,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
English  missionary  at  Serampore.  Two  as- 
sistants were  now  added  to  Uie  mission,  and 
the  school  was  the  means  of  gathering  a  little 
community  in  which  the  arts  of  civifiied  life 
b^an  to  be  practiced,  and  the  inlinencea  of 
Christianity  were  cierted.  The  members  of 
the  church  were  now  30  or  40  in  number, 
many  of  whom  were  ludians,  and  the  pnblic 
worship  mdntained  by  the  missionaries  often 
drew  together  largo  companies  of  the  Puta- 
watomics,  who  alone  had  hitherto  evinced  any 
interest  in  the  a^ncies  of  the  mission. 

The  Oltawas,  who  haJ  opposed  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries,  soon  began  to  relax  their 
hostility.  Two  pupils  from  that  time  were 
sent  to  the  school  at  Carey,  and  their  chief, 
Noonday,  offered  a  tract  of  GOO  or  700  acres 
of  land  to  the  mission,  in  case  a  missionari 
could  be  sent  to  the  settlements  of  his  peopli 
on  the  Grand  river.  The  proposal  was  ac 
oepted,  and  a  new  station  established,  which 
was  condudod  for  a  year  by  different  members 
of  the  mission  at  Carey ;  but  in  1826,  on  the 
arrival  of  other  missionariea,  Mr.  McCoy  tem- 
porarily removed  his  family  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  immediately  founded  a  school  and 
the  other  agencies  usually  connected  with  a 
mission  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives. 
This  station  received  the  name  of  Thomas,  and 
in  1827  it  was  placed  by  the  Board  under  the 
charge  of  Bcv.  Leonard  Slater,  who  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  McCoy  re- 
turned to  Carey.  This  station,  however,  was 
ah^ady  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  Puta- 
watomies,  who  bad  oSercd  that  field  of  the  ear- 
liest missionary  effort,  entirely  disappointed  tho 
hopes  wliich  had  boon  cherished  in  their  be- 
half. They  yielded  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  the  white  men  who  came  to  them, 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  government,  and  ceased 
to  practice  the  rudimenla  of  civilization  which 
tbey  bad  learned  from  the  missionaries.  In 
these  circumstances,  in  1829,  Mr.  McCoy  and 
his  associates  removed  toThomas,  leaving  oniy 
a  single  missionary.  Rev.  Mr,  Simerwell,  to 
teach  the  school  and  preach  to  the  chorr^  at 
Carey. 

The  OttawBs  at  this  time  prsented  a  much 
more  inviting  field  of  philanthropic  labor. 
Their  chiefe  were  more  intolligent,  and  their 
eettlemenla  were  further  removed  from  the 


Hx  female  asustants,  who  were  engaged  in  in- 
stractinK  the  Indians  around  them  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  the  mdimenta  of 
useful  knowledge.  Bnt  the  labora  of  the  mis- 
were  at  this  time  too  much  directed  to 
acre  outward  improvement  of  tbc  p«){^ 
and  its  members  soon  felt  the  imporlanra  oi 
addressing  themselves  more  directly  to  their 
religions  welfare.    For  this  purpose  new  pro 


eionariea,  a  superintendent  of  the  form,  and  I 


the  character  of  the  people  b^on  to  improre, 
and  in  1832  several  of  tliem  gave  evidence  of 

Eiety,  aod  were  received  into  the  chnrth  It 
aptism.  Ajnong  these  earliest  convote  ra 
Noonday,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  who  had  in- 
vited the  missionaries  to  come  among  ibem, 
and  who  now  attempted  to  unite  the  people  in 
an  association  for  preventing  the  sale  of  whis- 
ky, and  for  promoting  the  morals  of  the  retOfr 
ments.  Every  year  witnessed  improvenieots 
in  their  condition,  and  the  enlargement  of  tta 
church  and  the  missioa  Eight  Indian  yaalbl 
were  sent  to  tho  Academy  at  Hamilton,  N,Y, 
to  receive  a  fuller  education,  and  the  prospecH 
of  the  tribe  bi^an  to  brighten.  Bnt  the  set- 
tlements of  the  white  men  were  gradually  w- 
preaching  their  rcmoto  domain,  and  ahewj 
beginning  to  exert  npon  them  their  nufeiiinj 
mischievous  influence.  In  1836,  their  territwj 
having  become  covered  with  English  settle- 
ments, was  ceded  to  the  govomment  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  mission  was  removed  to 
Richland,  about  50  miles  south  ot  TbomM. 
Here  Mr.  Slater  continued  to  reside.  Ihongt 
tlie  great  body  of  the  Ottawas  had  long  aoce 
migrated  to  the  Indian  territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  A  small  settJement,  however,  re- 
mained ttU  near  the  close  of  1853,  who  Akd 
joined  their  brethren,  and  the  property  rf  tte 
mis^on  has  been  sold  and  the  servicis  of  Mr. 
Slater  discoutinned,  at  hb  own  request 

The  improvement  of  the  Indian  race  h« 
early  engf^  the  attention  of  the  govemmeot 
of  the  United  States.  Special  appropriatiHS 
had  been  made,  and  different  plans  had  Iw 
recommended  by  successive  prtflidents,  mA 
various  schemes  had  been  devised  by  pt  " 
thropic  citizens  in  their  behalf.  At  leng 
1819,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  pTac 
at  the  disposal  of  tho  praadent  the  sr- 
810,000,  as  an  annual  appropriation  for 
instruction  and  civilization.  The  schoola 
Thomas  and  Carey  had  from  the  b^nnl 
been  supported  by  moneys  derived  from  1 
government,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pB 
adopted  by  the  president  for  disbursing  J' 
810,000,  the  Board  in  1825  bcgMi  fo  n-^ 
a  portion  of  this  appropriation,  which,  va 
with  the  amount  of  service  which  has  t| 
rendered,  they  have  continued  to  receivat* 
present  time.  ^ 

In  1828,  the  Board  appointed  Eev.  M 
Ingham  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  'f 
13  at  Sanit  de  Ste.  Marie,  an  ancient  Pr 
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Bettlcment,  about  15  miles  aooth-eaat  of  Lake 
Sapcrior.  The  prcsideot,  in  accordance  with 
what  waa  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ncnt,  had  phu«d  at  their  (Uspoeal  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  this  tribe,  and  Mr.  Bingham 
immediately  commenced  a  school  with  fifty 
Bcholara,  and  began  to  preach  in  English  at 
the  neighboring  garrison,  and  through  an  in- 
terpreter to  tbo  Indians  of  the  settlement. 
Suitable  houses  were  soon  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  members  of  the  mission 
aud  the  boarding-school ;  a  temperance  society 
was  formed,  a  church  was  constituted  ;  aud,  in 
lt(30,  two  persons  were  baptized.  Others, 
both  in  the  Indian  and  the  English  congrega- 
tions, soon  became  decided  aud  active  (Jhris- 
tiaiis,  whose  good  iufluencc  was  felt  in  the  ~ 
proved  morals  and  social  habits  of  the  com' 
nity.  Early  in  1832  special  meetings  v 
held  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  members  of 
the  mission,  which  ncrc  eiao  attended  by  other 
mioistera  in  the  neij^hborhood,  and  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  religious  instmction 
aud  benefit  of  tne  people.  Forty  persons  were 
soon  afterwards  baptized,  and  added  to  the 
charch  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  whom  eleven  were 
ludiausi  the  otiiers  bcin^  principally  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  neignboring  garrison. 
Amoug  them  were  Dr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  Siegud,  an  Ojibwa  chief,  the 
two  latter  of  whom  were  suteeqiiently  assist- 
ants in  the  missions.  Ur.  James  also  hod  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  the  Ojibwa  lan- 
guage, with  which  he  had  long  been  familiaf, 
and  after  a  careful  revision  it  was  printed,  in 
1833,  at  Albany,  under  the  direction  of  the 
translator.  At  IJiis  time  also  Messrs.  Meeker 
and  Merrill  were  appointed  missionaries  of  the 
Board,  aud  paesed  some  time  at  Sault  dc  Stc. 
Marie,  but  were  afterwords  removed— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill  aud  a  female  assistant,  to  the 
Otoes,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Meeker  to  Thomas, 
aDd  alterwords  to  Shananoc  in  the  Indian  ter- 


began  to  suffer  from  the  presence  of  immoral 
and  unprincipled  traf&ckers,  and  from  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  the  Indians.  The  pious  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  were  removed  to  a  distant 
nt,  and  the  school  and  congregation  were 
h  greatly  reduced  in  consegneoeo  of  the 
intrigues  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  hod 
come  into  the  settlement.  Messrs.  Bingham 
and  Cameron,  however,  still  continued  their 
labors,  aud  made  frequent  excursions  to  other 
native  settlemcnla,  and  soon  established  a  sub- 
ordinate station  at  Tiknamina  bay,  which  waa 
placed  nuder  the  charge  of  Skegvd,  the  con- 
verted chief  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  was  ordained  in  May  1837,  visited  Michi- 
pocotou,  an  Indian  town  in  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  lie  repeated  his 
visit  in  Successive  seasons,  baptizing  several 
Indians,  whom  he  at  length  formed  into  a 
church,  which,  in  1842,  numbered  thirty  mem- 


bers. The  station,  howeva,  did  not  long 
thrive,  in  consequence  of  the  changing  habits 
of  the  people,  and  it  was,  after  a  few  years, 
entirety  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Cameron  return- 
ed to  St.  Mary's.  This  latter  station  also  has 
been  gradmillv  declining  for  several  years, 
while  uiat  at  Tiknamina  bay  has  become  more 
important. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Board  assumed  the 
general  care  of  the  mission  eetabtisbed  by  the 
Hamilton  Missiona^  Society,  amoDg_  the  Sene- 
ca, I'uscarora  and  Oneida  Indians,  in  the  re- 
motercounticsofNewYork.  This  mission  was 
conducted  in  three  separate  stations,  which  at 
length  were  reduced  to  two,  but  bolli  of  them 
gradnally  declined  in  the  waning  fortunes  of 
""c  race,  and  have  since  become  cstinct. 

We  have  thus  far  sketched  those  missions  of 
the  Board  which  were  established  among  the 
tribes  of  tbo  north.  Similar  missions  were 
also  planted  in  the  south,  among  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Creeks,  in  the  States  of  North  Caro-T 
Una,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Of  these  mis- 
sions, tliat  among  the  Cherokees  has  been 
attended  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  success, 
that  baa  placed  it  at  some  periods  of  ils  history 
among  the  foremost  Baptist  missions  of  tho 
country.  It  was  established  in  18IT.  when  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  embraced  a  large  tract 
lying  on  tlie  borders  of  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Tbo  Chero- 
:re  already  beginning  a  career  of  civili- 
and  by  being  more  widely  separated 
from  the  settlements  of  white  men,  had  main- 
tained an  independent  national  CKislencc. 
They  had,  in  former  years,  been  visited  by 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  by  agents  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Tennessee,  by  whose  in- 
flnence  mnch  good  had  been  accomplished.  Id 
1811  also  the  minion  of  the  Amencan  Board 
of  Commissioners  was  commenced  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  a  few  months  later,  Bev. 
Humphrey  Posey  was  appointed  the  first  mis- 
sionary  of  the  Bopust  General  Convention,  as 
the  society  was  tben  styled.  In  consequence 
of  much  time  being  spent  in  jonmeys  of  c^lo. 
ration,  and  the  selection  of  a  suitable  locality,, 
the  laboFB  of  the  missionary  were  not  begun 
till  the  spring  of  1820,  when  Mr.  Poaey,  with 
a  few  assistants,  went  to  reside  at  Valley 
Towns,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiwaesee  river, 
just  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
station  was  commenced,  in  accordance  witli 
at  that  time  prevailing,  by  enclosing 
a  largo  piece  of  groimd  of  oghty  acres,  as  a 
mission  form,  which  was  supplied  with  the 
necessary  implements  and  stock.  Buildings 
were  soon  erected  ;  a  school  of  50  children  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
the  Icssctns  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  second  station  was  commenced 
at  Tittsawattee,  a  settlement  sixty  miles  sonth 
of  Valley  Towns,  where  was  already  residing  a 
misionary,  supported  by  the  Sarcpta  Baptist 
Association  in  Georgia-    In  September  of  the 
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same  jear,  Bev.  Tbomu  Boberts  was  appoint- 
ed anpcrinUDdeDt  of  the  miasioD,  and  serera) 
teachers  for  the  schools  and  artizans  for  the 
farm  and  the  workshop  were  added  to  its  Bta- 
tioDS,  and  auder  the  influeacc  of  th^  arrange- 
menU,  the  Indiana  made  evident  progress  in 
the  arte  and  morals  of  cirilized  lif^ 

Among  the  members  of  the  mission  at  Tal- 
lev  Towns  at  this  time,  was  ] 
who,  with  hia  wife,  had,  for  seyeral  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
the  schools.    In  1825  he  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Yalle;  Towns,  and 
after,  on  the  rosignation  of  Mr.  Boberts, 
appointed  aaperintendeiit  of  tho 


Christiaa  thmilies,  and  illustratiog  the  virtues 
of  a  well-ordered  society.  In  1826,  the  civil 
organization  of  the  tribe  having  been  altered, 
a  new  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  their 
progresB,  aa  a  people,  was  greatly  promoted. 
Their  language  bod  already  been  reduced  f 
writing,  bv  George  OueBB,  one  of  Uieir  ow 
people.  Many  h^ns  were  composed  in  it,  i 
the  singing  of  which  the  natives  especially  do- 
lighted  ;  and  inlS25,  the  NewTestament  was 
translated  according  to  the  alpliabet  of  Guess, 
by  David  Brown,  a  Cherokee  of  snperior  edu- 
cation. A  printiog-presa  was  soon  purchased 
bj  the  council,  and  in  1S28  the  "  Cherokee 
Phffinix"  was  published  weekly,  both  in  Che- 
rokee and  in  English,  llie  New  Testament 
and  the  hymns  were  also  printed. 

Bat  the  labors  of  the  mission  were  thus  Jar 
devoted  too  mnch  to  the  civilization  and  social 
improTcmost  of  .the  nation,  and  by  the  dirco- 
tiOD  of  the  Board,  the  missionaries  now  began 
to  give  themselves  more  fully  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  (iospel  to  the  people,  and  tead- 
ijw  them  to  repentance  and  futh  in  Jesus 
ChrisL  The  mission  brm  and  its  Idndred  ar- 
rangemenla  were  gradoally  abandoned,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Indians  was  directed  espe- 
cially to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  with  resii^ts 
that  fnlly  jnstiGed  tho  wisdom  of  the  change. 
A  religious  awakening  soon  commenced,  which 
spread  widely  through  the  nation,  and  continu- 
ed for  several  years  to  exert  its  twnefictal  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Jones  established  new  out-BtaUoos,  and  orgao- 
ised  new  chnrches,  BBd  at  the  close  of  1833 
the  mission  numbered  2D0  commnnicants, 
three-fourths  of  whom  had  been  baptized  in 
the  three  preceding  years.  Many  of  these  In^ 
dian  converts  were  men  of  superior  iotelligGnce 
aod  standing  in  the  tribe,  and  two  of  them 
subsequently  liecame  respected  and  useful 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  These  were  Oganaya 
ood  Kaneeka,  who  adopted  the  names  of  Jons 
Wickliffc  and  Jese  Bushyhead.  The  -latter 
had  gained  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  from 
the  Bible  alone,  and  a^rt  from  all  other  in- 
EtmcUon,  had  become  a  Christian  of  the  flrm- 
eat  iaith  and  the  loftiest  character.    Both  he 
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and  Wicklidb  were  ordained  to  (he  mioistry  is 
1833,  aod  became  pastors  of  chnrches  at  dit 
ferent  stations,  where,  for  many  yean  they  de* 
voted  their  ctfbrts  to  promoting  the  rsligiom 
welfare  of  their  own  people. 

The  station  at  Tinsawattee  was  never  eqaal 
in  importance  to  that  of  Vall^  Towns.  It 
was  under  the  faithfnl  soperinteodeace  of  Re>, 
Mr.  O'Briant;  but  the  Indians  in  that  district 
declined  in  numbei^ ;  and  at  length  in  1B31, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  United  StalK 
government,  they  removed  to  the  terriWry 
which  hod  been  assigned  theui,  bmod  tu 
Missisippi.  Mr.  O'Briant  accompanied  Ibo, 
but  he  soon  after  died ;  and  though  his  place 
was  supplied  by  others,  this  mission  was  abia- 
doned  in  1836,  and  the  rcmainbg  misioBuio 
removed  to  Shawanoe. 

From  the  year  1822  a  mission  had  also  bcea 
established  among  the  Indians  knowu  as  the 
Creek  nation,  in  the  Statee  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  The  attention  of  the  CoDTratian 
was  called  to  the  wants  of  these  people,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  missicm  reconmoided 
by  Governor  Rabun,  of  Georgia,— also  by  Rer. 
rs.  Mercer  and  Moeely,  eminent  clergy- 
of  the  same  stote.  In  1822,  Rev.  Lee 
Compere,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  to 
commence  the  mission  at  WitiuogtaD,  on  the 
borders  of  Alabama.  But  the  Creeks  w«e 
far  less  civilized  than  the  Cherokees,  and  vat, 
withal,  sadly  degraded  by  the  nuprineipled 
traders  who  came  among  them  in  great  nam. 
btK,  to  teach  them  the  vices  of  civiliEed  life. 
Troubles  were  also  arising  between  them  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  th^ 
were  constantly  exposed  to  depredations  bwa 
their  white  neighbors,  which  provoked  Ike 
fiercest  passions  of  their  savage  nalnres.  _lo 
this  condition  of  the  Creek  nation,  it  was  iot- 
that  the  mission  should  accom^lisli 

,  „  I  Bucoess.  A  school  was  maintMnrf 
for  a  few  veors,  and  a  small  band  of  Cre^ 
were  baptized ;  but  ia  1829  a  large  [Mrt  of  tk 
nation  migrated  beyond  the  Mississippi,  ssd 
Mr.  Compere  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the 
Board. 

In  1830,  John  Davis,  a  formir  member  of 
the  school  at  Within^n,  who  had  accompn- 
nled  his  people  in  their  removal  westward,  was 
appointed  a  missionary,  and  immediately  b<^ 
bis  labors  as  a  preacher.  Two  years  later. 
Rev.  Daniel  Lewis  was  scut  to  the  mission,  (he 
chief  station  of  which  received  the  name  of 
EbaitzeT.  He  soon  oivaiflzed  a  church,  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  Ala- 
bama, and  those  who  had  been  mwe  reeenUy 
instructed  in  the  Gospel  by  John  Davis.  "Ox 
school  was  well  attended,  and  a  weekly  con- 
gregation of  three  hondred  Creeks  was  aafla* 
bled  for  public  worship.  Mr.  Davis  was  eab- 
sequeutly  orduned,  and  in  tho  antniDD  ol 
1834,  the  mission  was  placed  under  the  care  M 
Bev.  David  Rollin,  who,  with  two  asMBtiatB, 
went  to  redde  among  the  Creeks.    In  183<>,  > 
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Becood  BtatioD  waa  establtsEied  at  Canadia 
Greek,  and  &q  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
Greek  veraion  of  the  New  Testament.  Bi 
the  passions  of  the  tribe  were  too  eaailj  ii 
flamed  to  admit  of  much  social  jH'Ogress,  or  i 
any  settled  and  nniform  modes  of  life.  Many 
of  the  chieb  vere  opposed  to  the  introdactiou 
of  Chriatiaoitj  amon^  the  peojile,  and  the 
naUon  soon  became  distracted  with  tomulta, 
irhich  threatened  the  safety  of  the  mission- 
aries. Mr.  BoUin  and  hia  associates  accord- 
ingly withdrew  to  Shawacoe,  and  the  mission 
was  broken  np.  It  was  afterwards  resumed 
by  Bev.  Ueasrs.  Kellom  and  Uaaon,  who  main- 
tained the  government  schools  aii4  kept  to- 
gether the  cburcbes ;  bat  in  1840  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  nation,  on  account  of 
threatened  violence.  The  churcbes,  however, 
continued  to  be  visited  by  members  of  other 
mi^ioos  in  the  Indian  Territory,  until  1843, 
when  Bev.  EI>er  Tucker,  lately  a  government 
teacher  among  the  Choctaws,  was  appointed 

ntisionary  among  the  Creeks.     In  the  ~ 

of  two  years,  he  baptized  more  than  a  hi 
of  the  tribe ;  and  the  chnrcb,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  nombered  250  members,  of  whom 
many  were  Afr ican  slaves  owned  in  the  nation. 
In  1845,  Mr.  Tucker  abandoned  the  mission, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  hb  family,  and  it 
Bubse^aenUy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  Indian  Mission  Association. 

In  May,  1830,  the  bill  for  removing  the  In- 
dians from  their  lands  within  the  states  to  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, passed  the  national  Congress.  This 
measure  nad  been  early  advocated  by  Mr. 
McCoy,  and    repeatedly  commended    to   the 

K?ernment  by  the  General  Convention,  as  the 
<t  mode  of  relieving  them  from  the  evils  '~ 
which  they  were  esposed  within  the  jurisdi 
lion  of  the  stales.  Many  of  them  had  already 
consented  to  remove,  and  other  portions  we 
only  waiting  for' some  definite  arrangements 
be  made  by  tbe  gbvernment.  Bat  the  Chero- 
kees  in  Georgia,  and  other  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
boring states,  claimed  to  be  each  an  indepen-' 
dent  people,  occapying  lands  which  had  been 
repeatedly  guarantied  to  them  by  treaties  with 
the  United  States.  It  was  while  this  claim 
was  still  a  subject  of  angry  dispute  between 
the  Cherokees  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  that 
tbe  bill  for  removing  the  Indians  became  a 
law  of  the  land.  It  provided  for  an  equitable 
exchange  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians ;  for 
their  removal  at  the  onblic  expense ;  tbeir  fall 
indemnification  for  the  losses  they  might  sus- 
taia,  and  their  entire  sapport  for  one  year 
aftCT  their  arriv^  in  the  territory  which  was 
set  apart  for  them,  beyond  tbe  western  borders 
of  the  stales  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The 
act  imposed  on  them  a  virtnai  necessity,  and 
was  ultimately  carried  into  asecution  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Mnjor-General  Scott.  Several  other 
tribes,  seeing  the  necessity  which  they  could 


not  escape,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  gorerit- 

ment,  and  exchanged  tbeir  lands  far  portions 
of  the  new  domain.  Not  so  tjie  Cherokees. 
They  clung  to  tbe  [o^niiacs  of  the  government, 
and  to  the  guaranties  of  their  treaties.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  submission  of  a  por- 
tion of  liem,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  felt  obliged  to  compel  their  removal  by 
the  array  of  mibtary  force.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1838  by  the  enfwced  depart- 
ure of  3,000  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  remainder 
having .  obtained  permission  from  General 
Scott  to  remain  till  the  sickly  season  of  Bum- 
mer was  over,  removed  of  their  own  accord, 
in  companies  of  about  a  thoosand  each,  ander 
the  conduct  of  leaders  of  their  own  selection. 
It  was  to  them  a  season  of  unprecedented 
national  calamity  and  humiliation.  They 
were,  in  a  great  degree,  a  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian people,  and  they  felt  with  the  keenest  sen- 
sibiiity  the  prrasnre  of  the  iron  power  which 
tore  them  from  their  ancient  seats,  and  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  But,  amidst  all  their 
deep  afflictions,  the  religions  infioence  which 
had  began  to  show  itaelf  some  years  before, 
still  continued  to  be  experienced  among  them. 
lo  1835,  not  less  than  300  bad  been  baptized, 
and  during  the  protracted  period  of  their  ad- 
versity, and,  even  on  their  sorrowful  march 
to  the  western  territory,  they  maniftated  a  re- 
ligious sensibili^,  and  developed  a  religions 
faith,  which  not  only  sustained  them  in  all 
their  sufferings,  bnt  awoke  a  thrill  of  sympathy 
in  every  pious  heart  throughout  the  huid. 
Among  toe  persons  chosen  to  conduct  the 
several  parties  of  the  migrating  nation,  were 
Rev.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Boshyhead,  and  it 
often  happened  that  their  evening  encamp- 
ments resounded  with  the  prayers  and  hymns 
of  devoat  assemblies,  engaged  in  the  woiship 
of  God ;  and  the  streams  which  they  crossed 
were  sometimes  CMsecratcd  by  the  holy  rite 
of  Christian  baptism. 

In  this  manner  were  the  Cherokees  removed 
to  their  present  home  in  the  Indian  Territory. ' 
""- '  "  '  ionories  went  with  them  in  their  long 
■isorae  journey,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  their  safferings,  and  breathe 
into  them  the  spirit  of  cheerful  Christian  resig- 
natloa  The  interests  of  the  mission,  thou^ 
they  had  suffered  a  serious  shock  in  the  changes 
which  had  befallen  the  nation,  yet  soon  revived 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Cberokocs  in  their  new 
home,  and  in  a  little  time  its  labors  again  were 
prosecuted  with  their  wonted  regularity.  At 
the  close  of  1839,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to 
the  States,  and  visited  the  managers  at  Boston. 
Id  the  couree  of  his  visit,  be  narrated  in  tbe 
cities  of  the  east  the  sufferings  of  (he  Chero- 
kees, and  the  spirit  with  which  they  hod 
endtired  them,  and  made  the  public  more  (ollv 
acquainted  with  the  arogrfsa  they  had  made 
in  the  knowlei^  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  His  narratives  awtdiened  new  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  tJie  mission,  and  on 
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his  return  in  1841,  he  resntned  his  tabors  with 
new  zeal  and  enconra^ement.  He  foaad  tiiat 
dnriDg  the  eighteen  months  of  his  absence, 
npwards  of  two  hundred  had  been  added  to 
ue  oharches  —  a  number  which  w»a  soon 
increased  bj  the  baptism  of  nearly  100  more. 

■  The  wilderncsawaaolooming  with  the  industry 
and  care  of  the  people,  and  the  Cherokees 
became  pioneers  and  exemplars  to  the  other 
tribes  that  occupied  the  territory. 

There  were  at  this  period  vrithiD  the  terri- 
tory nine  miffiiODS  of  toe  Board,  embracing  in 
all  twentj-fonr  miasionariee  and  assistaota, 
and  twelve  native  poachers.  Most  of  them 
were  (rf  recent  origin,  and  some  were  little 
more  than  government  schools,  placed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  thu  sercral 
Mbes  among  whom  they  were  established. 
This  nnmber  of  laborers  was  soon  increased  by 
additions  to  the  Cherokee  misRion,  and  the 
missionaries  and  teachers  stationed  amon^  the 
Shawanoea,  Ottowoa,  Putawatomies  and  Dela- 
wares,  were  in  1841  nnitcd  in  aainglc  mission, 
the  principal  aeat  of  which  was  at  Shawanoe, 
with  a  subordinate  atation  in  each  of  the 
tribes.  At  Shawanoe  there  bbd  been  a  preaa 
since  1833,  at  which  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
together  with  many  Christian  hymns  and 
school-books  had  been  printed,  and  from  which, 
for  several  years,  had  been  issued  a  weekly 
newspapr.  called  the  "Shawanoe  San."  Since 
then  other  school  books,  and  other  portions  of 
the  New  1'estament  have  been  added  to  the 
nnmber.  In  1842,  the  operation?  of  a  portion 
of  thij  mission  wer«  suspended  for  a  time,  in 
eonseqnence  of  the  jealousy  and  threatened  vio- 
lence of  the  Indians.  At  about  the  same  time 
also,  it  waa  visited  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Bacon,  D.  D., 
a  member  of  the  Board,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  visit  the  several  missions  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Dr.  Bacon  extended  his  observations 
and  mqairics  to  all  the  leading  tribes  in  the 
territo^,  and  his  report  to  the  Board  eoutrib- 

"nted  largely  to  their  information  respecting 
the  ccmdilion  of  the  people,  the  influence  of 
themi^ions,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  shonid 
be  conducted.  Since  that  time  the  labors  of  the 
1   have  been   conducted  without  inter- 


it  is  connected  —  a  decline  which  of  necessity 
spreads  its  shadows  not  only  over  the  prospccte 
of  the  people,  but  also  over  the  agencies  that 
are  employed  for  their  improvement  At 
Shawauoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  with  one  nor 
tivc  assistant,  and,  within  the  past  two  years 
Miss  Doty,  a  teacher,  have  conducted  the 
station.  I'he  church  numbers  thirty-one  mem- 
bers. At  Delaware,  the  church  has  also  thirty- 
one  members,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Pratt,  who,  with  Mrs.  Pratt,  Miss 
E.  S.  Morse,  Miss  E.  P.  Gookin,  and  one  native 
assistant,  haa  also  the  entire  charge  of  the 
schools,  and  all  the  intereatu  of  the  misuon  in 


the  Delaware  tribe.  At  Ottawa,  the  Btaljon 
is  under  the  ehaige  of  Rev.  G.  Meeker,  vho, 
with  his  wife  and  one  native  assistant,  haa- 

Eloyed  among  the  Ottawa  people.  The  chcrd 
ere  numbers  forty  members.  Around  etdi 
of  the  stations,  the  natives  are  making  gnla- 
lying  progress  in  morals  and  the  arts  of  ciril. 
ized  life.  The  members  of  the  cborcba 
maintain  as  exemplary  Christiaa  charaeia, 
and  for  some  years  poat  have  made  coasiden- 
ble  contributions  for  the  sapport  of  the  mis- 
sion. Each  year,  also,  witnesses  additions  U 
their  numbers,  and  an  increase  of  iclelligence 
among  the  children  of  the  schools. 

The  only  other  mission  of  theUoioo  now  re- 
maining in  the  Indian  territory  is  that  anuog 
the  Cherokecs^a  mission  which  from  its  «Bd- 
mencement,  while  the  Cherokee  nalion  weie 
still  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  has  been  si^Bllj 
blessed  of  heaven,  and  has  been  prodncLn  « 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  the  dvilintion 
and  rdizioQs  improvement  of  the  people.  Its 
priocipal  seat  is  at  Cherokee,  which  is  titnn 
miles  west  of  the  boundary  of  Arkansas,  and 
its  operations  are  extended  over  a  district  oo- 
cupied  by  the  tribe,  of  forty  miles  in  extent  to 
the  west,  the  aoath,  and  the  north.  Since  1S13 
the  mission  has  been  furni^ted  with  a  f^a 
and  printing  establishment,  which  until  re- 
cently was  under  the  care  of  Mr,  H.  UfJam, 
a  printer  by  trade,  who  retired  from  the  ta- 
vice  of  tho  Board  in  1851.  In  addition  to 
Rev.  E.  Jones,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  natiws 
who  has  remained  with  them  through  at)  thdr 
disasters,  tho  mission  was  strengthened  in  IS43 
by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Upham,  and  Ibex 
two  are  now  its  only  managers.  They  h»Tti 
however,  employed  at  difliirent  periods  a  nnm- 
ber of  intelligent  and  educated  CherokefflM 
assistants  and  coadjators  in  their  laboi8,siid 
these  have  in  most  instances  proved  themaeira 
efficient  and  faithful  in  carrying  fonraid  the 
work  of  the  Gospel.    The  translation  of  tin 


._  1847,  and  some  books  of  the  0 

have  heea  translated  by  odier  membere  of  the 
mission.  School  books  have  been  prqwed  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Frogrts  m 
been  translated  and  extensively  circulated 
among  the  people  of  the  nation,  everywlwfe 
awakening  the  deepest  intenst,  and  prMioing 
the  most  beneficial  results.  In  1844  Mr.  Op- 
ham  established  the  "  Cherokee  Messenga," » 
Eeriodieal  which  has  been  continued  bjia^- 
ers  of  the  mission,  or  by  natives  of  the  hi^ 
The  people  have  occasionally  been  distrai^ 
by  civil  feuds, — some  of  them  having  liieir  0"" 
gm  in  qnestiong  and  events  connected  iia 
their  removal  from  Georgia — which  ''*^''?|'^ 
times  affected  the  intorestfi  of  the  miwon,  MJ 
ihasbeenoi 


has  adopted  a  liberalpolicy  m  the  at. 

tion  of  ita  public  a^itH,'aod  its  enactmoM 
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uid  decrees  h&ve  for  a  cou^d«^ble  period 
been  sach  aa  become  a  ciTilized  and  Cbristian 
people.  Its  school  aystem  is  in  advance  of 
tho«c  or  Bome  ol  tbe  neighboriDg  States, 
and  the  Bcboola  or  the  missioD  arc  do  longer 
needed,  except  for  reliKions  instraction..  The 
churches  which,  on  the  migratioD  of  tbe 
Cherokees  in  1839,  contained  600  members, 
in  1849  numbered  npwards  of  1200.  They 
TCr;  near];  support  the  institutions  of  the  Gos- 
pel bv  tbcir  own  cootributious,  and  have  often 
BeDtliberalsnmsto  tbetreasaryof  tbe  Mission- 
BTj  Union.  In  1854  their  eontributiona  to  this 
treteaij  amounted  to  S409,  and  it  is  believed 
that  were  tbe  missionaries  now  withdrawn,  tbe 
churches  would  still  go  on  in  maiattuning  the 
f&ith  of  the  Gospel,  and  spreading  it  more 
widely  among  the  people.  The  miesion  is  now 
esUbtisbed  at  five  stations,  Cherokee,  Dela. 
ware  Town,  Daifohec,  Taquohee,  and  Flint, 
and  at  eight  ont-slatious.  Its  misuonaries  arc 
Rev.  Messrs.  E.  Jones  and  W.  P.  TJpbam,  who 
with  their  families  reside  at  Cherokee,  while 
the  native  afsistaots  are  distributed  among  the 
other  stations  or  ont-stations  of  the  mission. 

The  only  mission  of  the  Union  now  remain- 
ing among  the  Indians  east  of  the  Missi^ippi, 
is  that  among  the  Ojlbwos,  near  Lake  Supo- 
lior.  Ite  origin  and  early  progrcsH  have  al- 
ready l»en  narrated.  It  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Abel 
Bingham,  assisted  for  many  years  past  by  Rev. 
G.  D.  Cameron.  Its  stalions  still  eontinne  to  be, 
as  they  have  long  been,  atSaalt  de  Stc.  Marie 
and  likaamina  boy,  with  an  ont^etation  at 
Hiehipicoton,  in  Upper  Canada.  A  fiourish- 
ing  school  is  maintained  at  Tikuamina  bay, 
which  contains,  by  the  latest  reports,  sixty- 
nine  pupils,  and  the  church  numbers  twenty- 
one  members.  The  Ojibwa  tribe,  however,  is 
constantly  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  must 
goon  either  be  remoied  to  the  western  terri- 
tory, or  be  mei^ed  in  the  tide  of  population 
that  is  advancing  from  the  east,  and  a  few 
more  ^ra  most  terminate  the  existence  of 
the  mission.  And  even  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory itself.— the  domain  which  tlie  go%'erument 
solemnly  set  apart  as  the  perpetual  home  of 
these  ancient  masters  of  the  whole  iand — the 
horizon  of  the  future  is  shafting  darkly  and 
gloomily  npoD  the  fortunes  of  the  Indian  race. 
Already  have  the  guarantees  to  which  thev 
tmsted  been  set  aside,  and  the  titles  which 
tbey  fondly  thought  would  tie  valid  for  ever, 
arc  about  to  be  extinguished  by  the  legislation 
of  Cimgreas.  and  the  lands  for  which  they 
Abandoned  their  ancient  scats  in  the  States  of 
the  East  arc  about  to  be  merged  in  tbe  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kan^s,  to  which  tbe 
tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  rolling.  The  de* 
tiny  of  this  once  powerful  race  is  one  of  tbe  sad- 
dest in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  happy  will 
it  be,  if,  before  their  final  extinction,  Ibey  shall 
find  in  the  Uospel  of  the  Son  of  God  a  solace 
«ntl  a  balm  for  all  th?  mighty  wrongs  which 


they  have  been  forced  to  endure  at  the  huidi 
of  the  Americoo  people. 

Statibticb  op  Induh  Missionb  pob  1854, 
Ojilnm  Mission. — 2  station^  2  out-stations,  . 

2  missionaries,  1  female  assistant,  1  nativo 
assistant,  1  church,  21  members;  1  boarding- 
school,  6  pupils ;  2  day.€chook,  74  pupils ; 
total,  3  schools,  80  pupils. 

ShaKOTioe  lUission.-—3  stations,  3  misuoD. 
ariea,  G  female  assistants,  2  native  Bssistaots, 

3  churches,  100  members ;  2  boarding^choob, 
45  pupils. 

Clieroiee  Mission. — 5  stations,  8  out^tationa, 
2  missionaries,  2  female  assistaots,  6  natiTe 
affiistanta,  10  churches,  1,250  memben;  1 
boarding-school,  65  pupils. 

Tolat.—3  missions,  10  stations,  10  ont^ta- 
tions,  T  missionaries,  8  female  assistants,  9 
native  preachers  and  assistants,  14  churches, 
1,371  chorcli-niembers,  4  boardinc-flchools,  136 
pupils;  2  day-schools,  74  pupils;  total  6 
schools,  and  210  pupils.— Prof.  W.  Gaumeli. 

Missionary  Sociktt  of  tdk  MBTHODim 
Emhoopal  CHCHca. — This  Society  was  led  by 
a  very  peculiar  providence  to  undertake  the 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  Jo/in 
Stevnrd,  a  free  colored  man.  who  was  bom  and 
bred  in  Powhattan  county,  Ta.,  was  converted, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Clmrch.  Thoogh  of  slenderedacalion,yet 
lie  became  deeplv  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  it  was  his  auty  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  miud  appear- 
ed to  be  drawn  somewhere  in  a  north-west 
direction,  be  hardly  knew  where,  among  a 
people  to  whom  be  was  a  stranger.  So  strong 
were  his  convictions  on  this  subject,  that, 
though  unauthorized  by  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians, be  arose,  fo:w>ok  ail,  and  went  alone  and 
unprotected ;  crossed  the  Muskineum  river, 
directing  his  way  sometimes  ihrongn  a  wilder- 
nfsB  without  any  road ;  nor  did  be  suffer  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  though 
many  with  whom  he  fell  in  company  by  the 
way  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  until 
be  arrived  at  Pipe  Town,  on  Sandusky  river, 
where  a  tribe  of  the  Delaware  Indians  resided. 

He  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  Indian 
cabins,  and  seated.  Finding,  however,  that  they 
nnderstood  but  little  of  his  language,  he  conu 
attract  but  little  attention  by  his  conversation. 
They  were  moreover  preparing  for  one  of  their 
dances,  and  did  not  like  to  be  diverted  from  it 
by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  but  commenced 
their  barbarous  exercises  with  such  energy  and 
violence,  that  poor  Steward  thought  they  were 
about  to  kill  aim.  Finding,  however,  that  his 
fears  were  groundless,  as  soon  as  they  desisted 
from  their  danee,  he  pulled  ont  bis  hymn-book 
and  commenced  singing.  Profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  assembly  while  Steward  pro. 
ceedcd  with  the  b^mo.  And  when  he.  ceased, 
one  said,  in  Euglnh,  "  Sing  more."  He  com- 
plied, and  then  asked  if  they  conld  furnish 
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him  with  an  interpreter ;  when  an  old  Dela- 
ware. nBmed  Lyons,  was  produced,  and  Stew- 
ard delircred  to  them  a  diBMmree  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  to  which  thej  listened  with 
attention ;  and,  at  the  close  at  it,  they  pre- 
|iared  for  their  gaest  an  entertainmeDt,  after 
which,  he  retired  to  reet. 

Thinking  he  had  discharged  hia  dnfy  here, 
it  was  his  intention  to  Tisit  some  friends  in 
Tennessee.  In  the  morning'  the  people  wished 
him  to  remain  another  day ;  but  a  secret  im- 
pulse seemed  to  urge  liim  to  proceed  still  fur- 
ther to  the  north-west ;  and  bo,  disregnrding 
hia  own  inclinations  te  vinit  his  fHcods,  and 
the  BolicitatiODs  of  the  people,  he  traveled  on 
to  the  house  of  the  United  States  solMigent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

At  first  Euspecling  Steward  to  be  a  rnnaway 
sloTC,  Mr.  Walker  questioned  him  Terj  closely. 
Bnt  Steward  related  to  him  his  first  eipcrienee 
of  the  grace  of  God,  his  sabsequent  impres- 
sions, and  the  nay  in  which  be  had  performed 
his  joomej  and  come  among'  them,  The  art- 
less and  unaffected  manner  in  which  he 
rated  the  dealings  of  God  with  him,  sooi 
moved  the  somples  from  Walker's  mind,  and 
he  gave  him  cncoursgemenf,  directed  him  tr 
the  hou?e  of  Jonathan  Pointer,  a  colored  man 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth  hi 
'the  Wj'andofs,  and  who  had  learned  to  speal 
their  language  with  ease  and  fluency.  When 
Jonathan  learned  the  object  of  Steward's  visit, 
he  endeavored  to  dissnade  him  from  his  enter- 
prise, telling  him  be  need  not  attempt  to  do 
that  which  many  great  and  learned  men  had 
failed  in  accomplishing  before  him ;  Steward, 
however,  would  not  be  diverted  from  bis  pur- 
pose without  a  thorough  trial,  and  the  same 
day,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  Jonathan, 
he  attended  a  feast  with  him.  A  larse  nnm- 
bcr  of  Indians  were  assembled,  ond  the  ftaflt  and 
dance  were  conducted  as  usual,  with  great  mirth 
and  hilarity.  Permission  being  granted  at  the 
close  of  the  amusements,  Steward,  by  the  aid 
of  Jonathau,  as  interpreter,  delivered  a  dis- 
conrec  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  dwell- 
ing principally  on  its  experimental  effects  npon 
the  Dcart  and  life.  They  listened  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  then  gave  them  their 
hand  in  token  of  hospitality  to  a  Btrangcr, 
He  made  an  appointment  for  a  meeting  the 
next  day,  at  the  house  of  Jonathan,  but  how 
Burprised  and  disappointed  was  he  to  find,  in- 
stead of  a  lai^  assembly,  only  one  old  woman. 
Not  disheartened,  however,  at  this,  Steward 
imitating  the  conduct  of  his  Master  at  Ja- 
cob's well,  preached  the  Gospel  as  faithfully  hb 
if  there  had  been  hundreds  present  to  bear 
him.  The  next  day  his  coogrt^tion  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  one  old  man,  and 
these  two  soon  l>ecamc  converts. 

The  next  day  being  Sabbath,  8  or  10  assem- 
bled in,  the  council-bouse,  who  seemed  much 
affected  under  his  sermon,  anda  work  of  grace 
commenced,  which  terminated  in  the  conver- 


sion of  many.  This  was  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1816.    Steward  continued  his  labcn, 

visiting  the  families  from  cabin  to  cabin,  talk- 
ing, singing,  and  ptsying  with  them,  and 
preaching  to  thetn  on  tte  Sabbathe,  in  the 
coun^l-house.  Yery  soon  lai^  crowds  Sock 
ed  to  the  meetings,  and  such  was  the  deep  cob- 
cem  manifested,  that  for  a  season  they  ahncst 
entirely  neglected  their  secular  a^rs.  This 
gave  occasion  for  the  mercenary  tisdeis  re- 
siding among  them  to  speak  reproachfhlly  of 
Steward,  and  occnse  him  of  being  instrth 
mental  of  starving  the  Indians,  by  preventing 
them  from  hunting.  But  it  was  very  manifest 
that  the  true  reason  of  their  opposition  was^ 
that  "  their  craft  was  in  danger."  Tet,  al- 
though they  threatened  him  with  im^isan- 
mcnt,  he  persisted  in  his  preaching.  One  of 
his  greatest  difBcnltjes  was  with  his  iater|m>- 
ter.  Heing  unaSected  with  the  truth,  th<High 
he  interpreted  faithtuUy  whatever  Steward 
delivered,  he  would  often  add,  "so  he  s^; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  nor 
do  I  core ;  all  my  mind  is  lo  interpret  fkitb- 
fully  what  he  say^  You  must  not  think  that 
I  care  whether  you  believe  it  or  not"  'I1»e 
word,  however,  took  eflect,  and  at  length 
Jonathan  himself,  wicked  and  thoughtless  n 
he  had  been,  yielded  to  the  power  of  truth, 
and  was  afterwards  apparently  hearty  in  the 
work. 

The  neater  part  of  the  Wyandots  bad  been 
under  the  instmction  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries ;  they  had  embraced  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion,  and  had  become  attached  to 
its  superstitions  and  nnscriptnral  cemnoniea, 
without  any  viable  reformation  of  monneTB,  Of 
any  saving  inflnence  of  Divine  grace  npOQ 
their  hearts.  These  things  added  to  the  i^ffi- 
culties  with  which  Steward  had  to  contend. 
While  the  heathen  rarty  were  ofiended  at 
having  the  religion  of  their  fathers  called  in 

Snestion,  those  who  hod  become  attached  to 
K  idle  ceremonies  of  the  C^tirch  of  Boom 
felt  themselves  abused  by  being-told  that  the 
worship  paid  to  the  Yirgin  Horv  and  to  saints 
and  angels  was  rank  idolatry.  Itnth.howeref, 
triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  gained  Hm 

scendancy  in  the  ttearts  of  some  of  tbese 

avages. 
The  following    drcumstance    contributed 

lOt  a  little  in  its  results,  to  confirm  the  wst- 
ering  faith  of  snch  as  doubted  of  Steward's 
sincerity,  as  well  as  to  confound  many  of  hia 
open  enemies  : — Wbeu  he  so  boldly  denounced 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Chureh  of  Borne,  and 
tanght  doctrines  so  different  frtHn  what  tbey 
had  been  taught  by  the  Bomish  priests,  tbey 
concluded  that  there  must  he  a  discrepency 
between  bis  Bible  and  that  used  by  the  priests. 
To  decide  this  qnestion,  it  was  by  mntoal 
agreement  submitted  lo  Mr.  Walker,  tiie  enb- 
ageut.  Heaccordingly appointed  a  dayfortbe 
examination.     Steward  ana  the  chieb  a:npear- 

'  before  him.    Many  being  pesent  of  botfc 
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parties,  and  all  deeply  interested  in  the  issue, 
ft  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  as$enibl<;. 
Mr-  Walker  cftrefblly  examined  the  Bible  and 
hyma  book  nsed  by  Steward,  while  all  eyes 
vere  fixed  upon  him.  The  Chriatian  party 
gazing  with  intense  interest,  hoping  for  a  re- 
salt  favorable  to  their  desins,  and  the  others 
no  less  anxioQB  to  be  conGrmed  in  their  op- 
poeitioD  to  Steward  and  his  party.  At  length 
the  examination  closed.  Mr.  Walker  inform- 
ed the  BfScmbly  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tireen  the  Bible  nsed  by  Steward  and  the  one 
nsed  by  the  Roman  priests  was,  that  the 
former  was  in  the  English  langaage,  and  the 
latter  was  in  the  Latin ;  and  as  to  the  hymo- 
book,  he  informed  them  that  the  hymns  it 
contained  were  all  good,  the  subjects  having 
been  taken  Rxnn  the  Bible,  and  that  they 
breathed  the  spirit  of  religion.  His  decision 
therefore  was,  that  the  Bible  was  genuine, 
and  the  hymna  good.  On  hearing  this  deci- 
sion, the  countenances  of  the  Christian  party 
InstAotly  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  their  very 
sonls  exulted  in  Ood  Ihcir  SavioDr,  while  the 
opposere  Blood  abaslied.  During  the  whole 
b-^isaction  Steward  sat  calm  and  tranquil, 
fixii^  his  eye  upon  the  assembly  with  an  af- 
fectionate regard,  as  if  folly  conscious  that 
troth  and  innocence  would  triumph. 

Being  foiled  in  this  unrighleaus  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, they  next  objected  to  Steward  that  he 
had  no  anthority  from  aoy  body  of  Christians 
to  preach.  To  this  Mr,  'Walker  replied  by 
asking  them  whether  he  had  ever  perfonnM 
the  rite  of  matriniony  or  of  baptism.  Being 
mnswered  in  the  ne^tive,  he  told  them  that 
ttiere  was  no  law,  either  of  God  or  man,  vio- 
lated, is  any  one  had  a  right  to  talk  about 
religion,  and  try  to  persuade  others  to  embrace 
H.  He  tlten  dismissed  the  assembly,  who 
"  bad  great  reasoning  among  tbcmsdvcs  con- 
cerning these  things."  Steward,  however,  was 
permitted  to  proeccnte  his  labors  with  bnt  lit- 
tle opposition  for  about  three  mouths,  when  be 
propceed  leavmg  them  for  a  season,  and  gave 
them  a  farewell  diacoarse  in  the  conncil- 
hoose,  when  such  was  their  attachment  to 
him,  there  was  a  imiveiml  weeping.  Fromia- 
hi^  to  return  to  them  "  when  the  com  shonid 
sboot,"  he  made  a  journey  to  Marietta.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  they  continned  their  meetings 
for  unging,  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and  re- 
ligion prospn^,  so  that  on  his  return  at  the 
^pointed  time  he  was  bailed  by  the  Chris- 
tian party  with  cordiality  and  great  joy. 

Steward,  in  trying  to  introduce  Christianity, 
had  to  encounter  Uie  nsool  difficulties  with 
these  people— their  idolatry,  their  traditional 
cnsloms,  their  belief  in  witches,  their  scatter- 
ed and  migratory  condition,  their  wars,  their 
ignorance,  ond  their  prejudices  ogainst  the 
white  man.  He  felt  them  moat  senuoly  among 
the  Wyandots,  He,  however,  persevered  in 
bis  work,  and  God  blessed  his  labore.  Bnt 
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though  a  number  of  them  had  received  the 

Gospel,  strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  Fogou 
and  Popish  parties  to  oppose  the  work.  Yet, 
confiding  in  God  and  m  the  goodn«ea  of  his 
cause,  he  persevered  in  his  labors.  It  was 
Bome  time,  however,  before  oj^iocilion  ceased. 
Two  chiefs  especially,  Mononeue  and  Blocdy 
Ej/es,  manifest^  partjcniar  oppodtion  to  the 
Gospel.  With  a  view  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tiona  against  him,  for  want  of  proper  authority 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  after  laboring  among 
them  for  two  ^ears  with  considerable  success, 
assisted  occasionally  by  a  colored  man  from 
Mod  River  Cireuit,  and  by  Moees  Hinckle,  Jr., 
Steward  obtained  a  license  as  a  local  preacher 
at  a  qnarterly  conference  held  at  Urbaua  in 
March,  1S19,  and  was  appointed  a  misEsonarj 
to  Upper  Sandusky.  His  excessive  labors, 
together  with  the  numerous  privations  he  was 
called  to  snffer.  with  hia  fastings  and  wateb- 
ings,  bad  in  the  year  1621  induced  variong 
afflictions  of  body,  and  no  donbt  laid  tbe  fonn- 
daUon  of  bis  premature  death.  With  a  view 
to  afford  hun  aid  in  his  work,  several  local 
preachers  volunteered  their  services,  and  were 
instromental  of  much  ^ood.  At  the  Ohio 
Conference,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Aagost  7,1819, 
the  Eer.  Jomee  B.  Pinley  was  appointed  to 
the  Lebanon  District,  which  inclaaed  the  San-. 
dusky  mianon,  of  which  he  took  the  over- 
sight 

On  the  I3th  and  14th  of  November,  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  held  for  the  Mad  River  Cir- 
cuit, 42  miles  from  Upper  Sandnaky,  about  60 
of  the  natives,  among  whom  were  four  of  the 
chie&,  Betvvtn4ht-lo0s,  Mimoncux,  Hidt,  and 
SctiteaA,  attended  with  their  families,  together 
with  two  interpreters,  Jonathan  Pointer  and 
Armstrong,  boto  of  whom  were  hap;^  in  the 
love  of  God.  It  seems  notwithstanding  tlm 
former  opposition  of  two  of  these  chiefs  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  through  lie  pa- 
tient and  indefatigable  labors  of  Steward  and 
those  who  assisted  him  in  the  work,  they  had 
yielded  to  the  power  of  tmth  and  grace,  and 
were  now  heartily  engaged  in  building  up  the  ^ 
good  cause.  Belvxetythtiigi  was  one  of  the 
chief  councilors  of  the  nation — a  man  of  atroug 

iwers  of  mind,  and  of  great  eloquence  and 
.-flnence.  Mononau  was  grave,  dignified,  de- 
tiixrate  in  counsel,  with  a  charming  voice,  and 
a  commanding  eloquence.  The  others,  though 
somewhat  inferior  to  these,  were  much  respect- 
ed by  their  people  and  compeers.  The  con- 
version of  sncb  men  to  the  Christian  cause 
could  not  but  have  a  most  happy  influence  in 
favor  of  the  mission. 

The  miaaion  was  continued  as  a  regular  ap- 
pointment, and  increased  in  prosperity  ;  many 
of  the  chiefs  embraced  religion  ;  scvEral  of 
them  subsequently  became  preachers,  and  la- 
bored with  gTe»t  Eeal  and  anccees  among  their 
brethren.  A  missioiwchool  was  established 
in  the  Wyandot  Reserve,  mainlv  anpported  by 
the  general  government,  which  in  its  treaty 
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vith  the  tribe  reserved  a  certain  portion  of 
land  Ibr  this  purpose. 

Some  time  during  ibs  y^  1820,  reports 
had  reached  a  portion  of  the  Wvandot  tribe  who 
were  living  near  Fori  Maiden,  in  Canada,  of  the 
great  change  wrought  amODg  their  brethren  in 
Sandusky.  They  were  visited  by  two  native 
preachers,  who  made  known  to  them, "  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  work  of  GoS." 
Several  were  converted,  and  a  miraion  wa 
anbseqncntly  established  among  tbem.  The 
labors  of  John  Sunday,  a  converted  native, 
were  of  great  service  in  this  good  work.  The 
missions  in  Canada,  however,  were  all  conveyed 
to  the  Canada  Conference  in  1828. 

In  1826,  being  a  period' of  about  ten  years 
after  the  commenceoieut  of  the  mission,  303 
had  become  members  of  the  church.  In  the 
mission  school  there  were  TT  scholars  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
being  instructed  in  the  useful  arts.  In  1830, 
«  branch  was  added  t«  this  nis^on,  coniposed 
of  Wyandoln  and  Skavmia,  on  the  Huron 
river,  m  Michigan,  and  continued  to  prosper 
for  several  years.  An  interesting  revival  of 
religion  was  enjoyed  by  the  Wyandols  during 
the  fall  of  183T,  and  many  were  added  to  ihe 
«hnrch.  From  this  time  to  the  period  when 
the  Wyandot  nation  determined  to  sell  their 
lands  to  the  generei  government,  and  remove 
b^ond  the  Mississippi,  nothing  occurred  of 
any  special  interest.  Preachers  were  regularly 
sent,  and  mission  schools  were  sustained.  By 
the  treaty,  all  the  missionary  improvements 
which  bad  been  made  were  appraised  and  paid 
for  by  the  government,  the  avails  of  which 
were  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  accordingly  removed  to  their  new  home 
in  the  west,  many  of  them  carrying  their 
religion  with  them.  After  the  eejAratiou  of 
the  southern  conferences  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  organization  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection, 
the  Wyandots  falling  within  the  range  of  that 
jurisdiction,  they  were  supplied  with  preachers 
by  the  Church  Sooth. 

The  next  mission  was  established  in  1822, 
among  the  Creek  Indians,  entitled  the  Asbnry 
mission.  This  tribe  resided  in  the  bounds  of 
the  States  of  Alabamn  and  Georgia.  Anotier 
fflisskin  WBS  commenced  among  the  Mohawks 
on  Grand  river.  Upper  Canada,  who  occupied 
a  reservation  of  land,  60  miles  in  length  and 
12  in  breadth,  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

In  1823,  an  interesting  revival  of  religion 
commenced  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Torre^  and  Crawford,  Methodist  ministers,  a 
very  interesting  account  of  which  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1823. 
A  number  of  Miaistauea»  were  brought  into 
the  mission-house  and  naptized.  They  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Credit  river.  Several 
Ckippewyt  were  also  subjects  of  this  work. 
An  interesting  incident  is  connected  with  the 


intKidQction  of  the  Gospd  among  the  Hum- 
tatigtu.  In  1801,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ssvyer 
wan  holding  a  quarterly  meeting  at  the  honae 
of  Mr.  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  a  Molntk 
princess,  presented  herself  for  ChriEtian  bap- 
tism, and,  with  her  husband,  united  with  the 
church.  Their  son,  au  Indian  youth,  ti3  it 
the  same  time  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  LmJ 
in  baptism,  and  while  the  minister  wos  era- 
eluding  the  ceremony  with  a  prayer,  be  tatA 
fervently  beeought  the  Lord  to  mske  tint 
youth  the  first  fruits  of  a  harvest  of  tank 
among  that  people.  The  fatber  of  the  jaaih, 
having  embraced  Cbristiamty,  and  bemg  b 
pcsessioQ  of  two  wives,  be  married  the  Mo- 
hawk princeee,  renounced  the  mother  of  tlie 
boy,  who  was  a  Misisanga,  and  turned  her 
away  from  his  tent  The  boy  followed  bis 
mother  to  the  woods,  and  remained  trith  the 
Mieeifisauga  tribe  in  the  wilderness  until  ha 
was  twelve  years  of  aee,  when  he  eDlewd  u 
English  school,  where  lie  made  rapid  pngns 
in  the  language,  and  was  soon  able  to  cddtoss 
fiucntiv  in  English.  With  a  re^y  knowle^ 
of  both  langoages,  he  was  made  an  interpK- 
ter,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  wis 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  bis  counlrjoiai. 
Bis  young  and  ardent  spirit  urged  him  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his  Kin- 
dred and  fnends.  His  clear  and  rich  eiperi- 
ence  in  ihe  things  of  God.  aanonnced  in  etruA 
of  simple  eloquence,  subdued  and  melted  thor 
bearts ;  and  many  were  brought  throngb  hia 
ministrations  to  the  foot  of  ^e  cross.  Tbst 
prayer  was  heard,  and  that  mother,  like  H^ 
gar  driven  out  into  the  wildcrnes,  was  not  ('«■ 
gotten  nor  forsaken  of  God.  The  labors  <^ 
this  remarkable  youth  were  wonderfolly  owned 
and  blessed  of  Gciid.  llie  great  change  wbicb 
wrought  among  the  Ilisaisauga  iDdiass, 
followed  by  the  most  blessed  results  on 
other  fragments  of  the  same  tribe.  An  iddi- 
tional  number  of  22,  who  profesed  futh  in 
Christ,  and  were  baptized  in  the  year '1826, 
were  formed  into  a  class  at  Bellnllc,  Upper 
Canada.  Their  subsequent'  deportment  gtvB 
evidence  of  a  radical  change. 

In  1827,  a  new  misdon  was  commenced 
among  another  branch  of  the  MisEissangaE, 
residing  on  Snote  tad  TcUmc  Head  tilaiidi,ia 
Upper  Canada.  They  spoke  the  ChippcwsT 
languBEe,  and  were  about  600  in  numher.  A 
Sabbath-school  was  established  among  them; 
they  were  supplied  with  a  missionary ;  and  so 
iccessfnl  was  the  mission  that  in  1829  there 
..ere  350  that  had  renounced  heathenism,  and 
beeome  members  of  the  church,  and  100  of 
their  children  were  regularly  taught  in  the 
schools. 

In  the  year  1822,  a  mis^n  was  commeDOd 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charcb  among  the 
Cheroka  Indians,  who  inhabited  a  tract  « 
country  included  in  the  States  of  Georgia*™ 
North  Carolina  on  the  east,  Alabama  en  me 
west,  and  that  part  of  Tennessee  south  of  He- 
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wasse  Mid  Tennessee  rivera,  compriang  .__ 
millions  of  acres.  The  work  of  God  among 
the  Cherokees  was  so  great  that  in  1828  the 
number  of  converts  had  increased  to  600 ;  and 
the  number  of  cniffiioaaries  employed  woa  in- 
creased to  geren.  The  while  missionaries  were 
greatly  assisted  by  tbe  services  of  a  yonng  con- 
verted Cherolcee,  who  acted  OS  interpreter.  In 
1832,  the  Cherokecs  were  removed  oeyood  the 
HissiEsippi ;  and  the  faithful,  aelf-denyia;^  mis- 
Bionartes  accompanied  them  to  their  diataat 
home;  In  1846,  this  Indian  mission  was  en 
braced  in  the  limits  of  the  Chnroh  Sonth.  I 
1825,  the  Hiraiseippi  Conference  established 
misBioD  among  the  Cherokeea,  aader  the  si 
perintendence  of  the  Bey.  William  Winans; 
and  the  Bev.  Wiley  Ledbetter  was  appointed 
the  misaionarr.  For  throe  years  t" 
gave  bat  litUe  promise,  and  feais 
tiuned  that  it  woold  be  ncCESsarr  to  abandon 
it  altogether;  bntjnstatthe  darKest  period  oF 
its  hbtoiy  the  star  of  hope  and  promise  arose. 
A  camp-meeting  waa  held  in  the  month  oi 
Aagnst,  1828,  and  the  Ijord  poured  out  his 
Spirit,  and  his  work  rcnvcd ;  and  multitudes, 
among  whom  were  four  caplaios,  were  coo- 
Tcrted  aod  joined  the  church.  At  another 
camp-meeting,  held  a  few  months  afterward,  a 
great  number  of  Indians  united  with  the 
chnrcb.  Frojn  this  time  the  work  progressed, 
till,  in  the  ^ear  1830,  the  number  reported  as 
in  communion  with  the  church,  was  4.000. 
All  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  chiefs  and 
ct^tains,  were  members  of  the  chorch.  Three 
missionaries,  three  interpreters,  and  three  school 
teachers  were  connected  with  the  mission. 

A  proposition  made  b^  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  Choctaws,  m  regard  to  their  — 
moral  west  of  the  Mississippi,  cast  a.  glo 
over  the  mifflion  about  this  period.  In  the 
nudst  of  great  division  of  sentiment  and  con- 
flict of  feeling,  at  a  council,  held  in  the  month 
of  March,  the  nation  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majoritj  of  votes  to  sell  the  land,  and  accord- 
inglj  made  arrangements  for  removal.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Tall;  accompanied  tbe  emigrants  to 
their  new  and  distant  home,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bockj  Moontains.  Id  1831,  500  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Choctaw  mission  west,  most  of 
irhom  were  members  of  the  church;  The  re- 
movals became  so  extensive  that  the  old  mis- 
idon  east  was  nearly  broken  up.  In  1636, 
there  were  reported  960  membere,  an  Englirii 
school,  and  ten  Sabbath-echoots,  taught  by  na- 
tive teachera  in  the  Choctaw  language,  con- 
taining 373  scholars.  There  were  two  while 
mifflionaries,  five  native  preachers,  three  ei- 
horCers,  twenty  class  leaders,  and  five  stewards. 
At  the  general  cooncil  of  the  natives  an  act 
VBS  passed,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
seven  literary  institntions  within  their  national 
limits.  Two  of  these.  Fort  Coffee  AcatUmi/  and 
Nunnaimi/a  Academy,  were  placed  under  the 


and  to  the  latter  of  $6,500.  The  Bev.  William 
H.  Goode  was  appointed  to  take'  cfa^e  of 
Fort  CoBee  Academy,  and  the  Rev.  Weslej 
Brownins  of  the  Nunnawaya  Academy.  Thti 
Indian  Minion  Conference  having  been  formed, 
the  Choctaw  mission  was  embraced  as  one  of 
its  districts.     The  Choctaw  mission,  by  the 


A  miasioil  was  established  among  the  Pufn- 
aalomirt,  a  small  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Ciark,  on  Pos  river,  in  the  year  1823.  The 
Bev.  Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  missionary, 
and  a  school  was  established.  In  1837,  Djp- 
wards  of  one  hundred  Putawatomies  were  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  church  among  the  Kick- 
In  1629  the  Ontida  mission  commenced.    A 

mag  Mohawk,  who  hod  been  converted  in 

'pper  Canada,  prompted  by  a  love  for  souls, 

une  among  them,  and  in  a  short  time,  100 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Bedecmer. 
Through  the  inflnence  of  the  Oneida  Chris- 
tians, a  work  of  grace  was  commenced  among 
the  Onondagai,  a  neighboring  tribe,  twenty- 
four  of  whom  were  converted,  and  became 
members  of  the  church.  The  Oneida  mieeion, 
1835,  was  reported  as  enjoying  a  slate  of 
lepcrity,  having  been  blessed  with  a  revivoL 
is  mision  extended  its  labors  among-  tiie 
nominee  and  Kewawtaoi:  Indians,  and  ivas 
succcsful  in  establishing  churches  and  schools 
among  them.  The  whole  number  of  church 
members, — including  the  mission  above  speci- 
fied, and  those  in  the  Qreen  Bay  district, — 
omoonted  to  T86.  The  number  of  mission- 
15.  There  were  9  week-day  schools, 
with  9  superb tendents ;  23  teachers,  z6 7  schol- 
ars, and  280  volumes  in  the  library.  These 
miaions  have  continued  to  prosper,  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  1830,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Missouri 
Conference  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  the 
^aima  and  Kaiaaa  Indians.  In  1841,  the 
mission  reported  130  members,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  prosperooa.  These  missions  also 
lossed  nnder  tbe  snpervi^on  of  the  Methodist 
<lpi8CopaI  Church  Sonth. 

In  1830,  a  mission  was  established  among 
the  hoquoii,  including  the  tribe  of  the  Kidia- 
pata  within  the  boonds  of  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. A  prophet  had  risen  up  among  them, 
who  acknowledged  the  true  Qod,  and  was  Eeal- 
onsly  engaged  in  instructing  the  people  in 
religion.  Hia  religions  notions  were  mixed  ap 
~ith  much  that  was  snpersUtious.    He,  how- 

w,  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  and 
became  nsefal  among  his  brethren  in  promot* 
ing  their  temporal  and  spiritoal  welfare.  la 
1834,  the  Kicuapoo  mission  was  reported  to 
have  230  members,  and  a  school  consisting  of 
24  native  children. 

The  Peoria  mission  was  or^ized  in  1833; 
and  40  natives  were  received  into  the  church. 
The  report  for  1835  states  that  the  misioa 
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hod  doubled  its  Dombers,  and  the  miasioD 
school  was  prospering. 

A  missioD  was  eeUblished  among  the  Sioux, 
ITinneftogoj,  and  CAippewoj/s,  bj  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Brooaou,  who,  m  1834,  went  oat  on  an 
exploring  toor  through  the  regions  borderine 
on  the  MiBsissippi.  The  same  year,  the  Soath 
Indian  misuoniuy  district,  in  tbe  ArlfaoBaa 
Conference,  Kooa  Town,  Oothcalooga,  and 
Valley  Town,  were  Tisited  with  a  powerfnl  re- 
viral,  and  120  natires  were  added  to  the 
diarch. 

In  184S,  tbe  following  statement  waa  given 
of  the  nombert  of  charch  membeie  in  the  va- 
rioos  diatricU  iaclnded  in  the  Indian  Confer- 


Kansaa  Birer  District 700 

Cherokee  District 2,057 

Choctaw       "          800 

Bock  lUver  Conference     ....  130 

Michigan  Conference 338 

Oneida             •<            90 

Holston            "            109 

Mississippi       "            115 

Total 4,339 

The  most  of  these  Indian  missions  having 
fallen  witliia  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oharcb 
South,  in  1847  there  were  but  nine  ludiao 
missions,  15  misaionaries,  and  778  church 
members  left  to  the  Methodist  K  Church. 
In  connection  with  these  Buaaions,  there  were 
nine  week-dar  schools,  embracing  200  pupils ; 
8  Sabbath-Schools,  9  superinteodents,  23  teach- 
ers, 267  BcholaiB,  and  287  volumes  in  the 

MlSSIOHABI  SOCTBTT  OF  THB    MkTHODIST   E. 

Chubch  South.— Foil  ihree-fonrths  of  ^  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  Metiiodist  E.  Church, 
lar  within  .the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
Charch  South,  at  the  time  when  the  Church 
was  divided  in  1844.  The  Kansas,  Cherokees, 
Choctaws  and  some  others  falling  over  to  the 
Church  South,  the  Ooeidas,  Onondagas,  Ojib- 
was,  and  others  remaioing  with  ^e  Methodist 
E.  Church.  During  the  past  year,  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokee  mission  has  again  come  under 
the  Bupcrvisibn  of  the  Methodist  E.  Ghnrch 
The  Chnrch  Sonth  having  taken  up  ber  shsfe 
of  the  Indian  misione,  has  porsued  her  dutj 
to  these  sons  of  the  forest  with  a  commends 
ble  zeal.  In  1848,  encouraged  b;  the  liberal 
assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Uoveroment,  the  Board 
of  miesioDs  of  the  Church  Sonth,  greatly  en- 
lai^d  the  means  of  education  throngh  their 
Indian  misiiona ;  and  thev  were  privileged  to 
see  a  growing  prosperity  in  all  departments  of 
this  portion  of  their  labors.  Last  year  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  tbe 
Chickasaw  Manual  Labor  Academy,  paid  a 
viait  to  tbe  Caddatt,  and  tried  to  introduce  the 
Uospel  among  this  remnant  of  their  nation. 
The  work  of  this  church  among  tbe  Indians, 


constitutes  a  r^alar  CootereDce,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  BcUola  mission,  which  iswithin 
the  bounds  of  the  Holston  Conference.  TliKr 
work  among  these  people  bears  a  very  com- 
pact aspect,  and  seems  formed  on  a  nixlel 
— ' '  ;h  ought  to  wori 
fei«nce,  several 
.__  Indians;  and  a  Missionary . Society, wiiii 
male  and  female  seminaries,  and  many  inj 
and  8unday*3hoois  in  vigorous  and  \-ery  toc- 
ceasful  operation.  God  has  given  them  soms 
noble  specimens  of  living  Cfiiatiani^  amoBg 
these  people,  and  cveiy  provision  sxm  to  bi 
made  for  a  wide  diQusion  of  tbe  Goeqpel  among 
them,  and  the  tribes  which  lie  adjacent  W  the 
scenes  of  those  missions. 

The  Kansas  Distria  was  detached  from  (he 
"Indian  Mission  Conference,"  by  the  Geoenl 
Conference  of  the  Church  South  in  1850,  and 
was  attached  to  the  St  Louis  Annual  Confo- 
ence.  The  Kansas  district  now  embraces  die 
Shawnee,  Delaware,  Wyandot  and  Kickupoff 
missions,  and  also  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Mu>- 
ual  Labor,  and  tbe  Kansas  schools.  This  dis- 
trict is  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  Rei. 
J.  T.  Peery.  There  are  six  missions  wldiiD 
the  boncds  of  this  district,  with  263  members, 
and  405  children  in  tic  schools,  and  135  pnpils 
in  the  two  seminaries.  The  Echota  mision 
is  situated  among  the  North  Carolina  Chen- 
fees,  in  the  north-vrestcrn  comer  df  that  Siata 
The  Holston  Conference  established  missions 
among  this  people ;  and  although  thera  is  hot 
one  missionary  {Rev.  Ulrich  Keener^)  hiboriag 
among  them,  yet  such  has  been  the  diTioe 
blessing  upon  this  one  (^cnt  of  the  Bond, 
that  last  year  he  was  able  to  report  200  men)- 
bera  of  the  church,  60  children  tn  the  school, 
five  or  six  conversions,  and  22  admitted  on 


trial. 


a  the"fc 


The  Indian  Mission   Confere —  .- 

west,"  embraces  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Indian  missions  of  this  church.  This  Confn- 
ence  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  1st. 
340  N.,  and  long.  97=  W.  We  believe  the 
Chickasaw  station  in  this  territory,  is  tbe  nwet 
distant  of  any  of  the  missionary  sta^ons,  UDtil 
we  reach  the  Pacific  coast  The  seminaw  at 
this  place  is  very  efficient,  and  boards  and  edo- 
catta  120  pupils.  The  Indian  Miffiion  Confa- 
ence  contains  three  districts,  the  ChwotM, 
Creek,  and  Choctaw.  The  last  report  of  this 
Conference  with  a  letter  from  the  presding 
bishop,  will  give  the  reader  a  good  ^fi 
impression  of  this  most  interesting  wld  , 
missionary  labor.  The  report  staliB  IhM 
general  good  health  has  prevailed  throuKt 
the  mission  during  the  year  1853,  and  Urn 
gives  a  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  jw 
difierent  districtB.  The  Cherokee  diatrjdbB 
five  circnita,  with  five  white,  and  seven  nMiW 
preachers.  The  number  of  church  memberes 
1,518  ;  showing  an  increase  fi-om  the  last  r»r 
of  130. 

Christiunitj  has  made,  and  is  still  mnfiinj  » 
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powerful  impresaion  upon  the  Cherokee  people. 
About  thirty  years  since,  Richard  Neatly,  the 
firat  Methodist  missionary  sent  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  entered  npon  this  work  ;  Bincc  then,  thou- 
sands or  precious  sonU  have  been  "  translated 
from  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom 
of  Ood's  dear  Son  "  and  while  hondreds  of 
these  baTe  died  and  are  now  in  heaven,  otbeni 
are  beinff  coDvertcd,  and  ministers  have  been 
raised  op,  who  "  eonnt  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves,"  and  are  preaching  the  Goe- 

Sl  "  with  the  Holy  Ghdot  sent  down  from 
eaven."  The  Creek  district  comprises  five 
circuits  and  one  school  There  have  been,  dni> 
JDK  the  past  year,  five  white,  and  four  native 
missionaries.  They  nnmber  T28  church  mem- 
bers, showing  an  increase  of  100  over  the  past 
year.  A  great  and  efiectual  door  is  now  open 
in  thii  nation,  and  almost  every  town  and 
Deigbborhood  are  inviting  the  musionaries  to 
enter  andpreSCh  to  them  "the  onacarchable 
riches  of  Christ"  The  Choctaw  district  con- 
tains five  circuits  and  eeven  academies.  There 
are  eight  white  and  six  native  preachers. 
Numb^  in  society  1,533  ;  making  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  166.    This  work  is  now  in 

Cod  condition,  and   bids  &ir  to  yield  a  rich 
rvest  of  immortal  Bonis. 

The  late  Chickasaw  Cooncil  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  S1,000  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  baildings  of  the  Bloopioeld  Acade- 
my, in  the  Chickasaw  nation,  so  as  to  accom. 
modatc  45  scholars. 

We  add  some  interesting  extracts  Irom  a 
letter  of  Bishop  Andrew,  who  presided  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference : 
"  Van  Bbhen,  Ark.,  Noo.  5, 1853. 

"  DEUt  BoirrBEit — I  bought  a  little  carriage 
and  a  pair  of  ponies  in  St.  Louis,  shipped 
them  op  the  river,  and  at  the  close  of  tbcMie- 
'  Bouri  Conference,  started  for  the  Creek  agency, 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  Conference.    A  heavy 
ride  of  about  450  miles  brought  me  to  that 
place  tie  evening  before  the  Conference  be- 
gan.   The  agency  is  located  -12  miles  beyond 
Fort  GibsMi,  not  Cor  from  the  Aikansas  riv" 
The  ntuatioD  is  handsome,  commanding 
extensive  ^r^rie  view.    The  weather  is  go 
and  tiie  site  I  ehonld  judge  a  healthy  o 
Colonel  Gairett,  the  United  States  agent, 
foand  a  gentlemanly  man,  who  seems  disposed 
to  do  ail  in  bis  power  to  promote  tbe  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  Indians;  andla~~ 


are  steadily  improving,  and  manifest  great  in- 
terest in  having  their  children  educated. 

"  The  school  in  the  Indian  Conference  are, 
I  think,  with  a  slight  exception,  doing  well. 
TFe  greatly  need  samt  dozen  good  zealous 
preachtts — whila  men — to  travel  in  this  Con- 
lerence.  We  have  a  number  of  good  native 
brethren,  and  might  have  more ;  bat  these, 
though  valuable  asistants,  yet,  with  some  (ew 
exceptions,  are  not  well  prepared  to  govern 


the  charch,  and  very  few  Indians  have  the 
energy  and  enterprise  necessary  for  the  work 
of  church  extension.  The  Indiiins  themselves 
greatly  prefer  white  men  to  teach  them,  and 
there  are  many  neighborhoods,  and  they  are 
constantly  increasing,  in  which  the  people  all 
understand  English,  and  prefer  to  hear  preach- 
ing in  English.  This  process  must  steadily 
prepress,  until  that  language  is  epoken  nniver. 
sally,  and  the  sooner  the  result  is  accomplished 
the  better ;  for  never  till  then  will  tbe  Indiana 
be  generally  enlightened,  converted,  and  pros- 
perons.  Meanwhile,  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
people,  translations  of  the  Scriptnres  and  ele- 
mentary works  in  the  native  dialects  will  be 
important.  Bat  oar  grand  aim  is,  to  lead  the 
young  into  on  entire  abandonment  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  whatever  is  distinctly  Indian  ;  for 
after  alt  the  sentimentalism  of  poets  and  tomv 
ista,  there  is  very  little  which  belongs  to  tbe 
original  savage  character  that   is  worth  re- 

"  The  Conf^cnce  closed  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday,  in  company  with  Bro- 
thers McAlister  and  Harrell,  I  left  on  my  way 
to  Tulip,  the  seat  of  the  Arkansas  Conference^ 
I  visited,  on  tbe  way,  the  interesting  Choctaw 
achoola  at  Fort  Cofiee  and  New  Uope,  num- 
bering about  50  each.  They  seem  to  ne  doing 
well  1  preached  here  last  night,  and  to-mor- 
row expect,  God  willing,  to  dedicate  our  new 
chnrch  at  Fort  Smith,  and  then  away  for  Tu- 
lip.   Yoors,  very  aETcctionatcly, 

"  Jahes  u.  Andbbw." 

Exclosive  of  the  lately  established  mission 
among  the  Cherokees  in  Arkansas,  the  follow- 
ing are  tbe  best  statistics  we  can  find  of  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  : 


The  Charch  South  have  30  missions  among 
the  Indians,  28  missionaries,  4,232  members, 
36  chnrchcs,  34  Sabbatb^chools,  1,394  schol- 
ai8, 9  manual  labor  schools,  and  490  pupils. 

Total  for  both  cbnrchee--~44  missions.  4fi 
misionarics,  5,359  membcn,  and  1,884  schol- 
ars.— Avlhoriba:  Bangs  and  STWCKLiUD's 
Historia  of  the  Minions  of  llie  Helhodist  Epit- 

2al  Church  ;  the  Missionarij   Advocate   and 
mid  Reports.— 'Bs.y.  IV.  Bltlek. 
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■Wesletas  Miseiohasi  Socimr.— The  In- 
diao  DiissioDs  in  Upper  Canada  arose,  in  the 

Sovidence  of  God,  from  the  labors  of  the 
ethodist  Episcopal  Charch  amoDg^t^e  abori- 
gbea  within  the  United  States.  Some  time 
dnring  the  year  1820,  Veporta  had  reached  - 
portion  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  living  net.. 
Fort  Maiden,  in  Canada,  of  the  ereat  change 
which  had  taken  place  among  their  brethren 
at  Sandasky.  T«'0  native  preachers  also  via- 
ited  them,  and  the  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  among  them.  lu  1832, 
there  were  nine  missionary  stations  among  the 
Datives  of  Upper  Canada,  all  of  which  were 
Imported  as  in  a  prosperous  stata    They 


Mwitxy  Totim,  Camard,  and  Bay  Qitmtt.  In 
each  there  was  a  missionary  and  a  school 
t«achcr,  Matkinaw  and  Leegcene  were  also 
occasionally  visited  bynalive  teachers.  Chris- 
tian instrnction  was  given  to  2,000  adult  Indi- 
ans, and  in  11  schools  there  were  abont  400 
youth.    The  labors  of/oftn  Sunday,  an  Indian 

? teacher,  and  of  another  Indian  preacher, 
'tier  Jones,  were  of  great  semce  in  tlie  estab- 
Ibhment  and  carrying  on  of  these  missioi 

In  1628,  the  MethodUt  Episcopal  Chnreh 
entrusted  these  missions  to  the  care  of  the 
Canadian  Conference;  and  that  conference, 
in  1833,  placed  them  nnder  the  foetering  care 
of  the  Weslejan  Missionary  Society,  And 
the  following  year,  the  committee  in  London 
Bent  out  Rev,  J.  Stinson  to  take  the  general 
Buperintendcncy  of  them.  He  soon  visited 
each  station,  and  was  able  to  transmit  to  the 


the  nativQ  Indians,  chiefly  Chippemys,  united 
in  church  fellowship,  and  by  their  con^stent 
condoct,  as  well  as  by  their  progrem  in  the 
arts  and  enjoyments  of  settled  and  dvilized 
life,  they  strikingly  manifested  the  g — ' 
change  which  had  taken  place  among  tl 
2,000  of  their  children  were  under  a  comi 
educational  and  Scriptural  instruction, 
missionaries  were  sent  oat  by  theWesleyan 
Society  in  1834.  And  in  the  report  some 
time  oJter,  the  following  plea^ng  testimony  is 
rendered  to  the  eEBciency  of  these  Christian 
labors  :  "  Tlic  Indian  missions  are  eminently 
owned  of  Ood,&nd  furnish  the  most  nndoubted 
evidence  of  the  tendenCT  of  lie  Gospel  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  civflization,  in  connection 
with  those  spiritual  and  everlasting  t>enefits 
which  it  is  destined  to  communicate  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Hundreds  of  these  once 
wretched  wanderers  have  been  raised  from  the 
lowcat  state  of  degradation  to  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  living 
in  sncb  a  state  of  peace  and  pnrity  as  affords 
the  most  delightful  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  outward  and  spiritual  change  which  uiey 
have  experienced.  It  is,  indeed,  the  lord's 
doings,  and  it  is  marrellona  In  our  eyes.    That 


form  of  paganism  which  once  eothralled  tkn 
has  given  place  to  Christianity ;  and  the  b- 
dian  wiio  spumed  all  bnmaa  reslnint  and 
control,  bows  his  neck  to  the  antfaori^  of 
Christ,  and  meekly  carries  the  burden  wbA 
the  Bedcemer  has  placed  upon  his  shooMer. 
A  state  of  brutal  ignorance  has  been  bnkea 
uj)  by  the  force  of  evangelical  truth ;  ud 
minds  from  which  all  that  tends  to  elenk 
human  natnre  was  utterly  scclnded,  have  Iwa 
enriched,  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters, but  with  the  saving  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  oar  Lord.  Hb1>- 
its  of  intemperance,  indolence  and  intfnlai- 
ity,  have  been  sncceeded  by  sobriety,  industry, 
and  order.  '  The  songs  of  Kon '  are  no" 
sang  in  those  forests  where,  for  sfes,  the  vu- 
cry  of  the  savage,  and  the  growling  of  *iH 
boists,  were  the  only  Bounds  that  vreie  beard. 
Instead  of  lodging  m  the  wretched  wigwam, 
and  depending  for  a  scanty  snbeistence  up«> 
their  snccesi  in  hunting  and  fishing,  the  on- 
verted  Indians  occupy  comfortable  hooses  near 
the  River  Credit,  and  at  othw  staUons,ud 
these  are  surrounded  with  gardens  and  fidih 
which  they  themselves  cultivate." 
Exertions  had  been  made  dnriog  a  period 
fortv  yeaiB,  to  educate  and  civiliEB  the 
Mohavik  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  established 
on  the  banks  of  the-Groiui  m«r,  and  some d 
them  had  been  taaght  to  read  and  write; 
bat,  instead  of  any  improvement  having  beet 
eSected  in  their  moral  and  social  stale,  th<T 
were  more  vicious  and  degraded  in  their  habiti 
than  the  neighboring  heathen  tribes,  who  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  letters.  Tet,  as  soon  u 
these  half-educated,  bat  ferodons  and  d^n^ved, 
Mohawks  embraced  tie  Ooepel,  they  became 
the  happy  subjects  of  a  change  as  extraordiBU^ 
and  salutary  as  that  which  had  heat  expen- 
enced  by  their  converted  brethren  of  the 
Chippeway,  and  otha  tribes  of  Indians. 
Thus,  while  evny  attempt  (and  many  (neb 
have  been  tried,)  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  by  merely  nnman  expedients,  has 
invariably  and  signally  failed,  tbe  "tjoepel  of 
the  grace  of  Ood,"  in  the  hands  of  mmion- 
ies,  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  bv 
□pied  among  them,  and  "created  then 
lew  in  Christ  Jesns  unto  good  works." 
Tbe  labors  of  the  six  missionaries  sent  oit 
by  the  Committee  in  1834,  were  greatly  owned 
and  blessed  of  God,  and  they  were  oiabkd  to 
report  most  pleasing  statements  of  thdr  sue. 
cess.  An  mcreased  attention  was  given  to 
education,  and  also  to  the  qoalifyiiw  of  native 
teachers  to  preach  the  word  of  life  to  theff 
fellow-eonotrymen.  In  1836  a  whrfe  tribe  of 
pagan  Indians  had  been  converted  at  tbe  Biver 
St  Clair,  an  event  bo  eitraordioary  and  unex- 
pected that  His  Exeellenc:r  Sir  John  Colbonie 
remarked  to  one  of  the  miraioBaries  that,  "  after 
tie  gracious  Elects  produced  by  tbe  Gospel  on 
the  wretched  Indians  of  St  Clair,  there  w«s 
left  to  doobt  that  all  the  tribes  m 
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British  North  America  maj  be  coDverted  to 
the  faith  of  Chriat"  This  excelleat  man,  theo 
Zieatenant-GovcTDor  of  Upper  Canada,  proved 
himself  a  trae  friend  to  the  Indiana.  Ue  had 
several  Bioall  villages  built  eipre^f  for  them, 
-with  comfortable  houses  and  good  gardens  for 
IJieir  occnpotioii.  Mr.  Stinsoa,  ou  entering 
one  of  these  comfortable  cottages  one  daj,  was 
met  at  the  do<w  by  the  father  of  the  family, 
and  while  the  tears  of  gratitado  ran  down  his 
face,  he  remafked, "  When  I  came  here,  nine 
vears  aso,  I  was  a  poor  dmnken  Indian.  I 
had  noUiing  bat  one  dirty  blanket ;  but  now," 
pointing  to  the  Torions  u-tJclea  of  fiimitiire 
and  provision  io  the  room,  "  now  I  have  all 
these  good  things  that  yon  see ;  and,  what  is 
best  of  all,  I  have  the  iove  of  Christ  in  my 
heart" 

In  1836,  the  missions  not  only  maintuned 
their  ground,  bat  also  mode  consida«ble  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  Satan,  and  pagan- 
ism  WHS  forced  to  retire  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  the  bold  and  rapid  advances  of 
Christianity.  The  mission  schools  also  were 
in  a  good  state,  and  this  year  some  of  the  more 
odvaDced  popils  were  sent  to  the  academy  at 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  tboe  to  gaia  that  addi- 
tional information  and  training  which  would 
fit  tl^  to  be  Dsefnl  as  instmctors  of  their 

About  the  same  period  it  also  pleased  God 
to  crown  the  patient  labors  of  the  native  teach- 
ers employed  among  the  Tnscorora  and  Onon- 
daga Indians  with  considerable  success.  Many 
of  these  pagans  had  been  awakened,  and  turned 
to  the  Lord,  among  whom  were  two  of  their 
principal  chiefs.  The  Onondagas  were  ex- 
ceedingly intemperate  and  wretched,  as  well  as 
strongly  addicted  to  the  worship  of  idols,  the 
war-ihince,  and  other  abominations,  and  bad 
fong  withstood  the  zealous  efibrta  made  by 
their  converted  brethren  to  torn  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Bat  among  these 
stones  did  Qod  nuse  op  children  onto  Abra- 

Shahwandias,  otherwise  John  Sonday,  a 
converted  chief  of  the  Chippeway  tribe,  and  an 
affiiatont-missionarv  amon^  his  people,  daring 
tbo  year  1637,  made  a  visit  to  England.  He 
attended  the  anniversary  missionary  meetings 
of  some  of  the  principal  aoziliories  throneh 
that  kingdom,  and  by  his  artleffi  and  Scrip- 
tural account  of  his  conversion  and  Christian 
experience,  and  of  the  prt^^ress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  lodiaus,  he  was  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of 
Indian  mieeions.  The  Committee,  in  conduct. 
ing  these  miauoDS,  have  been  constantly  tried 
and  annoyed  by  the  selfish  and  wicked  designs 
of  many  unprincipled  traders  among  these 
tribes  1  men  who  luve  habitually  nsed  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  deceive,  pollute,  and 
rob  tbe  Indiana  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course; But  in  the  midst  of  tbeae  and  other 
afdictire  circumstances,  oar  Indian  brethren 


have  been  sustained  and  encooraged  in  the 
path  of  improvement  Ood  rais^  them  up 
Mends  and  protectors,  who  from  time  to  time 
warded  off  the  evib  which  beset  them.  But, 
about  this  time,  a  new  difficnlty  arose,  which 
was  likely  to  ptodace  a  most  unfavorable  in- 
flueoce.  It  was  the  want  of  a  title  deed  of 
their  reservations.  They  joatlv  feared  that  at 
some  future  period,  those  small  portions  of  ter- 
ritory, which  constitute  all  that  remuns  to 
them  of  tbe  vast  possessions  of  their  fathers, 
would  be  wrested  from  tbem,  and  that  they 
and  their  children  would  thus  be  deprived  of 
the  fruit*  of  their  indoatry.  The  Committee 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  pressed 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  tbe  Colonial 
Deportment  of  the  British  Government,  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  of  other  representsr 
tions  on  the  subject  from  the  misaionaries  and 
chiefe,  a  dispatch  was  addressed  by  the  Colo- 
nial Secrctarv  to  the  Lieutenant-Uovemor  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  this  subject,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  beat  resnita.  Very  valuable  aid 
was  rendered  in  accomplishing  this  result  by 
Lieutenant-ColonetSirAug.d'Bast  Avariety 
of  circumstances,  however,  which  occurred 
about  that  time,  endangered  the  advantages 
thus  gained,  and  it  was  found  necessary  by  ue 
Committee,  if  they  would  save  these  misaions, 
to  make  another  special  effort  on  their  behalt 
Accordingly,  the  visit  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Alder, 
one  of  the  missionary  secretaries  to  Canada, 
abont  thb  period,  hod  a  special  reference  to 


these  Indian  missions.  Besides  the  insecurity 
of  tbeir  titles,  tbe  annual  grant  promised  by 
the  British  Government  to  this  society,  as  a 
charge  on  the  casual  and  territorial  rev- 
enue of  the  upper  province,  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  support  and  extend  their  Indian  and 
other  misaions  in  that  colony,  hod  been  with- 
held ;  and  the  Committee  telt  it  to  be  a  du^ 
which  they  owed  to  the  society  to  nrge  their 
chkim  to  a  part  at  least  of  the  arrears  due  to 
them,  and  the  ponctaol  payment  of  the  grant 
at  the  rate  fixed  by  Lord  Glenelg,  for  the  fu- 
ture. These  and  ouier  matters  of  importance 
were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  colonial 
government  dnring  the  visit  of  Dr.  Alder,  by 
the  kind  and  active  interference  of  Sir  George 
Arthur ;  and  the  representaticajs  which  were 
made  were  attended  with  much  succes.  £1400 
were  received  &om  the  colonial  treasury  by 
Mr.  Stinson,  and  several  plans  for  tbe  ben^t 
of  the  Indians  engaged  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  The 
results  of  these  exertions  were  soon  witnessed  in 
the  peace  and  contentment  with  which  the  In- 
dians applied  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  their  holdinss  ;*in  tbe  increosea  attention 
which  they  pud  to  the  instructions  of  tbe  mis- 
Nonaries,  and  in  the  efforts  which  they  made 
for  the  education  of  their  chifdren. 

In  1338,  Kah.ke-waqaonaby  oc  Peter  Jonas, 
a  missionary  and  chief,  visited  England,  and 
performed  a  similar  service  for  the  miagionB 
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to  thut  accomplished  bj  ShahieuTtdJas, 
time  before.  The  trfbe,  of  which  the  latter 
u  the  principal  chief,  removed  about  this  time 
fVopi  tiielr  former  resideocc  at  Orapc  Island, 
to  &  tract  of  land  near  Rice  Lttke,  which  was 
laid  out  io  farms  of  60  acres  each,  to  which 
were  attached  sang'  cottages  and  ^tutlcus.  All 
of  these  Indians  profesa  Christianity  ;  no  ves- 
tige of  paganism  remaining'  among  them, 
lleir  number  ia  214.  Id  1839,  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive field  of  labor  and  nselaineaa  was  open- 
ed to  this  society  in  that  part  of  north-western 
America,  known  ea  the  "  Territories  of  the 
Huilson^s Bay Companyi"  Inthcsootfaernpor^ 
tiou  of  this  territoiy  tliero  was  an  Indian  po- 
pulation of  over  10,000.  In  the  northern 
aeportmeot,  cxtcadio^  north  and  west  from 
the  height  of  land  wdich  divides  the  waters 
tlwt  flow  into  Lake  Superior  and  tlie  St  Lftw- 
rence  from  those  that  fall  into  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  high  land  that  di- 
vides the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Polar  Sea 
flvm  those  that  flow  into  Hudson's  B^,  and 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  Hudsoa'a  Baj  to 
the  Rocky  Koaotaios — there  is  an  Indian  po- 
pojatjon  of  100,000.  To  these  long-n^lecWd 
children  of  the  forest  the  way  was  opened  in 
conse<)aenco  of  arrangemeata  into  which  the 
committee  of  this  society  had  entered  with 
the  governor  and  committee  of  the  Hudsoa'i 
Bay  Company,  who  mode  them  m(»t  libe- 
ral offers  of  assistance  to  commenco  these  mis- 
Mons.  For  the  missionaries  which  this  society 
might  send,  whether  married  or  single,  the 
Ckimpany  agreed  to  provide  board  and  lodg- 
ing, interpreters,  servants,  and  the  means  of 
conveyance  from  place  to  place,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense to  tJie  society.  Ana  in  addition  to  this, 
the  governor  and  company  generoosly  contri- 
bated  £100  toward  the  passage  of  the  first 
misaienaries  to  be  scat  ont^  In  March,  1810, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bamley,  Mason,  and  Rtfndle 
sfuled  for  this  tmng  and  extensive  field  of  toil, 
and  on  their  arrival  were  joined  by  that  expe- 
rienced and  SQCcessfoI  laborer  in  the  work  of 
Indian  evangelization,  the  Kev.  Jamcfi  Evans. 
The  stations  they  occnpied  were  MichipicitOn, 
Moose  Fyrt,  Norway  Honse,  Lac  la  Pluie,  and 
Rocky  Mountain  House.  In  this  immense  field 
thty  itinerate  from  the  longitude  of  Uooee 
Factory,  on  the  shores  of  Hadsoo's  Bay,  back 
N.  W.,  by  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  Edmonton 
and  the  Rocky  Monnfains,  a  distance  of  more 
tlian  2000  miles  from  east  to  west,  in  a  lati- 
tade  as  high  as  tliat  of  I^brodor. 

The  general  superintendent  of  these  scatter- 
ed missions,  in  one  tonnd  of  visitation,  bos 
sometimes  been  from  home  more  than  three 
roODtbs,  traveling  by  snoi^  shoes,  dog-carriage, 
4c,  during  which  time  he  has  passed  orer 
about  6,000  miles.  Situated  as  these  missions 
»e,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  can 
present  large  statistics  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  scattered  and  mi^tory 
condition  of  the  Indians,  the  missionanes  — 


do  little  more  than  vimt  and  preotdi  for  ■  let 
days,  and  then  pass  on,  pertups  from  lOQ  to 
300  miles  to  the  next  poet,  there  lo  do  (he 
soon.allround.  For  these  200,000 
Indians  this  is  Uie  only  evangelical  ageiHjtB)- 
ployed,  and  should  this  be  withdrawn,  thq 
would  be  letl  in  total  darknes,  or  to  the  sspo- 
stitions  of  popery.  In  this  distant  sphoe  of 
labor  the  missionanes  are  of.  course  widdf 
scattered,  being  from  400  to  1,500  niUnsCM- 
rated  from  each  other,  with  no  opportunity  lot 
a  personal  interview,  and  no  facilities  for  to- 
respoadence,  save  twice  in  the  year;  and  of 
these  they  are  by  absence  firom  home,  andotto 
caases,  sometimes  unable  to  avail  themaelTcs. 
A  yery  efficient  agent  in  this  mission  isThoniu 
HassJ,  an  educated  Indian.  He  can  speak 
English,  French,  Creek,  and  Chippewmn— 
tho  latter  kieing  his  iiative  language.  Be  lias 
been  very  nseml  as  a  school  teadier  and  in- 
terpreter. Another  Indian,  Peter  Jacobs,  hu 
done  good  service  as  a  preacher.  In  18*S 
there  were  11  classes,  containing  I'ilmemba^ 
all  of  whom  gave  good  evidence  of  pety.  But 
"  ia  was  only  a  part  of  the  membeiship  under 
e  core  of  the  miesionarics,  it  being  ahnort 
[possible  from  the  isolated  and  scattered  con- 
dition dr  the  work  io  these  regions,  to  eblaiii 
y^ing  like  complete  statistics  of  them. 
The  Wesleyan  missions  among  the  lodiacs 
Upper  Canada  continae  to  prosper.  Schools 
have  boon  established,  and  translations  e&ectsd 
into  the  Mohawk,  the  Ondda,  the  OJibva,aad 
the  MuDsey  langnoges.  Moch  is  being  ac- 
complished for  the  elevation  of  these  peqile 
by  means  of  industrial  schools,  particnlaily 
those  at  Alnwidc  and  Mottnt  Elgin ;  and  a 
great  deal  more  might  be  done  were  the  iw* 
niary  means  at  the  di^Hisal  of  the  Socisty. 
It  is  very  affecting  to  read  the  aj^teab  f» 

auently  made  to  the  misaiooaries  by  tribes  ia 
idr  vicinity,  who  are  uttering  the  Macedoni- 
an cry.  As  an  apt  illnstratioD  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  to  receive  instruction,  Mr. 
McDoogall  reports  the  following  speech  of  a 
chief  of  the  Garden  Rivtr  bcmd  of  lodisitt, 
which  was  addressed  to  him  before  leavbg  hb 
station  to  attend  the  Canadian  Conference : 

"Biack  Coat,I  wanttoeay  afewwMdi  I 
want  to  say  them  strong.  We  want  you  to 
repeat  them  to  the  Big  Black  Coat,  and  to  the 
black  coats  assembled  in  council.  The  Indl- 
ans  down  south  have  fathers  and  mothafS.  We 
are  orphans.  The  Qreat  Spirit  has  done  a 
gi-eat  deal  for  them ;  he  has  given  them  a  rich 
country.  He  has  also  sent  thran  misionarie^ 
who  have  been  parents  to  them.  The  giwt 
Woman  Chief  (the  Queen  of  England)  has 
been  a  mother  to  them.  She  has  assisted  their 
missionary  in  bnilding  lai^  schools  amoog 
them,  and  in  teaching  them  iiow  to  wort. 
They  are  not  poor ;  they  have  plenty  of  kind 
friends.  Not  so  with  us;  we  are  orphans-- 
we  who  live  on  the  north  shore  of  Huron  and 
Superior.    The  Great  Spirit  has  not  given  ns 
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a  rich  conntrf  ;  the  mudon&rj  has  not  t«nc)il 
us  the  white  m&D'B  t^ligion;  no  teacher  tiaa 
been  sent  ns,  nor  school-hoDse  biii);t  for  itf. 
We  are  poor.  Wo  have  no  kind  great  fathen 
or  mothers  to  protect  na ;  we  are  noree  than 
OQT  forefathers ,  were  many  years  ago.  Out 
foresta  were  full  of  wild  aoimals— deer,  bear, 
beaver,  &c. ;  but  the  white  mao  came  and  io- 
daced  03  to  kill  off  all  onr  furs.  He  brought 
his  steamboats  and  lariro  nets,  and  drove  the. 
fish  from  our  shores.  We  are  poor,  and  we  are 
becoming  more  so  evcrv  ;^ear.  Now  we  want 
'.o  say  to  the  big  black  coaU  that  we  ask 
.  to  help  OS.  We  want  them  ven  much. 
We  waot  oar  sons  and  daDghters  to  onderstand 
p^)er,  aod  to  learn  to  work.  Tell  them  that 
live  in  a  very  large  conotry,  and  that  there 
a  great  many  of  as.  Tell  them  about  this 
place,  that  it  lies  betweeo  Huron  aud  Superior ; 
that  the  land  is  good ;  that  we  raise  potatoes, 
oaU,  tnmipe,  dtc.and  all  sell  for  a  great  price; 
but  that  the  ladian  knows  little  aboat  making 
gardeus.  Tell  them  we  ask  for  a  school  like 
the  one  some  of  us  saw  at  Alnwick,  when  we 
went  to  Moneyanng  (Montreal)  three  yean 
We  are  willing  to  give  some  of  the  best 
IT  land  for  a  form,  and  assist  in  building 
the  houses ;  but  we  most  have  white  man  to 
teach  ns  the  way." — AcTBoaiTiBa :  We^uaa 
Missionary  NotUa  and  Anmiai  &po>ts.— .W. 

BCTLKB. 

American  Board. — At  the  aoniveraary  of 
the  American  Board,  in  Sept.  1B16,  r 


mcnt  of  a  misaoD  amon^  the  Cherokee  Id-. 
dians,  located  chiefly  withm  the  bonnds  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  In  January,  1817,  Bev, 
Mr.  Kiogsbnry  arrived  at  Cktciamauga,  ia 
the  Cherokee  nation,  and  commenced  prepsr 
rations  for  an  establishment  there,  la  March 
following  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Meggis. 
Hall  and  Williams,  with  their  wives.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  they  were  joined  by  othor 
missionaries,  and  the  name  of  the  station  was 
;hanged  to  Brainerd,  in  honor  of  that  devoted 
missionary.  This  place  is  sitoated  one  mile 
N.  of  the  35th  parallel  of  latitnde,  and  seven 
miles  S.  E.  of  the  Tennessee  river ;  consequent- 
ly in  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  conotry,  which 
bib  withm  the  limits  of  Tennessee.  It  ia 
aboat  250  miles  from  Angosls,  Ua.  At  the 
cloee  of  about  a  year  they  had  a  mision-honse, 
a  school-house,  and  45  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
Forty-eevco  Cherokee  children  were  nnder  a 
SDCcessfnl  course  of  justniction. 

mission  was  commenced  among 
the  Choctaws,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury 
and  Williams,  from  the  Brainerd  station.  The 
I)lace  selected  for  the  station  was  called  Eliot, 
utnated  within  the  bounds  of  the  Stale  of 
Misfflssippi,  near  the  Tazoo  river,  and  400 
miles  W.  8.  W.  of  the  Brainerd  station,  in  the 
Cherokee  nation.  In  Aognst  of  that  year  they 
felled  the  first  tree  on  the  mission  ground,  ana 
in  the  following  April  they  had  erected  eleven 
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log  dwdlingB,  a  mill-hoiise,  stable,  etore-IioiiBe, 
aod  several  onlbuildiDgs.  The;  had  also  clear- 
ed 35  acres  of  good  land,  and  enclosed  it  with 
a  enhstaDtial  fence,  besides  enclosing  gardens 
and  jards  for  cattle,  and  constructing  sereral 
toads  and  bridges.  In  this  work  thej  were 
assisted  b^  the  Choctaws,  who  had  never  bo- 
fore  been  mstracted  in  any  snch  aria.  Mean- 
while they  had  preaching  ever;  Sabbath,  at- 
tended  b;  a  nnmber  of  natives,  trad  some  halt 
breeds,  and  n^roes.  During  this  year  some 
preliminaty  steps  were  taken  towards  estab- 
liahing  a  mission  among  that  portion  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  who  nad  removed  to  the 
Arkansas,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missia 
river,  and  also  among  the  Chickasaws,  whose 
country  lay  partly  between  that  of  the  CI 
kees  and  Choctaws. 

The  report  of  the  Board  for  1820  speaks  of 
the  conversion  of  several  natives  among  the 
Cherokees  at  Brainerd,and  of  the  gathcriagof  a 
chnrch  of  20  members,  including  3  or  4  negroes. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  Catharine  Brown 
and  her  brother  David,  two  Cherokee  converts 
of  ^reat  promise.  Having  occasion  to  visit 
tiieir  father,  who  was  sick,  David  read  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  Bible,  and  maintained 
lamily  worship,  and  also  conversed  freely  with 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  warning  them  to 
flee  from  the  wralh  to  come.  Several  were 
thus  led  to  inquire  for  the  way  of  truth. 

The  station  at  Eliot,  among  the  Choctaws, 
is  reported  this  year,  1820,  after  an  existence 
of  two  years,  as  having  eight  commodious  log- 
cabins,  a  mill-honse,  and  a  blacksmith's  and 
joiner's  shop ;  a  lumber-house,  granary,  and 
stable ;  more  than  two  hnndred  neat  cattle, 
teams  of  oxen,  and  horses ;  wagons,  carts, 
plows,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry, 
Enfflcient  for  a  large  plantation.  The  importr 
ance  of  these  things  to  a  tribe  entirely  savage, 
till  the  missionaries  weut  among  them,  and 
withoot  the  leaat  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
will  bo  readily  onderstood.  They  had  also  a 
school  of  seventy  or  eighty  youths,  male  and 
femtde,  taught  in  the  elementary  branches,  and 
in  agricnltnre  and  domestic  labor.  It  was  a 
moat  encouraging  fact,  that  the  Choctaw 
chie&,  from  the  first,  manifested  the  most 
friendly  disposition  towards  the  mission.  They 
contribnted  for  the  support  of  the  mission- 
school  $2,000  a  year  for  sixteen  years,  from 
each  of  the  three  districts  of  their  nation, 
making  £6,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $96,000. 
This  large  snm  was  their-  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  land  sold  to  Uie  IJnited  States 
government  Such  a  gift,  freely  made,  shows 
a  surprising  ^preciation  of  the  importance  of 
education,  among  a  people,  till  lately,  ignorant 
of  every  thing  Wt  the  simple  arts  of  fishing 
and  hunting. 

In  JanuaiT,  1821 ,  Dr.  Elizor  Butler,  phy- 
sician, and  Jtev.  William  Potter,  arrived  at 
Braincrd,  as  misdonariea  among  the  Chero- 
kecs.    The  mission  had  been  extended,  and 


was  to  embrace  3  out^tations,  vii.,Tal(HH«y, 
Chatooga,  and  Crcekpath.  In  coniiectJoiL 
with  Creekpath  is  mentioned  one  ot  the  niatt 
remarkable  displays  of  Divine  grace  whidi 
the  histoiy  of  missions  afibrds,  viz.:  theetii- 
versioD  of  the  entire  family  of  Mr.  Join 
Brown,  consisting  of  eight  peraons.  lie  toe- 
vcision  of  Catharine  and  David  Brown,  utd 
their  visit  to  their  sick  father,  have  alnady 
been  mentioned.  The  father  was  coavertcd, 
and  sut>seqnently  the  mother,  a  son's  wife.  unI 
three  sisters  of  Catharine.  Thus  a  vhoh  &- 
mily  emerged  in  a  short  time  from  pogaii 
darkness  into  the  light  of  the  gloriew  G<spd 
The  Choctaw  mission  was  stiei^thQied 
during  this  Tear,  by  the  arrival  of  oeverai  ai 
ditioual  laborers.  Besides  the  station  st 
Eliot,  three  others,  viz.,  at  Mayhew,  100  miles 
cast  from  Eliot,  the  Six  Towns,  and  the  IWd 
Camps,  were  commenced.  Bev.  Dr.  ■fforws- 
ter,  corresponding  secretly  of  the  BoBrd, 
died  this  year,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Choctaw 


In  1822  there  were  213  Cherokee  childrct 

the  school  at  Brainerd,  rapidly  improriBg 
in  their  studies,  and  in  various  departments  of 
industry.  The  oldest  class  of  girls  sostaiDei 
it  was  said,  a  better  examinaljon  than  nxat 
girls  of  the  same  age  who  have  attended  Bchooi 
constantly  from  their  early  years.  Seretal  of 
the  most  promising  Bcholais  bad  become  pHW, 
and  others  were  aoiionsly  inquiring  thewsj 
of  salvation. 

Bev.  Mr.  Butrick,  of  the  Cherokee  mirooo, 
iported  this  year,  1822,  considerable  progre* 
I  the  acquisition  of  the  language.    Beftww 

"  very  artificial  and  complicated,  erincnif, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  was  once  spoken  by  a 
highly-cultivated  people."  Mr.  B.  had  IM« 
translations  into  Cherokee  of  sevwal  portioa 
of  the  Scriptnrea,  a  summary  of  Christian  doc 
trinea  and  duties,  and  several  hymns  for  pM- 
lie  worehip. 

The  report  for  1823  shows  an  eitensimi  oi 
the  Cherokee  mission ;  three  new  BtaUom 
having  been  occupied,  vis.,  Hightoww,80iwl« 
S.8.E.  from  Brainerd;  ■Willslown,  50 vm 
S.  W.  from  Brainerd ;  and  Haweis,  60  bum 
south  from  Braincrd.  In  connection  with  tM 
Creekpath  station,  is  noUced  this  y»r  UK 
death  of  Catharine  Brown.  She  bad  K«» 
omaraent  to  religion  ance  joining  the  ctardi 
in  1818,  and  died  a  happy  death.  Aamer- 
taut  and  solemn  transaction  occurred  IfiBj™ 
—the  admiaion  to  the  church  of  four  broUias- 
named  Sanders,  their  mother,  the  wiTfflof  W 
of  the  brothers,  and  one  wster.  These  MJ^ 
been  bapUzed,  proceeded  to  dediate  u>w 
household  to  God  in  the  same  OTd'""*' ™ 
the  number  of  21,  some  of  them  adnlte  S^ 
Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  missionaries,  "».™; 
melting  scene ;  scarcely  was  a  diy  ««'""» 
house.''  It  wo^  not  wittcut  excrUentW  »W 
;ept  from  weeping  aloud.  The  »§^_^^, 
,nd  the  rest  of  the  fiuaily  (Tpe»»w  «*?'?  * 
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fected."    Two  or  three  other  members  of  this 
Gunil;  were  soon  aftenrards  converted. 

Madv  interesting  facta  are  stated  this  year, 


children,  the  grenter  part  of  whom  could  read 
tiie  Bible  and  write  a  l^ible  hand.  Some 
were  expert  in  tranalatiog  troai  English  into 
Choctaw,  aad  from  Choctaw  ioto  Eaglisb ; 
otben  1^  made  considerable  wogress  in 
arithmetic  and  in  drawing  maps.  Mesars.  B^- 
iugtoQ  and  Wright  had  made  some  proewas  m 
ledacing  to  form  the  elemcDts  of  the  Choctaw 
language,  assisted  by  Hr.  David  Folsom,  who 
had  spent  fonr  jeaia  at  the  Forekn  Miasiou 
School  at  Cornwall,  Ct    The;  had  agreed 

rn  an  alphabet,  and  assigned  the  powers  of 
vowels,  marks  of  accent,  to.  To  adopt  a 
uniform  mode  of  spelling  was  extremely  diffi- 
cnlt,  owing  to  tae  variatjoiis  of  speaking 
unoog  the  natives,  who  oaed  varioaa  letters 
interchangeably,  as  b  for  m,  and  m  for  b,  &c. 
Some  thoosonds  of  words,  however,  had  been 
collected,  and  Mr.  Bfington  had  acquired 
some  facility  in  speaking  "  this  strange  lan- 
guage." 

The  Mayhew  station  experienced  a  severe 
bereavement  this  year,  in  the  death  of  Urs. 
Kin^bury.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  quali- 
flcatiOQS,  aod  a  devoted  missionary.  She  had 
left  a  father's  house,  aboanding  with  all  the 
comfortfi  of  a  New  ilnglaod  home,  for  the  sn- 
perintcndence  of  a  targe  mission  family,  among 
the  ignomnt  aod  neglected  children  of  the 
forest ;  yet  she  never  once  regretted  her  deci- 
sion. On  her  death  she  only  lamented  that 
she  had  not  done  more  fbr  ChriaL 

The  station  called  Preach  Camps,  recdved 
this  year  the  name  of  Bethel.  It  is  aboat  60 
miles  S.  W.  from  Mayhew,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance 8.  B.  Irom  Eliot  Another  Choctaw  sta- 
tion was  commenced  about  this  time  at  a 
place  called  Emmans,  140  milee  8.E.  from 
Mayhew,  near  the  line  which  separaus  Missis- 
sippi  from  Alabama,  and  not  &r  ttota  the 
wnil«  settlements  of  the  sonth.  Another  sta- 
tion WHS  commenced  at  Tok-d-na  Cho-ka-ma, 
115  miles  8.  W.  from  Mayhew,  and  120  miles 
M.W.  from  Mobile. 

Two  important  laws  wei«  passed  by  the 
Choctaw  nation  daring  the  year '1823;  one 
WIS  for  the  sappression  of  intemperance,  and 
the  other  rekted  to  infanticide.  -For  a ' 
time  the  Choctawe  had  carried 


among  the  Ghoctawa  from  time  ii 

rial,  thon^h  this  fact  was  not  known  till  the 
missionaries  went  among  them.  A  father  or 
mother,  to  get  rid  of  the  Ironble  or  sapport  of  an 
'  ifant,  would  kill  it  by  bnijing  it  alive,  stamp, 
ig  on  its  breast,  strangling  it,  or  knocking 
on  the  head.  This  horrid  custom  the  i^iefs, 
ilightened  b;r  missionary  eBbrts,pnt  an  end 
I  by  very  stringent  laws.  The  first  punish- 
ment under  the  new  law  was  that  of  a  woman 


a  great 
aid  mo- 


ney for  it,  others  gave  cattle,  clothes,  blankets, 
giUB,  and  every  species  of  property.  Their 
love  of  whisky  exceeded  all  bounds,  and 
there  were  white  people  from  the  States,  nn- 
principled  and  vile  enongh  to  foroish  it  to 
them.  Ilie  consequence  was,  poverbri  wretcb- 
edneas,  qnarreling  and  mnrder  filled  the 
eonntiy.  The  law  passed  by  the  chiefs 
ly  BDppresaed  this  great  evil. 
The  inhnman  practice  of  iototicide  ho 


tree  and  whipped  till  she  fainted ;  and  her  hos- 
band,  who  instigated  the  deed,  was  pnnished  in 
the  same  manner. 

d  witchcraft  was  another  caose  of 
much'  suB^ring  to  this  people.  They  experi- 
enced imagioary  lerroTS  from  the  apprehension 
that  evil  spirits  exerted  a  snpernatnral  power 
'  ~  do  them  harmj  and  besides  this,  application 

IS  often  made  to  a  conjarer  that  be  wonid 
de^gnate  a  witch,  and  for  some  paltry  fee  he 

laid  flx  npon  some  person,  generally  a  wo- 

u),  as  the  canse  of  the  calamity  complained 
of  The  devoted  object  was  then  nunteo  down 
and  slain,  or  obtained  safety  by  flight  Dut 
this  evil  disappeared  as  the  light  of  Lne  Gospel 
increased. 

ssion  amon^  the  Cherokees  on  the 
Arkansas  was  now  m  snccessfol  operation. 
The  seat  of  the  mission  was  at  a  place  called 
Dwigbt,  on  the  Utioob  Creek,  about  fonr  miles 
north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  nearly  500  miles, 
following  the  couree  of  the  stream,  from  the 
innction  of  tins  river  with  the  Mississippi 
There  were  at  this  station,  in  1823,  two  mis- 
sionaries, two  teachers,  and  one  mechanic. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  the  reason 
why  some  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  were  found  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Missisippi.  In  the  fiist 
pkce  some  of  them  wanderea  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  bimting.  Afterwards,  as  they  grew 
more  nomeroos,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
United  Stales,  bv  which  these  Indians  ex- 
changed then*  lands  in  Geor^a  and  Tennessee, 
for  lands  on  the  Arkansas  nver.  This  led  to 
a  considerable  migration,  so  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  removed  to  a  place 
700  miles  west  of  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
They  were  composed  chiefly  of  that  portion  of 
the  Cherokees  who  were  least  inclined  to  look 
with  a  favorable  eye  upon  missions,  schools, 
and  civilization,  80  that  the  pr^udices  to  be 
encountered  among  them  were  peculiarlv 
strong.  A  school  was,  however,  established, 
and  gradually  the^ealon^  of  the  Indians  gave 
vray,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  edacation  of  Uieir 
dilldreD.  Aa  the  ^stem  of  education  iocladed 
manual  labor  at  agricnlture,  or  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  many  objections  were  raised  on  this 
ground,  but  the  great  utility  of  snch  arts  was 
at  length  seen,  and  opposition  died  away. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  missionai; 
labors  among  tbe  North  American  Indians, 
doubts  were  very  extensively  entertained  as  to 


aoA 


the  possibili^  of  their  convemon,  orerea  civ< 
ilization.  The^  irera  looked  upon  as  wild  men, 
savages,  iucorrtgiblj  addicted  to  hontin?,  fisb- 
iiig,  and  wars  amoDg  themeelvcs,  and  the  at- 
tempt lo  make  them  aq  ^riculhira),  Eober, 
and  Christiaa  people,  iros  regarded  bj  maav 
good  meo  as  hopeless.  The  common  remark 
nas,  "  The  Indian  will  be'an  Indian  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  for  him."  This  deep  pre- 
judice, however,  gradually  gaveway  before  the 
facts  which  were  circalated  through  the  reports 
of  the  Board  and  other  publications.  In  their 
jourual  for  1823,  the  missiooaries,  alludiuE  to 
the  prevailing  impression,  soy,  "  We  thiciK  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  anv  substantial 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  aborigines  of 
America  are  in  a  more  hopctesa  state  thao  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  or  Africa.  That  such  a 
belief  is  erroneous  h  incootrovertibl;  manifest, 
from  the  labors  of  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  Brain- 
erd,  Qod  the  United  Brethren."  In  noticing 
these  remarks  the  Board  say,  "  Beyoud  wl 
reasonable  doubt,  divine  tmth  is  as  likely  to 
be  efficaciopa  upon  the  heart  of  a  Cherokee, 
who  has  arrived  at  mature  age,  as  upon  any 
other  man  who  has  grown  up  in  ignorance  and 
sin." 

'  The  above  facts  are  important  aa  showing 
the  peculiar  embarrassments  of  the  Board  in 
its  early  eObrts  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
this  country.  Missions  to  the  Islander  and 
the  Hindoo  might  be  successful,  bat  not  those 
to' the  red  man  of  the  forest  Bat  the  Board 
and  its  missionaries  had  more  faith,  and  pur- 
sued their  object  with  a  steady  purpose. 
The  Cherokee  mission  in  m23  and  1824 
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the  Gherokees  were  "  making  advances 
ilisation  and.  a  well  regulated  society.  The 
dweilingG  are  made  more  comfortable  bom 
vear  to  year,  regular  iodustry  is  more  porsned, 
laws  are  enacted  and  esecatcd  which  restnun 
from  immorality  aod  secure  a  reepect  for  civil 
government,  and  a  desire  for  acquiring  "" 
education  is  becoming  more  prevalent" 
The  Choctaw  mission  was  enlarged  this 

Sar  by  the  occupancy  of  Bcveral  new  stations, 
r.  ByingtOD,  Mr.  Wright,  and  some  other 
mcmb^  of  the*  mission,  were  givine  special 
attention  to  the  langua^,  in  order  that  they 
might  comjDUDicate  rdigious  insiructioa  to 
those  who  could  not  nnderstand  En^lisL 
Whisky  drinking  had  been  yeirj  much  dmiin- 
ished,  and  the  whoop  of  a  drunken  Indian  had 
not  been  heard  for  some  months.  This  changt 
had  been  effected  in  great  measure  by  the 
laws  of  the  Cboctaws  themselves.  A  dreadful 
mortality  prevailed  among  this  people  duriog 
1S23  ftnd  1824,  and  2,000  are  siujpoecd  to  have 
died  in  18  months,  which  was  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  population.  The  prevalent  dis- 
ease was  the  measles. 

The  mission  among  the  Cherokecs  of  the 
Arkansas  was  more  systematic  and  regiiiac  in 


its  operations  than  the  others,  owing  to  the  Eut 
of  its  having  but  one  station,  that  at  DwigfaL 
The  school  contained  60  scholars,  and  the  mil- 
sionaries  say.  "  The  number  might  be  increaaed 
to  100  or  150  within  a  few  day;^  if  we  wodM 
open  our  doors  for  their  reception.  But  oar 
limited  rssourcea  forbid  our  enuireing  the  muB- 
ber."  In  their  report  this  year  the  Boardny. 
"  As  the  missionaries  become  more  acanainlfd 
with  the  state  of  this  tribe,  especially  by  hold 
ing  intercourse  with  the  more  oged,  and  mat 
iog  inquiries  respecting  former  times,  thE^art 
convinced  that  anciently  the  people  baa  (be 
knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  but  a  lonz  period 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  glory  aenrted 
from  them.  In  many  instances  the  addt  na- 
tives have  never  heard  of  tlie  immoriali^  of 
the  soul.  In  others  they  entertain  a  vague 
notion  that  the  good  and  the  bad  go  to  dilfc^ 
cnt  places  in  the  fatare  world.    But  how  itii 

rsible  Tor  a  bad  man  to  become  good  they 
not  know.  Indeed  they  have  no  dear  idei 
of  what  goodness  or  badness  is,  no  just  vien 
of  sin,  no  idea  of  forgiveness,  no  conception  cf 
a  holy  God  or  a  universal  Providence. 

A  highly  favorable  mention  is  made  thit 
year  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  a  Choctaw  irho 
joined  the  Foreign  Mission  School  at  Corn- 
wall in  1820,  and  Bubseqnently  qjcot  two  yous 
at  Andover,  making  at  botb  pi&ces  very  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies.  After  lecturing  I* 
crowded  audiences  in  the  prbcipal  cities  of 
the  north  on  the  condition  of  his  nation,  wd 
spending  a  season  at  Washington,  he  retareed 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  hia  fatJier's  hooae, 
near  Dwight,  where  be  was  received  vith 
mtieh  kioduess  and  attention. 

As  the  misuons  among  the  various  tribes  of 

dians  iMvin  to  assume  at  this  period  a  nort 
distinct  and  important  as  well  as  complitst^d 
character,  in  the  reporta  and  journals,  and  « 
the  number  requiring  notice  is  from  lime  Id 
time  increased,  a  separate  and  contimied  ae- 
count  of  eftch  down  to  the  present  time  will,  it 
is  thonght  be  a  matt^  of  convenience  to  tk 
reader,  and  this  method  will  be  hereoflff 
adopt^.  In  puisuance  of  this  plan,  we  take 
up,  as  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

2fte  Misiton  among  the  Cherolcces. — The  pro- 
mas  of  the  work  from  its  commencemeBi.  in 
January,  1817,  down  to  1824,  has  alre*^ 
been  brieflr  sketched.  At  the  period  l«t 
named,  we  find  the  mission  to  the  Chcfokn 
in  the  Sonthem  States  occupying  seven  rtj- 
lions,  vii!„  Brainerd,  Carmel,  Creekpath,  Higb- 
tower,  Willstown,  Haweis,  and  Candy's  Creei- 
The  geographical  poation  of  Brainerd,  Hi^b- 
tower,  WilUlown,  and  Haweis,  has  alrody 
been  designated.  Carmel  is  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  Georgia,  G2  milea  from  Braio- 
ani,  and  46  miles  north-west  of  the  Chataboo- 
chee  river.  Creekpath  is  within  the  Stale  of 
Alabama,  four  miles  south  of  the  Tenaefsee 
river ;  Hightower  is  in  Georgia,  33  mtUt 
S.S.W.  of  Carmel ;  Willslown  is  in  Alabams, 
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10  miles  from  the  w«teni  line  of  Oeor^a, 
and  Candy's  Greek  is  Id  TeDoessce,  26  miles 
M.E.  of  Brainerd.  The  nnmber  of  laborers 
at  these  seven  stations  al  this  period  (1824.) 
includiog  missionaries,  teachers,  fanners,  me- 
chanics, and  the  wives  of  these  several  classes, 
amOHQtcd  to  30. 

The  rnunber  of  Bcholara  in  the  mission 
schools  among  the  Cherolie«s  was  less  at  this 
period  than  in  some  former  years,  parti;  be- 
cause more  discrimination  was  nsed  m  taking 
children  into  families.  The  good  done  was  at 
no  time  greater. 

It  was  in  tbis  jcar  that  the  misnooories, 
and  the  churches  nnder  their  care  at  Brainerd, 
Carmel,  Hightowcr,  and  WilUtown,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  Presbytery  of  East 
Tennessee.  It  was  expected  that  this  would 
natnraJly  increase  the  interest  felt  in  mi^ons 
by  the  ministers  and  churches  in  the  adjacent 
new  settlements. 

Another  event  of  importance  to  the  mission 
and  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  was  the 
invention  of  a  form  of  alphabetical  writing 
by  George  Qaess.  He  was  a  Cherokee,  and 
could  neither  speak  nor  read  English,  yet  he 
became  acqnaiuted  with  a  leading  principle  of 
the  English  langn^e,  viz.,  that  marks  or  liha- 
racters  can  be  made  the  symbob  of  sound,  and 
he  conceived  the  notion  that  he  coald  express 
all  the  syllables  of  the  Cherokee  laDgnase  by 
senarate  characters.  On  collecting  all  the 
syllables  which,  after  long  study  and  trial,  he 
could  recall  to  memory,  be  found  the  number 
to  be  82.  In  order  to  express  these,  be  took 
the  tetters  of  our  alphabet  for  a  part  of  them, 
and  various  modifications  of  onr  letters,  with 
some  characters  of  his  own  invention,  for  the 
rest.  With  these  symbob  he  sot  about  writ- 
ing letters :  and  very  soon  a  correspondence 
was  actually  maiDtained  between  him  and  his 
countrymen  beyond  the  Mississippi,  50O  miles 
apart.  This  soon  became  a  matter  of  great 
interest,  ^nd  young  Cherokees  traveled  great 
distances  to   be  instmct«i  in  this  new  and 


ing,  and  return  home  ta  their  native  Villacee 
prepared  to  teach  others.  Subsequently, 
eitber  Gncss  or  some  other  person,  discovered 
foar  other  syllables,  making  all  the  known 
Byllablea  of  the  Cherokee  langnagffBe.  It  is 
a  cnrioua  fact  that  ait  syllables  in  Cherokee 
end  with  vowels.  The  same  is  tree  of  Ike  lan- 
goagc  of  the  islanders  of  the  Fhcific  Ocean. 
Snt  in  the  Choctaw  language  syllables  often 
end  with  consonants. 

The  mission  among  the  Ciiherokees  of  the 
Arkansas  has,  as  alr^y  noticed,  only  the  sta- 
tion at  Dwight,  which  is  near  the  Arkansas 
river,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
direct  line,  and  500  miles  by  the  couree  of  the 
river.  There  were  at  tbis  place,  in  1824, 12 
white  persons,  inclnding  two  missionaries,  a 
teacher,  a  steward,  a  farmer,  and  a  mecbanif, 


and  their  wives.  There  was  a  school  for  boys, 
and  one  for  girls,  which  were  making  very  en- 
couraging progress,  and  the  missionaries  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  many  of  the  pnpils 
would  not  sufter  by  a  comparison  with  Bchofars 
of  their  age  in  any  of  the  states.  These  chil- 
dren were  but  a  little  while  before  wandering 
the  forest,  totally  without  mental  and 
moral  caltivatioD. 

In  1825,  Ber.  Samnel  A.  Worcester  and  his 
wife  joined  the  mission  at  Brainerd,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  two  farmers,  with  their  wives 
and  a  female  teacher,  went  out  to  be  employed 
at  different  stations.  The  schools  at  Brainerd 
were  in  a  fine  condition.  As  evidence  of  ca- 
pacity in  the  Indian  youth,  it  was  stated  that 
a  boy,  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  in  school 
less  than  five  months,  not  having  previously 
learned  the  English  alphabet,  was  spelling  in 
words  of  three  syllables,  and  had  never  missed 
but  a  single  word.  To  master  in  so  short  a 
time  a  foreign  lonirps^,  and  one  so  arbitrary 
in  its  mode  of  spelling,  indicates  verv  unusual 
(Quickness  and  strength  of  mind.  'Hie  educa- 
tion of  females  was  found  to  be  of  great  assist- 
in  the  work  of  civilization.  At  the 
Willstown  station,  an  important  moral  refor- 
mation had  taken  place.  When  the  first  mts- 
sioimry  came  thei«,  in  1823,  the  intemperate 
use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  universal ; 
but,  now,  intoxicating  liquor  was  entirely  dia- 
need  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  and 
riotoos  assemblages  were  unknown. 

The  knowledge  of  Guess's  alphabet  was  in- 
creasing, and  many  adnlts  who  had  never 
learnt  the  English  letters,  and  never  wonid,  it 
was  thought,  would  immediately  read  the  New 
Testament,  if  printed  and  written  in  this  char- 
acter. As  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, the  trial  by  Jui^  was  introdaced  this 
year,  and  condacted  with  great  solemnity. 
The  national  council  also  appropriated  money 
for  the  establishment  of  a  printing-preag,  witn 
English  and  Cherokee  types,  ana  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  public  school.  In  aid  of 
three  objects,  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot  visited  the 
northern  states,  and  received  liberal  patron- 

As  the  Cherokees  occnpie4  portions  of  sev- 
eral states,  and  the  question  of  Doandaries  and 
titles  was  one  of  great  importance,  the  secre- 
taries took  occasion  this  year  to  slate,  in  their 
report,  that  the  Indian  titles  were  in  no  way 
affectod  by  the  limits  of  different  stales,  whe- 
ther fixed  by  the  states  themselves,  or  by  Con- 
gress. The  national  authorities  had  nniformly 
admitted  that  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  Nortn 
America  had  a  perfect  right  to  the  soil  of 
their  anceslore,  now  in  their  own  occupancy, 
□niesi  that  right  had  been  voluntarllv  relin- 
qnishcd  for  a  good  consideration.  "When  we 
speak,  therefore,  of  Indian  territory,  as  lying 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  SUte  of 
Georgia,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Indians 
there  residing  at«  anbject  to  the  laws  of  the 
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whites,  or  Uiat  the  mnniDj^  or  a  line  throogh 
their  couDtry,  or  markiog  it  apon  a  map,  has 
ttay  effect  to  impaii'  their  claims,  or  dispoeaess 
them  of  their  patrimonial  inheritaDce.  The 
only  way  in  wnich  this  inheritaoce  can  l>e 
alienated,  is  by  treaties  fairly  and  honorably 
made,  and  with  the  fiill  assent  of  the  present 
owners."  These  remarks  will  enable  the  read- 
er to  jndge,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians, but  of  the  mamicr  in  which  thoae  rights 
were  snbseqnently  treated  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment It  may  be  adde^  that  large  tracts 
had  already  been  sold  by  treaties,  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  territoriea  which  remained 
to  the  Cherokees  contained  about  12,000 
square  miles,  or  8,000,000  acres.  Abont  two- 
thirds  of  this  country  lay  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Geoi^a,  one^llh  in  tbe  north-east 
part  of  Alabama,  one-tenth  in  the  sontb-eaat 
part  of  Tennessee,  and  a  small  portion  in  the 
sonth-west  corner  of  North  Carolina.  Tbe 
Cherokee  popnlation  was  snppoBed,  in  1825, 
to  be  about  14,000.  They  had  already  made 
great  advances  in  learning,  and  in  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts.  The  national  council  met 
annually  for  tbe  exercise  of  l^;iBlative  fano- 
tions,  and  government  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  civilized  countries. 
A  regnlu  (Mostitntiou,  however,  had  not  been 
adopted,  and  in  tbe  summer  of  1826  a  conocil 
was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution.    Measures  were  also  taken  this 

Cr  at  Boston,  to  prepare  types  in  the  pecn- 
charactcr  invented  by  Guess,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  printing-press  for  the  nation. 

In  the  aaturan  of  1827,  Mr.  David  Qreene 
was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  mis^onary  sta- 
tions among  the  Indians  in  the  south-western 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
service  he  performed,— traveling  6,000  mites, 
inspecting  30  stations,  and  reaching  Boston  ' 
July,  1828.  His  report,  so  fiir  as  it  related  ._ 
the  Cherokecs,  authorized  the  etatement,  that 
nearly  all  the  adult  population,  and  in  the 
tribe  at  large  more  than  half,  were  actually 
capable  of  reading  their  own  language,  a  fact 
almost  incredible,  bnt  for  the  facilities  aSbrded 
by  the  alphabet  of  Guess.  There  was  a  won- 
derful improvem^t,  also,  in  regard  to  honses, 
dress,  stjfe  of  living,  industry,  &c. ;  the  men 
being  found  upon  well-cultivated  farms,  and 
the  women  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and 

Sroviding  garments  of  their  own  manufacture, 
tore  than  GOO  children  had  been  taught  in 
tbe  mission  schools,  and  IGO  communicants 
belonged  to  the  churches  of  the  seven  stations. 
This  was_  justly  considered  by  the  Board  and 
the  missionaries  very  great  and  encouraginf 
progress  to  have  b^n  made  in  ten  years,  aD< 
It  ought  to  have  silenced  forever  the  ohjectioi 
that  the  Indians  could  not  be  civilized  and 
Christianized.  Earely,  if  ever,  has  missionary 
labor  been  productive  of  greater  resulte,  within 
the  same  period,  in  any  heathen  country. 
'n  1828,  Mr.  Worcester  occupied  a  nen 


tioD  at  New  Ecfaota,  not  br  from  Bruaerd 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  tbe  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preparation  of  reli- 
gions books  and  tracts.  A  pnnting-press  had 
been  pat  in  operation  at  this  place,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Cherokeea. 

Among  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas,  dur- 
ing the  few  years  just  noticed,  operations  wen 
continued  with  ^neral  snceesa  At  Dw%ht 
a  house  of  worship  had  been  erected,  and  thoe 
was  no  bmily  in  which  some  wa«  not  hope- 
fully pioDs.  Within  25  miles  of'  this  place 
there  was  a  population  of  1.200,  not  inchidiog 
the  whites,  and  stated  preaching  was  mut- 
tained  in  Tarions  neighborhoods  amoi^  thoe 
people.  Schools  were  sustained,  and  the 
progress  made  in  education,  hnslMndry,  &C-, 
was  similar  to  that  amcng  the  Cherokeea  in 
the  southern  states.  A  United  States  agCTt, 
Major  Duval,  residing  near  Dwight,  decured 
to  the  corresponding  secretary,  that  a  single 
school  for  girls  at  that  place,  had  done  mora 
to  improve  tbe  condition  of  the  Indiane,  tbaa 
all  the  sums  of  money  eipended  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  famishing  them  with  implenieolB 
of  husbandry,  and  annual  distribntions  of 
clothing. 

In  1829,  we  find  the  Gberokees  ponesaed  <J 
a  regularly  organized  dvil  governmoit,  and  of 
a  written  language,  unlike  any  other  that  evar 
existed,  and  yet  complete,  by  the  use  of  which 
adults  could  learn  to  read  their  native  tongue 
in  ten,  five,  and  even  three  days ;  and  this  lan- 
guage the  invention  of  an  uniDstmcted  Cher- 
okee I  For  a  considerable  time  this  missoa 
bad  attracted  special  attention,  both  because 
it  was  the  first  mission  of  the  Board  to  the 
American  Indians,  and  because  of  the  enccess 
which  had  attended  it-  But  now  the  eves  of 
America  and  of  many  people  in  Enrone  M^ao 
to  be  directed  with  new  interest  to  this  tnbe, 
on  account  of  the  mcasnres  which  were  in 
contemplation  for  their  removal.  The  Choo- 
kees  themselves  b^an  to  be  in  great  fear  and 
anxiety  lest  they  snould  be  driven  from  tbe 
lands  received  from  their  fathers,  and  con- 
strained to  migrate  to  a  country  for  which 
they  had  no  attachment  and  which,  in  their 
view,  wonid  be  only  a  resting-place  for  a  few 
years,  when  they  would  be  again  driven  aB, 
dispersed,  and  destroyed. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  nation  was 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  nsefiil  and  vahied 
men,  Mr.  David  Brown.  He  became  pioDS  in 
1820,  acquired  his  education  at  the  north,  awl 
traveled  much  in  the  United  States,  receiring 
everywhere  the  esteem  and  afibclion  of  the 
people.  He  had  been  much  engaged  in  public 
bnsmeas,  but  at  the  time  of  his  last  illnesB  wffl 
studying  with  a  view  to  preach  the  Go^ 
He  was  the  fiith  member  of  the  same  feiwly 
who  bad  died  in  the  triam{dis  of  the  Christiut 
faith. 

In  1830,  we  find  the  Cherokee  nation  in  « 
idcrcaaingly  troubled  and  distracted  stale-   A 
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treaty  for  their  removKl  had  already  been 
formed  between  the  TJaited  States  goveniment 
and  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  in  oppoeitioD, 
however,  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  sobject  was  engToesing  the  atlen- 
tiOD  of  GoD^resa  and  of  the  nation,  and  it 
seemed  a  fitting  time  for  the  eecretariea  to  re- 
cord pnblicly  their  views  of  the  Eobject,  as  it 
related  to  the  Cherokeee  ;  and  accordlogly, 
in  their  report  of  this  year,  they  said, "  What- 
ever may  be  thoaght  of  some  goeetiona  relate 
ing  to  this  matter,  the  followiag  points  ar« 
indispalable,  viz.,  that  treaties  m  etisteace 
between  the  TJoited  States  sjtd  the  Cherokee 
nation  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  Cbei^ 
okee  territorr  and  of  the  Cherokee  govern- 
ment ;  that  tte  words  in  which  these  engage- 
ments are  expressed  are  perfectly  plain,  not 
admitting  of  donbt  or  cavil ;  and  that  these 
words  express  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
the  parties  at  the  time,  and  what  waa  nnder- 
stood  to  be  the  meaning  by  both  parties  for 
more  than  forty  years.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
the  Cherokees  conceive  themselves  to  have  a 
perfect  right  to  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  leave  iL  The  few  who 
have  consented  to  emigrate,  have  done  so  from 
the  apprehension  that  all  woald  bo  compelled 
to  remove,  and  that  thoee  who  remained  lon- 
gest would  be  in  the  most  unfavorable  circnm- 
stances."  In  March  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Worcester  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Cherokees  in  civilization, 
and  their  feelings  with  regard  to  a  removal, 
aod  addressed  it  to  a  member  of  the  Cherokee 
deputation  at  Washington.  It  was  printed  by 
the  Senate,  and  appended  to  a  report  from  the 
War  Department.  It  gave  a  fait  atid  candid  ao- 
connt  of  the  actnat  condition  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  Herald  of  May,  1830. 
Amid  all  these  disturbances,  pnblic  religions 
meetings  were  held  at  aU  the  stations  as  osual. 
and  the  schools  and  printing-press  were  kept 
in  operation-  At  the  banning  of  1831 
there  were  eight  churches,  embracing  in  all 
219  members,  at  the  stations  occnpied  by 
this  mia^on,  of  whom  167  were  Cherokees, 
and  the  remainder  were  of  African  descent, 
or  white  persons  residing  in  the  nation.  The 
□umber  of  scholars  in  all  the  schools  was  150, 
which  was  less  than  nsaal,the  school  at  Brun- 
erd  having  been  broken  up  by  the  burning  of 
tbdr  Bchool-hoose.  A  Cherokee  Sunda^*cnool 
Union  hod  been  organised,  embracing  six 
schools,  eight  teachers,  and  113  scholars. 
Daring  the  year,  the  mission  had  also  printed 
1,400  copies  of  the  Cherokee  hymn-book, 
1,000  copies  of  the  Ooepet  of  Matthew,  and 
3,(K)0  ci^iea  of  a  tract  of  twelve  pages,  con- 
aisting  of  extracts  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  These  had  all  been  prepared  by 
Ur.  Worcester,  assisted  by  Elias  Boudinot. 
who  was  at  tiie  same  time  editor  of  a  well- 
condncted  and  useful  paper,  caUed  the  "  Clier- 
okee  Phoenix." 


At  the  period  just  named,  fourteen  yean 
from  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  the 
secretaries  could  say,  "  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  dress,  hoa.'^s,  furniture,  agricoltn- 
ral  implements,  manner  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  raising  stock,  providing  for  tbeir  families, 
and  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation, will  not  Bufier  by  a  comparison  with 
the  whites  in  the  surrounding  settlements. 
The  mass  of  the  people  have  externally  cm- 
braced  the  Christian  religion.  Intemperance, 
the  bane  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white 
man,  has  been  checked ;  the  laws  of  the  no. 
tion  rigorously  exclude  intoxicating  liqnors 
from  all  public  asemblies ;  and  numerous  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  temperance  havo 
been  orgamiea."  But  in  spite  of  these  im- 
provements and  these  laws,  the  secretaries 
obliged  l«  add,  in  their  report  for  1831, 
''  the  nation  has  been  mode  U>  experience 


threatened.  Their  government  hasneen  nearly 
prostrated ;  their  council  has  been  forbidden 
to  assemble ;  their  laws  havo  been  dechtred 
null  and  void,  and  their  magistrates  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  enforcing  them ; 
intoxicating  liquors  have  been  introduced  witb- 
~  it  restr^nt ;  their  country  has  been  traversed 

f'  armed  troops ;  their  property  has  be^ 
undered,  their  persons  arrested  and  imprison- 
l ;  the  land  which  they  know  is  theirs  oy  im- 
memorial possesion,  aud  which  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  nmneroos  and  perfectly  ex- 
plicit treaties,  has  been  claimed  by  others,  and 
surveyed,  and  they  themselves  threatened  with 
immediate  ejectment.  These  and  other  vexa- 
tions and  sufferings  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  have  filled  the  nation  with  anxitty 
and  alarm."  In  this  condition  of  disconroge- 
ment,  and  almost  of  despair,  some,  aa  was  to 
be  expected,  gave  themselves  up  to  idlcneaa 
and  intemperaDcc,  and  ceased  to  cultivate  Gelds 
and  erect  buildings;  not  knowing  who  shoald 
posMss  them.  The  future  was  all  dark,  for  if 
tbey  could  not  hold  their  present  country  the^ 
could  be  secure  of  no  resting-place,  however  it 
might  be  secured  to  them  by  solemn  treaties. 
The  Board  had  alreadv  addrcfsed  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  this  subject,  the  preparation  of 
which  was  the  last  officiid  act  of  Die  Corres- 
ponding Secrcta^,  Eev.  Dr.  Cornelius.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
'as  not  known  to  produce  any  important 

In  addition  to  all  the  otho'  embarrassments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  mission,  and  the  dis- 
tresses canaed  to  the  Cherokees,  the  missiono- 
tbemselves  began,  in  1831,  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
lissiouaries  at  Carmel,  Hightower,  Haweis, 
,nd  New  Ecfaota,  the  four  stations  lying  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  Georgia,  were  served 
ith  copies  of  a  law,  then  iost  jnased,  declar- 
ing, in  sabetonce,  that  all  whits  men  fonnd 
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withio  the  State  after  the  trst  of  the  following 
March,  witboat  haviDg  taken  an  oath  of  ^le- 
ffiancc  to  the  State,  vonld  be  imprisoned 
in  the  penitcDtian'  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term 
of  not  loss  than  Kinr  years.  But  there  were 
importaat  and  obvious  reasons  whj  the  mis- 
»onaric9  should  not  abandon  the  field  ;  aod 
thcf  could  not  take  the  prescribed  oath  with- 
out an  admisaioD  that  Georgia  was  right 
They  therefore  concluded  to  remain  at  theii 
posts  aod  abide  the  consequences.  They 
were  unmolested  till  the  I2th  of  March,  when 
a  detachment  of  the  Georgia  guard,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-Bix  armed  and  mounted  men, 
proceeded  to  each  of  the  four  stations  named, 
and  arresled  three  of  the  miasionaries, 
Messrs.  Proctor,  Worcester,  and  Thomi 
Thv  fourth,  Mr.  Buttrick,  was  absent.  1 
were  taken  to  the  head-quartera  of  the  guarJ, 
where  they  employed  legal  counsel,  and 
were  set  free  by  the  jndgo  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Gwinnet  county,  on  the  ground  that 
tiioy  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  were  in  such  a  sc 
its  agents  that  the  laws  of  Georgia  did 
apply  to  them.  They  therefor*  returned  to 
their  sUtipns,  anticipating  no  further  troubles 
of  this  nature. 

A  correspondence  was  now  held  between  tlie 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  result  of  which  was  a  stnte- 
nient  by  the  i»reaident,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  missionarifs  as  bein^  in  any  sense  agcnta 
of  the  government.  Upon  this  tlio  mission- 
uries  received  letters,  informing  them  of  their 
exposure,  and  giving  them  ten  days  to  remove 
out  of  the  State  or  take  the  required  oath, 
Mc^rs.  Buttrick,  Proclflr  aod  Thompson 
thought  it  expedient  to  remove  with  their  fa- 
□ilius.  Dr.  Butler  was  arrested,  but  released 
on  acconiit  of  ^ckncss  in  hia  family,  upon  a 
promise  that  he  would  deliver  himself  up  at  the 
proper  tirao.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  continued 
to  visit  his  station  at  Hightower,  was  subse- 
quently arrested  and  treated  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  Though  seriously  ill,  and  o&ering  to 
furnish  himself  a  horse,  he  was  compelled  to 
walk,  and  when  he  could  walk  no  longer  he 
was  tlitust  into  a  most  offensive  and  uncomfort- 
able wagon.  .  At  one  time  he  wag  chained. 
After  being  locked  up  in  jail  awhile  he  was 
dismissed,  and  told  to  go  where  he  pleased,  bat 
no  provision  was  made  for  his  return.  A 
month  later,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Butler 
were  again  arrested,  and  subjected  to  cruelties 
and  indignities  sach  as  savagca  themselves 
would  scarcely  inflict  upon  their  captives.  The 
ehockioK  and  painful  details  of  the  treatment 
which  they  received  from  the  military,  both 
on  the  march  and  in  the  filthy  and  wretched 
prison  into  which  they  were  thrust,  are  given 
at  length  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Worces- 
ter, and  pnbliahed  in  the  anntul  report  for 
1831.  They  were  finally  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military,  and  released,  on  giving 


bonds  to  appear  at  the  ouperior  conrt  of  Owis- 
net  conntv,  in  September.  On  the  ^tb  ol 
that  month  they  were  tried,  and  Mr.  Wctm. 
ter  and  Dr.  Butler,  with  eight  olber  vliite 
men,  one  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  £[» 
copal  church,  were  sentHiced  to  four  jnn 
hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.  On  amrag 
at  the  door  of  the  priWKi  uiey  were  bU  o( 
fered  a  pardon  and  release,  on  eooditian  of 
their  removing  from  the  SUte,  or  taking  tie 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  Qeoigiai 
and  all  but  two  of  them  accepted  of  afx 
humiliating  terms,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr. 
Butler,  believing  that  obedience  to  such  Inn 
would  be  treason  against  God,  conceded  no- 
thing, and  were  committed  to  the  penitenliaty. 
Measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  nMa 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sttttee,  and  a  writ  of  error  having  beoi  jrant- 
ed  by  the  justices  of  that  court,  the  cue  wh 
brought  np  and  ably  argued,  in  FelHuarj  1S31, 
bv  Messrs.  Wirt  and  Set^esntin  behalf  of  the 
pluntiS  in  error.  The  decbion  wis  Jiro- 
noanced  by  Chief-Josljce  Marshall,  on  the  3d 
of  the  following  March-  It  reviewed  tk 
whole  subject  of  Indi&o  titles,  the  Ittatia 
which  had  been  made  witli  tlie  Indians,  ud 
the  recent  lavs  of  Georgia,  which  eiteadcd 
the  jnrisdictiwi  of  the  State  over  the  ChoD- 
kee  country,  and  these  laws  were  pronDunccd 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to  treaties,  ud 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  mor 
date  of  tte  Court  was  immediately  ifaned, 
reversing  and  annulling  the  judgment  of  ihs 
Superior  Court  of  Geoi^ia,  and  ordering  thst 
all  proceedings  on  the  indictment  against  tbe 
isouers  do  forever  cease,aDd  that  the  prisonm 
i,  and  hereby  are  dismissed  therefrom. 
But  the  Superior  Coort  of  Georgia  refosed 
to  obey  the  mandate,  or  to-  discharge  the  pra- 
oners.  A  memorial  to  the  President  of  tie 
United  SlAtes  was  prepared  by  the  connae!  for 
the  prisoners,  praying  him  to  intctpoae  hi» 
authority  for  enforcing  the  decision  of  Ibe 
Court.  Upon  consultation,  however,  it  wis 
thought  inexpedient  to  present  the  ment«i^; 
neither  was  it  thought  advisable  to  prosecnte 
the  case  by  a  second  appeal  to  the  Sa»eiM 
Court;  tor  it  was  well  underetood,  that  liosA 
that  Conrt  would  sustain  its  own  decision.  tM 
President,  (Andrew  Jackson)  was  not  inclined 
to  enforce  it,  and  therefore  the  result  wonUl" 
doubtful.  Further,  the  missionaries  had  tie 
of  an  unconditional  release,  prod- 
ded thev  would  desist  from  the  attempt  In 
obtain  that  release  by  a  military  enfbroemetit 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  llw 
nssnronce  came  not  from  any  solicitations  on 
their  part  ITiey  made  "  no  solicitatioo.  w 
overture,  no  compromue."  But  they  were  oftffl 
and  earnestly  solicited  by  peraons  m  the  coot 
dence  of  the  Go\-emor  of  Georgia,  to  desJsi 
from  the  prosecution,  and  assured  that  if  IW 
did  so,  they  should  not  long  remain  in  prwa 
Even  after  they  had  given  notice,  as  licydJow 


otw  time,  of  their  iDUotdoD  to  more  the  Supreme 

Conrtforafnrtherproceffl,  they  were  waited  up- 
on by  two  members  elect  of  CoDgres9,  whoae 
names  are  giv«i,  and  told  q^i:iii//i/,  that  they  hail 
conrerBed  with  the  Qovernor  on  the  subject, 
and  knew  his  views,  aod  that  they  might 
regard  it  el9  certain,  if  tliey  withdrew  the  suit, 
that  they  would  be  discharged  without  any 
conceffiioQ,  or  condition,  or  even  an  appliea- 
Uon  to  liie  Goyeraor.  These  repeated  pledgts 
induced  tlie  prisoners,  by  their  connael,  to  drop 
oJi  further  proceedings,  and  on  the  14th  of 
Jannsry,  1833,  the  lieeper  of  the  penitentiary 
received  a  proclaniatioo  from  the  tkivemor  of 
the  ytate,  directing  him  to  set  Messrs.  Wor- 
cester and  Butler  atliberty.  This  he  conimo- 
Dicsited  to  them  forthwith,  and  discharged 
them.  They  immediately  retnmed  to  the  s' 
tioDS  which  they  tiad  respectively  occupied 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  resumed  their  m 
aionary  labors. 

The  reasoDS  which  determined  the  conduct 
of  these  brettireQ  from  first  to  last,  were  sta- 
ted by  them  with  n«at  clearness  and  force, 
and  published  in  Ote  report  of  the  Board 
for  1S33.  In  the  same  report  may  tie  found 
the  decision  and  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Coart ;  the  reply  of  the  Coart  of  Georgia ; 
the  memorial  of  the  Board,  graying  for  the 
protection  of  the  missionanes,  and  several 
other  important  docomcDts  relating  to  this 
m\»ect 

During  the  year  and  four  mouths  that 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  JButler  were  in  prison, 
tihey  were  permitted  daily  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  pray  with  the  prisoners  conSned  *- 
tte  same  oaitdiog ;  and  during  the  last  i 
months  or  moK,  Mr.  Worcester  preached  oi 
every  Sabbath  to  all  the  prisoners.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  waa  awakened,  and  many,  it  is  be- 
lievi>d,  were  savingly  benefitted. 

It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  dwell  upon 
euch  beta  as  have  been  recorded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
they  could  have  occurred  in  a  country  like 
ours,  and  in  an  enlightened  Christian  State. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  misaiooaries  should 
occasionally  fare  thus  at  the  hands  of  benight- 
ed Br^imina,  or  prond  Mussulmoos,  but  that 
in  the  United  States,  and  within  25  years, 
they  should  have  been  dragged  from  their 
fields  of  labor  by  an  armed  soldiery,  and  treat- 
ed like  felons ;  under  laws,  too,  enacted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  estioguishiug  Indian 
claims,  and  fretting  pofflcsaion  of  their  buds, 
in  violation  of  treaties  and  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  this  persisted  in  against  the  decision 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land, — 
tills  is  surprising  uid  deeply  hnmiliating;  and 
it  forms  a  chapter  in  onr  country's  history. 


is  KMcely  equaled    by  any  of   the  public 
wrongs  and  oppressions  laid  to  her  charge. 
Ihiring  the  period  of  these  troubles  there 
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was  no  regular  instruction  at  the  four  etationa 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  at  the  other 
stations  the  work  was  prosecuted  under  great 
disadvantages.  Previous  to  the  release  of 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  the  whole  Chero- 
kee country,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Georgia,  liad  been  surveyed  and  divided  into 
lota  of  110  acres  each,  and  distributed  by  lot- 
tery among  the  citizena  of  that  Stale.  The 
laws  of  Geoi^ia  had  begna  to  he  enforced, 
counties  liad  been  organized,  courla  held,  and 
nu^istrates  and  civil  officers  appointed.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  Cherokees  were  divi- 
ded on  the  question  of  ceding  their  lands  by 
treaty  to  the  United  States ;  but  whether  they 
did  so  or  not,  it  had  become  evident  to  all  that 
they  most  remove,  either  peaceably  or  under 
a  despotism  which  they  could  not  resist  In 
the  beginning  of  1834,  the  number  of  white 
settlers  on  the  Indian  lands  was  estimated  to 
outnumber  the  Indians  themselv^,  and  no  art 
was  left  untried  by  the  whites  to  draw  them 
into  intemperance  and  every  kind  of  dcliauch- 
ery.  The  deptesaion  of  morals  was  deplorable, 
and  yet  not  so  general  as  might  have  oeen  ex- 
pected. Most  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
nation  manifested  much  firmness  and  dignity 
of  character,  and  remained  the  steadfast  frientis 
of  the  mission,  and  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  ipiprovciiient  of  these  people. 

After  repeated  n^otiations  and  conferoncee 
l>etween  the  Indians  and  the  government  at 
Washington,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  here,  a  treaty  was  at  length  agreed 
upon,  Dec.  1836,  by  which  the  Cherokeea 
ceded  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they 
occupied,  and  consented  to  t>e  removed  to  a 
territory  west  of  the  MissiE^ppi  witiiin  two 
years.  For  their  lands,  improvements,  build- 
ings, &c.,  they  were  to  receive  8500,000,  and 
$650,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  re- 
movsj,  and  of  sustaining  tbem  one  year  after 
their  arrival  at  their  new  homes.  This  treaty 
was  negotiated  with  the  representatives  of  a 
party  or  section  of  the  Indians,  and  against  it 
Mr.  Boss  and  his  friends  protested  in  all  the 
itn^  of  its  progre^,  as  being  unsatisfactory 
D  its  provisions,  made  contrary  to  the  will  ot 
,hc  nation,  and  with  persons  wholly  unau- 
thorized to  transact  such  bosincss.  All  at- 
tempts to  annul  or  improve  it,  however,  failed, 
and  nothing  remiuned  bat  its  rigid  enforce- 

The  tjrac  allowed  the  Indians  to  remaia  ex- 
pired on  the  S3d  of  May,  1838,  and  immedi- 
ately after  that  day  the  military  commenced 
their  operations-  Families  were  token  from 
their  hooses  aod  forms,  leaving  their  furniture, 
fields  and  fiocks  as  they  wer^  unprotected,  to 
be  possessed  by  they  knew  not  whom,  and  were 
marched  under  strong  guards  to  camps  selected 
to  be  their  starting  places  for  a  distant,  and 
to  them  a  strnnge  loud.  In  June  nearly  the 
whole  tribo  had  been  taken  from  their  houses 

the  camps,  and  some  thoosands  were  started 
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off  on  tbeir  dreaiy  march  weetward.  Owioj, 
however,  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  aeason, 
emigratioD  was  soon  snspended,  and  the  givat 
bod;  of  the  Indians  remained  till  the  coming 
aotomn. 

On.  the  Sabbath,  Anc.  19,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  adminiBlered  for  the  last  time  by  the  mis- 
gionariee,  to  as  many  as  could  be  collected  at 
Brainerd ;  and  early  in  October  the  Cherokee 
people  bid  a  moum^  and  reluctant  odicn  to 
the  coQDtry  of  which  they  had  long  and  atreon- 
Odsly,  bat  in  Tain,  been  eadeavoring  to  retain 
posKBsioD.    They  were  divided  into  fonrteen 

impauies,  embracing  nearly  16,000  persons. 


distance  of  six  or  seven  hnndred  miles,  and  all 
tbe  companies  bat  6ne  made  this  iourney  by 
Isjid,  cousumiog  from  three  and  a  naif  to  five 
and  a  half  months  on  the  way.  Dwelling,  as 
they  had,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  encamp- 
ments for  four  months  before  starting,  and 
riieltered  only  by  tents  on  the  way,  and  much 
of  the  time  without  adequate  food  or  clothing, 
it  is  not  wonderrul  that  great  sufiering  and 
mortality  were  experienced  omon^  them.  Ac- 
cordiog  to  the  most  careful  estimates,  there 
was  an  average  of  from  13  to  15  deaths  a  day 
from  the  time  they  started,  and  by  the  time  tbe 
lost  company  hod  reached  its  destiaation,  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  persons  had  died,  oi 
than  oue-fonrth  of  the  whole  populotion 
space  of  teu  months.  This,  it  was  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  the  Cherokces  and  of  the 
mission,  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  not  from  any  nQQecessory  exposure  or 
bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  deplorable  measure 
into  effect. 

The  dissenuons  which  prevuled  among  the 
Cherokeee  before  their  removal  were  not  less 
annoying  in  their  new  home,  lu  June,  1839, 
atUr  the  close  of  a  conncil  during  which  there 
hod  been  much  party  heat.  Major  Kidge,  his 
sou,  John  Uidgc,  and  Klias  Boudiaot,  were 
assassinated.  They  bad  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  treaty  of  Dec.  1835,  and  fell  victims  to 
tliB  enmity  awakened  by  that  measure  in  the 
minds  of  the  opposing  party. 

Omitting,  for  want  of  space,  the  details  of 
i&eetUeoicnt,  and  the  rc-orgoniKation  of  the 
mission,  we  find  them,  in  1840,  occupying  four 
stations,  viz.,  Dwight,  Fairfield,  I'ark  Hill, 
and  Honey  Creek.  Dwight,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  about  500  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  or  200  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
This  had  been  the  centre  of  missionary  opera- 
tions for  several  vears  among  the  Cnerokees 
whoearly  removed  to  that  country.  The  other 
stations  were  at  no  great  distance  from  this, 
and  there  were  in  tha  field,  in  1840,  five  mis- 
sionaries, one  physician,  three  male  and  fifteen 
femido  aeaistanCs,  two  native  preachers,  and 
one  native  printer,  making  a  total  of  27. 


Among  the 
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aiM  Butler,  and  several  othos  who  W 
labored  in  the  old  Cherokee  coontiy. 

In  1841,  when  full  Tetnms  b^an  le  be  le- 
ceived,  there  were  five  churches,  and  ova  2H 
conunnnicBnts.  There  were  also  five  s^unk, 
embracing  225  pupils.  The  school  fiind  of  lit 
Cherokees  was  s^eient  to  support  todm 
and  furnish  books,  stationery,  &c^  for  deia 
public  schools,  and  tlie^stem  was  ready  ton 
mto  operation  as  soon  as  teachers  could  u 
procured.  A  miseioa  press  was  in  cfienlioD 
at  Park  Hill,  and  a  Cherokee  BlmipK,u 
edition  of  Cherokee  laws,  and  the  einsllaof 
John,  had  been  prioted.  Large  mecbngs  hid 
been  held  for  tlie  promotion  of  lempouN, 
and  about  1,000  of  the  Cherokces  were  liviiig 
in  coaformity  to  the  temperance  pledge.  Tha 
amount  of  printing  execoted  at  the  miam 
press  in  1843,  was  reported  to  be  140,000 
pages.  The  congregation  at  Fairfi^  erect- 
ed this  year  a  large  and  convenient  boiec  of 
worship,  the   old    one    having   become  loo 

In  1844  the  mission  preaa  execnUd,  in  d» 
Cherokee  laogiiage,  the  following  worM  ^ii-: 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  5000  copies ;  Gaifd  of 
Matthew,  600Q  copies  ;  Select  Pass^n  of 
Scripture,  5000  copies;  Evils  of  Intoucating 
DrinV  6000  ;  a  tract.  Poor  Sarah,  5000; 
Christian  Almanac,  1000 ;  making  a  (otsi  o( 
26,000  copies,  and  of  1,586,000  pagM.  Be- 
sides this,  over  50,000  pages  of  variona  wetb 
were  executed  in  the  Choctaw  langusee- 

Dnring  the  years  1846, 1847,  andlSIS,  u 
very  marked  changes  were  reported.  Pw^ 
strifes  continued,  and  outrages  on  pr{f)at}  ud 
life  were  prevalent,  but  they  were  not  of  sodi 
a  nature  as  to  inteampt  miasionary  labor  *t 
either  of  the  stations.  The  general  seotimeiil 
of  the  people  was  against  the  ^e  of  mteiiat- 
ing  liqnor,  and  some  3000  persoos  were  » 
roUed  as  member  of  total  alHtinencesodelie& 
The  cause  of  education  also  has  aa  npwud 
tendency,  and  two  high  schools,  one  for  ban 
and  one  for  girls,  were  established,  and  lu 
necessary  buildings  erected,  at  on  expane  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  lU 
which  was  deirayed  by  the  Cherokees  than- 
selves.  The  structure  of  their  aJpliabet  slford- 
ed  great  facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  bwrl- 
edge,  and  the  name  of  Qeoi^  Guess  will  oR*' 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  friesdl 
of  Cherokee  learning. 

In  1850  there  were  scattered  over  the  lerri- 
tory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  22  free  pobHc 
schools,  besides  a  boarding-school  at  Dwigkt 
three  day  schools,  and  the  two  high  scboob' 
The  communicsiits  numbered  209,  toi  the 
printing  for  the  year  amounted  to  1,354,000 
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le  latest  period  to  which  definite  ioliva*' 
has  been  received  is  1853,  and  frotn  At 
reports  of  that  date  the  following  table  is  no- 
piled  : 
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In  coDctndiDK  this  notice  of  the  Cherokees, 
it  seems  desirable  to  add  the  rollowiog  cdilo- 
riaJ  passage,  from  the  "Herald"  of  Sept  1854: 
"  The  prospects  of  the  Cberokqes  seem  to  have 
brighteDed,  in  certain  directions  within  the 
post  ;ear.  The  committee  emplojed  Rev. 
Marcus  Palmer,  M.I>.,  formerly  a  missionarj 
of  the  Board  among  these  Indians,  to  act  as 
an  itinerant  dnring  the  winter  and  spring ;  and 
he  sajg,  in  closing  his  labors,  '  The  Cherokee 
nation  is  increasing  fast  in  nambers,  wealth, 


perance  andXreqaent  marders  which  now  take 
place,  are  the  effects  of  the  stonn  which  ; 
since  went  by.  The  eaoses  being  removet ,  .  .. 
erila  are  evidentlj  subsiding,  and  a  better  state 
of  things  seems  to  be  coming  over  the  people' 
It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  clonds 
still  darken  the  horizon  of  this  interesting  peo- 
ple. A  powerTol  revival  of  religion  is  greatly 
needed.  If  the  inflnences  of  the  Holy  Spint 
shall  be  mnch  longer  withheld,  the  dhrisUan 
will  have  great  occa«on  for  solicitade  and 
r«or," 

Ckodaws. — The  events  of  this  mission,  ttam 
its  cammencement  in  1818  to  1824,  have  been 
flofficiently  noticed.  The  Choctaws  occapied 
the  central  part  of  Mtasissippi.  extending  en- 
tirely across  tbe  State,  and  nnrabering  aboat 
20.000.  The  nine  stations  occupied  by  the 
mission  were  eonsiderobly  dispersed,  and  were 
supplied  with  mifsionaries,  teachers,  and  form- 
ers, to  sacb  an  extent  as  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  religion,  edncation,  and  the  arts  of  agricnl- 
tare,  to  nearlv  all  the  people. 

In  1847  a  highly  favorable  report  was  made 
of  the  schools.  That  at  Eliot  bad  38  native 
pupils,  many  of  whom  were  studying  ^geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  and  book-keeping,  beeidea  at- 
tending to  writing  and  composition.  Some 
of  tiiem  conld  answer  400  qnestions  on  the 
maps  of  varioos  countries,  and  could  describe 
theboundariesoftheseveralStates.  A  similar 
progress  had  been  mode  in  all  the  schools.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  there  was  considerable 
teligions  interest  at  Mayhew,  as  the  (hiitB  of 
which  nine  pasoaa  were  admitted  to  tbe 
church  in  Jone.  The  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren iastract«d  in  the  Eliot  school,  ttom  its 
a  185.     In  the 


Sabbath-school  at  ^ot  this  year,  7,732  verms 
of  Scripture  and  of  hymns  were  committed  to 
memory  by  the  boys,  and  2,688  by  the  girls. 
Oreat  improvemoits  had  l>een  made  within 
four  or  five  years  in  the  cultivation  of  land 
and  the  manner  of  living.  The  inb'odoction 
of  whisky  was,  however,  a  great  impediment 
to  civilization,  leading  to  many  vices,  and  often 
to  violence  and  bloodshed. 

In  1829,  the  chief  of  one  \um  district  re- 
solved to  suspend  the  laws  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  whisky  for  two  moons,  and  to 
drink  himself  and  permit  others  to  drink  with- 
out restraint.  For  this  abase  of  power  he  was 
removed  froin  office,  and  a  man  appointed  in 
his  place  who  &vored  the  cause  of  morality 
and  religion.  During  this  year  there  was  a 
more  general  attention  to  religion  amoi^  the 
Choctaws  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
three  chiefs  of  the  nation  took  a  very  activo 
part  in  favoring  religious  inquiry,  and  in  seve- 
ral instances  meetings  of  three  or  four  days' 
continnance  were  held  at  convenient  places  in 
tbe  wilderness.  Uany  handreds  manifested 
great  anxiety  to  be  instracted,  and  to  become 
esperimentaU;  acquainted  with  the  Gospel, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  native  converts  were  added 
to  the  churcfaea.  It  was  r^^ded  as  a  woo- 
derfiil  display  of  divine  power  and  grace,  and 
was  a  Subject  of  praise  and  joy  both  to  the 
missionaries  and  to  the  chnrcbes,  which  had 
aided  them  in  their  work.  At  the  same  time 
school-books  and  h^n-books,  which  had  been 
printed  in  Boston,  in  tbe  Choctaw  language, 
were  furnishing  the  elements  of  knowledge  to 
as  many  as  were  prepared  to  receive  and  ose 
them.  In  each  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  the  nation  was  divided,  intemperance 
received  a  powerfnl  check,  the  laws  against 
whisky  were  rigidly  enforced,  the  people  were 
better  clothed,  the  lands  were  better  tilled, 
tnd  in  every  respect  tbe  improvement  was 
rcry  striking. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1830,  the  Choctaws  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  disturbed  with  the  ques- 
tion of  their  removal  to  a  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  March  of  that  year  a  treaty 
was  mELde  between  the  Choctaw  nation  and 
the  government ;  but  it  was  not  ratified,  and 
wasofnoeSbct.  In  the  following  September,  a 
deput^on  from  the  government  visited  the 
Choctaws,  and  tried  to  peiSnade  them  to  sell 
their  country,  and  remoyc  across  the  Missis- 
sipjii  river.  The  Choctaws,  in  conncil,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  sixty,  twenty  from 
each  district,  to  consider  the  Enbject  and  make 
a  reply,  and  their  report  was  nnanimonsly 
against  making  any  tree^.  Their  report  was 
approved  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation 
assembled ;  and,  supposing  tnat  the  matter 
was  at  an  end,  meet  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  next  day  the  commlselooen  for 
the  goverranent  assembled  the  few  who  re- 
maned, and  by  varions  threats  and  promises 
induced  them  to  iiga  the  treaty.    When  it 
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was  knoini  bj  the  people  that  tbcir  cosatiy 
was  eold,  it  prodnced  a  general  feeling  of  in- 
dignation. A  large  majoritj  of  the  captains 
and  waniora  were  strong);  opposed  to  it,  and 
the  chiefe  who  were  iDstnuneotal  in  forming 
the  treat;  were  tnrned  out  of  office,  and  others 
elected  in  their  places. 

B;  the  treaty  the  Choctaira  ceded  to  the 
nDit«d  States  lul  tbcir  lands  east  of  the  Mis- 
Bi»ppi,  and  agreed  to  be  removed  to  lands 
provided  for  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  ter- 
ritory ;  one-haJf  as  soon  as  the  full  of  1632, 
and  the  remainder  in  one  year  from  that  date, 
at  the  expense  of  the  goveroment ;  food  to  be 
fitrnisbed  to  them  on  the  way,  end  for  one  year 
after  their  arrival.  No  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaty  for  refanding  any  part  of  the 
money  expended  by  the  Board,  in  establishing 
and  sostaining  the  mission,  amounting,  since  its 
commencement,  to  more  than  SGO.OOO,  besides 
the  labors  of  some  30  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants, for  12  years.  Besides,  the  misBionaries 
of  the  Board  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
commissioners,  in  writing,  to  be  present  at  tie 
treaty  ground,  thoagh  the  presence  of  all  other 
persons  was  allowed.  Tbe  treaty  was  ratified 
at  Washington,  and  its  efibcts  were  sadly  vi  ' 
ble  on  the  Choctaw  nation,  prodacing, 
among  the  Cherokees,  distrees  and  deepondi 
cy  among  some ;  idleness  and  intemperance 
among  outers ;  and  estcnsive  diviaions  and 
oonftasion  in  all  the  oSairs  of  the  nation. 
The  inflnence  of  this  state  of  things  on  reli- 
gions meetings,  schools,  agricnltnre,  and  all  the 
IB  nsed  for  the  improvement  of  the  peopl< 


number  of  commnnicants  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  was  estimated  at  360,  and  the  nnmber  of 
baptized  children  at  244.  The  namber  of 
Bcholare  in  all  the  schools  was  abont  235  ;  of 
these,  144  were  boys  and  91  were  girls ;  112 
were  fall  blood  Choctaws.  and  109  were  mi 
ed  i  86  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  75 
any  English  book ;  37  nsed  only  Choctaw 
books,  and  165  both  Ohoctaw  and  English ; 
74Btndied  geography,  63  arithmetic  ;  148 
wrote ;  16  composed  in  Choctaw,  49  in  Eng- 
lish, and  24  m  both  langn^n.  Besides 
these,  a  lar^  namber  of  adults  were  tangbt 
to  read  their  own  language  with  ea«e,  and 
many  of  them  learnt  to  write.  The  Choc- 
taw Sunday-school  Union  embraced  6  schools, 
ao  teachers  and  180  scholars,  of  whom  7  had 
been  recently  received  into  the  chnrch.  The 
Qoepels  of  Luke  and  of  John  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wright ;  a  work  on  Scripture 
history  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  printed,  and  other  works  were  in  a  state 
of  forwardnesB.  The  missionaries  at  this  pe- 
riod were  Bev.  C;frtts  Kingsbnry  and  Rev.  Cy- 
rus Byin^n,  assisted  b^  4  farmers,  2  teachers, 
3  calechists,  and  the  wives  of  the  missionaries 
and  others. 


Sncb  was  the  general  state  of  tbe  minoD  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty,  Snch  was  the  dcgwe 
of  elevation  and  forwardness  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  thirteen  years  of  miauonan'  la- 
bor which  had  been  b^towed  upon  ttie  (W 
taw  nation  ;  enough  certainly  to  warraot  tk 
belief  that  another  such  time  of  service  in  thai 
field,  could  it  have  been  uiiuternipted,  nodd 
have  rendered  that  people  in  a  high  dt^rce  Ifl- 
telligeut,  civilized  and  Christianized. 

The  spring  of  1832  found  a  large  boti; 
of  the  Choctaws  on  the  other  side  of  ibe 
Misaisappi.  They  had  been  removed,  (hrcngfa 
forests  and  swamps  of  500  miles,  dDriof  a 
winter  of  great  severity,  and  great  eoSmm 
had  been  endured ;  men  and  women,  the  S 
and  the  yonng,  the  decrepid  and  the  sick,  were 
all  included  in  this  melancholy  eiodns  ftan 
the  homes  and  improvements  which  tiiej  had 
cherished ;  and  multitudes  of  them  wen  pocr 
)y  clothed  and  fed  ;  bare-footed ;  without  id- 
ler, and  in  this  condition  often  overtakes  bf 
snow-storms  in  tbe  dreary  forests  of  that  » 
gjon.  In  croffling  the  swamps  of  the  Miasi» 
sippi  large  numbers,  with  their  borws,  woe 
surrounded  by  the  rising  waters,  from  wbic^ 
there  was  no  posubili^  of  escwe.  The  o^ 
tain  of  a  steamboat  who  rescued  one  compair 
of  Choctaws  who  had  been  six  days  in  IMb  pe- 
rilous condition,  said  that  he  saw  at  hist  a 
hnndred  horses  standing,  fr<«en  dead  is  ibe 
mnd.  Before  tbe  sprmg  of  1833  tbe  Clwcla* 
nation  had  all  been  removed  to  their  new 
homes,  if  homes  these  children  of  the  (ixcet 
could  be  said  to  have  on  earth. 

In  their  report  for  1833,  the  Board  say, 

Definite  information  respecting  the  muab^ 
of  the  Choctaws  who  have  become  settled  in 
their  new  country  has  not  been  received.  I' 
is  probably  between  10,000  and  14,000.  Tbe 
number  of  the  whole  tribe  before  tiieir  renwf- 
al  commenced,  was  estimated  at  18,000  Ot 
20,000.  They  generally  appear  to  be  asti^ 
with  theii  new  conntry,  and  are  laboring  Kith 
".  degree  of  vigor  to  prepare  for  t]l«^ 
fielcb  and  comforUble  residences,  and 
manifest  considerable  industry  and  public  i^ 
rit,  though  they  have  obviously  saSoed  m 
their  habits  and  moral  character  b;  their  ei- 
posures  to  temptation  while  prt^aring  W  re- 
move, and  while  on  their  loag  and  buardom 
journey." 

The  now  territory  ocenpied  by  the  Choc- 
taws b  sitnated  between  the  Arkaaaa  aM 
Bed  rivers,  west  of  the  State  of  A/kansaa,  'ith 
Texas  on  the  south,  and  the  SeminokB  and 
Cherokees  on  the  north.  As  several  of** 
naries  removed  with  the  Indiaiis,  thej 
at  an  early  day  to  locate  the  mmXB, 

,j  1834  there  were  five  statiMis,  vii. : 

Wheelock,  Bethabara,  Clear  Creek,  Bok  "m- 
lo,  and  Cedron.  These  stations  wwe  all  d« 
Red  river,  or  Littie  river,  a  northern  hnoA, 
and  not  far  &«m  the  aoatfa-westem  conicr  o< 
Arkaosas.    The  miauonariea  were  Bev.  Mc^ 
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Kingsbury  and  Byingtou,  Alfred  Wright, 
Loring  S.  Williams,  and  H.  R.  WilsoD,  the 
latter  also  a  phvBician.  There  were  three 
churches ;  one  at  Wheelock,  one  at  Balliabara, 
and  one  at  Bok  Tnklo.  The  first  hid  71  mem- 
bers, 60  of  whom  were  professora  of  religion  be- 
fore their  removal ;  tbc  second  had  113  mem- 
bers, and  the  third  23.  The  miseionaries 
preached  aa  mnch  as  their  impaired  health 
woald  allow,  and  there  was  some  serious  in- 
qpiry  and  a  few  hopeful  conversions.  Six  or 
eight  schools  for  instruction  in  the  Choctaw 
language  were  cither  opened  or  ready  to  go 
into  operation,  but  they  we»«  entirely  inter- 
nipted  by  the  sickness  which  broke  out  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  prevailed  to  a  fearfnl 
extent.  In  some  populous  neighborhoods  one 
in  every  fifteen  died,  end  not  a  child  under  a 
year  old  was  left.  "  The  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  without  suitable  food,  or  medicine, 
nnrBiiig,  was  heart-rending,  and  altogether  be- 
yond description."  In  the  munmer  and  au- 
tumn of  IB34,  sieknesB  also  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  the  schoou  weresuspend- 
ed,  and  the  mission  families  were  almost  wholly 
t;ikeii  up  with  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing. It  was  estimated  that  one  in  ten  of  the 
members  of  the  churches,  many  of  tliCEn  pro- 
mising jonng  persons,  were  hurried  to  the 
grave.  In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Eagle  Town 
and  Pine  Rid^  were  added  to  the  sta- 
tions, and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Byii^ton  and 
Kingsbury,  li^h  station  had  a-school  and  a 
petent  teacher,  and  the  whole  number  of 
LI  365.  A  new  church  was  formed 
1636,  and  the  total  membei^hip  was  22 
Several  tracts  in  the  Choctaw  langnage  were 
printed,  amoanting,  in  all,  to  30,500  pages. 
From  this  period  lo  1640,  do  very  important 
changes  occurred  in  the  mission. 

Prom  May  1840  to  May  1841,  85  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  churches,  more'  by  far 
than  daring  any  preceding  year  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  Choctaws.  The  whole  nnmber 
of  members  was  now  314.  The  canse  of  tem- 
perance had  made  considerable  progress,  and 
in  one  district  300  ware  reported  as  ha  ' 
signed  the  temperance  pled;^.  In  1642, 
of  the  missionaries,  who  was  with  the  Choc- 
taws before  their  removal,  wrote,  —  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  never  has  been,  since 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  people,  a 
season  of  so  mnch  interest  as  the  present. 
Their  crops  were  never  better;  diereneverwas 
more  peace  and  friendship ;  there  never  was 
les  sickness;  and  drunkenness  has  decreased 
a  hundred  per  cent,  at  least"  In  1843  there 
was  an  accession  of  more  than  a  hnndred  to 
the  churches,  the  total  membership  amounting 
to  4S9.  The  religions  interest  continued,  and 
in  1844  one  of  the  nweionaries  writes,  —  "  Id 
no  year  since  the  Choctaws  came  to  tblB  coun- 
try, have  we  been  permitted  to  witness  greater 
displays  of  the  power  and  grace  of  God  in 
&B  salntiou  oF  sioneis."    Nearly  100  were 


received  by  profession  this  year,  and  the  mem- 
bership incr^ised  to  546.  Between  80  and  90 
were  added  in  1845,  and  in  1646  the  large 
number  of  218  were  received,  making  the  num- 
ber of  members  769.  During  this  long  season 
of  spiritual  refreshing,  increased  attention  was 
paid  to  education,  and  to  the  printing  of  the  ' 
Scriptures  and  religious  traclfi.  The  four  Gos- 
pels hod  been  printed,  and  3,000  copies  pnt  in 
drcntation,  besides  other  portions  of  th«  New 
I'esfameut 

The  existence  of  slavery  both  among  the 
Choctaws  and  Cberokees  had  been  a  fact  well 
understood  for  'many  years,  and  the  relation 
of  the  misNonaries  aid  tbe  mission  churehea 
to  this  evil,  had  been  a  matter  of  increasing 
solicitude  to  the  friends  of  these  minions.  In 
1848,  Rev.  Mr.  Treat,  Secretaiy  of  the  Board, 
visited  these  nations  for  the  special  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  facts  on  this  subject.  Hii 
inquiries  related  to  the  origin  of  slavery  among 
these  tribes,  its  character,  the  number  of  slaves, 
their  treatment,  laws  relating  to  slavery,  eflbcts 
of  slavery,  the  inSnence  of  Christianity  upon 
it,  and  its  prospective  termination.  Id  his  re- 
port to  the  Btmrd,  at  its  meeting  in  Boston, 
t^pt  1848,  he  not  only  presented  a  fall  and 
clear  slatemeDt  on  the  anove  points,  but  also 
in  r^ard  to  the  poli(^  of  tlie  missions,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  reference  to  slavery, 
the  instruction  of  slaTeholdine  converts,  the 
admission  of  slaveholders  to  Uie  diarch,  the 
treatment  of  slaveholders  in  the  church,  and 
the  employment  ot  slave  labor.    This  report, 

fi  with  exceeding  clearness  and  force, 
ished  in  the  Herald  of  Oclober  1848, 
together  with  an  important   correspondence 
between  Mr.  Treat  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chei^ 
:ee  missionaries  on  the  same  subject 
From  these  docaments  it  appeared,  that  in 
the  Cherokee  churches  there  were  24  slave- 
holders, and  in  the  Choctaw  churches  38,  and 
that  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  them  was 
considerably  over   one  hundred.     It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  missionaries  themselves  em- 
ployed slave  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
sometimes  hiring  slaves,  at  ot^r  times  buying 
them,  "  with  their  own  consent,  and  with  l^e 
□Dderstanding  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
work  ont  the  purchase  money,  and  then  be 
free."  For  the  reasons  assigns  by  the  mission- 
.  defence  of  this  practice,  and  their  ifeel- 
regord  t«  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
ort  OB  above. 

the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations  had 
made  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of 
slavery,  the  Choctaws  especially,  enacting  in 
1846,  that  any  missionary  or  preacher,  who 
should  he  found  "  to  take  an  active  part  in 
favoring  the  principles  Mid  notions  of  the 
mc«t  fatal  ana  destructive  doctrines  of  abo- 
litionism," sbonid  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
nation,  and  forever  stay  out  of  it ;  and  thej 
also  enacted,  that  to  teach  a  slave  to  read, 
write,  or  siag.wiUiont  the  conscot  of  the  owner, 
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■honld  bo  sofficient  to  oonrict «  peraoD  of  abo- 
Ktion  printiplcs. 

fiaviof;  made  the  needed  inveatigatioDs, 
throngh  ita  Secretary,  in  r^iu4  to  the  queetioD 
of  filaTer;  in  tii€se  cbnrchefi,  and  ascertaiaed 
the  views  of  the  missionaries ;  and  haviog  di» 
titicti}'  staled  the  principles  that  wonld  govern 
its  own  action,  the  Board  continued  its  Bopport 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  missions,  in  the 
belief  that  divine  Providence  would  indicate 
from  jcat  to  yeai  GQch  farther  measures  as 
on^ht  to  be  adopted  relative  to  this  delicate 
and  difficult  subject 

Dnring  each  year  since  the  foregoing  trans- 
actions, there  have  been  aceeeaiona  lo  the  Choc- 
taw chorchefi,  and  diligent  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  schools,  aod  to  the  priotiog  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  tracts.  Bnt  these  la^rs  and 
tiieir  reaolts  have  been  of  so  uniform  a  charac- 
ter as  not  to  require  an  eitendcd  notice,  ex- 
cept Bs  the;  relate  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  missinn.  The  Herald  foi  Jannarf  1854 
reported  129  admiasions  to  the  charches  duv 
iDg  the  preceding  jeai,  and  commended  the 
Choctaw  government  for  its  zeal  in  executing 
its  temperance  laws.  A  "  high  institution  ' 
ItiarniDg  "  had  recently  been  established  by 
Choctaw  council,  the  course  of  study  to 
Buch  as  is  usually  taught  in  the  best  female 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  In  the 
Herald  for  Sept.  1854,  mention  is  made  of 
much  seriousness  at  some  of  the  stations,  and 
«  few  conversions.  In  the  same  number  Mr. 
Kingsbury  writes, "  In  all  the  r^on  of  coun- 
try where  I  Inbor,  there  is  veiy  little  drinking 
Mor  is  there  any  other  open  rice,  except  that  i. 
portion  of  tiie  comQanity  do  not  regard  the 
fcbbath." 
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The  fortsoing  tables  exhibit  with  liderabk 
accuracy  tiic  present  state  of  the  Chocta* 
mission  charches  and  achoola. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September 
lost,  the  Prudential  Committee  reported  tsUle 
of  things  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  whichsecmed 
to  call  for  special  action.  It  appeared  thulbe 
Choctaw  Council  hod  recently  enacted  a  lav, 
prohibiting  the  instructiou  of  Ekves,  or  the 
children  of  slaves,  at  any  school  or  acsdemj, 
t^  any  person  connected  therewith ;  and  abo 
directing  the  expulsion  from  the  nation  of  ill 
such  persons,  missioaaries  or  teachers,  ss 
should  be  found  vioi&ting  this  statute.  This 
was  simply  re-alErraing  the  old  law  of  IBIG, 
before  referred  to,  which,  howevw,  had  ao  fu 
remained  a  dead  letter  that  the  missioBaries 
hod  continued  to  teach  slaves  and  tbeii  child- 
ren without  ioterruption.  The  fresh  prramd- 
gatioo  of  such  alawiudicated  a  determinatim 
to  enforce  its  reqoisitions,  and  the  ProdcDilal 
Committee  decided  that  tiie  Board  coald  not 
conscientioQsIy  maintwn  its  counection  with 
the  Choctaw  sdiools  npoa  each  con^tiocft 
This  decision  was  approved  by  the  miaona- 
riee,  and  was  iu  exact  accordance  with  tb* 
principles  laid  down  in  the  weU-known  lelta 
of  Mr.  Treat,  in  1848.  See  Uw  Herald  for 
October  of  that  jear. 

The  Butyect,  on  being  broo^t  hefor«  Uie 
Board  at  Bartford,  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who. reported  resolntiMia  which,  afla  be 
animated  and  protracted  diacnsaioD,  vcre 
adopted  in  the  foliowing  form  : 

'■  Resolved.  That  the  Board  acknowk^ 
with  gratitude  to  God,  the  wisdom  and  fidcli^ 
with  which,  90  far  as  appears  from  the  doc«- 
ments  which  have  been  submitted  to  tbeiD,tbe 
Prudential  Committee  are  advising  and  diiw* 
ing  the  missionaries  among  the  Choctawa.  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  presented  If 
them  in  their  correspondence  with  those  mi* 
aries,  rnwrted  to  the  Board  in  184^. 
Reaivfd,  That  tlie  decision  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  tie 
miteionaries,  not  to  conduct  the  boardiDK- 
Bchools  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  in  confomtily 
with  the  principles  prescribed  by  the  recent 
legishttion  of  the  Choctaw  Council,  meets  the 
cardial  approbation  of  the  Board. 

"  Rtseiwd,  That  the  commission  given  by 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  to  go  and  teacn  all  na- 
tions and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
tore,  which  is  the  warrant  of  Christian  wt- 
sione,  is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  in  all  the 
operations  and  by  all  the  miimonariee  of  the 
Board ;  and  that  while  our  missionaries  aaone 
the  Choctaws  are  allowed  in  fact  to  prew" 
the  Gospel  to  all  parsons,  of  whatever  eom- 
pleiioD  or  condition,  as  they  have  opportonilj, 
and  to  preach  it  in  all  its  applications  V>  hn- 
raan  character  and  dnty,  they  are  to  eoatinie 
patiently  in  the  work."  . 

These  resolutioDS  were  noderatood  and  in- 
tended as  a  full  endorsement  by  the  Board  of 
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the  principles  of  the  letter  jost  referred  to,  and 
opoQ  nhich  tbc  Commitia  bad  been  acting  for 
flix  yeftre,  on  tbeir  own  reaponfflbility.  Bat 
recent  evcnta  seemed  to  dciQaud  tbat  the  ^mnl, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  should  asaime  this 
reaponaibilit;,  and  this  it  did,  in  the  form  of 
tlie  above  rfsolntiona,  which  were  adopted  by 
nearly  a  uuuiimous  vota 

At  the  period  of  closiog  this  article  it  re- 
mains a  doubtfol  question,  whether  the  mis- 
flionari^  will  be  allowed  to  preach  the  Goapol 
among  the  Choctaws  in  the  full  and  unqoalined 
mannerrequiredio  the  last  of  these  resolatioos, 
or  whether,  being  forbidden  to  do  this,  they 
will  retire  from  the  field. 

Oaaga. — The  minion  among  the  Osage  In- 
dians was  commenced  in  1820,  bv  a  Presbyte- 
rian body,  called  the  "  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society."  At  that  period  the  Osnge 
tribe  consisted  of  two  diviaions,  located  at  a 
considerable  distance  frooi  each  other,  the  one 
called  the  Osages  of  the  Neosho,  and  the  other 
the  Osages  of  Miaoori,  The  former  dwelt 
upon  the  Neoeho,  or  Grand  river,  a  northern 
branch  of  the  Arkansas,  w«8t  of  Uissonri ;  and 
thelatler  occupied  a  territory  in  MiBsonri,  150 
miles  farther  north. 

The  first  station  occupied  by  the  above 
named  socie^  was  at  Union,  among  the  Osages 
of  the  Neoeho,  on  the  west  side  of  that  river, 
aod  abont  20  miles  from  its  month.  In  1823 
a  &rmiDg  Bettlement  was  formed  at  Hopefield, 
four  miles  frwn  Union,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  teach  the  Osages  the  arts  and  advan- 
t^es  of  agriculture,  ^^y  families  settled 
this  plucc,  and  the  kbor  of  the  farm  was  ct 
ried  on  with  mnch  courage  and  zeal ;  bat  a 
threatened  war  with  other  tribes  alarmed  them, 
and  some  of  them  fled  to  Union  for  protection. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  place  was  nearly  mined 
by  an  inundation,  which  swept  away  all  their 
cropi,  houaca,  fences,  and  every  movable  thing. 
At  Union,  meanwhile,  a  school  was  gathered, 
vei7  small  at  first,  but  increasing,  till  in  1826 
it  DOfflbered  50  scholars. 

Among  the  Osagea  of  Missouri  two  stations 
were  formed,  one  at  Harmony,  near  the  west- 
ern line  of  JtfisBonri.  on  a  brunch  of  tho  Osage 
river ;  and  one  at  Neoeho,  60  miles  from  Bar- 
mony.  Some  progrcas  was  made  in  teaching 
the  Indians,  and  especially  in  training  them  to 
agricaltural  habits.  But  they  were  a  migra- 
tory ^ibe,  accustomed  to  long  hooting  expe- 
ditions, and  not  stationtuy  more  than  foar  or 
fivemonthsin  the  year,  BO  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  do  them  good. 

In  Jumt,  1S26,  a  anion  was  formed  between 
the  American  Board  and  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  and  from  that  period  the 
Board  shared  in  the  responsibili^  of  the  Osage 
mission.  But  the  peculiar  habitsof  the  Osages, 
and  their  Ircqnent  interconrBO  with  white  tra- 
ders, who  exerted  upon  them  a  moet  corrupt- 
ing influence,  nearly  baffled  all  attempts  to 
1 n.  .1. ,.^ aspirituul  "     '"" ' 


benefit  them  either  m 


respect  The  difficolty  was  further  increased 
by  treaties  formed  at  different  times  with  the 
XJnited  States,  by  which  the  Osages  ceded 
iarge  portions  of  their  territory,  and  were  finally 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance  farther 
west,  and  north  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The 
old  stations  were  thus  broken  np,  and  the 
Osage  mission  was  abandoned.  In  view  of 
this  result  the  Boud  say,  in  their  report  for 
183^: 

"  A  retrospect  of  the  history  of  this  misuon 
cannot  be  taken  without  awakening  many  pun- 
ful  emotions.  Terv  few,  if  any  of  the  a«(s 
of  the  tribe  have  oeen  induced  to  cxchaKa 
their  sav^  and  migratory  habits  for  a  civil- 
ized and  iodustrioos  life ;  or  to  substitute  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  practice  for  their  ridi- 
culous and  ahsord  supeistitiona ;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  benefitted  as  to 
their  character  and  condition.  The  number 
of  youths  educated  in  their  schools  has  been 
comparatively  small,  and  of  this  small  number 
few  nave  given  evidence  that  tho  Gospel,  un- 
der whose  daily  influence  ibej  sat  for  years, 
has  been  to  them  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vatioD ;  while  many  have  returned  to  their 
friends  and  former  manner  of  life,  and  become 
as  filthy  and  debased  as  those  who  never  en- 
joyed such  advantages ;  and  not  a  few  others 
liave  been  enticed  away  to  sink  into  the  low- 
est depths  of  poUation  and  misery.  The 
amount  of  funds  expended  on  the  miffiion  has 
been  great ;  and  so  also  has  been  the  number 
of  laboreiB  who  have  engaged  in  promoting  iL 
Not  a  few  of  these,  after  going  through  a 
coorae  of  arduous  service,  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave,  the  victims  of  disease  aod  hardship ; 
others,  worn  down  bj  toil,  and  disheartened  by 
opposing  difficulties,  have  retired  from  the  field 
with  broken  constitutions ;  while  the  remnant, 
after  having  labored  with  much  fidelity  and 
patience  nearly  15  years,  have  fgit  themselves 
compelled  to  abandon  the  work,  leaving  the 
Osages,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  more  mia- 
erabie  and  hopeless,  both  as  to  condition  and 
character,  than  they  were  when  the  mi^i^inn 

13  commenced  amon^  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  most  deplorable  and 
discouraging  result,  circumstances  encouraged 
the  hope,  in  some  minds,  that  something  might 
be  done  to  benefit  th,e  Osages,  and  during  Hie 
following  year,  measures  were  adopted  for  re- 
establishing the  mission.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  tribe  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  their  new  territory,  and  many  of  them, 
particaUrly  those  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  agricultural  establishment  at  Hope- 
dale,  maoifestcd  a  di^>oeitioD  to  abandon  the 
chase  and  cultivate  the  soil  Funds  were  also 
expected  from  the  sale  of  the  old  mission 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  the  govern- 
ment, agreeably  to  treaty,  had  farnished  Owae 
Osages  who  wished  to  engage  in  sgricullure, 
with  farming  implements,  and  ^d  in  procuring 
stock.    Under  uteee  circumstances,  Ur.  Be- 
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qua,  who  liad  labored  mach  with  this  tribe, 
visited  their  towsB,  in  the  antDiun  of  1836, and 
Belected  a  spot  for  a  large  agricnltoral  coIodt, 
on  the  western  branch  of  the  Neoaho. 
had  made  oonsiderable  progress  in  preparing 
the  requisite  baildings  and  other  improvemeDtfi, 
and  a  preacher  and  school-teacher  were  expect- 
ed to  join  him  as  HOon  as  circDmatances  woald 
permit.  But  during  the  rollowiog 
portion  of  the  tribe  began  to  manifest  their 
hostility  to  the  enterprise,  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  station  were  killed,  and  other  property 
BcSd ;  the  settlers  themselves  were  threatened 
and  Bseanlted,  and  the  chiefe  justified  tbeae 
savage  acts.  The  annoyance  became  so  great 
tiiat  neither  nsefutuess  nor  safety  could  be 
hoped  for,  and  Mr.  Reqoa  r 
and  left  the  Osage  country. 


ally  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  State 
of  Mississipiii,  and  numbered  about  3,000. 
The  first  misaion  among  them  was  commenced 
by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
in  1821 ;  but  was  transferred  to  the  Board,  in 
December,  1827.  The  number  of  stations  at 
Uie  time  of  the  transfer  was  four,  yiz. ;  Mon- 
roe, Tokahiah,  Martyu,  and  Caney  Creek. 

lo  182T  there  was  an  iotereeting  revival  at 
Monroe,  and  it  extended  to  the  whole  country 
round,  and  continued  manv  months,  "  People 
came  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  inquire  what 
these  things  meant,  and  some  of  the  most  hope- 
less, Blubbom  sinners,  were  the  first  subjects  of 
the  work."  Six  were  admitted  to  the  chorch 
at  Mnnroe  this  year ;  aud  in  1829  seventeen 
were  admitted  to  the  chmvh  at  Tokahish,  and 
25  children  of  believing  parents  were  baptized. 
Schools  were  taug-ht  at  three  of  the  stationa, 
the  nnmber  of  scholars  varying  from  20  to  30, 
Most  of  these  children  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  many  of  them  became  acquainted 
with  geography  and  history,  besides  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Daring 
the  years  1826  and  1829,  a  great  refoimation 
took  place  amon^  the  Chlckasaws,  ioK^ord 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqnors.  .Theleading 
men  discountenanced  and  nearlv  prevented  the 
sale  of  whisky,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  an  intoxicated 
Indian  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  1830, 
the  people  had  been  agitated  with  the  question 
of  selling  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and 
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was  sent  to  explore  the  new  eomttry,  tsA  on 

their  return  they  reported  in  lavor  of  atrMtrf 
land  lying  between  the  Sabbe  aod  Bed  rinn^ 
in  the  province  of  Texas.  ButthiareportwM 
never  acted  upon,  and  the  tieaty  was  not  nii- 
fied.  The  IndiauB,  therefore,  still  remiined  k 
suspense,  and  in  great  despondency,  the  BUle 
laws  beginning  to  operate  severely  upon  then, 
and  their  interconrsc  with  the  whiles  leadiif 
them  into  temptation  and  moral  detueemeaL 

This  state  of  things  greally  intemiptcd  mis- 
aionary  labor,  and  yet  there  was  coosidenble 
seriousaeas  in  the  churches,  and  some  who  haj 
been  excommunicated  returned,  and  gave  erv- 
dence  of  sincere  repentance.  Two  of  Ike 
schools  were  maintaiiied  with  an  average  of 
25  or  30  scholars. 

In  October,  1832,  a  new  treaty  was  fofmai 
by  which  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaws  woe  to 
be  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  lani 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  proceedg  paid 
over  to  them,  out  of  which  they  were  to  pffls 
chaae  a  new  coontry  and  remove  thenuelvB; 
provided  however,  that  if  they  could  God  no 


over  the  Indinna,  which  broke  the  force  of 
their  temperance  and  other  laws,  and  intemper- 
ance with  ilaaasociated  vices  prevailed  through 
the  nation  "  like  an  overwhelming  tide."  In 
the  fall  of  1830,  a  treaty  was  conduded  with 
the  Chicka.'aiwa,  by  which  they  agreed  to  sell 
their  land  and  remove  west  of  the  Miteiseippi, 
provided  a  coantry  could  bo  found  for  them 
with  whichthey  should  he  pleased,  Adelegation 


held  by  them,  they  bein^  sabject  to  tite  Int 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  But  tbey  most 
not  remain  settled  together,  on  one  eempaci 
third  of  their  couotry,  bat  must  be  disposed 
the  whole  of  it.  Thisajrangementgieady 
aggravated  the  troubles  of  the  Indians ;  f« 
white  intradera  kept  pressing  upoa  them  fn» 
all  quarters,  horrassing  them  by  veiatious  law^ 
suite  aud  depredatii^  upon  their  property, 
and  introdaeiog  large  quantities  of  hqaor, 
which  was  sold  often  at  an  enonn<ns  price. 
"  No  less  than  300  goUona  of  these  liquora  were 
broofht  into  the  single  neighborhood  of 
Tok^iah,  within  a  period  of  three  inontlu, 
where  a  groceir  for  the  sale  of  them  bad  heoi 
erected,  near  the  house  of  God."  The  mow 
itelligent  Indiana  complained  andremomtnt- 
ed  withont  efiect 

Some  of  the  missionaries  lingered  oa  tbo 
ground,  endeavoring,  against  every  todnn- 
tage,  to  keep  up  the  churches  and  scboi^ 
until  1834,  when  the  mission  was  ahandotred. 
It  had  been  provided  in  the  treaty,  that  the 
Indians  might  sell  the  reservations  upon  vliich 
they  remained,  and  this  &u:t  attracted  the  >t- 
tention  of  purchasers,  who  entered  the  consUy 
with  money  aod  whisky,  and  ez»^  a  most 
corrupting  and  miuous  influenoe  fhnwglwit 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Indian  scttlemralt 
They  were  at  first  tempted  with  strong  drink, 
carried  to  every  man's  door  ;  and  then  eiciBd 
with  the  hope  of  makiiw  large  j^us  byseJlinff 
their  lands ;  and  when  they  received  thetf  p»;* 
I,  with  diaracteristio  improvidence,  llfl 
themselves  up  to  idleness,  gambling  «■ 
intoxication.  Thej;  were  thus  rendered  omt 
to  receive  instruction,  and  all  hone  of  d«»J 
them  essential  and  permanent  good  was  »!,•■ 

•     The  Chickasaws  never  removed  \ 
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body  to  a  new  territory,  bnt  have  either  — 
gled  with  other  tribes  west  of  the  Misaissippi, 
or  wiLst«d  a,ft&y  adder  the  State  lairs  that 
ostsaded  over  them. 

Creeks. — The  Board  austaioed  a  mi: 
among  the  Oreelt  ladians  from  1832  to  1^36. 
That  portion  of  the  tribo  to  which  these  labors 
were  directeil,  was  located  at  that  ti 
territory  west  of  Arkansa^.  on  both  sidra  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  Their  nnmbor  was  about 
2,500.  A  mnch  larger  portioo  of  this  tribe. 
BOme  18,000,  resided  on  lands  owned  by  them 
in  the  State  of  Akbamo,  but  ivith  these  the 
Board  had  no  coimection. 

He  first  and  only  mi^iooaries  which  the 
Board  at  any  time  bad  amoog  the  Greek  Indi- 
ans, were  Joho  Flemming  and  his  wife,  and 
B.  L.  Dodge,  phyaician.  Mr.  Flemming  de- 
voted himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  stndy  of 
the  Greek  langnagc,  which  no  one  had  ever 
before  attempted  to  reduce  to  writing.  He 
foDod  it  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  work,  on 
occoant  of  the  nnmeroua  and  difficult  combiniv- 
tions  of  consonanta  ;  bat,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  he  prepared  an  elementary  book 
in  the  langoage,  containing  also  select  portions 
of  Scriptnre,  nmonoting  to  100  pages,  of  which 
500  copies  were  printed.  A  few  hymns  were 
also  prepared,  to  be  suug  at  mcetinfp. 

It  waa  foand  difficult,  however,  from  the 
first,  to  interest  the  Creeks  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, ot  of  education.  They  were  generally 
indiflereot  or  hostile  to  the  missionaries  and 
thar  operations,  and  the  difficulty  was  in- 
creased by  the  eSbrts  of  the  government  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  laods,  and  remore 
tit«n  forthcr  west  It  was  Judged,  also,  that 
their  jealousy  was  awakened  by  the  pr^ence 
among  them  of  the  missionaries  of  two  other 
religious  denominations,  viz.,  the  Baptist  and 
t^  Methodist.  The  number  attending  reli- 
gio<n  meetings  was  at  all  timE»  small,  and  it 
was  not  fonnd  practicable  to  maintain  a  school 
of  any  promise  within  their  territory. 

In  the  aotumn  of  1836,  a  number  of  the 
Indians,  including  some  of  their  chief  men,  for- 
warded a  petition  to  the  United  States'  agent, 
in  their  neighborhood,  requesting  that  the  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  of  all  denominations 
might  be  removed  from  their  territory.  The 
petition  was  instigated  by  white  men  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Creeks,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  ^njurioos  and  slanderoos  charges, 
and,  without  affiirding  the  missionaries  any 
t>pportnni<fr  to  examine  or  repel  the  allega- 
tioos,  thej  were  all  directed  immediately  to 
leave  the  Creek  coontry. 

As  the  jCreeks  of  Alabama  had,  a  little  be- 
fore this,  leen  removed  to  their  new  country, 
west  of  Jlrkansas,  composing,  with  those  al- 
ready therA  a  body  of  from  15,000  to  20,000, 
"  ""■  td  that  the  mis^on  might  be  re- 
>lig  them  with  better  prospects  of 
Soon  as  missionaries  coold  be  ob- 
tained;   bnt,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 


Board,  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  ever  iKen 

Ollawa. — The  Ottawa  Indiaus,  for  whose 
benefit  a  mission  was  commenced  in  1822,  oo- 
copied  five  email  reservatioos  io  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  Ohio.  They  were  bat  a  remnant 
of  the  tribe,  and  numbered  only  about  800 ; 
and  they  were  found  in  a  very  ijoor  and  de- 
graded state,  their  great  vice  oeiog  an  exces- 
sive fondn^s  for  ardent  spirits. 

The  mission  was  commeoced  at  the  above 
date,  by  the  Western  Missionary  Society,  and 
was  transferred  by  them  to  the  United  For- 
eii^n  Missionary  Society.  Tbe  station  was  at 
Maiimee,  about  30  miles  from  the  month  of 
the  Maumec  river,  which  empties  into  the 
upper  end  of  Like  Erie.  The  core  of  the  nua- 
sion  was  subsequently  assumed  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1833. 

A  school  was  established  at  Maamee,  which 
in  1828  had  70  pupils,  about  40  of  whom  re- 
mained long  enough  to  make  useful  acquisi- 
tions. Seven  of  them  became  hopefully  pious, 
aod  persevered  in  their  Ghristiaii  course.  A 
good  him  was  opened  at  the  station,  and  was 

Sat  noder  good  caltivation.  The  uissioaary, 
[r.  Tan  Ta^el,  was  nutiriog  in  his  labors, 
bnt  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Ottawa  dia- 
lect, which  no  missionary  bad  ever  acquired, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  good  interpreter,  he 
could  do  little  in  tbe  way  of  preaching.  In 
1830,  a  small  church,  formed  several  yeara  pre- 
vious, but  much  scattered,  the  Lord's  Sapper 
not  haviog  been  administered  for  sis  years, 
was  gathered  and  strengthened,  and  mnch  ae- 
rionsness  prevailed. 

Daring  this  year  Mr.  Tan  Tassel  had  so  far 
mastered  the  Ottawa  language  as  to  prepare 
translations  of  the  Lard's  prayer  aod  the  ten 
commandments,  and  also  a  few  hymns  and 
BpoUing  lessons,  which  were  printed  at  Hudson, 
Ohio.  It  was  hoped  that  some  of  tho  Indians 
wonld  DOW  learn  to  read  their  own  language. 
About  this  time,  however,  they  were  indaoed 
to  sell  their  lands  lying  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
amounting  to  aboot  50,000  acres ;  bnt  most 
of  them  absolutely  refused  to  accept  of  lauds 
ofKred  them  by  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  to  be  removed  to  that  country. 

Thi^  were  thus  left  without  lands  and  witn- 
oat  a  home,  surroanded  by  white  settlers  and 
exposed  to  every  species  of  temptation,  and  m 
tho  woc^t  possible  condition  to  be  benefitted 
by  missionary  labors.  Their  only  prospect 
seemed  to  bo  an  unsettled,  wandering  life,  till 
they  should  waste  away  and  disappear.  Their 
mission  was  therefore  discontinneo. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the 
boardii^  school  at  Maamee,  during  the  ten 
years  of  its  existonce,  was  about  90.  Nearly 
half  of  these  acquired  an  education  snffioieat 
for  the  ordinary  bosiness  of  Ufe.  The  chnrch, 
which  was  formed  in  1823,  had  26  members  at 
the  time  the  mission  was  disbanded,  including 
the  mission  family.    Ilie  coogregaUons  on  the 
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Sabbatb,  dnriog  tho  lost  year,  avenged  aboat 
80,  and  mucb  seriousacas  prevailed,  both  among 
the  Indians  and  tbe  wbite  settlers,  and  fifteen 
or  tirentf  persons  gavo  evidence  of  a  chaoge 
of  heart  It  was  never-  practicable,  however, 
to  form  a  temperance  society  among  the  Otta* 
was,  and  the  intemperate  and  qnaTrelsome  ha- 
bits which  generally  prevailea  among  them, 
were  the  occasion  of  mucb  3u5ering,aad  abin- 
drance  to  all  eSbrts  for  bett^ing  their  cod- 

Ojibvxa. — The  Ojibwa  Indians,  called  also 
Chippewa^,  are  located  near  the  south-west 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  abont  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  minion 
among  them  was  ooiamenced  in  1830,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  ^Dtlemcn  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  who  spent  most  of  the  year 
at  their  trading  posts  in  tnat  quarter,  and  who 
w»e  well  acquainted  with  Indiana  in  that  re- 
gion. During  the  first  year  tbe  only  person 
employed  was  Ur.  Frederic  ^J^,  a  teacher 
and  catechist ;  bat  in  1831  the  Board  sent 
Bev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Bontwell,  and  the  next 
year  they  were  joined  by  another  company, 
consisting  of  a  mechanic  and  a  teacher,  with 
their  wives,  and  two  female  teachers. 

They  had  now  fonr  stations,  viz..  La  Fointc, 
Yellow  Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Leech  lake. 
The  first  of  these  places  is  on  an  island  in  e 
large  bay,  near  the  sonth-nest  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  was  o  place  of  reaort  for  lai^e 
Dombers  of  Indians,  besides  aboat  200  who  re- 
wded  there.  Yellow  Lake  is  150  or  21)0  milea 
south-west  of  La  Pointe,  and  was,  in  1832,  the 
residence  of  nearly  400  Indians.  Sandy  Lake 
station,  near  the  Missi^ippi  river,  hod  about 
300  Indians  residing  near  it ;  and  Leech  Lake, 
which  commuuicated  with  the  Mississippi  by 
one  of  its  western  tributaries,  had  an  Indian 
population  of  700,  ICach  of  these  stations  woi 
near  the  post  of  one  of  the  American  fiii 
traders ;  and  thon^  the  nnmber  of  Indians 
was  not  large,  other  bands,  scattered  over  that 
vast  region,  were  constantly  passing  and  re- 
passing, and  often  remaining  a  considerable 
time  for  the  purposes  of  traCGo. 

The  circumstances  snppoaed  to  kvor  this 
mission,  were  the  friendly  disposition  of  most 
of  tiic  men  engaged  in  the  fur  trade ;  the  loca- 
tion of  tbe  country,  remote  fVom  the  inflaence 
of  nnprincipled  white  men  ;  and  the  determin- 
ation of  the  agent  and  traders  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  that  no  intoxicating  liquors 
should  be  used  in  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
principal  obstacles  to  be  enconntered 
migratory  and  warlike  character  of  the  In- 
dians ;  the  difficulty  of  Enpporting  missionary 
families  in  a  region  so  remote  and  dreary ;  and 
the  opposition  of  a  few  French  Oatholios  from 
Oanado,  engaged  in  the  far  trade. 

Schools  were  opened  at  an  early  period  of 
the  mission  at  three  of  tbe  stations,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  them  all  in  1S34 


La  Pointe  in  tbe  rammer  of  1833,  con^ting 
of  12  persons,  including  the  mis^oa  fiimiliea. 
In  Jnty  1834,  Ur.  Ely,  of  the  Sandy  I.Ake 
station,  removed  to  Fon  dn  Lac,  at  tbe  west- 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  as  aSbrdlng  a 
re  promising  field  of  permanent  miseionan 
labor.  The  missionaries  had  mode  so  mucn 
progress  in  tbe  acquisition  of  the  Ojibwa  laa- 
gaage  in  1835,  as  to  prepare  for  the  press 
qnlte  a  number  of  books,  among  which  were  a 
spelling-book,  Gallandet's  Picture  Beading  and 
Defining  Book,  a  selection  of  Storiei,  a  treatise 

I  Natural  History,  and  a  book  of  hymns. 

lu  1836  tbe  Yellow  Uk*  station  was  re- 
moved fifty  miles  south-west,  to  Pok^u- 
ma  Lake,  where  the  soil  was  better,  and  &h 
and  game  more  abundant  Daring  this  year 
there  was  an  increased  interest  in  beorlDg  the 
Uospel  read  and  preadied,  and  some  of  Qtt 
Indians  manifesteo  an  anxious  concern  for 
their  salvation.  Two  Indians,  a  man  and  his 
wife,  ware  bopetnlly  converted,  and  recdved  to 
the  church.  In  1837  the  charch  at  La  Pointe 
numbered  nine,  exclusive  of  the  misdon  &mily, 
church  of  three  adnit  Indians  and 
.  family,  was  orgamzed.  The  schools 
I  BQCcessfal  operation,  and  quite  a 
number  of  OJibwas  had  learned  to  read  well, 
both  in  their  own  language  and  in  Engli^ 
An  increasing  desire  was  manifested,  espcciaU* 
aboat  Pokegamo,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  ana 
several  Indians  erected  houses,  with  aid  ftota 
'Bion,and  raised  good  crops  of  potatoes- 
found  that  the  migratory  habita  of  the 
Ojibwas  resulted  more  from  ignorance  and 
poverty,  than  from  any  real  attachmmt  to 
unsettled  hanter  life.  They  knew  not  how 
enclose  and  cultivate  farms,  nesfiier  could 
they  obtain  agricoltaral  implements,  seeds,  and 
fnrnitnre  for  dwellings,  without  aid.  With 
suitable  assistance  they  seemed  capable  of 
bein^  broncrht  op  to  civilized  life,  and  to  a 
condition  of  intelligence  and  comfort 

Tn  1838.  the  mission  family  at  Leech  Lake 
removed  to  Poki^ma,  a  change  which  it  was 
thonght  woald  give  greater  ^ciency  to  the 

ission.    At  this  place  there  were  six  weight 

£:fnl  conversions  during  the  year,  and  the 
bath  was  strictly  observed  by  all  tiie  Ur- 
lies  residing  near  the  mission.  The  Gospd 
of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoaties  wa« 
printed  this  year,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  prepared  fbr  the  press.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  precedinK  year  tne  Ojibwas  concluded  a 
treatv  with  the  United  States  Govennnent,  by 
which  they  ceded  a  lai^  tract  from  the  south- 
crn  portion  of  their  country,  the  lino  b^inung 
nt  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Hura»- 
sippi  river,  and  extending  through  i  ipper  Lske 
St.  Croix  to  Lake  Superior.  Tbe  lodiaas 
wore  to  remove  from  all  the  connfcr  south  of 
the  line,  whenever  the  president  of/  u»e  United 
States  should  direct    The  slatto 

within  the  ceded  territoilf :  and  those 


tween  40  and  !)0.    A  charch  was  organized  at  I  Indians  who  had  Just  b^i 
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and  agricaltuTAl  life,  were  in  tronble  and 

pcDse,  ansiousl;  inqniriDg  wbat  noold  become 
of  their  honaes  and  cultivated  flelda,  if  the  prc- 
ddcDt  should  order  their  remoTal. 

Id  1839,  one  of  the  miesionaries,  after  Btat- 
iag  some  encouraging  facts,  odds,  "  The  mass 
of  the  tribe,  however,  maDifest  very  little  de- 
^re  to  improve  their  coodition,  irretched  as  it 
is.  Few  are  desirous  to  learn  anything  of  the 
Bible,  and  inort  of  them  aeem  to  have  the  ' 
pression  that  the  white  mau's  religion  is 
made  for  them.  They  Bay  they  are  a  distinct 
race,  aod  the  Great  Spirit  designed  tbey  ehoald 
be  distinct.  Thiaj  live  differently,  and  go  to  a, 
different  place  when  they  die."  With  these 
views  they  could  not  be  snppaeed  to  regard  the 
objects  for  which  the  missionaries  were  labor- 
ing, as  anifthing  very  desirable. 

The  vicinity  of  Fon  du  Lac  was  deserted  by 
the  Indians  in  1840  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  that  they  would  again  make  it  a 

flace  of  resort,  the  station  was  discontinued. 
'okcgnma  and  La  Fointe  were  now  the  only 
remaining  stations,  and  the  missionary  force 
consisted  of  two  missionaries,  three  catechists 
and  teachers,  and  6ve  female  assistiints.  The 
printiog  in  Ojibwa,  this  year,  embraced  the 
epistles  of  John  aod  James,  making  30  pages ; 
a  tract  on  the  Atonement,  20  pages;  Peter 
Parley's  Geography,  139  pages,  of  which  500 
copies  were  printed,  making  an  aggregate  of 
94,0p0  p^es ;  and  the  whole  amount  printed 
in  the  language  was  107,000  pogts,  and  21,000 
volames.  Most  of  this  printing  was  done  in 
New  England. 
•  For  several  years  a  hostile  feeling  had  ex- 
isted between  the  Ojibwas  and   their  neigh- 


bors, the  Sioux,  and  frequent  acts  of  savace 
violence  bad  been  perpetrated.  In  the  early 
part  of  641,  the  Sioux  made  an  attack  upon 
Uie  Christian  Indians  of  Fokegnma,  in  de- 
scribing which  one  of  the  mieeionaries  says: 
"War  has  desolated  Fok^mo.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  more  than  100 
Sious  lell  upon  our  qniet  settlement,  and  in 
two  short  hours  made  it  a  scene  of  war  and 
dcoth.  llie  enemy  bore  away  the  scolpa  of 
tvo  interesting  girls,  one  a  sdiolar  of  our 
school.  They  did  not  molest  ns,  or  injure 
any  of  onr  properW."  Immediately  after  this 
ontbreok,  the  Ojibwas  all  fied  from  Pok^- 
una. 

In  August,  1842,  the  mission  was  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
James,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Spooeer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  however,  were  obliged, 
by  the  impiured  state  of  her  health,  to  re- 
tain to  their  friends,  after  bang  in  the  field 
BboDt  a  month. 

In  October.  1842,  the  Euperintendent  of  In- 
dian ACIairs  io  the  north-west,  Bobert  Stuart, 
£e<f.,  met  the  Ojibwas  at  La  Fointc,  and  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  whole  of  their 
Imida  lying  on  the  south  and  south-west  of 
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Lake  Superior,  and  extending  westerly  to  the 
sources  of  the  MisKssippi  river,  except  some 
reservations,  embracing  a  large  tract  aboat 
Fon  du  Lac,  and  another  about  Sandy  Lake. 
It  was  not  expected,  however,  that  the  Indians 
wonld  be  dispossessed  for  maoy  years,  or  thai 
ony  portion  of  the  conotry  would  be  occupied 
by  white  settlers,  except  the  minerol  distrietn 
on  tbeBoutbem  shore  of  Lake  Saperior.  By 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  aannitics  in  money, 
goods,  provisions,  &c.,  were  to  be  granted  to 
the  tribe,  amounting  to  $25,000  a  year,  for 
25  years;  also  $2,000  lunaally  for  schools; 
also  ?5,000  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  ogricnl- 
toral  utensils,  £c. ;  375,000  fbr  liqoidaUng 
their  debts  ti}  the  traders;   and  $13,000  for 


tcrs,  and  farmers  were  also  to  be  fumisDed. 
Between  3,000  and  4,000  Indians,  inci ad ing  all 
the  most  inSnential  and  intelligent  chiefs,  were 
assembled  at  la.  Pointe  on  the  occasion  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  vhole  transaction  was  charac- 
terized by  uprightness  and  6»r  dealiag  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioner,  and  fnlly  understood 
and  approved  by  the  Indians.  Much  was  done 
to  encourage  the  missionaries  io  their  labors. 
Religions  meetings  were  held  nearly  cVei^  day 
during  the  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  sitting 
of  the  council,  no  business  was  transacted  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  many  of  the  Indians,  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  the  commissiouer, 
listened  to  the  word  of  God,  who  had  seldom 
if  ever  heard  it  before.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  intercourse  law,  forbidding 
the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into 
the  Indian  country,  shonld  be  continued  in 
forcQ  over  the  ceded  territory. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  Indians  who  were 
driven  from  Pokegoma  by  the  hostile  iocnr- 
sions  of  the  Sioni,  and  who  had  remained  db- 
persed  nearly  two  years,  rcasembled  at  that 
place,  and  were  joined  by  several  families  from 
other  bonds.  Here  they  fortified  themselves, 
and  commenced  their  agricultural  labors  with 
more  diligence  and  energy  than  they  hod  ever 
before  manifested.  They  also  paid  good  at- 
tention  to  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  members  of  the  church  were  much  quick- 
ened. At  the  same  time  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended upon  the  raiesion  families  at  La  Pointe, 
and  some  of  the  Indians  gave  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  savingly  renewed.  During  this  year 
also  the  amount  of  reading  matter  in  the  Qjib- 
wa  language  was  much  increased  bythe  printing 
of  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  Peep  of  Day, 
and  an  enlarged  collection  of  hymns,  making 
in  all  2,500  copies,  and  910,000  pages.  This 
printing  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  and  of  the 
American  Board. 

An  experiment  of  a  year  or  two  convinced 
the  miEeionarics  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  maintain  the  station  at  Poke^uma  with  » 
reasonable  hope  of  saccess,  and  it  was  gtves 
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up.  A  little  Bubeeqaent  to  this,  a 
ODCertaiaty  was  thrown  arouod  the  , 
of  the  Ojibwaa  by  the  coavetsion  of  Wiecon- 
Bio  territory  into  a  State.  A  portion  of  the 
tribe  fell  within  the  chartered  limits  of  that 
State,  and  what  dispositioa  would  be  made  of 
them  was  uncertain.  The  tide  of  emigration 
iraa  coostantl;  rolling  in  npou  them,  uid  the^ 
were  in  constant  expectation  that  the  presi< 
dent  would  give  the  order  for  thiar  removal. 
Bat  notwithBtaodiog  these  dark  prospects, 
which  for  a  series  of  years  hung  over  the 
ChoctawB  and  the  misnon  among  them,  tbcy 
Iiave  been  preserved,  though  some  of  them 
have  removed  a  little  further  to  the  north  and 
west,  and  the  mission  has  not  been  without 
some  visible  fruits  from  year  to  year. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  only  two  sta- 
tions have  been  maintaioed,  viz.,  at  Bad  River 
and  Crow  Wing.  The  latter,  west  of  the 
Uiasissippi,  and  near  its  northern  cxtreml^, 
was  ^ven  ap  on  account  of  the  war  between 
the  Ojibwas  nod  the  Dakotas,  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  small 


ticed  in  the  Herald  for  September,  1854,  the 
misMonary,  Mr.  Wheeler,  saying,  "  The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  progress  among  our  peo- 
ple. They  were  never  more  qaiet,  friendly, 
industrious,  or  temperate,  and  they  were  never 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  tmlh.  Our  meet- 
ings upon  the  Sabbath  have  been  well  attend- 
ed. Never  before  have  bo  many  Indians  come 
FO  re^larly  to  our  religions  services,  and  lis- 
teneif  so  attentively  to  the  preached  word.  A 
number  of  Indians,  including  three  Indian 
chieis,  have    identified  themselves  with  the 


at  Bod  River  for  more  than  a  year.  A  school 
is  maintained  of  about  50  pnpils.  The  Indi- 
ans the  post  year  have  planted  more  than  ever 
before,  and  have  a  prospect  of  a  good  crop." 
The  station  was  soon  to  be  reinforced,  and 
hopes  were  entertaned  that  much  might  yet 
be  done  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of 
lie  Ojibwas;  bat  events  of  a  discooraging 
nature  have  occurred,  and  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  Hartford,  notice  was  givwi  of 
the  entire  suspenaioD  of  the  mission. 

Dakotas. — The  American  Board  commenced 
a  mission  among  the  Dakotas  or  Sionx  in  the 
summer  of  1835.  The  tribe,  as  then  estimat- 
ed, was  one  of  the  moat  powcrfiil  on  the  conti- 
nent, embracing  about  25,000  Indians,  who 
wandered,  for  hunting  and  fishing  purposes, 
through  the  extensive  conntir  lying  between 
the  43d  and  49tli  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  eitcnding  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mis- 

The  first  missionaries  were  the  Eev.  Thomas 
8.  Williamson  and  Jedediah  D.  StcvcRs,  with 
their  wives ;  Alexander  Huggens,  farmer,  and 
his  wife ;  and  Sarah  Foage  and  Lucy  C.  Ste- 


vens, aswstanls.  They  seleeled  for  their  e1»- 
tioQS  Lake  Harriet  and  Lac  <Tui  Parle,  the 
former  five  or  sii  miles  west  of  Fort  Snelliii^. 
which  is  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Hlasise^ 
near  its  junction  with  the  St  Peters,  and  tbost 
forty  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St  AptboDj; 
and  the  latter  on  the  St.  Peters  river,  tbtnt 
200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Missifr 
sippi,  or  400  following  the  coarse  of  the  riw 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Lake  Vat- 
riet  Mr,  Williams,  who  was  also  a  phjadu, 
and  Mi.  Hnggens  and  Mies  Pooge,  remained 
at  Lake  Harriet ;  while  the  rest  of  the  cont- 
pany  proceeded  to  Lac  qui  J*arle.  The  fiiJt 
few  years  were  chiefly  occnped  in  jjepsriw 
suitable  buildings  for  the  mision  families  and 
school,  and  in  the  study  of  the  Dakota  ud 
French  languages,  the  latter  beii^  thooghl 
important  in  oraer  to  commnnicateinslnicliDii 
to  the  miied  French  and  Indian  pMrnlatini 
foand  at  the  trading  posts  and  otha  ptea  Id 
that  region.  The  D^ota  language  wis  fmtai 
to  be  peculiarly  destitute  of  a  large  class  of 
words  which  were  indispensable  in  ^ving  iD- 
atmction  on  moral  and  religioos  Bubjects.  As 
illustrations,  Dr.  WilliamBon  found  that  ii 
Datotaa"good  heart"  meant  simply  jov,  and 
a  "  bad  heart "  ^rief.  A  "  hard  heart "  Blood 
for  courage.  Giving  religious  instruction  in 
sQch  a  language  was  a  slow  process.  But  the 
word  was  DOl  without  rffect ;  and  m  1S38 
churches  had  been  formed  at  both  1beEtatiai& 
that  at  Lac  qui  Parle  having  received  in  all  16 
members,  and  that  at  I^ke  Harriet  a  smaller 
number.  The  school  at  the  former  Btatioo  htd 
about  40  pupils,  and  that  at  the  lalte  10  or 
15.  The  tribe  suffered  severely  fWiin  the  pre- 
valence of  the  smali-pox  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 
and  great  nnmbera  died  in  some  locilitie. 
Famine  also  prevailed  to  some  extent  and  the 
Ojibwas  were  making  frequent  incnrsions  inW 
the  Dakota  territoir,  destroying  or  Etealing 
horses  and  cattle,  and  often  mordoing  tbepeo- 

§le.  These  causes,  altogether,  opiated  I* 
isconrage  the  people  and  retard  the  oiisioo ; 
yet  the  missionaries  were  mastering  the  Ian- 

Suage,  and  drew  increasing  nnmb^  within 
le  sound  of  the  Gospel.  Portions  of  tie 
Scriptures  were  also  tran^ted,  including  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  selections  from  other  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts,  and  horn  the  Old  Ttetameiit, 
amounting  in  all  to  101,500  pages. 

In  1B40,  the  Indians  near  Lake  Hurief  all 
fied.  through  fear  of  their  Ojibwa  nrigbboft 
and  the  mission  at  that  place  was  ^nqieDded. 
At  Ijlc  qui  Parle  more  progress  was  made 
this  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Tiiree 
preaching  Eervices  were  held  each  Sahbatn, 
two  in  Dakota  and  one  in  English,  and  the 
hcarera  varied  from  40  to  80.  Font  Indian 
women  were  admitted  to  the  church,  ■"'? '^ 
children  of  the  church  members  were  bap ti»i 
A  Sabbath-school  was  opened  early  m  tM 
year,  which  soon  increased  to  over  30  pnpisi 
and  in  Ihe  day-school  there  was  an  avOTge  « 
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In  1342,  a  hooac  of  norsHip  was  erected  at 
Lac  qui  Parle,  with  the  aid  of  Bome  of  the 
Indiana.'  The  moathlj  concert  naa  held  in 
the  Dakota  langnage,  attended  by  40  or  50 
Indians.  It  was  estimated  that  200  Indiana 
had  attended  the  school,  more  or  less,  and  that 
about  100  had  learned  to  read  intelligentlv. 

A  new  station  was  occapied  in  1843  at  Tra- 
vers  des  Sioux,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation 
ou  the  St.  Peters,  about  75  milea  from  its 
janction  with  tik  Misdasippi.  In  1846  and 
1847.  two  other  stations  were  occupied,  one 
called  Kapoda,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Miasia- 
uppi,  a  bttle  below  the  St  Peteta,  and  the 
outer  Xapedan,  on  the  St.  Peters,  30  miles 
from  Port  Snelling.  To  theae  places  miasion- 
ories  and  teacbars  were  sent,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  it 


was  the  fiist  time  that  the  Dakotaa  had  ever 
shown  SQcb  an  appreciatioD  of  missionary  in- 
strnctioQ  and  aid.  The  Indians  lesidiDg  around 
the  stations  generally  refrained  from  the  ose 
of  ardent  spints,  and  manifested  an  increasing 
inclination  to  till  the  soil.  Abont  the  same 
time  invitations  came  from  several  other  Indi- 
an viUagea,  requesting  that  religions  teachers 
might  come  and  reside  among  them ;  but  there 
were  none  to  send. 

In  the  BQtnmn  of  1848,  the  committee,  wish- 
ing to  make  full  proof  of  the  Dakota  mission, 
Bent  out  two  more  miseionaries  and  their  wives, 
and  new  stations  were  formed  at  Praicievillc 
and  Bed  Wing,  making  six  in  all,  one  Saving 
been  given  up.  There  were  now  8  missiona- 
ries in  this  field,  and  6  male  and  14  female 
assistants.  The  report  for  1650  presented  the 
following  statistics,  which,  as  thej  are  more 
fall  than  an;  of  a  later  date,  are  presented 
here: 
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In  July,  1851,  treaties  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Dakota  Indians  and  the  TJ.  S. 
Government,  by  which  the  Indiana  ceded  a 
large  portion  of  their  territory,  only  reserving 
ft  tract  about  150  miles  long  and  20  wide,  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Peters.  But  the  treaty  in 
this  form  was  not  ratified,  the  Senate  refusing 
to  confirm  the  reservation,  and  merely  permit- 
ting the  Dakotas  to  remain  upon  it  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  president.  To  these  modi- 
fied terms  the  assent  of  the  Indians  was  subse- 
quently obtained,  and  in  1853  they  removed  on 
to  the  reservation.    As  all  the  stations  but  one 

S  within  the  ceded  territory,  they  were  for- 
en  of  Indians,  and  of  courae  given  up.  The 
_Herald,  for  September,  1654,  notices  the  eiist- 
'cnce  of  bat  two  stations.  Yellow  Medicine  and 
New  Hope,  so  that  from  the  six  flourishing 
stations  above  mentioned,  the  mision  was  sui 
denly  reduced  to  a  very  restricted  condition, 
thus  furnishing  another  instance  of  theharraas- 
ing  and  disastroos  eSects  of  the  government 


policy,  in  driving  the  Indians  from  their  lands, 
and  compelling  them  to  feel  that  they  have  no 
resting  place,  and  no  security  for  any  spot  of 
earth  tney  may  dwell  upon,  whether  held  by 
permiffiion  or  under  the  most  solemn  treaty 
stipulations.  To  conduct  mis^ons  sncceesfnlly 
among  a  people  subject  to  such  removals,  liv- 
ing in  constant  dread  of  government  force,  or 
treachery,  and  rendered  sospicioua  of  the  mo- 
tivea  of  white  men,  has  been  found  extremely 
difBcult,  and  often  impossible;  and  hence  ihe 
frequent  abandonment  of  Indian  missions,  after 
vast  expenditures  of  labor  and  money  upon 
them  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  precious  lives 
in  eflortsto  Eostain  them. 

As  the  Dakotaa  hold  the  territoir  they  are 
upon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  tho 
order  for  their  removal  to  some  other  une«ilain 
abode  may  be  looked  for  at  any  time,  and, 
therefore,  great  uncertainty  attends  the  mis- 
sion among  them,  both  as  to  its  uscfulnes  and 
permaneucy. 
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Abtnaqua. — This  band  or  LidiMis  is  settled 
at,  St  FroQcie,  !□  Lower  Geoftda,  od  the  sooth 
side  of  Lake  St  Peten,  abont  60  miles  betow 
UoDtreal.  Their  missionor;  and  teacher,  Pe- 
ter Panl  Osnnkhirhine,  is  a  native  of  this 
tribe,  and  received  a  good  English  edncatioo 
at  UBDover,  N.  H.,  where  he  became  hon^full^ 

Eions.  He  afterwards  returned  home,  with  the 
ope  of  doing  good  to  his  peo[de.  Finding  it 
impracticable  toteiLcb  them  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  prepared  an  elementary  book  in 
their  own  ^gua^  embracing  a  translation 
of  passages  of  ticnptore,  and  some  other  useful 
pieces.  This  book,  with  a  small  religions 
tract, Vas  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Board 
in  1830.  with  these  he  returned  again  to  his 
people,  aod  having  obtwned  the  appointment 
of  Ecboolmaster  firom  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, he  opened  a  school,  at  the  same  time 
holding  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  endea- 
voring, in  other  ways,  to  eniigbtcn  their  be- 
nighted minds.  Many  children  and  yoath  at- 
tended his  schoo),  and  even  some  adults  learned 
to  read  his  books.  Some  who  listened  to  his 
religions  instractioDs  became  serious  and  hopc^ 
fall;  pious.  This  awakened  the  opposition  of 
the  papists,  who  complained  of  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment, for  interfering  with  the  religion  of 
the  Indians,  and  he  was  fotbiddeo  to  hold 
meetings,  or  in  ody  manner  to  meddle  with 
their  religious  concerns.  With  tills  injunc- 
tion be  could  not  conscientionsly  comply,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  much  persecuted,  and  de- 
prived of  his  salary  from  the  govemmeot  He 
then  applied  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board, 
for  Eucn  an  aonnal  allowance  as  would  furoieh 
bim  the  means  of  BubsisteDce,  and  enable  him 
to  continue  bis  labors  among  bis  people.  Thi 
was  granted,  and  he  has  persevered  in  his  sell 
denying  and  important  work  to  the  present 

OsimkhirhiQe was  licensed  topreach  in  Jan- 
nary,  1836,  hj  the  Champlaio  Presbytery,  and 
in  tbc  following  Jane,  be  was  ordained  as  on 
evangelist  to  his  native  tribe.  Upon  this,  the 
opposition  of  the  papal  community  was  much 
embittered,  and  efforts  were  made  to  get  him 
removed  from  the  reservation,  bat  the  governor 
refused  to  interfere.  When  he  commenced  bis 
labors,  the  whole  tribe  were  ignorant  and 
bigoted  papists.  In  1837,  more  than  30  per- 
sons attended  his  preaching,  all  of  whom  had 
renounced  the  Eomish  church,  in  spite  of  the 
most  bitter  persecution.  From  five  to  twenl 
children  were  gathered  into  a  school,  accori 
ing  03  the  people  were  at  home  or  on  their 
hniiting  grounds,  and  three  persons,  incinding 


had  incressed  to  27,  and  a  prosperona  school 
of  23  pnpilg  was  in  operation. 

In  the  winter  of  1841,  President  Lord,  of 
Dartmoath  College,  visited  Osnnkhirhine  at 
St.  Francis,  and  in  a  subaeqaeot  statement,  he 
remarked :  "  The  choreh  now  consbta  of  29 


members,  out  of  300  eanla,  the  nomber  of  tin 
tribe  now  resident  at  St  Francis.  OsnnUdr- 
bine's  labors  are  steady,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  the  pwple.  His  wife,  a  tlill- 
blooded  Indian,  is  remarkably  iuteKstiif— • 
model  I  beg  to  commend  the  misdon.  Iti 
importance.  1  think,  cannot  be  too  highly  »> 
preciated-  Its  relation  to  the  French  popoi- 
tion  gives  it  its  greatest  importance.  Tbac 
is  hardly  any  other  light  between  Monttttl 
and  Quebec.  The  despised  church  tl  St 
Francis  is  his  witnesa  along  the  grest  riwr.' 
In  1843,  it  was  reported:  "Five  Id&B 
Lve  been  received  to  the  church  on  profaaoi 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  whole  mmba 
received  since  Mr.  Osnnkhirhioe  commaiced 
his  labors,  is  46,  41  of  nhom  still  sorrive,  and 
members  in  good  Btandiug.  The  [spil 
priests  are  active,  as  heretofore,  in  oppcsisf 
the  progress  of  spiritnal  religion  smong  tta 
Indians."  In  1845  it  was  recorded ;  '  Biilr- 
Indians,  all  converted  from  Itomuii9ii,M<d 


of  the  papal  prifflta  availed  little.  In  1846  H 
was  estimated  that  one-lhird  of  the  3*0  cob- 
posing  the  Abeoaouis  tribe,  had  beconie  Ptfr 
testanls,  through  tne  labors  of  this  jndiciois 
and  devoted  native  missionaiy. 

In  June,  1851,  Mr.  Treat,  one  of  Um»k«- 
tories  ,of  the  Board,  was  directed  to  viul  J" 
Abeooijuis  tribe,  which  he  found  conpod^ 
"  an  irr%nlarly-bu0t  village  on  the  right  bm 
of  the  St  Francis,  four  miles  from  Ibe  St 
Lawrence.  The  population  of  the  tribe  « 
tiiree  or  four  hundred,  and  in  thdr  genenl 
appearance  aod  habits  of  life,  they  coini**  • 
well  with  the  Canadians  orousd  them-  Ht- 
Osunkhirhine  has  a  plain  but  comfoiw* 
choreh,  erected  partly  at  the  expense  of  ftj 
Board,  in  which  he  holds  three  aerricts  op  tw 
Sabbath,  and  three  meetings  during  thew* 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  mifflon  b 
to  January,  1854.  The  miBsiouaiy  conliow 
to  labor  with  his  uanal  fidelity,  hanng  b*™  *" 
his  post  more  than  twenty  years,  "ul  tkonrt 
contending  still  against  papal  iDftneoiftKitl 
often  tried  by  the  delinquency  of  the  cmm 
he  hss  a  reasonable  prospect  of  eontijiiMHS 
and  nsefnlncss. 

Pflirneej.— The  Pawnee  tribe,  at  "^"T" 
moncement  of  the  misuon  among  IM"' " 
1835,  was  divided  into  four  bao&i  P«™« 
Republicans,  Pawnee  Peeks,  Pawnw  Uo» 
and  Grand  Pawnees,— amoantiag  in  *0W 
between  6,000  and  7,000  persons.  "[H^ 
pied  an  extensive  territory  on  both  f|*9 
the  Platte  river,  in  Nebraia.  The  first  B* 
sionary  company  consisted  of  Bev.  J'^!™' 
bar,  roisBionaiT,  Benedict  Satterlec,  P^^ 
and  catefthist,  and  Samael  AUis,  WW"; 
Owing  to  the  wandering  habib  of  OeK  in?" 
ans,  Lttle  could  be  done  for  several  !«"» 
the  way  of  systematic  labor.  Theirhes*^ 
ters  were  at  Bellevne,  the  seat  of  the  gW«»- 
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ment  agency,  and  Heesrs.  Dimbar  and  Satter- 
lee  generally  accompanied  large  bands  of  In- 
diana ia  their  long  boating  excursions,  with  a 
Tier  both  to  acquire  the  language  uid  to  ^vc 
instTQctioD.  OB  opportanitv  was  afforded.  Mr. 
Satterlee  died  on  one  of  tliese  tours,  in  a  some- 
what mysterious  manner. 

In  1840,  these  four  l)ands  appeared  strongly 
inclined  to  abandon  the  hunter  life,  and  settle 
in  villases  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  llie 
tract  of  couutr;  selected  for  this  purpcee  was 
located  on  Couocil  and  Plumb  creeks,  on  the 
DOTtb  side  of  Loup  Fork,  which  empties  into 
Platte  river;  To  this  place  the  miseionnry 
fiunilies  removed  in  the  spring  of  1841.  The 
government,  agrMably  to  'certain  treaty  pro- 
visions, bad  faraishcd  the  Indians  with  large 
numbets  of  oxen,  plows,  £c.,  and  they  hod 
be^n  to  plow  and  sow  their  farms  with 
great  zeal  and  satisfoction. 

In  this  early  stage  of  thdr  progn«B  t)iey 
were  destined  to  a  terrible  onset  from  a  neigh- 
boring hostile  tribe.  P^ly  on  a  morning  in 
June,  1843,  a  strong  party  of  Sioux  came  upon 
one  of  the  Pawnee  villaget)  by  surprise,  wnen 
n  course  of  fighting  and  plunder  ensued  which 
lasted  till  midday,  and  resulted  io  killing  67 
Fawnera,  wounding  twenty  others,  seizing  ZOO 
horses,  and  burning  20  ont  of  41  lodges  of 
which  the  village  was  composed.  The  value 
of  property  lost  was  estimated  at  $8,000  or 
SI0,00O.  The  Indians  of  this  village  were 
scattered  among  the  other  bands,  being  fearful 
of  another  attack  should  thev  attempt  to  re- 
build the  village ;  aod  in  all  the  villages  agri- 
coltaral  labor  was  ^reatl^  retarded  by  the  con- 
stant fear  of  hostile  tribes.  Meanwhile'  the 
mi^onary  brethren  and  sisters  amid  manv 
agitating  scenes,  prosecuted  their  labors  wito 
patience  and  hope  ;  and  especially  had  th^, 
in  1846,  accomplished  an  important  work,  in 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  into  the 
Pawnee  language. 

la  1847  the  miraionaries,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  as^ulta  made  upon  the  Pawnees,,  and 
the  danger  to  which  their  own  lives  were  ex- 
posed, withdrew  from  the  field,  and  the  mission 
W  not  since  l>een  resumed. 

Oregon  Indiann. — After  several  exploring 
expeditions  among  the  Indians  west  of  the 


n  was  directed  to  three  tribes,  embrac- 
ing the  Kayuses,  among  whom  was  th4  Waii- 
lAtpu  station ;  the  Nez  Feraes,  among  whom 
were  the  Clear  Water  and  Eomiah  stations  ; 
and  the  Fhit  Heads,  in  whose  neighborhood 
was  the  Tshimakain  station.  These  stations 
were  provided  with  suitable  laborers,  so  that 
in  1840  the  whole  force  cooBistfid  of  four  mis- 
nonaries,  one  physician,  two  male  aod  six  fb- 
male  assistants.  The^  were  not  only  kindly 
received,  bnt  the  Indians  showed  the  ntmost 
etveroess  to  receive  instniction ;  and  other 
tribes,  hearing  that  teachera  hod  come  into  the 


country,  sent  pressing  meffiagea  reqaesting  that 
one  or  more  might  be  sent  to  dwell  among 

The  three  tribes  above  named  were  anxious 
also  to' engage  in  agriculture,  and  hundreds  of 
families  settled  near  the  mission  stations,  and 
cultivated  the  ground  so  assiduously  that  in  a 
little  time  they  had  produced  enough  for  their 
comfortable  subeistence.  Their  desire  for  re- 
ligious instruction  exceeded  anything  ever  be- 
fore met  with  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians. "  Among  the  Nez  Pecses,"  says  the 
report  for  1840,  "the  congn^tion  h^  io- 
creased  from  such  a  number  as  could  be  accom- 
modated in  a  small  school  house,  to  between 
one  and  two  thousand,  many  coming  from  the 
adjacent  bonds-  -Al!  seemed  eager  for  religions 
instniction,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  tJpirit 
of  the  Lord  was  working  on  the  hearts'of  many. 
As  many  as  2,000  made  a  public  confession  of 
sin,  and  promised  to  serve  God.  Doubtless 
many  did  this  with  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
what  was  involved  in  it,  though  not  a  few 
were  thought  to  give  evidence  of  saving  con- 
version." A  similar  religious  interest  wea 
manifested  among  the  Kayuses. 

About  this  time  the  misuon  received,  as  a 
donation  from  the  Sandwich  Island  churches, 
a  small  printing-press,  with  the  requisite  tno 
and  fomiture,  with  paper,  ka.,  all  estimated  at 
about  $450-  From  the  same  sooree  thev  re- 
ceived the  year  before  S80  in  money,  and  tea 
bushels  of  salt  The  prees  was  immediately 
set  up  at  Clear  Water,  and  employed  to  priot 
an  elementary  school  book  of  twenty  pages. 
The  Indians  were  highly  gratified  with  a  book 
in  their  own  langnagc,  aod  new  interest  was 
found  to  be  imparted  t«  the  schools.  In  1841 
a  second  book  was  prepared  and  printed  in  the 
Kea  Peisea  language,  and  800  copies  printed, 
making  41,600  pages.  A  saw  mill  and  griat 
mill  were  also  put  in  operation  at  Clear  Water, 
and  a  grain  mill  at  WaiilAtpu,  all  of  which 
afforded  valuable  ud  to  the  mission  families, 
and  encouraged  a  settled  life  among  the  In- 

For  the  three  or  four  succeeding  years  the 
mission  was  attended  with  great  apparent  suc- 
cess, not,  however,  without  some  serious  defec- 
tions among  the  Indiaus,  and  at  times  abusive 
treatment  from  the  younger  and  more  savi^ 
portion  of  the  tribes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  however,  n  scene  oc- 
curred at  the  Waiilatpn  station,  among  tbe 
Kayuses,  tf  the  most  tragical  and  distrening 
character.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  and  ex- 
treme fatality  of  the  measles  and  dysentery,  a 
portion  of  the  Indians  became  jealous  of  the 
missionaries,  and  especially  of  I)r.  Whitman, 
who  was  stationed  at  Waiilatpn,  supposing 
that  if  they  would  they  might  nee  their  super- 
natural powers  to  stay  the  dreadful  malady. 
Some  even  pretended  that  Dr.  W.  was  giviug 
them  poison,  in  order  to  destroy  their  lives. 
They  therefore  determined  on  revenge,  and  on 
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tte  29th  of  Nov..  1847,  they  fell  npoo  the 
Waiilatpu  station,  and  most  craoUy  maasacred 
Dr.  Whitman,  bis  wife,  and  twelve  other  per- 
sons. Of  the  latter,  several  were  emig] 
from  the  States,  and  one  vaa  an  asaistant 
siooar;.  Tlie  details  of  this  tragical  aflkir 
are  of  a  most  heart-renJiog  natnrp.  They 
fully  given  in  the  "  Herald  "  for  Jnly,  1848, 
Mr.  Spalding,  one  of  the  missionaries,  with  on 
account  of  his  own  wonderful  escape.  About 
fifty  women  and  children,  who  were  taken  and 
held  as  captives,  were  re<leeiBed  throogh  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Ogden,  chief  factor  of  the  Hnd- 
BOB  Bay  Companj',  after  having  suffered  every 
aboee  and  indignity  for  nearly  a  month. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  caose  for 
this  outrage,  it  was  believed  to  have  been  pro- 
moted in  some  measure  by  the  Romish  priests, 
fiFom  St.  Louis,  who  had  come  into  that  t^~~~ 
and  who  had  been  active  in  opposing  the 
testant  missionaries.  This  sospicion 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  several  children 
of  the  murderers  were  baptized  by  one  of  these 
priests,  while  yet  the  hands  of  their  parents 
WHO  wet  with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  It 
was  also  known  that  the  Catholic  priest  last 
namedwas  in  the  company  of  anlndian  who  was 
pursuing  Mr.  Spalding  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
with  a  view  to  murder  him.  From  these  and 
other  circumstanees  it  is  not  diCScult  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  and  agency  of  Komieh  priests 
to  this  scene — one  of  the  most  savage  and  ap- 
paling  t«  be  met  with  in  all  the  annats  of  mis- 
sionary adventure. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  massacre,  all 
the  stations  were  abandoned,  it  not  bdng 
sidered  safe  for  the  mission  fomilies  t«  ren 
Some  of  the  missionaries  continned  to  labor 
in  Oregon,  among  the  whites,  but  ni 
has  since  been  attempted  among  the  Indian 

Indians  in  Neie  rbri.— The  Indians  in  New 
York  are  remnanta  of  the  "  Six  Tribes,"  and 
reside  at  the  four  following  places,  viz. :  Tosca- 
rora,  about  4  miles  east  of  Niagara  river ; 
Seneca,  4  miles  from  BuSklo  ;  Cattaraugus,  30 
miles  south  of  BulTalo,  and  Alleghany,  also  in 
western  New  York.  The  missions  at  these 
places  were  transferred  by  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  to  the  Board,  in  1826. 

In  1827,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  a  young  man  from 
Maine,  entered  upon  his  labors  among  the  Tns- 
caroms,  where  he  toaad  a  population  of  240 
Indians,  a  church  of  15  members;  a  mission 
house  and  form  worth  Sl,800,  and  a  school, 
which  he  immediately  re-organized,  with  30 
scholars.  In  1831,  a  revival  of  religion  was 
enjoyed  at  this  place,  and  the  church  was  in- 
creased to  56  members.  At  this  period  for 
the  first  time,  the  sanctity  and  obligations  of 
the  marriage  relation  were  acknowledged  by 
these  Indians,  and  21  children  were  baptiKed. 
The  people  also  began  more  strictly  to  regard 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  more  temperate  and 
iodiiatrioas. 


At  Seneca,  a  boordiogwhod  was  iu  ofo^ 
tion,  which,  in  182^,  embraced  70  papib ;  ilso 
a  church  of  49  members.  In  1829,  a  acw 
house  of  worahip  waa  dedicated,  the  moBeyfcr 
which,  — Sl,70O,  had  been  subscribed  bjtk 
chie&  and  voung  men  of  the  tribe.  Daring 
this  year,  also,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  tiie  Seam 
on  the  Mount,  and  ahont  thirty  hymns  wn 
printed  in  the  Seneca  language.  A  revinlof 
religion  was  enjoyed  at  this  station  ia  1S3L 
At  CattArangDS,  there  was  special  alteotiai 
religion  in  1827,  and  a  church  of  12  man- 
bets  was  organized.  For  sevaal  sabeeqnat 
years  there  was  much  attention  la  rdi^  at 

The  station  at  All^baoy  had  enjc^  the 
services  of  a  leachcE  several  yeais,  Mt  had 
been  without  a  missionary  ttil  1829,  wben  Hi. 
William  Hall  waa  ordained  to  that  work. 

In  1343,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  re^ 

g  in  Western  New  York,  was  estimated  at 
3,000,  about  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Sene- 
cas,  and  the  remainder  Tuacaroras,  ODOodDgw, 
Cayugus,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  remnaLls  Cit 
the  once  powerfiil  Sii  Nations.  They  occu- 
pied five  reservations,  embmdng  about  IIOJJOO 
acres.  A  treaty  had,  a  little  before  this,  been 
concluded,  by  which  a  portion  of  their  ludi 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  this  sob- 
ject  caused  much  complaint  and  tioable. 

The  whole  number  of  church  members  t( 
this  time  was  234,  of  whom  49  were  at  Tusca- 
rora,  20  at  Seneca,  51  at  Cattaraugus,  and 
114  at  AU^haoy,  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  at  these  stations  was  estimated  at 
20O.  The  mission  press  at  Seneca  waa  em- 
ployed in  printing  various  small  works,  and  is 
1845,  more  than  52,000  pages  were  eiecutei 
In  respect  to  agriculture  and  the  comforts  of 
life,  great  good  had  been  effected  among  tbe 
the  &dians.  One  of  the  missiODariea  reported 
1848,  "'three  timee  as  much  prodactiTe 
labor  as  there  was  in  1832,  and  five  times  K 
mnch  provision  obtained." 

late  ^ears  BOtne  chaugea  have  occurred, 
and  the  missioo  has  been  reported  ander  two 
separate  heads,  viz-,  the  Seneca  mission,  and 
the  l\iscarora  mission.  The  Seneca  misioii 
stations,  4  missionaries,  15  female  as- 
sistant missionaries,  and  one  native  assistant 
In  the  two  churches  there  are  169  membeis, 
and  in  the  10  schools  there  ar«  310  popils. 

The  TnscarcH«  mission  has  one  ataUon,  one 
out-station,  one  misdonary,  four  female  assist- 
ant misaionaries,  and  two  native  helpere.  The 
church  has  96  members  ;  and  the  schools,  of 
which  there  arc  two,  have  70  acholaw. 

Under  the  labors  of  the  misaionariea,  these 
Indians  have  advanced  tfl  a  high  state  of  civ- 
ilizatiot),  and,  in  reaiect  te  indnfitrial,  social. 
and  moral  habits,  they  show  a  degree  of  iin- 
irovement  rarely  excelled  hy  those  who  have 
leen  raised'fivm  a  savage  statd 

Moravian  Misbioks  to  Nobth  AmkucaS 
iNDiura.— Thelaboraofthe  Moravian  bceth- 
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Ten  among  the  lodiajis  of  North  America  were 

commeDC»l  aa  earl;  aa  1135.  Their  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  Creek  nation,  but  their 
labors  were  soon  internipted  bj  hoatilities  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Spaniards.  Snbae- 
(jneutlj,  during  the  18th  centnr^,  they  estab- 
tiahed  mi^ioos  at  various  poiats  in  the  south- 
em  and  middle  States,  and  tJiey  ortco  bad  the 
pleasnrc  of  seeing  the  Indians  embracing  the 
truth,  and  even  of  witnessing  some  BignaT  tri- 
nmpha  of  the  Gofpel ;  but  uie;  were  frequent- 
Ij  compelled  to  Bt>andon  interesting  fieli^,  b; 
hoatilihes  among  neighboring  trib^  aod  espe- 
cially by  the  adverse  events  of  the  English  and 
French  war,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
To  follow  them  in  the  varied  rtaults  of  tieir 


Within  the  present  century  tlie  Moravians 
have  had  missions  among  the  Delawares,  the 
Chippewaya,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  and 
Bome  smaller  tribes,  whom  they  have  followed 
in  their  voluntary  or  forced  removals,  quit- 
ting their  posta  only  when  their  continued 
labors  became  fnitleas  or  impomible. 

At  the  present  time  their  missions  are  con- 
fined to  two  trilKS :  the  Delawares,  on  the 
KaoBoa  river,  where  they  have  more  than  3o(l 
Indians  under  religions  instruction,  and  the 
Cherokees,  in  their  new  western  home,  where 
they  have  two  stations,  and  about  120  com- 
municants. The  returns  ,from  tboie  missions 
are  very  Incomplete,  rendering  It  impossible  to 
give  full  aUtistics,  or  to  state  what  are  their 
present  prospects  and  means  of  usefulness. 

Chuech  MissioNABr  Socrerr. — The  only 
mislon  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
hod  amoug  the  North  American  Indians  is 
that  among  the  Esquimaax,  on  Bed  river, 
Bouth  of  L*ke  Winnipeg  and  north  ot  Mlnne- 
eota.  It  was  commenced  in  1822  by  Rev.  J. 
West,  the  Ilndaon  Bay  Company's  chaplain, 
on  Bed  river.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
a  school-boose  and  chnrch  were  erected,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  towards  bring- 
ing the  Indians  under  instruction.  In  1823 
Kev.  D.  T.  Jonea  sailed  from  England  for  the 

Snrpose  of  strengthening  this  mission,  and  in 
325  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  W,  Cochran. 
The  progress  of  the  mission  at  this  date  had 
been  such,  that  the  school-house  and  church 
were  too  small,  and  new  and  more  commodious 
ones  were  erected.  In  1832  there  were  3  star 
tiona,  with  each  a  cborch,  and  a  total  of  143 
communicants.  The  nnlnber  attending  public 
worship  was  800,  and  the  number  gathered 
into  schools  was  330. 

At  the  present  time,  as  nearly  aa  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  incomplete  returns,  there 
are  connected  with  the  Bed  river  mission  10 
stations,  8  missionaries,  12  assiatanta,  8  o( 
whom  are  natives,  1733  attendants  on  public 
worship,  507  communicanta,  22  schooLi,  and 
724  pupils.  The  miBBiooaries  have  acquired 
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the  Indian  language,  so  as  to  preach  in  it,  and 

they  have  translated  portions  of  the  New  Tea- 
tamcnt,  the  church  catechism,  the  marriage 
service,  and  the  commonion  and  baptismal 
services.  The  language  of  these  Indians,  do- 
nominated  the  Cree  language,  is  said  by  the 
ml^iooarics  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the 
Greek. 

In  the  department  of  agricoltnre,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  The  Indians 
biiild  very  comfortable  honscs,  raise  large 
patches  of  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  and 
enjoy  much  of  social  order  and  comfort.  Wltb- 
iti  a  short  time  UooseLake  has  been  occupied 
as  a  station,  under  the  labors  of  a  pious  Indian 
who  reads  the  Now  Testament  well,  and  has 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  missionaries. — Ebv.. 
E.  D.  MooEiE. 

EpiscOFAL  BoiBD. — A  mission  was  com- 
menced at  Green  Bay,  by  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Protestant  lilptscopal  Church  ia 
the  United  States,  in  1825.  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Bev.  Mr.  Nash,  which  was  sus- 
pended in  1827.  In  1829,  it  was  renewed), 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bev.  B.  F.  Codle,. 
by  whom  it  was  continued,  oodcr  many'em* 
barrassmenls  and  dilficulties,  till  1837,  when-, 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  many  of  the  north-weatem  tribes  of 
Indians  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  unsettled  condition  of  the  tribes 
around  the  mission,  consequent  npon  these 
treaties,  and  their  subsequent  removal,  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  mission.  The  results 
of  this  mLision  orcthusstatod:  About  270  In- 
dian children  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  school, 
some  of  whom  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Chrbt, 
and  the  comfortable  assurance  of  a  blessed 
hereafter.  Some  are  now  adorning  the  doo- 
trine  of  Qod  our  Saviour  by  a  life  of  consistent 

Bome  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  this 
mission,  Bishop  Kemper,  accompanied  by  Bev. 
Mr.  Gregory,  embra«)d  i  numl>er  of  tribes  in 
a  circnit,  in  a  visit  to  the  scattered  members 
of  his  diocese;  and  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1838,  he  consecrated  a  chordi  at  Duck  Creek, 
erected  by  the  Oneldaa  with  a  portion  of  the 
funds  received  from  Government ;  and  in  1839. 
Rev.  Solomon  Davia  had  chai^  of  the  cbnrch. 
The  department  of  Indian  Missions  was  subae- 
qnenUy  transferred  to  the  Domestic  Commit- 
tee ;  who  proposed  a  plan  for  an  Indian  dio-  - 
wse,  with  a  missionary  bishop,  and  considera- 
ble effort  waa  made  to  raise  money  to  endow 
the  bishopric ;  bnt  aa  yet,  the  object  has  not 
been  accomplished.  A  mission  has,  however, 
been  commenced  among  the  Chickaaaws,  and 
an  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  United . 
States  Governiuent  toward  sustaining  o  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  mission. 

American  Hissiohart  AssociAnOH. — Ojib- 
wa  Mitiion. — This  mission  comprises  four  sta- 
tions, located  at  Red  Lake,  Caas  Lake,  Belle- 
Prairie  and  SL  Josephs,  Minnesota  Territory;. 
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the  firat  three  oo  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
aissippi  riTer,  and  the  last  oa  the  North  Bod 

river,  where  it  eaten  the  British  poesessions. 
This  is  the  onlj'  mission  in  all  that  region  of 
eoantr;.  It  was  commenced  ander  the  patron- 
age of  the  Western  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society,  in  1843,  and  after  wards  irang  (erred  to 
the  American  Missiotutnr  Association.  The 
Ojibwa  (or  Ohippeway)  Indians  compose  one 
of  the  largest  tribes  in  the  United  States,  nnm- 
bering  some  30,000.  They  are  divided  into 
small  biuids  of  from  200  to  500  souls ;  the 
bands  each  having  its  own  home,  hnntii^- 
ground  and  chieC  ^  located  from  23  to  100 
miles  apart. 

At  three  of  these  statjoos,  board  ing-sdiools 
are  established,  and  the  scholars  are  required 
to  engage  in  some  kind  of  mannal  labor  a  por- 
tion of  each  day.  Ghnrchea  containing  native 
'Converts  have  been  formed  at  Bed  lAke  and 
Oass  lake.  The  other  stations  have  been 
commenced  within  the  lost  two  years. 

When  this  miasion  commenced,  the  Indians 
bad  no  domestic  animalB,  except  dogs,  and  no 
a^icaltural  implementa  They  rais^  nothing, 
but  depended  fur  subsistence  on  hunting  and 
fishing,  wild  rice  and  snf^r ;  and,  being  in  a 

CDor  country  for  game,  they  often  su^r^  with 
anger,  and  sometimes  resorted  to  the  ose  of 
human  flesh  to  satisfy  it.  Now  some  of  these 
bands  supply  tikemselves  abundantly  with  food, 


and  have  to  spare  for  their  starriog  ndgfabon 
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NOTA  SCOTIA  :    The  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 


continent  of  North  America,  between  north 
latitude  43^  25'  and  47°,  and  between  west 
longitude  43°  40'  and  66°  25'.  It  is  one  of 
the  provinces  of  British  North  America.  It 
was  first  colonized  by  the  French,  by  whom  it 
was  called  Acadie,  or  Acadia.  It  was  fiaaUv 
ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  in  1713. 
Its  principal  natnral  divisions  are  Nova  Scotia 
Proper  and  Cape  Breton.    Its  area  is  aboot 


18,600  sqnare  miles  ;  its  population  27«4i[p 
according  to  the  census  of  1851.  The  reli- 
gious parties,  when  ranged  onder  the  two  mD- 
cral  divisions  of  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
stand  thus:  Prol«tants,  206,483;  Booaii 
Catholics,  69,634.  Of  the  Protratant  cIinrclK* 
the  more  prominent  are  the  Estabii^ed  CbnrclL 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  ;  the  Associate  Baptist ;  the  WesJejW 
Methodist;  the  Coogt^ational;  andtbcEran- 
gelicftl  Lutheran.   The  religions  statislJQ! given 
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In  this  article  are  to  be  nnderstixid  as  tbose  of. 
1854,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

The  Chcbcq  of  Engla.vd  ib  recosnlEed  by 
the  ancieat  laws  of  the  province  as  tne  Estal>- 
liEhed  Church.  Thia  legal  recognition  woa  ef- 
fected in  1758,  bat  though  varioM  civil  enact- 
ments, as  to  the  limits  of  parishes,  appointmeot 
of  chorch-wardens  and  Testrymeo,  were  ob- 
tained thereby,  nothiog  beyood  the  mere  name 
of  an  establishment  has  for  many  yeara  existed. 
The  permanent  eodonmeot  of  Windsor  Col' 
lege,  under  the  exclosive  control  of  thia  church, 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  state ;  so  that, 
in  effect,  the  only  privilege  which  remains  of  a 
distioctive  nature,  is  that  the  bishop  retains 
ez-officio  a  seat  in  the  l^islative  council  of  the 
proTioce,  There  is  muon  probability  that  thia 
oOensive  distinction  will  soon  be  removed,  and 
that  then  the  name,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
an  establishment,  will  be  erased  from  the  civil 
statute  book.  The  mimber  of  adherents  to 
this  church  in  1851  was  36,482.  The  list  of 
clergy  for  1864  contains  one  bishop,  one  arch- 
deacon, 65  ordained  ministers,  and  two  travel- 
ing missionaries.  These  are  located  in  40  dif- 
ferent towns  and  settlements.  Four  of  the 
clei^  are  connected  with  Windsor  College, 
and  three  with  Halifax  Grammar  School: 
two  arc  retired  from  service,  and  oae  is  an 
a^nt  for  the  Colonial  Church  and  School 
Society.  Until  recently,  large  annual  remit- 
tances for  the  support  of  the  cleigy  and  col- 
lege professors,  had  been  received  from  the 
Britisli  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  even,  it  is  under- 
stixMl,  from  grants  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ol  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  foreign 
^d  is  now  greatly  curtailed,  and  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, ID  the  conrse  of  a  few  years,  altogether 
ceaae.  The  efifect  of  this  change  of  policy  has 
been  tar  from  disastrous.  A  large  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  province  is  found  within  the 
pale  of  this  church,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to 
secure  permanent  and  growing  prosperity  but 
the  prudent  management  of  its  internal  re- 
BOnrcts.  Already  this  has  been  tested  in  the 
large  endowment  secured  by  subecription  for 
Windsor  Colltg^  (£10,000,)  and  in  the  efforts 
made  to  sustain  in  thoroagh  efficiency  the  Di- 
ocesan Society  and  the  Foreign  District  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Fbesbyteriah  Ceurck. — Under  this  head 
are  grouped  the  adherents  of  three  distinct 
churches,  who,  though  holding  the  same  stand- 
ards, are  j«t  quite  independent  in  church  gov- 
ernment,  if  not  really  antagonistic  in  feeling 
^d  pursait  Their  source  of  dispute,  or 
rather,  ground  of  separation,  depends  entirely 
upon  their  respective  origin.  They  have  eil 
descended  from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland,  and  hold  the  distinctive  principles  of 
what  are  there  denominated,  Kirk,  Free 
Charch,  and  United  Presbyterian.  The  otd> 
est,  largest,  and  most  Influential  of  these  bodies 
in  Nova  Scotia  ia  that  which  arose  from  the 


two  secession  churches,  Bnrgher  and  Anti- 
bm^her.  A  anion  was  happily  efi^ted  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  these,  and  of  all  the 
Presbyterians  then  in  'Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
year  1817.  Only  one  Presbyterian  minister 
remained  aloof,  and  he  was  personally  favor- 
able, while  his  congregation  being  originally 
independent,  was  unfavorable  to  this  union. 
llie  first  Presbyterian  missionaries  arrived  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1766,  bat  no  permanent  loca- 
tion vras  made  before  1771. 

The  flrat  presb^ry  was  formed  in  1786, 
noder  tho  designation  of  Presbytery  of  Traro. 
Nine  years  afterwards,  another  was  formed  in 
Picton,  and  so  designated.  At  the  period  of 
the  onion  above  referred  to,  there  were  tliree 
presbyteries,  comprising  in  all  19  ordained 
ministers,  and  25  congr^;ntioaB.  The  great 
difficulty  all  along  en)erienced  by  this  church, 
has  been  the  difficalty  of  obtiuning  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  ministers. 

At  Grst,  and  for  many  years,  the  only  source 
of  supply  was  the  parent  chorcbes  b  SeotWd, 
and  ^e  miEsionary  spirit  there  and  then  exist- 
ing WDs  not  BO  ardent  as  to  overcome,  with  eaf- 
ficient  readiness  and  frequency,  the  terrors  of  a 
climate  generally  n»)nted,  though  falsely,  as 
vibrating  between  the  estremes  of  beat  and 
cold.  In  1816  a  society  was  formed  to  pro- 
cnrc  the  establishment  of  an  academv  for  tiie 
training  of  native  youth,  for  the  ministry  and 
other  learned  professions.  The  basis  prc^iosed 
was  sufficiently  liberal  to  unite  all  dissenting 
bodies,  and  the  means  of  support  was  to  be  en- 
dowment hy  the  State.  This  effort  was  for  a 
time  apparently  successfnl,  bat  never  so  much 
so  as  to  acquire  the  character  of  permanency. 
Ultimately  it  became  a  bone  of  contention,  in- 
troduced uitter  animosity  and  religions  hate 
into  the  surrounding  commnnity,  and  became 
a  watchword  for  political  party,  so  as  to  form 
effectual  hindmnce  to  ecclesiastical  onioD 

thepart  of  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies. 
Eventually  all  connection  with  uiia  institntion 
was  abandoned  by  the  Presbyterian  Churdi 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  it  became  a  matter 
of  dire  necessity  with  that  cburcltto  provide 
and  maintain  an  educational  instttnte  out  of 
her  own  resources.  Several  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  this  step  was  taken.  In  1848 
measares  were  initiate  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  a  theological  seminary,  as  prepara- 
torv  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  A  professor  of 
philosophy  was  appointed,  who  for  a  time  took 
charge  of  the  literary  classes,  as  well  as  logi9, 
and  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  At  pre- 
sent, 1654,  there  are  two  professors  in  the  se- 
minary, one  having  cha:^  of  tho  classes  in 
langnazes,  mathematics,  and  natural  philoeo- 
phy ;  the  other  Ic^ic  and  moral  pbilowphy, 
with  other  branches.  In  the  Divinity  Hall 
there  are  two  pressors,  to  one  is  committed 
biblical  literature,  to  the  other  theology,  sya- , 
tematic  and  pastoral  The  literary  ana  pnl- 
losophicsl  classea  have  ao  annnal  session  of 
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six  mouttis,  and  students  are  reqaired  to  attend 
tiircQ  years  in  order  to  complete  their  cunicu- 
tnm.  Tbc  Diyioitj  Hall  remains  in  scssioQ 
six  ireeks,  and  tlie  cnuBe  of  stud;  extends 
over  four  years  ;  but  as  tbe  Hall  mecU  anna- 
ally,  immeciiatcl}'  after  t-K  seminarj,  tbe  entire 
course  for  students  of  divinitv  does  not  exceed 
six  yeara.  A  fixed  standard  of  qualificatioD 
for  entrance  to  the  seminary  has  been  estab- 
lished, such  as  can  be  acquired  at  the  general 
Bcbools  and  academies  of  the  province,  and 
special  provision  is  made  to  admit  etndents 
who  hare  received  part  of  their  training  else- 
where to  such  a  standing  in  the  seminair  or 
ball  OB  tlteir  acquirements  may  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  entitle  them. 

llie  Synod  of  the  Preabfterian  Church  of 
Nora  Scotia  meets  annaally  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  Jane,  and  is  the  final  court  of  judica- 
ture— there  being  no  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  tbe  Church  in  Scotland,  cither  in  regard 
to  pccnniary  support  or  spiritual  control.  It 
has  DOW  [in  1854)  under  iU  inspection  three 
presbyteries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  in  Prince 
Edwtu^l's  Island.  The  presbytery  of  Pictou 
includes  l£j  congregations ;  of  these  14  enjoy 
a  settled  miuistry,  aud  one  of  these  a  collegiate 
charge.  There  are  various  mission  stations 
within  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery  which 
will  soon  be  able  to  support,  as  they  now  re- 
quire, the  labors  of  a  separate  minislcr.  One 
member  of  this  presbytery  is  located  in  Mera- 
michi,  New  Brunswick,  and  is  the  oo!y  or- 
dain^ minister  of  this  connection  now  settled 
in  that  province.  The  presbytery  of  Touts  in- 
cludes seven  congregations,  and  at  present  all 
are  supplied  with  a  settled  ministry.  Several 
mission  stations  are  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  same  position,  and  one  of  these  is  in 
Kew  Brunswick.  The  presbytery  of  Halifax 
has  wilJiiD  its  bounds  seven  congrt^tlons. 
Six  are  now  under  a  stated  pastorate.  Mis- 
sion stations  are  thus  Dumerous  and  promising. 
The  pieahyteryof  Prince  Edward's  Island  con- 
tains seven  congregations,  six  miuisters,  and 
several  mission  stations.     In  each  of  these 

fireabyterie'  there  are  congregations  whose 
Deal  extent,  number  of  adhereola,  pecuniary 
resources,  and  prospect  of  increase  are  calling 
aloud  for  division  and  subdivision ;  but  tbe 
supply  of  ministers  is  yet  too  scanty  to  admit 
of  compliance  with  a  policy  that  would  soon 
double  and  redouble  the  dficieni^  and  spirit' 
nol  prosperity  of  tbe  best  portion  of  the  Ohunji. 
At  present  there  are  but  three  ordained  pro- 
bationers, one  retired  minister  who  takes  occa- 
sional appointments,  and  four  licentiates.  The 
business  of  the  ^nod,  during  the  interval  of 
its  meetings,  is  conducted  by  four  distinct 
boards,  one  for  the  Home  Mission  supply,  dis- 
tribntiog  supply  of  probationers  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  several  presbyteries,  and  as- 
sisting such  stations  with  the  means  of  occa- 
.  Bioonl  supplies,  under  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
byteries in  whose  bounds  these  are  placed ;  a 


second  board,  for  tlie  sDperinttndence  of  the 

Foreign  Missionary  operations  of  the  churdi,' 
a  third,  for  the  superintendenpe  of  the  eemiuuy 
and  hall,  and  a  fourth  for  legally  receiving  uid 
appropriating  the  moneys  of  tbe  church  shidi 
may  be  entrusted  te  their  care. 

The  following  statistics  will  afibtd  eon* 
idea  of  the  pecuniary  resources  and  namerical 
strength  of  the  P.  C.  N.  S. :  ordained  minis- 
ters, 38  ;  licentiates,  4  ;  sclf-snstatning  coDgre- 
gations,  34 ;  home  mission  stations,  6  ;  supple- 
mented congregations,  3  ;  foreign  missioo  sta- 
tions, 1  ;  adhering  population,  according  to 
census  (1851,)  28,7C7  in  Noto  Scotia;  the 
popuktion  in  Prince  Edward  Island  not  co^ 
rectly  ascertained,  but  not  under  4,000,  and  in 
New  Branswick  1,000,  If  to  all  this  we  add 
2,000  for  the  church  at  Aneiteum,  New  Heb- 
'  lea,  we  have  a  gross  amonnt  of  adhereat& 
>,767  Bouis,  who  arc  depending  for  spiritnil 
oversight  on  the  church.  31  congr^tiora 
return  5,369  communicojits,  276  accessions. 
According  to  tbe  statistical  tables  and  finan- 
cia!  returns  for  1854,  the  average  salary  paid 
to  each  minister  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
£130  currency,  or  £104  sterling. 
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CucRCH  OF  ScoTLASD. — In  order  of  dale 
the  Church  of  Scotland  b  the  next  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Seolia. 
For  ft  long  period  very  painful  aud  injuri- 
ous animosity -existed  between  this  body  aod 
the  Presbyterian  'church  of  Nova  fecotia. 
Shortly  after  the  union  of  all  the  Presbyterians 
in  tJie  province,  in  1817,  the  strife  commenced 
and  raged  bo  long  as  the  state-paid  academy 
of  Pictou  remained  as  a  source  of  dispote. 
Happily  this  has  been  removed,  and  the  very 
unseemly  and  destructive  feuds  which  it  m. 
gendered,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeawd, 
and  feelings  of  friendship  are  now  being  che- 
rished by  ministers  and  people.  This  church 
has  all  along  depended  for  pecuniary  snppOTt 
and  ministerial  supply  on  the  parent  church  in 
Scotland.  In  1824,  the  Glasgow  Colonial  So- 
cietv  was  organized  (in  Scotland)  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the 
colonies  with  ministere  of  the  Church  of  Scrt- 
land.    At  the  disruption  which  took  place  m 
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Ua;,  1843,  not  fcirer  than  8  miaistcra  left  tbe 
^od  of  Nova  Scotia  to  fill  up  the  breaches 
at  home.  Id  1844,  thia  BjDod  divided,  a  ma- 
iority  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Free  Church, 
find  assuming  the  designation  "  Sjnod  of  No- 
ra Scotia,  odheriD^  to  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards." For  severe  jcara  a  large  proportion  of 
the  congregations  that  had  been  deserted  b; 
their  ministers,  remained  yacant,  but  latterly 
these  have  been  to  a  considerable  exteot  sup- 
plied by  new  accessioDS  fk-om  Scotland.  The 
flynod  now  (1854)  consisls  of  4  presbyteries. 
Ilierc  are,  however,  in  all,  but  9  ordained  min- 
isters, aud  1  ordained  missionary,  and  4  catc- 
chists.  While  tho  adhering  population  in 
Nova  Scotia  alone  was,  in  1851,  18,867.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  vei^  great  deficiency 
of  pastoral  trversight  still  exists.  The  greater 
number  of  those  miaisteis  now  in  the  Geld  are 
supported  by  the  Home  Ohnrch,  so  that  this 
church,  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  sclf-mstain- 
inc. 

Feeb  CnCRCH  OR  Stkod  of  Nova  Scotia, 

ADHBEINQ  lO  TDK  WeSTMINSTKR  StASDABHS.— 

This  body  was  formed  in  1844,  and  conBisla 
of  the  same  number  of  presbyteries  as  the 
body  from  which  it  was  separated.  It  inclodea 
a  ministry,  however,  of  24,  of  whom  19  are 
located  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  3  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  one  in  Ncwfonndland,  and  one 
in  Bermuda,  W.  I.  The  adhering  population 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1851,  was  fonnd  to  number 
25,820.  A  Free  Church  College  for  the  lower 
provinces  of  British  North  America  is  located 
at  Halifax,  N.S.,  having  2  professors.  Also 
an  academy,  with  a  rector  and  2  masters, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  for  the  college. 
Hitherto  tbe  supply  and  support  of  ministers 
ID  tiiis  connection  has  greatly  depended  on  (he 
resources  of  the  Free  Chnrcn  of  Scotland  ;  but 
trom  the  above  institution,  in  connexion  with 
a  Theological  Hall,  the  native  youth  have  been 
trained,  so  that  the  first  year's  studenti  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  be  licensed  and  located 
in  the  diS^nt  vacancies  end  mission  stations 


congregations  and  3  ministerfl.     Adhering  po- 
pulation not  accurately  known. 

Associated  Baptist  Churches. — The  earli- 
est eflbrts  of  this  religions  connection  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  those 
of  the  Prfflbjlerian  Church.  It  has  54  setUed 
ministers,  with  an  adhering  population  of 
42,243.  This  population,  however,  includes 
several  distinct  Riptist  commanities,  whose 
ministry  amounts  to  17  elders  and  3  ministers. 
The  Awociated  Baptist  Chnrch  is  divided  into 
3  associations  :  Western,  Central,  and  F.astcrn. 
The  Baptist  Convention  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  meets 
annnally.  In  Kova  Scotia  their  educational 
institntions  are  located,  consisting  of  a  college 
and  academy.  The  college  has  now  3  profes- 
sors, and  connected  witii  it  is  a  theologico]  in- 


stitute, with  2  professors,  who  also  hold  chairs 
in  the  college.  The  academy  has  two  teach- 
ers, a  principal  and  master,  with  an  assistant. 
Soma  years  ago  this  clurch  sent  a  missionary 
to  the  foreign  field,  but  at  present  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  one.  They  have,nowever, 
a  missionary  to  the  Acadian  French  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Wksleyak  Methodist  Church. — Mission- 
aries &om  this  body  visited  North  America  as 
earlyasI769.  In  1786, misdoDS were commeno- 
ed  in  Nova  Scotia.  By  the  last  census  (1851) 
it  has  an  adhering  population  of  23,596,  and  in 
1854, 31  ordained  miuistera.  This  list  of  min- 
isters includes,  however,  1  chairman  and  eene- 
ral  superintendent,  1  editor  of  a  denominational 
newspaper,  and  4  sapemnmeraries.  The  semi- 
nary nnder  tbe  care  of  this  body,  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  prorinces,  New  Bmns- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  salts  in  its 
locality  the  wants  of  both  denominational  dis- 
tricts. It  has  a  principal,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  profesBOrs,  and  a  second  professor ;  a  clas- 
sical and  French  tutor  and  English  teacher ; 
also  a  chaplain,  treasurer,  and  steward.  The 
students  are  boarded  within  the  institution, 
and  recently  a  large  addition  has  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  accommodate  females  with  snit- 
able  board  and  education. 

CO.NQREOATIONAI.  OR    INDEPENDENT  CbCRCH. 

— The  origin  of  this  church  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  quite  as  early  aa  others  already  described, 
but  its  pro^n^ess  has  been  very  limited.  It  has 
but  6  ministers  and  2,639  adberenls.  A  col- 
lego  with  2  professors,  1  of  whom  acts  as 
president,  is  placed  under  the  sanction  and 
control  of  the  Congr^ational  Union  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

EvANOKI.TCAL   LUTHERAN    ChUECH. Thls   iS 

the  only  other  religions  body  in  Nova  ScoUa 
worthy  of  distinct  notice.  Its  adherents  are 
chiefly  of  German  extraction,  and  number 
4087. 

Besides  the  denominational  efforts  of  each 
of  these  evangelical  bodies,  they  severally 
unite  in  generd  schemes  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Bible  Society,  and  other  nniiliaries  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  enlist 
the  Bympathiea  of  all  but  the  Baptists,  and  are 
verv  generally  supported.  Tbe  Halifax  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society  is  in  like  manner 
dependent  npon  the  Christian  public,  gene- 
rafty.  Tbe  Sticmac  Missionary  Society,  while 
its  principal  agent  and  missionary  is  Baptist, 
meets  with  the  countenance  and  support  of  all 
classes.  The  Nova  Scotia  Sabbath  Alliance 
consists  of  the  leading  ministers  and  members 
of  all  the  I^ing  Protestant  denominations  in 
Balifai.— Rkv.  J.  Batkk,  of  Pidoa. 
^  NOWGONG- ;  A  station  of  tbe  American 
Baptist  Union  in  Assam. 

NULLOOR :  A  station  of  the  Chnijch  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
India. 


OAHU— OLD  CALABAR. 


OAHU  :  One  of  the  principal  of  the  Sand- 
wich TslandB  group.  It  is  25  miles  TV.  N. 
W.  of  Moloksi,  the  most  romantic  6nd  fer- 
tile of  the  whole  group,  and  the  residence  of 
the  King,  and  seat  of  govermnent.  It  is 
about  48  miles  long  and  23  wide.  The  Am- 
erican Board  hart  seven  BUtion«  on  this 
Island. 

OCEANICA:  A  term  somewhat  indefl- 
nttclj  applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  (See  S<mth  Sea  Manda  and  Indian 
Archipelago.) 

OJIBWAS :  A  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Huron.  (See  North  American  In- 
diaiw.) 

OKKAH :  A  station  of  the  Uoravians  it 
Labrador. 

OLD  TOWN:  Station  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  ScotUnd,  at  the  Old  Cal- 
abar, West  Africa. 

OLD  CALABAR:  Old  Calabar  lies  in  the 
Bight  of  Blafra,  near  the  sixth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  coast 
there  rune  east  and  west.  Standing  oppo- 
site the  Old  Calabar  frith,  you  look  directly 
north.  On  your  right  hand  are  the  Came- 
roon mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of 
13,000  feet ;  and  further  to  the  right,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  the  elevated  and 
beautiful  island  of  Fernando  Po ;  and 
your  left  is  an  exteasive  level  district,  o 
which  a  dense  mist  is  often  seen  resting: — 
that  is  the  long-souzht  Delta  of  the  Niger,  a 
vast  morass,  extenduu;  200  miles  along  the 
sea  shor&  and  upwards  of  250  miles  l^and, 
channvlea  by  numerous  streams — the  moutbs 
of  that  celebrated  riyer,  covered  with 
grove  and  palm-oil  trees,  and  inhabited  by 
fierce  and  Bavsge  tribes,  many  of  whom  are 
cannibals.  Sail  up  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  you  see  two 
large  rivers  flowing  into  it.  The  one  on  your 
left  hand  is  the  Cross  river,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  Niger,  and  to  be  one  of  its  mouths  ;  but 
it  was  explored  by  Capttun  BecroO,  ' 
a  distance  of  175  miles,  and  was  found  to  be 
an  independent  stream,  more  than  a  mile 
breadth,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  seven 
fathoms,  flowing  from  the  east — a  region  yet 
unexplored  by  Europeans — and  having  its 
banks  studded  with  towns  and  villages.  En- 
ter the  river  on  your  right  hand,  which  is 
the  Old  Calabar  river,  fully  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  after  ascending  it  about 
eight  miles,  and  passing  a  jutting  head-land, 
you  see  upon  the  right  bank  a  cluster  of 
tovme.  These  are  Duke  Townj  Henshaw 
Town,  Old  Town,  and  seven  miles  up  the 
river,  on  the  left  bank.  Creek  Town,  the 
principal  towns  of  Old  Calabar,  and  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  the  UnUed  Preebi/terian 
Synod  of  Scotland.    (See  A/Hca,  WetUm.) 


These  towns,  with  the  country  viUagce,  coo- 
tain  a  population  of  00,000  or  70,000,  sobjecl 
to  the  sway  ftfthe  Kin|  of  Old  Calabar,  md 
are  accessible  to  missionaries.  Each  town 
has  its  king  or  headman  ;  but  the  chief  in- 
thority  is  vested  in  Eyo  Honesty,  of  Crtek 
Town.  The  population  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  freemen  and  slaves— the  latter  beiag 
the  great  majority.  These  are  either  en- 
ployed  on  the  provision  grounds,  which  ire 
at  some  distance  from  the  towns,  or  in  the 
operations  of  trade.  The  freemen  are  all  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  arc  mainiy  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  support  and  inSacnce. 
EiVen  the  king,  who  has  no  revcnoe  from  bit 
subjects,  carries  on  trade  to  a  great  extent, 
is  of  active  business  habits,  keeps  r^oliru- 
counts,  and  owes  all  his  power  to  the  weigbl 
of  his  character,  and  the  wealth  whidi  be 
has  acquired  from  trading.  The  slaves  ue 
generally  treated  with  kindness ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  process  of  totcroal  emancipa- 
tion, the  children  of  the  thirti  genentHW 
generally  becomi:^  free.  It  is  a  happy  ci^ 
cumstance  that  persons  have  ceased  to  be  ex- 
ported as  slaves  from  ihis  district  for  a  coo- 
slderablc  number  of  years.  That  bonid 
traffic  is  totally  suppressed  in  the  Bi^t  of 
Biafra.  This  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
beneficial  influence  irf  a  growing  trade,  and 
to  the  treaties  made  with  the  chiefe  by  the 
British  Qovemment.  The  trade  wbidi  it  < 
carried  on  at  Old  Calabar,  is  diiefly  in  palm- 
The  palm-oil  is  brought  from  the  inle- 
,  and  is  exchanged  for  British  goods. 
The  humaniaing  influence  of  Intimate  cocn- 
is  becoming  every  year  more  obnons. 
Not  only  has  it  enlai^ed  the  views  of  the 
people,  and  to  a  certain  degree  improved 
their  manners ;  enabled  them  to  hate  com- 
fortable houses,  and  to  furnish  themLm 
many  instances,  with  costly  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture ;  but  it  has  taught  them 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  live  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors. 
The  mode  of  government  at  Old  Calabar 
,  in  the  case  of  freemen,  by  commim  con- 
sultation and  agreement.  They  meet  to- 
gether in  the  palaverAtonBe,  tiJk  over  the 
matter,  and  no  measure  can  become  law  that 
majority  of  votes.  The  great  dif- 
flculty  which  they  feel  is  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion iheAt  numerous  slaves.  Hus  seems  to 
bo  manMied  chiefly  by  the  aid  ot  supersti- 
tion. Thoy  have  a  secret  institatiOT,  oJled 
Egbo,  much  resembling  the  Oro  of  the  Yor- 
ubaa.     (See  Yoruba). 

Religion. — They  believe  in  the  eiisteoc* 
of  God  and  of  the  devil,  m  a  fiit«re  sUte. 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  1»| 
their  ideas  on  these  subjects  are  dim  and 
confused,  and  have,  by  the  wickedness  « 
the  heart,  and  the  malignant  teacbii^  <» 
Satan,  been  framed  into  a  system  of  smu- 
stition,  dark,  cruel,  and  sangmnary.    fm 
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regard  one  daj  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath, 
thoj  all  practiKo  circumcision,  on  festival 
days  thej  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  Egbo 
goat,  and  they  make  a  covenaot  of  friend- 
ship between  parties  that  were  at  variance, 
bv  putting  on  them  the  blood  of  a  slain  goat, 
mixed  with  certain  ingredients ;  things 
which  indicate  the  remains  of  the  patriarchal 
religion.  Their  personal  worship,  bo  (ar  as 
it  baa  been  ascertaiDed,  maj  be  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  that  which  is  observed  within 
the  house,  and  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
court-yard.  The  worship  within  the  house 
conmsts  in  adoring  a  hnman  skull,  stuck  upon 
the  top  of  a  stick,  around  the  handle  of 
which  a  bunch  of  feathers  is  tied.  This  dis- 
gusting object — their  domestic  idol — is  said 
to  exist  in  every  house  in  Old  Calabar.  The 
worship  in  the  court-yard  is  of  this  kind :  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard  there  is  a  bason  of 
water  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  small  tree, 
which  is  planted  for  the  purpose.  This  bason 
is  never  emptied  of  its  contents,  but  is  onci 
ft  week  filled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water  , 
koi  on  the  day  when  thiaia  done,  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  called  God's  day,  they 
"  offer  a  fowl,  or  some  other 'small  tiling  of 
that  sort,  which  is  tied  by  the  foot  to  the 
tree,"  and  then  they  "  pray  to  Bati  Ebum, 
the  great  God,  but  without  confession  of 
sin,  and  solely  for  temporal  benefllB."  tWitch- 
craft  exerts  the  same  t«rrible  influence  here 
as  in  other  parts  ofWestem  Africa. 

But  the  most  desolating  and  saaguinai^  of 
all  their  customs  is  the  practice  of  sacrific- 
ing human  victims,  for  the  benefit  of  deceased 
persona  of  rank.  Tliis  horrid  custom  arises 
iWim  the  behef  that  the  future  world  coi^ 
responds  to  the  present — that  the  same 
wants  are  felt,  the  same  relationships  sus- 
tained, and  tbe  same  pursuits  followed  ;  and 
therefore,  that  tbe  statJoo  and  happiness  of 
a  person  depend  upon  the  number  of  follow- 
ers and  slaves  that  are  killed  and  aent  after 
him.  Tbe  effect  of  this  belief  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dignity  of  the  departed,  the 
rank  and  power  of  the  survivors,  and  the 
warmth  of  aSbction  which  they  cneriah  for 
the  deceased,  is  the  number  of  victims  that 
are  seized  and  immolated.  Acquaintances 
also  testify  their  respect  for  the  dead,  and 
sympathy  wMh  the  sorrowing  relations,  by 
destroying  a  few  of  their  slaves.  The  agents 
in  this  wholesale  system  of  murder  are  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  evince 
their  affection  and  their  grie^  by  exertii^ 
themselves  to  catch  by  force,  by  stratagem, 
ftnd  by  all  maimer  of  ways,  and  to  destroy 
as  many  of  their  fellow  creatures  as  they 
can.  It  is  a  season  of  t«rror.  The  slaves, 
from  whose  ranks  the  Tictims  are  usually 
taken,  flee  to  the  bush  for  shelter,  the  doors 
af  tbe  houses  are  fastened,  and  every  one  is 
afraid  to  go  abroad.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  funeral  ceremonies  continue 


for  four  months,  and  that  at  the  beginning, 
and  especially  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
when  the  grand  carnival,  or  make-devlt,  as 
they  call  it,  takes  place,  great  exertions  are 
made  to  obtain  victims,  it  will  at  once  be 
obvious  that  this  is  a  practice  which  spreads 
terror  and  mourning  through  every  part  of 
the  commmiily.  It  prevails  in  the  greater 
part  of  western  Central  Africa,  and  is 
drenching  the  land  with  blood. 

OLENDEBENK  :  Station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  the  Gaboon,  "West  AJHca. 

OODOOVILLE :  A  populous  parish  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  district  of  Jaffna,  5  miles 
north  of  Jaffnapatam.  It  stands  on  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  covered  with  ^oves  of  pal- 
myra, cocoa-nut,  and  other  fmit  trees,  in 
which  are  many  villages  of  natives,  and,  for- 
merlj-  many  idol  temples.  The  American 
Board  have  a  station  with  Bi  female  boarding 
school  here. 

OODOOPITTT:  (Valverty)  A  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  Jafiha,  Ceylon. 

OORPA ;  A  prospective  station  of  the 
Ajnerican  Board  among  the  Armenians :  the 
ancient  Edessa,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  alao  the  Er  of  the  Chaldeeg,  the  birth- 
place of  tbe  patriarch  Abraham :  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  7,000  Armenians  and  4,000  Syrians. 
OOTAOAMUND;  A  health  station,  on  the 
eilgherry  Hills,  Southern  India. 
OPOTIKI :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  situated  on 
a  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.     Pop- 
ubtion  about  1,300. 

ORIENTAL  CHRISTIANS,  MISSIONS 
TO :  For  accounts  of  missions  at  present  ex- 
isting, among  the  decayed  churches  of  the 
East,  see  Armemans,  Netlorians,  Greece,  Sy- 
7^  Mosul,  Egypt.  Although  it  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  notice  exten- 
sively those  missions,  which  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  a  time,  and  then  given  up,  yet  there 
have  been  operations  of  this  kind  in  the  East 
which  deserve  some  notice.  Among  these 
sion  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  Abyssinia,  for  which  see  Abyesinia, 
There  are,  also,  several  missions  of  recent 
origin,  which  may  be  noticed  more  appro- 
priately in  a  general  article  than  under  geo- 
graphical heads.  And  there  are  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  apply  to  all  these  mis- 
sions, which  may  be  proptriy  noticed  in  a 
general  article.  The  appointment  of  a  mis- 
sionary bishop  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  had  re- 
ference not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  Oriental 
Christians ;  but  we  have  no  sources  of  tu- 
formatjon  which  will  enable  us  to  give  a 
connected  history  of  bis  operations.  The 
present  incumbent,  Bishop  Gobat,  the  worthy 
eer  of  the  Abyssinian  mission,  will  iiSS' 
losition  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
lerance  of  evangelical  labors  among  all 
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cbsEcs  of  the  people.  The  Church  Kliseion- 
&ry  Society  have  a  mission  st  JeniEalcm, 
consiating  of  two  orduned  mUeionaries,  one 
European  laj  secretary,  and  one  native  tcaefa- 
er.  This  miSHion  was  designed  especially, 
though  not  excluBively,  to  provide  for  the 
inBtruction  of  Abysainian  pilgrims,  Bishop 
Qobftt  having  been  requested,  both  by  the 
king  and  the  Abuna  of  AbjBSinia,  to  take 
charge  of  tbe  Abysainian  convent  at  that 
pkce.  (See  Africa  Eatt.)  The  report  of 
that  society  for  1833,  states  that  "The  expe- 
rience of  another  year  has  confirmed  the 
committee  in  the  wisdom  of  the  course  hith- 
erto pursned  by  their  missionaries,  in  making 
an  open  protest  against  the  errors  of  the 
Oriental  churches,  and  in  receiving  under 
Christian  instruction  all  who  desire  to  hear 
and  embrace  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Events 
render  it  each  year  more  difBcult  for  such 
inquirers  to  continue 
their  own  church.    They  have  now  political 


having  done  so,  tliey  claim  the  assistance 
and  protection  of  the  ProUstant  churches, 
and  there  appears  no  just  ground  on  which 
that  claim  can  be  refused.  The  commitlee 
have  great  satisfaction  in  adding,  that  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  late  anni- 
versary of  tiieir  Board  of  Foreign  Miseiona, 
announced  their  entire  adherence  to  these 
views,  after  sixteen  years'  eiperience  in 
sioitary  operations  at  Constantinople,  upon 
the  opposite  principle  of  co-operation  with 
itho  heads  of  the  Oriental  churches." 

The  mission  at  Constantinople,  here  al- 
luded to,  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Robertson,  D.  D.,  and  Bev.  Horatio  South- 

Ste,  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopal 
lard  of  Missions,  in  1839.  It  was  designed 
principally  aaa  mission  to  the  Greek  Ohnrch; 
m  the  words  of  the  annual  report,  "  placing 
our  church  in  a  position  to  be  known  and 
recogniied  as  a  branch  of  tiie  same  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  friend.  It  is  sought  that  its 
missionaries  should,  if  possible,  be  received 
and  Bauctioned  as  the  representative  of  their 
church  -f  that  a  friendly  intercourse  should 
be  muntained,  and  every  cause  of  needless 
offence  be  avoided.  The  Greek  Church  is 
io  be  approached  as  an  Episcopal  Church, 

juid  ita  integrity  preserved." 

In  connection  with  this  mission,  it  was 

'designed  also  to  establish  a  mission  in  Moso- 
notamia,  among  the  Jacobite  Christians. 
Mr.  Southgate  had  made  as  exploring  tour 

.in  that  region,  and  Mardin  was  selected  as 
tbe  site  of  the  mission. 

In  1842,  the  Committee  having  determined 
to  discontinue  the  Constantinople  mission, 
and  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  Mesopo- 
tamia, directed  Mr.  Southgate  to  remove  as 
Boon  as  practicable,  either  to  Mardin  or  Mo- 
■ul.  and  appointed  two  new  missionaries  to 


the  same  ileld.  But  Hr.  Soatl^te  vievring 
his  appointment  as  limited  to  ConstMttinople, 
declined  to  accept  the  appcnntmenlto  Mew- 
potamia. 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Board  in  1843,  the 
committee  were  directed  to  continue  \b» 
mission  at  Constantinople,  and  re-appoint 
Mr.  Southgate  as  missionary.  One  of  Ik 
missionaries  appointed  to  Mesopotamia,  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  on  reaching  ConstantiDO[^ 
changed  hia  views  as  to  bis  6eld  of  labor, 
and  wished  to  remain  at  Constantinople; 
but  the  committee  refused  to  alter  arrange- 
ments which  they  considered  definitely  tetr 
tied.  Mr.  Southgate,  after  his  retnm  to 
Constantinople,  requested  either  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  United 
States  and  present  the  cause  to  the  churcheii, 
or  else  that  a  colleague  be  sent  him,  vith 
authority  to  commence  labor  among  the  Ai- 
menians,  and  that  $2,000  mission  funds 
should  be  allowed  for  tbe  coming  year,  belli 
which  the  committee  declioed,  chiefly  ix 
want  of  means.  But  this  decision  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Board;  and  the  committee  were 
requested,  so  soon  as  funds  could  be  ru£ed 
for  the  purpose,  to  establish  a  mission  to  (he 
Armenians,  and  also  to  grant  Mr.  Southgate 
permission  to  visit  the  Lnited  States  for  tbe 
purpose  which  he  had  proposed.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Mesopotamia  misaon 
was  discontinued,  and  the  whole  operaUoiU 
concentrated  upon  Constantinople. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Southgate  returned  to  the  United  States; 
and  at  the  triennial  session,  his  ptans  wera 
submitted  to  the  Board,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  recommending  to  the  general  con- 
vention the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  appro- 
priating for  the  mission  to  the  Easlets 
churches  $5,000  per  annum,  and  directing 
the  addition  of  two  missionaries  to  the  sta- 
tion. In  accordance  with  this  recommeiKlt- 
tion,  Mr.  Southgate  was  elected  bishop,  and 
consecrated  in  October,  1844,  as  Missionwy 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chunji 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  domimons  and 
dependencies  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  and 
considerable  suma  of  money  were  iMeed  to 
sustain  the  mission.  But  the  funds  iwsed 
specifically  for  this  mission  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  meet  Bishop  Southgate's  views  of 
what  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  missiM, 
and  the  committee  not  deeming  iteipedieiit 
to  appropriate  the  amount  requested  bj[  him 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Board,  Bishop 
Southgate  returned  with  hia  family  to  this 
country,  Nov.  6,  1849.  On  his  arrival,  tie 
committee  "  came  imanimously  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  removal  of  tbe  misstoouy 
bishop  with  his  family,  had  dosed  the  ni*- 
sion  in  Turkey."  . 

At  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
1851,  a  njsolution  was  paasod,  requesinii 
tbe  foreign  committee  to  "  rMiew  tbe  miasu» 
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to  dw  dec&jed  churches  io  Asia  Mitkor,  in 
the  manner  they  Bholl  deem  most  likely 
to  accomplish  toe  beet  reBults."  In  obe- 
dience to  this  reBolution,  the  eu^ect  was 
committed  to  Rev.  McBHrs.  G.  T.  Bedell 
and  T.  S.  Winston,  who  made  &n  elaborate 
report,  which  was  imaiumously  adopted  by 
the  committee.  This  report  goes  into  an 
examination  of  the  two  methods  of  conduct- 
ing missions  to  these  churches:  (1)  "at- 
tempting their  reformation  through  agencies 
and  means  approred  by  their  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  with  the  hope  that  the  ecclesias- 
tics would  first  become  enlighlciied,  and  be 
chief  instruments  in  promoting  the  general 
result ;"  and  (2)  seeking  the  same  object 
"by  the  usual  means  of  difiuBing  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  those  who 
ue  ignorant  of  it,  or  *  decayed '  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  it«  bTith." 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  they  say, 
"The  foreign  committee  have  entertained 
but  one  view  on  the  subject.  'Although  at 
the  earnest  representations  of  the  mission- 
ary, they  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  the  ex- 
penment,  yet  from  the  first,  they  have  con- 
sidered it  inadeqoate  and  impracticably. 
The  experience  of  Uie  church,"  they  continue, 
"  has  proved  that  a  reformation  cannot  be 
efiectual  while  confined  to  the  clergy ;  that 
of  the  two  olftsees,  the  laity  are  the  most 
easily  affected,  and  must  be  the  instruments 
of  moving  the  clergy ;  and  that  ecclesiastics, 
M  a  body,  very  slowly  acquiesce  in  a  more- 
ment  to  whtcn  self-interest  and  cherished 


tory  of  the  experiment  at  Constantinople, 
made  for  16  years,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$45,000,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
baa  produced  no  practical  results,  beyond 
the  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a 
few  other  translatioDS,  the  benefits  of  which 
if  any  are  yet  to  be  seen.  They  sa^,  also, 
that  an  experiment  upon  similar  pnnciples 
was  carried  on  bv  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  from  18lS  to  1846,  with  a  similar 
result }  and  quote  the  following  language 
from  the  report  of  that  society :  "  The  So- 
ciety's chief  failnree  bare  been  in  it«  attempts 
to  establish  miaaions  among  the  ancient  but 
lapeed  churches  of  the  East.  The  hope 
which  was  cherished,  tiiat  the  light  of  Di- 
vine truth  might  be  rekindled  with  compa- 
rative ease  among^  them,  and  through  their 
geney  \/o  transmitted  to  their  hca^n  and 
ohammedan  neighbors,  has  fiuled.  Twice 
trcre  the  missionaries  of  the  society  driven 
out  of  the  different  districts  of  Abyssinia. 
(See  Jbygfima  and  Africa  E(ut.)  They 
irero  compelled,  also,  to  withdraw  fram  Asia 
Minor,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Qreelc 
Church,  as  soon  as  their  labors  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  s^ritual  infiuenee  upon  their  schol- 
ars in  their  nusaion  Bchoola.    And  ti»  So- 
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ciety's  eBtablishment  at  Ualta  was  relin- 
quished, after  a  trial  of  25  years,  as  there 
appeared  no  results  sufficient  to  justify  its 
continuance.  The  Society  also  attempted, 
for  several  years,  to  cooperate  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  of  the  Syrian  Christian 
Church  upon  the  Malabar  coast  of  South  In- 
dia, in  educational  measures  for  the  revival 
of  that  ancient  church ;  but  the  attempts 
have  failed."  The  committee  also  quote 
Bishop  Gobat,  and  Archdeacon  Pratt,  of 
Madras,  in  corroboration  of  these  views, 
and  remark :  "  We  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  effort  to  produce  a  restoration 
of  those  churches,  by  acting  through  their 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  only  in  harmony 
with  them,  and  by  their  approbation,  will, 
u  all  probability,  prove,  as  it  has  always 
proved,  a  failure ;  and  therefore,  that,  iu  re- 
ncwii^  the  mission  to  these  churches,  the 
plan  heretofore  pursued  must  be  abandoned." 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
which  this  report  was  made,  it  was  resolved, 
"That  the  subject  of  Eastern  Missions  be 
still  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  foreign  com- 
mittee, in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  last  triennial  meetmg," 

Nazareth. — The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety have  a  station  at  Nazareth,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  who  reports  -some 
movement  among  the  people  towards  re- 
formation. The  congregation  consists  of 
180  to  200. 

Jenaaiem. — Bishop  Gobat,  in  his  last 
communication,  says,  "During  the  course  of 
last  year,  a  goodly  number  of  families  and 
individuals  have  joined  onr  church,  although 

ily  13  or  14  communicants  are  with  us. 
But  all  meet  every  Lord's  day,  and  two  or 
three  times  during  the  week  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  read  aud  expounded,  and  to 
pray  together,  with  the  help  of  the  Arabic 

rsion  of  the  Liturgy." 

Nabhua, — Bishop  Gobat  says  the  good 
work  is  progressing  here,  A  few  Protes- 
tants meet  on  the  Lord's  day  and  in  the 
week,  for  reading  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer. 

Syro- — The  Church  Missionaiy  Society 
have  a  station  at  Syra,  in  charge  of  Rev.  F. 
A.  Hildner.  He  has  a  school  of  284  pupils, 
mostly  ifirls.  He 'holds  service  on  Sundays 
in  English  and  German,  and  some  of  tLe 
people  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  di- 
rii)e  grace. 

Smyrna. — Here,  alao,*the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  have  a  station,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  J.  T.  Welters,  and  a  Greek 
catechist  In  his  report  for  1852,  Mr.  Wel- 
ters says,  "There  are  a  few  Greeks  among 
us,  who  have,  I  trust,  been  brought  from 
darkness  to  light." 

Malta  Protectant  CoUege.—A  Protestant 
college  is  maintuned  at  Malta,  of  which  the 
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report  of  the  Cburdi  Miaaionsry  Society  for 
1853  flpeaks  u  being  in  a  Bt&te  of  grovnag 
prosperitj.  It  compriHea  a  Bchool  for  youth, 
and  %  clus  of  adults  under  training  for  na- 
tive teachers.  It  contains  80  «el1-behaved 
boja  and  jouths,  fromvarioua  coontncB,  and 
of  different  complexions — AbyBsiniana,  Sy- 
riana  and  PerHians,  Moalema  and  Jews.  Copts 
and  Greeks,  Neetoriani  and  Papists,  are  here 
living  in  the  atmoBphera  of  the  pare  word 
of  God,  of  which  some  appear  to  have  ex- 

E^rienced  the  power  during  their  stay  here, 
ishop  Gobat,  speaklDc  of  a  visit  which  be 
recently  made  to  the  uutitution,  lays :  "  1 
could  not  refrain  firom  tears  of  gratitude, 
when  1  sbW  them  all  devoutly  Kneeling, 
while  an  Italian,  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  blind  Papist,  or  one  who  was  formerly 
a  blaspheming  Jew,  &&,  was  offering  np 
prayer  to  Qod,  in  the  niune  of  Jeaua  Chris^ 
full  of  life  and  nnction,  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  larael,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Ac.,  each  putting  a  peculiar  emphasta  upon  the 
country  or  the  people  with  whom,  by  nature 
and  former  habits,  he  was  more  particularly 
connected."  Great  hopes  are  entertained 
of  this  iostitutioD  for  fumiBbing  miseioDary 
laborers  in  the  East. 

TkBVLAZ    VIEW. 


0RIS3A:  A  proving  of  Indiit,  sitoatcd 


west  from  Calcutta:  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bengal,  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  south 
by  the  country  of  the  TeloogooB,  and  west  by 
Nagopore.  It  is  irregularly  ahaped,  about 
three  hundred  milea  long,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  wide.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  three  millions.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  province  was  anciently  much  larger  than 
it  is  now,  and  that  its  sovereigns  formerly 
sustained  a  rank  much  above  that  of  most 
Hindoo  rajahs,  and  that  it  was  numbered 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian eovereignties.  It  was  subjected  in  part 
by  the  Mohammedans  about  400  years  ago, 
and  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  till  1743. 
At  that  time  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  who  continued  their  plundering  depreda- 
tions till  1803,  when  they  were  expelled  by 


the  English.  Since  that  period,  the  BritiA 
have  held  absolute  sway  over  the  previously 
long  distracted  country,  and  qniet  has  mostly 
prevuled.  Compared  with  the  misrule  and 
oppression  of  the  former  signing  povere, 
■"he  policy  of  the  present  government  is  lib- 
ral,  and  the  political  condition  of  the  peopki 
9  so  much  improYod  that  most  of  them  are 
better  satisfied  with  their  Elat«  than  their 
predeceaaors  were  with  the  rule  of  the  na- 
tive princes.  Oriasa  is  divided  into  tbr«e 
civil  districts,  viz. :  Pooree  in  Uie  sonth,  Cifl- 
tAck  in  the  centre,  and  Balasore  on  tht 
north.  The  sea-coast,  which  ia  the  eastaca 
part  of  the  province,  ia  level  and  far  more 
populoos  tluu)  the  central  and  w<^tem  di- 
visions, whi(^  are  momtainous  and  covered 
in  many  places  with  primeval  forests,  inhab- 
ited by  wild  beasts,  or  men  almoGt  as  m- 
tamcd  and  rudo  as  they.  The  climate,  soil, 
productions,  animals,  insects,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fish  of  Orissa  are  similar  to  those  of 
Bengal  and  other  adjacent  portions  of  Ilin- 
dostan  lying  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Hw 
villagea,  bouses,  food,  clothing,  dress,  Uten- 
ture,  and  trades  of  the  Oriyaa  are  alsamiuJi 
like  those  of  the  Bengalis  and  the  people  of 
other  large  portions  o!  India. 

The  population  of  Orissa  connsta  of  Hin- 
loos,  Mohammedans,  Santals,  and  Bhumt- 
jaha.  the  Hindoos  conatltnting  &rthe  larger 
lumber.  The  districts  of  Pooree  and  Cut- 
tack  ace  occupied  by  the  English  General 
Baptist  missionaries,  the  district  of  Balasore 
being  the  site  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  mis- 
sion. This  diatrict  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about  eighty  mile* 
loi^i  and  on  au  average  thirty  or  forty  mUes 
wide,  and  con tMns  about  500,000  inbabitanta. 
On  its  northern  boundary  lies  a  considerable 
tract  belonging  to  the  province  of  Ben^I, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Oriyaa.  On  the  west 
several  tributary  states  governed  by  na- 
1  princes,  which  are  peopled  by  Oriyas, 
Santals,  Sx.  These  are  as  numerous  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  BaUsore,  so 
that  there  are  about  one  miUion  eonla  de- 
pendent on  this  Society  for  religious  liritt 
and  influence.  From  its  liaUUty  to  inunda- 
tion, the  coimtry  is  not  much  inhabited  for 
three  or  four  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Be- 
yond this  low  tract  the  plains  arc  sufficiency 
elevated  for  security,  and  are  highly  cult^ 
vated  and  densely  populated.  Fartner  in- 
land the  country  becomes  mountainons, 
covered  in  part  by  forests,  where  are 
found  the  scattered  villages  of  the  Oriyaa, 
Santals,  and  Bhumijas.  "  Thwe  are,"  says 
Key.  0.  R.  Badieler,  whohasresidedseTW*! 
years  in  the  town  of  Balasore,  "  three  ver- 
nacular languages  spoken  by  the  inbahitaDta 
of  the  Balasore  district.  1.  TheOriya,oiM<rf' 
the  Hindoo  family  of  langwjges,  derived 
principally  from  the  Sanscrit.  This  is  spoken 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindoo  popnUtiw. 


2.  The  Hindostanee,  derired  principally  from 

the  Arabic  and  PerstBn,  and  spnken  bj  tbe 
Mohammedans.     3.  The  SanlaJ,  with  which 


The  Oriya  coDtaiDS  many  religions  and 
literary  worla,  some  trsDaUted  from  the 
Sanscrit,  and  others  original.  Most  of  the 
religions  twoke  are  poetical,  and  some  of 
them  possess  a  ereat  d^ree  of  literary 
merit.  Some  of  these  works  are  Tery  lai^, 
Uie  Pnranas  alone  coDsisting  of  1,600,000 
Unes  !  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  in  Oris- 
BB,  like  their  manners  and  customs,  is  similar 
to  that  of  mnltitudes  of  others  of  their  race. 
Caste  in  alt  its  ruinous  forma  bears  almost 
onlimited  sway  in  the  prorince.  They  wor- 
ship the  same  eods  and  observe  tbe  same 
rites  of  most  other  Hindoos,  and  are  eqoally 
ignorant  and  supeTBtitioue.  The  religious 
opinions  and  customs  of  the  Mohammedans 
are  based  on  the  Koran,  though  somewhat 
modiGcd  by  a  long  contact  with  heatlieniam. 
They  arc  great  bigots,  and  are  probably  more 
immoral  and  Ticioos  than  the  Hindoos. 

The  SantaU  it  is  supposed  were  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  coantry,  but  were  driven  to 
tbe  moontainooa  regions  by  the  Hindoos^ 
by  whom  they  were  conquered  in  some  re- 
moteperiod.  They  inrariaoly  liveiDthehilly 
jnngle.  They  snbflist  mostly  by  selling 
wood,  coal,  and  leaves  to  their  neighbors  ; 
but  tney  cultivate  the  soil  to  some  extent 
In  religion,  language,  manners  and  customs, 
they  are  very  different  from  the  Hindoos, 
and  are  much  lees  influenced  by  caste.  The 
sun  ia  the  chief  object  of  their  worship, 
which  they  believe  is  God,  and  to  which 
they  sacrifice  goata  and  chickens,  at  the 
same  time  repeating  a  prayer  composed  for 
such  occasions.  The  departed  ^irila  of 
tiieir  fitbers  are  sometimes  adored,  and  they 
arc  accustomed  to  worship  their  bullocks 
annually.  This  is  done  out  of  gratitude  to 
tbe  animals  for  bearing  burdens  during  the 
year.  These  people  are  without  a  r«^;nlar 
priesthood,  temples,  and  a  systematic  re- 
ligion. The  master  of  a  family  officiates  as 
its  priest,  performing  the  cuBtomary  rites 
either  in  the  house  or  under  a  tree. 

Tbe  Santals  say  their  race  originated  from 
two  ducks'  eggs  ;  but  their  more  immediate 
origin  is  attri^ted  to  a  dmnken  and  inccst- 
uons  intercourse,  something  like  that  of  Lot 
with  his  daughters.  Strong  drinks,  music 
and  dancing  are  among  t^eir  bvorite  enjoy- 
ments.  They  are,  howevor^a mild  and  bof- 
fensive  people.  Unlike  the  Hindoos,  they  do 
DOt  bum  their  dead,  bat  liury  them.  iVir 
complexion  ia  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  the 
AJricauB,  but  their  Wr  ia  straight.-  A  few 
onl  songs  and  traditions  constitute  their 
literatare,  but  they  have  no  written  language 
except  that  recently  furnished  by  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Sodety.  and 
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which  none  but  a  few  whp  have  been  taught 
in  tbe  mission  school  can  read.  The  lan- 
guage sounds  very  sweet  and  musical  when 
spoken,  and  is  remarkably  regular,  consider- 
ing it  has  never  been  cultivated.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  is  very  barren  in  theological 
terms.  The  women  mingle  with  the  men  in 
their  labors  and  recreations,  seem  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  them,  and  are  divested  of 
the  squeamishness  of  tbe  Hindoo  females. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  the 
Santals  usually  many.  The  ceremony  is 
very  simple  and  performed  as  follows  :  The 
man  puts  some  piunt  on  the  bride's  head, 
and  she  in  return  confesses  herself  his  wife 
by  putting  oil  on  bis  head. 

The  Bfwmija*  are  next  in  importance  to 
the  Santals.  They  are  described  by  Hev. 
Mr.  Bacfaeler  as  "a  similar  people,  occupy- 
ing the  same  portion  of  the  district,  speak- 
ing a  language  strongly  resembling  the  San- 
tal,  and,  in  most  particolaH,  differing  little 
from  them.    They  are  consideraUy  less  nn- 

IB  than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable 

missionary  effort  among  them  also 
would  be  eminently  sucoessfuJ,  could  they 
be  brought  under  religious  influence.  There 
are  small  portions  of  other  tribes  scattered 
among  those  already  mentioned,  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  a  pai~ 
ticolar  description  necessaiy." 

"  The  complexion  of  these  different  races 
ies  from  a  dark  copper  color  to  black. 
Those  whose  occupation  is  mostly  witjiin 
doors  are  rather  lighter  than  those  more  ex- 
posed. The  hill  tribes  are  daHier  than  the 
people  of  the  plains.  The  hair  is  straight 
and  black,  and  worn  long  both  by  men  and 
The  eyes  are  black,  the  Ups  thin, 
nose  prominent,  foreheads  elevated,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  predominating.  They 
have  an  intellectual  cast    of  countenance, 

id  are  rather  good-looking  than  otherwise.'' 

OROOMIAH:  A  city  of  Persia,  the  an- 


plain,  the  seat  of  the  Mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  to  the  Nestorians.  On  this  plain 
there  aro  about  300  villages,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Nestorians,  of  whom  there  are  about 
20.000  in  Oroomiah.    (See  Aeitortan*.) 

OSHUNGA:  Station  of  tbe  American 
Board  in  West  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon  river. 

OTAWAO :  A  sUtioa  of  the  Chnr«b  ir»- 
sionary  Society,  near  the  Wupa  river,  in 
New  Zealand. 

OTAHEITE:  Same  as  TahUL  (See  SmOh 
Sea  btaadt.) 

OZYUNGA :  A  station  of  the  Americui 
Board  at  the  month  of  the  Gaboon  river. 
West  Africa. 

FAARL:  Station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  Sontii  Africa,  65  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Town.  |j 


PACALTSDOEP— PARSEEIBU. 


PACALTSDOUP:  Station  of  the  London 
Missionsr;  Society  in  South  Africa,  245 
miles  e»8t  of  C«pe  Town. 

PAGO-PAGO  :  A  sUtion  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Tutuila, 
one  of  the  Samoan  eroap. 

PAOAN:  A  heathen,  a  Gentile,  an  idola- 
tor.  This  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  adhered 
to  idolatry  after  Christianity  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  cities.  So  heathen  signi&eB 
the  inhabitants  of  a  b«aA  or  woods,  and 
Kaffre,  in  Arabic,  slKDifies  the  inhabitants  of 
a  hut  or  cottage,  and  one  that  docs  no'  ~~ 
ceire  Mohammedanism. 

PAGODA :  A  house  of  idols.  In  India, 
a  temple  in  which  idols  are  worshiped.  It ' 
likewise  applied  to  an  image  of  some  sup- 
posed deitr.  Also  a  gold  or  eil»er  coin  cur- 
rent in  itindostan,  varying  in  value  from 
81,75  to  «2. 

PAIHIA:  Aatation  of  the  Chnrch  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand,    on 
south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

PALLAM:  A  station  of  the  Chnrch  Ms- 
sionary  Society  in  India. 

PALAMCOTTAH:  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  In  the  Tinnerolly 
District,  India. 

PALANKEEN,  or  PALANQUIN:  A  coy. 
ered  carriage  used  in  India,  China,  £c., 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  me:^  and  in  which 
a  single  person  is  conveyed  from  place  to 
place. 

PANNEITILEI:  A  staUon  of  the  Chnrch 
Missionnry  Society  in  India. 

PANTURA :  A  village  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  Ceylon,  a  station 
of  the  Church  Missionaij  Society. 

PANTHEISM:  The  doctrine  that  the 
Universe  is  God. 

PANEIVADALI:  AstationofthoChurch 
Missionary  Society,  India. 

PANDITERIPO :  A  parish  in  the  Jaf&ia 
district  of  Ceylon,  9  miles  north-west  of 
Jaffiiapatam,  where  is  a  station  of  the  Am- 
erican Board. 

PAPENO  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  Tahiti,  in  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

PAPAOA ;  A  atation  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  in 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

PAPEETE:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti, 
in  the  South  Sea. 

PAPARA:  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Socie^  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PAPEURIRI :  A  station  of  the  London 
MissionaiT  Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PAPETOAI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  Eimeo,  South  Sea. 

PARK  mLL :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

PARAMARIBO :  A  considerable  town. 


situated  at  the  month  of  the  Surinam  river. 
Population  18,000  or  20,000.  A  station  <^ 
the  Moravians. 

PARSEEISM:  The  Parsces  are  a  some- 
what numerous  and  inflnential  sect  in  Bia- 
dostan,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  tin 
country,  and  also  in  Persia.  In  Bombay  asd 
vicinity  they  are  estimated  at  about  T'5,00IX 
Their  sacred  writings,  or  scriptures,  arc  con- 
tained in  the  Zand-Ava.sta,  or  Zand  Word, 
which,  however,  the  missionaries  have  never 
found  in  a  collected  form  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pareees.  The  Zand-Avasta  consists  of  seve- 
ral parts,  as  the  Vandidad,  which  professes 
to  report  the  result  of  an  interview  of  Zo- 
roaster, the  alleged  founder  of  the  sect, 
with  Hormozd,  the  soprcme  object  of  wor- 
ship, the  Tacna  and  Tispard,  which  are  in- 
terspersed with  the  Vandidad,  and  rented 
along  with  it  during  the  celebration  of  the 
most  extended  service ;  the  Kbnrdah  Avasta, 
or  minor  liturgy ;  the  Tacts,  and  other  de- 
tached pieces. 

The  Zand-Avasta  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
who  is  sud  to  have  lived  about  500  years 
before  Christ;  but  the  testimoniee  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  epoch  of  Zoroaster 
are  very  conflicting ;  and  besides,  there  is 
no  proof  of  even  the  existence  of  the  Zand 
writings  till  long  after  the  above  period,  and 
much  less  is  there  evidence  that  they  were 
written  by  such  a  person.  Learned  Euro- 
peans of  every  shade  of  belief  agre«  in  pro- 
nouncii^  the  Zand-Avasta  a  spurious  work. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  "  prince  and  pioneer  of 
modem  orientalists,"  says  it  contains  noth- 
ing which  corresponds  with  the  character  of 
~  philosopher  and  a  Ic^slator,  and  adds,  that 

either  Zoroaster  had  not  common  sense,  or 
be  did  not  write  the  book  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  him."  Not  only  is  it  believed  to  be 
a  spurious  worii,  but  a  production  of  com- 
~~>rative1y  modern  times,  and  probabl;  of 

iraian  origin. 

According  to  the  Zand-Avasta  there  are 
two  deities,  Hormazd  and  Ahiram,  the  for- 
mer the  author  of  good,  and  the  latter  tho 
author  of  evil,  but  both  of  these  are  regard- 
ed as  derived  beings,  coetaneously  produced 
by  Time.  Writers  on  this  subject  have  traced 
a  striking  resemblance  between  this  theory 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Manicheans,  who  also 
ascribed  good  and  evil  to  two  distinct  crea~ 
tors,  corresponding  somewhat  in  name  to 
thoso  of  the  Farsues,  and  henco  it  is  twlieved 
that  the  tatter  derived  their  notions^  in  fait 
at  least,  from  that  heretical  sect. 

The  Parsees  are  IdolatorSj  worshiping  not  ■ 

erely  the  good  and  evil  deities,  haX.  almost 
every  thing  that  is  named  in  heaven  and 
earth.  The  learned  Dr.  Wiiaoo,  long  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Bom- 
bay, makes  a  literal  translation  of  one  seo 
tion  of  the  Parsee  ecripttnts,  in  which  the 
devotee  is  taught  to  say,  "I  worship  Hor- 


mazd,  tbe  pure,  muter  of  puritj.  I  wot- 
Bhip  Zoroaster,  the  pure,  master  of  purity. 
I  worship  the  whole  hodj  of  Eonnazd.  I 
worship  all  the  lung  existeaces  (the  bein^ 
which  ate  to  exist  12,000  jears. )  I  worship 
all  the  pure  celestiaj  tmd  terreHtrial  Izada 
(ai^ls.)  I  worship  all  the  fouuttuns  of 
water,  flowing  and  stationary.  I  worship 
alt  the  trees,  and  the  trunks,  and  lofty 
branches,  and  fruit.  I  worship  the  whole 
earth.  I  worship  the  whole  heaven.  I  wor- 
ship all  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sno.  I 
worship  the  primeval  lights.  I  worship  all 
the  animals,  both  aqunttc  and  terrDoe.  I 
worship  all  the  mountaina,  the  puret;  plea- 
surable.   I  worship  all  the  Sres." 

These  are  a  few  from  the  long  catalogue 
of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate  which  the 
Parsees  are  taught  to  worship.  These  ob- 
jects are  so  jumbled  together  and  confound- 
ed as  to  produce  the  utmost  distraction  and 
degradation  in  the  mind  of  the  woiehiper. 
"  Thus,"  Dr.  Wilson  remarka,  "he  at  one 
moment  calls  upon  Eormazd,  at  the  next 
upon  his  own  ghost ;  at  one  moment  on  an 
archangel,  at  the  next  on  a  sturdy  bull ;  at 
one  time  on  the  brilliant  sun,  the  next  on  a 
blazing  tire  ;  at  one  moment  on  a  lofty  and 
atnpendous  mountain,  the  nexton  a  darksome 
cave ;  at  one  moment  on  the  ocean,  at  the 
next  on  a  well  or  spring,  &c."  Not  only  are 
all  distinctions  among  the  difFerent  objects 
of  worship  referred  to  in  the  liturgical  and 
doctrinal  works  of  the  Parsees  levelled,  by 
being  confounded  together  in  the  most 
strange  and  unnatural  associations,  but  the 
some  result  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  different  objects  of  worship  of  what- 
ever nature,  have  applied  to  them  the  same 
terras  expressive  of  respect,  of  worship,  of 
supplication,  praise,  exaltation,  revereni^, 
glory,  and  benediction.  It  has  been  clearly 
Ascertained  that  the  tenns  and  objects  of 
vorship  which  have  been  ^von  as  specimens, 
are  used  by  the  Parsees,  not  to  express  civil, 
but  religious  respect  and  honor,  and  further, 
that  they  are  used  not  with  levity  and  indi- 
ference,  but  in  the  most  solentn  forms  of  de- 
TOtJon  which  they  possess.  Another  singular 
fact  is,  that  the  service  of  tho  inferior  objects 
occupies 'more  space  in  the  hooks  of  tho  Par- 
sees,  than  that  of  the  more  exalted  andcom- 
tpanding  objects.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  Parsees,  worshiping  as  they  do  "gods 
tnany  and  lords  many,"  are  polythcists  in 
the  most  literal  and  degrading  sense. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  number  and 
character  of  the  objects  v>ortkiped  by  the 
Parsees,  that  their  ideas  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  guilt,  of  tho  method  of  salvation, 
and  of  a  future  state,  oannot  be  even  an 
proximation  to  tho  scripture  doctrine 
these  subjects.  They  do,  indeed,  like  all 
idolators,  believe  in  something  called 
guilt,  and  in  ecaae  method  of  expiation ;  '    ' 
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how  low  and  corrupting  is  that  belief,  and 
how  shocking  and  disgusting  the  services 
and  sacrifices  oQered  for  the  souL  The 
teachings  of  the  Zand-Avasta  on  these  sub- 
jects occupy  a  targe  space,  and  cannot  be 
quoted  here,  but  tney  are  alluded  to  with 
sufficient  distinctness  by  Dr.  Wilson,  when 
he  says,  "  The  religious  war  with,  and  re- 
lentless destruction  of  vermin  ;  the  mending 
of  holes  formed  in  tho  earth,  through  which 
th^  devils  are  supposed  to  emerge  from  hell ; 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry  flame  with  grease 
and  fat  and  sweet  smelling  odors  ;  the  mut- 
toring  and  sputtering  of  prayers  and  praises 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  t«  every  object  that 
exists;  the  disposal  of  corpses  so  as  to  pot- 
lute  tho  atmospliore  rather  than  the  eaiih  ; 
the  solemn  lUneral  of  bones  and  bur  and 
nails;  the  drinking  and  sipping  of  cow's 
urine  at  mom  and  eve  as  if  it  were  the  very 
elixir  of  immortality ;  the  scrubbing  and 
rubbing  of  the  body  with  various  ablutions 
for  the  expulsion  of  devils  ;  the  frightening 
and  driving  away  of  demons  by  noises  ;  the 
introduction  of  dogs  to  survey  the  hodiea  of 
the  deceased  and  to  prognosticate  and  guard 
them  from  the  assaults  of  Satan ;  and  many 
other  practices  said  to  be  enjoined  by  divine 
authority  and  to  be  good  and  virtuous  ac- 
tions,  do  not  certunly  commend  themselves 
to  the  reason  of  many  of  those  with  whom 
tyrant  custom  compels  their  observance." 

The  earth,  Are,  water,  dogs,  and  some 
other  objects  are  deemed  peculiarly  sacred ; 
and  hence  the 'severe  penalties  attached  to 
tho  pollution  or  injury  of  either  of  these  ob- 
jects. Thus,  for  instance,  a  person  who 
strikes  a  water  dog  is  treated  to  10,000 
stripes;  and  he  must  by  way  of  atonement 
carry  10,000  bundles  or  dry  and  the  same 
quantjty  of  soft  wood,  to  the  flres  of  Hoi^ 
mazd.  He  must  furnish  10,000  baraams 
(trees),  and  10,000  zors  of  pure  hom  (a  kind 
of  tree;  and  iU  juice.  He  must  kiU  10,000 
reptjles  that  creep  on  their  bellies,  10,000 
reptiles  in  the  form  of  a  dc^,  10,000  turtles, 
10,00ahind  frogs,  10,000  water  frogs,  10,000 
ants  which'  drag  the  grain,  10,000  stinging 
ants,  10,000  blood  suckers,  and  10,000  sting- 
ing flies ;  and  he  must  take  out  10,000  im- 
pure stones  from  the  ground.  And  these 
are  only  a  part  of.  the  penalty. 

So  numerous  and  confused  are  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  soperstltions,  and  penal  regula- 
tions of  the  Poraees,  that  to  illustrate  Uicm 
all  would  require  a  volume.  They  are  in 
general  but  little  acquainted  with  their  sa- 
cred writings,  except  by  tradition  and  as  in- 
ferred from  actual  observances,  though  some 
of  them  aie  quite  intelligent,  and  able  to  de- 
fend their  system  with  a  show  of  learning 
and  ingenuity.  An  American  missionary  at 
Bombay  says  of  the  Farseea, ''  They  yield  in 
energy  and  influence  to  none.  They  are 
more  ready  than  any  other  class  to  adopt 
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Baropean  costoms  and  opinions,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  ipeak  and  write  toe  English 
hnguage  with  facility.  They  h«Te  eerenl 
fine  temples  in  Bombay,  and  at  the  time  of 
sanrise  and  sunset  they  may  be  seen  reading 
and  repeating  their  prayers,  and  addressii^ 
their  worship  to  tlie  nun  and  to  the  sea.  But 
they  are  much  less  of  a  religions  people  than 
the  Hindoos.  They  are  indeed  xealous  for 
their  religion,  but  are  most  ignorant  of  what 
it  really  is,  and  their  seal  apparently  arifes 
rather  from  a  sectional,  national  feeling, 
than  from  their  being  imbued  with  any  ; 
ligious  principle.  They  pride  themselves 
being  Parsees,  and  they  are  ready  to  defend 
Parseeism,  whatever  it  may  be.  Among 
them  are  found  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
Christianity,  who  are  familiar  wi«i  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  oppoeers,  and  who  manifest 
no  little  zeal  in  disseminating  their  infidel 
views.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  ] 
this  purpose." — Bev.  E.  D.  Moohc. 

PARIS  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY:  This  society  was  formed  in  1822, 
under  the  title  of  "Socitit^  des  Missions 
Evangeliques  de  Paris."  A  meeting  v 
held  for  the  purpose  at  the  house  of  S.  V, 
Wilder,  Esq.,  an  American  merchant,  then 
residing  in  Paris,  which  was  attended  by  the 
presidents  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Consistories ;  by  other  pastors,  with  lay 
members  of  the  two  churches;  bpr  va'  " 
foreign  Protestants,  theu  in  Pans,  ai 
whom  were  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Rev. 
Wilson,  and  Rev.  Jonas  King,  andbyMt 
Cook  and  Croggon,  Wesleyan  missionaries 
then  in  France.  One  object  of  the  So- 
ciety was  declared  to  be,  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  through  the  press,  as  to  the 
character  and  importance  of  the  different 
missions  of  Protestant  Christians  among  the 
heathen ;  and  another,  to  establish  an  insti- 
'  tution  for  young  persons  recommended  by 
the  difierent  missionary  societies,  to  whom 
it  might  be  necessary  to  Study  some  of  the 
Oriental  languages. 

Bev.  Jonas  £ng,  being  then  in  Paris,  and 
having  received  an  invitation  fi-om  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisk,  after  the  death  of  his  associate.  Rev. 
Mr.  JParsong,  to  join  him  in  the  mission  to 
the  Holy  Land,  the  new  society  assumed,  for 
a  given  period,  his  support.  The  committee 
issued  an  address,  setting  forth  the  object 
of  the  society,  and  soliciting  contributions. 
They  i^ao  established  the  Monthly  Concert 
of  Prayer, 

Subsequentlv,  this  society  directed  all  its 
efforts  to  Southern  Africa,  where  their  mis- 
rions  have  been  very  enorsetically  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  to  the  present  time. 
They  have  thirteen  stations,  among  several 
different  tribes,  with  fourteen  missionaries, 
and  a  lai^  number  of  native  assistants,  and 
about  thirteen  hundred  communicants,  (See 
Soulhern  J/rica.) 


FA3DMALIE :  A  station  of  the  Hadmi 
mission  in  Southern  HindostaD,  under  Uh 
care  of  the  American  Board. 

PASHA:  In  the  Xmiish  dominions,  a 
viceroy,  governor,  or  commander. 

PASHALIC:  Tie  jurisdiction  of  a  Pasta. 

PATNA :  a  city  of  much  importance  in 
the  presidency  of  Bew^,  on  the  sooth  nde 
of  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  north-wett 
of  Calcutta.  The  population  la  estinuted  at 
nearly  400,000.  WiUun  the  walU,  tite  d^ 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  len^ 
by  throc^ourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  bW 
its  suburbs  extend  nine  miles  along  ttie 
banks  of  the  river,  and  two  miles  ialasd. 
The  English  Baptists  commencod  a  miesica 
here  in  ISU. 

PATEA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand. 

PATRIARCH:  In  the  Onent»l  chmvhes, 
a  dignitaiy  superior  to  the  order  of  uvfa- 
bishops. 

PATRIARCHATE:  The  offloe  or  joria- 
diction  of  a  patriarch. 

PAUMOTU :  A  group,  consisting  of  a 
lai^  number  of  low,  'small  islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  between  17°  and  23"  S.  lati- 
tude, and  139°  and  145°  W.  longitade. 
They  have  been  called  bv  several  names,  as 
The  Ubyrinth,  Peari  Islands,  Palliaee  Is- 
lands, Dangerous  Archipelago. 

PEDANG:  A  Dutdi  sctticment  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Camphor,  bemoin, 
and  pepper,  and  a  considerable  quantitr  of 
gold  from  the  interior  are  collected  bne, 
and  sent  to  Batavia.  It  is  a  station  of  Uts 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

PEELTON:  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  amons  the  Kaffrea  in  Soati) 
Africa,  destroyed  by  tte  Kaflre  war, 

PEBIAKURA:  A  station  of  the  Weeleja* 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  north-wcet  mde 
of  Waikato  harbor.  New  Zealand. 

PEKING:  TheNorthern Capital ofChina. 
the  residence  of  the  imperial  conrt,  eitoated 
In  the  Chihli  province,  in  Ut.  39"  54'  N..  and 
long.  116°  27'  E.     (See  China.) 

PELLA:  A  station  of  the  Rhenish  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  Little  Namaqna,  South  Africa. 

PERIACOOLUM;  AstaUonof  the  Ameri- 
n  Board,  belonging  to  the  Madras  nussion, 

Southern  Hindostan. 

PHILIPOLIS:  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  In  South  Africa,  among 
the  Bosjesmans,  on  the  north  aide  of  Cradock 
lUver,  with  out-stations. 

PHILIPTON:  The  principal  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  Kat 
Kver,  South  Africa, 

PIETERMAURITZBPRG:  ADntdi  set- 
tlement, near  Port  Natal,  Sonthem  Africa. 

PILGRIMAGIE:  A  journey  to  someplace 
deemed  sacred,  undertaken  with  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  the  place  or  tbe  relics 
~-  other  sacred  things  niuch  it  contains. 


PINE  BmOB-rEBSUrrEBIAN  BOARD. 


PIKE  RTDGB:  A  sUtion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  amot^  the  Choctaw  Indi&nn. 

PIPLEE;  A  short  distance  from  Pooree, 
in  BindoGtan,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Bav 
of  Ben^l.  a  place  throngh  which 
the  pilgrims  pass  in  their  animal  jonnejs 
to  the  f^reat  Jugcemaut  festival.  1^  Gene- 
ral Baptists  of  Bngland  eetablishedi 
there  in  1847. 

PIRIB:  StetioD  of  the  Free  Chinch  of 
Scotland  in  South  AMca,  about  20  miles 
Bast  of  BurnshilL 

PLAATBERa ;  A  sUtion  of  the  Wesley- 
ans  in  the  Natal  District,  SonUi  A&ick. 

POINT  PEDRO :  The  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Cejlon,  in  lat.  9°  48'  N.,  and 
long.  80"  T  E.    A  station  of  the  'WeBleyans. 

POINT  VENUS:  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Societv.  on  Tahiti. 

POLYNESIA:  The  Many  Ittea,-  a 
'   Ttgioely  applied  to  nomorons  Kroopo  of  Is- 
lands in  tne  Pacific  Ocein.     (See  Sandvich 
MandM,  South  Sea  blandt,  &c.) 

POMTIANAK:  A  Dutch  possession  o 
the  west  coast  o(  Borneo,  12  miles  froi 
ttie  mouth  of  the  Pontiana  river,  for  som 
time  a  station  of  the  American  Board. ' 

POOHACOOTBE:  A  Urge  vilUge,  about 
50  miles  north-east  from  Madan,  within  the 
territory  of  the  Tondiman  rajah.  The  sta- 
tion w|Ui  transferred  to  the  American  Board 
in  1845,  by  the  Indian  Church  ftTissionary 
Society  of  Madras. 

POOTHAOOTTAH :  A  town  of  Soathem 
Hindostan,  &5  miles  north-east  from  Madnra. 
Population,  10,000.  The  mission  of  the 
American  Board  at  Madras  had  a  station 
here,  but  transferred  it  to  Madura  in  1845. 
In  1848  it  waa  reliujniriied,  owing  to  its 
distance,  and  tlie  inconvenience  of  superin- 
tendini;  it. 

POONAH:  A  city  in  the  province  of 
Amngabad,  untU  1816  the  capital  of  the 
Hahratta  empire,  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
Qhanta,  100  from  Bombay,  and  75  from  the 
nearest  sea-coast.  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 

POOREE :  A  statJOQ  of  the  General  Bap- 
tjata  in  Orissa. 

PORT  ANTONIO:  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Jamaica,  W,  I. 

PORT-AU-PLATT:  A  station  of  tiie 
Wesleyans  in  Hayti. 

PORT  MORANTt  a  sUtion  of  the  Wes- 
leyans in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

PORT  NATAL:  (D'Urban,)  Uie  principal 
port  of  the  Natal  District,  South  Africa. 

PORT  REPUBLICAN:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Hayti. 

PORT  OF  SPAIN:  A  station  of  tlie 
United  Secession  Church  in  Trinidad. 

PORT  ELIZABETH:  Station  of  theLon- 
don  and  Wealeyan  Missionary  Societies  in 
Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society's  labors  at  this  station  are 


cluefly  directed  to  Iho  Fingoea,  a  cunsidera' 
ble  portion  of  this  tribe  Iiaving  lnxi\  for 
years  setUed  at  this  place.  There  is  also  an 
Eneliah  concTefntion  and  a  Sabbath-school. 

PORT  LOKKOH:  A  native  town  in  the 
Timneh  country,  about  40  miles  from  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  In 
point  of  population  and  geographical  location, 
it  is  a  highly  important  position.  It  is  the 
thoroughfare  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
is  psited  by  the  natives  of  various  countries 
to  the  eastward.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  the  Timneh  country. 

PORT  LOUIS:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,,  or  the  lale  of 
France.  It  is  the  principal  town  and  capital 
of  the  Island,  and  contams  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wiiole  population.  Its  population 
is  largely  Roman  Catholic,  and,  of  course, 
the  missionary  work  meets  witii  much  oppo- 
sition.   (See  Manriliut.) 

PRATTVILLEt  a  station  of  Uie  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  SHS- 
SI0N3. — The  foreign  missionaiy  work  was 
commenced  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  at  an  eariy  date.  The 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge 
ia  Scotland,  which  was  formed  in  1709,  es- 
Ublisl^ed  a  Board  of  correspondents  in  New 
York,  in  1741,  who  appointed  the  Rev.  Aza- 
riah  Horton,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  to  labor  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  on  Loi^  Island.*  His  labors 
extended  through  two  or  three  years,  though 
the  precise  limit  is  not  now  known.  Toe 
second  foreign  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  the  justly  celebrated  Da- 
vid Brainerd.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  of  Congr^tional  minis- 
ters, assembled  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  July  29, 
1742,  and  spent  about  a  year  at  an  Indian 
settlement  not  very  &r  from  Albany.  On 
June  12,  1744,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  then  meeting  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
labors  at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  on  the 
Susquchannah,  and  at  Cross-weeks,  near  the 
centi«  of  New  Jersey.  Alter  the  death  of 
David  Brainerd,  in  October  1747,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Brainerd,  a  member  of  the  same  Presbv- 
tcry,,who  labored  &ithfully  and  successfully 
among  the  Indians  for  many  years.  These 
three  first  missionaries  to  the  heathen  tribes 
in  this  hud,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
bytoriau  Church,  muntalned  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  parent  Society  in  Scotland, 
and  derived  a  portion  of  their  support  from 
that  country.    Both  Mr.  Horton  and  David 
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Bmitierd  received  aomething  like  two  hun- 
dred dollara  a  year  from  this  source.  But 
Joliii  BrnJDcrd  woa  supported  priocipsUj, 
if  not  wholly,  by  contributions  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  here.  In  1763,  the 
Synod  of  New  York  ordered  ■  collection 
to  be  made  in  all  their  churches  for  the  sup- 
port of  Indian  missiona,  allowing  Mr.  Bnin- 
erd  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds,  giving  the 
Bame  ainouDt  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
voting  Bixty-flTe  pounds  for  the  support  of 
&e  Rev.  Sampson  Occum,  a  native  Indian, 
K  niember  of  (he  Presbytery  of  Sufiblk, 
Long  Island,  and  at  that  time  a  misBionary 
among  the  Oneida  Indians.*  Three  years 
after  this,  in  1766,  (he  Rev.  Charles  Beatty 
EUid  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Duffield  performed  a 
mission,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  to  the  Indians  on  the  1 
kinRum  river  in  Ohio ;  and  their  report 
so  favorable  that  the  Synod  appointed  two 
others  to  labor  in  the  same  region.  But 
troubles  arising  between  the  Indiana  and  the 
frontier  inhabitautB,  this  mission  was  relin- 
Quished.  Afl«r  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Brainerd,  in  1780,  eo  many  changes  had  oc- 
curred among  the  Indians  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  other  cauees,  that 
the  foreign  missionary  work  was  to  "a  con- 
siderable degree  abandoned  for  several  years. 
It  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  the  year  1741  to  1780,  a  period 
of  nearly  '40  years,  during  which  time  at 
least  siK  faithful  ministers  had  labored 
the  Held,  besides  schoolmasters,  and  somc 
other  helpers.  In  the  year  1796,  the  for- 
eign missionary  work  was  resumed  id  the 
formation  of  the  "New  York  Missionary 
Society."  This  body  was  independent  of 
any  prcshyterial  supervision,  though  it  is 
believed  to  have  conaiatod  principally  of 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
considerable  amount  of  funds  was  collected, 
and  three  Indian  missions  were  establiahed, 
viz. :  among  the  Chickasaws,  the  Tuscaroraa, 
and  the  Seneeas.  In  the  following  year, 
1797,  the  "Northern  Missionary  Society" 
was  instituted.  This,  like  its  predeceaaor, 
WOE  an  independent  body,  though  composed 
in  part  of  Presbyterians.  By  this  Society, 
missions  to  the  Indian  tribes  were  prosecuted 
for  several  years.  But  in  the  year  1800,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
took  up  theworkof  foreign  missions  inaays- 
tematic  manner.  They  appointe'd  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chapman  as  a  misaionary  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  both  the  white 
inhabitants  and  the  Indian  tribes;  and  in  the 
year  1802,  the  General  Assembly's  standing 
committer  on  missions  addressed  a  cu*cular 
to  all  the  Presbyteries  under  their  care, 
urging  collections  for  the  support  of  missions, 
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,and  making  inqoiriea  for  Buitatde  candiditM 
to  be  employed.  In  the  next  year,  ISOJ.  a 
suitable  person  was  foiind.  The  Ber.  G'\iim 
Blackburn  offered  himself  for  the  work  ud 
a  mission  was  established  amoDg  the  Ctlt^ 
okee  Indians,  then  residii^  withm  tie 
chartered  limits  of  the  State  of  flto^ 
where  Mr,  Blackburn  prosecuted  hii  DUt- 
sionarj  labors  with  zeal,  actiTi(y,  utd 
devotedness,  for  eight  years,  wkii  ia 
health  failed,  and  he  was  coiksbvned  U 
leave  his  post.  The  standing  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  intended  to  hie 
prosecuted  this  mission,  but  did  not  gocccci 
in  finding  a  man  to  supply  the  place  d  Mr. 
Blackburn,  and  subsequently  (Ae  Ber.  1^. 
Kingsbury,  acting  under  the  American  Boird, 
established  himself  in  the  Cherokee  cwnliy, 
and  a  flourishing  mission  was  built  up. 

tlissions  among  the  Indians  were  prew- 
cu(«d  by  the  General  Assembly  inwiioae 
directions  from  1805  to  1818,  and  with  Mnu 
encouraging  results;  but  in  1818,  DKataM 
were  taken  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  Pm- 
byterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Aseodilii  < 
Reformed  Churches,  by  forming  one  inde- 
pendent Society,  aod  a  new  body  wu  Kcotd- 
ingly  formed,  called  "The  United  Foreip 
Miasionaiy  Society."  Thia  Society  wis  m 
active  operation  some  six  or  seven  yew^ 
and  all  the  existing  missionary  interests  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  were  merged  ii  it 
In  the  year  182G,'it  had  under  its  care  dim 
rnissiona,  embracing  60  male  and  fenuknui- 
siooaries,  250  children  and  youth  under  in- 
struction, mi  more  than  40  native  axtrab 
to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.*  About 
that  time  the  whole  work  waa  transferredto 
the  American  Board,  and  the  United  Foreigii 
Missionary  Society  ceased  its  operatloos. 

It  was  regretted  by  many  PresbyteiUBi 

that  the  church  of  their  preference  sbouU 

not  prosecute  foreign  missions  under  tb^ 

distinctive  name,  and  this  feeling  Ik- 

J  at  length  so  deep  that  in  the  mmitJi  of 

November,  1831,  the  Syiiod  of  Pitisbuipi 
formed  the  "Western  Foreign  MissionuT 
Society."  This  Society  wis  intended  to 
unite  the  eiror(a,  not  of  that  Sjiiod  atone, 
but  the  efforts  of  all  otheia  who  mi^t 
choose  to  unite  with  them-  Opentiims 
were  immediately  commenced  and  proee- 
cutwl  by  this  Society,  with  varied  succesi, 
for  six  years,  when,  in  June,  1837,  •  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  was  estobliabed  by  the 
Oenerel  Assembly,  to  which  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  subsequently 
transferred  all  tbeir  missioos  and  funds.— 

Rev.  J.  Q BEEN  LEAF. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  «» 
manner  in  which  this  Board  is  oijaiMcd, 
nd  the  prindploali 
re  conducted,  is  it 
Manual  of  Afiwioi 
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Thii  Bou-d  consists  of  eiity  mlnUUre, 
and  *B  manj  lawmen,  whose  tenn  of  office  is 
four  years.  lU  membcrt  are  appointed  by 
tbo  Ocneral  AsBemblj,  one-fourth  part  each 
year.  To  them  is  "  intnieted,  with  each  di- 
rections as  msy  from  time  to  time  be  given, 
the  supcrintendenbe  of  the  foreign  missionary 
operations  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  in 
tho  United  Stales  of  America ;"  and  they 
arc  required  to  "make  annually  to  the  Oen- 
«ml  Aisembly  a  report  of  their  proceedings ; 
and  submit  for  its  approval  such  plans  and 
meuures  as  may  be  deemed  oaeful  and  ne- 
ccseaiT."  The  Board  la,  therefore,  simply  a 
Standmg  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
,blj,  and  the  title  of  Committee  would  have 
more  clearly  indicated  its  relations  to  that 
venerable  court.  For  convenience  in  holding 
certain  real  estate  and  in  the  transaction  of 
some  kinds  of  business,  a  charter  has  been 
obtained  for  the  Board  under  a  general  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  same 
title  precisely  as  designated  by  the  OenenI 
Assemblv.  ''  7%«  Board  ofFureign  Mitxiant 

Lthe  h-abyterian  Church  in  tU  United 
la  of  America."  This  charter  is  not  a 
close  bat  an  open  one,  and  the  members  of 
the  incorporated  body  are  the  same  persons, 
and  no  others,  who  are  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  by  the  (3eneral  Assembly. 
The  Board  appoints  annually  an  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Eiecutive  Officers.  On 
these  devolves  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
missionary  work.  WeelclymeetJugs  are  held 
by  the  Committee,  at  which  every  thing 
lating  to  the  interests  of  the  missionary 
cause  at  home  and  abroad  may  be  brought 
under  consideration.  The  selection  of 
sionary  fields,  the  appointment  of  misi 
aries,  the  kinds  of  labor  in  each  country  and 
at  cadi  station,  the  measures  suitable  for 
promoting  an  interest  in  the  missionary 
work  among' the  churches  at  home,  receive 
continued  and  careful  attention.  Most  of 
these  are  matters  of  deep  importance.  They 
require  the  exercise  of  enlarged  views  and 
the  most  sober  judgment.  A  general 
qoaintanco  with  the  missionary  field,  and 
with  the  history  of  missions,  and  a  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  missionary  work  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board,  are  required  for  the 
proper  decision  of  questions  that  occur  from 
time  to  time.  An  application  for  funds  to 
build  a  missionary  cnapel,  or  a  reauest  for 
appointment  asamissionary  or  teacher,  may 
easily  bring  under  consideration  the  whole 
subject  of  the  best  method  of  expending 
raiseionaiT  funds,  in  view  both  of  the  exi- 
gences of  the  various  missions  and  the 
amount  of  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
Committee. 

The  appointment  ^  missionaries  is  one  of 

the  most  important  of  these  duties.     In 

makii^  appomtments  the  Committee  must 

rely  very  much  on  recomroendatious  of  pas- 
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tors,  instructors,  and  others.  They  are 
anxious  to  Send  forth  only. those  who  have 
been  called  to  this  work  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  As  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  this 
divine  call,  they  must  take  into  consideration 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  His  rep- 
utation for  piety,  prudence,  and  zeal,  lus 
talents  and  scholarship,  his  health  and  its 
adaptation  to  particular  climates,  arc  all  mat- 
ters of  great  moment.  Qualifications  of  a 
superior  class  are  greatly  to  be  desired ;  but 
men  of  respectable  talents,  with  good  jnde- 
mont  and  habits  of  industry  and  energy,  Sa 
under  the  control  of  humble,  loving,  and  de- 
voted piety,  may  be  very  useful  in  most  mis- 
sionary fields.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  send  out  men 
whose  qualificatjons  are  not  fully  equal,  to 
the  average  attainments  of  the  ministers  of 
the  churls  in  this  country.  A  rule  was 
adopted  by  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  that  no  ordaiued  min- 
ister should  be  sent  to  a  foreign  field,  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  his  Presbytery, 
This  places  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on 
the  qualifications  of  missionaries,  to  a  laim 
degree,  on  the  Presbyteries  ;  and  it  should 
go  far  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  men.  But 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  it  involves,  will. always  furnish 
presumptive  evidence  tnat  tho  brethren  who 
offer  as  volunteers  to  engage  in  it  are  men 
worthy  of  confidence  and  honor. 

The  missionaries  become  members  of  the 
Presbyteries  which  have  been  organiEed  in 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  and  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  are  transacted  as  is  usual 
these  church  courts.  With  these,  the 
Committee  do  not  interfere,  unless  by  Chris- 
tian counsel  at  the  request  of  tbo  missiona- 
ries. Financial  and  other  business  matters 
transacted  with  the  missionaries,  not  as 
Presbyteries,  buta#  missions  or  sub-commit- 
tees ;  and  as  a  general  rule  it  is  expedient 
to  leave  local  details  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  hands.  The  general  supervision  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  reserved  to 
the  Committee.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  devoted 
to  missionary  purposes.  Estimates  are  sent 
up,  embracing  the  various  kinds  of  work  in 
each  mission — the  sum  desired  for  the  sup- 
port of  missionaries  and  native  assistants, 
for  building  churches,  chapels,  or  school- 
houses,  for  schools,  for  the  press,  Jtc,  being 
ipsrately  stated.  In  forming  these  esti- 
mates, the  missions  proceed  upon  the  ex- 
penses of  the  preceding  year  as  a  basis,  with 
such  enlargement  or  diminution  as  may  be 
called  for  by  their  circumstances  and  proa- 
pects.  With  estimates  from  all  the  missions 
before  them,  the  Committee  then  apportion 
to  each  such  part  of  the  probable  receipts  of 
the  Board  as  the  wants  of  each  mission  ap- 
pear to  require.    The  probably  income  to 
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be  thna  spportioned  is  itself  a  mfttler  of  eS' 
timate,  founded  upon  the  income  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  hope  of  enlarged  con- 
tributiona  by  the  churchea  to  thia  cauae.  In 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  tniat  id  those 
financial  matters,  the  Committee  are  called 
to  exerciae  their  matureat  judgment  Errors 
or  mistakes  here  would  inToTve  the  whole 
work  in  eerioUB  difflcultiee.  Were  esperdi 
tures  to  beauthoriied  without  a  Btrict  regard 
to  tbe  probable  meana  of  payment,  a  debt 
would  soon  be  created,  em  barraa  sing  alike  to 

friends  at  home  and  to  the  niir"' '" 

abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  withhold  aid  which  is  urgently 
solicited,  and  which  the  churches  are  bo  well 
able  to  giTe. 

The  arrangemenle  of  the  Board  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  the  funds  commit- 
ted to  its  charge  for  the  misaionary  work, 
are  thoroughly  buaineaa-likeandaatiafactoiy. 
Every  donstion,  though  as  small  in  amount 
as  the  widow's  two  mttea,  can  be  traced  ii 
its  course  from  the  time  it  leaves  its  donor'_ 
hands,  and  for  every  dollar  expended  a  sat- 
ia&ctory  exhibit  can  be  shown — all  being  on 
record  in  books  kept  for  the  purpoae.  Vouch- 
era  are  preserved  for  all  moneya  expended. 
It  is  believed  that  nothing  baa  been  at 
any  time  lost  through  want  of  uprightoess 
or  fidelity.  Errors  of  judgment  there  may 
have  been,  and  a  consequent  injudicious  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  some  cases.  To  ac- 
knowledge this  ia  but  to  concede  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Officers  are  far 
from  being  infallible  in  judgment  But  itia 
no  amall  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  that  in 
twenty  years,  out  of  an  expenditure  amount- 
ing alt(^th3r  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  nothflig  has  been  lost  through 
want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  charged  with  its  disbursement.  The 
flirther  merit  of  economy,  in  the  adminiatra- 
tion  of  the  liindaof  the  Board  may  be  justly 
claimed,  and  ia  ahown,  amoi^  other  ways, 
by  the  low  per  centage  of  cost  for  executive 
services. 

In  the  transmiaaion  of  moneya  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  missionary  work  abroad,  diflfer- 
ent  meriiods  are  adopted  for  missions  in 
different  countries.  To  the  missions  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  a  large  amount  of  "  aup- 
pliea'' — various  ajticlas  of  clothing,  grocer- 
ies, books,  *c., — are  forwarded.  These  can 
be  purchased  at  much  lower  rates  in  our 
cities  than  in  the  Indian  country.  For  articles 
purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  mia- 
aionary  stations,  payments  are  commonly 
made  by  drafts  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  or 
Superintendent  of  the  miaaion  on  the  Trea- 
surer in  New  York.  In  the  African  miaslona, 
particularly  at  Corisco,  money  i«  less  conve- 
nient than  some  kinds  of  merchandiae,  and 
accordingly  supplies  are  aentfrom  this  coun- 
tiy.    To  the  miesions  in  India,  Siam,  and 


China,  snppUea  are  seldom  eent,  and  onlj 
when  ordeiisd  ;  and  money  ia  remitted,  com- 
monly by  letters  of  credit  The  Treiaurer 
goes  down  into  Wall  street,  and  engagM  i. 
tetter  of  credit  for,  say,  five  hundred  pomidB 
sterling  ;  on  which  letter,  billa  of  eichu^ 
may  be  drawn,  payable  in  London  at  four  or 
six  montha  afUr  s^ht  This  letter  of  cre^t 
is  forwarded  to  the  Treasutcr  of  the  miseioii, 
and  bills  are  aold  by  him  at  the  prevulinj 
rales.  The  purchaser  aenda  the  bill  to  Lou- 
don, where  it  arrives  in  some  five  or  aii 
mths  after  the  time  when  it  was  obtuned 
Wall  sb-eet,  and  four  or  six  montha  must 
still  elapse,  after  it  is  presented  for  accept- 
ance by  the  parties  on  whom  it  is  dnwn,  be- 
fore it  becomes  payable  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Board,  making  altogether  ten  or  twelve 
months  from  its  i^te  in  New  York.  As  Ike 
Board  must  in  due  time  pay  thia  draft,  it  has 
been  the  good  practice  of  Wie  Committee  to 
authorize,  at  the  time  of  engaging  the  letter 
of  credit,  the  inrestmcnt  upon  ample  aecwi- 
ties  of  money  bearing  interest,  bo  as  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  not  being  prepared  to  take  >l 
up  when  it  becomes  due,  in  this  way,  not 
only  ia  safety  secuicd,  but  the  interest  gained 
the  meantime  on  the  money  invested 
'ee  to  reduce  the  coat  of  the  hill,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  re- 
mitting funds  to  the  missions.  When  the 
fluctuations  of  commerce,  war,  or  any  other 
uiuse  render  it  difBcuIt  to  sell  bills  of  ex- 
change in  India  or  China,  it  then  becomes 
lecesaary  to  send  out  silver.  This  mult  be 
bought,  Bometimcs  at  a  premium,  and  it  it 
subject  to  expense  for  freight  and  insorance, 
while  on  the  voyage  itia  earning  no  interest; 
that  this  kind  of  remittance  is  seldom  a 
desirable  one. 
The  business  of  the  Board  is  transacted 
ainly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thia  city 
has  become  the  chief  foreign  port  of  the 
country,  and  possesses  many  advantages  Ibr 
sending  forth  missionaries,  remitting  funds, 
and  foreign  correspondence.  No  ouier  city 
in  this  conntry  affords  equal  fseiiities  for 
these  purposes.  The  decision  to  eatablieh 
the  bnsiness  head-quai-ters  of  the  Board  in 
..  .  city  was  therefore  a  measure  of  obvion* 
propriety.  Almost  the  only  drawback  to  the 
desirablenesa  of  this  location  grows  out  of 
the  great  cost  of  living  in  New  York.  This 
renders  a  somewhat  large  outlay  necessary 
for  the  saUries  of  the  Executive  Officers. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Board,  however,  bis 
thus  far  at  no  time  equalled  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  for  their  support. 

The  missions  of  the  Board  are  eight  in 
number,  viz. :  to  North  American  Jnaiant; 
Wegtem  Africa;  India;  Siam;  China; 
Iev>i;  and  Papal  E^lpx.  The  followu* 
iummary  view  will  exhibit  the  progress  and 
present  condition  of  these  missions,  as  ttay 
appear  in  the  Eeport  for  18H: 
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For  offices,  the  liberality  of  a  few  friends. 
in  addition  to  the  collectlona  made  in  some 
of  the  churches  in  1842,  has  provided  the 
Mission  House,  in  Centre  street.  The  place 
at  first  occupied  as  an  office  was  a  room  in 
the  Brick  Church  Chapel,  in  partnership 
■with  another  benevolent  institution.  This 
was  soon  fonnd  to  be  quite  too  confined  a 
place,  and  two  rooms  were  taken  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  building  at  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Murray  street.  The  growing 
business  of  the  Board  aid  the  inconvenience 
of  these  rooms  led  to  another  chaiun),  and  a 
wt  of  a  honao  was  rented  in  City  Ilall 
Place,  where  the  office  was  held  for  somo 
Tcan.    These  rooms,  howoror,  were  not 


well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  the 
plan  of  renting  an  office  was  found  to  be  ex- 
pensive, and  attended  with  the  risk  of  chan^ 
and  other  serious  inconTeniences.  It  is 
therefore  a  most  happy  thing  that  a  house 
conveniently  situated,  well  lighted,  snffi- 
ciently  large,  and  planned  for  Its  special  nso, 
is  now  owned  by  the  Board.  Its  offices  are 
rent-free,  and  arc  better  suited  to  its  pur- 
poses than  rented  rooms  at  almgst  any  cost. 
In  the  Mission  House,  besides  the  Trea- 
surer's and  Secretaries'  offices^  there  are 
apartments  for  packing  and  storiDg  goods  to 
be  sent  to  tho  missions.  These  occupy  the 
basement  story.  When  several  missionary 
bmilies  an>   about  to   sail,  th^   tniiJu, 
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boxes,  parcelfl,  articles  of  furniture,  Ac.,  fill 
up  these  apartments,  oiton  to  an  uacomfort- 
able  degree ;  and  both  the  economy  and  the 
convenience  of  these  rooms  become  quite 
apparent.  To  rent  suitable  places  for  such 
purposes,  when  missionaries  are  preparing  to 
«mbark,  would  always  be  attended  r"^'' 
'  much.ezpeuse,Bnd  might  often  befound 
practicable. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  the  MuBeum,  in 
third  storj,  contain  a  rare  variety  of  idol 
Kods  and  goddesses,  from  India,  Siam,  China, 
Africa,  and  other  heathen  countries,  besides 
numerous  other  objects  of  interest.  This 
collection  is  graduallj  increasing  in  extent 
and  value,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
friends  of  missions.  Visitors  are  admitted 
at  uy  time,  on  application  to  the  ofBcera  or 
clerks  in  the  House. 

A  large  room  is  occupied  by  the  Library- 
The  books  here  collected  number  about  2000 
Tolumes,  mostly  relating  directly  or  ii 
rectly  to  the  work  of  missons.  Thej 
elude  numerous  transiationa  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  of 
foreign  languages,  Reports  and  periodicals 
of  missionary  institutions,  inbound  TOlumes, 
memoirs  of  missionaries,  works  on  the  In- 
dians, on  Africa,  India,  China,  Ac.  They 
form  a  collection  of  Tery  considerable  value, 
and  one  which  should  be  gradually  enlaiged. 
A  number  of  works  by  Chinese  authors 
occupy  a  recess  in  the  eame  room.  This  is 
prolmbly  the  only  library  of  the  kind  in 
this  country.  It  consists  of  about  1000  vol- 
nmes,  of  which  400  are  but  one  work,  "  The 
Twenty-Four  Histories  ;"  and  another  worii, 
"A  UniTersal  Encycbpiedia,"  with  map^ 
diagrams,  and  slcetchea,  extends  to  120  vol- 
umes. ''  Th»  Five  Classics"  number  104 
volumes,  and  a  second  series,  under  a 
lar  title,  contains  22  volumes.  These  a 
in  octavo,  as  are  works  on  botany,  descrip- 
tions of  particular  districts,  accounts 
Icings  and  emperors,  dictionaries,  Ac, 
sides  some  worits  of  smaller  size- 
whole  collection  gives  a  striking  view  of  the 
extent  of  Chinese  literature,  and  makes  one 
sigh  over  the  strange  language  which  ren- 
ders its  stores  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 
Yet  for  reference  these  volumes  may  prove 
of  creat  service.  They  were  collected  by 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Olyphant,  a  merchant 
in  the  China  trade,  for  some  years  a  most 
valued  member  of  tne  Executive  Committee  ; 
and  by  his  characteristic  liberality  ther  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  Mission  House  Library. 
In  other  rooms  are  kept  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  letters  received  at  the  missionary 
office.  These  "are  arranged  according  to  date. 
All  from  correspondents  in  this  country  are 
classified  under  Domestic,  and  those  from 
the  missionaries  are  placed  under  the  head 
of  the  Missions.  Thus,  the  volume  labeled, 
"  Domestio— January  to  June,  1853,"   in- 


cludes tbe  home  letters  received  in  those 
months  ;  and  the  volumes  labeled,  "India 
Letters,  Lodiana,  1847-51,"  contains  the  IM- 
ters  from  the  Lodiana  Mission  in  that  tine. 
Each  volume  has  an  index,  making  rererrow 
easy.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  of  tiicM 
thick  volumes,  and  each  year  steadily  in- 
creases the  number.  In  addition  to  theie 
are  many  volumes  oonsisting  eiclosively  of 
letters  relating  to  the  Missionary  Chronide, 
formerly  published,  and  te  the  Forei|n  )lG^ 
sionary.  The  copies  of  letters  sent  from  Hi 
ofSce  fill  several  volumes  more.  And  &t 
Treasurer's  books  of  account,  of  varimit 
kinds,  form  still  another  class,  second  to 
none  in  their  importance.  A  copy  of  tnrj 
letter  with  remittances  of  money  to  the  mls- 

.  and  every  letter  containing  remittsncM 
from  the  churches  or  individuals  to  the  trei' 

will  be  found  among  these  volnmes. 

1  Receipts  o(  the  Board,  and  of  Ibe 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  (de- 
ducting the  grants  of  the  Bible  and  Tnel 
Societies,  and  the  appropriations  of  tin 
U.  S.  Government  for  Lidian  schools,]  ftcni 
the  commencement  of  their  operations  to 
the  present  time,  as  it  appeare  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  present  a  gratifying  vie*  of 
the  growth  at  the  missionary  spirit  from 
year  to  year.  The  financial  yeK  of  Ibe 
Board  terminates  the  first  of  May. 


[-1833, 

-        .        »6,431 

1834, 

.        .    16,296 

1835, 

17,677 

1836^ 

.        .    19,123 

1837, 

.        .        22,832 

1838. 

.,      .44,748 

1839, 

.        .        66,150 

1840, 

.    54,425 

1841, 

.        .        62,344 

1842,' 

.        .    58^924 

1843, 

.        .    ^674 

1844^ 

1845, 

72ai7 

1846, 

.    76,395 

1847 

.        .        82,739 

1848, 

.    89,165 

1849, 

96,294 

1850, 

.  104,665 

1851 

.       108,644 

1852, 

.        .  117,882 

1853, 

.        .       122,028 

1854, 

.  140,502 

Total, 


81,490,795 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  O?  NOTA 
SCOTIA,  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS:  Ito 
Board  was  first  organiied  on  the  Hth  July, 
1844,  in  consequence  of  an  overture  on  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  Piwhj' 
lery  of  Prince  Edward  Istand.  Wm  dm"" 
ment  in  Presbytery  is  understood  jM  hM« 
originated  with  Rev.  John  Qeddie,i*fle»f^ 
wards  became  tiie  flrGtmJBstonaryi|i^o< 
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direction  of  tbe  Board.  Its  mombers  are 
Bubject  to  tho  annus)  appointment  of  sjnod, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  same  indiridutLls 
are  re-appointed.  At  present,  it  consists  of 
eight  clcrgjmen  and  four  laj'i&en ;  tho  Rev. 
David  Roy,  New  Gla^ow,  N.  S.,  being  Con- 
vener, unci  Rev,  James  Bftyne,  Picton,  N.  S., 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 
The  Board  meet  as  open  as  buainesa  re- 
quires, at  the  call  of  the  Convener,  or  their 
own  adjournment.  The  Secretary  is  instruct- 
ed to  correspond  once  in  three  months,  and 
at  other  times,  as  circumstances  require.  A 
monthlj' periodical,  called  "The  MiBsionary 
Ecgislcr,"  is  issued  under  the  caro  of  the 
Board,  with  a  special  view  to  disseminate 
missionary  intelligence.  An  annual  report 
of  proceedings  is  kid  before  the  synod,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  various  meetings,  during 
each  year,  countersigned  by  the  Moderator, 

The  following  synodical  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Board  at  its  first  formation : 
(1)  That  the  Board  be  authorized  to  receive 
the  cooperation  of  the  several  ministers  of 
the  church  in  making  an  appeal  to  all  the 
congregations  of  the  body  relative  to  the 
object  of  their  appointment^  and  in  counten- 
ancing and  aiding  an  agency,  if  it  be  deemed 
proper  tJiat  one  should  be  employed.  (2) 
That  the  Board  do  apply  to  such  sources  of 
information  as  they  may  deem  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  eiegible 
field  for  their  missionary  operations,  expenses 
of  outfit,  passage,  annual  salary,  tc  (3) 
That  when  funds  adequate  to  maintain  a 
missionary  abroad  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  several  congregations  of  the  chiitch,  and 
the  Board  shall  feel  themselves  prepared  to 
negociale  with  candidates  for  such  mission- 
ary employment,  proposals  shall  be  made  to 
obtain  offers  from  qualified  persona  willing 
to  volunteer  their  services  for  this  purpose. 
(4)  That  in  treating  with  candidates,  care- 
ful attention  be  paid  to  their  personal  re- 
ligion, doctrinal  views,  and  missionary  spiriL 
Agreeably  to  these  instructions  the  Board 
tAolt  immediate  steps  to  appeal  for  support 
and  as  far  as  possible  obtain  a  guarantee  of 
annua)  contributJon  to  a  specific  amount 
from  the  Church  atlarge.  Tho  result  of  this 
appeal  was  that  a  yearly  contribution  of 
£200  currency,  was  considered  as  tui  amount 
that  might  confidently  be  depended  upon. 
It  hod  Ijecn  ascertained  that  i70  sterling,  or 
£84  currency,  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  one  missionary  in  Polynesia,  and  this 
field  was  selected  as  the  least  expensive  and 
roost  healthful  September  26,  1845,  the 
Board  met  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ten- 
ders of  service  from  duly  qualified  persons, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Qedaio,  of  Cavendish 
and  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
offered  and  was  accepted.  From  the  favor- 
able aspect  of  continued  and  enlai^ed  pecu- 
niary support,  tho  Board  felt  encouraged  to 


appoint  a  catcchiat  as  companion  and  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Ocddic,  This  was  happily  ac- 
complished so  that  the  ditine  examjHc  of 
sending  out  the  disciples  two  by  two  was 
followed  to  the  letter.  Mr,  Isaac  Archibald, 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  though  not  sutBcient  to 
warrant  his  immediate  licensure  and  ordina- 
tion OS  a  missionary  in  full  standing,  was 
unanimoualyaccepted,  and  duly  appointed.  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Qeddie,  who  was  in  a  few 
weelis  loosed  from  his  congregation,  visited 
the  various  congregations  in  his  presbytery 
with  a  view  to  deepen  their  interest  in  the 
mission,  by  a  series  of  farewell  services.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  following  year  throughout  the 
presbyteries  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  found 
to  produce  a  very  happy  effect.  Mr.  Geddie 
devoted  some  months  to  the  s.tudy  of  medi- 
cine and  also  to  the  art  of  printing,  with  a 
view  to  their  future  practice  on  the  field  of 
foreign  service.  It  was  found  very  dlfficnlt 
to  select  the  particular  island  on  which  Mr, 
Oeddie  should  commence  operations,  aa  it 
was  not  known  which  would  be  most  acces- 
sible to  missionary  efforL  New  Caledonia 
was  chiefly  thought  of,  but  Mr.  O.  was  not 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  Board  to 
adopt  it,  unless  circumstances  were  found 
favorable.  The  New  Hebrides  group  had 
been  surveyed  by  tho  martyr  missionary 
Williams,  for  the  special  occupation  of  the 
parent  church,  (tTnited  Presbyterian,  or  as 
it  was  then  called  the  United  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland,)  and  at  their  expense. 
It  was  felt  to  bo  esceedingly  appropriate 
that  the  Church  in  Nova  8<yitia  should  adopt 
OS  their  field  what  the  Church  at  homo  could 
not  enter  upon  at  that  time.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  afterwards  to  be  quite  advan- 
tageous, and  was  occordii^ly  adopted. 
Messrs.  Oeddie  and  Archibald,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  after  a  series  of  farewell 
services  in  Pictou,  Onslow,  and  Halifax,  left 
Nova  Scotia  Nov.  30, 1846.  After  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  at  Newbury- 
port,  where  they  were  very  kindly  entreated 
by  the  friends  of  the  missionaiy  enterprize, 
they  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  being 
there  also  entertained,  with  Christian  wel- 
come, and  sent  on  their  way  with  the  pray- 
ers and  offerings  of  the  churches.  They 
found  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage  to  the 
Samoan  group,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
agents  of  the  London  Missionarr  Society, 
with  whom  they  spent  a  considerable  period,  < 
receiving  the  Isenefit  of  their  experience  as 
to  the  manners  and  customs  and  language  of 
the  tribe  whose  evangelization  was  considered 
most  suitable  to  tho  resources  of  the  newly- 
arrived  missionaries.  After  due  deliberation 
tho  island  of  Aneiteum,  New  Hebrides,  was 
selected  for  permanent  location.  In  July, 
1848,  the  mission  families  were  conveyed 
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thither  and  entered  immedifttelj  upon  the! 
allotted  duties.  Mr.  Istac  Archibald  r« 
Bigned  his  connectioQ  with  the  misaion  i 
185D.  Since  that  period  the  Board  hare  had 
ono  miesioiiary  and  a  few  native  teochcrH 
under  tlieir  charge.  Very  urgent  appeals 
have  been  made  for  additional  assiBtance,  but 
up  to  Che  present  year,  (1854,)  no  fsTOrable 
anBwer  has  been  returned,  euch  as  warrants 
the  expectation  of  immediate  aid.  One 
young  man  of  ardent  missionary  spirit,  is 
DOW  in  conrse  of  training,  and  will  be  sent 
out  bj  the  John  Williams  on  her  outward 
voyage  next  year.  Two  additional 
»rie6  are  wanted,  and  if  found,  duly  qualified, 
would  be  sent  immediately.  The  funds  od 
baud  have  always  been  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  and  exhibit  now  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  they  have 
ever  presented.  After  defraying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  tbe  year  there  will  be  a 
balance  on  hand  of  nearly  £500.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  resources  of  the 
Ohurcb  are  quite  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  four  miBsionaries.  At  first,  the  salary  of 
the  ordained  missionary  was  XTO  sterling, 
bat  in  1850  it  was  raised  to  an  equality  with 
tbe  scale  adopted  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  viz.,  £100  sterling,  and  £5  sterUng 
for  each  child.  In  addition  to  this,  one  of 
the  childreu  has  been  for  some  years  at 
Walthanstow,  England,  along  with  the  chil- 
dren of  tbe  missionaries  of  that  Society. 
The  expense  for  his  education  amounts  to 
£15  sterling  per  annum,  and  with  extras 
does  not  exceed  £20. 

The  ontire  amount  contributed  to  this 
mission  since  1846  probably  exceeds,  but 
may  bo  stated.at,  £3,000  currency  or  £2,400 
sterling.  The  amount  for  the  past  year  ro' 
ceived  by  the  Treasurer  is  £424  currency, 
or  £339  sterling  in  money,  and  nearly  £300 
in  mission  goods.  At  present  the  Bi^rd  has 
but  one  mission,  and  one  missionary,  with 
several  native  teachers,  on  Aneiteum  and  Fo- 
tenna.  New  Hebridea.  The  cburch  in  Dec, 
1851,  contained  24  members  and  is  situ- 
ated at  Aniligauhat,  Aneiteum,  There  is 
every  probability  that  the  number  of  con- 
verts greatly  exceeds  this  amount  now.  By 
the  latest  date,  Oct.  1853,  it  appears  that  the 
entire  island,  with  its  3,000  inhabitants,  has 
abaadoned  heathenish  practices,  and  that  the 
district  which  had  last  given  up  its  idols  is 
"w  exceedingly  anxious  to   have  Christian 


PKIMITIVE  METHODIST   FORErQN 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY:  The  Primitive 

Methodists,  (or  "  Banters,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,)  are  a  body  of  simple- 
hearted  and  devoted  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  1810,  In  1853  they  reported 
568  ministers^  108,926  members.  Finding 
themselves  gaining  strength,  thej  oi^niited 


a  foreign  missionary  eodetf  in  March  1844, 
adopting  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Austnlii 
as  their  fields  of  labor.  The  Rev.  J.  Long, 
and  J.  Wilson  were  the  first  misaoaarice 
they  sent  to  Australia.  Since  that  time  they 
have  strengthened  this  mission,  and  Godhu 
honored  them  with  considerable  proaperity. 
Their  stations  in  Australia  are  Adelaide, 
Mount  Barker,  Burra  Burm,  Sydney,  Mo^ 
peth,  Melbourne,  and  Qeclong.  The  uoinbcr 
of  missionaries  is  seven,  and  of  memben 
under  their  care  535.  The  total  number  of 
their  foreign  missionaries  throughooC  the 
world,  is  23 ;  of  whom  13  are  in  Canada,  7 
in  Australia,  and  3  in  New  Zealand.  Ill* 
whole  number  of  members  in  their  statiom 
is  2,374— W.  B. 

PROSPECT  PENN :  A  station  of  tbe 
London  Missionary  Sodety  in  Jamiiet, 
West  Indies. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
MISSIONS  OP:  (Sta  £pi»eopal  Board  of 
Missiom.) 

PUEN :  A  station  of  tbe  London  Misaoa- 
ary  Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PUNA:  A  district  on  the  western  tout 
of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  Forming,  incmuKO- 
tion  with  Hilo,  tbe  Parish  of  Rev.  Mr.  Coia, 
forme  riy  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  now  pastor  of  the  naUve  chucth  in 
Hilo  and  Puna,  by  whom  he  is  stq)ported. 

QUILON :  A  seaport  town,  in  SouUiem 
India,  of  considorable  note  in  former  times, 
said  to  have  been  built  A.  D.  825.  A  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

RAGGED  ISLAND :  One  of  the  Bihi> 
masi  a  Station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 

RAIATEA:  One  of  the  Society  Islands, 
having  a  mission  of  the  London  Misslooarj 

RAlVATAI :  One  of  the  Austral  Isluds, 
and  a  station  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Se- 

RAJKOTE :  A  station  of  the  IriA  Pres- 
byterian mission  in  India,  on  the  Qulf  of 

Cambay,  opposite  to  Surat. 

RAJMIWDRY  :  A  town  in  the  Nortboro 
Circars,  India, — a  station  of  the  Hsmbuigfa 
North  German  Missionair  Society. 

RAJAH,  or  RAJA:  In  India,  a  prince. 

ime  of  the  Rajahs  are  swd  to  be  independ- 
ent princes,  and  othera  are  tributary  to  the 
Mogul. 

RAMREE:  The  capital  ofa  district  of  the 

me  name,  117  miles  south  from  Amwan 
town :  A  station  of  the  American  Bipiist 

RANGOON:  The  principal  seaport  of  tbe 
Burman  dominions,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rangoon  branch  of  tbe  Imiradj' 
Its  extent  along  the  river  is  about  a  mile, 
and  its  breadth  about  650  yards.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  stockade  of  teak  timber  ana 
planks  from  ten  to  twelve  leet  high,  hanif 
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two  Kates  on  the  aorthcrn  hoe,  and  odc  on 
each  of  the  others.    Pop.  40,000  to  50,000. 

RANOIHONA:  The  first  station  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  Missionarj  Society  in 
New  Zealand,  on  the  north-east  sido  of  the 
Bay  of  fslanda. 

BAROTONGA:  The  largest  of  tho  Hor- 
ver  Isl&nds  groap,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
where  is  a  mission  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society. 

BED  RIVEB :  The  Bed  Biyer  falls  into 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  settlement  on  this 
river  is  about  50  miles  in  eitent.  Popula- 
tion in  1843,  5,143,  of  whom  2,798  were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  2,345  Protestants.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  several 
stations  in  this  settlement. 

EEGENT'S  TOWN:  A  town  of  liberated 
Africans,  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  5 
miles  south  south-east  from  Cape  Town,  in 
a  valley  near  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
mountains.  Its  situation  ia  romantic  and 
healthy.  No  less  than  8  mountains,  covered 
with  evergreen  forests,  rear  their  heads  and 
form  a  chain  around  the  settlement.  Streams 
descend  from  the  various  cliffs,  and  form  a 
large  brook,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  On  the  banks  is  a  meadow  for 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  eettloment,  which 
ie  always  green.  In  181.^,  this  spot,  then  un- 
inhabited, was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
negroes  delivered  from  slave  ships  by  the 
Enelish  cruisers.  In  1816,  their  number  was 
1,100,  from  22  different  tribes,  barbarous  to 
an  aatonishingdegree.  (See  Western  Africa, 
Outrch-  Mitaionary  Society.) 

REHOBOTH:  A  station  of  tho  RhenUh 
Missionary  Society,  at  the>hot  springs, 
Namaqualand,  South  Africa. 

RE  W  A :  The  second  place  in  rank  and 
influence  in  the  Fcejee  Islands.  A  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

RHENISU  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
The'  following  account  of  the  Rhenish  Mia 
sionary  Society  was  given  by  Bev.  L.  Van 
Bohden,  Assistant  Inspector  of  the  Barmen 
Missionary  Seminary,  in  the  "Evangelical 
CAritlmtdom"  for  Jan.  1851  t  "  The  Bhenish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  the  year 
1828.  Three  associations,  those  of  £lbeifeld. 
Barmen  and  Colt^a,  united  ia  the  autumn 
of  tho  above  year,  that  tbey  might,  with 
common  powers,  send  out  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  world.  The  above  three  associa- 
tions were  soon  joined  by  others,  in  tht 
Bhenisfa  provinces  and  in  Westphalia,  having 
the  same  objects  in  view.  The  associations 
thus  combined,  which,  up  to  tlie  present 
time,  have  been  Joioed  by  about  fifty  other 
email  and  large  associations  in  Western  and 
Middle  Germany,  bear  altogether  the  name 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.  Tho 
associations  have  appointed  a  committee,  or, 
aa  we  call  it,  ''a  deputation."  consisting  of 
twelve  individuals,  the  whole  residing  either 


in  Elberfeld  or  Barmen,  who  have  tlie  man- 
agement of  its  af&irs  in  their  hands.  Thaj 
hold,  for  this  purpose,  regular  meetings  once 
a  month,  or  oitener,  in  the  mission-house.  A. 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  deputation  themselves  j 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  business  de- 
volves on  the  inspector  of  the  mission-houoe. 
Once  a  year,  or  even  ofteuer,  the  deputation 
summons  delegates  from  all  the  combined 
associations  to  a  general  assembly  at  Bar- 
men ;  lays  before  them  a  report  of  their 
proceedings ;  and  adopts  snch  resolutions  as 
may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion and  furtherance  of  the  work.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  decides  by  a  majority  of  voles. 

"When  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Sodety 
met  in  tho  autumn  of  1828,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciations composing  it,  viz.,  that  of  Barmen, 
had  already  for  three  years  established  a 
mission  seminary  ;  and  had  published  also 
the  Barmen  Missionaiv  Gazette,  of  which 
20,000  copies  were  in  circulation.  The  mis- 
sion seminary  had  at  the  first  for  its  object 
to  give  young  mechanics  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  qualify  them  for  going  out  as 
'missionary  assistajits  to  the  heathen.  But 
soon  this  plan  was  enlai^d  so  far,  that  the 
young  men  should  be  educated  with  a  view 
of  becoming  actual  missionaries,  who  should 
pass  their  tSeological  examination  here,  and 
should  he  ordained  to  go  out  as  ministen  to 
the  heathen ;  only  by  way  of  exception  are 
they  sent  out  without  being  ordained  as 
catechists,  or  even  as  assistants  and  mechan- 
ics. The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  under- 
took, immediately  after  its  foundation,  the 
direction  of  the  Barmen  mission  seminary. 
The  Inspector  and  the  pupils  were  placed 
under  its  controL  The  first  was  a  penna- 
nent  member  of  the  deputation.  Dr.  Richter 
was  then  the  Inspector ;  and  he  remained  so 
till  the  spring  of  1847,  when  he  suddenly 
died.  Be  was  assisted  by  his  brother  W. 
Richter,  who  died  abont  two  years  before 
him.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  L.  Ton  Bohden,  and  that  of  In- 
spector by  ff.  WaUman  since  1848. 

''  The  Bhenish  Missionary  Society  supports 
twenty-flve  stations,  with  several  more  ont- 
slations,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  mis- 
sion-field; viz.,  in  South-eastern  Africa,  in 
Borneo,  and  in  China.  It  has  sent  ouVnfty 
missionaries,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
married,  and  of  whom  seven  have  already 
died.  The  yeariy  income  ainounts  to  from 
28,000  to  32,000  Prussian  thalers,  or  from  . 
£3,150  to  £3,600.  It  possesses  a  mission- 
house,  in  which  the  pupils  are  educated,  ten 
at  a  time,  and  a  small  congregation  and  mia- 
sion-chapel,  near  the  mission-house,  in  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  by  the  pupils 
exclusively,  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
spector. Once  a  year  missionary  i  "  " 
are  held  in  all  the  congregatior*  " 
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with  tbe  Bodetf,  vhich  hxn  ummed  the 
duracter  of  public  feBtivale.  Once  a  moDth 
nutsionary  pnjer  meetings  are  held.  Every 
fortnight  tuere  appears  a  report  of  the 
bbora  of  our  missionariea :  and  ooce  a  year 
ft  general  report  is  published." 

Thus  stood  the  aSairs  of  the  Society 
1861.  It  has  just  entered  its  twenty-aiith 
THT.  It  now  has  twenty-five  auxiliaries  it 
RheniBh  Prussia,  sod  thirteen  in  Westphalia 
and  many  of  these  embrace  other  "special 
and  local  anions."  Nor  is  this  all.  Thuringia 
fiirnisheB  four  auxiliaries ;  Nassau,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  £c.,  three ;  and  there  is 
the  United  States.  In  1850,  its  receipts  had 
risen  to  39,000  thalers.  Wthin  the  twenty- 
five  years,  more  than  500,000  thalers  have 
been  expended  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
As  tbe  result  of  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  tbe 
heathen,  the  Rhenish  Mi ssionaiy  Society  can 
point  to  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
who  have  received  baptism,  and  to  eigbtc 
hundred  coniinvni cants. 

RIHATARA :  One  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Austral  Islands,  and  a  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society. 

ROBBEN  ISLAND:  Hospital  for  Lepers, 
off  Table  Bay,  South  Africa,  occupica  as  a 
station  by  tlie  United  Brethren,  removed 
from  Hemet-en-Aarde. 

ROCKBOOKAH  :  A  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopal  Buard  in  West  AUca,  about 
25  miles  east  of  Cape  Fatmos,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Colony,  being  the  capital  of  the 
Bahboo  tribe. 

ROCK  TOWN :  Station  of  the  United 
PreslDyterian  Synod  of  Scotland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

ROCKTOWN)  A  station  of  tbe  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  in  West 
Africa,  south-west  of  Cape  Falmas. 

ROMA:  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 


pelago. 
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ROTORUA:  A  staljon  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  Ro- 
torua  Lake,  lat  38°  40'  S.  and  longitude 
176»  B. 

ROTTY ;  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

ROTAPOORUM:  A  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican  Board,  belonging  to  tbe  Madras  mis- 
sion.^n  Eastern  HindoBt4n. 

RUBUTU  :  A  small  island,  of  the  Aus- 
tral groini,  and  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sions ly  Society. 

SABATHA '.  A  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  Northern  India,  110  miles  north- 
east from  Lodiana,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

SAPET:  A  town,  formeriy  of  consider- 
able note,  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
western  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  65 
miles  west  of  Damascus.    It  formerly  con- 


tained seven  Jewish  syn&gognes,  and  a  nrt 
of  university  for  the  education  of  Jewiah 
rabbis.     In  the  year  1759,  the  place  mi 


pressed.  The  London  Jews'  Societf  hart  s 
station  here. 

SAFOTULOFAI :  A  staUon  of  the  Lot- 
don  Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of 
Savaii,  one  of  the  Samoas.  It  is  aUfge  ud 
important  plaB.    Population  about  l,O0a  . 

SAHABANPUR:  A  town  in  the  piwiDW 
of  Delhi,  Northern  India,  90  mil^  nottt- 
east  from  the  citjt  of  Delhi,  and  130  soiillt- 
east  from  Lodiana.  Its  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  1,073  feet.  It  is  a  large  town,  sod 
many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  Hie 
Presbyterian  Board  (American)  haveasto. 
tion  here. 

SALULUA:  A'stationof  the  London  Ses- 
sionary Society,  on  tbe  Island  of  Savui,ou 
of  the  Samoan  group. 

SALEM  :  Chief  town  of  a  district  of  th 

iTOO  name,  in  tbe  province  oC  Mysore, 
India:  a  station  of  the  London  MieswDNy 
Society.  Also,  a  station  of  tbe  WesJejin 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  and  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Surinam. 

SALUAFATA:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Upoln. 
SALONIOA :  (See  Thesaalmica.] 

SAMANA:  A  8Uti<m  of  the  Wedejin 
Society  in  Hayti, 

SASIARANG  r  A  town  and  seaport  «i 
the  north  coast  of  the  Island  of  Java,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  nam^  240 
miles  east  south-east  from  Batavia.  Pops- 
lation  about  20,000.  A  station  of  the  ^p- 
tist  Missionary  Society. 

SAMOA:  Agroupoflslan'dsintheSontb 
Pacific,  between  10°  and  20"  S.  lat.  and  169° 
and  174°  W.  longitude,  sometimes  called 
JVopig-oiors'  bttaieu,  8  in  nmnber,  vii,  Man- 
uo,  Orosenga,  Qfh,  Tutuila,  Upolu,  Manono, 
Aborimo,  and  Savui.  Population,  16O,00IX 
The  London  Missionary  Society  have  a  nus- 
'on  here.     (See  South  Sea  Matidt.} 

SANDAWAY  :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 

Ji  Baptist  Union  in  Airacan. 

SANOEBR  ISLANDS;  A  group  of  tht 
Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND;  One  of  the 
lesser  S|md&  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Arehi- 
pelaga 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS:  The  Swidwidi 
Islands,  situated  in  the  N«th  PaciSc  Ocean, 
about  20°  N.  hit.  and  160°  W.  Img, 
were  discovered  ^  Oapt.  Cook  in  177^ 
They  consist  of  a  group  of  twelve  volcaoi* 
ishinds,  (three  or  four  of  ffhich  are  merely 
uninhabited  rocks,)  standing  quite  by  tbeni* 
selves,  and  of  very  considerable  commereisl 
importance.  Haxaii  is  the  largest,  but 
Oahu,  mor«  central  in  the  group,  and  hav- 
ing a  good  harbor,  is  the  seat  oTgovenunent 
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&nd  the  commercial  centre.    The  lEtands 
estimated  to  contain  something  mora  than 
6,000  Equaro  miles.    The  face  of  the  country 
is  greatly  direraiSeil  with  hills  and  plai 
secluded  valleys,  deep  ravinca,  lofty  moi 
UUbm.  and  craters  of  immense  volcanoes.     In 
the  elevated  interior  of  the  Islands  the  cli- 
mate is  cool.    KainB  are  frequent  in  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  windward  side,  and  vege- 
tation in  many  parta  luxuriant;  but  the  low 
lands  of  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands  are 
1006(17  ^^y  <^''  barren.     The  native  inhab- 
it&nta  belong  to  the  same  race  with  those  of 
most  or  the  more  easterly  isUnda  in  the  Pa- 

Poptdation. — The    population    was 

mated  by  Capt.  Cook  at  400,000;  an  esti- 
mate, doubtless,  greatly  too  large ;  though, 
from  various  causes,  the  people  have  been 
rapidly  wasting  away  since  his  visit.  About 
1840,  a  census  not  fully  to  be  relied  upon, 
showed  the  population  to  be  not  far  from 
■  108,000. 

Sixial,  Moral,  and  Rdigioue  Condition  of 
the  Peoj4e. — Before  missionai^  operati"" 
commenced,  the  people  were,  if  not  in 
lowest  state  of  barbarism  io  which  men 
are  ever  found,  yet  certainly  in  a  very  low 
state  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  de- 
basement With  no  written  language,  with 
no  comfortable  dwellings,  with  very  little 
clothing,  with  the  family  constitution  in 
rnjns,  unmitigated  licentiousness  universal, 
wad  every  vile  passion  indulged  without  re- 
straint; the  people  "a  nation  of  drunkards," 
with  no  laws  or  courts  of  justice.  "Society 
was  a  dead  sea  of  pollution,  and  many  ships 
visiting  the  islands  were  floating  exhibitions 
of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah."  Thegovomment 
was  wholly  arbitrary ;  the  kings  and  chiefs 
were  considered  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the 
people  were  slaves,  with  their  property  and 
their  lives  subject  to  the  will  of  those  above 
them.  The  people  of  all  ranks  wore  much 
under  t^e  influence  of  superstiUons  fears, 
and  their  religion,  in  connection  witb  the 
cruel  rites  of  idol  irorship,  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  taim  system ;  i.  o.,  a  system  of  re- 
ligious prohibitions  and  consecrations,  which 
had  extended  itself  vary  widely,  and  had  be- 
come exceedingly  burdensome  under  the  di- 
rection of  priests  and  kings  who  used  the 
system  tp  accomplish  their  own  purposes. 

KISS  ION. 
Ahehicin  fioARD. — Just  as  American 
Christians  were  beginning  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  woric  of  Christianising  hea- 
then nations,  two  youths  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Opukahaia  (Ohookiah)  and  Hopn, 
came  in  an  American  vessel  to  the  United 
States.  They  came  from  "a  boys'  notion," 
but  the  hand  of  Qod  was  in  it  Landing  at 
New  York  in  1809,  they  accompanied  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to  New  UsTen,  Conn., 


and  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  Christtui 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  students  of  Yale 
College,  who  began  to  give  them  instruction. 
In  1816,  they,  with  sevemi  others  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  others  fVom  various 
portions  of  the  heathen  world,  were  gathered 
into  a  "  mission  school "  at  Cornwall,  Conn. 
Opukahaia,  having  become  hopefully  a  Chris* 
tian,  expressed  deep  sympathy  for  his  hea- 
then relations  and  nation,  and  a  strong  wish 
that  they  might  be  evangelized.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  permitted  to  engage  personally 
in  tbe  work  of  preaching  to  them  the  Gospel, 
as  he  ardently  desired  to  do.  He  died  in 
Feb.,  1818,  before  arrangements  were  made 
for  sending  a  mission  to  the  Islands.  But 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Extensive  interest 
had  been  awakened,  and  it  had  become  ob- 
vious that  Christian  missionaries  would  soon 
be  sent  to  his  kindred  according  to  the  flesh. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  Hiram  Bingham 
and  Asa  Tbureton,  students  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Andover,  offered  themselves 
to  tile  American  Board  for  this  service. 
They  were  orduned  at  Qoshen,  Conn.,  Sept 
19,  OtberB  offered  themselves  as  assistant 
missionaries ;  a  mission  church  was  organized 
in  the  vestry  of  Park  Street  church,  Boston, 
Oct.  15th.  The  public  instructions  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  were  given  by  the 
Secretary,  Bev.  Dr,  Worcester,  atParic  Street, 
the  same  evening,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  (Oct.  1819,)  the  company  sailed 
from  Boston  in  the  Brig  Thaddeus,  Capt. 
Btancbard.  Besides  the  two  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  there  were,  as 
members  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Daniel  Cham- 
berlain, fitrmer.  Dr.  Thomas  Holman,  physi- 
dan.  Mr.  Samuel  Whitney,  mechanic  and 
teacner,  Mr.  Samuel  Rubles,  catechist,  and 
Mr.  Elisba  LoOmis,  printer  and  teacher,  with 
their  wives,  and  John  Honoreo,  Thomas  Ho- 
pu,  and  William  Tennooe,  natives  of  the  Is- 
lands who  had  been  edncated  at  Cornwall; 
ia  all,  17,  George  Tamoree,  a  son  of  one  of 
the  Island  chiefs,  who  had  aUo  been  educated 
at  Cornwall,  returned  in  the  same  vessel,  but 
as. a  member  of  llie  mission.  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  some  of  these  natives  of  the 
Islands  did  not  render  all  that  assistance 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  derived  from 
them  in  the  operations  of  the  mission.  They 
exhibited  neither  tbe  intelligence  nor  the  sta- 
bility of  character  needed  in  teachers.  Hopu, 
however,  acquired  the  epithet  of  "  the  faith- 
ful," and  Honoree  appears  to  have  been  la- 
borious and  useful ;  but  Tennooe  rapidly  fell 

'    the  immoral  practices  of  bis  countrymen, 

was  excluded  from  the  church  in  1820. 

The  mission  was  also  yet  more  deeply  pained 

by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  Dr.   Holman, 

who  was  excommunicated  in  January,  1821. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  this  band  of 
missionaries,  who  were  going,  emphatically, 
ne  of  the  "  dark  places  of  the  earth," 
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ttoy  were  directed  "  to  »im  at  nothing  ahort  of 
covering  those  islands  with  fruitful  Helds  and 
pleasant  dwelhngs,  and  schoole  and  churches, 
and  raising  up  the  whole  P^p'e  to  ar  ''' 
Tated  state  of  Christian  civilization;' 
introduce,  and  get  into  extended  operatmn 
and  influence  among  them,  the  arta,  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  civiliEed  life  and  eoci- 
etj ;"  but,  "  above  all,  to  convert  them  from 
their  idolatries,  superstitionB  and  rices,  to 
the  living  Qod."  They  were  going  to  do  a 
gvcat  work,  and  God,  who  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  being  sent,  was  bIbo  preparing 
the  way  for  their  reception  and  for  tueir 
success. 

PreparatumfoT  the  Muaion  at  the  hlandt. 
— One  of  the  most  important  of  that  series 
of  events  by  which  the  Sandwich  Islands 
were  prepai«d  to  be  a  field  of  most  success- 
fill  missionary  operations;  was  the  subji 
tion  of  the  diSerent  ielandslhbout  thi^  c 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  and  tbe 
union  of  all  under  one  government.  Several 
distinct  petty  iiingdoms  bad  previously  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  uninterrupted  jealousy, 
contention,  and  sav^e  warfare ;  but  now 
Kamohameha,  of  Hawaii,  a  man  of  great  phy- 
sical strength  and  mental  energy,  and  of 
many  excellent  qualities  as  a  ruler,  had  sub- 
dued all  the  other  kingdoms.  Tliere  was 
one  government  only.  What  was  permitted 
in  one  island  would  be  likely  to  bo  permitted 
in  all,  and  any  changes  which  might  take 
place  in  customs,  religion,  or  laws,  would 
readily  become  universal  changes. 

Oapt.  Vancouver,  who  visited  the  Islands 
several  times,  in  I7S2,  '93,  and  '94,  gave  the 
king  much  good  advice,  aa  well  as  some  val- 
uable presents ;  and  before  leaving,  is  re- 
[lorted  to  hare  said  to  him :  ''  There  is  a  God 
above  in  heaven,  and  if  you  desire  to  wor- 
ship him,  when  I  return  to  England  I  will 
entreat  his  majesty  to  appoint  for  you  a 
clergyman;  and  when  he  comes  you  must 
renounce  your  tabu  systen^  which  is  false, 
there  are  no  earthly  deitieS."  Kamehame 
died  May  8, 1819,  a  few  months  before  the 
missionaries  saUed  from  Boston.  On  his 
death-bed,  he  requested  an  American,  who 
was  present,  to  tell  him  about  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian's  God.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  information,  and  died 
withont  tbe  knowledge  which  be  sought,  leav- 
ing his  son,  Liholiho,  Kamehameha  If.,  to 
succeed  bim. 

Almost  immediately,  under  Liholiho,  an- 
other event  occurred,  of  great  importance  in 
the  wa^.  of  preparation  for  the  Qospel : — the 
renunciation  of  tbe  tabu  system  and  the  old 
idolatry.  Kamehameha  is  said  to  have  spo- 
ken to  his  chiefs,  during  hie  last  sickness,  of 
throwing  off  the  restraints  of  tabu  when  he 
should  recover.  The  testimony  of  foreigners 
residing  at  the  islands  bad  been  often  given 
against  the  system.    They  had  also  some- 


times allured  the  people  to  acta  nhicb  wtn 
violations  of  tabu,  and  ae  no  harm  hid  fol- 
lowed,— as  the  gods  ^d  not  pmushby  dtidi 
or  in  any  other  way,— the  force  of  mpersli- 
tious  fears  were  lessened.    The  n»Iri(tiam 
of  tabu  were  unnumbered,  and  often  of  Ibt 
most  oppressive  character,  bearing,  m  buij 
things,  as  heavily  upon  the  chiefs  as  npiw 
the  common  people,  so  that  muiy  notint 
would  urge  to  its  vioUtion.    The  cliie6  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  the  king  are  eaid  ta 
have  requested  Kaahuinanu,  the  one  of  bii 
wives  who  was  specially  looked  to  (bt  diiw- 
tion,  to  suffer  that  occasion  to  be  taken  (in 
disregarding  all  former  ceremonies,  aid  n- 
Donncing  tabn,    Kaahumann  however,  iA 
not  consent,  but  the  license  and  intempenKC 
which  followed  the  king's  death,  belpd  lb 
matter  forward.    That  very  day,ni»iij  of 
tbe   common  people  and  a  few  chieb  lU, 
males  and  females  together,  a  thing  prolubit- 
ed  on  pain  of  death,  and  a  few  dajs  ifttr, 
most  of  the  female  chiefs  partook  of  pro- 
hibited food.    Superstitious  fears  wercgwi- 
ually  swept  away.     Kaahumann  advised  tbe 
king,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation:  "^1*1  in 
henceforth  disregard  the  restraints  of  tabs." 
and  within  a  short  time,  the  diawlute  Wia-     , 
liho,  first  in  the  midst  of  drunken  rwcli. 
ate,  drank,  and  smoked  with  female  chidk 
The  people  raised  the  cry,  '-The  king  bw 
violated  tabu,  there  is   no   longer  an?  ifr 
atraint."      Some,    however,    BtiU    resUtta. 
One  chief,  encour^;ed  by  the  priests,  rtlKd 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  support  of  th» 
old  idolatry;  but  he  was  subdued,— 'tho 
army  with  idols  was  weak,  the  army  "i*- 
out  idols  was  victorious," — and  the  »oh 
done ;  the  islands  were  withont  a  rU- 
gion,  waiting  for  God's  Uw.    The  pe^ 
demolished  the  temples  of  the  false  ^ 
that  had  enthralled  Uiem,  and  treated  ib^ 
with  contempt,  throwing  some  into  1» 
sea,  and  some  into  the  fire.     God  had  brot^ 
about  events  before  the  missionaries  retclim 
the  Islands,  which  they  could  hardly  hitt 
supposed  it  possible  that  l^y  should  witses 
until  after  years  of  toil. 

Arrival  and  reception  of  the  mitimarin; 
first  stations  and  (oAora.— The  missiooanei 
welcomed  their  first  view  of  the  mounUiM 
of  Hawaii  on  the  30th  of  March,  1820,  aid 
entered  the  harbor  of  Kailua  on  the  W  of 
April,  only  a  short  time  alter  tbe'  deawrs 
battle  which  had  subdued  the  party  sappof'- 
ing  idolatry,  and  near  the  scene  of  that  tat- 
tle. They  had  already  received  inlelligo^ 
from  some  of  the  ship's  compwy  who  hjid 
Unded  with  a  boat,  of  the  Bui^jrising  »w 
encouraging  revolution  which  had  been  ef- 
fected i  but  how  they  would  be  receited  they 
could  not  tell.  Tho  misaionaiy  companj 
were  introduced  to  the  king,  (who  was  then 
at  Kailua,  with  many  of  the  ohiefc,)  p™ 
him  th&  presents  jind  the  letter  from  M 
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Secretin  of  the  Board,  which  were  deeigned 
for  bis  mther,  and  requested  permission  to 
reimlii  and  eaUblish  themselTce  as  teachers, 
OD  diSerent  islands.  The;'  wero  received 
with  respect ;  but  Mi  answer  to  their  pro- 
poaal  was  not  ^ven  until  after  a  discuBsion 
of  sercrol  days.  Ooe  difficalt;  was  that 
VaDCOaTcr  had  cnconraged  Kamehameha  to 
look  for  teachers  from  England,  and  thcj 
doobted  whether  they  ought  to  receive  those 
who  were  from  another  country ;  but  John 
Young,  an  Englishman  residing  at  the  islands, 
and  who  had  been  recommended  to  their 
confidence  by  Tancouver,  assnrod  them  that 
miasionarieB  from  America  were  the  same  as 
missionaries  from  England.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  permission  was  given  for  them  all  to 
remain  one  year  at  Kailua.-  They,  however, 
thought  it  better  that  a  part  of  their  number 
abould.go  to  Oahu,aud  on  tho  llth  the  king 
conaenied  to  this.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton, Dr.  Holman,  Tennooe,  and  Hopu  were 
Unded  at  Kailna,  and  the  Thaddeus  sailed 
with  the  .rest  of  the  eompanr  for  Honolulu, 
OQ  Oahu.  Early  in  May  the  Thaddeus  sailed 
for  Kauai,  to  return  George  Tamoree  to  bis 
lather,  and  Measre.  Whitney  and  Rubles  ac- 
companied bim.  The  old  chief  received  his 
son  with  great  joy  and  urged  the  missionary 
laborers  who  were  with  him  to  remain. 
After  spending  some  weeks,  and  satisfying 
themselves  t^t  a  favorab^  opening  was 
presented  there,  they  returned  1»  Honolulu 
to  consult  with  their  brethren,  and  in  July- 
were  stationed  at  Kauai.  Thus  three  sta- 
tions were  commenced  by  the  first  band  of 
laborers,  on  three  of  the  largest  islands, 
Hawaii  the  most  soutb-easteriy,  Kauai  the 
most  north-westerty,  and  Oahu,  central,  and 
commercially  the  most  importAOt  of  the 
group. 

After  establishing  themselves  in  thatched 
native  huts  of  a  single  room,  without  floor, 
ceiling  or  fixtures,  and  with  simple  openings 
for  doora  and  windows,  one  of  the  first  ef- 
forts of  the  missionariea  was  to  collect 
schools,  composed  both  of  children  and 
adults.  The  king,  the  cbiefe,  and  tho  mem- 
bera  of  their  families  were  the  first  pupils. 
As  tbe  native  language  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  instruction  was  of  neces- 
sity confined  to  the  English,  and  the  difficul- 
ties were  great.  Much  interest  however  was 
awakened  among  the  learners,  though  with 
'  moat  it  soon  abated.  Within  three  months, 
tbe  king  could  read,  and  within  six  months 
several  of  the  chiefs  could  both  read  and 
write.  In  November  of  this  year  tbe  mis- 
sion reported  4  distinct  schools  with  90 
papils,  of  different  ages  and  nolc  Religious 
services  of  different  kinds,  and  Sabbath 
schools  were  also  at  once  established,  and 
within  a  few  months  some  of  the  misaiona- 
«ri«s  were  addressing  the  people  on  religious 
mbjocta  in  their  own  language,  imperfectly 
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used  of  coarse.  After  residing  about  three 
months  at  Kailua,  Mr.  Thurston  preached  a 
formal  sermon  to  the  royal  family,  using 
Hopu  as  an  interpreter,  from  the  words,  'T 
have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee."  His 
little  audience  kneeled  in  prayer  before  Je- 

Oiwtacfe*.— Wonderfully  as  God  bad  pre- 
pared the  way  before  the  missionarieH,  il  yet 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  they  should 
find  themselves  compassed  with  difBculties 
and  met  by  many  and  sore  trials  in  their  ef- 
forts to  evangelize  a  people  so  degraded. 
There  was  tbe  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  the  people,  and  when  the  language  was 
learned  so  as  to  be  spoken,  there  was  still 
the  want  of  a  written  language,  and  of 
books;  and  there  was  the  poverty  of  the 
language,  especially  its  wantof  t^rms  which 
would  express  correctly  the  sentiments  and 
doctrines  of  a  pure  religion.  But  fiir  more 
than  ail  this  there  was  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  debasement  of  tbe  people,  which 
they  themselves  weU  termed  their  '■  dark- 
heortedneBB."  When  the  misstonariM  first 
looked  upon  the  degradation  and  barbarism 
of  the  half  naked,  lewd,  and  chattering  sav- 
vies as  they  came  about  the  ship  in  their 
noes,  some  turned  away  from  the  sight 
Lth  shrinking  and  with  tears,  and  others 
were  ready  to  ask,  "  Con  these  be  human 
beings  1  can  they  be  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized? and  can  we  take  up  our  abode  for  life 
with  such  a  people?" 

But  as  if  the  character  aud  the  condition 
of  the  natives  did  not  present  obstacles 
enough  to  ihe  succoaaful  prosecution  of  the 
holy  work  for  which  these  Christian  laborers 
hod  come,  foreign  residents  at  the  islands, 
from  Christian  landa,  must  bring  in  also,  not 
only  alt  their  vices,  but  their  decided  oppo- 
sition. Most  of  the  foreigners  then  at  the 
island,  were  sutors  of  ^e  "baser  sort," 
some  of  whom  bad  been  put  on  shore  by 
mastera  of  vessels,  and  some  were  deserters. 
Such  men,  removed  from  all  the  restnunts  of 
a  Christian  land  and  shut  out  almost  entirely 
from  the  observation  of  the  virtuous,  lived 
in  open  and  unblushing  vice,  as  vile  as  tbe 
heathen  about  them,  and  much  more  capable 
of  successfully  opposing  missionary  effort. 
There  wore  some  foreigners  of  a  betterclaas, 
among  tradcra  and  commereial  agents,  from 
whom  tho  missionariea  received,  more  or  less, 
both  of  kind  attention  and  of  encouragement 
in  their  work  ;  but  for  many  yeare,  the  great 
body  both  of  foreign  residents,  and  of  sea- 
faring men  TislUng  tbe  island^  exerted  a 
most  pemicioua  influence,  and  were  a  aource 
of  constant  and  most  painful  trial  to  the 
Christian  laborers.  Nearly  all  the  forei^ers 
at  Kailua,  when  tho  missionaries  first  arrived, 
used  their  influence  to  induce  tbe  king  and 
chiefs  to  send  them  away,  asserting,  among 
other  things,  that  they  would  soon  make  war 
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npoa  them  aod  take  away  their  lands.  Here 


0  make  war  would  they  have  brought  th^r 
delicate  wives  ?"  eaid  uie  chiefs,  roiled  in 
their  eBbrt&  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
misBioiiarieB,  they  looked  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  year  for  which  they  had  obtained  per- 
miBsioii  to  remain,  hoping  then  to  secnre 
their  haniahment  But  in  this  also  they 
were  wholly  unsuccessful.  Before  the  year 
expired  the  chiefs  bad  become  satisfied  ' 
regard  to  the  character  and  the  objects  < 
their  teachers,  and  instead  of  ecudiug  them 
away  were  requesting  them  to  send  for  more. 
Rrinforcemtnti. — To  sustain  and  carryfor- 
ward the  effort  to  CimBtiauize  the  isU 
additional  laborers  have  been  sent  from  1 
to  time.  The  table  below  will  show  at 
view  the  number  of  laborers  of  different 
classes  who  have  gone  from  the  United 
States  (not  including  natives'  of  the  islands) 
and  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  the  islands. 
In  re^rd  to  female  helpers  the  table  is  not 
quite%iill,  76  in  all  having  been  sent,  nine  of 
whom  went  out  unmarried. 


Of  the  laymen  sent,  seven  have  been  t>hy- 

eicians,  and  twohave  been  employed  speoally 
in  managing  the  secular  affairs  of  the  n  ' 
Bion,  Ja  April,  1822,  Rev.  Wm.  KUis,  .._ 
English  missionary  at  the  Society  lalands, 
came  to  Honolulu  with  Messrs.  Tyerman  and 
Bennet,  designing  to  go  from  thereto  estab- 
lish a  mission  at  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
Prevented  from  going  as  he  had  expected  to 
do,  and  flndii^;  toat  ne  could  bo  very  useful 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  connection  with 
tiio  American  jnissiooaries,  ho  was  induced 
to  remiun,  and  cooperated  with  affectionate 
harmony  in  the  labors  of  the  mission  until 
obliged  by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  to  leave 
for  England  in  the  autumn  of  1S24. 

Position  ami  infuentx  of  tke  Chief*.— Id 
order  to  understand  correctly  many  of  the 
fiicta  connected  with  the  history  of  this  mis- 
sion, the  relative  position  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  common  people  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  ^ere  "diidi 
and  slaves,"  with  a  wide  distance  iietWMii 
the  two  classes.  The  king  was  snpr«me,  ind 
hia  word  was  law,  not  only  in  civil,  W  in 
religious  and  all  other  matters ;  and  tltt 
chiefs  also  were  regwded  by  tlie  pe<^ 
generally  witi  superatitioos  reverewt  ind 
awe,  as  something  more  Uian  mortal.  Hiej 
were  accustomed,  4>ot  to  suggest  and  id™, 
but  to  direct  j  and  their  wishes,  or  »dritt, 
had  all  the  force  of  a  command.  The  kit 
pie  were  accustomed  to  obey,  and  to  loot  u 
the  chiefs  for  direction.  Hence,  in  the  KD- 
mation  of  both  chiefs  and  people,  if  uj 
change  was  to  be  introduced  in  Ukb,  oe- 
toms,  or  religion,  the  chiefs  mast  tike  the 
lead.  When  the  miBsiouaries  came,  the  iun; 
and  chiefs  were  not  willing  that  tiie  commoii 

Cple  should  bo  taught  to  read  till  tlie}  lad 
t  learned,  and  when  some  of  tiia  kwet 
chiefs  and  the  common  people  begin  to  thiil 
favorably  of  the  new  reli^on,  they  cooaia- 
ed  it  out  of  place  for  them  first  to  mike  uj 

Eublic  profession ;  they  must  wait  "for  tie 
ing  to  turn."  From  this  state  of  tlmp 
there  resulted  a  kind  of  necessity  for  pi^"? 
much  attention  to  the  higher  clueeS:  emia- 
voring  to  secure  from  them  attention  W 
schools  and  preaching,  and  such  a  eanclioiiiiiE 
of  the  instruction  pven  as  would  it  leaslba 
regarded  by  the  people  as  permittii^  ti«i  ^ 
follow  it.  From  the  same  cause,  when  lim 
of  the  highest  rank  did  express  their  wish 
that  the  people  would  learn  to  read,  et 
would  attend  on  preaching,  the  wish  wM  ti 
once  r<^arded ;  when  they  desired  the  pw 
pie  to  build  school-houses,  or  houses  c("a^ 
ship,  it  was  done  without  besitalioD,  ud 
when  they  publicly  professed  tiwr  bm  a 
Christ,  thouaands  of  the  people  Touldiw- 
ily  have  done  the  same  at  once.  It  wii  nM 
easy  to  keep  church  and  stale  distinct,  ff  bao 
dvil  and  religious  matters  had  alwaj-s  bw 
united,  and  not  always  easy  for  either  cbi* 
or  people  to  perceive  the  difference  '>*'"^ 
permitting  a  suitable  religious  liberty,  iM 
sufibring  an  entirely  unsuitable  disobediemS 
to  civil  rulers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  disUnctl? 
sUted,  to  the  honor  of  both  the  mifiBioii»n« 
and  the  chiefs,  that  discipline  in  the  dmrcws 
has  been  administered  with  impartiality-  Ip 
1835  a  sister  of  the  king  was  eieomnnnu- 
cated,  and  one  of  the  older  missionaries 
writes  in  1847 :  "  High  chiefs  have  been  dia- 
ciplined  as  abundanUy  as  any  class  of  mem- 
bers ■  in  our  churcheB,  and  they  W*^"? 
more  docile  under  discipline  than  croMW 
■s,  deacons,  and  gentlemen  of  higbstana- 
ingin  the  Unitod  States." 

FiTst  Fotcr  Yean  of  Missionary  LaMr.- 
The  reception  which  the  missionaries  met » 
the  islands,  the  first  stations  taken,  and  tw 
first  efforts  to  reach  the  people,  bare  Me" 
mentioned.     The  royal  family  left  BadiU, 
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Hawaii,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1821 
and  earlj  iiil821weDtto  Honolulu,  on  Oahi 
Such  was  now  tbo  etate  of  things  at  Kailua 
that  the  miasion  famtlj  vaa  no  longer  con- 
sidered safe  at  that  place,  and  they  bIbo  re- 
moved  to  Honolulu  in  Dec,  1820,  and  Ha- 
iraii  was  led  without  miseionarj  labor  until 
Nov.,  1823,  when  Kailna  was  again  occupied, 
and  the  nezt  year  two  other  stationa  were 
taken  on  the  ieland.  The  interest  at  first 
felt  by  chiefs  and  others  in  learning  to  read 
in  EDglish,  somowhat  abated  as  the  novelty 
wore  away,  and  in  Dec,  1B21,  there  were 
bat  about  65  pupils.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
missionaries  had  given  themsclvee  diligently 
to  the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  native 
language  and  reducing  it  to  vmting,  and  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1822,  the  fiist 
sheet  was  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  lai^^uage 
contauning  the  first  eight  pages  of  a  Ha- 
waiian spelhng-hook.  (Owing  to  the  ex- 
treme difBcnlty  of  aecertwning  the  exact 
Bounds  of  a  language  never  before  written, 
and  the  best  modes  of  expressing  such 
sounds,  six  moDttis  elapsed  before  the  second 
sheet  was  struck  off.) 

This  introduction  of  printing  awakened 
much  blerest,  and  gave  at  once  a  new 
pulse  to  schools.    Several  of  the  chiefs 
dertook  in  earnest  to  learn  to  read  and  n 
their  own  language.    The  king  resumed  his 
studies  in  August,  and  on  the  16th  of  the 
month  he  wrote  a  letter,  in   a   fair,  legible 
hand,  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Society 
Islands.    Kaahumanu    and    others    of  the 
highest  chiefs  followed  the  example  of   the 
king,  and  in  September,  the  number  of  per- 
atma  under  instrnetion  was  estimated  at  500. 


oonUiued  easy  but  important  sentences  of 
Christian  truth.  The  missionaties  could  in 
some  measure  dispense  with  the  ud  of  in- 
terpreters in  preaching,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had 
joined  them,  could  readily  make  himself  — 
derstood  in  tbo  Hawaiian  tongue  and  so 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  could  very  soon  pray  and 
converse  with  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in 
their  own  language.  Many  of  the  people 
listened  with  interest  to  the  Qospcl,  but 
"wuted  for  the  king  to  turn," 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  Liholiho,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  olutacloswith  which  the 
missionaries  were  called  to  contend.  Ho 
was  friendly  to  the  mission,  had  sometimes 
applied  himself  withctiaracteriBticenergy  to 
learoiog  to  read  and  write;  advised  others 
to  learn;  regretted  that  be  had  not  more 
perseverance;  and  showed  no  resentment 
when  reproved  by  the  missionaries  for  his 
Tices,  Bnt  he  was  young,  reckless  and 
profiinte ;  was  naturally  daiing,  and  when 
partially  intoxicated  was  ready  for  any  ad- 
Teotore  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  foreign  reti- 
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dents,  ta^g  advantage  of  his  weaknesses, 
made  assiduous  and  persevering  efforts  to 
keep  him  from  the  influence  of  the  QospeL 
Even  in  the  place  of  worship,  means  were 
used  to  divert  his  thoughts  ;  and  to  prevent 
his  attendance  on  preaching,  h$  was  more 
tiian  once  artfully  seduced  into  intoxication, 
gainst  his  own  deliberate  resolutions. 

While  some  foreigners  thus  endeavored  to 
seduce  the  Idng,  and  many  comphdned  that 
the  preaching,  which  was  regularly  midn- 
tained,  was  too  severe  agwnst  sin  and  sin- 
ners, others  approved  the  preaching  and  sus- 
tained the  preachers.  Chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  residents,  a  grass  house  of 
worship  was  erected  at  Honolulu^  in  1821 
54  feet  by  22,  and  calculated  to  hold  200 
hearets.  On  the  15tb  of  September,  it  was 
publicly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  missionaries  were  much  encouraged 
and  aided  in  their  work  in  1632,  by  the  visit 
of  Messrs.  Tyorman  and  Bennet,  who  bad 
Ijeen  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety to  visit  their  misaions  in  the  Pacific. 
They  came  with  Captain  Kent,  who  had  in 
chaige  a  small  schooner  as  a  present  from 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  tbeir  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony of  natives  of  the  Society  Islands 
who  were  with  them,  as  to  the  happy  results 
of  missionary  labor  in  those  islands,  was  of 
great  service.  It  was  specially  of  servioe, 
and  providentially  timely,  from  the  fiict  that 
foreigners,  among  other  efibrts  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  missionaries,  and,  LT  possi- 
ble, to  secure  their  tianisbment,  had  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  kmg  and  chiefs 
that  the  EngliEh  government  would  l>e  dia-  - 
pleased  if  uiev  tolerated  the  residence  of 
American  teachers.  Here  now  were  men 
from  Kngland,  coming  at  tiie  same  time  with 
the  ship  which  Vancouver  had  long  before 
encoura^d  Kamehameha  to  look  for  as  a 
present  from  the  king  of  England,  strongly 
commending  the  missionaries  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  urging  attention  to 
their  instructions.  The  falsehood  and  base- 
of  the  opposers  was  made  clear.  The 
commander  of  a  Russian  exploring  squadron 
had  proviouBly,  in  Dec.  1821,  heartily  com- 
mended the  missionaries,  sendiiw  tram  him- 
self and  his  officers  a  generous  donation  to 
ud  them  in  their  work. 

In  August,  1822,  the  first  Christian  mar- 
riage, that  (tf  Thomas  Hopn,  took  place  at 
the  islands  ;  and  m  October,  1823,  two  chiefs 
of  high  rank,  at  their  own  request,  were 
publicly^  at  the  house  of  Qod,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, "  like  Uie  people  of  Jesus  Christ,  joined 
together  as  man  and  wife."  The  first  Chris- 
tian burial  was  that  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Bmg- 
ham,  Jan.  19th,  1823.  The  servioes  were 
attended  by  Uie  king  and  his  principal  chiefs. 
A  few  days  after,  a  relaliTe  of  Liholiho, 
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vhom  be  exiled  ebter,  died  tt  Uonolnlu,  and 
ftt  hie  reqaeat  hor  fuDeral  was  conducted 
with  simiur  Christian  seiriccB.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  chiefe  held  a  consulta- 
tion respecting  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  a 
crier  was  sent  around  at  Honolulu,  proclaim- 
ing a  law  enjoining  its  observance. 

May  31, 1823,  a  station  was  taken  at  La- 
haina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  at  the  request 
of  Eeopuolani,  the  mother  of  the  king,  and 
the  highest  chief  of  the  islands,  who  was 
.  going  to  that  place  to  reside.  ''She  inter- 
ested herself  as  a  mother  in  seeing  the  mis- 
sionaries comfortably  located,"  and  exerted 
her  great  influence  to  induce  the  people  to 


forship  "of  ordinary  structure 
and  frail  material"  was  soon  erected  there, 
and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  August ;  and 
in  Dec,  a  house  was  dedicated  also  at  Kai- 
lua,  where  labors  had  now  been  resumed. 
Eeopuolani  was  the  first  native  baptized  at 
the  tslanda.  She  lived  but  a  few  months 
after  the  station  was  taken  at  Lahaina,  in 
which  she  felt  so  deep  ao  interest.  Previ- 
ous to  her  last  sickness,  she  had  given  evi- 
dence of  conversion ;  during  that  sickness 
tbe  evidence  conatantiy  brightened,  and  at 
her  request  she  received  baptism  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  wbicli  occurred  on 
the  16th  of  September.  She  had  given  strict 
injunctions  that  no  heathen  customs  should 
foliowhcr  death  or  attend  her  funeral,  and 
her  injunctions  were  in  good  measure  regard- 
ed ;  though,  but  a  short  time  before,  the 
death  of  such  a  chief  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed, not  only  by  horrid  rites,  but  by  a 
scene  of  universal  licentiousness  and  pillage. 
■  It  was'  expected  now.  Many  natives  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  foreigners  prepared  to 
take  refuge  on  board  the  ships,  advising  the 
miasionttries  to  do  the  same.  "But  not  a 
human  victim  was  slaughtered  ;  not  ahamlet 
was  burned,  not  a  house  was  pillaged."  Thus 
had  the  mother  of  the  king  given  her  testi- 
mony and  the  influence  of  ner  example,  in 
life  and  in  death,  in  favor  of  the  missionary 
work,  and  thus  was  it  made  apparent  that 
already  much  good  had  been  accomplished. 

Regency  of  Kaahumanu. — On  tbe  27th  of 
November,  1823,  the  king  embarked  for 
England,  prompted,  probably,  more  by  curi- 
osity and  a  restless,  roving  disposition,  than 
by  any  better  motive.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  wife,  several  chiefs,  and  a 
Frenchman  named  John  Rives.  They  reach- 
ed London  in  May,  1824,  received  some  at- 
tention from  statesmen,  and  visited  places 
of  amusement  but  saw  little  of  religious 
society.  Within  a  few  weeks,  tbe  king  and 
queen  were  both  attacked  with  measles,  and 
both  died  in  July. 

Before  sailing,  Liholiho  had  nominated  his 
young  brother  as  his  successor,  in  case  he 
should  not  return,  and  left  the  government 


in  the  hands  of  Eaohumanu,  the  bmit) 
wife  of  the  conqueror  KamehMaeh*,  ud  bj 
his  appointment  the  prime  minisler  of  LiW 
liho.  Eaahumanu  was  a  woman  of  nradi 
energy,  decision,  and  strength  of  chmflH; 
and  though  haughty  and  disdainful,  nd 
sometimes  tyrannicid  and  cruel,  wis  a 
many  respects  well  fitted  for  the  eme^op 
in  which  she  was  placed.  Her  prime  niiiiis- 
ter.  not  associate  regent,  was  Kalaninwh, 
At  this  time  she  stood,  entirely  dooT  Inn 
religious  influence,  and  looked  down  npffli 
missionaries  with  contempt;  bnt  Ebe 
gave  evidence  of  a  great  change  of  dnr- 
acter,  and  in  December,  1825,  she  beomei 
iber  of  the  church,  with  sever*!  ollifr 
persons  of  rank.  Six  months  before,  elie, 
with  others,  had  made  a  public  decluitini 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  desire  to  join  fate  pro- 
pie.  From  the  time  of  her  hopeful  wnrer- 
'  in,  this  remarkable  woman  became  wins 

her  attachment  to  the  missionanes ;  ud 
„  the  administration  of  the  government  die 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  promote  tbe 
good  of  the  peopfe.  In  a  female  pnja- 
meeting  at  Honolulu,  she  expressed  her  uel- 
ings  with  earnestness  and  tears.  Nor  ns 
she  content  to  rpeak  alone.  While  pnog 
;t  attention  to  all  the  affairs  of  gonn- 

.  it,  she  began  at  once  the  work  of  'viiit- 
ing  every  island  of  the  group,  and  itaoet 
every  village  of  each  island;  encaungiD; 
schools,  introducing  improvements,  tnd  er  i 
horting  tbe  people  to  forsake  their  muF  ' 
vices,  and  cleave  to  the  pure  religion  ffW* 
had  been  brought  to  their  shores."  TO 
effect  was  very  great.  Not  the  kii^,  ind*^ 
but  the  regent,  fiad  turned.  Liholiho  W 
issued  his  proclamation  against  varione  criiwt 
and  vices,  and  in  favor  of  tiie  Sabbath,  Tia 
little  effect  comparatively,  for  Mi  eiunpi* 
did  not  show  him  to  be  sincere.  KiihiunW" 
gave  to  her  proclamations  and  inetrartiow 
the  force  of  her  own  consistent  example,"" 
made  it  evident  that  she  was  deeply  in  ^w 
nest.  A  great  change  among  the  people  «< 
the  immeoiate  result,  at  least  in  outwwd  de- 
portment, and  the  way  was  in  someincMnn 
prepared  for  a  true  rerarmation  of  chi»c|'^ 

The  regent  was  not  alone  among  the  dwi* 
^  such  efforts  to  do  good.  Several  otim, 
of  much  influence,  were  already,  bopefuUri 
true  Christiana,  and  still  others  ga"  tbnr 
support  to  the  labors  of  the  misBion.  lo- 
deed,  as  early  as  April.  1824,  juet  «  ■« 
printing  of  3,000  copies  of  elemeotary  w 
sons  in  reading  and  speUtng  wis  fini^T-Jr 
principal  chiefi  had  called  a  meeting  of  tlw 
people  of  Oahu,  to  proclaim,  in  a  tomii 
manner,  their  united  resolution  to  re«i™ 
instruction  themselves,  to  observe  tbe  »'^ 
bath,  worship  God,  and  obey  his  Ia»,  ua 
to  promote  true  knowledge  among  ™  fj*" 
pie.  After  a  public  examination  of  t» 
schoob,  Eaahumanu  selected  some  «  "« 
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moet  forward  of  the  pupils  to  teach  in  other 

diBtricts,  and  before  the  end  of  the  yi 
1S24,  50  nativeH  were  thus  employed 
teachers,  and  at  least  2,000  persons  were  said 
to  have  learned  to  read ;  but  both  the  teach- 
ing and  the  learning  were,  of  course,  in  most 
cases,  of  a  yerj  imperfect  kind.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  kind  of  native 
school  system  which  rapidly  extended  it' 
self,  and  continued  in  operation  without  very 
much  change,  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Na- 
tive houaes  were  built  for  the  purpose  by 
direction  of  the  chiefs,  and  large  numbers 
of  the  people,  a  great  majority  being  adults, 
were  collected  in  what  were  called  schools, 
and  taught  to  read,  and  in  many  instanceH 
to  write  their  own  langu^e,  by  native  teach- 
ers who  themselves  knew,  in  most  instances, 
"  this  much,  no  more."  But  defective  as 
these  schools  were,  they  were  much  better 


1100  schools,  with  near  53,000  learners,  at 
leaet  one-third  of  whom  could  read  with  a 
good  degree  of  ease,  many  could  write,  and 
a  few  had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Kapiotani. — Mention  should  here  be  made 
of  another  "honorable  woman" — Kapioli  . 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii.  A  woman  of  higli 
rank  and  of  great  influence,  she  united  with 
the  church  about  the  same  time  with  Koa- 
bumanu,  and,  like  her,  made  it  her  great  busi- 
ness to  mduce  the  people  to  attend  to  the 
instructions  of  the  misEionaries.  Like  her. 
she  made  frequent  estensive  tours  among  the 
people,  exhorting  them  to  forsake  their  sins, 
and  destroying  every  vestige  of  idolatrj'. 
She  became,  also,  a  pattern  to  the  people  m 
dTilization.  "  She  built  a  large  framed 
house,  enclosed  a  yard,  and  cultivated  flow- 
ers, and  in  her  dress,  manners,  and  mode  of 
living  appearedjnore  like  a  Christian  lady 
than  any  other  high-bom  native  of  her  day. 
Id  December,  182-i,  that  she  might  more 
effectually  destroy  from  among  the  people 
any  remiuning  fear  of  old  divinities,  she  de- 
termined to  visit  the  great  crater  of  Kilaua, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Pele.  The  whole 
mountain  was  a  dreaded  place.  Its  fire  and 
smoke,  its  frequent  muttcrings,  and  occa- 
sional desolating  eruptions,  served  to  keep 
alive  the  superstitious  dread.  Clingirigevon 
to  the  feet  of  their  chief,  the  people  besought 
her,  with  tears,  not  to  go.  Before  reaching 
the  crater,  she  was  met  by  a  pretended 
priestess,  wild  with  rage,  who  warned  ber 
to  desist.  But  her  purpose  was  fixed. 
[  With  calm  dignity  rebuking  the  prelensions 
of  the  prophetess,  she  had  her  soon  hum- 


nied  fay  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  by  some 
trembling  native  attendants,  she  descended 
into  the  crater,  and  standing  upon  a  lecteo 
500  feet  below  the  top,  with  the  Uke  of  mol- 


ten fire  before  her,  she  cast  stones  into  the 


offerprayer  and  praise   to   the  c 

true  Ood.  The  rock  did  not  open  under  her 
feet ;  the  hissing  and  bellowing  gases  did 
not  destroy  her,  and  the  boiling  lava  did  not 
rise  to  consume  her.  The  people  felt  that 
Pele  was  powerieBS,  and  Jebovah  was  God. 
Visit  of  the  BritMi.  frigate  Blonde,  Lord 
5i/ron.— While  the  influence  of  honored 
chiefs,  whose  hearts  Qod  had   touched,  was 


curred,  of  much  importance,  tending  to  the 
same  result.  The  frigate  Blonde,  cranmand- 
ed  by  Lord  Byron,  which  had  been  sent  from 
England  with  the  remains  of  Liholibo  and 
the  queen,  and  with  the  few  survivors  of  the 
natives  who  bad  attended  them,  reached 
Honolulu  on  the  Tth  of  May,  1824.  At  first 
there  was  a  burst  of  tumultuous  feeling,  but 
the  strength  of  heathenism  was  broken,  and 
Christian  services  took  the  place  of  cruel 
pagan  rites.  In  the  evening,  the  crowd  at- 
tended at  the  chapel,  to  engage  in  relidous 
services.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Baki, 
the  chief  of  highest  rank  who  had  returned 
from  England,  made  some  report  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  a  Christian  country  i  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  religion,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  giving  so  much  wealth  and  power, 
and  of  what  the  kine  of  England  had  said, 
urging  that  the  people  should  attend  to  the 

*  Tictions  of  the  missionaries.  Lord  By-. 
during  his  stay  of  two  months  at  the 
ds,  showed  himself  the  decided  friend 
of  the  mission,  thus  adding  tbe  weight  of  bis 
influence  to  increase  the  bvor  wiUi  which 
the  Gospel  and  the  American  teachers  were 
beginning  now  to  be  received.  On  the  6th 
of  June  a  council  of  the  chiefe   was   held, 

fix  the  succession  in  a  formal  manner. 
Lord  Byron  attended,  and  aided  by  his  ad- 
vice. Everything  was  conducted  in  an  ami- 
cable and  Christian  manner,  tbe  rigbtfiil 
claims  of  Komikeaouli,  the  young  brotherof 
Liholiho,  about  nine  years  of  age,  were  fully 
admitted,  and  it  was  resolved  to  acknow- 
ledge and  sustain  him.  Kaahumanu  was 
still  to  act  as  regent  during  his  youth,  and 
he  was  to  be  put,  for  a  time,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  missionaries.  It  was  gen- 
erally felt  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people  that 
here  was  a  triumph  of  tbe  Gospel  of  peace, 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
Qospel,  that  mere  hoy  could  never  have  been 
king- 
Various  circnmstanccs  thus  combined  to 
give  strength  to  the  religious  influence  of  the 
regent.  The  Spirit  of  Qod,  which  had 
changed  tlie  hearts  of  chiefs,  was  present 
also  with  the  people,  and  some  from  time  to 
time  gave  pleasing  evidence  of  a  saving 
change.  lie  mission  having  been  reinforced. 
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more  stationR  h&d  been  taken  ;  more  honsea 
of  worship  were  erected,  tad  l^rge  numbers 
attended  upon  preaching,  while  nchools  of 
some  Hort,  were  egtablished  at  atmoEt  every 
Tillt^  throughout  the  group  of  islands. 
"  Things  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Kaa- 
humanu,"  has  long  been  a  phrase  well  under- 
stood at  the  islandB. 

Opposition  from  foreig7UT» — WhaieShip 
DanUL—But  all  n-ss  not  bright  Well 
would  it  have  been  if  all  fcu^ign  vessels  had 
exerted  as  good  an  influence  aa  the  Blonde 
and  her  commander.  But  the  commanders 
and  the  crews  of  merchant  ressels,  and 
Bometiroes  also  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
navies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Qreat 
Britain,  as  well  as  of  France,  have  disgraced 
themselveH,  while  they  have  thrown  the 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  m' 
sionitTy  effort  at  these  aa  weil  as  at  other 
lands.  On  the  3d  of  Oct  1S25,  the  English 
whale  ship  Daniel,  Capt  Buckle,  came  to 
anchor  at  Labaina.  Toe  crew  soon  found 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  since  their 
former  visit  to  the  islands.  A  law  of  the 
chiefs  had  gone  into  operation,  forbidding 
females  to  visit  ships  for  immoral  purposes  ; 
and  instead  of  the  throng  of  natiTe  fei 
which  they  had  expected  to  see,  not  on 
proached  the  vessel.  Suspecting  the  c 
they  cursed  the  missionaries,  and  clenching 
their  fiats,  declared  that  they  would  have  re- 
venge ;  and  in  spite  of  missionaries,  and 
chiefs,  and  taws,  they  would  have  the  liber- 
ties of  former  years.  On  the  eveniiig  of  the 
Sth  some  of  the  crew  came  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Richards,  the  missionary,  insisting  that 
he  should  exert  his  influence  to  have  t' 
law  repealed,  and  threatening  destruction 
his  property,  his  life,  and  his  family  if  he  re- 
fuaed.  He  firmly  told  them,  that  he  would 
die  rather  tlian  give  any  countenance  to  such 
vile  demands,  and  hia  wife,  in  feeble  health, 
and  with  her  helpless  little  children  around 
her,  assured  them  of  her  readiness  to  share 
tho  fate  of  her  husband  in  such  a  ca 
men  at  last  withdrew,  and  the  bouse  was 
guarded  through  the  night  by  natives.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Richards  wrote  to  the  com- 
manders of  some  American  vessels,  who 
took  no  notice  of  his  letter.  He  wrote  alao 
to  Capt.  Buclcle,  asking  him  to  control  his 
men,  but  he  replied  that  the  men  were  all  on 
shore  determined  not  to  return  without  wo- 
men, and  Mr.  Richards  had  better  give  his 
consent,  when  all  would  be  quiet.  On  the 
next  day  the  men  again  landed,  and,  having 
a  black  flag  and  armed  with  knives,  they 

E resented  themselves  before  the  mission- 
□use  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  de- 
manding, with  oaths  and  execrations,  tbat 
Mr.  Richards  should  not  resist  their  purpose. 
The  chiefs,  who  had  exercised  all  forbear- 
ance, and  had  at  flrst  sent  natives  armed 
only  with  clubs  to  defend  the  mission  &mily, 


satisfied  that  milder  measures  vooU  not 
answer,  at  length  called  oat  a  compuj  li 
two  hundred  men  armed  with  mwkete  ui 
spears.  The  mob  was  compelled  to  retin, 
the  law  was  sustained,  and  quiet  Kflotei 
From  Lahaina  the  ship  went  to  Haeoliila 
where,  aided  by  American  sailors,  the  crt 
engaged  in  similar  outn^s. 

Schooner  DoJ/NUn.— The  crews  of  idulc 
ships  were  not  to  be  left  alone  in  the  aua^ 
viable  notoriety  secured  by  such  pntattr 
inga.  The  armed  schooner  Dolphin,  of  Ibe 
United  States  navy,  Lieutenant  Feici'il 
commander,  came  to  Honolulu  Jul  llih, 
1826,  when  the  law  against  females  Tisitii^ 
ships  had  been  in  operation  aboat  thm 
months.  *  The  ten  commandments  ilso  bid 
been  translated  aJid  printed  in  ths  Bawiiiii 
language,  and  the  chiefs  had  adopted  Aat 
as  a  basis  of  law  and  govcmmeDt.  Tbe  du^ 
aionaries  had  been  instructed,  as  ire  iJlmii- 
sionariea  of  the  Board,  to  abstain  frran  intR" 
meddling  with  the  aSaira  of  civil  goniD- 
ment,  that  they  might  give  ruler*  no  m* 
sion  for  jealousy,  and  unreasonable  meiiu 
grounds  for  finding  fault,  and  they  hid  w  j 
abstained.  It  was  obvious  however  diitlbe 
religious  instructioa  which  they  hid  in>- 
parted  had  given  the  chiefs  new  views  of 
right  and  duty,  and  had  in  this  way  led  U 
the  enacting  of  such  laws  ;  and  fore^n 
who  did  themselveB  intermeddle,  in  the  most 
objectionable  way,  accused  the  miseioMrles 
of  inteimeddling  and  dictating  laws,  ^ixh 
were  to  them  offensive.  Even  the  Ec^  i 
and  American  consuls  violcntryoppoecdBomc  | 
of  the  new  laws,  recommeBdiog  a  tafc  i 
which  should  prohibit  nothing  but  miirfer,  ' 
treason  and  theft  They  even  went  to  Ita 
young  kingaudtold  him  that  the  regentud 
chiefe  had  no  right  to  make  Ia«\^'  ""' 
the  ri^ht  belonged  to  him  alone.  When  tl* 
Dolphm  arrived,  her  commander  it  OM 
manifested  bis  sympathy  for  those  who  wo* 
thus  endeavoring  to  prevent  improvement  m 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  in  the  linsi  . 
at  least  any  improvement  wliich  shoold  in- 
teriere  with  their  vices.  He  expressed  bi» 
disapprobation  of  the  law  which  kept  femwtt 
from  going  to  the  shipa  for  purposes  of  '"■ 
femy,  and  insisted  upon  the  release  "['"'^ 
prostitutes  then  in  custody  for  a  violation  » 
the  law.  Imputing  its  existence  to  "* '^ 
fluenco  of  the  missionaries,  he  threatenea 
violence  against  their  houses  and  their  pe"^ 
if  it  were  not  repealed.  Tha  chiefa  n^ 
v»u=  alarmed,  and  repeatedly  inquired  w  "« 
missionaries  what  would  be  the  duty  of  w* 
people  in  case  such  threats  were  pot  in  «»• 
cution.  They  were  assured  that  the  com- 
mander would  not  venture  to  injure  w^" 
he  was  responsible  to  the  United  Stiia 
Government:  and  when  they  still  pressed  tw 
inquiry,  "What  ahaU  we  do  io  em jo^ 
houses  are  attacked  V  they  were  einortw 
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in  no  case  to  resort  to  Tjolenco  in  their  de- 
fence. On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabb&th, 
Feb.  26,  when  Mr.  BinctuuD  and  serenil  of 
the  chieft  were  collected  for  religious  worehip 
aronnd  the  sick  bed  of  the  mmiBter,  Kal&n- 
imoka,  six  or  seTen  Bailors  from  the  Dolphin, 
armed  with  knives  uid  clubs,  entered  the 
room  ftnd  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
threateniog  to  tear  down  the  house  if  it  were 
not  repealed.  AJter  a  scene  of  confusion, 
during  which  they  broke  all  the  windows  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  they  were  con- 
strained to  retire,  when  they  directed  their 
course  towards  the  house  of  Mr.  Bingham. 
The  miesionary,  alarmed  for  his  famihr,  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  house  before  them  by 
imouier  way,  but  fell  into  their  hands  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  rescued 
by  the  natires.  The  same  evening,  Lieut. 
Percival,  instead  of  restimning  his  < 
apologizing  for  the  outn^,  called 
chiefs,  and  declared  that  .the  prohibition 
should  come  off ;  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  leave  the  islands  till  the  law  was  repealed. 
Kaianimoku  was  confined  by  sickness,  some 
of  the  chiefe  yielded  to  fear,  and  a  conni- 
vance at  a  breach  of  the  law  was  the  resnlt. 
"In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
a  boat  with  females  passed  alona;  the  harbor, 
and  a  shout  arose  among  tlie  shipping  at  the 
glorious  victory  that  had  been  aduevod." 
The  Dolphin  remained  at  the  islands  about 
four  months,  and  left  a  most  disastrous  in- 
fluence behind,  when  at  last,  she  sailed.  The 
law  was  broken  down  for  a  time ;  the  flood- 
gates of  vice  were  opened  ;  and  irreligioc 
and  immorality  had  gained  strength  and 
boldness  which  coald  not  be  overcome  at 
once.  Similar  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage were  enacted  by  the  crews  of  English 
and  American  whale  ships  at  Lahaina 
Oct  1826,  A  mob  of  such  sailore  went 
the  house  of  Ur.  Richards  with  the  declared 
intention  of  taking  his  life.  He  was  not 
home,  and  his  house  was  guarded  by  the  i 
tives ;  but  for  some  days  the;  filled  the  pli 
with  violence,  pillaging  the  tents  of  the  na- 
tives and  destroying  their  property.  Here, 
however,  females  were  not  obtained.  The 
Governor  was  absent,  and  the  place  was  in 
the  charge  of  a  female  chief,  who  directed 
the  women  to  flee  with  her  to  the  monntdns, 
which  they  did;  all  the  females  from  a  town 
of  4,000  native  inhabitants,  fleeing  from  the 
violence  and  lust  of  etiion  from  Christian 
lands  !  Snch  are  the  sailor*,  and  such  the 
'  ibretgD  residents  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

t  by  wnom  so  many  basely  false  and  slander- 

ous reports  against  the  misaionariee  have 
been  put  in  circulation. 

United  SUaet  Sloop  of  War  Peacock- 
Vindication  of  the  MittioivtriA. — We  gladly 
turn  from  such  scenes  to  look  at  the  honor- 
able conduct  of  a  more  honorable  commander 
in  the  .navy  of  oar  couutiy.     tTithin  die 


same  month  in  which  these  scenes  were  en- 
acted at  lAhaina,  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  Capt  T.  H.  0.  Jlhes,  arrived 
at  Honolulu,  where  it  remained  till  January 
1827.  Haaring  of  the  proceedings  of  Lieut. 
Pereival,  and  hearing  also  the  many  slander- 
ous reports  against  the  missionaries,  Capt. 
Jones  kept  himself  uncommitted,  until  he 
should  be  able  to  judge  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  About  this  time  the  mission- 
aries published  a  circular,  stating  the  course 
they  had  pursued,  and  some  of  the  good  re- 
sults of  their  labore,  denying  the  charges 
brou^t  against  them,  and  challenging  invM- 
Ugation.  Opposing  foreign  residents,  laying 
hold  of  the  word  '■  challenge,"  called  a 
meeting  at  which  Oapt.  Jones  and  the  other 
ofBcers  of  the  Peacock  were  to  be  present^ 
and  a  hearing  was  to  be  had.  Without  de- 
tailing the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  we 
quote  Capt.  Jones'  own  opinion  of  the  case 
as  he  subsequently  gave  it  to  the  public : — 
"  I  own,  I  trembled  for  the  cause  of  Ohris- 
tiani^,  and  for  the  poor  benighted  islanders, 
when  I  saw,  on  the  one  hand  the  British 
Consul  backed  by  the  most  wealthy  and 
hitherto  infloential  residents  and  ship- 
masters in  formidable  array,  and  prepared  as 
I  supposed,  to  testify  against  some  half  a 
doreu  meek  and  humble  servants  of  the 
Lord,  calmly  seated  on  the  other,  ready  and 
anxious  to  be  tried  by  their  bitterest  ene- 

Pwho  on  this  occasion  occupied  the 
rupU  9falitmof  judge,  jury,  viittiesa, 
and  proteeutor.  Thus  situated,  what  could 
the  friends  of  the  mission  hope  for  or  ex- 
pect t  But  what,  in  reality,  was  the  result 
of  this  portentous  meeting,  which  was  to 
overthrew  the  mission,  and  uproot  the  seeds 
of  civilization  and  CbHstiani^  so  extensively 
and  prosperously  sown  by  them  in  every  di- 
rection, while  in  their  stead,  heathenism  and 
idolatry  were  to  ride  triumphantly  throogh 
all  coming  time  1  Such  was  the  object,  and 
snch  were  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  foreign 
residents  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  18^. 
What,  I  again  ask,  was  the  result  of  thiS' 
great  trial?  The  most  perfect, f^ll,  complete, 
and  triumphant  victory  for  the  missionaries 
that  could  have  been  asked  by  their  most  de- 
voted friends.  Not  one  JQl  or  titUe — not  one 
iota  derogatory  to  their  character  as  men, 
OS  ministers  of  the  Qospel  of  the  strictest 
order,  or  as  missionaries — could  be  made  to> 
appear  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  conspired 
against  them." 

FSirther  (hOrageg.—la  Oct^  1827,  the 
__  iw  of  the  English  whale  ship  John  Palmer, 
Capt.  CIbt^,  at  Lahatna,  enticed  several  base 
women  on  board.  Hoapili,  the  Governor  of 
the  island,  demanded  ^t  they  should  be 
given  up,  but  the  Captain  evaded  and  ridi- 
culed the  demand,  and  when  the  Governor 
detainedhimon^oreinsisting  that  it  should 
be  complied  with,  he  sent  directions  to  tus 
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crew  to  Are  upon  the  town  if  he  should  not 
be  released  within  an  hour.  Ho  soon 
pronUed  hMrevar  that  the  women  should  be 
sent  on  shore  if  the  Qoyernor  would  release 
him,  and  he  was  released  accordii^lf,  but  be- 
fore the  crew  had  learned  this  feet  they  dia- 
chiu^d  Ave  cannon  balls,  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard's  house.  The  nest  day 
the  Captain  sailed  for  Honolulu,  basely  dis- 
regarding his  promise  to  send  the  women  on 
shore.  At  tlmt  time  Capt,  Buckle,  of  the 
Daniel,  was  again  at  Honolulu.  The  report 
of  his  conduct  at  Lahaina  two  years  before 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
tensirely  published,  and  the  published  ac- 
count had  just  returned  to  the  islands. 
The  excitement  was  intanse.  There  were 
other  captains  and  crews,  and  there  were 
foreign  residents  at  Honolulu,  with  the 
British  Consul  at  their  head,  who  sympa- 
tiiized  with  Capt  B.  Deeds  which  hereto- 
fore they  had  supposed  they  could  commit 
at  these  far  off  islands  in  darkness,  were 
being  brought  to  the  light.  The  privilege  of 
wallowing  in  all  pollution  there,  and  return- 
ing with  untarnished  reputations  to  their 
homes,  they  were  likely  to  lose.  Complaints 
were  bitter  and  threateninge  were  loud. 
Some  who  had  before  sustained  the  mission- 
aries now  thought  Mr.  Richards  had  done 
wrore  in  reporting  the  outrage.  Even  Boki 
and  John  Young  took  this  ground.  Kaahu- 
manu  wasfor  a  time  perplexed  and  troubled. 
She  sent  for  the  principal  chiefs  at  Lahaina, 
and  Mr.  Richards,  to  repair  to  Honolulu,  and 
called  a  Coundltoconsiderwhetheritwould 
be  right  to  give  up  Mr.  Richards  to  the  for- 
eigners, or  whether  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
tect him.  Before  any  decision  was  reachei' 
meetin)f  a  shrewd  man  of  the  common  pe( 
pte  in  whom  she  hod  confidence,  David  Malo, 
kaahumanu  asked  him,  "  What  ci 
for  our  teacher  7  for  even  Mr.  Young  and 
Boki  say  he  was  very  guilty  in  writing  to 
America."  A^r  a  few  remarks,  David 
asked,  "  In  what  country  is  it  the  practice 
to  condemn  the  man  who  gives  true  inform- 
ation of  crimes  committed,  and  let  the  crim- 
inal go  uncensurod  and  unpunished  V  "  No 
where,"  she  replied,  and  her  resolution  and 
that  of  the  chiefs  was  soon  taken.  Mr. 
Kchards  had  done  no  wrong ;  he  had  told 
only  what  they  all  knew  to  be  true,  and  they 
would  protect  him.  The  British  Consal  and 
ills  party  saw  that  they  were  defeated,  and 
when  Mr.  Richards  was  sent  for  to  meet 
them  before  the  Council  they  hastily  with- 
drew. 

Letter  from  Vu  Presideid  of  the  UniUd 
States. — Before  turning  entirely  torn  this 
kind  of  foreign  opposition,  allusion  must  be 
made  to  some  other  facts.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  enacting  and  the  en- 
forcement of  wholesome  laws.  Sspecially 
did  many  foreign  reudents  and  visitors  pre- 


tend to  be  themselves  exempt  from  all  ab& 
gation  to  obey  the  laws,  and  thruten  tlic 
chiefs  with  the  vengeance  of  their  reepectiTe 
governments  if  they  should  be  poaiehedfor 
violating  them.  The  government  <ru  how- 
ever gradually  gaining  Gtrength  and  confi- 
dence, and  in  1829  a  proclamati<Hi  wu  ii- 
sued  declaring  that  the  laws  of  tiie  couBtn 
forbade  murder,  theft,  Ucentiousness,  retul- 
ing  ardent  spirit^.  Sabbath-breaking  andjim- 
bling  ;  and  that  these  laws  were  in  fbra 
equally  ^inst  all  residents  at  the  ialindi, 
both  foreign  and  native.  On  the  Uth  of 
October,  just  one  week  alter  this  proclum- 
tion  was  issued,  the  American  sloop  of  n( 
Vincennes  arrived  at  Honolulu.    Her  ccm- 


the  United  States.  That  letter,  after  roa- 
gratulatjng  the  king  on  the  prt^rese  of  dnl- 
ization  and  religion  in  his  dominions,  indn- 
commending  "earnest  attention  to  the  tn» 
religion  of  tne  Christian's  Bible,"  proceeded 
to  say:  "The  President  alaoanziously hopes 
that  peace,  and  kindness,  and  justice  v31 
prevail  between  your  people  and  tho&e  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  visit  your  i«- 
land,  and  that  the  regulations  of  jour  gor- 
vemment  will  be  such  aa  to  enforce  tbem 
upon  all.  Our  citizens  who  violste  your 
laws,  or  interfere  with  your  regnlitwns, 
violate  at  the  same  time  their  duty  to  th^ 
own  government  and  country,  and  merit  eat- 
sure  and  punishment."  The  letter  also  ei- 
pressed  entire  confidence  in  themissioiunes, 
and  bespoke  protection  and  favor  tor  \hea 
and  for  other  American  citizens  who  con- 
dncted  with  propriety.  Nothing  could  h»w 
been  more  opportune.  A  kind  Providenw 
bad  sent  this  decided  sanction  by  a  foreign 
power  of  the  course  they  were  pnrsning  jiMt 
at  the  time  when  it  was  most  needed  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  chiefs. 

Papal  Missionariea — FYench  Outraga.-^ 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  John  Krw,  « 
French  adventurer,  left  the  Islands  with 
Liholiho  when  be  went  to  England.  From 
England,  Rives  went  to  France,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  owner  of  large  estates  at  the 
Island,  and  to  have  great  influence  with  tba 
king,  he  ^plied  for  priests  to  establish  a 
Ca&oUc  mission.  In  1826,  John  Aleiius 
Augustine  Bachelot  vraa  appointed,  by  Ihs 
Pope,  Apostolic  Prefect  of  the  Sindwi* 
Islands.  He  arrived  at  Honoluln.  July  'i 
1837,  with  two  other  Romish  pnests  snd 
four  laymen.  Disr^arding  the  law  which 
required  foreigners  to  obtain  permission  be- 
fore landing,  the  priests  and  their  compuiy 
landed  privately.  They  were  ordered  » 
leave,  and  tho  captain  of  the  vessel  wM  ™d 
that  as  he  had  landed  foreignera  without  per- 
mission, he  must  fake  them  away.  He,  how- 
ever, took  his  departure,  leavmg  them  on 
shore,  where  they  never  obtained  petmisswB 
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to  reside,  but  remained  in  disregard  of  law. 
Boki,  governor  of  Oahu,  was  disposed  '' 
court  the  faTOr  of  foreigners,  and  was, 
early  as  this,  manifesting  some  disposition 
to  resist,  or  at  least  disregard  the  authority 
of  the  Regent.  The  priests  immediately  con- 
nected themselves  particularly  with  his  party, 
but  even  he  never  gave  them  permission  to 
remain,  which,  indeed,  he  had  no  authority 
to  do.  They  soon  opened  a  chapel,  and  it 
was  at  once  reported  that  they  worshiped 
images.  The  young  king  went  to  see  for 
himself  and,  at  he  thought,  found  the  report 
correct.  The  chiefs  feared  their  old  religton, 
which  they  knew  to  be  bad  in  all  its  tendency, 
was  about  to  be  revived.  English  captains 
told  them  of  the  influence  of  t£o  Papu  reli- 
gion and  Papal  priesta  in  Europe,  and  pre- 
dicted that  they  wonld  work  evil  there  if 
they  were  suffered  to  rem^n.  They  and 
their  adherents  continued  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  party  of  Boki,  whose  career 
was  one  of  intemperance,  prodigality,  and  ' 
last  rebellion.  Collecting  anncd  men  ai 
ammunition  in  different  places,  he  threatened 
the  life  of  the  Regent  and  a  revolution  in 
the  government.  Fortunately,  in  December, 
1839,  he  embarked  on  a  wild  expedition  in 
search  of  sandal  wood,  and  was  lost  at  si 
but  his  wife  Liliha,  wliom  he  bad  left 
governor  of  Oahu,  continued  to  head  the 
disorderly  party  until  in  1831,  when 
spiracy  seemed  fast  ripening,  and  she  was  de- 
posed from  her  office.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  was  much  trouble  with  the  Papists. 
The  priests  countenanced  and  encouraged,  iu 
their  adherents,  various  violations  of  the 
laws,  until  the  natives  were  forbidden  to 
attend  their  services,  and  somo  were  punished 
for  doing  so.  At  length,  in  April,  1S31,  the 
chiefs  passed  a  formal  order,  requiring  these 
priests,  whom  they  regarded  as  abettors  of 
rebellion  and  promoters  of  vice  and  distur- 
bance, and  who  were  residing  thero  without 
autborfty,  to  leave  the  islands.  They  had 
borne  with  them  almost  four  years,  and  could 
bear  no  longer.  The  priests,  however,  re- 
sorted to  various  expedients  to  evade  obe- 
dience to  the  order,  and  in  December  tbo 
government  fitted  out  one  of  its  own  vessels 
and  sent  them  to  California,  with  orders  to 
the  captain  to  "land  them  safe  on  shore, 
with  every  thing  belonging  to  tbom,  where 
tbey  might  subsiBt."  The  banishment  of 
these  priests,  as  well  as  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent proceedings  against  tho  CathoUcs, 
has  often  been  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
the  American  missionaries ;  but  both  the 
missionaries  themselves  and  ibe  Sandwich 
Islands  government  have  always  denied  the 
charge,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
missionaries  have  decidedly  discoantemuicod 
any  thing  which  could  be  regarded  as  inter^ 
fering  with  religious  hberty. 
[q  September,  1S36,  anoUier  Pap^  priest 


came  to  the  lalandsi  Be  was  forbidden  to 
remain ;  but  aided  by  tho  English  Consul, 
who  claimed  a  residence  for  him  as  aBritish 
subject,  he  evaded  repeated  orders  to  leave. 
In  March-  1837,  two  of  the  banished  priests, 
M.  Bachelot  and  Mr.  Short,  returned  from 
California.  They  designed  to  land  secretly 
and  conceal  themselves  for  a  time ;  but  they 
were  recognized  and  ordered  to  return  on 
board  the  vessel.  Refusing  obedience,  after 
much  delay  they  were  put  on  board  by  the 
poliw,  where  they  remamed,  in  the  hiu-bor. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  a  British,  and  on  tho 
loth,  a  French  ship  of  war  came  into  port 
Tho  captains  of  these  vessels  interfering,  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  priests 
wero  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  shore  uutjl 
they  should  have  opportunity  to  go  to  Bomo 
other  civilized  country;  but  m  tho  mean  time 
they  were  no  t  to  be  allowed  to  proselyte.  On 
the  24tb  of  July,  tho  French  capttun  negotia- 
ted a  treaty  witn  the  kinc,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  French  should  "go  and 
come  freely"  at  the  Islands,  "and  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  which  subjects  of  tho  moat 
favored  nation  enjoy."  This,  of  course,  did 
not  secure  the  right  of  teaching  a  prohibited 
religion.  In  October,  Mr.  Short  left  tho  is- 
land^, and  in  November.  M.  Bachelot  also 
left,  with  another  priest  who  had  recently 
arrived,  and  had  been  refused  permission  to 
remun.  On  the  18th  December,  the  govern- 
ment issued  an  ordinance  foroidding  the 

caching  "  of  the  Pope's  religion,"  and  an- 
nouncing that  no  tocher  of  that  religion 
would  be  allowed  to  reside  at  tho  ishmds. 
Some  persecution  of  Romamsts  followed; 
ne,  1829,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Richards,  who,  at  their  earnest  request,  had 
become  the  political  teacher  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  the  kmg  issued  orders  that  no  fiuther 
punishments  should  bo  inflicted  upon  ad- 

:rents  of  tho  Romish  faith. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  order  was 
given,  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  French  frigat« 
L'Artemise,  Capt.  Laplace,  came  to  Honolulu. 
A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed cannot  be  given  here.  The  captain 
immediately  issued  a  manifesto,  stating  that 
he  had  been  seat  out  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ill-treatment  which  the  French  had  received 
at  the  islands,  and  demanding,  among  other 
things,  "that  (he  Catholic  worship  should 
be  declared  free ;"  "that  asilefor  aCatholic 
Church  should  be  given  by  the  Qovomment 
at  Honolulu,"  and  that  $20,000  should  be 
deposited  with  bi"")  by  the  king,  as  a  guarnu- 
tee  of  hiji  futiire  conduct  towards  France. 
These  "equitable  conditions  "  must  be  com- 
plied with,  and  the  treaty  which  accompanied 
(he  manifesto  must  be  signed  at  once,  or  he 
shonldmake  immediate  war  upon  the  islands. 
Offering  protection,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to 
Ei^lish  and  American  residenta,  he  expressly 
excepted  the  "Protestant  clergy."    As  the 
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king  Tras  absent,  he  cooBented  to  wtit  fc 
his  return  until  the  15th,  before  commencing 
boatilitiea.  The  king  not  returning,  the 
$ia),000  WM  sent  on  board  by  the  goTemor 
ot  Oahu,  oQ  the  13tb,  and  the  treatj  waa 
signed  by  the  gOTemor  and  the  Premier. 
On  the  i6th,  the  king  returned,  and  w&s 
compelled,  almost  at  once,  to  sign  it  himself. 
The  moat  offenaive  artaclee  were  the  fourth 
and  sixth:  the  fourth  prOTiding  tliat  oo 
Frendimau  accused  of  crime  should  be  tried 
except  by  a  jury  composed  of  foreign  resi- 
dents proposed  by  the  French  Consul ;  and 
the  6tn  declaring  that  French  merchandize, 
"  and  particularly  wines  and  brandy,"  cannot 
be  prohibited,  and  ahall  not  pay  a  duty  higher 
than  five  per  cent.,  ad  valorum.  A  law  had 
just  before  been  enacted  to  promote  tem- 
perance, which  excluded  distilled  spirits  and 
unpoeed  a  heary  duty  on  winee.  This  was 
now  effectually  repealed ;  the  Frmch  Cojisul 
at  once  engaged  largely  in  the  taie  of  intoxi- 
cating drmka,  and  intemperance  rapidly  in- 
creased. Of  course,  numbora  of  Papa!  priests 
soon  arrived,  and  located  themselves  on  dif- 
ferent islands  of  the  group.  It  was  not, 
howerer,  to  the  advantage  of  Romanism 
that  it  was  thus  forced  upon  the  people,  and 
that  in  connection  with  brandy.  The  same 
word  in  the  native  language,  Bays  Mr.  Hunt, 
now  means  a  Freachman,  a  Papist,  and 
brandy.  The  priests  have  continued  their 
efforts  to  the  present  time  with  varying  suc- 
cess, sometimes  interfering  seriously  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  of 
the  government  for  the  elevation  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  opposing  the  school  laws,  and 
mterfering  with  efibrta  to  promote  general 
education ;  but  by  no  means  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  better  and  more  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community.  For  several  years 
their  inSuedce  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
increasing,  but  rather  diminishing.  In  1352, 
of  43G  common  schools,  supported  by  the 
.  government,  02  were  Papal,  witIi2,lT4 pupils. 
In  September,  1842,  the  French  sloop  of 
war  Embuscade  visited  Honolulu,  the  captun 
making  most  arrogant  demands,  designed  to 
secure  the  more  free  use  of  French  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  still  greater  facilities  for 
propagating  the  Papal  faith.  Providentially, 
the  king  iiad  recently  sent  a  delegation  to 
the  court  of  France^  to  adjust  all  difQculties, 
BO  that  ha  could  with  good  reason  decline 
negotiations  with  the  commander,  aod  that 
without  giving  him  a  pretext  for  offering 
violence.  In  1846,  treaties  were  negotiated 
both  with  England  and  France,  by  which  the 
government  of  the  Islands  was  allowed  to 
impose  any  duties  on  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors  which  should  not  be  SO  high  as  "  ab- 
solutely to  prohibit"  their  introduction.  A 
duty  of  five  dollars  a  gallon  was  imposed, 
against  which  tlie  Frencli  Consul  protested. 
In  August,  1843,  Admiral  Xromelin  came  to 


Honolulu,  and  misled,  as  is  believed,  by  H. 

Dillon,  who  had  been  there  as  Consul  since 
February,  1843,  made  demands  upon  tbe 
government  utterly  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
Having  reference  in  groat  measure,  as  obdiI, 
to  French  spirits  and  the  Bomanists.  As 
these  demands  were  not  complied  trith,  bo 
took  possesion  of  the  fort,  the  custom 
house  and  the  government  offices  by  an 
armed  force,  seized  the-  king's  yacht,  which 
be  sent  away  as  a  prize,  dismantled  &»  fort, 
and  destroyed  the  arms,  powder,  Jtc  Xiw 
government  abstained  from  all  forcible  re- 
sistance; but  the  icpresentativea  of  Grctt 
Britain  and  of  the  Umted  States  mtde  t 
formal  protest  against  the  ungeoerous  pro- 
ceeding. To  oomplete  the  series  of  bui^ 
outrages  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  De- 
cember, 1850,  M.  Perrin  came  to  Ilonolnln 
Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic, 
presenting  demands,  which  were  moetl;  a 
reiteration  of  those  made  the  year  before, 
and  prepared,  it  is  supposed,  again  to  nan 
force.  But  in  the  kind  providence  of  God,— 
not  by  any  previous  arrangement  or  direc^on 
from  home, — the  United  States  ship  V*nd»li% 
Captain  Qardner,  came  into  port  atthemosl 
critical  point  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  im- 
pression that  this  vessel  would  resist aoyacts 
of  violence  if  appealed  to  by  the  native  go- 
vernment doubtless  led  the  commiesioiHC  to 
moderate  his  demands,  »nd  the  islands  wen 
saved,  perhaps,  from  such  a  French  proieetor- 
ate  as  has  been  forced  upon  some  other  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Having  thus  presented  a  coimected  lieir 
of  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Chris tianization  of  the  islands  by  unprinci- 
pled foreigners,  of  the  forced  introdaclion 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  a^Tessions  of 
the  French,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  dsjs 
of  Kaabumtmu,  and  consider  more  directly 
the  progress  and  results  of  the  jnissionsiy 

Sestdli<^  the  first  ten  yeanofiitissioitani 
labor, — A  few  brief  statements  in  regard  W 
the  state  of  the  mission,  and  results  irhich 
had  been  already  reached  in  1830,  will  shoff 
that  the  first  ten  years  of  labor  by  the 
American  misslonariea  had  accomplished 
very  much,  over  which  they,  and  all  friend* 
of  their  work,  might  well  rejoice.  Not  oaly 
had  the  lai^ui^  of  the  islands  been  reduced 
to  writing,  but  two  printing-presses  were  in 
operation  at  Honolulu,  at  which  387,000  cop- 
ies in  all,  of  twenty-two  distinct  books  in 
the  native  tongue,  had  been  printed,  amoaut' 
ing  to  10,287,800  pages.  A  largo  edition 
of  the  Gospels  of  Jbtthew,  Marl^  and  John, 
had  also  been  printed  in  the  United  Slates 
for  the  mission,  swelling  the  whole  numbem 

iges  in  the  Hawaiian  language  to  13,633,800. 

lost  of  these  pages  were  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  other  strictly  evangelical  and 
important  matter.    Nine  hundred  m- 
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tire  schools,  for  teaching  the  people  to  read, 
were  in  operation,  aud  armut  45,000  achoUra, 
about  21,000  Tsadcre,  and  more  than  3,000 
writers,  were  repotted.  The  BOTermnent 
had  adopted  the  moral  law  of  God  as  the 
basia  of  its  future  Bdministration,  and  recog- 
nized the  ChriBtiaa  religion  as  the  religion 
of  the  nation.  Moat  of  the  higher  chiefs 
and  Tulera  were  members  of  the  church  of 
Ohrist.  Special  laws  i^inat  the  grosser 
vices,  and  alfioagainstretailing  ardent  spirits, 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  gambliuK,  bad  been 
enacted  and  were  enforced,  and  t£e  Christian 
law  of  nuxriage  was  the  law  of  the  laud. 
Decent  houses  for  public  worship  had  been 
erected  by  the  chiefs  and  people  inverymanj 
villages.  Those  at  the  several  mission  stations 
werelai^:  one  at  Kailua,  130  feet  by  78, 
andone  at  Honolulu,  J96bv  63.  At  Lahaina, 
the  church  was  of  stone,  98  feet  long  and  G2 
broad,  with  gatleriea ;  "the  most  substantial 
and  noble  structure  in  Polrnesia."  It  would 
seat  3000  persons  after  the  native  manner. 
The  other  churches  were  all  thntehed  build- 
ings. In  these  houses  large  congregations 
assembled  &om  Sabbath  to  Saobath,  or 
when  the  miesionary  could  attend,  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel.  Churches 
had  been  gathered  at  different  stations,  to 
which  there  had  been  admitted  185  native 
members  at  the  close  of  the  jear  1629. 

There  were  now  connected  with  the  mis- 
sion, 11  ordained  missionsriea  with  3  male 
and  IS  female  asaociate  laborers  from  the 
United  States.  Six  stations  were  occupied, 
three  on  Hawaii,  one  on  Mani,  one  on  Oahu, 
Knd  one  on  Kauiu.  A  third  reinforcement 
was  about  to  join  the  mission. 

Dealk  of  Kaahumanu. — Reaction  againxt 
lUUgion.—lD  1827,  the  mission  mourned  the 
death  of  Ealanimoku,  the  prime-minister  of 
Knahumanu,  often  spoken  of  as  joint  regent 
with  her,  whom  foreigners  called  Pitt,  and 
wtiom  the  natives  regarded  as  the  "iron 
cable"  of  their  country.  He  gave  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  preparation  for  a  better 
world.  On  the  5lh  of  June,  1832,  Kaahu- 
-  manu  also  "fell  asleep,"  and  "  the  mission 
and  nation  mourned  as  for  a  mother."  She 
had  nominated  Kinau  or  Eaaluimanu  II.,  a 
pious  da^hter  of  Kamcfaameha  I.,  to  be  her 
successor,  as  regent,  and  had  given  affection- 
ate and  earnest  parting  counaels  to  the 
J'ounK  king.  For  a  time  sad  reverses  fol- 
owed  her  deatli.  Kinau,  though  a  consistent 
Christian,  had  neither  the  dignity,  the 
strength  of  character,  nor  the  inflnence  of 
Kaahumanu,  and  the  king,  inclined  to  dissi- 

Eation  and  led  on  by  vicious  foroignera- 
roke  over  all  restraints.  Others  followed 
hia  example.  Man^  acbools  were  deserted ; 
teachers  relapsed  mto  vice ;  congregations 
on  the  Sabbath  were  reduced ;  some 
churches  were  burned ;  in  a  few  places  hea- 
then   rites    were    revived,    and    opposing 


foreigners  predicted  that  the  missionaries 
would  soon  be  banished.  Early  in  1833,  the 
king  assembled  the  chiefs  and  people  at  Hon- 
olalu.  and  declared  the  regency  at  an  end.  It 
had  been  said  that  he  would  remove  Einaa 
from  all  authority,  and  appoint  Liliha,  the 
unprincipled  wife  of  Boki,  as  his  premier. 
This  was  hoped  for  and  expected  by  the  dis- 
Bolute,  bat  when  the  time  came  he  shrank 
from  such  a  step  and  named  Kinau.  ^Whea 
ssked.  bj  his  companions  why  he  had  not 


„  been  expected  by  the 

I,  for  religion  had  been  too  pop- 
ular, and  sustained  too  much  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chieb ;  but  the  crisis  was  al- 
ready passed  when  the  king  named  Kinan 
as  his  principal  i^nt,  and  the  reaction  in 
iitvorof  rice  and  idolatry  was  bat  temporary 
~  ~d  more  apparent  than  reaL 

Progrett. — SchooU. — Additions  continued 

be  made  to  the  miasion  churches  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  great  care  was  exer- 
cised in  receivinE  members  must  be  obvious 
from  the  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
character  of  the  people,  that  in  1835,  of  the 
whole  number  who  nad  been  received  from 
the  beginning  (861)  only  13  had  been  ex- 
communicated, and  that  though  the  year  of 
reaction  had  passed. 

The  character  of  the  first  native  schools 
at  the  islands  has  been  already  spoken  o£ 
"  missionaries  soon  felt  the  great  import- 
of  raising  the  qualiflcations  of  teachers, 
and  as  early  as  1830  commenced  schools  in 
places  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
edby  themselves,  or  by  females  firom 
ted  States,  In  1831,  a  seminary  was 
commenced  at  Lahainaluna  (Upper  Labaina) 
for  the  education  of  teachers  and  other 
helpers  in  the  missionary  work.  The  school 
was  first  opened  in  a  mere  shed  made  of 
poles  and  grass,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Andrews,  the  scholars,  most 
of  whom  were  adults,  soon  b^;an  the  ereo- 
atone  house,  which  was  covered 
with  a  thatched  roof  in  1832.  The  school 
proapered,  and  its  importance  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  Aitother  teacher  wasas- 
sociated  with  Mr.  Andrews  in  1834,  and 
about  tho  same  time  a  lai^  permanent 
building  was  commenced.  In  1S36  the 
school  Became  more  diatinqtively  a  boarding 
school  for  unmarried  lads,  and  it  haa  now, 
for  many  years,  been  r^;arded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  means  in  operation 
for  supplying  the  Sandwich  Islands  with 
educated  teachers  and  an  educated  native 
ministry,  "  sending  out  streams  of  the  best 
influence  to  every  part  of  the  nation."  In 
1849,  the  support  of  this  seminary  was  as- 
sumed by  the  government  of  the  islands. 

A  female  seminary  was  commenced  at 
ATuIuku,  on  Maui,  in  1837,  and  a  boarding 
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Bchool  for  boTB,  at  Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  ii 
for  both  of  wnich  commodious  buildioge  have 
been  erected.  Quite  a  numlier  of  other 
boarding  and  high  echoola  of  eimilar  charac- 
ter, some  for  boys  and  some  for  girte,  have 
been  in  operation  at  the  island^  accomplish- 
ing much  good.  In  1839,  a  familj  school  for 
Toung  chiefs  was  opened  at  Honolulu,  which 
has  been  attended  with  much  snccess.  The 
ezpeDBea  of  this  institution  have  been  pud 
by  the  gofermncnt  for  the  last  ten  years.  A 
school  tor  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  missioaaries  was  commenced  at  Ponahan, 
on  Oahu,  in  1841,  which  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  government 
collegiate  institution.  By  these  va 
seminaries  and  select  schools  much  hBHl>cen 
done  to  bring  forward  native  teachers,  who 
are  in  good  meaaure  fitted  for  their  work, 
and  the  dianicter  of  the  schools  luia  greatly 
improved.  "--The  government  of  the  island 
has  assumed  the  support  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  common  schools.  In  1840,  laws 
were  enacted  requiring  parents  to  send  thi 
children  to  school,  and  providing  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses,  and  the  support  of 
■ '  e  teachers.    These  laws  have  since  been 


revised,   and  increased  efficiency  has   been 

S'ven  to  the  school  system.    In  1848,  M 
ichards  was  appointed  minister  of  publi 


instruction,  and  after  bis  death,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  been  long  connected  with 
the  mission,  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  government,  to  take  the 
(tame  office.  In  no  country  probably  are  the 
children  more  universally  collected  into 
schools.  The  government  eiponds  near 
350,000  annually  for  purposes  of  education ; 
of  which  between  825,000  and  §30,000  is 
for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  Preig—Chttrchet— Great  RemvaL — 
The  first  newspaper  ever  issued  at  the  is- 
lands was  printed  in  Februsrv,  1834,  at  the 
Iiahainaluna  Seminary,  "  TlU  Hawaiian 
Luminary."  This  was  designed  especially 
for  the  members  of-  the  seminary,  hut  a 
eemi-moDthty  paper  designed  for  general 
circulation,  "  The  Hawaiian  Teacher,"  was 
commenced  soon  after  at  Honolulu,  and  in 
1836,  3,000  copies  were  circulated.  In  1847, 
five  periodicals  were  published  at  the  islands. 
Several  printing-presses  and  a  bindery  are 
now  in  opcralJon,  and  most  of  the  workmen 
are  natives.  From  the  commencement,  near 
200,000,000  of  pages  have  been  printed  at 
the  mission  presses.  "  Besides  the  Bible 
and  a  hymn-book,  no  mean  library  has  been 
translated  and  composed,  consisting  of  re- 
ligious, scientific  and  literary  books  of  vari- 
ous kinds." 

As  early  as  1836,  it  began  to  be  manifest 
that  the  churches  were  fully  recovering  from 
the  deprcEBtng  inBuence  of  the  reaction 
which  followed  the  death  of  Eaahumanu. 
At  most  of  the  stations  there  were  tokens 


of  the  special  presence  of  the  Hoiy  Spnt 
In  June,  1837,  there  were  15  churches  ontlu 
islands,  vrith  1,049  members  in  good  «tud- 
ing,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  jea 
admissioDS  were  numerous.  The  chnraM 
were  gaining  strength  and  influence  ;  tlien 
was  increasing  preparation  of  mind  vmaf 
the  people  at  large  to  listen  to  preidiing 
and  to  feel  the  force  of  truth,  and  al>oot  the 
close  of  the  year  it  seemed  oDvious  lint  11k 
time  had  come  for  greater  triumphs  of  tbe 
Gospel  than  had  yet  been  witnessed.  Tbo 
labors  of  the  miBsionarieH,  particDlirlj  in 
the  way  of  preaching,  were  increased,  u  in- 
creasing feeling  among  the  people  called  fof 
more  ettbrt,  and  at  the  ceneraJ  meeting  of 
the  mission  in  June,  1848,  it  was  found  tint 
religion  had  been  revived  at  every  statim ; 
about  SjOOO  persons  giving  evidence  of  tmo 
conversion,  nnd  been  added  to  the  chnrchei 
since  the  last  meeting  about  2,400  Uien 
stood  propounded  for  Amission,  and  nunj 
othera  were  giving  evidence  of  a  i^ungc  « 
heart.  The  work  continued, — a  great  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God, — and  dorii^  the  aeit 
twelve  months  more  than  10,0M  persoDS 
were  added  to  the  number  of  the  professiiig 
followers  of  Christ  In  June,  1S40,  tleic 
were  19  churches,  with  18,451  memlws  In 

liar  standing. 

0  suppose  ^at  all  those  who  had  been 
brought  during  the  progress  of  this  "great 
awakening"  to  give,  for  a  time,  satis&cloiy 
'ideuce  of  a  saving  change,  woold  contiuM 
give  such  evidence,  would  be  to  eipert 
far  more  from  the  ignorant  and  degraded  ni- 
tives  of  these  islands  than  is  ever  realiied  in 
the  most  enlightened  Christian  nations.  Ib 
most  cases  the  missionaries  were  very  cau- 
tious, and  candidates  for  church  feUomtup 
were  kept  many  mouths  on  probation.  Soma 
indeed,  were  probably  too  cautious ;  but 
others  erred  upon  the  other  extreme 
and  at  some  stations  there  be^tn  to  be  ex- 
perienced, in  1839,  something  of  thereacfao 
it;hich  UGU^ly  follows  high  excitement  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that,  if  we  except  on*  _ 
church  to  which  the  additions  wore  veryno- 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ei- 
clude  so  few  of  the  thouaands  wh^were  re- 
ceived as  the  b-uits  of  this  revival.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  no  year  has  passed  &ins 
that  time  to  this,  during  which  there  hm 
not  been  large  additions  to  the  churches,  on 
profession  ;  very  few  years  in  which  th* 
number  thus  added  has  not  considerably  ex- 
ceeded 1,000.  Up  to  Juno,  1853,  the  vbiAi 
number  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  churches,  onexamination,  from  the  or^s 
of  the  mission,  was  38,544.  Of  these  11,78S 
had  deceased.  The  number  then  in  regtibr 
standing  was  22,236,  more  than  one-^iMirn 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  islands. 
Benevolence.— From  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  the  mission  the  tiut&  and  pecpR 
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have  been  accnstoiDed  t«  make  efibria  to 
proTtde  honaoB  of  wonhip  and  sdiool  hoasee, 
and  BometimeB  also  for  other  purpoeee ;  and 
as  the  churches  have  increased,  as  civilisa- 
tion has  advanced,  and  the  people  have  begun 
to  rise  from  their  utter  povertj,  their  benev- 
olent efforts  have  greatly  IncreaKed.  With 
the  great  revival  in  183S  and  '39  there  came 
an  increase  of  effort  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  general  meeting  In  1839,  meation  was 
made  of  four  large  stone  chnrches  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  at  as  many  different  sta- 
tions. Contributions  tn  nunuy  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  8,000  were  reported,  mostly  for 
building  churches  and  school  houses.  Four 
churches  bad  contributed  towards  the  sup- 
port of  their  missionary  pastors.  In  1844, 
the  subject  of  fully  supporting  their  own 
pastors  began  to  be  agitated,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  chnrches  resolved  to  undertake 
the  work  it  once.  Contributions  to  different 
benevolent  societies  commenced  earlv.  and 
have  been  greatly  increased.  In  18^1,  the 
whole  amount  of  contributions  reported  for 
different  objects  was  $21,211,  of  which 
S5,608  was  for  the  support  of  pastors,  and 
$2,838  for  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  KTissions.  In  1852,  con- 
tributions to  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, now  an  independent  body,  amounted 
to  84,981  ;  and  contributions  to  all  objects 
exceeded  $24,000.  May  it  not  be  said  that 
"  their  deep  poverty"  hath  "  abounded  unto 
the  riches  of  their  liberality?" 

The  imporiiance  of  raisingup  a  native  min- 
istry for  the  churches  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  miagionaries,  and  has  been  urged  upon 
their  attention  by  the  ofBcers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  But  they  have  been  cautious, 
fearing  to  "lay  hands  suddenly"  on  those 
who  might  not  prove  "faithfiA  at 
1842,  there  were  but  two  regularly  licensed 
native  preachers,  with  one  other,  who,  though 
not  yet  liceosed,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
work  of  preaching.  A  very  considerable 
number,  however,  were  employed  in  different 
villages,  as  a  subordbate  class  of  religious 
teachers.  The  first  instance  of  the  oraina- 
tioo  of  a  native  as  the  pastor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  occurred  in  December,  1 
1850,  two  others  were  ordained;  there  were 
five  other  fully  licensed  native  preachers, 
and  quite  a  number  who  had  a  qualified  li- 
cense to  preach  at  out-stations. 

Cirilizatum — Gowmmeni— taiw.— The 
Christianization  of  the  Hawuians  has  ad- 
yanced  more  rapidly  than  their  civilization 
and  refinement,  and  school  education  more 
rapidly  than  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  Those,  however,  who  saw  the  islanders 
as  they  were  in  1820,  see  now  an  advance 
civilization  which  is  truly  wonderfiil;  and 
Christianity  and  common  schools  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  rabid  advance  in  future. 

In  1838,  the  king  ar'^  chiefs  having  endea- 


vored in  vain  to  procure  from  the  United 
States  some  suitable  person  of  legal  attain- 
ments to  become  their  adviser,  requested 
Mr.  Richftrds  to  Income  their  teacher  in  the 
science  of  government  and  laws,  their  chap- 
lain, and  their  interpreter  in  intercourse  wiUi 
foreigners.  He  and  his  brethren  thought  it 
bis  duty  to  comply  with  the  request.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  government  was  an  absolute 
despotism.  The  chiefs  were  still  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  people  were 
virtually  their  slaves,  though  some  laws  had 
been  published,  and  the  administration  of 
the  government  had  l>ecn  greatly  meliorated. 
In  1839,  the  6r8t  code  of  written  laws  was 
published,  prepared  wholly  by  a  mitive.  In 
1840,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  new 
of  laws  soon  tobk  the  plaoe  of  the  firet 
Of  their  otcn  aecordj  a  king  and  chiefs,  who 
were  absolute  hereditary  despots,  had  now 
set  limita  to  their  own  power,  and  given  con- 
stitutional liberty  to  their  subjects,  for  their 
good.  In  1846,  the  different  departments 
of  the  general  government  were  fully  organ- 
ized, and  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
in  followed.  The  legislative  power  is 
ited  in  a  house  of  nobles,  mostly  heredi- 
tary, and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected 
by  tlie  people.  Substantial  court  bouses  . 
and  prisons  are  being  erected  in  different 
distncta.  Honolulu  has  its  "noble  custom 
house,"  its  "costly  court  hbuse,"  and  its 
"splendid  and  convenient  market  house." 
Roads  and  bridges  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  islands,  for  building 
which  the  people  are  all  taxed.  And  most 
important  of  all,  perhaps,  the  people  are 
rapidly  becoming  owners  of  the  soil  they 
cultivate,  a  commission  having  been  ap- 
p<unted  several  years  since  to  investigate 
claims  and  give  titles,  which  "  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  or  questioned,"  and  which  "are 
intended  to  be  as  perfect  and  independent 
titles  to  the  soil  as  are  enjoyed  by  tine  citi- 
of  any  country  in  the  world." 


chief  murdered  his  wife.  It  was  at  once 
predicted  that  justice  would  not  reach  one 
of  such  rank ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  foreign- 
ers and  the  astonishment  of  the  common 
people,  the  chief  was  hung.  Mr.  Lee,  the 
present  chief-justice  of  the  Islands  testifies 
that  now  "in  no  part  of  the  world  are  life 
and  property  more  safe."  Yet,  a  few  years 
since,  this  was  a  nation  of  thieves,  robbers,, 
and  murderers. 

Seizure  of  the  Idandi  by  Lord  George 
Pautet — Independence  aeknowieiiged. — Re- 
cord must  be  made  of  one  more  gross  act  of 
aggression  upon  the  rights  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands government  and  people.  In  February, 
1843,  Her  BrittaniffMajesQ^'s  ship  Carysfbrt 
came  to  Honolulu.  The  commander.  Lord 
Qeoi^  Paulet,  at  once  opened  a  correspond- 
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eDce  with  the  king,  conducted,  on  his  part, 
in  a  style  of  Hhameless  iosoleuce,  in  wfaich, 
pretending  to  8«el(  protection  for  Britieh 
Bubjecta,  and  to  support  the  position  of 
Mr.  SimpBOD,  to  whom  Mr.  Charlton,  now 
going  to  EoeUnd,  had  delegated  the  functiona 
of  British  ConiBul,  he  made  demands  which 
could  not  be  complied  with,  under  threat  of 
an  immediate  bombardment  of  the  town. 
The  king,  having  no  alternative,  surrendered 
the  government  of  the  Islands,  provisionaUy, 
to  Lord  Faulet,  at  the  same  time  proteiSting 
■gainst  the  justice  of  his  donuuds,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  British  Govenmiont,  to  which 
nehadalready  sent  ministers,  for  redress.  A 
commisaion  was  ap[>oiu  ted  for  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  govermnent,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  abrogate  some  of  the 
most  important  laws,  and,  among  others,  that 
against  fornication.  The  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  this  commisgion  for  five 
months,  and  thej  were  months,  at  Honolulu, 
of  vice  and  sorrow.  In  Juljr,  1843,  Rear- 
Admiral  Thomas,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Pacific,  having  teamed 
what  bad  been  done,  came  to  Honolulu,  and 
at  once  restored  the  sovereignty  to  the  king. 
The  English  government,  also,  on  learning 
the  proceedings  of  Lorn  Paulet,  promptly 
disavowed  having  anthorized  them,  or  giving 
them  any  sanction. 

Previous  to  these  transactions,  the  king 
had  sent  Mr.  Richards  and  Haalilio,  as  com- 
missioners, with  full  powers,  to  the  United 
States  and  diOerent  European  governments. 
They  secured  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  Islands  bj  the  United 
Sutes,  Great  Bniain,  Prance,  and  Belgium. 
As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  impor- 
tant treaties  were  negotiated  with  England 
Mid  Prance  in  1846,  and  in  1850  the  United 
States  government  entered  into  a  treaty  witii 
the  Islands  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  any 
which  the  Hawaiian  government  had  been 
before  able  to  negotiate  with  leading  Chris- 
tian nations.  " 

Decrvtue  of  Fopulaiion.— It  is  a  painful 
fcct  that  the  native  population  of  these  Is- 
Hnda  is  still  diminishing.  The  reasons  for 
this  m  perhaps  in  part  inexpUcablc,  or  at 
wasl  not  now  understood;  but  doubtless  a 
Tltlat«d  uational  constitution,  the  fearful 
WMiatHjiwiioo  of  disease  introduced  by  the 
Vtiva  uf  furoign  Tiaitors,  long  before  the  in- 
Uvduilion  of  ChrisUanity,  has  been  a  promi- 
>»wt  i-»««.  For  many  Tears,  deaths  were 
**««.  aud  Uirlh.  few.  6the? causes  are  to 
b*  hwwdluUwfcct  that  there  is  neither  suf- 
tt.-ww  Utvlll^iuH.,  nor  sufficient  preparation 
ut  UW  W*y  vO-  hmw.  comforts,  amSng  the 
j-.'v-V**.  hL  «t4Us  IliwB  to  contend  s^cess- 
i*t-t.»  ».ih  >.vt>l«(c)^>u«  and  epidemic,  or  other 
s.^v«  ai-,NM^  tt„w  iifcm  time  to  time 
mi..si,..,>.^rt^^,l^,.^,,_  la  1848-9,  measles 
*""  **'^V"»  «v^(K  (Ulww«>d  by  diairbiBa 


and  infiuenza,  passed  over  the  laluidi  w 
fisarful  fatality,  cariring  away  about  a 
twcUlh  part  of  the  whole  peo[4e.    A  ee 


taken  in  1 


),  showed  the  population  lo  b» 


has  proved  very  &tal  in  some  distncti,^ 
its  ravages  have  not  been  like  those  o!  Ilu 
measles.     (See  Report,  1849.  p.  1S7.) 

l%e  JftMum  disMJtwd.— The  misgiau  it 
the  American  Bo«ird,  as  other  foreign  mis- 
sions, are  never  n^arded  as  permanent  intlt- 
tutions.  They  are  eetabliriiedaDdGODdnclal 
with  reference  to  a  dofloit«  end ;  to  phot  Ai 
institutions  of  the  Gospd,  and  to  ChhstkBia 
the  people,  and  prepue  them  to  suf^rt,  ^Ma- 
selves,  Christian  institntioiH.  TbeBamiiiB 
nation  has  been  Chris tianized.  Muchremamt 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  more  fuUdviUn- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  to  bring  then  to  ah^ 

state  of  in  tellectual  and  so^  as  well  u  re- 
jious  cultivation ;  but  it  isaChriEtianpei>- 
plo.  One-fourth  part  of  the  whole  peof^ 
members  of  FrotestkntChristianchoiot- 
and  the  first  article  of  the  national  ooa- 
stitutioo,  adopted  by  the  chiele  in  1840,  de- 
clares that  all  the  laws  of  the  Islands  sbiB 

!  inconsistency  with  God's  law. 

In  July,  1848,  the  Prudential  Conunittea 
of  the  American  Board  addressed  a  kmg 
communication  to  the  mission,  deagaed  to 
bring  about  chau^s  in  the  conetitution  aS 
the  mission,  and  its  ultimate  sepaiatioa  tton 
the  Board ;  and  thus  a  change  in  the  moda 
of  atTording  needed  assistance  to  the  nitin 
churches,  and  to  educational  institutjom 
adapted  to  the  changed  <^rcumstances  of  lie 
people,  while  yet  the  coutinoed  residence  of 
the  missionaries  and  of  their  families  at  tba 
islands  should  be  secured.  In  accordance 
with  proportions  made,  soma  of  the  mis- 
sionaries very  soon  took  a  release  from  tluir 
full  connection  with  the  Board ;  others  han 
from  time  to  time  been  doing  the  same,  ui 
at  the  meeting  of  the  mission  in  ^y,  H^ 
the  transition  was  completed,  and  toe  mii- 
sion  was  merged  in  Uie  ChrUtiaa  commmul? 
of  the  Islands.  Its  orgftnizotion  as  a  mis- 
sion, under  the  direction  of  Uie  Board,  w» 
dissolved. 

assistance  must  donhtkss  be  rot- 
dered,  still,  to  this  new  and  poor  Christ 
oommunity ;  but  the  churches  at  the  IsUsda 
are  put  forward  to  the  leading  poaitini,  ud 
are  to  take  the  leading  respoosibili^iD  sof- 
porting  the  Gospel  institutiona.  It  is  «■ 
pected  that  they  will  erect  their  own  cfaurtn 
edifices,  and  support  native  pastors ;  and  M 
furnished  in  the  support  of  foreign  putors,-* 
when  this  is  necessary, — will  be  given  on 
the  Home  Missionary  plan  of  making  up  de- 
ficiencies, after  the  churdios  have  dona,  in- 
dividually, what  they  can.  The  Hawaiim 
Missionary  Sodety  has  become  an  indepen- 
dent body,  but  wUl  act  to  some  «it«nt  u  a 
disbotshig  agent  for  the  board.    Vanooa 
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othor  beneToIent  societies  bmve  been  orgkn- 
ized  &t  the  IsUnda,  yet  the  pecuniuy  means 
for  accompliahing  wh«t  is  done  for  the  newer 
sections  of  our  own  Uod  by  Education,  Col- 
lege, Tract,  uid  other  benerolent  institutions, 
must  obviously  be  furnished  in  good  meMuro 
still  from  the  United  Ststea. 

Snbstantislly,  the  appropriate  work  of  a 
Foreign  MisHiooarj  Society  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  has  been  done.  A  new  nation  has 
been  bora  into  the  family  of  Christian  na- 
tions. To  bring  about  this  "intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  and  sodal  new  creation  of 
the  Hawaiian  nation,"  the  American  Board 
has  expended  8817,383;  the  American  Bible 
Society,  S4I.500;  and  the  American  Tract 
-Sodety,  82^800:  in  all,  $832,683:— less 
than  it  costs  to  boild    one    line-of-battle 


ship,  and  keep  it  in  psrriee  for  a  sin^e 
year. 

The  number  of  laborers,  male  and  female, 
Bent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  Board, 
is  145: — 12  ministers,  7  phyHidans,  20  lay 
helpers,  and  76  females.  Of  these,  27  minis- 
ters, 3  physicians,  9  of  the  other  lay  helpers, 
and  42  females,  are  now  at  the  Islands. 
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Teachera  tent  to  the  Marquexa  Mands.— 
Some  account  of  whaf  has  been  done  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  connection  with  the 
mission  to  Micronesia,  will  be  foond  in  the 
account  of  the  "Mioronesian  Mission;"  but 
some  notice  should  be  taken  here  of  a  n^s- 
sion  to  the  Marqnesaa  Islands.  In  March, 
1853,  Matunui,  the  prindpal  chief  of  Fatu- 
hiva,  one  of  the  sonthem  islands  of  the 
Mari^nesai  gronp,  came  in  a  wbale-ship  to 
lishaina,  accompanied  by  a  gon-in-law,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He 
had  come  thoutandi  of  milt»  to  obtain  mi*- 
aionarie*  to  teach  Attn  and  hi»  people  the 
wordofGod.  Desiring  m  white  misaionary 
if  he  could  be  had,  he  irould  yet  greatly  pre- 
fer Hawaiian  teachers  to  none,  and  was 
offectingly  nreent  to  obtain  tlioM  who  would 
retom  with  him  at  an  eariy  day.  "We 
have,"  stud  he,  "  nothing  but  war,  war,  wv 


— fear,  trouble,  and  poverty.  We  are  tired 
of  livii^  so,  and  wish  to  be  as  you  are  here." 
The  case  awakened  much  interest  among  the 
chnrches;  Hawvian  pastors  and  tcachen 
offered  themselves  for  the  service ;  the  peo- 
ple were  willing  contribntors  to  provide  for 
their  outfit  and  siqiport,  and  on  the  I6th  of 
June,  two  native  pastors  and  two  deacons, 
with  their  wives,  sailed  for  the  Uarquesas, 
in  A  brig  disrtered  for  the  purpose,  at  an 
expense  of  $2,000.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Bev,  R.  W.  Parker,  who  would  give  them 
advice  and  assistanca  in  commencing  their 
work,  and  then  return  to  the  Sandwich 
IsUods.  They  reached  Fatnhiva,  fuBoally 
called  Magdalena  on  the  charts,)  on  tiie  26Ui 
of  Augnst,  and  were  "reoeived  with  mnch 
joy  by  the  natives."  Only  five  days  after 
their  arrival,  a  French  brig,  iriiich  had  sailed 
from  Tahiti  while  they  were  det^ed  at  that 
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Uknd,  anchored  in  the  hubor,  mA  »  Catho- 


*  tunui  and  other  chiefs,  cUiroed  the  islftnds 
u  the  poBseesioDB  of  the  French,  and  de- 
manded thit  the  Proteet&nt  teachers  should 
be  Bent  bacli  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
chiefs,  however,  insisted  that  the  laud  nos 
theirs,  and  that  the  Protestants  must  re- 
main ;  tli^f  wanted  them,  and  not  the  Pa- 
pists. After  a  few  da^a,  the  brig  left,  taking 
the  priest,  but  leaving  two  Hawaiian  Catho- 
lic teachers,  with  the  promise  that  in  a  few 
months  a  French  priest  would  come  to  re- 
main. The  Protestant  missionaries  were 
soon  established  in  a  house  belonging  to 
Matunui,  and  engaged  in  their  work.  Papal, 
and  probablj  French,  oppositioD  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  nuij  be  hoped  that  Qod  has 
good  things  in  stoi«  for  a  miSHion  comm^ced 
under  ciroim  stances  so  remarkable. — See 
Reportt  and  PMicattoru  of  the  American 
Board;  Jarvit't,  Dibhle'e,  and  Sing-hamh 
Hiatariet,  and  Hunf*  "  Pott  and  Preftnt' 
of  the  Sandwich  Itlawli.—REV.  I.  R.  Wor 

CESTER. 

American  Missionabt  Association,— 
Rot.  Mr.  Green,  who  was  originally  a  mis- 
eionary  of  the  Board,  has  been,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  connected  with  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  He  has  under  his 
care  two  churches,  one  at  Maiuwao,  and  the 
other  at  Keokea,  the  latter  having  a  native 
pastor,  David  Male.  Mr.  Green  baa  also 
three  or  fonr  native  helpers.  The  whole 
number  of  members  in  these  churches  is 
750,  residing  at  various  places  within  an  es- 
tensive  district,  and  having  a  number  of 
different  places  of  meeting.  TheOommittee 
Bay,  in  their  last  report :  "  The  indications 
of  progress  are  very  encouraging.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  have 
been  added  to  the  church  in  Mr.  Green's 
field.  The  interest  of  his  people  in  behalf 
of  the  conversion  of  the  world  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  enslaved  is  maintained,  and,  in 
general,  the  members  of  the  church,  ore  dili- 
gent and  attentive  readers  of  the  Bible." 

Present  Condition  and  BOure  Protpectt 
of  the  MitiUmary  Work  in  the  Sandaich 
tilanda— Letter  from  Rev.  Titiu  Coan.—The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  author,  by 
the  pastor  of  the  largest  church  in  the 
world,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  state 
of  things  in  this  most  remarkable  field,  can- 
not fail  of  being  read  with  deep  interest: 
HiLO,  Hawaii,  AprU  17, 1854. 

My  Dear  Brother:— Yon  tLBk.  my  imprea- 
sions  concerning  the  present  condition  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  missionary  work  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  in  one  brief  letter  jbutoUow 
me  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  Gospel  has  efiected 
asignol  triumph  on  these  shores.  Savagitm 
has  fled  before  it,  never  to  return.    Idola- 


try, b  Ita  grossest  forms,  has  Wleo.  newt  (o 
rise  ^lun.  Ignorance  t-ui  tupentitimixt 
fled  apace  before  its  rising  light  Sot  lint 
the  people  are  remarkable  for  intetligem 
and  wisdom ;  but  they  have  made  pngrm. 
They  are  not  where  they  were  35  veiR  tfi. 
Most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  mi  «bn 
is  more,  their  minds  have  been  imperctpli- 
bly  expanded  by  the  silent  and  cenaUnt  is- 
flux  of  ideas  from  a  world  opening  ladinof- 
ing  around  them.  Like  the  man  iE»iidiii| 
the  mountain,  their  horizon  is  eiWadinjit 
every  step.  The  comforU  and  impntfoalt 
of  civUiJzation  are  multiplying  hert.  All 
men  with  eyes  can  see  this,  and  all  mea  rf 
candor  confess  iL  Social  rtlaliom  ik  bet- 
ter understood,  and  social  obli)!itiona  mtra 
ftithfully  discharged  than  in  former  divs. 
Not  that  we  are  perfect,  or  near  it ;  bal  K 
eon  report  progrett.  The  nation  has  Ope- 
rienced  a  great  civil  revoUttion,  a  poUtial 
emancipation,  and  this  without  rebellimiffll 
without  blood.  Calmly,  silently,  but  wiii 
the  energy  of  light,  the  Gospel  has  wia- 
mined,  overthrown,  and  melted  the  incieiil 
despoysm,  and  the  temple  of  freedom  ia 
now  rising  on  its  ruins.  Instead  of  the  a- 
pricious,  tho  selfish,  the  IrteEponsiUe,  tlie 
crushing  will  of  despots,  we  now  h»ye  con- 
stitutional laws,  the  elective  franchise  re- 
cognized, prerogatives  limited,  rights  Mm, 
and  life,  limb,  liberty,  character,  and  to 
fruits  of  physical  and  mental  toil  ptotecW. 

External  morality  is  also  more  geDetiHl 
practiced  here  than  in  most  nations, «  P"" 
haps,  any  nation.  No  where  on  «"**" 
life  and  property  more  secure.  No  "here 
may  the  peopio  sleep  vrith  open  doMS,  bj 
the  wayside,  or  in  the  forests,  wilJi  noi* 
safety  than  here.  No  where  maythetriiet 
er  with  more  impunitf  encamp  where  d^' 
overtakes  him,  lav  his  purse  by  his  side,  hiflj 
his  watch  on  a  tree,  and  commit  himself  IJ 
sleep.  Natives  often  hang  caUbashes  <& 
food,  flsh,  clothing,  and  other  things  on  tM 
Umb  of  a  tree  by  the  wayside,  and  !e»« 
them  thus  for  days  or  weeks,  until  Ihej  K- 
turn  from  an  escnrsion.  Open  crimes  »«« 
rare  occurrence  here.  They  increase,  how- 
ever, OS  a  certwn  class  of  white  men  are  i"" 
trodnced.  .   . 

As  to  "pur*  and  undefiled  rd«iM 
amoi^  the  people,  we  would  spealt  ^ 
modesty.  God  only  knows  the  heart.  *™ 
enemies  say  that  in  this,  as  in  oU  go«,« 
have  signaUy  i«led.  We  are  sure  ttat  IM 
word  of  God  has  not  been  without  et&rt 
that  it  has  not  returned  void— that  tb«« 
who  have  sown  in  tears  have  nut  reaped  in 
sadness— that  those  who  have  fougbt  mw 
spiritual  weapons  have  not  beat  their.  " 
is  our  joy,  and  a  part  of  our  reward,  W  iie- 
lieve  that  many  of  the  poor  sons  and  dwgo- 
ters  of  Hawaii  have  heen  prepf«l,'"l' 
glory;    that  they  now  sing  with  tt*  n 
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deemed  in  heaven ;  and  that  manj  now  with 
ue  are  following  in  tfae  eUpa  of  those  who 
through  f&ith  and  patience,  now  inherit  the 
promises.  This  we  believe,  because  Ood'a 
word  and  the  ftTiita  we  see,  warrant  such 
confidence.  How  many,  or  what  proportion 
of  our  church  merobcrH  are  the  true  seed  of 
Abraham,  we  do  not  even  conjecture.  This 
we  leave  for  the  disclosures  of  the  final  day. 
That  all  of  our  converts  are  weak  and  child- 
like, we  confess ;  wbilo  at  the  same 
feel  that  many  of  them  are  better  than  onr- 
eelveat  We  do  not  boast  that  in  anj  one 
thiiw  we  have  attained  or  are  perfect,  but 
we  follow  after.  We  are  toiUng  up  the  bill, 
sod  we  may  aay,  with  all  our  defects — and 
they  are  many — that  no  savage  tribe 
went  eo  bst  and  so  far,  in  35  years,  as  the 
Hawaiians.  And  the  Gospd  is  the  efficient 
cause.  Not  that  we  overlook  or  nndervalne 
collateral  agencies.  These  have  been  many. 
One  class  of  facte  has  had  a  happy  influence 
in  helping  to  elevate  and  to  bless  this  peo- 
ple, while  another  class  has  been  decidedly 
antagoaistical.  'For  whatever  good  has  been 
done,  let  Qod  he  praised. 

As  to  the  future  prospects  of  ovfr  islands, 
what  shall  we  saj  ?  Here,  of  course,  our 
knowledge  is  at  fculL  Our  missionary  ope- 
rations are  now  in  a  transition  state.  As  in 
other  respects,  so  also  in  this,  old  things 
are  passing  away,  and  all  things  are 
becoming  new.  The  islands  are  adopted 
into  the  great  fraternity  of  Christian  nations. 
Henceforth  we  are  no  loi^r  to  be  known  as 
foreign  missionaries.  Many  of  nsare  already 
receiving  our  full  support  &om  the  churches 
over  whom  we  are  pastors.  Others  receive 
support  in  part,  the  lack  being  supplied  Irom 
foreign  sources.  For  years  to  come  we  may 
need  to  caU  on  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  and  on 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  for  special 
grants  to  aid  us  in  our  work.  But  these  aids 
will  be  collateral.  We  are  organizing  tnde- 
]>endent  institutions  in  the  land.  Our 
churches  are  settling  their  pastors,  obtaining 
charters,  etc.  We  have  our  Missionary) 
Bible,  Tract,  and  other  benevolent  Societies, 
to  draw  out,  collect,  and  scatter  over  many 
watcra  the  beneficence  of  our  churches. 
Already  the  relative  amount  of  thooe  chari- 
ties does  not  enSer  by  comparison,  with  the 
gifts  of  more  favored  lands.  In  a  word,  we 
consider  the  Church  of  Christ  as  vtanled 
here^  as  having  taken  root,  and  as  oearvig 
fruit.  And  as  Christ  said  to  his  disciples, 
that  their  "  fifuit  should  remain^  so  we  say 
of  those  children  of  the  kingdom.  We  are 
sure  that  the  Bedeemer  has  a  church  here, 
that  it  is  founded  on  "  TUt  Rock,"  and  that 
"  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevtui  against 
it."  But  in  soyingthis  we  do  not  affirm  the 
peiTtetuity  of  toe  Hawaiian  race.  This  may, 
and  probably  will,  become  extinct  Tbe 
naUves  are  few,  and  in  physical,  mental,  and 


moral  power  feeble.  Amidst  the  march  of 
men,  the  rush  and  the  surges  of  a  moving 
world,  they  may  be  overwhelmed  and  lost. 
Fleets  of  merchantmen,  whalemen,  and  war- 
ships, are  scatterii^  thousands  of  our  vigor- 
ous young  men  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven- 
Foreigners  are  pouring  in  upon  as  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Amalgamation  is 
fast  taking  place — new  forms  of  disease  have 
swept  off  thoosands  to  the  tomb.  .  The  base 
passions  of  many  vile  and  reckless  seamen, 
like  the  consuming  fires  oAiell,  are  destroy- 
ing many  in  our  sea-ports  who  should  have 
become  the  mothers  and  matrons  of  a  rising 
race.  The  English  language  is  being  learned 
by  many  and  coveted  by  moat— and  all 
thingt  ctmbming,  indicate  tfae  absorption  or 
extinction  of  the  Hawaiiaus  as  a  distinct 
race,  at  no  distant  day.  Let  it  be  so — still 
the  islands  will  have  a  people,  and  Qod  will 
have  a  Church  here.  A  crisis  may  be  at 
hand  which  will  try  men's  souls.  We  shall 
need  the  prayers,  the  sympathies,  the  coun- 
sels, and  die  alms  of  the  Church  in  older 
lands.  The  cause  of  education  ronst  be  sus- 
tained here.  We  must  have  a  college.  We 
must  have  teachers  and  evangelical  ministers 
— men  of  wise  heads  and  holy  hearts,  Men 
of  self-denial,  patience,  leal,  discretion, 
and  broad  philanthropy.  Our  work  it  wtf 
done.  Probably  our  responsibilities  were 
never  so  great  as  at  the  present  hour.  All 
things  grow  around  ns,  and  we  need  great 
faith,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  lest  all  ^ood  be 
swept  away  by  tbe  cnrren^  of  passion  and 
"  roridly  and  dvil  policy.  Our  joy  and 
trinmph  are^  that  "  The  Lord  reigns," 
and  his  kingdom  is  safe.  In  Christian  love, 
Yonr  friend  and  brother, 

TlTDS  CoiH. 
SAP AP ALII:   A  staUon  of  tbe  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  island  of  Savau, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

SARON :  A  station  of  the  Bhenisb  Mi»- 
Bionnry  Society  in  South  Africa,  nearTulbagh. 
SASAC:  One  of  the  Lesser  Snnda  Islands, 
1  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
SATTAUKOOLAM:    A   station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Socie^  in  the  Tinuevelly 
District,  Hindostan. 
SATARA :  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and  a  sta- 
in of  the  Am.  Board.    It  is  170  miles  S. 
E.  of  Bomltay,  and  50  miles  from  the  western 
coasL    It  is  ^320  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,and  its  position  is  siiuularly  beau- 
tiful.   The  popnlation  of  the  city  is  32,000. 
occupied  as  a  station  of  Uie  Bombay 


nt'dl  1 


J,  when  it  became  a  distinct 


SAVAU:  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  on 
which  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  nave 
four  stations. 

SAVAGE  ISLAND :  One  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  situated  about  130  miles  from  Kep- 
pel's  Island.    It  is  a  dnder  island,  produced 
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by  rolcftnic  MtioD.  It  is  ft  remote  ieUnd, 
toe  Unding  dangerouB.  Tbe  London  Mb- 
■iona:7  Societj  bam  a  lUtion  here,  in  cbuge 
of  natire  teachen.  It  has  eix  chapels,  one 
of  which  is  wboUj  built  from  tbe  bread-fruit 
tree. 

SOHEPPMANNSDORF :  A  station  of  the 
Rhenish  Miasionarj  Society  in  Namaqualand, 
South  Africa,  at  Whale  Bay. 

SEAMEN :  The  aabjects  of  inqniry  here 
are  three,  rii. :  I.  The  number  of  persons 
employed.  2.  Ike  origin  and  pn^ress  of 
missionary  efforts  among  them.  3.  The  re- 
sults.— In  Bsoert4uning  the  nmnber  of  per- 
sons employed  in  connection  with  n»Tigation 
both  on  tbe  sea  and  on  the  interior  waters, 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty^ ai  a  part  of  it  cannot  be  known  with 
precision,  there  being  no  docnnients  in  exist- 
ence to  point  it  out,  and  an  estimate  is  all 
that  we  can  obtain.  But  in  other  cases  there 
are  authentic  documents,  on  which  we  may 
safely  rely.  This  is  the  fact  in  relation  to 
British  and  American  seamen.  From  the 
latest  document  which  could  be  consulted, 
it  U  found  that  there  are  about  30,000  regis- 
tered vessels  in  Great  Britain,  the  meaatued 
bnrthen  of  which  is  about  3,000,000  of  tons. 
These  Teseels  are  manned  by  about  170,000 
Bulors.  To  these  there  should  be  added 
about  40,000,  who  are  alwws  in  port  look- 
ing for  ships  and  between  60,000  and  60,000 
engaged  in  ute  fisheries,  and  nearly  40,000 


the  last  annual  reports  made  to  Congress  by 
the  Secreta^  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of^the  Nayy.  Theyare  as  follows ; 
The  measured  burthen  of  American  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade  is  3,230,590  tons,  and 
the  number  of  their  crews  is  117,043.  Tbe 
measured  burthen  of  Teasels  in  the  coasting 
trade  is  2,008,021  tons,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  men  in  them  is  al>out  one  bmidred 
thousand.  This  is  an  estimate  based  on  the 
tonnage.  It  includes  the  vessels  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  in  the  western  country, 
steamers  u  well  as  sail  vessels.  The  mea- 
sured burthen  of  the  vessels  ei^aged  in  tiie 
fisheries  is  175^205  tons,  carrying  about 
22,000  men,  making  in  all  of  American  sea- 
men in  tbe  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and 
the  fisheries,  239,000  souls.  And  when  we 
add  to  these  not  far  from  ten  thousand  sea- 
men in  our  national  vessels,  we  shall  have  a 
total  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  in  American  vessels  for  whose 
salvation  we  should  labor.  The  seamen  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Dutch  and 
German  States,  of  France,  Spun,  and  ft>r- 
tugal,  are  probably  nearlv  or  quite  double 
the  number  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Looting  now  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  African  coast,  and  away  to  the 


eastern  Archipelago,  and  thence  to  TcAtj 
and  the  Grecian  Islands,  we  shtit  es- 
counter  a  multitude  of  sea&ring  mat;  tad 
then  looking  across  the  AUmtic  to  the 
South  American  coast,  both  on  iU  tuten 
and  western  shores,  we  shall  Snd  multitadfi 
more,  not  yet  counted,  to  be  added  la  dust 
already  estimated.  And  when  wc  tun  etR. 
ward  again,  and  passing  tbe  Cape  vC  Gocii 
Hope,  stretch  away  toward  India,  and  Ctnu, 
and  the  eastern  Islands,  an  almost  inIuullt^ 
able  multitude  oi  seB&ring  men  in  fixnid 
thronging  the  native  vesaeli  which  Gil  (lute 
seas.  Putting  the  wholctogelher,  not  modi 
short  of  three  millions  of  men  willUfomd 
floating  upon  the  waters  for  whoee  nlntin 
every  effort  should  be  made.    We  ftuniiDf, 

2.  To  the  origin  and  progreu  of  mmm 
ary  effbrU  among  ttamen. — Theflrstfffiirt 
'"  ~  wn  to  have  been  made  to  benefit  KaiM 

distinct  class  of  men,  took  plice  in  I*s- 

don,  in  the  year  1814  and  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances ;  At  an  evenin;  QiDeiii^ 
a  stranger  was  observed  to  enter  the  iBKn- 
bly,  and  to  sit  weeping  bitterly  during  ^ 
sermon.  When  the  service  wis  «''««^ 
pious  man,  who  had  observed  him,  Mkinl 
him  out  and  asked  him  who  he  ne-  B> 
said  h«  was  a  sulor,  belonging  te  «  "^  i 
vessel,  which  then  lay  among  olbeis  id  IM  I 
Thames,  On  farther  inquiry  it  wu  «w  | 
tained  that  there  were  a  few  other  seiBS 
belonging  to  those  vessels  who  were  also  »■ 
minded  men,  and  who  were  tixaevxt- 
meet  leather  occasionally  umI  ^■ 
A  few  pious  men  from  the  shore  wu|b'^ 
porlnnity  to  visit  those  vess^  »™  "* 
prayer-meetings  on  board,  until  it  been"  • 
common  thing,  and  as  an  appropriate  W)^ 
they  called  them  " Bethel  meetings,"  »di 
fiag  was  prepared  to  designate  the  naa 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  which  thej  *■ 
nominated  the  "  Bethel  Flag."  ft  "*! 
piece  of  blue  bunting,  bearing  lie  ^ 
"Bethel"  in  white  letters,  havii*  ever"* 
star,  and  under  it  a  dove  bewiog  «n  ^1^" 
branch.  After  about  two  yesre,  pre»diu« 
was  added,  either  on  ship  bcud,  on"  * 
chapel  near  the  water,  and  the  lOiBiwnoe- 
ment  of  this  was  at  London  and  Ner  I««t 

about  the  same  time,  yet  withoot  mJ 
concert  of  action.  It  was  m  the  jetf  lelOi 
when  the  Rev.  Ward  Stafford  wM  I^"* 

New  York  as  a  city  misaionarj,  «xl  <*■' 
rying  the  Goepel  to  thedestitaW  »>  te«°'2 
find  them.  In  prosecuting  this  worH  <* 
placed  lus  eye  on  the  sailors,  some  "^jw?" 
of  whom  were  visiting  the  port  of  ^" 
York  every  year,  and  procoriag  »  ^^ 
room,  he  commenced  preaching  to  tbem-  ' 
Mariner's  Church  in  New  YoA grew  «<■«" 
Uiis  effort  In  1818,  a  similar  meeting  « 
opened  m  Boston,  by  the  Bev.  Dr- J^ 
and  in  the  foUowing  yew,  1819,  U»  ^ 
Mr.  Eastbnm  commenced  a  meeting  t«»^ 


BEAMEH— BETTEA  EBOO. 


men  in  PhiUdelpbia.  Efforts  of  the  eune 
kind  tiAve  been  made  in  other  pUces,  and 
regular  mcetiDgs  haTe  been  established  in 
Portland,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Chaiiestoii, 
SftTannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  In 
some  of  the  lai^r  ports,  difierent  denomina- 
tione  hiTs  embarked  in  the  caose.  and  are 
cAiT^iDg  oD  the  work,  each  under  their  own 


United  States,  all  the  large  ports  are  provi- 
ded with  mariners'  chnrclies,  and  the  woric 
of  promoting  religion  among  seamen  is  yery 
judiciously  carried  on,  tmder  the  patronage 
of  local  sodeties. 

About  the  year  183l,an  advance  was  made 
in  this  work  bj  extending  it  to  the  inland 
wmtert,  and  after  Tariona  efforts  to  establish 
Bethel  meetings  at  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant places  on  the  line  of  the  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  western  country,  a 
laiFge  meeting  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  i., 
Aug- 11, 1833,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  Boatmen's  Friend  Society." 
Several  local  societies  had  been  previonsly 
formed,  which,  to  some  extent,  were  now 
met^ed  in  this.  After  a  year  or  two  of 
r«ther  ^dining  operations,  a  convention  of 
the  friends  of  Uie  cause  was  held  at  Bnfialo, 
in  June,  1836,  when  the  "  American  Bethel 
Society"  was  formed,  which  took  charge  of 
most,  if  not  all  of  Uie  Bethel  operations  on 
the  western  waters. 

The  friends  of  seamen  in   the    Fnited 


large  porta  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  having 
labored  successfully  in  this  department  for 
about  ten  years,  b^n  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  seamen  in  foreign  ports,  and  the 
importjuice  of  providing  the  preaching  of 
file  Gospel  for  tLem  there.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  "American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,"  in  1827,  the  grand  object 
of  which  is  to  provide  and  sustain  chaplains 
for  seamen  in  every  large  foreign  port,  where 
an  open  door  can  be  found.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  that  society  has  statioQed 
chaplains  at  Canton,  Havre,  Marseilles, 
Smyrna,  Cronstadt,  Stockholm,  Qottenburg, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Sandwich  Islands,  San  Francis- 
co, Havana,  and  some  other  smaller  ports, 
moat  of  which  remain  to  the  present  time. 

The  friends  of  seamen  in  Great  Britain, 
through  >  general  organization  styled  "  The 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,"  has 
accomplished  much  for  the  benefit  of  seamen 
in  their  own  ports,  though,  as  yet,  but  little 
abroad.  Snch  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin 
and  pn^ress  of  the  missionary  efforts  among 
sailors  up  to  the  present  day.  These  efforts 
have  involved  a  large  ontlay  of  money,  but 
the  precise  amount  cannot  bo  stated.  We 
turn  to  consider, 

8.  The.rtgult» of  the$e  efortt.—We  have 


means  of  counting  the- number  of  pions 
imen,  were  we  so  disposed.  They  ar« 
scattered  in  almost  every  vessel  that  floats 
upon  the  ocean ;  but  as  a  general  remark, 
proved  by  many  ftcts,  we  feel  safe  in  the 
assertion  that  the  character  of  seamen,  as  a 
whole,  is  greatly  improved  since  Bethel  ef- 
forts were  commenced,  and  many  vessels  are 
found  whore  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  ob- 
served, and  doily  prayer  is  maintained ; 
things  almost  unknown  in  former  days.  Tem- 
perance has  gained  ground  among  sailors, 
since  the  efforts  for  their  benefit  commenced, 
quite  as  fast  if  not  ftster  than  among  lands- 
men.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  thought 
wholly  impracticable  to  manage  a  vessel 
without  ardent  spirite,  and  men^ante  would 
almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  sending  their 
ships  to  sea  without  bread  as  without  rum. 
But  tliat  day  has  passed,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  vessels  ore  now  manned  on  temperance 
principles,  and  "  no  rum,"  is  put  forward  to 
a  prominent  place  on  the  uiipping  paper. 
Marine  temperance  societies  are  common  in 
every  port,  bearing  the  names  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pledged  men^  both  officers  and 
common  sailors.  The  mimediate  and  veiy 
natural  result  of  temperance  in  seamen  is 
frugality,  and  a  careful  saving  of  their  hard 
earnings  ;  and  an  invest^tion  of  the  vohons 
Seamen's  Savings  Banks,  which  are  founded 
every  large  port,  shows  us  that  immense 
ms  have  been  there  deposited  by  sailors 
for  use  in  futore  life.  Wo  have  thus  briefly 
hinted  at  the  several  subjecte  of  inquiry  re- 
specting seamen.  The  details  may  be  found 
the  twenty-five  annual  reporte  of  the  Am- 
Ican  Seamen's  Friend  Society ;  the  annual 
reports  of  the  American  Bethel  Society ;  the 
twenty -five  volumes  of  the  Sailors'  M^a- 
zine  ;  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  relating  to  commerce  ;  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ; 
the  annual  reporte  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society ;  "  Britannia,"  by  tbe  Bev. 
John  Harris ;  the  '■  Betrospect,''  by  Rev. 
R.  Marks  ;  publications  of  Rev.  Q.  C.  Smith, 
Rev.  William  Scoresby,  and  others. — Rev. 

J.    GaCENLEAr. 

SEIR:  A  Tillage  near  Oroomiah,  Persia, 
where  the  seminaries  of  the  mission  of  the    ' 
American  Board  are  located. 

SERAMFORE :  Formerly  a  Danish  settle- 
ment, in  the  province  of  Bengal,  situated  on 
the  weat  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  about  12 
mites  above  Calcutta.  Population  15,000. 
For  many  years,  the  principal  station  of  Iho 
English  Baptists  in  BengaL 

SEROOH:  InHindostan,  28  miles  south- 
west from  Ahmednuggur.  Pop.  6,500.  Be- 
came astation  of  the  Sjnerican  Board  in  1841. 

SETTRA  KROO:  A  station  of  tiie  Am- 
erican  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's 
Board  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  about 
halfway  between  Cape  Palmos  and  Monrovia. 
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SEVAQUNGA :  A  ■tation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  Sonthern  HiadDBtu),  25  milee 
ej«t  of  Madura,  and  connected  with  that 
miBaion. 

SEYCHELLES:  A  cluBter  of  small  ie- 
lands,  which  lie  nearly  north  i^om  Madagas- 
car. Tbej  are  high  and  rockj.and  little  fit- 
tod  for  any  culture  except  cotton.  Popula- 
tion 4,000.  They  are  famona  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  palm  not  known  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  A  atation  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  QoBpeL 

SHALONG  POINT :  A  station  of  th6 
Ameri(«n  Board  in  Micronesia,  on  Taman 
Island,  a  small  island  in  the  mouth  of  Me- 
talim  Harbor,  AscensioQ  Island. 

SHANGHAI:  A  city  in  China,  in  latitude 
31'  10'  north  and  longitude  121"  30'  east,  on 
the  WoHung  river,  about  14  miles  from  its 
mouth.    (See  ChtTUt.) 

SHAWANOE:  A  town  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  seat  of  a  mission  of  the  Am- 
erican Baptist  TJqion  for  the  Shatranoe  and 
other  tribes. 

SHEIKH :  (pronounced  Shehh  or  Shuhh) 
means  literally  an  oldman,  but  besides  being 
used  in  that  sense  it  is  also  employed  as  a 
prefix  to  the  names  of  respectable  heads  of 
umilieslike  our"Mr."  Somewhat  like  our M. 
A.  it  is  applied  to  schoolmasters  and  learned 
men.  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  heads  of  the 
Mohammedan  sects  as  the  Hbanafees,  Mali- 
kees,  &c.  But  among  the  Bedaween  it  de- 
notes the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  where  seve- 
ral Sheikha  unite  together  for  greater  secu- 
rity, they  choose  a  chief  from  among  them- 
selves who  is  called  Sheikh  el  k'bir  or  Sheikh 
el  Shoyflkb.  Sheikh  el  Islam  la  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Constantinople, 
who  is  the  President  of  the  College  of  the 
Ulema,  or  profcssora  of  Mohammedan  Law. 
Shiekh  ie  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  priesthood  among  the  Yezidees.  and  has 
a  like  religious  meaniDg  among  the  Dmies, 

SHILOH:  Station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  Klipplaat  river, 
amoEgthe  Tambookies  and  Hottentots. 

SmVAYDOUNG:  A  town  in  Burmah 
near  Prome,  and  the  seat  of  the  Promo  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Baptist  Union.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Barman  edu- 
cation and  religion,  and  has  been  styled  the 
"  Oxford  of  Burmah." 

SHWAYOYEEN:  A  city  in  Southern 
Burmah,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Shway^een 
and  Sitong  rivers.  It  is  the  seat  of  amission 
of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

SIAM:  Siam  is  a  long,  narrow  country, 
lying  between  Burmah  and  Cochin-China, 
and  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the 
borders  of  China.  It  is  watered  by  several 
rivers  and  by  numerous  canals  ;  and  as  the 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile,  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population.  Having  been 
distracted  by  wars,  itowever.  until  within 


comparatively  a  modem  period,  the  actol 
number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  not 
more  than  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000.  Of 
these  some  hundred  thousands  are  CtuDese, 
and  there  are  many  Fcguans,  Burmese, 
Shans,  ftc.  This  diversity  among  the  inhkb* 
itante  imparts  the  greater  interest  to  Siu 
as  a  sphere  of  missionary  labor.  Some  races 
may  be  reached  here  who  cannot  be  VMtti 
in  their  own  lands.  Numerous  Chinese,  Git 
instance,  from  the  island  of  Hainan,  are  now 
living  in  Bangkok,  who  keep  np  a  constail 
intercourse  with  their  own  country ;  and 
through  whom  a  Christian  influence  mi^ 
readily  be  exerted  on  the  1,500,000  in^o- 
tants  of  that  island. 

In  Siun  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  At 
banks  of  rivers  and  canals, — a  mrcumstaiiae 
worthy  of  being  noted,  as  it  renders  then 
easily  accessible  fay  missionaries  in  boats — 
the  common  mode  of  traveling.  The  piioci- 
pal  city  is  Bangkok,  of  which  the  papuhtioB 
is  estimated  at  300,000 ;  it  is  sitoated  on  Ihe 
Meinam,  about  twenty-fire  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  people  of  this  conntry  an 
hardly  inferior  in  civilization  to  other  nati<Nis 
of  South-eastern  Asia.  They  carry  on  van 
oua  kinds  of  industrial  occupation.'  Mai^ 
are  able  to  read,  and  schools  are  comiaadj 
connected  with  the  vxUt,  or  places  devoted  to 
temples  and  idolatrous  worship,  where  edu- 
cation is  given  without  charge  by  some  of 
the  priests ;  yet  tbe  knowledge  thns  acquired 
by  the  youth  is  little  more  than  that  of  tite 
>test  kind. 

avemment. — Tbe   government   of    titii 
[try  is  a  despotism.    The  kit^  is  chosm, 
however,  oa  some  basis  of  hereditary  de- 
scent, by  the  principal  nobles,  which  most 
^ve  them  influence  in  the  adminietratJon  (^ 

C'  lie  aSiurs.  In  no  other  country  in  the 
t,  and  probably  in  no  country  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  Is  the  influence  of  the  king 
more  controlling  over  all  the  opinions  an3 
conduct  of  his  subjects  ;  the  servility  of  all 
classes  is  most  abject,  and  is  fitly  shown  by 
the  prostration,  with  the  face  to  the  groaiid, 
of  even  the  chief  men  when  they  ai^oar  la 
the  ro^al  presence. 

Eebgion. — The  religion  of  the  Siamese  ia 
Budlusm,  which  may  be  characterized  as  a 
kind  of  atheistical  idolatry ;  for  Budh,  in  his 
most  common  form,  Ootajna,  is  not  sap- 
posed  to  take  an^  concern  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  (See  Btidhism.)  It  is  one  of  the  re«- 
Bons  for  regarding  Siam  with  special  interest 
as  a  missionary  field,  that  it  is  the  head- 
inarters  of  tiiis  widely-spread  system  of 
lalse  religion,  so  far  as  this  bad  pieemioenoe 
can  be  asaiKned  to  any  country.  It  is  a  re- 
lig^onhold  nere  in  groatbonor.  The  king  ia 
'ts  subject ;  the  revenues  of  the  tdngdom 
ire  to  a  large  extent  devoted  to  the  wats,  the 
lupportof  priests,  processions  in  honor  of 
Qotama,  and    other  religious    ceremonies. 


If  Bndb  were  dethroaed  in  thia  coantry,Iiia 
downfall  would  doubtlesa  be  felt  in  other 
parts  of  Asia. 


Pbesbttebuh  Board. — The  misaien  __ 
tabliahed  bv  tho  Board  in  Siam  wia  resolred 
npon  in  1839.  It  wu  formed  at  first  with 
reference  to  tho  Chinese  rather  than  to  the 
Siamese.  The  door  into  China  wag  not  then 
open,  and  miasionarj  Bocietiea  adopted  the 

CiUcj  of  BQpporting  atations  among  the 
rge  nmnberB  of  Chinese  emigranta  who 
were  found  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Orr,  one  of  the  fimt 
missionariea  to  the  Chinese,,  whose  station 
was  at  Singapore,  made  a  Tiait  to  Siam  in 
the  autumn  of  1838 ;  and  upon  bis  faTorable 
report  it  was  deemed  ezpraient  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  Chinese  miasion  at  Bangkolc, 
and  also  a  mission  to  the  Siamese  at  the  same 
place.  The  Rev.  William  P.  BueU  and  hia 
wife,  appointed  to  the  latter  miasion,  arrired 
at  BangKolc  in  August,  1640.  A  phyaician 
and  his  wife  were  appointed  to  this  field  of 
labor  in  1841,  and  a  minister  and  his  wife  in 
1843.  They  were  led,  however,  to  proceed 
to  China  instead  of  Siam,  so  that  Mr.  BueU 
was  not  joined  by  any  aasociate.  After 
leamlDg  the  languaee,  ho  was  able  to 
preach  the  Qospel  and  distribute  the  Holy 
'Scriptares  and  other  religious  books,  ez- 
plainii^  tbem  to  tbe  people.  He  was  en- 
coniaged  in  his  worii ;  but  in  1844  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  this  countij  by  tbe 
state  of  his  wife's  health. 

In  March,  1847,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mattoon 
and  his  wife,  and  Samuel  R.  House,  M.  D., 
licentiate  preacher,  arrived  at  Bangkok ;  and 
in  April,  1849,  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Bush  and  hia  wife.  These  brethren 
found  ample  employment  in  preaching  and 
distributing  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
tracts.  Tho  medical  labora  of  Dr.  Houae 
were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  large 


been  gained ;  and  they  also  tended  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  and  good-will  of  per^ 
sons  of  all  clasaea  towards  the  missionaries. 

The  ^ear  1850  waa  marked  bj  vigorous 
~«bors  ID  preaching  and  tract  distribution  in 
Bangkok ;  by  missionary  tonm  to  several 
distuit  parte  of  tbe  country,  which  were 
made  without  hindrance,  and  afforded  many 
Opportunities  of  publishing  tho  Gospel ;  by 
the  printing  at  the  press  of  another  mission 
in  Bangkok  of  422,000  pagea  of  books  of 
Scripture  history  ;  and  by  Euthiul  and  suc- 
cesuul  medico-mirtionary  practice.  This 
year  was  also  marked  by  a  singular  exigency 
in  the  history  of  the  mission,  whi<£  for 
months  threatened  its  existence. 

The  missionariea  had  lived  in  houses  for- 
merly occupied  by  miasionarica  of  tho  Ame- 
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rican  Board.  On  relinqiushii^  Siam  as  a 
field  of  labor,  tbe  American  Board  trans- 
ferred these  bouses  to  the  American  Associ- 
ation, and  it  became  necessary  for  the  breth' 
ren  to  seek  other  places  of  abode.  After 
long  search  and  many  disappointments, 
they  found  it  impossible  either  to  purchase 
or  rent  new  quarters.  Tbe  increasing  bigo- 
try of  the  king  was  tbe  obstacle  in  their  way. 
He  did  not  openly  oppose  their  wishes,  but 
it  was  soon  understood  among  his  abject 
people  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  foreign 
teachers  ;  and  no  man  waa  willing  to  sell  or 
lease  real  estate  to  those  who  at  anj  hour 
might  be  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
strange  iasue  was  apparently  reached,  that 
Christian  missionaries  must  withdraw  from 
heathen  land,  where  their  Ufe  and  liberty 
ere  still  safe,  and  where  their  labors  might 
9  carried  forward  in  many  ways,  solely  for 
the  want  of  houses  in  which  to  live  !  The 
had  been  viewed  in  every  aspect ; 
referred  home  to  tbe  Executive  Committee  : 
reconsidered  after  obtaining  t±ie  sanction  of 
the  Committee,  given  fbUy,  but  with  deep 
r^ret,  to  their  removal  to  some  new  field  of 
labor — and  still  the  necessity  for  this  re- 
moval appeared  to  be  unavoidable. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  yearmatters  grew 
worse.  Tbe  teachers  of  the  misaionarics 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  their 
Siamese  servants  left  them  or  were  taken 
away,  and  none  of  the  people  dared  to  hold 
intercourse  with  them  on  religious  subjects. 
In  the  mean  time  prayer  was  oflered  without 
ceasing  on  their  beh^and  in  answer  to  the 
requests  of  his  people,  God  interposed  for 
tbe  help  of  his  servants, — but  in  a  way  not 
expected  by  them.  The  kii^  was  attacked 
with  disease  in  January,  1851 ;  and,  though 
he  had  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  life,  he 

cut  down  by  death  in  April. 

is  successor,  the  prcaent  king,  had  much 

iotercourae  with  the  missionaries  before  his 

accession   to  the  throne,  and  ho  has  since 

shown  himself  to  be  their  friend.    The  difB- 

culty  about  a  site  for  mission  premises  waa 

t  removed ;  suitable  houses  have  been 

ted,  and  the  work  of  the  mission  can 

'  be  prosecuted  with  greater  freedom  than 

at  any  former  period. 

The  little  company  of  missionariea  have 
lince  been  called  to  meet  with  trials  of  a 
different  kind — to  see  their  number  dimin- 
iahed,  instead  of  being  increased.  Mrs. 
Bush  was  removed  by  death  in  July,  1851. 
Her  last  days  were  mil  of  Christian  peace 
and  joy,  and  her  associates  could  say,  that 
"in  tbe  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties, 
without  one  cloud  to  separate  between  her 
and  a  present  Saviour,  sno  went  down  into 
the  Jordan  of  death,  singing  Hallelujah, 
''"  the  triumph  of  victory.  The  Siamese 
e  lost  in  her  a  faithful,  praying  friend ; 
the  mission,  an  exemplary  fellow-laborer ; 
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and  her  bereBTed  hnsbuid,  tw  afFeetioiute 
and  beloved  companion."  The  health  of 
Mr.  Baeh  afterwarda  gave  way,  and  it  be- 
came neceBBarj  for  him  to  return  to  thia 
coantry,  in  1853,  for  his  recovery.  He  has 
not  yet  become  sufBciently  restored  to  ~" 
turn  to  his  field  of  labor. 

With  the  sij^le  exception  of  the  embar- 
rassment growine  out  of  their  small  number, 
the  missiouaries  naTe  reason  to  be  much  en- 
couragtd  in  their  work  and  itn  proapectA. 
They  are  permitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
stated  serrices  and  by  the  way-side  j  and 
the  Word  has  not  been  preached  in  vain. 
Besides  the  testimony  thereby  held  forth  for 
Qod  and  against  idols,  and  the  secret  con- 
victions and  impressions  of  many  hearers, 
which  may  yet  result  in  the  open  confession 
of  Christ  before  men,  two  hopef^il  converts 
hare  been  admitted  to  the  church.  They 
are  both  Chinese,  and  one  of  them  is  a  native 
of  Hainan.  Their  walk  and  conversation 
are  eromplary,  and  both  of  them  are  engaged 
in  efforts  to  make  the  Gospel  known  unto 
their  own  pcoplo.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Siamese 
in  their  own  tongue.  The  New  Testament 
and  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  have 
been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  other 
Boards  ;  but  the  translation  will  require  re- 
vision, anil  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  al- 
together a  new  translation.  Mr.  Mattoon'a 
biblical  scholarship  and  his  knowledge  of 
Siamese  will  enable  him  to  perform  good 
service  in  this  work.  Schools  have  been 
opened  on  the  mission  premises,  and  a  small 
number  of  boarding-scholars  are  under  daily 
Christian  instruction.  It  seems  to  be  not 
unlikely  that  a  Christian  element  may  be 
largely  introduced  into  the  ednoation  of 
Siamese  youth.  The  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Bangkok  and  in  the  interior  is 
going  forward,  and  many  of  the  people  are 
not  only  able  to  read  and  willing  to  receive 
Christian  books,  bnt  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  missionary,  and  have  many  inquiries 
to  make  about  this  new  religion.  Mrs.  Mat- 
toon  aud  the  wives  of  the  other  missionaries 
have  been  requested  by  the  Kln^  to  give  in- 
struction in  English  to  some  of  the  female 
members  of  his  family  ;  and  thev  can  in  this 
way  bring  before  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
— in  Eastern  countries  commonly  seduded 
from  intercourse  with  foreigners — the  all- 
important  lessons  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ. 
These  enga^ments  are  still  in  progress,  and 
may  result  m  the  greatest  good  to  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  and  by  their 
means  to  many  others  in  high  and  low  sta- 
tions. One  of  their  pupils,  a  princess  of 
amiable  disposition,  who  had  given  pleasing 
attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  mission- 
ary teachers,  was  suddenly  removed  by  death. 
Her  serious  interest  in  listening  to  the  story 
of  the  cross  would  load  us  to  hope  that  her 


trust  in  her  last  hour  may  have  been  placed 

In  connection  with  this  brief  aketch  of 
missionary  labors,  the  character  of  the  pte- 
sent  King  of  Siam  should  bo  taken  into  con- 
sideration. He  is  a  Budhist  in  his  ret^ioes 
profession;  and  he  is  an  absolute  monucfa. 
He  might  on  any  day  banish  every  miEBunv- 
ary  firom  his  kingdcnn.  The  Cbnrch  most 
ever  remember  that  her  dependence  is  not 
on  the  kings  of  the  earth,  bat  on  the  God  ti 
heaven.  TiuB  being  deeply  felt,  it  is  stiQ 
allowable  to  survey  things  fiituro  in  ttao  light 
of  present  providences.  Now  he  who,  con- 
trary to  human  expectation,  has  been  de- 
vated  to  the  throne  of  Siam,  possesses  »  ooo- 
siderable  degree  of  Christian  knowledge.  He 
is  a  much  more  enlightened  and  liberal  maa 
than  his  predecessor.  He  has  learnt  tbe 
English  language.  He  baa  piud  some  atten- 
tion to  the  history  <^  our  country,  probably 
led  to  this  by  his  acqutuntance  with  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  and  be  is  a  warm  admirisr 
of  Washington.  He  is  disposed  to  adtqtt  the 
improvementa  of  western  civili^tioo.  He 
has  under  consideration  the  opening  of  a 
ship-canal  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Siam  with 
the  Bay  of  Bengal — a  measure  which  wonJd 
prove  greatly  favorable  to  commerce  be- 
tween India  and  China,  and  would  bring  his 
hitherto  secluded  country  out  upon  one  of 
the  highways  of  the  world.  He  is  BurrouBd- 
ed  by  the  priests  of  Budh,  bat  Christian 
ministers  are  living  at  his  capital,  and  their 
res  are  giving  lessons  of  Christian  tratk 
his  palace.  Reasons  of  state  policy  nay 
commend  Budhism  to  his  pride,  hut  tu 
Spirit  of  God  may  easily  constrain  his  bent 
to  bow  unto  Him  who  is  the  King  of  king* 
and  the  Lord  of  lords.  The  influence  of  £e 
king  and  court  in  Siam,  is  almost  unbounded, 
especially  in  reli^ous  matters.  If  the  king 
should  embrace  Christianity,  a  lai^  pazt  a 
his  subjects  would  follow  his  example.  131^ 
are  in  some  degree  prepared  for  this,  by  tbtdr 
acquaintance  with  the  general  truths  of  t' 


Christian  religion;  the  circulatJon  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  books,  and  other 
labors  of  the  missionaries,  ttave  been  die 
means  of  widely  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  power 
le  man,  not  only  to  make  bis  own  reign 
■a  in  the  history  of  his  country,  bat  to 
load  his  people  from  the  wat  to  ^e  church-- 
from  a  miserable  pjganism  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity  g  and  if  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  were  pouredoutfromon  high,  we  might 
>on  see  in  Siam  "  a  nation  bom  in  a  day." 
The  king's  heart  is  in  tl^^hand  of  the  Lord ; 
I  the  rivers  of  water,  hetnmeth  itwhltherso- 
cer  he  will" — Loterie'a  Maimat  oflSatiom. 
American  Baptist  Mission  in  Sits. — 
This  mission  was  originally  designed  in  part 
for  the  native  Siamese,  and  in  part  for  the 
Chinese  who  are  found  in  Siam  in  great  nnm- 


Ijen,  uid  vho,  nDtil  witiiin  a  recent  period, 
were  wholiy  inaccessible  in  their -own  coun- 
try. It  WM  commenced  in  March  1833,  by 
Bev.  J.  T.  JoDea,  formerly  of  the  mieaion  in 
Barmah,  who  with  Mrs.  Jonea  at  that  time 
estftbliened  faia  reaidence  at  Bangkok,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  had  nt 
former  periods  been  visited  by  ReT.  Mr. 
GutzlalT,  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society, 
Rev.  Mr.  Abeel,  of  the  Americ&n  Board,  and 
quito  recently  by  Rev.  Mr.  Trmnlin,  of  the 
£ondon  Misaionnry  Society.  They  had,  how- 
CTcr,  all  abandoned  the  attempt  to  plant  a 
miBBion  there,  and  the  latter  on  hia  depart- 
tare  had  written  f^  the  missionaries  in  Bur- 
mah,  urfpng  them  tu  send  one  of  thuir  num- 
ber to  Siam.  It  was  by  the  appointment  of 
his  brethren  of  the  Burman  miseion,  that  Mr. 
Jonea  first  settled  at  Bangkok,  and  com- 
menced hia  labora  among;  the  several  racea 
composing  its  diversified  population,  the 
moflt  numerous  of  whom  were  the  Chinese. 

He  was  courteously  received  by  the  public 
personages  to  whom  he  became  known,  and 
in  a  little  time  his  house  became  the  resort 
of  considerable  numbers  of  Chinese,  Bur- 
mans,  and  Pecans.  He  found  the  Chinese 
by  &r  the  most  amiable  and  inquisitive, 
but  he  anderetood  neither  tiieir  language, 
nor  the  Siamese,  and  was  in  consequence 
obliged  to  confine  bis  teachings  and  conver- 
sations to  the  Borroan  tongue,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  comprehended  by 
oUiers  than  the  Burman  population.  He 
baptized  hia  first  five  converts  in  December, 
1833.  They  were  all  Chineae,  two  of  whom 
had  been  inatmcted  hy  Messrs.  GutzlaCf  and 
Abeel.  One  of  them  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  mission,  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  for  Chinese  boys,  and  to 
conduct  public  worship  in  Chinese  on  the 
Sabbath.  In  1835,  Mr.  Jones  had  acquired 
sufficient  &miliarity  with  the  langu^o  to 
warrant  his  attempting  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  soon  completed  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  and  a  Catechism  of  the  New 
Testament,  t>oth  of  which  he  carried  to  Singa- 
pore to  be  printed  by  the  press  of  the  mis- 
aon  of  the  American  Board  established  there. 

When  Mr.  Jones  removed  from  Ration 
to  Bangkok,  it  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  They,  however, 
were  already  directing  their  attention  to  that 
country,  and. not  only  approved  the  steps 
taken  by  Mr,  Jonea.  by  the  advice  of 
his  associates  in  Bnrmah,  but  deter- 
mined immediately  to  send  additional  mis- 
sionaries  to  l>e  united  with, him.  Accord- 
ingly, Rev.  William  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Dean, 
were  appointed  by  the  Board  in  theaummer 
oflS34,andaailingin  the  following  September, 
arrived  at  Singapore  in  February,  1835,  while 
Mr,  Jones  was  atill  there  e^aged  in  printing 
the  Qospel  of  Matthew.  Both  the  miasion- 
aries  reraahied  here  for  seTenl  months  for 
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the  pun>ose  of  studying  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage ;  here  Mra.  Dean,  a  few  weeks  after 
ner  arrival,  was  suddenly  summoned  away 
by  death.  Mr.  Dean  accompanied  Mr.  Jones 
to  Bangkok  in  June,  1835,  and  they  com- 
menced together  the  labors  of  the  mission; 
the  former  more  particiilarly  among  the 
Chinese,  and  the  latter  among  the  Siamese. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  three  other 
Chinamen  were  baptized.  But  so  strong 
was  the  appetite  for  opium,  and  so  genenu 
its  use  amoi^  the  Chinese,  that  several  of 
those  who  had  been  baptized  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation,  and  fell  away  from 
the  faith  which  they  professed. 

In  March,  1836,  Mr.  Jones  had  completed 
the  translation  of  tbo  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
and  wenta  second  time  to  Singapore  to  obtun 
fonta  of  type  both  in  Siamese  and  Chinese, 
to  be  used  with  a  press  which  had  been  for- 
warded from  Amenca,and  which  was  expect- 
ed soon  to  arrive.  Itwas  while  he  was  absent 
on  this  excursion  that  there  arrived  at  Slnga* 
pore.  Rev.  Messrs.  Davenport,  Reed,  and 
Shuck,  with  their  wives,  together  with  the 
expected  press,  and  the  necessary  materials 
for  printing.  Messrs.  Davenport  and  Reed 
soon  went  with  Mr.  Jones  to  Bangkok,  the 
former  to  be  attached  as  preacher  and  print- 
er to  tbe  Siamese,  and  the  latter  to  be  o$a- 
nected  with  Mr.  Dean  in  the  Chinese  de- 
partment of  the  mission.  Mr.  Shuck  re- 
mained for  the  present  in  Singapore,  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  himself  ulti- 
mately either  at  Macao  or  at  Canton.  A 
printing  house  was  immediately  built  at 
Bangkok,  together  with  a  substantial  brick 
building  for  a  store-house,  and  the  press  was 
set  into  immediate  operation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Davenport,  in  printing  books  and 
tracts  both  in  Siamese  and  Chinese.  Mr.Dean 
occupied  a  floating  honse  on  the  river,  and 
employed  himself  in  conversing  with  visitors 
and  on  Sundays  in  preaching  to  a  congregji- 
tioD  varying  fWim  thirty  to  fifty  Chinese, 
while  Mr.  Jones  was  occupied  with  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  Siamese,  preparing  tracts 
and  visiting  the  viais  or  places  of  worship 
for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  people.  Tbe  ladies 
of  the  mission  also  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing such  pupils  as  could  be  induced  to  attend 
their  instructions.  The  children,  however, 
were  in  many  instances  forbidden  by  their 
parents  to  attend  the  schools,  lest  by  SO 
doing  their  value  would  be  diminished  in 
case  their  parents  should  wish  to  sell  tiKta 

In  1834,  the  mission  was  visited  by  Rer. 
Dr.  Malcom,  and  its  members,  together  with 
those  converts  who  still  remained  fWthful, 
were  organized  into  a  chutcb.  Three  othen 
were  added  soon  afterwards,  and  the  labon 
of  the  mission,  particularly  amoi^  the  Chi- 
s,  continued  to  progress,  until  they  won 
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asdlj  interrupted  by  a  aeries  of  bereATements 
which  for  ft  time  paralyzed  its  energi< 
Reed  iru  taken  t,mj  by  death,  in  Aagust, 
1837 ;  Mrs.  Vsaa  bad  alrefuly  fatleD  a  Tictim 
to  &  fever ;  Mr.  Dean  me  now  obliged 
witbdraw  for  a  period,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  fuling  health  ;  and  earij  in  1838 
Jonea,  a  missionary  of  great  exceili 
closed  her  valuable  life  at  Bangkok. 
printing  arnngeraents  proved  vciy  defectiva 
on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  type, 
and  a  type-fonndry  was  est&blished  in  the 
Bnmraer  of  183S,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
second  press  was  added  to  the  property  of 
the  miseioD.  By  these  means  the  boolfs  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Jones 
rapidly  translating,  were  printed  in  gt«at 
numbers,  and  with  these  amultitude  of  tracto 
and  other  works  prepared  for  circulation 
among  the  people. 

In  June,  1839,  Rev.  Messrs.  Slafter  and 
Qoddard,  arrived  at  Singapore,  as  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  mission  in  Siam.  Mr.  SW- 
ter  brought  with  him  an  additional  press,  and 
•went  almost  immediately  to  Bangkok,  where 
h«  became  aseociated  with  Mr.  Jones  in  tt  ~ 
Siamese  department  of  the  mission.  E 
speedily  acquired  the  language,  and  gai 
KE|at  promise  of  usefulness,  but  in  1841  he 
fen  a  victim  to  disease  before  ha  had  begun 
bis  tabors  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Goddard,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Chinese  department, 
remained  at  Sinpapore  studying  the  language, 
unUi  October,  1840,  when  he  repaired  to 
Bangkok  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
post  as  an  associate  of  Mr.  Dean.  In  1843, 
Mr.  Chandler,  a  machinist  and  type  founder 
connected  with  the  mission  at  Manlmain, 
went  to  reside  at  Bangkol.  Ho  became  the 
principal  manner  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment, and  immediately  interested  himself  in 
introducing  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanic  nrts.  Prince  Momfanoi  in- 
vited him  to  aid  in  building  several  kinds  of 
machinery  aft«r  American  models,  and 
evinced  such  deference  for  his  Christian 
principles  that  he  directed  his  laborers  to 
abstain  from  work  on  Sunday.  Much  ind- 
dental  good  was  thus  accomplished,  though 
it  of  course  fell  far  short  of  the  great  objects 
for  which  the  mission  was  established. 

Notwithstanding  the  fitct  that  the  mission- 
aries in  Siam  have  encountered  none  of  the 
tundrancea  usually  interposed  by  the  guvem- 
tnents  of  oriental  nations,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  comparatively 
few  religious  fruits  among  the  native  Siamese. 
They  have  translated  the  books  of  tite  New 
Testament,  and  some  of  the  Old,  into  the 
language  of  the  country.  They  have  printed 
and  circulated  very  widelyamong  the  pec^le 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  religious 
tracts.  They  have  introduced  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  have  won  the  favor  of  several  of 
the  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  countiy, 


bat  they  have  not  thus  farsucceeded  in  pa^ 
snading  the  people  to  accept  the  Go«p«L 
The  native  i«ce  of  Siam  is  said  to  be  c<m- 
paratively  stupid  and  lees  civiliied  than  tht«B 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  Tbef  h>TC 
the  Gospel,  but  they  do  not  embrace  it.  Thq 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Christ's  re- 
ti^oD,  hut  they  still  remain  indifferent  to 
it.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Chandler,  with  the 
interrnptions  of  occasional  absence,  were  for 
many  years  the  prindpal  laborers  in  this 
department  of  the  mission.  The  futm^ 
though  repeatedly  prostrated  by  ill-health, 
on  account  of  which  he  twice  returned  to  the 
United  Stales,  died  at  Bangkok,  September 
13,  1651.  He  had  been  a  missionaiy  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  had  panod 
eighteen  years  in  Siam.  He  had  acquired 
the  kngwwe  to  a  degree  of  anneoal  perfec- 
tion, and  had  won  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  the  leading  public  per- 
sonages of  the  country.  He  had  written 
many  tncte  and  books  in  the  Sianuee  lut- 

ee,  and  bad  translated  the  entire  New 
unent  and  parts  of  the  Old  Teetamen^ 
the  former  of  iniich  he  had  just  revised  tar 
the  third  time.  These  contribntims  to  tfaa 
literature  of  Siam  will  remain  forever,  •• 
memorials  of  his  weU-<^>ent  and  moet  labor- 

uslife. 

In  1849  the  Siamese  department  of  tbe 

ission  was  strengthened  by  the  urivml  at 
Bangkok  of  Bev.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  who 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jones  has  beoa  Q» 
only  missionary  whose  work  was  pr«*cluiig 
the  Gospel.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Misa  Mocea 
conduct  schools  and  render  each  other  a»- 
sistance  as  may  be  in  their  power,  while  Mr. 
Chandler  has  lately  returned  from  a  viait  to 
the  United  States,  better  supplied  than  aver 
before  with  the  means  of  printing,  both  in 
Siamese  and  in  Chinese.  A  few  native 
Siamese  have  been  converted  to  Chiietiani^, 
and  have  been  admitted  to  the  ChiiKae' 
church,  but  as  has  l>een  already  intimated, 
the  spiritual  results  of  this  department  of 
''  i  mission,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yeai^ 

which  it  has  not  only  encountered  no  op- 
position, but  has  been  received  with  de<»ded 
&vor  from  the  Government,  appear  thus  far 
to  bo  unusually  sm^.  It  may  be,  bowevar, 
that  these  have  been  uily  years  of  toilsome 
preparation,  and  a  period  of  sowing  the  aeed 
which  shall  yet  spring  up  and  yield  an  abutt- 
dant  harvest. 

The  Chinese  department  of  the  misMoaat 
Bangkok,  however,  has  from  tiie  beginning 
been  attended  with  &r  more  enconraging  r»- 
aults.  It  was  established  at  a  period  wfaen 
the  Gospel  was  shut  out  from  tbe  eonntlMi 
population  of  Chinese,  and  was  designed  to 
accomplish  for  her  wandering  traffickera  aad 
the  emuTantS  from  her  shores  what  ooitld 
not  be  done  for  her  people  at  home.  Tb» 
only  dinn^  at  Bai^kok  has  beea  o 
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Vith  few  exceptions,  of  conTerted  ChirauiK 
who  »t  flist  learned  tbe  Scriptures  through 
the  Sittneso  tranelatioos  of  Mr.  Jones. 
TVom  IM).  to  the  remorkl  of  Mr.  Dewi  Vt 
Chinft  in  1842,  the  mission  was  manned 
principallj  bj  Rev.  Messrs-  Dean  and  Ood- 
dardj  and  the  former  engaged  in  preparing 
books  and  tracts  and  the  Utter  in  tranetating 
the  Scriptures,  and  both  in  preaching  to  the 
people.  In  1840,  the  membersof  the  church 
were  nine  in  number,  and  each  year  has  wit^ 
nesEed  a  gradual  increase,  ontil  in  1853  the; 
were  thirty-flve.  In  January,  1851,  the  mis- 
■ion  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  destruction 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  entire  property 
triiich  they  contained,  together  with  many 
of  the  personal  effects  of  the  missiooaries, 
the  whole  amounting  to  not  leas  than 
fiaOOO  to  815,000,  a  calamity  from  which 
it  has  not  even  yet  fully  recoTored. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Shuck 
with  his  family  settled  at  JIacao,  a  port 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portngeee,  in 
1836,  also  ior  the  purpose  of  laboring  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Cliinese.  Be  found 
them,  aa  at  Bangkok,  entirely  accessible  to 
the  preaching  of  the  "SospeL  In  1841,  Rev. 
[ssachar  J.  Roberts,  who  had  been  residing 
for  some  time  at  Macao  under  the  direction 
of  a  missionary  society  in  the  Weatem 
States,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Shuck 
ander  the  patronage  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union.  Hvro  or  three  Chinese 
eonrerts  have  been  baptized  at  this  station, 
religious  books  and  tracts  have  been  circula- 
ted very  widely  among  the  multitudes  of 
Chinese 'who  frequent  this  mart  of  oriental 
commerce,  and  the  missionaries  were  lookii^ 
with-  the  fondest  hopes  on  the  prospect  that 
was  opening  befiwe  them,  when  in  1841  their 
labors  for  a  time  were  wholly  interrupted 
^  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  and  the 
of  the  port  of  Macao.  This  was  ■ 
till  August  1842,  when  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
amity  was  concluded,  by  which  the  island  of 
Hongkong;  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  river 
was  ceded  to  England,  and  the  firo  portd  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Fuhchou.  Ningpo  and  Shang- 
hai were  opened  to  tbe  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  residence  of  foreigners. 
This  most  important  event  altered  the  rela- 
tions of  this  ancient  people  to  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  and  effectually  severed  the  bar- 
riers which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gospel  to  the  country.  So 
soon  as  the  treaty  was  pnbliehed,  Measrs. 
Shock  and  Roberts  from  Macao,  and  Mr. 
Dean  from  Bangkok,  removed  to  China  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  Hongkong ; 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Shuck  at  the  new  town 
of  Victoria,  and  Mr.'  Roberta  in  another  part 
of  the  island  at  Chok-cbn.  Mr.  Goddard 
remained  at  Bangkok  prosecuting  his  accus- 
tomed labors  among  the  Chinese  population 


of  that  dty  till  1846,  when  he  went  to  join 
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Meanwhile  at  Bangkok  both  departments 
of  tbe  mission  were  committed  to  the  cara 
of  the  Siamese  missionaries.  Two  ont-at4< 
dons  were  established,  one  at  Teng-kia^hu, 
and  one  at  Bang-chang,  both  of  which  were 
ilsced  under  the  charge  of  native  assistants. 
n  1851,  Rev.  W.  Ashmore  and  Mrs,  Ash- 
aore  arrived  at  Bangkok  as  missionaries  to 
the  Chinese.  Mr.  Ashmore  huu  now  ac- 
quired tho  lai^uoge,  and  is  prosecuting  those 
labors  to  which  he  was  appointed.  The 
latest  reports  of  the  miBsion  bear  witness  to 
a  somewhat  more  gratifying  progress  in 
both  its  departments.  The  Siamese  misuon- 
aries  had  before  been  often  invited  to  the 
palace  of  tbe  king  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  monarch  and  some  members  of  the  Toy2 
family  in  the  study  of  English  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  much  incidental  conversa- 
tion hod  been  held  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  These  interviews,  while 
tbey  have  been  Utterly  declined  by  tiie  mis- 
sionaries, when  proposed  for  the  former  ob- 
jects, have  become  more  freqnent  for  the 
latter  object,  and  have  led  to  tbe  establish- 
ment of  ar^iular  system  of  biblical  instruc- 
tion at  the  palace.  The  two  ladies  of  this 
department  of  the  mission,  Miss  Morse  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  formerly  Mrs.  Jones,  are  also 
constantly  engaged  in  similar  teaching  either 
at  the  mission  school  or  in  private.  The 
most  friendly  reUtions  are  still  maintained 
with  the  government,  and  even  the  fiudhiat 
priests  themselves  in  Siam,  appear  less  per- 
tinacious in  their  opposition  to  the  new  ro- 
Ugion  than  in  other  countries  in  which  Budh- 

erevailfl.  The  Chinese  church,  which 
the  only  one  beioi^ing  to  tbe  mission, 
numbers  at  present  only  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, nine  having  removed  to  China.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  and  several  Siamese  who  baye 
been  baptiieu,  but  live  away  irom  Bangkok. 
there  were  at  recent  dates  ^ht  addiUonai 
converts  who  were  about  to  be  baptized. 
These  ore  all  Siamese.  In  February,  185^ 
R.  Telford  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Chandler,  the 

Brinter,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from  tbe 
aitad  States  for  Siam  ;  Mr.  Chandler  hat- 
ing been  home  on  a  visit  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  the  improvement  of  his  ar- 
mngements  for  printing.  Mr.  Telford  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chinese  department  of  the 
ission.  When  tbey  arrive  at  their  stations 
te  two  departments  will  be  nearly  equally 
ipplied,  thoi^h  neither  will  possess  a  mis- 
sionary force  at  all  adeqoate  to  the  woric 
which  may  be  advant^eoualy  undertaken. 
The  proBpects  of  the  mission — though  pros- 
pects are  often  illusory — are  thought  to  be 
more  enconrsging  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  mission  is  organized  in  one  station  at 
Bangkok,  and  fbw  out-stations  in  tlie  towns 
of  the  neighbwii^  oountry.    It  embraoee  in 
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SIBSAGAB— SIERRA  LEONE. 


ihe  Siamese  department  Ker.  S.  G.  Smith 
and  Mr.  O.  H.  Chandler,  with  their  wives, 
and  Miss  Morse  a  teacher,  and  in  tbe  Chi- 
nese department  Rev.  Messrs.  Asbmore  and 
Telford  and  their  wives,  and  four  native  as- 
sistaats  who  are  employed  in  both  depart- 
ments. 

STATISTICS    FOB    1854. 

1  station,  4  out^tations,  4  missionaries, 
5  female  assistants ;  0  missionaries  and  as- 
sistants ;  4  nstife  preachers  and  assistants  ; 
1  church,  35  members ;  2  boarding  schools, 
21  pupils ;  2 day-schools, 20pupils ;  total  of 
achoolH  4,  and  41  pnpils. — W.  Qahmeli_ 

Ahekicah  Boakd. — Messrs.  Abeel  and 
Tomlin  spent  some  time  in  Banf;kok  in  1831, 
and  again  Mr.  Abee)  in  1S32.  Messrs.  Robin- 
son and  Johnson,  with  their  wives,  arrived 
July  23, 1834,  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bradley 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1835  with  a  printing- 
press,  and  Siamese  type.  Mr.  Caswell  after- 
wards Joined  the  mission.  The  missionary 
work  was  prosecuted  here  by  the  Board 
antil  1848 ;  but  without  any  marked  results. 
That  year,  in  consequence  of  a  cliange  of 
sentiment  on  tiie  part  of  Doctor  Bradley  and 
Mr.  Caswell,  a  separation  took  place  between 
them  and  the  Board.  And,  on  the  matter 
coming  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  mission  was  recom- 
mended, and  the  Prudential  Committee  after- 
wards took  actionaccord  ingly.  Messrs.  Brad- 
ley and  Caswell  were  afterwards  received 
under  the  care  of  the  American  -Missionary 
Association,  and  the  mission  premises  wee 
transferred  to  that  body.  For  a  full  accoun 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  these  results,  thi 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Association  for  li 

American  Missionary  As 
October,  1849,  the  Association  aent  uui.  u^- 
tor  Bradley,  Rev.  L.  B.  Lane.  M.  D.,  Prof. 
J.  Silsby,  with  their  wives,  who  in  due  time 
arrived  at  Bangkok,  and  entered  upon  the 
missionary  service.  In  1853,  the  executive 
committee  authorized  the  opening  of  a  new 
station  in  Siam,  and  they  speak  hopefully  of 
the  future  prospects  of  the  mission.  The 
present  missionary  force  is  ten  ordained  mis- 
sionarips,  with  their  wives. 

SIBSAGAR:  A  town  in  Assam,— one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Assam  mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Union. 

SIBERIA:  See  Tartary  Kid  Siberia. 

SIERRA  LEONE:  A  colonial  esUblish- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  alraut  25 
miles  in  length,  north  and  sonth,  washed  by 
tbe  Atbntic  on  the  north-west  and  south, 
and  partly  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  a  bay 
formed  by  tbe  Sierra  Leone  river.  The 
population,  consisting  chiefly  of  liberated 
■laves,  amounted,  in  1847,  to  41,735.  Free- 
town, the  capital,  has  10,580  inhabitants. 


height,  surrounded  by  a  belt  oF  lenl 

? round,  from  one  to  five  miles  in  bieidth. 
he  location,  for  Europeans  or  AiMriom, 
is  unhealthy,  though  not  more  so  than  the 
French  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  otlict 
parts  of  Western  Africa.  The  chief  Auk- 
teristic  is  its  extreme  humidity.  More  run 
fell  there  in  two  days  of  Augost,  1838,  ttaa 
in  Britain  throughout  the  entire  year. 

This  colony  was  founded  in  1787.  About 
1200  free  negroes,  who,  havins  Jinned  tk 
royal  standard  in  the  war  of  the  Amenaa 
Revolution,  took  refoge,  at  tbe  tenniutim 
of  the  con  test,  in  Nora  Scotia,  were  eonrejed 
to  Sierra  Leone,  in  1792.  To  these  irm 
added  the  Maroons  from  Jamaica:  aoduocs 
the  legal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  tbe 
negroes  taken  in  the  captured  vesaels,  u>d 
liberated,  have  been  carried  to  the  cnonj. 
The  constant  influx  of  these  poor  bratiwi 
Africans  has  materially  tended  to  retard  Ibe 
improvement  of  the  colony.  A  large  pro- 
portion, however,  are  enjoying  the  menu  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  nndeT  tbe 
direction  of  tbe  uussionaries  of  the  Cbnrcb 
and othermissionary  Societies.  (See^/Hw, 
Western,  under  the  heads  of  Church  Miliar 
ary  SocUty,  and  WaUyan  Mittitmary  S»- 
ciety.)  Many  of  the  colored  people  brougW 
from  Nova  Scotia  had  there  been  conrertw, 
under  the  labors  of  missionariee  who  were 
associated  with  Lady  Huntingdon.  For 
lore  than  sixty  years  they  have  oiiBied  •< 

distinct  religious  body,  under  the  naise « 
the  "  Connection  of  the  Countess  of  Himtioc- 
don."  Simple  faith  and  earnest  pnyei™- 
ness  have  diatii^uishod  them  from  tlie  b^ 
ginning,  and  sustained  them  under  many  wd 
heavy  trials.  They  have  now  fortj-^' 
preachers  and  exhortera,  and  more  thw 
fifteen  hundred  members  in  church  fellow- 
ship ;  thcv  have  also  eleven  chapels  ud 
several  schools.  Aid  has  seldom  beea  re- 
ceived by  them  from  any  quarter.  They 
have  all  along  maintained  a  steadiast  dele- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  their  conntrymen. 
Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  serwal 
localities  in  and  around  tbe  colony  where  tbo 
people  have  no  Christian  teachers,  and  sere- 
ral  tribes  have  invited  them  to  send  them 
teachers.  By  means  of  some  assistance  fto"* 
England,  they  iiave  sent  out  two  minis'*™ 
and  severa!  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  lh*t 
others  will  speedily  fallow  them. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Pierce,  in  a  letter  dated  Jm- 
uary  11,  1854,  states  that  Rev.  E.  Jooej 
principal  of  a  seminary  for  the  edacation  « 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  has  16  sludeiils, 
who  read  Hebrew  quite  as  well  as  the  »te- 
rage  of  students  in  the  senior  class  in  <">' 
own  theoltwical  seminatics.*  They  also  wad 
the  Greek  Testament  and  seemed  to  ander- 
stand  the  structure  of  the  language. 
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Freetomi  ib  the  chief  city  of  Sierra  Leone; 
in  which  tho  Wesle^ans  have  17  chai>- 
els,  1  out-BtatioD  for  preMhiDj;,  5  miiisiona< 
lies  and  usistanta,  4  catechists,  27  day- 
school  teachers,  71  Sunday-sclinol  teachers, 
67  local  preachers,  4,213  church  tnembers, 
256  on  trial,  12  Sunday-schools,  6G5  scholars, 
11  daj-aehoola,  1400  day-schokrs  ■.  2,0G5 
echolare  in  all;  nnmber  of  attendants  on 
public  worship,  7,&34.  The  BsptisU  have  2 
churches. 

SIMLA:  A  station  of  the  Chureh  Mia- 
eiooary  Society  among  the  hills,  between 
the  Sutloj  and  Jumna,  situated  near  Saba- 
thoo,  and  elevated  T.200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  sanatorium  for  invalids 
from  the  plains  of  India,  a  retreat  for  the 
civil  and  military  ofBccrs,  and  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  The  number  of  English 
houses  is  about  200.  The  country  around  it 
contains  a  numerous  population. 

SIMAO:  One  of  tho  Molucca  Islands, 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SINQAPURE:  A  small  island  at  the 
southpm  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
including  tho  town  of  the  ' ' 

1836,  it  contained  a  populai 
whom  13,749  were  ChineEo  settlers,  and 
9632  Malays.  The  town  of  Singapore  - 
Situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
central  part  is  occupied  with  the  dwellings 
of  the  merchants,  and  tho  military  canton- 
ments. The  Malay  quarter  is  at  the  east, 
and  the  principal  Chinese  commercial  Quar- 
ter at  the  west  extremity.  The  junks  from 
China  bring  annually  a  Urge  number  of  Chi- 
uese  settlers.  Must  of  the  artizaus,  Uborers, 
agriculturists,  and  shopkeepers,  arc  Chinese. 
Singapore  was  occupied,  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  Five  Ports, 
as  a  Chinese  mission,  by  a  number  of  difier- 
ent  societies ;  but  tho  missions  there  have 
aever  been  very  productive. 

SINDE :  A  staUon  of  the  Church  Mission- 


native  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The 
ipal  efforts  of  this  Society,  however, 
been  directed  to  the  British  colonists, 
rather  than  to  tho  conversion  of  the  heathen 
general ;  and  therefore  it  asEuraes  more 
the  character  of  a  Home  than  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary enterprise.  Yet,  the  Society  have 
not  been  backward  to  embrace  opportunities 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
Though  occasional  assistance  in  boolu  and 
money  was  given  to  Jamaica,  Antigua,  New- 
foundland, and  other  islands,  for  fourscore 
years,  the  great  field  of  the  Society's  mis- 
sionary labor  was  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  missions  were  founded  iu 
Massachusetl^s,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Carolinas ;  and  the  ministers  who  were 
sent  to  take  charfro  of  them  were  the  only 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  vast 
districts.  Among  other  missionaries  of  tho 
Society,  tho  celebrated  John  Weiley  received 
~~  appointment  and  allowance,  in  1735,  aa 
first  missionary  in  Qcot^a.  It  subse- 
quently extended  its  operations,  and  now 
has  missionaries  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  South  Africa,  Seychelles,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  Ncw-Zcaland.  The  whoI« 
number  of  missionaries  now  maintained  by 
the  Society,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  491.  Be- 
sides this,  it  supports  300  Divinity  students, 
eatechists,  and  schoolmasters.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  location  of  the  niisaion- 


can,  on  the  confines  of  Burmah ;  an  out-sta- 
tion of  the  Bassein  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

SMYRNA:  The  principal  city  of  AsJatii 
Turkey.  Of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churchei 
addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  Smyrna  alone 
c»n  be  regarded  as  still  flourishmg.  The 
modem  town,  which  has  long  been  tho  em- 
porium of  the  Levant,  contains  a  mixed  popu- 
Ution  of  about  120,000.  It  is  a  sUtion  of 
the  mission  of  the  Anv  Board  to  the  Arme- 
nians; aJso  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socictv. 

SOCIETY  FOB  THE  PROPAGATION  ^".00™ 

OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  FORF.IGN  PARTS ; ,  Aislaibi 

This  Sodety  received  its  charter  from  King  jq-,^  Ziitinn 

William  III.,  in  1701 ;  its  two  great  objects ,  Tumixu 11. -1 
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_  eChurdiof  England  in  the  British  Colo- 1 
nit-'s,  and  lo  propagate  the  Gospel  among  the  |  _ 


Cipeot  a< 
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SOCIETY  ISLANDS— SODTH  BEA  ISLANDS. 


Of  thii  Dtiniber,  74,  in  Cundft  West,  ara 
supported  from  the  interest  of  th«  Clergy 
Be8er?e  Fund,  and  16,  io  Not»  Scotia,  b;  a 
Parliamentarj  grant.  Tho  following  atate- 
ment  eiiowB  the  aggregate  receipts  in  periods 
of  twenty  years,  tlie  average  antiutJ  receipts, 
tha  reoeipts  of  1849  and  1850,  and  the  gene- 
ral i^gregate  from  the  beginning: 


1769 


1788,  £82,299 

1808,  75,616 

1828,  380,749 

1848,  1,018,888 


3,780 
19,337 
50,944 


Grand  Total,    l,Ci 


i,406 


Thesfl  sums  have  been  realized  by  annoal 

subecriptioDB,  donations,  legacies,  collections, 
dividends,  Royal  Letters  for  cullecti 
(hurchea,  and  Parliamentary  grants. 
SOCIETY  ISLANDS:    A  group 
'  lands  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  embracing 
Hu^ine,  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  Borabora,  Mauma, 
Tnbai,   Moupiha,   and   Fennaura,   having   a 
population  of  10,000. 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION, 
Board  of  Missions:  The  Southern  Baptist 
Coorention  nas  organized  in  1845,  in  conse- 
quence of  disagreement  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  the  Baptist 
(lurches  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  when  a 
separate  Board  of  Missions  was  constituted 
for  the  south.  It  held  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  10,  1846,  on 
which  occasion  rts  two  first  missionarieE 
were  designated  to  Cliina.  It  now  has  a 
mission  to  China,  with  three  stations  ;  and 
a  mission  to  Liljeria,  with  thirleep  stations. 
It  has  also  projected  a  mission  to  Central 
Africa,  tho  ground  of  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  one  of  its  missioDaries.  The  whole 
amount  received  bj  the  Board,  as  appears 
fW>m  its  biennial  reporU,  is  8118,262  22, 
being  an  annual  average  of  $14,782  77. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS:  The  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the 
Equator,  from  their  prominence  in  tho  mis- 

S'onary  oporationa,  of  the  present  century, 
Lve  become  generally  kuown  as  T/te  South 
Sea  Itlands.  Under  this  designation, 
shall  include,  in  this  article,  the  following 
noups,  being  the  field  of  operationa  in  tha 
South  Sea,  occupied  by  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  viz. :  the  Georgian,  Society,  Aiu- 
triU,  Heroei/,  Navigator)^  or  Samoa,  Pearl, 
and  Mtrqtteaat  hlands;  and  the  Friendly 
and  Feejee  Ulanda,  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society. 

The  Qeoaqiak  Islands  are  situated  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  between  17"  and  18° 
south  ktitude,  and  149°  and  153°  west  lon- 
gitude.    The  gronp   contains  ^-'-    >- 


Sandtr't  Mand,  Tetuaroa,  Mateo,  and  Hx- 
tia. 

Tahiti  is  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and 
Bometimea  gives  name  to  the  whide  grot^. 

Tahiti  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
from  Mm  received  the  name  of  Otaheita,  bnt 
Tahiti  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  natives. 
It  ctmsists  of  two  peninsulas  united  by  an 
isthmus.  The  largest  is  nearly  circular,  ttA 
about  20  miles  in  diameter.  Tbs  smaBer 
one  is  oval,  about  16  miles  long,  and  8 
broad.  Tlic  drcumference  of  the  whole  is- 
land is  108  miles.  The  interior  is  mountaix- 
Due,  but  is  surrounded  bv  a  border  from  2  to  ' 
3  miles  wide,  of  low,  rich,  lord  land,  «rlii(^ 
extends  fh)m  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  The  populaticui  oi  Tahiti  is  esti- 
matod  at  about  10,000. 

Eimeo,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  tlie  satives, 
Moorea,  is  situated  alxiut  2°  we«t  of  Tahiti. 
It  is  about  25  miles  in  circamferenoe.  1^ 
other  islands  though  equally  elevated  are  of 
smaller  extent. 

The  SoitIett  Islaiids  include  Huahitit, 
Ralatett,  Taliaa,  Borabora,  Maima,  DtbaL 
Moupiha,  and  Fenwatra.  The  popuUtioaof 
this  group  is  supposed  to  be  alMxit  10,000. 

Tub  AcflTRAL  Islakds  arc  Raivavai,  or 
High  Island,  Tuliuai,  Rumto,  Rimatara,  and 
Rapa.  They  are  situated  between  22^  27' 
and  27°  3G'  south  latitude,  and  144°  II'  and 
150°  47'  west  loi^itude.  'Hie  papulation  is 
about  1,000. 

Raiwivai  is  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
lands of  this  group.  It  is  about  20  miles  in 
circomftrence,  monntainoos  in  the  centiv, 
but  has  considerable  low  land. 

Rapa  is  tho  most  southerly  of  the  Austnl 
Islands.  The  mountains  are  crag;^,  uid 
picturesque,  and  the  land  generally  fertile. 

Ttibuai  is  a  small  island  about  12  miles  in 
circumference  and  thinly  peopled. 

Raruta  and  Bamatara  are  small,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The    Hebvet  Islahds  afe  situated   be- 
roen  19°  and  21°  south  latitude,  and  15«f 
and  101°  west  longitude,  snd  contain  a  pop- 
ulation of  1G,000  (»  18,O0a    The  largest  and 
most  important  island  of  the  group  is  Rray^- 
tonga.     This  (Kautiful  island  remained  dh- 
known  until  1823.    It  was  then  discovered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  WiUianx,  an  Ei^lieh  iDia> 
sionary.     It  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  manf 
of  which  arc  high,  aud  remarkably  romaotie. 
The  island  is  about  30  miles  in  circumferenco, 
and  has  several  good  harlK«s  for  boats.    Ita 
population  is  about  7,000. 
Mangaia  is  20  or  25  miles  in  circtimfer- 
ice,  and  contains  between  2,000  and  3,000    ' 
inhabitants. 

Ativ  is  about  20  miles  in  circuroferenoe, 
hilly,  but  not  mounlAinous.  It  is  a  very  ver- 
dant island,  and  contains  nearly  ^000  inhab- 
ix  islands,  [itants. 


Takili,  Eimeo,  Tabuaemarm,  or  Sir  CKarlet  I     Aitttlaki  'a  18  miles  in  (^nnniferenoQ,  and 
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hua  X  population  of  tibont  2,000.  The  liiiid- 
sc»pcg  on  this  island  are  rich  tad  variegated. 

Mauke  is  a  small,  low  iBland,  discorered 
by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bourao  in  1S23. 
Its  former  popolatioQ  was  considerable,  but 
when  discovered  it  was  so  much  reduced  bj 
repeated  wars  that  it  numbered  only  300. 

MUiaro  is  a  stjil  smaller  island  lying  20 
miles  north-west  of  Mauke.  It  has  also  been 
nearly  depopulated  bj  famine  and  wars,  si 
that  it  contains  not  more  than  100  inhabi 
tants. 

Herrey'a  Island  is  tbe  one  from  which  the 
group  takes  its  name,  which  was  given  by 
Oapuin  Cook,  in  honor  of  Captain  Hervey. 

Thr  Navigators'  or  Samoa  Islanos  are 
situated  between  10°  and  20°  south  latitude, 
and  1690  ^ad  174''  west  longitude,  and  con- 
sist of  eight  islands,  Miuiua,  Ora»enga,  Ofu, 
Tuiuila,     Upotu,    Stanono,    Aborima,  and 

Manua  is  a  small  and  almost  uninhabi- 
ted island,  circular  in  form,  and  so  elevated 
as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50 

Orotenga  and  Ofu  are  two  small  islands, 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  chan- 


separatei 


3totii'2a  is  about  50  miles  west  of  Orosenga. 
it  ia  from  80  to  100  miles  ia  circumference. 

Upolu  is  between  150  and  200  miles  i 
circumference.  The  mountains  on  this  ii 
land  are  very  high,  and  covered  with  verdure 
U>  their  summits. 

Matumo  is  about  5  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  attached  to  tJpolu  by  a  coral  reef. 

Aborima  is  a  small  island  abont  2  miles 
in  circumference,  situated  half  way  between 
Mnnono  and  Savaii.  It  received  its  name, 
which  signifies  the  hollow  of  the  hand,-  from 
its  shape-  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano. 

Savaii,  the  largest  island  of  the  group, 
about  250  miles  in  circnmference.  The 
mountains  are  very  high,  and  visible  at  s 
dUUnce  of  600  or  700  miles.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  group 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  na- 
merous  clusters  in  the  Pacific  at  which  mis- 
sions have  been  commenced.  Its  papulation 
is  estimated  at  160,000. 

Thg  Pafhotu,  or  Pearl  Islands,  are  sit- 
uated between  IT"  and  23°  south  latitude, 
and  139"  and  145°  west  longitude.  The 
group  consists  of  a  large  number  of  small, 
low  islands.  They  have  been  called  hy  differ- 
ent names,  as,  the  Labyrinth,  the  Pearl  Is- 
lands, Paumotu,  the  PalUser  Islands,  and  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago.  Some  of  the  islands 
have  received  the  name  of  Crescent,  Bow, 
Harp,  and  Chain,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  indicative  of  their  shape.  The  population 
is  S^OOO  or  4,000. 

The  Marquksas  Islands  are  situated 
abont  7"  or  8°  north  of  the  Pearl  Islands, 
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and  extend  from  7°  to  10*"  south  latitade, 
and  from  138°  to  140"  west  loi^tade.  They 
consist  of  two  clusters.  The  sonthem  clni- 
ter  contains  Qve  islands.  They  were  called 
Marquewaa  by  Alvaro  Mendano,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  Marques 
Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Peru.  Kie  northern 
group  also  consists  of  five  islands,  and  as  it 
is  distinct  from  tjie  other  cluster,  it  hia 
sometimes  been  called  by  another  name. 
Both  groups,  however,  are  ueunlly  designk- 
ted  by  the  common  name  Marquesas,  liw 
geographical  extent  of  the  united  groups  Is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Georgian  and  Socie^ 
Islands,  but  the  population  is  supposed  to  be 
much  greater. 

Most  of  the  Sooth  Sea  Islands  are  bot- 
rounded,  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  by  a  coral  reef,  or  belt 
of  coral  rock,  several  yards  in  width. 
Against  this  reef  the  waves  of  the  Pacific     - 

i  constantly  dashing,  and  being  impeded 

their  course,  rise  from  10  to  14  feet  above 
tho  surface  of  the  reef,  and  thus  form  a  beau- 
tilHiI  liquid  arch.  From  the  outer  edge,  the 
reels  shelve  away  underneath  into  deep  hol- 
lows. In  landing  from  canoes,  when  the  sea 
is  high,  there  is  danger  of  upsetting,  and 
being  forced  by  the  violence  of  the  wares 
into  these  awful  caverns,  from  which  escape 
would  be  impossible.  The  water  within  the 
reef  is  placid  and  transparent,  and  at  the 
bottom  may  be  seen  coral  of  every  shape  and 
color,  among  which  fishes  of  various  hues 
and  sizes  are  constantly  sporting.  In  most 
of  these  ree&  there  is  an  opening  lat^ 
enough  to  admit  vessels,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  enters  the  ocean. 

The  climate,  though  hotter  than  that  of 
Europe,  is  mora  temperate  than  in  those 
parts  of  Sonth  America  whose  latitude  is 
the  same.  Though  the  distance  of  the 
groups  from  the  equator  is,  on  an  average, 
only  17°,  they  are  surrounded  by  avast  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  enjoy  almost  daily  a  r&- 
treshing  land  and  sea  breeze.  Still,  the  heat 
lands  is  constant,  and  often  ex- 
cessive. Tile  changes,  on  the  other  band,  are 
neither  sudden  nor  violent,  and  tbe  warmtli 
of  the  climate,  though  debilitatii^  to  £a< 
ropeans,  occasions  no  inconvenience  to  the 
natives. 

Tbe  isbnds  are  for  the  most  part  hlllr, 
often  mountunoos,  and  on  some  of  them  the 
mountains  rise  to  an  immense  height  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  ver-  ] 

dure,  and  at  their  bases  are  spread  fertile  and 
luxuriant  valleys.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  strongest  imagination  to  conceive  an  , 

earthly  paradise  more  lovely  than  is  to  be 
found  in  some  portions  of  the  South  Seals- 
lands.  Freed  from  the  usual  power  of  tbe 
tropical  heat,  and  fanned  by  the  soft  breezes 
of  a  perpetual  spring,  these  delightful 
regions  present  to  the  eye  extensive  and 
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boMitifbl  Tiews  of  hills  ind  Talleys,  forests 
and  streams.  The  sceneij  is  in  general  Rne, 
especially  on  the  islind  of  Tahiti,  which 
abotmda  in  landscapes  of  the  most  charming 
kind. 

Tet  the  beautiful  is  occasionally  mingled 
with  the  terrible.  The  winds,  though  geaer- 
«lly  moderate,  are  sometimes  Tiolent  and 
tempestuous.  Whirlwinds  visit  tbe  islands 
and  produce  the  most  diaastrous  couse- 
qoencea. 

Water-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  a  source  of  moch  t«rror  t 
landers. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  tbe  South 
Sea  Islands  are  abundant.  Many  of  them 
are  inTaluable  to  the  natives,  and  m 
of  them,  they  derive  almost  their  only 
means '  of  sntMistcnce.  The  trees  are  re- 
markable for  their  size,  and  tho  beauty  of 
their  foliage  or  fiowers.  Most  of  them  are 
evergreens,  and  often  present  an  appearance 
both  novel  and  interesting.  Tbe  old  and  new 
leaves,  the  bud,  and  tbe  blossom,  the  young 
fhiit,  and  the  ripe,  are  found  togcthi 
throngbout  the  year. 

The  moat  valuable  trees  are,  the  bread- 
fnnt,  the  cocoanul,  the  caridle-Tua,  the 
tatti,  or  paper-mulberry,  from  which  most  of 
their  material  for  making  cloth  is  derived ) 
besides  several  other  magnificent  trees,  very 
naefhl  for  their  timber. 

The  native  esculent  roots  are,  the  taro  or 
arum,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bread-fruit,  the  yam,  and  the  svxet- 
potato. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical 
fruits  have  been  introduced  into  the  islands. 
Vines,  oranges,  limes,  aad  other  plants  were 
brought  from  England  by  Captains  Oook, 
Bligh,  and  Vancouver.    Citrons,  tamarinds, 

C>-apples,  figs,  and  ootTee-plants  have  since 
n  introduced,  and  successfully  cultivated. 
Foreign  vegetables  do  not  generally  thrive. 
The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  ou 
the  islands  were  hogs,  dogs,  rata,  and  lizards. 
Rats  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  at 
Ifangaia,  and  some  of  the  other  islands,  they 
were  a  common  article  of  food ;  but  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  tiiey  ceased 
to  be  eaten.  So  numerous  were  these 
animals  that  one  or  two  persons  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  attendance  on  the  tables  for 
tho  purpose  of  keeping  them  off.  Horses, 
asses,  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  have  all  been 
brought  to  the  islands,  and  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  the  cattle  appear  to  thrive.  The 
common  domestic  fowl  is  reared  in  great 
numbers  to  supply  the  vessels  that  toudi  at 
the  islands  for  refreshment,  but  they  are  lit- 
tle used  by  the  natives.  The  coast  abounds 
with  fish  and  turtle.  The  only  Teuomous 
reptiles  found  on  tho  islands,  are  a  species 
of  centipedes,  and  a  smill  kind  of  scorpion. 
There  are  several  species  of  snakes,  all  of 


e  esteemed  good  food  by  the  i»- 


iNHABiTANTs.^The  islands  of  the  Pcdk 
Ocean  ace  inhabiled  by  two  races  of  aa, 
which  exhibit  traces  of  distinct  origin.  Om 
race  is  characterized  by  a  black  skin  ind 
crisped  hair.  The  oUier  reocmblea  ibe 
Malays.  Tbe  skin  is  of  a  bright  copKt 
color,  the  hair  long,  black,  and  glossy.  Ihi 
first  race  belongs  to  AuetraUsJa,  or  Weatcn 
Polp'nesia;  tbe  latter  inhabit  Eastern  Potj- 
nesia,  including  those  islands  in  the  Soathen 
Ocean  which  wo  have  described.  AltbMtk 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  exhibit  tit 
general  characteristics,  the  people  of 
each  cluster  are  marked  by  some  peculiui- 

is.    Tbeir  origin  is  involved  in  obscuritj. 

Language. — There  are  eight  distinct  dii- 
lects  in  the  Polynesian  language.  Tbe  re- 
semblance which  eusta  between  them  it, 
however,  so  strong,  that  with  littievuutiMi 
language  can  be  spoken  by  the  inhtUt- 
of  all  the  islands.  It  abounds  in  voni^ 
and  all  their  syllables  end  with  a  vowel.  Oa 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  acquire  a  kuov- 
ledge  of  it  ortocpduceittoawriUensystem. 

General  Characlerutica.—'Iiu:  inhabitant* 

e  distinguished  by  vivacity,  and  move  will 
quickness  and  ease.  Tho  men  are  geaerally 
tall,  often  more  than  six  feet  high.  Thw 
forms  are  well  proportioned  and  symoMtri- 
cal.  The  women,  though  they  often  present 
elegant  models  of  the  human  figure,  ace  in- 
ferior, in  appeaivnoe,  to  the  other  sei.  Hw 
chiefs  are  men  of  uncommon  size— a  Ikt 
which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  lb 
different  treatment  which  the  eons  of  chieb 

ceive  in  inEimcy  and  childhood. 

Tattooing  was  common  in  most  of  tin  ■ 
groups  of  the  Padfic.  It  was  considered  » 
personal  ornament,  and  was  practised  by  all 
classes,  and  by  both  seiea.  Tbe  operatian 
was  so  painful  that  a  whole  figure  ccold 
rarely  be  completed  at  once.  Much  tistfl 
and  elegance  were  often  displayed  la  Iha  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures.  Thej  were  fink 
drawn  on  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  chircoai. 
Tbe  instruments  used  for  ped'oiating  tlie 
skin  were  constructed  of  tbe  bones  of  birdi 
or  fishes,  fastened  with  fine  thread  1«  » 
small  stidc.  The  coloring  fluid  was  made  of 
the  kernel  of  the  candle-nat,  baked,  and  re- 
duced to  charcoal,  and  then  mixed  with  oiL 
The  points  of  the  instrument  having  been 
dipped  in  this  fluid,  and  applied  to  the  sw^ 
face  of  the  body,  a  blow  upon  the  bandle 
punctured  the  ekin  and  injected  tbe  dje. 

The  drei»  of  the  islanders  was  various  W 
form,  color,  and  texture.  It  was  alwtp 
light  and  loose,  and  often  elegant  All 
classes  used  the  same  materials  for  dotbui;:, 
and  the  dress  of  the  two  sexes  differed  but 
little.  Both  men  and  women  wore  foid>  <* 
cloth  round  tho  body.    Some  of  the  fonn" 
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wore  agannent  eitecdii^  below  the  knee, 
open  at  the  sides,  with  &  hole  cut  in  the 
middle,  through  which  to  pass  the  head. 
The  women  wore  the  oAu-pu  m  the  form  of 
ft  scarf  over  their  shoulders.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  onuuncDt  of  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  or  a  wreath  of  cocottnnt  lesTes,  with 
which  the  forehead  was  sometimes  shaded, 
the  head  was  uncoTored.  The  unmarriedfe- 
maies  wore  a  white  instead  of  a  red  mat, 
were  neither  anointed  nor  colored  with 
rouge,  and  had  a  profusion  of  graceful  curls 
on  one  aide  of  the  bead,  while  the  other  was 
ahaved.  The  females  generally  wore  their 
hair  short,  the  men  sometimes  long,  some- 
times short.  It  was  often  braided  in  a  liind 
of  cuo  liehind,  or  wound  in  a  tuiot  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  men  pluclced  out  their 
beard  by  the  roots,  or  shaTod  it  off  with  a 
sliarli'B  tooth.  Some,  however,  allowed  the 
beard  to  grow,  and  braided  it  togettier. 
Since  the  islanders  have  become  civilized, 
they  all  shave  once  a  week,  and  tiie  chiefs 
more  frequently, 

The  mental  eapaeity  of  the  South  Sea  Is- . 
landers  is  thought  by  the  missionaries  not . 
to  be  Inferior  to  that  of  Europeans.  Chil- 
dren learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and 
readily  commit  their  lessons  to  memory. 
Many  who  commenced  learning  the  alphal>et 
at  thirty  or  forty  yeara  of  age,  wore  able  to 
read  in  the  Testament  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months.  They  commit  to  memory 
with  ease  large  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
sometimes  whole  boolcs.  They  have  made 
considerable  prt^jess  in  the  use  of  numbers. 
They  are  remarlcably  curious  and  inqaisitive, 
and  some  of  tbera  aro  ingenious  and  imita- 
tive. They  often  tak  qnestions  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  are  anxious  to  ac- 
qnire  knowledge. 

The  islanders  are  generous  and  hospitable. 
Their  native  modes  of  living  were  simple, 
requiring  Utile  eiertion  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  thus  cultivating  habits  of  indo- 
lence. They  are  cheerfiil  and  good  natnred  ; 
but  their  domestic  habits  are  unsocial,  and 
their  hours  for  restand  meals  irregular.  They 
manifested  an  extreme  fondness  for  orna- 
ments and  love  of  pleasure,  no  small  portion 
of  their  time  l>eing  devoted  to  games  and 

Marriage. — Among  the  Tahitians  mar- 
riages wore  often  celebrated  when  the 
females  were  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  tiie  males  two  orthree  years  older. 
The  parties  were  generally  betrothed  at  an 
early  age.  The  principal  part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  consisted  in  the  bridegroom's 
throwing  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  bride,  or 
the  friends  throwing  it  over  both. 

Moral  CharacUr. — In  the  Qeon;ian  and 
Society  Islands,  infanticide  juwaiRd  to  an 
incredible  extent,  and  of  those  who  were 
■nSered  to  live,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that ' 


their  ^ears  of  childhood  and  youth  were 
_  assed  in  indolence,  irregularity,  and  unre- 
strained indulgence  in  whatever  afforded 
gratification." 

The  moral  habits  of  the  islanders  were, 
many  of  them,  such,  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
ought  forever  to  hide  them  from  the  view. 
The  revolting  forms  in  which  human  de- 
pravity developed  itself  among  them  will 
not  bear  the  lighL  They  were  often  engaged 
in  savage  wars,  which  gave  them  a  ferocious 
character.  They  were  addicted  to  thievish 
habits,  and  to  robbery  and  plunder.  Their 
dances  and  other  amusemenU  were  conduct- 
ed with  shocking  indecency ;  their  conversa- 
tion was  low  and  vile,  and  chastity  was  un- 
known among  them.    Some  of  them  were 


notwithstanding  the  apparent  mildness  of 
their  disposition,  and  the  cheerful  vivacity 
of  their  conversation,  no  portion  of  the  hu- 
race  was  ever,  perhaps,  sunk  lower  in 
brutal  licentiousness  and  moral  d^radation 
than  this  isolated  people." 

The  Artg. — Previous  to  their  intercourse 
with.  Europeans,  the  use  of  ironwasunknovm 
to  the  natives.  Long  before  the  missiona- 
ries setUed  among  them,  however,  many  of 
them  had  learnt  its  value  fVom  the  ships  that 
visited  their  coasts.  But  of  the  method  of 
working  it  they  were  still  ignorant.  The 
houses  of  the  natives  were  little  more  than 
thatched  roofa  or  sheds,  supported  by  posts 
and  rafters.  The  inside  of  the  chiefs'  houses 
was  often  ornamented  with  beautifully 
fringed  matting.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  long  dried  grass,  or  mats.  If  the 
family  waa  huge,  little  huts  ivere  sometimes 
erected  near  the  principal  buildii^,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  and  servants 
night }  but  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
contained  only  one  room.  Their  beds  con- 
sisted of  a  coarse  kind  of  matting,  made  of 
palm  leaves  woven  by  the  hand.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  household  furniture  consisted 
if  some  wooden  stools,  pillows,  and  a  few 
wooden  dishes.  The  pillows  were  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  four  or  five 
inches  lugh,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  and  curved  on  the  upper  side  so  as  to 
fit  the  head.  The  natives  were  accustomed 
t  cross-logeed  on  mats,  bnt  occasionally 
used  a  stool.  The  principal  dish  was  called 
umete.  Those  belonging  to  the  i^iefs  were 
often  six  or  eight  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  and  resembled 
a  canoe  rather  than  receptacles  for  food. 
The  dislios  in  common  nse  were  two  or  three 


lame  piece  of  wood.  The  papahia  or 
ar  waa  used  for  pounding  bread-fruit 
and  plantains,  which  was  done  with  a  stone 
pestle  called  a  jwnu.    Their  drinking  cupa 
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ftod  veeaelH  for  washing  their  buids  were 
made  of  the  cocoa-nnt  shell,  xai  were  often 
beautifully  cirred.  A  piece  of  bamboo-cuie 
mts  their  odIj  sulistitute  for  a  knife,  bat 
this  tlwy  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Like  the  American  Indians,  ther  obtained 
Are  by  rubbing  together  two  dry  Hticks. 
Their  principal  agrlcnltnral  instrument  wae 
a  short  stjck,  and  their  only  tools  were  an 
adze  of  stone  and  chisels  of  bone.  Their 
cloth  and  mats  were  made  by  the  women, 
from  ttte  bark  of  tree;*. 

Warg,  at  most  of  the  islands,  were  fre- 
quent and  exceedingly  destrucUve.  At  Her- 
Tey'a  Island,  they  occurred  bo  often,  and 
were  so  exterminating  in  their  character, 
that  the  whole  population  was  at  one  time 
reduced  to  about  sixty.  A  few  years  aftor- 
wnrde,  when  this  island  was  visited  by  one 
of  the  missionaries,  it  was  found  tliat  by  re- 
peated comlukts  this  little  remnant  of  the 
former  populatlou  had  become  smaller  still, 
so  that  five  men,  three  women,  and  a  few 
ohildreu  were  the  only  surnrors-  When 
preparations  were  to  tie  made  for  war,  every 
thing  else  was  neglected ;  for  war  wss  con- 
sidered the  most  important  end  of  life,  and 
tniniiu  for  its  succeHsful  pursuit  was  held 
in  the  highest  estimation.  lu  time  of  we 
all  who  were  capable  of  liearing  arms  wet 
called  on  l«  join  the  forces  of  tile  chieftai 
to  whom  they  t>elonged,  and  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  render  military  service  when- 
ever their  landlord  required  it. 

War  was  seldom  proclaimed  hastily,  and 
the  preparatory  deliberations  were  frequent 
and  protracted.  Qreat  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  will  of  the  gods.  If  they  were 
favorable,  conquest  was  considered  as  sure  ; 
but  if  unfavorable,  defeat,  and  perhaps  death, 
was  certain.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  decision  of  the  gods,  divination  was  em- 
ployed,  and  in  connection  with  it,  offerings 
werepresent«dto  the divinitios invoked.  Suc- 
cess or  failure  was  inferred  from  the  aj^ear- 
ance  of  the  animal  offered,  either  Iwfore  or  af- 
ter it  was  placed  on  the  altar.  The  victorious 
party  pillaged  the  Tillages  of  their  enemies, 
cut  down  and  destroyed  all  the  bread-fruit 
and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  oft«n  left  the  island 
almost  uninhabited.  The  vanquished  fled  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  pursued  by 
their  enemies,  and  sometimes  overtaken  and 


mouQtMns,  and  sometimes  became  perfectly 
wild.  Captives  taken  in  war  were  either 
slain  on  tiie  spot,  or  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
On  the  day  following  the  battle,  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  having  suffered  the  greatest  in- 
dignities, were  offered  to  Oro,  the  god  of 
war,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  assistanoe. 
In  connection  with  their  wars,  the  natives 
were  accustomed  to  observe  many  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  offer  human  sacrifloes  to  Oro, 


whom  they  wished  to  preside  over  the  uaj. 
Various  ceremooie;  and  offerings  to  the  gait, 
together  with  divination,  also  accomptmad 
the  making  of  peace. 

Goternment. — Although  there  wen  muj 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  govenunent  cf 
the  different  clusters  of  islands  in  the  Soaft 
Sea,  there  were  also  some  pecoliaritie«  id 
each.  In  the  Society  Islands,  and  ui  uma 
of  the  other  'groups,  the  government  wm 
hereditary  and  despotic  Tbt  chiefe  in  tba 
island  of  Tongataboo  were  elected,  and  tbcil 
power  lunited.  In  the  Marquesas  and  Nivi- 
gators'  Islands,  each  tribe  was  goiemed  bjr 
its  own  chief,  and  was  independent  of  eroy 
other.  Id  all  the  ialanda,  tlie  goreniEMt 
was  interwoven  with  their  system  of  Idoii- 
try.  The  god  and  the  king  were  genenlly 
supposed  to  share  the  authority  over  mw- 
kind.    Next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  & 

?ueen,  who  often  govemed  a  whole  iilnd. 
mmediately  on  &o  birUi  of  a  son  to  llw 
king,  tlie  infant  was  proclwmcd  sovereipi, 
and  the  father  became  a  subject.  Ba,  bar- 
ever,  continued  to  transact  business,  bat  ptid 
the  same  homage  to  hie  son  that  he  had  bt- 
fore  demanded  for  himself.  Ibe  king  tad 
queen,  whenever  they  traveled  by  lind,*e[e 
alwa;4  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  asd  K- 
companied  by  a  number  of  "sacred  meo,  of 
bearers,"  who  reBeved  each  other  of  their 
hardens.  The  distinction  between  king  ind 
people  was'  stroi^ly  marked.  Every  thing 
connected  wilii  toe  former,  even  the  grosnd 
which  he  trod,  was  considered sacred,»i>d 
person  was  allowed  to  touch  either  tlie 
king  or  queen,  on  pain  of  death.  The  ius- 
guration  of  the  king  took  place  some  yea" 
before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twentj^a^ 
and  this  festival,  althou^  cdebrated  la  ■ 
magnificent  manner,  was  maiked  with  opm* 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Each  district  had  iU 
chie^  whose  power  in  that  lUstrict  ww 
BUprNne,  They  had  no  regular  codeirfliXT 
nor  any  court  of  justice.  The  people  avenged 
their  own  injuries,  and  the  chiefs  puaithed 
ith  death  or  banishment.  Thefl,  althoo^ 
loimon  among  them,  was  severely  punisliBd. 
ftriig-uw.— The  isfcnders  genersJIy,  »»d  «■ 
pecially  the  Samoana,  had  a  vi^e  idea  irf  * 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  regarded  ts"™ 
Creator  of  ailthings,  and  the  Author  of  tbeir 
mercies,"  called  Tojig'aroa,  or  Toaroo.  Hk? 
bolieved  in  a  future  state,  but  their  ideas  r^ 
ipecting  it  were  vagne  and  mdefioite !  iM 
;heir  notions  of  paradise  were  °^'*"^*r 
sensual.  Idolatry  prevailed  at  most  of  tfce 
islands.  The  inhabitants  irf  several  olMeis 
worshiped  their  departed  ancestors;  otiiwj 
birds  and  insects,  white  the  greater  p»rt  oi 
them  had  gods,  the  work  of  ttieir  own  bM^^ 
Their  gods  were  nearly  a  hundred  in  siwiber, 
md  every  &mily  of  rank  had  iU  Inlelariiloi. 
So  great  was  their  fear  of  the  gods,  thit,  to 
their  anger,  they  would  not  only  *vo» 
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to  them  every  raluable  article  ther  poBBetsed, 
but  murder  their  fellow,  beings,  and  offer 
them  to  the  god.  The  worship  of  the  ie- 
Undcra  comsieted  in  pntjera,  offerings,  and 
tbo  eacrifico  of  Ti<^ims.  Their  prayers 
were  generally  Tain  and  UBeleas  repeti- 
tions, ^dressed  to  the  god  in  a  loud  and 
unpleasant  tone  of  voice.  Their  oKeringB 
included  "the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  together  with  their  choicest 
manufactures."  Domestic  altars,  or  tho^e 
erected  near  the  corpse  of  a  departed  friend, 
were  small  squares  of  wicker  work.  The 
altars  in  the  temples  were  usually  eif'ht  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  were  ornamented  with 
plantain  leavel,  and  covered  with  sacred 
boughs.  The  animals,  when  presented  alive, 
received  the  sacred  mark,  and  were  allowed 
to  roam  at  liberty.  When  slain,  great  care 
was  taken  that  a  bone  should  not  be  broken, 
or  the  animal  disfigured  in  any  way.  The 
abuosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  maraes  was 
frequently  rendered  offensive  by  the  action 
of  the  Heat  on  the  offerings  of  meat  left  on 
the  altar.  In  some  of  the  islands,  the  in- 
habitants inflict  injuries  on  themselves,  in 
connection  with  their  offerings. 

Besides  animals  and  fruits,  human  viclJms 
were  not  unfrequently  offered  to  the  gods. 
These  barbarous  rites  commonly  took  place 
in  time  of  war,  at  great  national  festivals,  or 
the  erection  of  temples,  and  during  the  ill- 
ness of  the  king  and  chiefs.  The  victims 
were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  or 
peraons  who  luid  rendered  themselves  odious 
to  the  king.  At  the  request  of  the  priest,  a 
st4me  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  chief  of 
the  district  where  the  person  selected  as  a 
victim  resided.  If  the  stone  was  received, 
it  was  an  indication  that  the  requisiticm 
ironld  be  complied  with.  Certain  districts 
were  regarded  as  tabu,  or  devoted.  From 
these  districts,  and  gonerally  from  families 
where  one  victim  hadbeen  previously  taken, 
another  was  demanded.  When  it  was  known 
that  any  ceremonies  were  near,  at  which  hu- 
man sacrifices  would  be  offered,  the  mem- 
bers (^  the  devoted  families  fled  to  the 
mountains  or  caves,  and  remained  till  the 
ceremonies  were  past.  The  victims  were 
generally  unconscions  of  danger,  til!  they 
were  seised,  or  stunned  by  a  blow.  Their 
doom  was  then  fixed,  and  their  death  certain. 

The  account  which  has  here  been  given 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  religious 

S'stem  of  the  natives  of  the  Samoas,  (w 
avigators'  Islands.  They  had  neither  tem- 
ples nor  altars,  and  practised  none  of  the 
barbarous  rites  that  were  observed  at  some  ! ' 
of  tile  other  groups.  The  form  of  snperati- 
tion  most  prevalent  at  the  Samoae  was  tlw 
worship  of  the  eta.  This  consisted  of  some 
bird.  Ash,  or  reptile,  in  which  they  supposed  ii 
tiuit  a  spirit  resided.   It  was  not  uncommon  'i 


to  see  an  intelligent  looltlng  chief  praying  to 
a  fly,  an  ant,  or  a  lizard. 

the  islanders  generally  had  both  stated 
and  occasional  seasons  of  worship.  The  tat- 
ter were  observed  in  times  of  national  ca- 
lamities, such  as  the  desolation  of  war,  or 
the  illness  of  their  rulers.  At  the  close  of 
war,the)^  were  accustomed  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies,  theobjectof  which  was  to  purify 
the  land  from  the  defilement  occasioned  by 
tbo  incursions  of  an  enemy.  In  connection 
with  these  ceremonies,  prayers  were  offered 
to  the  god^  that  they  would  cleanse  the  land 
from  pollution.  It  was  then  considered  eafe 
to  renuun  on  the  soil ;  but  if  the  ceremony 
hod  been  neglected,  death  would  have  been 
anticipated.  The  illuessof  the  kingor  chiefs 
was  supposed  to  have  t>een  owing  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  on  account  of  some 
offence  committed  either  by  them  or  the  peo- 
ple. Prayers,  if  offered  frequently,  were 
supposed  to  avert  anger  and  prevent  death. 
Costly  offerings  always  accompanied  their 
prayers  to  the  god,  and  the  value  of  the  gift 
was  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  chief. 
Whole  fields  of  plantains,  and  a  hundred  pigs 
have  often  been  presented  to  a  god  at  once. 
If  recovery  followed  these  ceremonies,  the 

Sods  were  supposed  to  be  pacified,  but  if 
eath  ensued,  they  were  considered  as  inex- 
orable, and  Kcre  detlroyed. 

Religious  ceremonies  were  connected  with 
almost  every  event  of  their  lives.  An  ubu, 
or  prayer,  was  offered  before  they  ate  their 
food,  when  they  tilled  their  ground,  planted 
their  gardens,  built  their  houses,  launched 
their  canoes,  cast  their  nets,  and  commenced 
■  concluded  a  journey. 
Their  "  first  fruits  "  were  always  present- 
1  to  the  gods.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
they  observed  a  national  festival,  which  was 
considered  as  an  annual  acknowledgment  to 
tbo  gods.  A  sumptuous  banquet  was  pro- 
vided, after  which  each  individual  visited  his 
family  mame  or  temple,  to  offer  pniyers  for 
the  spirits  of  departed  friends.  Witchcraft 
and  sorcery  w "    '"^    " 


LoKDOM  MissioNART  SociETV. — Georgian 
IiUindt. — In  1796,  this  Sodety  purchased 
the  ship  Duff,  and  sent  her  out  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  James  Wilson,  who  had 
retired  from  the  East  India  service  several 

Kirs  before,  with  twenty-nine  missionaries. 
ey  left  Portsmouth  on  the  2^  of  Septem- 
ber, and  amved  in  safety  at  Tahiti  on  the 
4th  of  March  following.  On  their  arrival, 
seventy-four  canoes,  each  carrying  about 
twenty  natives,  pat  off  from  the  shore,  and 
rowed  rapidly  towards  them.  About  ona 
hundred  of  the  natives  came  on  board,  and 
began  to  dance  and  caper  about  the  deck  in 
jtho  most  franticmanner.  When  their aston- 
'ishment  and  delight  had  in  some  meamuw 
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subsided,  m&n;r  of  them  voluntArily  left  the 


fomily,  called  Mume  Miuine.  Thej  after- 
wards landed,  and  were  presented  by  the 
king  with  a  house,  built  by  his  faUier  for 
Gapt.  BliKb— a  spacious  building,  108  feet 
long  and  48  wide. 

The  islandhadbeen  viaitedbjtwoSpanish 
Catholic  priests,  in  1T74,  who  resided  about 
l«n  months  on  the  island,  butefTectiidaDthiiig. 

Captain  Wilson,  through  the  medium  of  a 
Swede  who  acted  as  interpreter,  informed 
Otu,  the  king,  of  the  object  and  design  of  the 
Toyage.  The  king  received  the  communioa- 
tton  with  favor,  and  formally  ceded  the  whole 
district  of  Matavai  to  Captain  Wilson  and 
the  missionaries ;  but  the  missionaries  were 
not  expected  to  appropriate  the  land  to  their 
own  use  to  the  excliuion  of  the  original  pro- 

The  Duff  now  proc«eded  on  her  way  to 
the  Friendly  Islands,  whore  ten  missionaries 
were  landed.  Captain  Wilson  then  visited 
the  Marqueaian  Islands,  and  left  one  mis- 
sionary there,  after  which  he  returned  again 
to  Tahiti.  Ue  found  all  the  miBsionaries  in 
good  healtti,  and  learned  with  pleasure  from 
them  that  the  natives  continued  to  treat 
them  as  friends,  and  that  they  had  furnished 
them  with  abundant  supplies  of  food.  On 
the  4tb  of  Augnst,  1T9T,  he  sailed  from  Ma- 
tavai,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  expressed  a  desire  to  return ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  tha  society  ob- 
served a  day  of  public  thankBgiving  for  the 
success  that  had  attended  the  voy^e.  TliiB 
day  was  kept  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month,  the  same  that  has  since  been  observed 


his  appeal,  that  the  very  next  day  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  passed  a  resolution  to  un- 
dertake another  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  hitter  part  of  December,  1T98,  the 
Duff  sailed  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Thomas  Robson,  on  her 
second  voyago,  with  a  reinforcement  of  twen- 
ty-nine missionaries.  Ton  of  them  were 
married,  five  were  ordained  ministers,  two 
were  acquainted  with  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  most  of  the  others  were  botanists,  agri- 
culturists, and  artisans.  On  ttie  13th  of  Feti- 
raary,  1799,  a  little  less  than  two  months 
from  the  time  of  leaving  England,  the  Duff 
.and  all  the  missionaries  on  board  were  cap- 
tured off  Cape  Frio  by  the  Buonaparte,  a 
French  privateer.  They  were  taken  to  Monte 
Video,  where  they  remained  several  weeks. 
The  Captain  of  the  privateer  appears  to  have 
been  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  expressed 
threat  sympathv  for  the  missionaries,  saying, 
that  if  he  had  known  who  they  were  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  Jie  would 
rather  hare  given  five  hundred  pounds  out 


of  his  own  pocket  than  to  have  met  wiOi 
them.  By  his  kindness  the  niiesiintiiM 
were  at  length  furnished  wiih  ■  pissige  to 
lUo  Janeiro.  On  their  way  to.  that  p«n 
they  were  again  taken  captive  by  a  Portt 
guese  frigata  bound  to  Lisbon.  Dnring  Ihii 
voyage,  the  missionaries  suffered  not  tiiilj 
from  want  of  proper  accommodation  ud 
food,  but  frem  ttic  inhuman  conduct  of  tbt 
Captain  of  the  frigate.  On  their  uritil  it 
Lisbon,  September  22d,  they  were  ael  it 
liberty,  and,  with  the  exception  o(  one  of 
their  number  who  bad  died,  retoriKi  U 
Eiuland. 

m  the  mean  time,  the  kii^  and  chiefi  con- 
tmned  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  and  wf- 
plied  them  liberally  with  euA  things  u  IM 
island  afforded.  Several  of  the  miasionaiiea 
had  been  selected  on  account  of  their  u* 
quainlance  with  the  mechanic  arts ;  tad  tlia 
surprise  of  the  natives  was  great,  on  K«uq 
their  tools,  and  tho  reVliness  wiih  wliidi 
they  were  used,  but  particularly,  in  the  w«k- 
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hile  some  of  the  a 

ployed  in  nuking  tbe  natives  acquainted 'n A 
the  arts,  others  were  diligently  exploring  IIk 
adjacent  country,  and  planting  tlie  seedl 
which  they  had  brought  from  Europe,  thij 
all  began  to  apply  themscives  diligentljw 
the  acquisition  of  the  lan^^uage,  vrhiii  prored 
to  be  a  most  laborious  uudertalung. 

In  1798,  In  consequence  nf  atlemptiDg  to 
sist  Captain  Bishop,  of  the  ship  ^tntiI«^ 
in  recovering  two  of  his  sailors,  who  hid  de- 
serted with  the  ship's  boat,  four  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  seized  by  a  party  of  nitint, 
who  attempted  to  drown  them ;  and  it  m> 
thoi^ht  that  the  outrage  was  conunitkJ 
with  the  sanction  of  Otu,  the  young  kinf. 
However,  they  were  rescued  by  some  of  tk 
natives,  and  taken  to  Pomare,  the  old  iivg; 
who,  with  his  queen,  treated  them  kindlj, 
restored  several  articles  which  had  been 
taken  from  them,  and  sent  them  homB  in  bis 
own  boat.  But,  in  consequence  of  ttus  oc- 
currence, eleven  of  the  missioaaries,  con- 
sidering their  lives  in  danger,  determined  U 
leave  the  island,  in  the  ship  that  was  tkn 
there.  Pomare,  with  much  persuauim,  id' 
duced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  and  five  single  mit- 
sionaries  to  remwn ;  hot  tho  departure  of  dm 
remainder  of  tho  eleven  crippled  the  misaM 
verymuob.  ThosewboremainednowdeemM 
it  expedient  to  give  up  to  Pomare  their  pohUj: 
stores,  and  all  the  property  they  possbsKd, 
tt^ther  with  tlie  blacksmitb'e  shop  and  IM 
tools.  But,  notwithsUnding  this  precaution, 
they  were  frequently  alarmed  by  inWliigeMO 
that  the  mission-house  was  marked  out  sa 
destruction,  and  they  were  several  tuM* 
plmidered  of  valuable  articles.  HostilitiM 
also  commenced  in  the  district  oi  Pm,^ 
cousequeooe  of  the  execution,  by  order « 
Pomare,  of  two  of  the  n  " 


by  order  01 
who  had  • 
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cruelly  treated  the  missioiuriea.  The  in' 
habitants  roao  in  anna  to  rcTengo  their  de&tb ; 
And  when  peace  woa  offered  them,  thej  re- 
jected it.  Pomare  therefore  attacked  them 
with  a  numerouH  force,  drove  them  to  the 
mountains,  killed  fourteen  of  their  number, 
aod  burnt  Forty  or  fifty  housea.  Otu,  and 
hia  father  Pomare,  not  bemg  on  friendly 
terms,  Manne  Manne.  the  chief  priest,  taking 
aidea  with  Otu,  formed  a  loa^e  with  him  to 
deprive  Pomare  of  all  authority  in  T^iti. 
They  made  war  upon  the  diatrict  of  Matavai, 
put  the  inhabitants  to  flight,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  land.  The  triumph  of  the  old 
priest,  however,  was  short.  Pomaro  gave 
private  directions  to  Idia,  the  queen,  to  pro- 
care  his  aasBESination.  At  the  oanicst  solici- 
tation of  his  mother,  Otu,  thongh  in  the 
closest  alliance  with  Maime  Manne,  con- 
sented to  his  death.  This  event  appeared  to 
unite  in  one  interest  Otu  and  his  father. 
The  inhabitants  of  Matavai  left  their  places 
of  retreat,  and  having  presented  a  peace* 
offering,  re-occupied  their  land.  The  mia- 
flionariea  resumed  their  attempts  to  instruct 
the  natives,  but  continued  to  meet  with  much 
to  diaeourage  them,  not  only  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  language,  but  from  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  natives. 

In  November,  1799,  the  missionaries  were 
called  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
one  of  their  number.  For  some  months  pre- 
vious to  this  event,  hia  conduct  had  been 
eoch  as  to  excite  tfaie  feara  of  his  brethren, 
and  lead  them  to  feel  the  utmost  solicitude 
respecting  him.  Boon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Nautilus,  he  ezprcssed  his  intention 
of  uniting  in  marrt^e  with  a  native  female, 
but  aa  the  missionaries  considered  her  as  an 
idoUtress,  they  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  it.  Mr.  Lewia,  however,  persevered  in 
hia  determination,  on  account  of  which  the 
connection  that  had  subsiated  between  him 
and  the  other  missionaries  was  dissolved. 
He  removed  from  the  misaion-honse  to  an- 
other part  of  the  distriot,  but  was  still  con- 
stant in  attendance  on  public  worship,  and 
induatrions  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden. 
As  soon  as  tiiq  report  of  his  death  reached 
""  '         es,  they  hastened  to  hia  house. 


indications  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
Soon  after  tbia  the  small  band  waa  again  rd"- 
dnced,  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Harris  to 
New  South  Wales ;  but  his  place  was  Bop- 
plled,  in  the  January following,hytho return 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  from  Port  Jackson. 
Until  the  j-ear  1800,  public  worship  vras 
held  in  the  mission  house;  but  on  the  6th 
of  March,  of  that  year,  the  missionaries,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  of  the  natives,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  ehapel.  The  mate- 
rials were  mostly  fbmished  by  the  chiefs, 
and  when  it  was  nearly  completed,  Pomare 
sent  ^Ji»\  as  an  offering  to  Jeans  Christ,  re- 


inesting  that  it  might  be  hungup  in  the  new 
:Dai)el.  This  was  the  first  building  erected 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  the  worahip  of 
the  true  God.  At  the  time  of  its  completion 
e  raissionariee  indulged  the  hope  of  seeing 
regularly  filled  with  worahipere ;  but  tiiey 
were  obliged  earty  in  the  year  1802,  to  puU 
it  down  in  order  to  prevent  its  affording 
shelter  to  their  enemies,  or  being  set  on  fire. 
Tho  missionaries  continued  to  labor  among 
the  people,  hut  without  any  apparent  Buecesa. 
Their  situation  waa  in  many  reapects  im- 
proved, but  their  property  waa  still  espoaed 
to  the  thefts  of  tbe  natives,  and  their  feelings 
constantly  tried  by  the  apathy  of  the  de- 
graded beings  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
making  such  sacrifices. 
Id  the  month  of  June,  1800,  the  misBton- 
ies  were  visited  with  a  new  and  unespected 
afBiction.  Mr.  Broomball,  who  had  for  some 
time  evinced  much  coldness  and  indifference  in 
respect  to  religious  things,  at  length  avowed 
that  his  sentiments  had  beoome  entirely  chang- 
ed, and  that  he  no  longer  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  BOnI,  or  tho  reality  of  a  divine 
in&uenco  on  the  mind.  His  companions  en- 
deavored to  remove  his  skepticism ;  bnt,  fw^ 
ing  in  their  efforts,  they  separated  him  from 
their  eommanion,  and  he  soon  afterwards  left 
the  Island.  Tbe  brethren  followed  bim  with 
their  prayers,  bat  for  years  received  no  ac- 
coant  of  him.  At  length  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  Baptist  misiianarics  at  Seram- 
pore,  and  eonvereed  freely  with  them  respect- 
ing his  state.  He  appeared  deeply  penitent, 
renounced  his  erroneous  sentiments,  and  pro- 
fessed hia  belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  embarked 
on  another  voyage  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned, and  nothing  has  sieee  been  heard  of  bim. 
Jnly,  1801,  a  reinforcement  of  eight  mi»- 
ries  arrived  at  Tahiti  from  Keglaud. 
The  number  of  miasioonriea  now  amounted  to 
thirteen,  who  were  organized  into  a  regular 
body.with  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  1B02,  tbe  missionaries  who  had  been 
longest  on  the  island  had  acqoired  so  much  of 
tbe  language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  to  the 
natives  in  their  tongne.  Early  in  that  year, 
Uesrs.  Nott  and  Elder  made  the  first  mb- 
sionory  tour  of  Tahiti,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  thirty  days  preached  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict The  natives  seemed  interested  in  the 
acconnt  of  the  creation,  and  asked  varions 
questions  about  Jehovah,  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Cbrist.  Some  of  them  were  much  afieoted  by 
the  exhibition  of  Jesus  as  the  atonement  for 
sin,  others  said  they  desired  to  pray  to  the 
true  Ood,  bat  were  afraid  ta  do  so  Icet  the 
gods  of  Tahiti  should  destroy  them.  But  at 
this  time  a  serious  war  broke  out,  in  conse- 
qneuce  of  the  kin^  having  taken  their  national 
idol,  OiD,  from  the  district  of  At^uni,  by 
force ;  which,  for  a  time,  interrupted  the  ope- 
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ntions  of  llie  miaEion.  For  t  ^  ^ 
misuoiiaries  were  treated  with  ndicnle  and 
contempt,  uid  their  hearts  were  often  grieved 
to  see  the  same  ignorance,  saperstition,  and 
onieItT,  which  they  foand  on  their  arriyal,  still 
prevail  among  the  heathen.  Sometimes  whm 
tbej  had  gone  to  ererj  hoiue  in  a  village,  and 
the  people  had  not  only  promised  to  attend 
their  meeting,  bnt  had  actually  act  out  with 
them,  they  found  on  reaching  the  appointed 
place,  that  only  two  or  three  had  arrived  there. 
Thoee  that  came  often  brought  with  them  dogs 
or  cocka,  which  they  wonld  set  to  fighting 
oatside  the  circle  of  peraona  to  whom  the  mis- 
aionarim  were  preaching.  In  addition  to  thffle 
and  similar  triaU,  they  were  sometimea  charg- 
ed nith  being  the  authors  of  all  the  disaster^ 
of  the  people,  and  especially  with  beiug  the 
cause  of  all  the  diseases  which  prevailed  among 
them,  and  which  they  anpposed  were  brought 
upon  thera  by  the  influence  of  the  foreigners 
with  their  God. 


Id  Sept  1803,  old  King  Pomare,  who  had  to  prepare  an  oven  to  bake  it,  in  his  own  kitd- 


«lway«  been  their  friend,  died.  Before  his 
death  be  recommended  them  to  the  protectioi 
of  hia  son,  Otu,  who  now  assumed  the  name  c 
Fomare.  E^arly  in  1805,  they  had  formed  i 
TocabiUary  of  Tahitian  words,  and  prepared  : 
catechism  in  the  language.  They  bad  also 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

The  king  had  for  some  time  applied  himself 
to  writing,  and  had  betome  eo  fond  of  uaing 
his  pen,  and  his  prggrew  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
the  neginning  of  1807  he  was  able  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  London. 
He  first  composed  it  in  the  Tahitian  language, 
and  afterwards  transcribed  the  English  trono- 
lation  which  was  made  for  him. 

In  October  of  this  year,  Mr.  Daviea  opeped 
a  school  for  boys  in  a  part  of  the  mision- 
house,  and  was  ao  much  encouraged  that  he 
composed  a  spelling-book  in  the  Tahitian  lan- 
gnope,  which  was  sent  to  England  and  printed. 

^ear  the  close  of  I80T,  the  mi^on  BQstain- 
ed  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefl^rson. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety  and  great  per- 
severance, who  for  ten  years  bad  labored  unre- 
mittingly to  bring  the  heathen  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

In  November  of  the  following  year  a  rebel- 
lion broke  ont,  and  the  king  was  defeated. 
The  missionaries  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
island,  their  premises  being  destroyed,  and  all 
their  labor  apparently  lost.  AH  of  thero,  with 
the  eiccption  of  Mr,  Nott,  embarked  the 
first  opportnnity  from  Hoahine,  and  arrived  at 
Port  Jackaon,  New  South  Wales,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1810,  Mr.  Nott  remaining  on  the  iaiand 
of  Ejmeo.  Bnt  it  was  not  long  before  they 
received  lettera  from  King  Pomare,  ezpresung 
the  deepest  sorrow  at  their  absence,  and  in- 
viting them  to  return  as  soon  aa  possible. 
And  in  the  antnmn  of  1811,  five  of  ^em  re- 


ed with  ic^  by  the  king.  During  then  ab- 
sence he  nad  scrapuloosly  observed  the  Ch^ 
tian  Babbath,  and  he  now  exprened  the 
deepest  contritioD  on  account  of  his  past  life. 
He  spent  mnch  of  bis  time  in  rea£ng  and 
writing  and  in  eameet  inqairiea  abont  God, 
aoA  the  way  of  acceptance  tbrongh  Jceh 
CbriaL  He  had  for  some  time  past  ibawu 
contempt  for  the  idob  of  hia  anccstois,  and 
czpresecd  a  desire  to  be  tanght  a  more  excel- 
lent way,  that  he  might  obt^n  the  favor  of 
the  tnieOod.  ThisclmDgo  in  the  king'sviews 
had  been  noticed  by  bis  subjects  with  tbenMrt 
fearfnl  ap[H¥hensionB.  They  were  pow«fiilly 
aflected  on  one  occasion,  when  a  nreseot  wm 
brought  him  of  a  turtle,  an  animal  which  had 
always  been  held  sacred,  and  which  it  nm 
customary  to  dresa  with  aecred  fire  within  the 


and  serve  it  np,  without  offering  it  ti 
The  pet^le  aronnd  were  aatonished,  and 
conld  hardly  believe  that  the  king  was  in  ■ 
state  of  sanity,  or  waa  really  in  earnest-  TTk 
king  repeated  hia  direction  ;  a  fire  was  madf^ 
the  turtle  baked,  and  served  np  at  the  next 
repast  The  people  of  the  king's  booseboM 
stood  in  mute  expectation  of  some  fearfnl  visi- 
tation of  the  anger  of  the  god  as  soon  as  a 
morsel  of  the  &ih  dionld  be  touched.  The 
king  cut  up  the  turtle,  and  b^on  to  est  i^ 
inviting  Bome  that  eat  at  meat  with  him  to  do 
the  same,  bat  no  one  could  be  indac«d  to 
touch  it  as  they  all  expected  every  moment  to 
see  him  either  expire  or  writhe  in  atrong  cob- 
vulaiona ;  and  altnongh  the  meal  was  finished 
without  any  evil  result,  they  carried  aw»y  the 
dishes  with  many  expretsions  of  astonishment, 
confidently  expecting  that  some  ju^mott 
wonld  overtake  him  before  the  momv. 
Pomare  now  recjneeted  bc^tifm,  bnt  the  mil- 
judged  It  expedient  to  defer  it  till  he 
received  more  instruction. 

Boon  after  the  return  of  the  rois8ioa■rie^ 
two  chiefs  arrived  from  Tahiti,  and  invited  Po- 
return  and  resume  his  govmrnient  in 
that  iaiand.  Alter  his  deputnre  they  were 
cheered  by  the  accounts  which  they  received 
from  time  to  time  of  his  effi»lB  to  enlight«3i 
h»  anbjocts ;  and  one  of  the  missionaries  who 
visited  Tahiti,  returned  with  the  report  that  a 
'  ''  of  inquiry  had  been  awakened  amODg 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  ana 
that  two  of  those  whom  they  had  formerly  in- 
structed,  occasionally  met  to  pray  to  God. 
Messrs.  Bcott  aitd  flayward  wer«  then  sent  to 
visit  Taliiti ;  and  the  morning  after  their  arri- 
tbI  they  retired  to  the  bushes  near  tbdr  lodg- 
ings for  meditation  and  prayer,  when  Mr. 
Scott  heard  a  native  engaged  m  prayer  in  his 

mother-tongue.    "It  was  the  first  native 


joined  Mr.  Nott,  at  Eimeo.  They  were  rec«iv-' voice  in  pcaise  and  pmya  that  he  had  ever 
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heard,  and  he  listened  almost  entranced  vith 
the  appropriate  and  flowing  laognage  of  de- 
votion employed,  nutil  his  feelings  coutd  be 
restrained  no  longer.  Tears  of  jo;  Bbuted 
from  hb  gladdened  eye,  and  rolled  in  swift 
succeffiioD  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  coald 
Bcatcelf  forbear  rashing  to  the  epot,  and  clasp- 
ing in  nis  erma  the  nnconscions  anthor  of  bis 
ecslac;.  The  uame  of  the  native  wos  Oilo. 
He  bad  formerly  been  an  ianiHte  of  the  miesion 
fiunilj,  and  had  there  been  inatrocted  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  tme  Ood. 

Since  the  return  of  the  king  to  Tahiti,  Oito 
had  been  with  him  occamonuV>  and  some  re- 
marks From  him  bad  awakened  convictions  of 
sin.  Having  no  one  to  direct  him,  and  i 
knowing  how  to  obtain  relief,  he  applied  .. 
Ttiakine,  who  had  for  a  long  time  lived  with 
the  missionaries.  Tnahine  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  similar  to  that  of  Oito.  Their  converea- 
tJon  etrengthened  their  impressions,  and  thej 
resolved  to  retire  to  ihe  vallejs  for  meditation 
and  nrajer.  This  coarse  at  first  excited  ridi 
cnie,nat,  after  a  time,  several  yonng  persons 
imiled  with  them,  aud  this  little  band,  withont 
an^  miaaionary  to  gnide  them,  agreed  to  re- 
frain from  the  worship  of  their  idols,  and  from 
the  evil  practices  of  their  coontry,  and  to  ob- 
aerve  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  worship  Jeho- 
vah only. 

Tnahine  afterwarda  became  a  valuable  as- 
sistant to  ihe  mimioDaries,  not  only  as  a  teach- 
er in  the  schools,  bnt  also  in  translating  the 
8ci1^tnres  into  the  native  language.  He  ' 
seqDently  accompanied  one  of  the  mieeii 
to  Kaiatea,  and  was  appointed  deacon 
native  church  there,  a  statioo  which  he  con- 
tinoed  to  fiU  till  his  (fealb,  in  1827.  He  was 
Binch  respected  by  the  people,  and  died  in  the 
mjoymeut  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel, 
«t  the  age  of  forty-five. 

After  making  Uie  tonr  of  the  island,  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Hajward  returned  to  Eimeo,  taking 
with  them  Tnahine  and  Oito,  that  they  might 
attend  the  school  which  had  l>een  opened 
there.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Eimeo,  after  the 
dedication  of  a  new  chapel,  in  July.  1813, 
31  natives  declared  that  they  had  alrrady  cost 
ftwav  their  idols,  and  desired  that  their  names 
migbt  be  written  down  as  those  who  were 
determined  to  worship  the  true  God. 
nomber  11  others  were  eoon  added,  among 
whom  were  Taaroerii,  a  yonng  chief  of  Hna- 
hine,  and  MatapDUpua,  the  cbief  priest  of 
Huahine,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cmal  gopportera  of  idolatry  in  that  island. 
The  missionaries  held  freqnent  meetings  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  uniting  with 
them  in  social  worship.  Tlic;  bad  the  eatis- 
faction  of  hearinK  some  of  the  new  converts 
lead  in  prayer,  and  were  surprised  and  gratified 
with  their  enent^  and  fervor,  as  well  as  the 
appropriateness  tf  tbeir  langoage. 

On  one  of  Ur.  Scott's  vi«ts  to  the  r««ideace 


of  Taaroarii,  to  preach  to  his  peofde,  Pati], 

the  priest  of  Papctoai,  expressea  his  intention 
of  bringing  ont  his  idols  the  day  following, 
and  publicly  hnroing  them.  In  tie  forenoon 
of  the  next  day,  Ihe  preparations  were  made ; 
and  the  news  spreading,  multitudes  assembled 
to  witoees  what  they  considered  a  daring  act 
of  impiety. 

A  short  time  before  eonset  Patii  appeared, 
and  ordered  bis  attendants  to  apply  fire  to  the 
pile.  This  bdng  done,  he  hastened  to  the 
sacred  depository  of  his  gods,  brought  them 
oat,  and  laid  them  down  on  the  gronnd.  They 
were  small  carved  wooden  images,  mde  imitap 
tions  of  the  human  figure ;  or  shapeless  logs 
of  wood,  covered  with  finely  braided  and  con- 
ously  wrought  cinet,  of  cocoanut  fibres,  and 
omameoted  with  red  feathers.  Fatii  tore  ofi 
the  sacred  cloth  in  which  they  were  enveliq»ed, 
stripped  them  of  theic  ornaments,  which  be 
cost  mto  the  fire ,-  and  then,  one  by  one,  threw 
the  idols  themselves  into  the  crackling  flames, 
sometimes  proDOonetng  the  uame  and  pedigree 
of  the  idol,  and  expressing  his  own  regret  at 
having  worshiped  it, — at  others,  calling  upon 
the  spectators  to  behold  their  inability  even  to 
help  themselves. 

The  example  of  Patii  prodaced  the  moat 
decisive  effects  on  the  priests  and  people^ 
Many  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  emboldened  by  nis 
example,  not  only  bomt  their  idols,  bat  de- 
stroj'ed  their  maraes.  Fatii  himself  became  a 
pupil  of  the  missionaMes,  and  his  subseiijuent 
life  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  profesion  of 
Christianity. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1813,  the  nativa 
Christians  for  the  first  time  united  with  their 
teacfaets  in  obeerving  the  Monthly  Concert  of 
Froyer.  The  names  of  50  who  had  renounced 
idolatiy  were  now  recorded,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  attended  public  worship  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  found  neceeeary  to  enlarge 
their  place  of  meeting.  The  deportment  of 
those  who  professed  to  h^ve  been  converted 
was  most  eDconragicK.  They  were  punctnal 
and  regular  in  their  observance  of  the  outward 
ordinances  of  religion,  in  social  meetings  for 
prayer,  and  in  seaeoos  of  retirement  for  private 
devotion. 

Kiog  Fomare,  not  being  successTitl  in  recov- 
ering his  antbority  at  Tahiti,  in  the  autumn 
of  1814,  retmned  to  Eimeo,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  followers,  all  of  whom  proferaed  to  be 
Christians.  And  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of 
divine  truth  among  the  natives,  iDst,  at  the 
close  of  1814,  no  less  than  300  heareis  regu- 
larly attended  the  preachiog  of  the  Gospel, 
and  about  200  were  constantly  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  different  schools. 

,  Bnt  the  socecss  of  Christianity  awakened 
the  jealonsy  of  the  priests,  and  of  those  chjeft 
who  adherad  to  idolatry,  and  a  peraecution 
broke  oat  against  the  native  Christians.  One 
yonng  man  was  shot  at  and  wounded ;  another 
was  seieed  while  in  a  retired  spot  for  devotion, 
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carried  off,  and  sacrificed  to  their  gods !  The 
triers  of  several  districts  on  Tahiti  entered 
into  a  conEpirac;  to  extermiDat«  tbe  Chria- 
tians ;  on  bearing  of  which,  the;  fled  to  Eimeo. 
But,  on  being  invited  by  the  rebel  chiefs  ' 
return  to  Eimeo,  Pomore  and  his  people : 
companied  them,  and  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion  was  eSecled.  But,  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
king  and  his  people  were  at  wozship,  they 
were  attacked,  ana  an  obstinate  eo^sgement 
followed,  in  which  the  kbg  waa  viotorions, 
and  the  pagan  party  completely  rooted.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fol- 
low up  the  victory,  according  to  their  former 
cnston^s,  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
bat  said,  "  It  b  enongh." 

At  the  close  of  the  battle^  the  king  directed 
a  nnmber  of  his  people  to  proceed  to  tSe  tem- 
ple in  which  Oro,  the  great  national  idol,  was 
deposited,  and  to  deitroy  the  temple,  altar, 
idols,  and  every  vestige  of  idolatry.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Pomore  and  the 
chiels  invited  the  Cbrbtians  to  assemble,  and 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  protection  he  had 
afforded  them.  On  thLs  oecaaion,  they  were 
joined  by  many  who  had,  till  then,  been  Eeal- 
0U3  worshipers  of  idols,  but  who  now  desired 
to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  the  true  Uod. 

The  party  sent  by  the  king  to  destroy  the 
god  Oro  proceeded  to  the  temple  at  Taatira, 
and,  having  bron^ht  oot  the  iaol,  stripped  it 
of  its  sacred  coverings  and  highly  valued  orna- 
ments, and  threw  it  cbntcmptnoasly  on  iJie 
ground.  The  altars  were  then  brokeo  down, 
Uie  temples  demolished,  and  the  sacred  houses 
of  the  gods,  with  all  their  appendages,  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  The  temples,  altars,  and 
idola,  all  around  Tahiti,  were  soon  after  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  way. 

Pomore  was  now  by  universal  consent  re- 
stored  to  his  government,  and  to  supreme  au- 
thority in  his  dominions.  His  clemency,  on 
this  occasion,  mode  a  strong  impression  oa  the 
minds  of  the  vanquished,  who  concloded  that 
it  must  be  the  new  religion  which  had  pro- 
duced such  a  change,  and  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  embrace  it 
themselves.  "  Tbe  family  and  district  tem- 
ples, and  altars,  as  well  as  those  that  were 
national,  were  demolished, — the  idob  destroyed 
by  the  very  individuals  who  had  bat  recently 
been  so  zealous  for  their  preservation,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  there  was  not  one  profesed  idol- 
ater remaining."  The  people  were  earnest  in 
inviting  the  mlsaionarica  to  come  and  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chrbtian  reli- 
gion. Schools  were  established,  and  places  for 
public  worship  erected,  the  Sabbath  was  ob- 
served, divine  service  pcrfbrmed,  and  iafant 
murder,  with  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry, 
were  discontinued. 

Aa  soon  as  possible  after  the  battle,  tidings 
of  the  resnlt  were  conveyed  to  Eimeo.  The 
missionaries  were  almost  overcome  with  joy, 
when  they  learned  that  the  Christians  were 


safe,  and  hastened  to  raider  thaob  to  GoJ, 
with  feelings  which  it  wonld  be  impoeubk  tg 
describe.  "  In  that  one  year  thej  reaped  Ih 
harvest  of  sixteen  iaboriooa  seed-times,  sixlctn 
dreary  and  anxious  winters,  and  ^iteen  mipn- 
dnctive  summers."  A  miseionary  from  BntB 
was  soon  despatched  to  Tahiti.  On  hjaim- 
val,  ho  found  the  people  so  anxious  to  tw 
about  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  would  ofta 
spend  the  whole  night  in  cnnvcTsttion  ud 
inquiry  on  subjects  connected  with  Tchgioii. 
The  schools  everywhere  greatly  iDcrtased,  uiJ 
hundreds  who  had  been  among  the  (sriKEt 
scholars,  were  now  engaged  in  impsrbiij  U 
others  the  knowledge  they  had  nxmi 
"  Aged  priests  and  warriors,  with  their  spd- 
ling-books  in  their  hoitds,  might  be  Keo  ■^ 
ting  on  the  benches  in  tbe  schools,  by  Bie  sife 

Eerbaps,  of  some  smiling  little  boy  or  pA. 
y  whom  they  were  now  taught  the  use  of  ti- 
ters. Others  might  be  often  seen  emplojed  in 
pulling  down  the  houses  of  their  idob,  "nd 
erecting  temples  for  tbe  worship  of  the  PriiM 
of  Peace,  working  in  companionship  and  tiu- 
mony  with  those  whom  they  had  so  recaitlj 
met  on  the  field  of  battJe." 

In  1816,  Pomare  sent  most  of  his  fwnii.T 
idols  to  the  miasionories,  to  be  either  bunil  or 
BOLt  to  England, "  that  the  people  might  know 
Tahiti's  foolish  gods."  The  idols  were  soMrd- 
ingly  sent  to  England,  and  dt^wuted  in  tb 
Missionary  Museum.  In  February  of  ihe  fol- 
lowing- year,  the  mission  was  reinforced  bytta 
arrival  at  Tahiti  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  rt» 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  chai^  tlitt 
had  taken  place.  Mr.  Ellis  had  brought  ntb 
him  from  England  a  printing-press  and  tvpa 
and  at  the  request  of  tlje  directora  of  the  Mi* 
sionary  Society  had  learned  the  artof  pint- 
ing.  The  cnrioeity  of  the  natives  to  see  tie 
printing-press  brought  persons  from  diAnsl 

Krts  of  the  island,  and  abo  from  Tahit)\U 
)k  at  this  "  wonderful  machine,"  HBOdre* 
who  hod  learned  to  read  were  still  destitnteu 
a.  book.  Some  had  written  out  the  •*»« 
spelling  book  ou  sheets  of  writing  paper, 
while  others  had  written  the  alphabet  on  pie«s 
of  cloth  made  from  tbe  bark  of  a  tree-  >> 
mare  manifested  a  strong  int«est  in  the  pttA 
and  rendered  much  aseistance  in  the  erww" 
of  the  building  for  its  accommodation.  He 
was  allowed  the  privil^fe  of  setting  the  tyf« 
for  the  firat  alphabet,  and  of  making  the  i» 
pressionof  the  first  sheet  that  issued  from  tie 
press,  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 

The  curiosity  of  the  natives,  excited  b}W 
establishment  of  the  prinUng-pres!,  w»  iW 
easily  satisfied.  Pomare  visited  the  P™''^' 
office  almost  every  day  ;  the  chieS  ^'^ 
to  be  admitted  inside,  and  the  windows,  doi«j 
and  every  ciwice  throng  which  they  cww 
peep,  were  filled  with  people  eiclaiming,  "w^ 
.torn*.'  ftnua  panr.;'  "0,  BriUio,  Iwdef 
akiU,"  (or  knowledge.)  Mnltitudw  from  ««7 
district  in  Eimeo,  and  many  from  othff  bImw* 
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came  to  procure  booka  aod  to  se«  the  machioc 
which  performed  anch  wonders.  For  several 
weeks  before  the  Brat  portion  of  Scripture  was 
fiaiBlied,  the  district  of  Afareaitu,  in  which  the 
print iug-oBice  was  situated,  resembled  a  public 
fair.  Ihe  beach  was  lined  with  canoea,  the 
housed  of  the  inhabitants  were  filled  to  orer- 
flowing,  and  temporary  encampmeats  were 
everywhere  erected.  The  prioting-oEce  was 
visited  by  anch  nnmbera  of  the  strongere,  that 
they  often  climbed  upon  each  other's  backs,  or 
on  the  sides  of  the  windows,  eo  as  to  darken 
the  room.  So  anziona  were  the  people  to  ob- 
luiu  boobs,  that  they  were  conatantly  coming 
from  other  islands,  and  man^  waited  five  or  six 
weeks  rather  than  return  witLoat  them.  Most 
of  those  who  received  the  booka  mode  them 
their  constant  companions,  and  read  them  care- 
fully and  M^larly,  so  that  they  became  to 
thein  the  source  of  their  highest  CDJoymoot 

The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Geoi^an  laCinda  having  embraced  Chria- 
tiaoitj,  the  misaionaries  proposed  to  the  king, 
and  to  several  of  the  leading^  chiefs,  the  plan 
of  forming'  an  aoxiliary  mislonary  society, 
which  was  at  once  approved  by  them,  and  the 
13th  of  May,  1818,  which  waa  the  anniver- 
Bary  of  the  Ixindon  M-iaaionary  Society,  was 
appointed  for  its  organization.  At,  sunrise, 
the  missionaries  attended  a  meeting  for  praver 
is  tlie  English  language.  The  natives,  aiao, 
held  one  among  themselves  at  the  same  hoor. 
In  the  forenoon  a  sermon  was  preached  in 
Englbh  by  one  of  the  misaionanes;  in  the 
afternoon  the  services  were  entirely  in  the  na- 
tive language.  Long  before  the  appointed 
hoar,  the  cfawel  waa  crowded,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  a  beautiful  grove  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  chapeL  Chairs  were  pro- 
vided for  the  king  and  chie&,  and  a  raised 
stand,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  for  Mr. 
Nott.  The  services  commenced  with  singing 
and  prayer ;  after  which  Mr.  Nott  delivered  a 
short  aiid  appropriate  discourse  from  Acts  8  : 
30,  31.  At  the  conclusion,  Pomare  rose  and 
addrcsaed  the  multitnde,  referring  to  their  for- 
mer habits,  and  to  the  wonderful  change  which 
the  (jospel  bad  prodaced  in  their  condition, 
and  showing  thnr  obligation  to  extend  the 
same  blesiiig  to  others  still  in  heathenish 
darkness.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the 
formation  of  a  Tahitian  Mitstonari/  Sociay,  to 
aid  the  London  Misionary  Society  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.and  requested  thoee 
who  approved  the  object  to  hold  up  their  right 
hands.  Two  or  three  thoosand  bands  were 
instantly  raised.  The  constitntion  of  the  so- 
ciety, previously  prepared  by  the  miBaionaries, 
was  then  read  ;  a  treasnrer  and  secretaries  were 
chosen,  and  the  people  retired  to  their  dwell- 
ings with  eicitcd  and  hamy  feelings. 

In  IBIT,  the  mision  had  been  reinlbrced 

with  seven  missionaries  and  their  wives ;  and 

early  in  1818  two  of  them,  Hessra.  Wilson  and 

Darling,  removed  to  Tahiti,  and  conmieuced 
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their  labors  near  lite  place  from  which  the 
missionaries  had  been  obliged  to  fly  in  '""" 
New  stations  were  also  commenced  ir 
other  districts  on  the  island  of  Tahiti. 

Pomare  bod  for  a  long  time  been  engaged 
in  preparing  materials  and  erecting  atPapaoa, 
on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  a  chapel  712  feet  in 
length  and  54  feet  in  width.  The  roof  was 
supjwrtcd  by  36  masave  pillars  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  and  the  aidea  by  280  smaller  ones. 
The  walla  were  composed  of  boards  fixed  per- 
pendicolarly  in  square  sleepers,  and  were  either 
smoothed  with  a  plane  or  polished  by  rabbin^ 
with  coral  and  sand.  The  building  contained 
133  windows  and  29  doors.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  long  grass,  and  the  area  was 
filled  with  plain  but  substantial  benches. 
The  raflei^  were  bound  with  bruded  cord, 
colored  in  native  dyes,  or  covered  with  white- 
matting,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  several 
feet  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rafter,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  broad  fringe.  The  chapel  con- 
tained three  pulpits,  260  feet  apart,  but  with- 
ont  any  partition  between.  It  was  called  the 
Royal  Mission  Chapel,  and  was  first  opened  for 
divme  service  on  the  11th  of  May,  1619.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  the  same  time  in  each 
pulpit,  to  an  audience  of  more  than  2,000 
hearers.  The  encampment  oF  the  mnltitode 
extended  along  the  beach  on  each  side  of  the 
chapel  to  the  distance  of  four  miles.  A  long 
aisle  extended  from  one  end  of  the  chapel  to 
the  other,  crossed  in  an  oblique  direction  by  a 
stream  of  water  five  or  six  feet  wide.  The 
plan  of  SO  large  a  place  of  worship  originated 
entirelv  with  the  king,  and  the  ohapel  waa 
erected  by  the  united  efrorts  of  the  chieft  and 
people  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  When  Pomare 
was  asked  why  he  built  so  large  a  house,  be 
inquired  "  whether  Solomon  was  not  a  good 
king,  and  whether  he  did  not  build  a  house  for 
Jehovah  superior  to  every  edlBce  in  Jndea  or 
in  the  surrounding  countries." 

The  first  baptism  at  the  islands  took  place 
in  1819,  and  the  king  waa  the  first  subject 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Sabbath,  the 
Eth  of  June,  m  the  new  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  4,000  or  6,000  people.  The  exercises  woe 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Bickneli  and  Henry,  two 
missionaries  who  had  arrived  in  the  Duff  more 
than  22  years  before.  This  public  profewon 
of  religion  by  Pomare  was  followed  by  the 
baptism  of  many  of  the  converts. 

As  the  people  had  now  embraced  Christian- 
i^,  they  were  desirous  that  thdr  civil  and  jo- 
dicial  proceedings  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religioa 
Tbo  mis^oDaries,  at  the  revest  of  Pomare, 
asaisted  him  and  bis  chieb  in  fiaming  a  code 
of  laws.  Ou  tbe  13th  of  May,  1819,  when  a 
large  number  of  people  from  Tahiti  and  Eimeo 
were  assembled  at  the  anniversary  of  the  mis- 
sionary society  ;  after  the  meeting  had  be«i 
opened  with  prayer,  the  king  read  and  ex- 
plained the  laws,  and  afterwards  asked  tha 
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chiel^  if  they  assented  to  them.  They  replied, 
"  We  heartily  agree  to  them."  Then  address- 
ing the  people,  the  king  desired  them,  if  they 
^proved  of  the  taws,  to  signify  it  by  holding 
np  their  right  bands.  Thonsaods  of  arma  were 
immediately  raised.  The  meeting  was  then 
closed  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Henry.  The  laws 
were  snbseqnently  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  and  sent  to  every  chief  and  ma^trats 
throoghout  the  islanda,  and  posted  np  in  most 
of  the  public  plaees.  After  the  promntgati 
of  the  new  laws,  two  or  three  slight  insurr 
tions  occarred,  bnt  they  were  easily  quelled ; 
and  their  authority  firmly  established. 

Id  the  ishnds  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  Chris- 
tian churches  were  formed  early  in  1820,  which, 
though  small  at  firet,  gradually  iocrensed  io 
numbers. 

An  interesting  change  had  now  takco  place 
in  the  Georgian  IslaodB,  and  the  eEfecIs  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  becoming  more  and 
jnore  apparent.  The  appearance  of  the  mis- 
^iooarr  station  at  Burder  s  Point,  in  Tahiti,  is 
thus  aescribed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  visited  it  in 
April,  1821  :  "Newly  planted  gardens  and 
encloaares  appeared  in  every  direction ;  several 
good  bonscs  were  finished  ;  some  were  plaster- 
ed and  thatehed,  while  only  the  frames  ol  others 
were  completed.  A  school-hoose  and  chapel 
Iiad  been  erected.  The  latter  was  neatly 
finished  with  a  gallery,  the  first  built  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Ihe  congregation  on  the 
Sabbath  consisted  of  about  five  notidred,  who 
were  generally  attentive.  Here,  as  in  other 
stations,  the  singing  forms  an  interesting  part 
of  the  worship.  The  female  voices  are  usually 
clear  and  distinct,  but  those  of  the  men  rather 
inclined  to  harshness." 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
tJie  Qeorgian  Islands,  a  striking  change  took 
place  in  the  habits  of  tht  natives.  The  females, 
who  had  nntil  this  time  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt or  cruelty,  and  regarded  as  fit  only  for 
the  most  menial  offices,  now  began  to  assume 
theirproper  station  in  society. 

When  the  missionaries  first  went  there,  they 
were  annoyed  with  the  thievish  propensities  of 
the  natives ;  bat,  alter  this  change,  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  had  resided  at  Eimco  more  than  a  year, 
remarked :  "  Although  we  had  no  lock,  and 
for  a  long  time  no  bolt,  on  our  door,  and  though 
sometimeB  the  door  was  left  open  nil  night,  yet 
we  do  not  know  that  a  single  article  was  stolen 
from  us  by  the  natives,  during  the  eighteen 
months  we  resided  among  them." 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  BO 
marked  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
-cera  of  vessels,  which  Tisitcd  the  islands.  A 
ship  arrived  at  Tahiti  on  Friday.  It  wsa  soon 
thronged  with  natives,  who  oBiied  fowls,  fruit, 
and  rotables  for  sale.  On  the  following  day 
the  tr^c  was  continued,  bnt  on  the  third,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  on  board,  no  individual 
'Came  near  the  ship.  Ilie  reason  afterward 
.assigned  was,  that  it  was  tke  Sabbath.    On 


Monday  the  interconrae  was  resumed  agBJn,  ■ 
briskly  as  before. 

In  1821,  two  laymen  were  sent  out  fw  the 
parpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  useful  arts ; 
and  they  learned  to  manufacture  cotton  cioth, 
and  to  make  lathes,  looms,  and  spiDsing- 
wheels. 

While  these  thin^  were  taking  place  il 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  similar  events  were  ocas- 
ring  at  Tabuaemaua,  another  of  the  Geogialt 
Islands.  Having  beard  that  the  people  of  tin 
Hnahiue  had'  destroyed  thdr  idols.  Ihej  r- 
Eolved  to  do  the  same.  In  lgl8,  Mr.  Dsn, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Tahiti,  being  drivoi  oot 
ofhiseoarsc,spent  nice  weeks  on  Tabaaemaim, 
iustmcting  the  natives,  and  when  be  left  then, 
appointed  two  of  the  best  informed  to  leach 
the  rest.  In  1819,  nearly  all  the  iahabitm^ 
with  their  chief,  removed  to  Huahioe,  to  n- , 
ceive  relipons  instraction.  The  next  jmt 
they  returned  to  their  own  island. 

Mr.  Barff  visited  this  island  in  1E22,  sod 
found  the  inhabitants  living  together  in  great 
harmony,  and  diligentlj  endeavoring  (o  im- 
prove in  knowledge.  Those  who  had  been 
received,  while  at  Hualiine,  as  candidates  tor 
baptism,  continued  to  act  consistently  widi 
their  profession,  aud  frcqncnUy  met  togethfr 
to  exhort  each  other  to  love  and  good  works. 
During  his  stay  at  Tabnacmann,  Mr.  Barf 
baptized  fifty-four  adults,  and  thirty  chiUres. 
Two  native  teachers  from  the  church  at  Has- 
hine  were  appointed  to  labor  among  them,  and 
on  the  departure  of  Mr,  Barff  nearly  all  tk 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  mider  Ibdr  in- 
struction.  In  1823,  a  church  of  thirty-one 
members  was  formed  at  this  station,  m  which 
thirty-five  more  were  added  in  1825.  Inl833, 
Mr.  Barff  found  the  oatward  appcaraoce  of 
the  settlement  greatly  improved  hy  (be  ere*- 
tion  of  houses  built  alter  the  Europeau  man- 
ner, with  neat  and  well  coltivated  gardens. 
The  judicious  labors  of  the  native  tmchaa 
had  been  followed  with  the  divine  ble^iag, 
and  order,  harmony,  and  industry  prevailed.  A 
new  chapel  had  also  been  built,  and  dedicafed 
to  the  worship  of  God.  In  1836,  the  cbareh 
had  increased  to  ninety  members,  and  there 
were  in  the  school  soventysH  cbildren.  All 
the  adults  were  under  inslruetiou,  and  most  of 
them  had  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  the  mission 
in  the  Georgian  Islanda  eiperienced  a  heaiy 
bereavement  in  the  decease  of  the  king  Fumare 
II.  He  was  the  first  convert,  and  proTtd  a 
steady  friend  of  the  missionaries;  but  lowards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  contracted  a  fondnisa 
for  spiritnoua  liquors,  which  proved  a  snare  lo 
him.  On  his  deaUi-bed,  being  reminded  w 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  eins,  and  di- 
rected to  Jeans  Christ,  he  replied, "  Jesus  Chrin 
alone,"  and  shortlv  after  apiivd-  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Pomare  ffl,  onlj  ^ 
years  old,  who  was  crowned  with  Christian  cere- 
monies.   He  lived,  howerer,  bat  about  s  yef 
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and  a  half,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  daoKbter  or 
his  father,  who  was  afterwards  morriea  to  the 
jOQDg  cluef  Tahaa,  to  whom  her  lather  hod 
given  hia  own  Dame. 

Id  March  1824,  the  Sonth  Sea  Academy 
was  estabMied  at  Eimeo,  hj  the  Deputation 
from  the  Uisionar;  Society,  the  primary  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  fUrnigb  a  Baitable  edaca' 
tion  to  the  children  of  the  missionaries,  ffa- 
tivo  children  also  of  piety  and  talent  had 
access  to  its  advantages,  and  it  was  intended 
as  preparatory  to  a  seminary  for  training  native 

In  1829,  nineteen  years  after  the  natives  be- 
came Cbristiaos,  the  Bcv.  Mr.  Stewart  visited 
the  Georgian  Islands,  as  chaplaio  of  the  United 
States'  frigate  Vinteana.  After  ^ving  on 
BCconnt  of  the  sdiools,  and  the  pablic  services 
OQ  the  Sabbath,  he  adds, "  A  single  ghince 
nronnd  was  sofficient  to  conTiDco  the  most 
skeptical  observer  of  the  succcas  and  benefit 
of  mlsaions  to  the  heatlien ;  for  it  could  not 
be  made  without  meeting  the  plainest  demon- 
atration,  that  sach  can  be  rescued  from  all  the 
radeaess  and  wildness  of  their  origioal  condi- 
tion, can  be  bronght  to  a  stateof  cleanlioess 
and  modesty  in  their  persooal  appearance,  can 
be  taught  to  read  and  write ;  for  many,  be- 
sides the  iotelligent  and  familiar  use  of  the 
Scrijitures  and  their  faj-mn-book,  took  notes  in 
pencil  of  the  sermon  delivered ;  in  a  word,  can 
DO  transformed  into  all  that  civilization  and 
Christianity  vouchsafes  to  man." 

In  1835,  there  was  an  awakening,  and  the 
honses  of  the  mifflioDariee  were  thronged  with 
those  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the  way 
of  life.  Some  of  these  were  wild  men  and 
women  from  the  mountains  ;  but  among  those 
who  desired  admission  to  the  church  were  the 
queen,  her  husband,  and  her  mother.  In  Dec. 
of  tliia  year,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  completed,  and  Mr.  Nott  went  to  Eng- 
land to  superintend  the  printing,  as  well  as  to 
recover  his  health.  In  1836,  there  were,  in 
Tahiti,  nearly  two  thonsaod  natives  in  church 
fellowship ;  two-thirds  of  the  people  conld 
read ;  a  great  nnmber  of  them  had  learned  to 
write ;  and  the  schpols  and  chapels  were  well 
attended. 

Ad  attempt  was  made  in  1836  to  introduce 
(jatholic  priests  inti]  the  Georgian  Islands,  but 
the  queen  refused  them  permission  to  remain, 
and  ordered  them  to  de[Mkrt  io  the  same  vessel 
in  which  they  came.  Sut  Mr.  Moerenhaut, 
the  American  consul,  received  them,  and 
placed  them  in  a  house  where  they  lacked 
themselves  in.  The  officers  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, lifted  off  the  roof,  and  took  them  out  by 
forcCf  and  put  them  on  board  the  ship.  In 
183T,  a  second  attempt  was  made  bv  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  from  Boston,  commanded  by  Cant, 
Williams,  who  undertook  to  force  two  Catho- 
lic priests  upon  the  queen,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  Americui  consul.  Becanso  she 
would  not  receive  them,  he  demauded  $2,000 


damages,  and  threatooed  to  send  a  man-of-war 
to  eurorce  the  demand.  The  queen  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Van  Buren,  complaioiDg  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mocreuhaat,  and  Uie  presi- 
dent promptly  removed  him,  and  appointed 
Samuel  R.  Blackley  in  bis  room. 

Mr.  Moerenhaut,  however,  was  rewarded  for 
hia  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  with  the 
French  Consulate.  The  French  frigate,  Ve- 
nus, was  ordered  to  proceed  from  the  Sonth 
American  station  to  punish  the  inm/b  offircd  at 
Tahiti  to  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  The  captain,  on  his  arrival,  ordered 
the  queen  to  send  on  board  his  frigate 
$2,000 ;  to  write  to  the  king  of  Fraoce  an 
humble  letter  of  apology;  and  to  permit  all 
French  subjects  to  rcdae  on  the  island,  on  the 
moat  favorable  terms-  The  deck  of  the  frigate 
having  been  cleared  for  action,  these  requlsr 
tiona,  as  well  as  some  others,  were  enforced  by 
threats  of  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
town  i  and  the  queea  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  money  to  meet  this  unexpected  demand. 

Captain  Harvey,  master  of  a  whaling  vessel 
who  visited  Tahiti,  iii  May,  1839,  gives  the 
following  testimony  to  the  good  efi^ts  of  mts- 
sionar^  labor  on  the  island  :— "  This  is  the 
most  civilized  place  that  I  have  been  at  in  the 
South  Seas ;  it  is  governed  by  a  queen,  daugh- 
ter of  old  Pomare,  a  dignified  young  l^y, 
about  25  years  of  age.  .  They  have  a  good 
code  of  laws ;  no  spirits  whatever  are  iUlowed 
to  be  landed  on  the  island ;  therefore  the  sail- 
ors havo  no  chance  of  getting  drank,  and  are 
all  in  an  orderly  state,  and  work  goes  on  pro- 
perly. It  is  one  of  the  most  grati^ng  sights 
the  eye  can  witness  on  a  Sunday  in  t^eir 
church,  which  holds  about  6,000,  to  see  the 
queen  near  the  pulpit,  and  all  her  subjects 
around  her  decently  appareled,  and  in  seem- 
ingly pure  devotion.  I  really  never  felt  sach 
a  coavlctiOD  of  the  great  benefit  of  miaaionat; 
labors  before.  The  attire  of  the  women  is  as 
near  the  English  as  they  can  copy." 

Such  was  the  slate  of  things  in  these  islands, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  E^ch  pro- 
tectorate, which  has  been  the  means  of  opening 
the  floodgates  of  iniquity,  and  of  embarrassing 
and  finally  breaking  op  the.  mission.  This 
measure  appears  to  have  been  brought  about, 
througb  the  combined  influence  of  rumscllerB 
and  Catholic  priest&  It  is  stated  in  the  r^ort 
for  1843,  that  the  French  and  American  Con- 
suls had  determined  to  break  through  aU  re- 
strictions ;  and  in  spite  of  taw,  tbty  had  openly 
forced  the  sale  of  spirits.  "  I  have  seen  more 
drunkenness,"  says  a  missionary,  "  at  Eimeo,  . 
the  last  ax  months,  than  in  seven  years  before." 
The  first  French  outrage  was  committed,  as 
already  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's 
refusing  to  permit  two  Catholic  prieets  (o  ro- 
main  on  the  island,  in  the  ex#cise  of  her  nn- 
donbted  right  of  sovereign^.  This  was  in  Au- 
gust, 1838.  Id  April, '39,  the 'IrteiniK,  another 
French  frigate,  pot  into  Papeete  for  repaira ; 
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and  after  receiTiD^  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and 
the  kind  hoapitalit;  of  the  ^OTernmea^  for 
three  months,  these  acta  of  kiodness  were  re- 

EQJd  bj*  obliging  the  queen  to  abrogate  the 
I.W  excluding  Papists  from  settling  on  " 
island,  under  threat  of  oyertaming  her  goTi 
ment  In  Ma^,  1842,  TohiU  was  risfted  . 
the  French  ship  of  war,  L'Aube,  under  the 
command  of  Capt  Dabnsel,  who  compelled  tbe 
qaeeu  to  disband  her  police  force,  becanse  tbe 
commander  of  a  French  whaler  bad  been  pat 
in  confinement  for  dronkenneag  and  riot  On 
tbe  first  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  the 
French  ship  of  war,  JUine  Blanckt,  of  60  guns, 
Admiral  A.  Dapetit  Thooars,  arrived  at  Pa- 
pee^,  with  professions -of  peace.  After  a  lew 
days,  the  qncen,  who  woa  at  Bimeo,  doily  ex- 
pecting confinement,  with  the  principal  chiela, 
were  invited  to  come  to  Papeete,  that  the  Ad- 
miral might  pa;  his  respects  to  them.  The 
principal  chiefs  came  and  dined  on  board,  on 
the  6tb,  it  being  understood  that  a  meeting  or 
conference  was  to  be  held  the  next  day.  The 
some  evening,  tbe  British  vice-consul  and  the 
American  consul  were  dotifled  of  probable 
hoBtilitiea.  Daring  the  night,  a  secret  meeting 
was  held  between  the  French  and  four  princi- 
pal chie&,  at  which  tbe  latter  were  induced  to 
sign  a  document,  addressed  to  the  Admiral, 
Boucitiog  the  protection  of  the  French,  oslen- 
sibiy  leaving  the  interna!  affiiirs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  tbe  q^ueen,  and  stipulat- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  missionartee ;  but  leaving 
all  aftairs  concerning  foreign  governments, 
foreign  rodents,  port  r^gnlatioUs,  &c.,  with 
officers  appointed  by  the  French  government ; 
thus,  in  rwi^,  nullifying  the  stipulation  con- 
cwning  the  toglish  miesionories.  Tbe  Admi- 
ral demanded  the  queen's  signature  to  this 
snrrender  of  h^  sovereignty,  or  a  fine  of 
$10,000  for  alleged  injuries ;  and  if  she  did  not 
complv  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  demands 
in  24  nours,  he  threatened  to  plant  tbe  French 
flog  and  capture  the  island.  The  queen  signed 
the  document  jnst  one  hour  before  the  nrlni 
was  to  have  commenced.  A  sapreme  counci 
of  three  Frenchmen  was  appointed,  from  wbon 
there  was  no  appeal  but  to  the  king  of  France , 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  threatening 
with  bani^ment  from  the  island,  any  person 
who  should,  by  word  or  deed,  prejudice  the 
people  against  the  French  government  Un- 
der such  laws,  we  can  see  how  easy  it  would 
be,  at  any  time,  to  find  a  pretext  for  annoying 
the  missionaries.  This  gross  ontrage  call^ 
forth  protests  and  expresBions  of  sympathy 
from  most  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  Socie- 
ties in  Ureat  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  aa  well  as  of  the  American  Board  ; 

and  appcob  were  made  by  the  Directors  of  the 

Society  to  the  Jovemmenta  of  France  and 

Great  Britain. 
On  the  15th  of  January,  1843,  Tahiti  was 

visited  by  the  British  frigate  TalM,  Sir  Tho- 


ThompeoD,  Captain,  by  whom  ■  aeetinf 
was  convened  of  the  qneenandpriudpakhii^ 
at  wMcb  (he  French  and  American  Coiiigli 
npoD  the  chaoges  ttul 
had  token  place.  Bv  request  of  the  qaeeo.  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer.  A  leltir 
was  rend  from  the  British  Admiral,  eiuecaif 
the  sympathies  of  the  Queen  of  Eaguod  to- 
ward Queen  Pomare ;  and,  in  answer  to  isqoi- 
ries,  the  principal  cbieb  of  each  district  dctbm 
that  Queen  Fomare  was  their  onl;  soToel^; 
that  they  desired  to  be  on  friendly  tenna  With 
all  nations,  but  that,  if  she  required  aidofuij 
nation,  it  was  her  intention  to  seek  ilof  Gntl 
Britain.  And  even  the  chiefs  who  ligned  ibt 
request  for  French  protection  declared  tU 
they  did  not  desire  the  aid  of  the  Fiencli,  but 
that  they  signed  the  request  because  they  noe 
teased  to  do  so. 
On  the  2d  of  NovemlKr,  following,  AdminI 


moral  of  the  emblem  of  the  queen's  w^ 
reigoty  from  the  national  colors,  which  abe  it- 
solutely  refused  to  do  ;  wberenpon  the  guilml 
Admiral  declared  that  she  bad  ceased  toragn, 
and  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  Diiaeof 
the  king  of  the  French.  ■  The  queen  ifened  tet 
proclamation,  ordering  her  subjects  to  dkiK 
resistance.  Tbe  British  ConsnletrDCkhiabf, 
and  protested  against  these  proceedings.  T» 
French  government  refoacd  to  sanction  tli) 
act  i  but  the  French  Protectorate  still  raminfA 
to  Che  lasting  disgrace  of  that  nation.  1^ 
French  authorities,  allying  themselves  with  llie 
most  unprincipled  portion  of  the  chiefi,bMe 
been  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws,  j«i- 
porting  to  come  from  a  native  l^ialatiye  body, 
~    suit  their  own  nefarious  designs,  and  ^ 

■raive  even  of  the  original  eonditious  of  tlidt 

Fo  proposing. 

These  events  were  followed  by  contianed  kU 
.-  aggression,  on  the  part  of  the  TnsAj 
which,  notwithstanding  the .  remonstianca  « 
the  missionaries,  and  the  commands  of  tlK 
q^ueen,  led  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  » 
tives;  and  the  fairer   portions  of  the  ieluM 

He  desolated  by  the  French, 

Early  in  the  year  1 844,  Qoeen  Fomare  iw 
refuge  from  the  Insults  and  hostility  of  m 
French  on  board  a  British  vessel,  where  w< 
remained  ax  months,  and  ofterwardg  smM  u 
the  Carysfoot  to  Raiatea.  On  the  Mm 
May,  Rev.  Henry  Notf  one  of  the  miwooma 
who  first  landed  at  Tahiti,  in  1796.  was »"« 
to  his  rest,  and  on  tbe  30lh  of  June,  Bp- 
T.  S .  McKean  was  accidentally  shot  by  ««« 
the  native  soldiers.  A  number  of  jUtww 
were  at  this  time  broken  m,  and  olbOT  re- 
duced very  low,  and  aevaal  of  the  buw<» 
aries  returned  to  England. 

The  French  continned  to  eiwcise  Bl" J|"f 
reignty,  tiU  Jannary,  1845,  wbtn.  m  ««?r 
qnence  of  iDstmctions  from  govmiiwiH.  u» 
claim  was  nominally  abandoned,  but  one  « 
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Uw  most  corrapt  and   noprincipled  of  the 

chiefe  was  Diiined  "  Regent,"  aai  a&irs  were 
carried  on  io  the  queen's  name,  though  reoUy 
by  the  FrcDcb ;  and  man;  arbitrary  rcgolt 
tiODs  were  introduced,  among  nliich  was  oni . 
chuigiDg  the  Sabbath  from  Suuday  to  Moo- 
dajr ;  and  another  prohibitiog  themisdont 
to  trovel  iu  the  island  without  a  passport. 

la  1815,  the  French  attempted  to  introdnce 
the  protectorate  at  the  Society  Islands,  where 
Ihcf  met  with  a  decided  resistance,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  which  thej  blockaded  some  of  the 
ports.  But  snbseqoentl;  the  iudepeadeoce  of 
these  islands  was  guaranteed  hy  the  French 
and  fingtish  governments ;  jet  the  latter,  to 
the  surprise  and  grief  of  good  men,  aclcnowl- 
edged  {be  protectorate  of  the  French  in  the 
Georgian  Islands. 

In  1846,  in  revenge  for  an  attack  bj  the 
natives  ou  Papeete,  Governor  Bmat  drove 
them  into  the  mountains,  and  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  civilization  and  fertility  in  the 
country  below.  Every  house  was  leveled,  and 
every  tree  cut  down  and  burnL  And  while 
the  better  portion  of  the  natives  were  thoa 
hewed  down,  those  who  sabmitted  to  French 
mie  were  seduced  into  the  vices  of  the  invad- 
ers, and  intemperance  and  licentionanees  pre- 
vailed in  their  most  toatlisome  forms. 

In  December,  1846,  the  patriot  forces  of 
Tahiti,  seeing  no  possibility  of  successCoI  re- 
eisilaace,  surrendered  to  the  French ;  the  qaeen 
retnmed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  resusci- 
tate the  misaioD.  In  1849  the  new  French 
governor  under  the  Republic  arrived,  and  at 
first  he  appeared  friendly  to  the  missionAries, 
but  afterwards  he  employed  his  authority  and 
tnSaen<%  to  prevent  the  natives  repairing  their 
houses  of  woiship,  or  making  contributions 
for  the  difRtaioD  oC  the  Gospel ;  and  from  one 
district,  where  there  were  two  Catholic  priests, 
they  were  entirely  excluded,  lest  there  should 
be  conlTOveni/  about  religion .'  But  amid  all 
these  troubles  the  Tahitian  churches  received 
numeroos  accessions,  and  exhibited  progresBive 
improvements  in  Christian  character ;  109 
members  were  added  to  the  church  at  Papaoa, 
in  six  months,  and  134  at  Papeete ;  and  the 
queen  baa  maintained  her  Christian  character 
throughout,    in    these    most  trying  circom- 

The  missionaries  continued  to  be  sn^ected 
to  the  harraasLng  interference  of  the  French 
anthorlties,  while  an  infiuence  was  exerted  by 
the  latter  npon  the  nativs,  exceedingly  preju- 
dicial to  good  morals  and  social  order.  At 
length,  in  1662,  a  law  was  enacted,  removing 
the  choice  of  pastors  from  the  members  of  the 
churches  to  the  principal  chie&  The  mission- 
aries of  the  London  Missionary  Society  were 
likewise  denied  the  privily  allowed  by  others 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  id  their  own  houses. 
The  mtHsionories  r^arding  this  as  a  violation 
of  treaty  stipulations  with  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  every  principle  of  religious  lib^^. 


retired  from  the  island,  leaving  Mr.  Howe  in 
ehaive  of  the  mission  property  and  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  Papeete.  A  nnmbor 
of  native  pastors,  Vacated  at  this  seminary, 
had,  however,  previously  been  ordained,  and 
several  of  the  snperannoated  miffiionaries  ni- 
mained  at  difTerent  places,  where  the  churches 
bod  native  pastors. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  state  of 
confusion  into  which  this  gronp  of  islands  has 
been  thrown  by  these  outrages  and  opprenive 
proceedings  most  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
missionary  work.  It  has  certainly  been  the 
means  of  the  dissolution  of  morals,  the  destruo- 
tioD  of  good  order,  and  of  strengthening  ever; 
evil  influence.  And  yet  the  work  of  God  has 
not  been  destroyed.  The  following  table  iriU 
aho^  the  state  of  the  churches  before  the  gir- 
bg  np  of  the  mission  :— 


Pofct  Vmi'm, 


Fi>pal04i.... 


The  returns  in  r^^ard  to  schools  and  attend- 
ice  on  pnblic  worship  are  very  tucMnplete. 
The  number  of  commnnicants  is  probably  be- 
low the  fact,  the  churches  having  been  mudi 
scattered  du-ing  these  trials.  At  Bnnaania, 
there  was  an  extensive  awakening  in  1850, 
which  was  mnch  accelerated  by  Mr.  Darling's 
farewell  sermon,  on  his  dniartore  for  England, 
and  which  resulted  in  tite  addition  to  the 
chnrch  of  about  80.  An  institntion  for  rais- 
ing up  a  native  ministry  has  been  maintained 
for  many  years  at  Papeete,  which  promises  to 
snpply  native  pastors  for  these  chorches.  Fivo 
of  then)  wve  called  to  the  pastoral  office  in 
1851,  and  6  more  were  in  the  institutjon, 
making  good  pn^ress  in  tfaeir  Btudies. 

Soddy  biandt. — When  the  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  flee  from  Tahiti  in  1808,  they  spent 
some  time  at  Hnahine ;  and  in  1814,  Messrs. 
Nott  and  Hayward  made  a  secoild  visit,  and 
were  welcomed,  and  their  iostructiona  listened 
to  with  serious  attention.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Fonure,  white  sailing  from  £imco, 
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were  drivea  to  Hnahioe,  where  the;  Bpent 
three  monfla  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  per- 
snadiog  the  natives  to  abanilOD  their  idols.  la 
June,'  1818,  Messrs.  Daries,  Williama,  Ore- 
mond  and  EUis,  accompanied  b;  a  namber  or 

,      cipal  chiefe  o" 
island  t( 


r  the  purpose  of  eatablisli-  : 

log  a  mission  there.     On  laodrng,  the  m 

anca  roand  that,  with  odc  or  two  exceptions,  s 

the  natives  had  renoanced  idolatry,  and,  in  j. 

{rofe^ion  at  least,  had  become  ChriBtians.  g 
nfanticide,  and  some  of  the  most  degrading  t 
vices   had   been   discontinued.      The   people,  h  ^ 

however,  were  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with ''for  the  porpose.  But  instead  of  injnriniia 
the  natare  of  Ohrwtiaaity,  and  were  only  [or  our  wives  <x  childroi,  they  have  pre^Ki 
partially  under  the  infiucuce  of  its  moral  re-  for  as  this  sumpbiona  feast  Theirs  u  a  leU- 
atrainte.  The  outward  change  which  had  gion  of  mercy,  j  will  go  and  nniletojsdfW 
taken  place  was  owing  to  the  example  and ,  this  people."  A  similar  feeling  sainA  \» 
efforts  of  Tamatoft,  the  king  of  Raialco,  and '  pervade  the  whole  company.  iMt  tmj  wgW 
certain  other  chiefe  who  had  been  with  him !  they  bowed  their  knees,  and  nailed  with  tlie 


hundred  baked  pigs,  and  a  large  qmntitrid 
bread-fruit.  But  so  overcome  were  the  promt- 
ers  by  tbe  kindness  with  which  the;  «ae 
treat^.  that  bnt  few  of  Ihcm  were  abkb)[w 
take  of  the  food.  One  of  them  rose  fram  ik 
table,  and  declared  hia  dettrmioation  nmr 
i^ain  to  worship  tbe  gods  who  cosld  not  jn- 
tect  them  in  the  hoar  of  danger.  "We  wen," 
said  he,  "  foar  times  the  nnmber  of  the  pnpii( 
people,  yet  they  have  eonqpered  us  irilh  tk 
atest  ease.  Jehovah  is  the  true  God.  Bid 
conquered  tbem,  they  wonld  at  this  BKHDat 
"  ■""      '        ■      ■    thehonsewemadestwij 


at  Tahiti  and  Eimco.     Soon  after  his  return, 
Tamatoa  publicly  renounced  his  idols  and  dc-  v 
clarcd  himself  a  believer  in  Jehovah  and  Je-  r 
ens  Christ.    Several  of  the  chiefe  and  a  n 
ber  of  the  people  followed  hia  example.    Here,  b 
however,  as  in  Tahiti,  the  idolatrous  chiefs  and  o 
inhabitants  resorted  to  arms  in  defence  of  the 
gods.    Exasperated  at  the  destruction  of  Oro,  '. 
their  great  national  idol  .Iheydelermined  to  make  i 
war  upon  the  Christians  and  to  pnt  them  all  to  t 

death.    Having  erected  a  hoosc,  and  enclosed  j. 

it  with  the  trunks  of  cocoanut  and  bread-bnit.  the  most  westerly  of  the  Society  lelandB,  ud 
trees,  they  resolved  to  thrust  the  ChristLansj  succeeded  in  persuading  the  idiabitsntBtoifr 
into  it,  and  bum  them  alive.  Tamatoa  sent  stroy  their  temples  and  idols.  The  rt^n  rf 
freonent  overtures  of  peace,  but  the  invariable  j,'-'-'--  --  "  ■-  — 


Christians  in  returning  thanks  to  Oodfotllie 
victory  he  had  given  them.  On  tie  Mlowia 
morning,  the  Christians  and  the  heathen  joined 
their  efforts  to  demolish  the  gods  and  mines, 
and  three  days  after  the  liattle  everj  \"Kiig« 
of  idnlatry  was  destrOTcd. 

Tlie  innabitanta  of'^Tahaa,  Borobora,  aid 
Hnahine  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  Ba- 
iateans,  demolishing  their  temples  and  btuniiig 
their  gods.  A  number  of  the  chie&  and  peo- 
ple of  Borabora  and  Raiatca  visited  Kanm. 


nntil  they  have  felt  the  aixts  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed  Oro."  The  attack  Was  made  by  the 
idolaters  in  canoce,  early  in  the  morning,  while . 
the  Christiana  were  at  prayera.  While  the, 
idolaters  were  landing,  the  Christians  rushed 


idolatry  in  this  group  woe  now  at  an  eoi  hi 
one  year  the  system  of  &l9e  worship,  vhict 
had  so  long  prevailed,  was  aboli^ed,  and  aai 
of  the  people  adopted  the  estemal  foma  t* 
Christianity. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  m'   '       '""' 


Hnahine,  Tamatoa,  king  of  Raiatea,  visited 
tbem,  in  order  to  peraaade  some  of  tbem  to 
remove  to  these  islands;  and  Messis.  Wilhixiu 
and  Thrclkeld  accompanied  him  to  Baiilea 

,  .___,    Immediately  on  the  introdnction  of  Uw  Gm- 

-  fled  for  their  lives,  ex-  pel,  the  natives  be^n  to  lay  aside  their  idk 
itb   the  some  barbaroos '  nabils,  and  to  calbvale  the  arts  of  ciriliffd 


to  the  shore,  and  extended  their  little  army  as 
far  as  it  would  reach.  The  boldness  of  this 
movement  filled  the  assailants  with  consterna- 
tion. After  a  short  resistance,  they  threw 
away  their  arms  ■  "  ■  -  ■■  ■  ■■ 
peeling  to  meet 


treatment  which  they  would  have  inflicted  had 
they  been  tbe  conquerors.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  bad  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians  soslained  no  injury,  they 
camo  forward  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  victors.  As  the  prisoners  were 
condacted  into  the  presence  of  Uie  chief,  a 
herald  who  gtood  by  his  side,  shouted,  "  Wel- 
come I  welcome  1  yon  are  saved  by  Jceos,  and 
the  influence  of  the  relidon  of  metcj  which 
we  have  embraced  I"  When  the  chief  who 
had  ted  the  heathen  party  was  taken,  and  con- 
.dncted,  pale  and  trembling,  into  the  presence 
of  Tamatoa,  he  exclaim^,  "Am  I  dead?" 
His  fears  %ere,  however,  soon  dianpated  by 
the  reply,  "  No,  brother ;  cease  to  tremble ; 
you  are  saved  by  Jeans  1"  The  Christians 
soon  prepared  a  f«tst  for  them,  con^ting  of  a 


They  began  the  cnltivation  of  cottM 

and  Bogar-cano;  and  in  October,  lGI6.tb? 
followed  the  example  of  tbe  Tahitians  in  tie 
formation  of  a  missionary  society.  The  mi>- 
sionariee  soon  acquired  a  sufficient  knowing 
of  the  language  to  preach  to  the  Datives,  of 
whom  they  had  large  and  attentive  congrega- 
tions. A  flourishing  school  was  also  sostaiDcd. 
A  carpenter's  shop  bad  been  erected,  the 
forge  was  in  daily  operation,  and  a  targe  pta« 
of  worship  was  building.  The  misionaries 
had  erecteadwellingsfwuiemselves,  the  frame- 
work of  which  was  of  wood,  wattled,  and  plia- 
tered  with  lime  made  of  coral.  "  It  was  ay 
determination  when  I  left  England,"  sajs  Mr- 
Williams.  "  to  have  09  respectable  a  dwelling 
aa  I  conld  erect,  for  tbe  missiODary  does  not  go 
to  barbarize  himself,  but  to  ciriliie  the  M- 
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theo.  He  oaght  not  tbaeTore  to  sink  down  to 
their  staadard,  but  to  elevate  them  to  his." 

A  houee  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Willians' 
was  sooD  oTter  built  for  Tamaton,  which  was 
the  firat  or  the  kind  erected  Tor  their  owd 
abode  by  aaj  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  A  plastered  hoase  waa  sooo  after  fin- 
ished oo  the  island  of  Huahiue,  in  the  district 
of  Fare.  The  success  ot  the  individuals  who 
had  built  houses  encouraged  others  to  follow 
their  esample,  and  the  scttiements  in  the  Lee- 
ward  Islands  soon   began  to  assun 

aspect.    The  people  of  these  islands  

occupied  in  building;  chapels  for  the  worship 
of  God.  The  edifice  erected  for  this  pnrpose 
in  Raiatca  was  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
ID  length  and  forty-two  feet  in  width.  It 
was  completed  and  opened  for  divine  service 
early  in  the  year  1820,  when  upwards  of  2,400 
inhabitants  of  that  and  tbe  adjacent  islands 
assembled  within  its  walls.  By  the  iugcouity 
of  the  miasionaries,  it  was  subsequently  fur- 
nished with  a  rustic  set  of  chandeliers,  the 
frames  of  which  were  of  light  wood  and  opaque 
cocoannt  shells.  The  chapel  in  Iluahine,  100 
feet  long  and  60  wide,  was  also  finished  and 
opened  id  May  of  this  year.  The  walls  were 
plastered  within  and  without,  and  the  windows 
closed  wilii  sliding  shutters.  All  classes,  hnd 
cheerfnlly  united  m  the  work,  and  the  king  of 
the  istaud,  with  his  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
w*re  daily  employed  in  directing  the  laborers' 
or  nsiug  the  plane  and  chisel  themselves. 

The  old  chapel  was  converted  into  a  school- 
house,  and  two  other  bnlldingB  were  afterwards 
erected,  one  for  the  boys'  school  and  the  other 
for  the  girls'.  Schools  were  also  established 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  gronp,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  papiis  became  daily  more 
and  more  perceptible.  The  same  eagerness  to 
obtain  books  was  manifested  here  as  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  delight  with  which  the  treasure  was  re- 
ceived by  those  who  were  bo  fortmiate  as  to 
obtain  one.  And  the  same  general  improve- 
ment was  manifest  in  the  people  as  has  been 
described  at  the  GeorBiaa  Islands,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dress  and  habits  of  civilization. 
But  in  no  respect  was  the  change  in  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  more  apparent  than  in  their 
manner  of  spending  the  Sabbath.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  those  who  rtsided  at  a  distance  to 
repair  to  the  settlement  before  the  Sabbath. 
On  a  Saturday  allernooo,  parties  from  every 
direction  were  seen  approaching  the  missionary 
etation,  either  by  sea  or  by  land.  The  shore 
was  lined  with  canoes,  and  the  encampment  of 
natives  along  the  beach  presented  a  scene  of 
bastling  acUvity.  Their  food  for  the  Sabbath 
was  all  prepared  on  Saturday,  and  carefully 
placed  in  baskets.  ITieir  calabashes  were  filled 
with  fresh  water,  their  fruit  was  gathered,  and 
bandies  of  the  broad  hibiscus  leaf  were  collect- 
ed to  servo  instoad  of  plaUs.  The  dwellings 
of  the  natives  ai^»eared  more  than  usually  neat 


and  clean,  and  at  an  early  hoar  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Sabbath  were  completed.  No 
visits  were  made  an  the  Sabbath,  and  no  com- 
pany entertained  j  nor  was  any  fire  kindled 
eicept  in  case  of  sickness.  This  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  was  never  directly  enjoin- 
ed by  the  missionaries.  It  was  no  doabt  partly 
attributable  to  the  example  of  their  teachers, 
but  with  many  it  was  probably  the  result  of 
impresaions  lett  on  their  minds  by  their  former 
superstitious  system.  While  tnej  were  hea- 
then, their  religion  conusted  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  the  strict  observance  of  sacred  days, 
and  the  puncUlious  performance  of  ceremonies. 
But  some  of  them  were  actuated  by  conscien- 
tious Christian  motives. 

The  private  devotions  of  the  natives  on  the 
Sabbath  were  finished  by  sunrise ;  and  soon 
after  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  bhabit- 
acts  aaaembled  for  their  weekly  prayer-meeting. 
Often  600  or  800  were  present  'I'he  meeting 
generally  conducted  by  a  native,  one  per- 
I  who  had  formerly  been  an  idolatrous 
priest  The  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the  read- 
ing of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  were  followed  by 
prayers  of  the  most  appropriate  and  touching 
character.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  children  as- 
sembled in  the  Sabbath-school,  where  they 
remained  on  hour.  Tbeywere  then  conducted 
to  the  chapel,  each  class  walking  in  pairs  with 
its  teacher.  A  particuUr  portion  of  the  cha- 
pel was  assigned  to  the  Sati  bath-school  schol- 
ars, and  here  they  all  quietly  seated  themselves, 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  the  afternoon  they  a^oin  assembled 
In  the  schools  to  read  the  Scnptores,  and  to 
repeat  hymns  and  the  catechism.  They  were 
also  questioned  as  to  their  recollection  of  the 
morning  sermon,  and  it  was  often  surprising 
to  see  the  readiness  with  which  they  would 
repeat  not  only  the  text,  hut  the  divisions,  and 
olten  the  leaning  thoughts  of  the  discourse. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  the  aHemoon  woP' 
ship  was  held.  A  weekly  lecture  was  also  de- 
livered, which  was  always  well  attended.  A 
sea  captain,  who  was  present  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  says, "  The  most  perfect  order  reigned 
the  whole  time  of  the  service.  The  devout 
attention  which  these  poor  people  paid  to  what 
was  going  forward,  and  the  earncetneas  with 
which  they  listened  to  their  teacher,  would 
shame  an  English  congr^ation." 

A  meeting  was  held  every  week  for  the  in- 
straction  of  those  who  wished  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  reli^on ;  besides  which  men 
were  occasional  meetmgs  for  convereation.  At 
these  the  natives  ioqnired  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ferent passages  of  bcripture,  and  a^ed  other 
qaeetioDS  cm  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  baptism  of  the  first  converts  in  tho  So- 

eW  Islands  took  place  in  Hoahine,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1619.  Uahine,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  island,  was  among  the  number.  The  name 
of  every  individual  was  formerly  deecriptive  of 
some  event  or  quality,  and  many  otlh^  were 
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significant  or  Bomething  bloEpbemoas,  idola- 
iTooa,  or  impure,  lliese  the  miasiontiries  ad- 
Tiscd  the  people  to  renoance,  and  ieleet  those 
b;  which  in  future  they  wished  to  be  calied. 
Scriptural  names  were  in  general  chosen  by 
the  adults  for  themsclres  aud  their  childreo. 
After  the  firat  baptism,  an  address,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  ordinance  and  the  duties  of  those 
who  received  it,  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated, apparently  with  mod  efect.  The 
weekly  meeting  for  those  who  desired  baptism 
was  continued,  and,  after  the  firat  administra- 
tion of  this  rite,  the  number  of  those  attending 
it  was  greatly  increased.  Many,  who  had 
prCTioukly  been  indifferent  to  religion,  now 
seemed  in  earnest  to  obtain  it,  and  not  only  in 
Haahine  but  in  the  other  missionary  Btations, 
a  general  desire  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God 
seemed  to  prevail  among  tie  people.  "Often.' 
B^  Mr.  Kllig,  "  hare  we  been  aroused  at  break 
of  day,  by  persous  coming  to  inquire  what 
thej  must  do  to  be  saved."  Many,  who  at  that 
time  were  awakened  and  professed  coaveisipo, 
have  ever  since  givea  evidence  of  being  actu- 
ated by  Christian  principle ;  but  some  having 
been  baptized,  were  disposed  to  rest  satisfied 
without  making  greater  altaiumenta.  It  thero- 
fore  became  necessary  for  the  mifflioi 

lengthen  the  term  of  probation,  and        

icstuncts  persons  have  been  candidates  more 
than  two  years. 

This  first  awakening  in  the  Society  Islands 
occurred  in  the  years  1819  and  1820.  Early 
in  May,  1820,  the  first  Christian  church  in  this 
groqp  was  organized  at  Huahine,  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath  16  persons,  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  saving  change,  united  for  the  firat 
time  with  ibe  missionaries  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of 
several  hundreds,  who  by  their  thoughtful  and 
serious  countenances  evmced  how  deeply  they 
were  affected  by  it  The  annual  raeeung  of 
tlie  Missionary  Society  in  Huahine  was  neld 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
EubscriptJona  amounted  to  between  3,000  and 
4,000  gallons  of  oU,  besides  cotton  and  other 
articles.  In  February  of  the  following  year, 
four  of  the  converts,  who  had  long  been  con- 
sistent Christians,  were  set  apart  to  the  oCBce 
of  deacons,  and  proved  valuable  assistants  to 
the  missionaries.  So  general  had  the  inter^t 
in  religious  things  become,  that  wherever  the 
people  were  collected,  religion  was  the  topi 
of  conversation-    The  houses  of  the 


after  they  had  retired  to  rest,  some  would 
come  to  their  doors  and  b^  for  inslraction. 
A  great  change  had  taken  pUce  in  these  once 
'de^^ed  islanders.  The  aged  and  the  sick, 
who  hod  formerly  been  treated  with  the  Krest^ 
est  neglect  and  cruelty,  were  now  nursed  with 
care  by  their  relatives  and  children.  In  some 
of  the  islands,  benevolent  societies  were  formed 
among  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  bnilding 


houses  for  the  poor,  and  supplvug  wiUi  fold 
and  clothing  the  sick  who  naa  no  friradi  to 
take  care  of  them.  Besides  this,  Ihqr  irat 
visited  by  persous  who  re^  the  ScripIutEiB] 
prayed  will)  them,  so  that  their  last  a»jt  not 
cheu^d  by  the  precious  conenlatioru  lA  tbt 
Gospel,  rarentol  restraint  aad  discipllH  be- 
gan also  to  receive  attentioo.  The  motboi 
endeavored  to  infiueqce  their  childten  sod  gtiii 
their  affection  by  kindness.  The  bthenaoMW- 
timcs  resorted  to  haraher  measures. 

But  there  were  some  youoe  men  «bo  did 
not  relish  Uk  mtr&inls  which  Chnstianitj  U 
imposed  upon,  them  ;  and  they  entered  iuu  i 
conspiracy  to  murder  the  missioDium  ind 
".um  the  goveromeot.  Tiiey  were,  bo*- 
,  detected,  aud  the  ehiefi  held  i  medif 
and  determined  to  put  the  ringlesden  to 
death.  But  the  missionaries  interceded  lie 
their  lives,  and,  after  a  whole  day's  discosioii, 
the  chiefs  yielded.  In  the  cnnree  of  cenTost 
tion,  the  chiefs  inqnired  what  the  EngM 
people  woald  do  in  snch  circiimstaaccs,ud 
were  informed  that  in  England  thoe  woe  » 
tablished  laws,  by  which  all  oCfenden  voe 
tried  before  judges  i^poiuted  for  lhepiirp«. 
They  then  wished  to  know  what  judges  ud 
laws  vnre,  and  when  the  subject  was  eipliiwd 
to  them,  they  Bwd,  "  Why  cannot  we  have  tie 
same  T "  A  temporary  jud^  was  tiieo  •»■ 
pointed,  by  whom  the  criminab  were  \nA 
and  tlic  nnglewJers  sentenced  to  four  jesu 
banishment  ou  an  nninhabited  island. 

A  code  of  laws  was  soon  after  pnmred^ 
the  missionaries,  and  recognized  by  the  duet 
and  people  of  Raiatea.  It  was  publicijpo- 
claimed  in  May,  1820.  At  a  nitiooal  tMi» 
b!y,  held  in  Huahine  in  May,  1821,  a  code  i' 
UwB  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Raistesi* 
promulgated  in  that  island  also,  under  the 
authoriljof  the  queen,  the  ffovemor, sod  U* 
chiefe.  These  laws  met  with  the  appohsliai 
of  the  people ;  but  thet«  were  a  number  e( 
diffloluto  yoimg  men,  who  did  not  relish  tte 
restraints  wliicn  these  laws  imposed  on  tbw 
apj>etitee  and  passions.  The  practiced  ti* 
looiug,  on  accQunt  of  its  connection  with  id* 
'  K-ilh  certain  vices,  had  been  prt^t*- 

__  was  discovered  that  46  yosng  aw 

had  been  marking  themselves,  not  fron  uij 
desire  to  ornament  their  persona,  bat  fion  iB" 
patience  of  the  restnunt  of  law.  They  «« 
pnblicly  tried,  and  sentenced  to  build  a  coltu 
ooantity  of  stone  work,  as  a  punishmest  A 
oay  or  two  afterwards,  it  was  discovered  ttS 
Taaroarii,  the  king's  son,  a  youth  about  ^^ 
teen  years  of  age,  had  also  been  lattow* 
This  was  considered  as  evidence  of  a  d^W" 
nation  to  oppose  his  tath^,  and  prodaraal 
strong  sensation  among  the  people-  "* 
father,  a  venerable  old  man,  was  deeply  ifr 
tated  by  a  struggle  between  aftdion  m 
duty.  iThe  latter  prevailed,  and  his  bod  W* 
brought  to  triaL  His  punishment  wB  we 
same  as  that  of  the  others,    in  the  moott  at 
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a  Qunber  of  tbe  cofprits,  to  Poreo, 
ID  the  oortbcro  part  of  the  islaad  There 
tbey  were  joined  oy  the  eon  of  the  king  or 
Raialea,  a  jouog  man  tweaty-eix  jcara  of  age, 
and  by  a  lai^  party  of  associates.  These 
proceedings  seemed  to  indicate  Uiat  a  formid- 
able rebeUion  waa  about  to  break  ont  A 
public  council  of  the  chiefe  and  people  wea 
Lcid,  and,  after  several  ioterestioe  and  affect- 
ing speeches,  it  was  determined  that  kindness 
should  be  mingled  with  deci^ou.  An  armed 
force  was  sent,  with  orders  to  reason  with  the 
malcouteots,  and  invite  them  to  retu 
their  duty,  and  to  resort  lo  orma  only  ii 
of  resistance.  The  insurrection  was  quelled 
without  violence.  The  rebels  surrendered  and 
were  brought  back  as  captives.  Two  days 
after,  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  lo  public 
labor,  with  police  officers  to  euard  them.  On 
the  evening  after  the  trial,  the  weekly  serrice 
was  thronged  by  great  nnmbers  of  the  people, 
and  their  attention  was  directed  lo  the  history 
of  Absalom's  rebellion.  The  torbolcnceoFthese 
disoflected  jonng  men  having  been  repressed 
without  an;  bloodshed,  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  was  firmly  and  perBianently  established. 

Blight  insurrections,  stmihkr  to  that  which 
was  excKed  in  Huabine,  occorred  in  Tahaa 
and  some  of  the  other  islands  ;  bat,  since  the 
introdnction  of  Christianity,  peace  hag  pre- 
vailed for  a  mach  longer  period  than  was  ever 
before  known.  Their  love  for  peace  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  like  the  following  :  "  Let  our 
tntods  forget  bow  to  lift  the  clab  or  throw  the 
spe&r.  Let  our  ^aos  decay  with  mst,  we  do 
not  want  them  ;  though  we  have  been  pieced 
with  balls  or  spears,  if  wo  pierce  each  other 
now,  let  it  be  with  the  word  of  God.  How 
happ^  are  we  now ;  we  sleep  not  with  our 
cartridges  mider  our  heads,  our  muskets  bv 
'  our  sides,  and  our  hearts  palpitating  with 
alarm.  We  have  the  Bible,  we  know  the 
Saviour,  and  if  all  knew  him,  if  all  obeyed 
him,  there  woold  be  no  more  war." 

In  1821,  Taaroarii,the  king's  only  son,  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  without  the  Christian  hope, 
much  to  tbe  grief  of  his  aged  father. 

During  the  year  1837,  the  most  happy 
cfiects  were  observable  in  the  improved  moral 
state  of  the  people  at  Hnahin&  Numbers 
came  forward  and  offered  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  baptism ;  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
from  that  clues  who  had  lived  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  debasing  vices.  A  considerable 
addition  was  also  made  to  the  church,  chieSy 
from  among  the  young.  The  schools  were 
better  attended  by  adults  and  duldren  than  in 
former  years,  and  a  desire  fbr  knowledge,  par- 
tMhlarly  for  rdigiona  knowledge,  was  much 
increased  among  all  classes.  At  Borabora, 
also,  a  great  interest  in  religious  things  was 
manifested,  and  in  1838,  more  than  100  mem- 
bers were  admitted  to  ehnrch-lellowship. 

Li  Febmaiy,  1639,  the  mission  at  Hnahine 


sostwned  a  great  loss  in  the  death  o(  Uahine, 
tbe  chief  of  that  island.  lie  was  nearly  80 
years  of  age,  and,  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  he  bad  been  a  steady,  active, 
and  consistent  member  of  the  church.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  a  deacon,  and  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great 
&ithfidDesa.  He  showed  a  sincere  and  strong 
attachment  to  tbe  missionaries,  and  on  aever^ 
occasions  hazarded  his  hfc  in  dcfeoce  of  the 
truth  which  they  preached.  In  the  prospect 
of  death,  be  was  calm  and  composed.  In  reply 
to  one  who  asked  hin  how  he  felt,  he  said, 
"  Christ  is  my  resting-phice ;  the  fear  of  death 
is  removed  ;  I  have  taken  leave  of  all  things 
here,  and  am  wiuting  and  praying  for  the  Lord 
to  take  me." 

Since  that  time,  the  miasioo  to  these  islands 
has  been  subject  to  various  vicissitudes  of  de- 
cline and  advancement  Their  proximity  to 
the  Georgian  group  has  subjeclea  them  to  the 
injurious  infii&ice  of  the  excitement  created 
by  the  French  outrages ;  and  they  have  not 
been  onmolested,  the  attempt  having  been  un- 
saccessfully  mode  to  subject  them  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate. There  has,  however,  on  the  whole, 
been  a  steady  advancement  of  the  work.  In 
1851,  all  the  stations  were  reported  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  But  in  1852,  owing  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  queen  of  Huahine,  she  was  de- 
posed, and  the  chief  Teururai,  a  mild  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  chnrch,  was  chosen  in 
her  place.  A  young  man  named  Otore,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  bring- 
ing aboot  this  change,  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  several  of  his  relations  were  tra- 
pointed  to  offices  of  trust  These  men  sought 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  liccntioDS- 
oess  and  the  use  of  ardent  sgurits.  This  led  to 
a  civil  war,  in  which,  however,  Teorurai  was 
victorious,  and  the  laws  sustained.  Yet,  amid 
this  confusion,  the  chnrch  mcmbets  generally 
adorned  their  profession.  Boiatea,  also,  the 
same  year,  was  affiicted  with  a  civil  war,  aris- 


rhis  principal  chieb. 
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Bervey  hhnda,— la  1821,  two  natives  were 
set  apart  with  appropriate  religious  services, 
at  the  Society  Muids,  and  sent  to  AitntakL 
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Mr.  Williams  accompanied  them,  wbo. round 
the  Datives  exhibiting  in  their  manners  all  the 
featares  of  aavage  liie.  Mr.  Witliama  related 
to  the  chief,  to  hia  astonishment,  what  had 
tntnapirud  on  the  other  islands,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  kindly  received,  with  promises  of  pro- 
tection. For  some  time,  however,  they  labored 
in  great  diacouragemeot,  sofferiug  much  from 
the  pcr^cutioD  of  the  natives.  Bat,  while  the 
old  chief  was  engaged  in  an  idolatrous  feast  of 
several  weeks'  continaoDcc,  his  danghter  was 
taken  daogeroosly  ill.  Offerings  were  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  gods ;  and  to  iodQcc 
them  to  restore  the  child  to  hetilth,  their  favor 
was  invoked  from  morning  till  evening.  The 
disease,  however,  increased,  and  the  girl  died. 
The  old  chief,  incensed  at  the  ingratitode  of 
the  gods  in  requiting  his  zeal  with  snch  nn- 
kindoess,  determined  at  ooce  to  abandon  them, 
and  the  next  day  sent  his  son  to  set  fire  to  bis 
marae.  Two  other  maroes  near  it  took  fire 
and  were  obo  coosnmed.  On'  the  Sabbath, 
after  the  death  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  the 
people  of  several  districis  brought  tneir  idols 
to  the  teachers,  and  professed  Iheniselres  wor- 
shipers of  JeboTah.     Others  followed  their 


The  good  word  has  taken  not  at  AilattkL' 
The  teachers  soon  came  on  board,  and  iiilm- 
ed  Mr.  Williams  of  the  destmction  of  Ihe  M 
and  temples,  and  added  that  the  Babbuk  ns 
regarded  as  a  ncred  day,  that  all  the  juffk 
attended  divine  service,  and  that  bmili  pnis 
was  very  general  throughout  the  island. 

Soon  after,  Messrs.  Williams  and  BonnK. 
with  two  native  teachers  andseveralnativni^ 
Rarotongo  set  sail  for  that  island ;  aiHl  >fta 
six  or  eight  days'  fruitless  aeardi  for  it  tkr 
landed  at  Maagaia ;  where,  after  beiDsncor- 
ed  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  native  i»*» 
were  stripped  of  every  thing  tbey'  bad,  ud 
obliged  to  rc^mbark.  A  few  mootliB  afts- 
wards,  two  other  native  teachers  went  to  Ibe 
island,  and  found  the  people  prepared  to  mxn 
them  ;  a  fatal  epidemic  having  broken  out, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Godta 
their  treatment  of  the  teachers.  Thoajb  neet- 
ing  with  opposition  for  some  lime,  the  (Jospfi 
was  oltimately  Eocceesfnl  at  this  island.  W!k« 
Mr.  Williams  left  Mangua,  after  his  first  risl 
in  1623,  he  proceeded  to  AIJu,  where  tm  a 
tive  teachers  bod  been  sent  two  «  liM 
ths   before.     He  found   them  i 


a  professed 

Fifteen  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  teach-  ei  eiceedingiy  from  hunger,  and  becoiK  vaj 
ers  at  Aitutaki,  a  general  meeting  of  the  in-  much  disheartened  by  l£eir  want  of  fortes. 
habitants  was  convened  at  the  reqoest  of  The  chief  came  on  bpaid,  where  he  melt  i* 
Papeiha.  In  an  address  to  the  assembly,  he  tive  convert,  who  astonished  him  byiditii? 
epoke  of  the  immense  labor  they  had  formerly  what  had  taken  place,  in  the  burning  of  idots. 
bestowed  in  the  erection  of  their  maraes  and  in  Aitntaki  ;  and  Mr.  Williams  conuiKUld 
in  the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  exhorted  upon  what  is  stud  by  David  and  Isaisli  in  n- 
thorn  to  let  their  "  strongUi,  devotodnees,  and  fereoce  to  idols,  by  which  the  mind  of  Sw* 
steadfastness  in  the  service  of  the  tme  God  far  tane  was  powerliilly  impressed;  eapeciall;^ 
exceed."  He  then  proposed  that  all  the  maraes  |  the  words,  "  With  part  thereof  be  ro^™ 
in  the  island  should  ho  burned,  and  the  idols '  roast  and  is  satisGcd  ;  and  the  residne  tlwtn 
be  bronght  to  him  that  he  might  send  them !  he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshipelh  it.  •» 
to  Baiatea,  and  also  that  they  should  immedi-  prnyeth  nnto  it,  and  soith.  Deliver  me,  for  tbn 
ately  commence  bnildiog  a  house  for  the  wor-  art  my  god."  The  efiect  of  this  strikiog  p>» 
ship  of  Jehovah.    To  both  these  proposals  the  age  of  Scriptore  on  the  mind  of  the  heatba 


multitude  assented.  At  the  cloeo  of  the  meet- 
ing, a  general  conflagration  of  the  maraes  took 
place,  and  on  the  following  morOing  not  a  sin- 
gle temple  remained.  The  whole  population 
Qien  came  in  procession,  district  after  district, 
the  chief  and  the  priest  leading  the  way,  and 
the  people  following  them,  leaving  their  re- 
jected idols,  which  they  laid  at  the  teachers' 
feet,  and  received  in  retnrn  conies  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  elementary  books.  The  missionaries 
at  Baiatea,  hearing  of  the  snccess  of  the  native 
teachers  at  Aitutaki,  resolved  to  visit  them, 
and  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  Qospa[ 
into  every  island  of  that  groap.  In  Joly,  1823, 
Messrs.  Bourne  and  WilTiams,  with  six  natives 
who  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  as  teachers, 
sailed  from  Baiatea,  and  after  a  pleasant  pa£- 
sago  of  five  days,  arrived  at  AitntakL  A 
number  of  canoes  filled  with  men  crowded 
around  the  vessel,  saluting  the  missionaries 
with  such  expressions  as  these  :  "  Good  is  the 
Word  of  God ;  it  is  now  well  with  Aitutaki  I 


chief,  was  powerfully  expressed  by  the  IwigiKp 
in  which  it  was  ottered.  There  are  in  tlul 
language  two  words,  similar  in  sound  bat  ei- 
pressing  opposite  ideas,  moa  and  nai,tliel<>- 
mer  meaning  sacred,  and  the  latter  profeM* 
common.  All  that  pertains  to  the  gods  is  & 
superlative  of  moa,  and  all  that  relates  to  BxJ 
the  superlative  of  noo.  The  chief  no«f»».w 
the  first  time,  the  folly  of  making.*  god."" 
cooking  food  from  Uie  same  tree,  tbw  niiiliiig 
two  opposite  extremes,  the  moa  and  the  i>» 
For  some  time  he  appeared  loflt  in  wonda-.  -ij 
length  he  retired,  and  spent  tie  whole  of  the 
night  in  conversation  with  the  Aitnt«tia» 
about  the  wonderful  tmths  he  had  l*"^ 
qnently  risbg  np  and  stamping  with  aetiw* 
ment  that  he  should  have  been  wlonj  dd*' 
His  idol  gods  he  detamined  never  again  W  "W^ 
ship.  "Eyes,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  "they  hare,  W 
wood  cannot  see ;  ears,  th^  hare,  but  »»« 
cannot  hear."  '  He  eijMessed  a  'ietwniin*'^ 
demolish  his  maraes,  to  bnm  hia  ideb,  ww 
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to  commODce  immediately  the  erection  of  e, 
iuyase  for  llie  worship  of  Jeliovah.  Leaving 
Atin,  Mr.  Williania  sailed  in  search  of  the  two 
Bmat!  istaods  Mitiaro  and  Manke,  taking  with 
him  the  newly  converted  Romatane,  who  was 
king  of  those  islands  also.  On  arriving  at 
Mitiaro,  the  king  had  an  interview  with  the 
rewient  chief  of  the  ishmd,  to  whom  he  stated 
that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  exhort  him 
and  his  people  to  buro  their  maraes,  and  abao- 
doD  the  worship  of  their  false  gods.  He  wished 
also  that  they  woald  place  themselves  under 
the  instruction  of  a  Christian  teacher,  and 
convert  the  hoose  they  were  erecting  for  him- 
aelf  intD  a  hoose  of  prayer.  The  people  listened 
with  ostooishmeat,  ^d  inquired  if  the  gods 
wonhl  not  all  be  enraged  and  strangle  t£em. 
"  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  it  is  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  wood,  that  wo  have  adorned  and  called 
a  god,  to  kill  os." 

Sailing  from  Mitiaro,  Mr.  Williams  proceed- 
ed to  Manke,  where  he  found  the  people  wait- 
ing on  the  shore  to  welcome  their  King, 
first  words  of  RomataDe  were,  "  1  urn  ca 
advise  yon  to  receive  the  word  of  Jehovah,  the 
trae  God,  and  to  leave  with  yoa  a  teacher  and  his 
wife  who  will  iostmct  vou.  Let  us  destroy  our 
maraes,  and  hnrn  all  tne  evil  spirits  with  fire : 
tiev«r  let  os  worship  them  again.  Thej  are 
wood,  which  we  have  carved  and  decorated, 
and  called  gods.  Here  is  the  trae  Ood  and 
bis  word,  and  a  teacher  to  instrnct  yon.  The 
trac  God  is  Jebovab,  and  the  true  sacrifice  is 
his  Son  Jesos  ChriaL"  The  people  listened 
with  astonishment,  but  said  that  as  the  king 
assured  them  it  was  a  "  good  word  "  which  he 
broaght,  they  would  receive  it.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  here  a  native  teacher  with  his 
wife,  to  whom  the  kiug  presented  a  new  house 
which  had  been  erected  for  himself,  and  a 
mending  them  to  the  care  of  the  cbief,  he 
toraed  to  the  vessel  and  shortly  afterwards  de- 
parted. These  islands  were  afterwards  visited, 
aud  found  to  have  wholly  abandoned  idolatry, 
and  to  have  adopted  the  habits  of  Christian 

The  Go^el  bad  now  been  introduced  into 
five  of  the  Ha^ey  Islands,  but  Rarotonga,  the 
largest  island  of  tne  gronp,  remained  uidiseov- 
er^-  Mr.  Williams  inquired  of  Romatane  if 
he  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  learning  from  (his 
chief  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  he  determined 
to  go  again  in  search  of  it  He  sailed 
voyage  in  1623,  and  after  having  been  so  long 
to^ed  about  by  contrair  winds  as  («  be  on  the 
point  of  giving  np  all  hope  of  accomplishing 
his  object,  he  was  at  last  delighl«d  with  the 
Bight  of  the  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  val- 
leys of  this  lovely  island.  A  boat  was  soon  scot 
on  shore  with  Papeiha,  another  teacher,  and  one 
of  the  Rnrotongaos  whom  Mr.  Williams  had 
foand  at  Aitutoki.  Meeting  with  a  favorable 
reception,  they  immediately  stated  to  the  peo- 
ple who  gathered  aronnd  them  in  great  nnm- 
bers,  the  obje*^  of  thdr  visit.     Having  in- 


formed them  of  the  rennnciatlon  of  idobtir  at 
the  olher  islaada  of  that  group,  the  teauieis 
proposed  to  the  natives  that  they  also  should 
receive  Christian  instruction,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ  The  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  Makea  the  king  came  on  board  to  conduct 
the  teachers  to  the  shore.  Ue  was  introdaced 
to  his  own  people  who  had  come  with  Mr. 
WiUiams,amoQg  whom  was  his  cousin.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  teachers  and  their  wives 
came  off  to  the  yesael  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition, and  related  the  sad  treatment  wbich 
the^,  and  especially  the  females,  bad  received 
during  the  night.  A  powerful  chief  who  had 
conquered  the  principal  part  of  the  island  had 
heard  of  their  arrival,  and  had  come  with  a 
large  retinue  to  take  away  one  of  the  female 
teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  bis 
wife.  Ho  bad  already  nineteen  wives,  and  the 
teacher  was  to  be  the  twentieth. 

Tapahreu,  the  cousin  of  Makea,  was  a  per- 
son of  much  influence,  and  to  her  exertions 
the  preservation  of  the  females  was  owing. 
Discouraged  by  the  roughness  of  their  recep- 
tion, the  teachers  would  have  abandoned  this 
field  of  labor  had  not  Papeiha,  when  the  chieb 
expressed  a  desire  that  they  should  stay,  offered 
to  remain  alone  on  the  islandon  condition  that 
his  friend  Tiberio  should  be  seat  from  Raiatca 
to  his  assistance.  This  was  readily  promised, 
and  Papeiha,  after  taking  leave  of  hia  friends, 
got  into  a  canoe  and  went  on  shore  carrying 
nothing  with  him  but  the  clothes  he  wore,  his 
native  Testament,  and  a  bundle  of  elementary 
books. 

Papeiha  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
kea, and  was  followed  by  an  immense  crowd, 
one  of  whom  cried  out,  "  I'll  have  his  hat ; " 
another,  "  111  have  his  jacket ; "  a  third,  "  111 
have  his  shirt"  Before  they  were  able  to 
carry  their  threats  into  execution,  they  were 
met  by  the  chief,  who,  addresnog  Papeiha, 
said,  "  Speak  to  us,  0  man  I  that  we  may 
know  the  bntunees  on  which  voa  have  come. 
The  teacher  replied  that  he  had  come  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  they  might  burn  their  idols  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tahiti  and  other  idands  had  done. 
The  multitude  cried  out  with  snrprise  and  hor- 
ror, "Whatl  bum  the  godsl  What  gods 
shall  we  then  have,  and  wlut  shall  we  do  with- 


si" 


After  five  months,  Tiberio,  Rapeiha's  friend, 
arrived,  and  they  viidted  tt^ther  alt  the  chieb 
on  the  island,  eiphuning  to  them  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.  Carrying  this  plan  into 
<^ect,  at  some  placea  they  were  kindly  treated, 
at  others  ridiculed,  while  from  Bome  they  nar~ 
rowly  escaped  wiUi  their  lives.  A  few  days 
after  their  return  to  the  station,  a  priest  came 
to  the  teachers  and  expressed  a  determination 
to  bnm  hia  idols,  and  requested  permission  to 
place  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  i^e,  undo* 
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their  care,  lest  the  gods  in  their  asgtx  sbonld 
destroy  him.  Leaviojt  the  child  with  the 
teachers,  he  ictamed  home,  and  nest  morniitg 
came  bending  nnder  the  weight  of  the  ^od  he 
was  bringing  to  be  bnrncd:  A  crowd  follow- 
ed, calling  him  a  madman,  but  he  persisted  in 
his  reeoktion  to  embrace  Christiaoitr.  and 
threw  hia  idol  at  the  teachers'  feet  One  of 
the  teachers  bronght  a  saw  to  CDt  it  up,  but 
as  soon  as  the  people  saw  the  instrninent  ap- 

Slied  to  tbe  head  of  the  god,  thev  became 
ighlened  and  ran  away.  In  a  short  time 
tbc;  rctnroed,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense mnltitude  the  first  rejected  idol  of  Ra- 
rotonga  was  committed  to  the  fl^es.  So 
great  an  efiect  was  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  this  event,  that  in  less  than  ten 
days  after  it  occnrred  14  idols  were  destroyed. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  chief  Tinomana 
sent  for  the  teachers,  and  informed  them  that 
after  much  deliberation  he  had  concluded  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  to  place  himself 
under  their  iDetruction.  He  therefore  wided 
to  know  what  was  the  first  step  towards  be- 
combg  a  Christian.  Being  told  that  he  most 
destroy  hia  maraes  and  burn  bis  idols,  he  in- 
stantly replied,  "  Come  \tith  me  and  see  them 
destroyed."  The  t«mple  was  immediately  set  on 
flre,  and  was  soon  congnmed,  together  with  the 
sacred  pieces  of  wood  with  which  it  was  deco- 
rated- llie  idols  were  then  brooght  and  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  teacher,  who,  having  dis- 
robed them,  tlirew  them  into  the  fire.  Some  of 
the  people  were  much  enraged  with  the  chief, 
and  called  him  a  fool  and  a  madman  for  born- 
ing  his  gods.    The  women  became  frantic  with 

Set,  and  made  lond  and  doleful  lamentations. 
t  notwithstanding  this  excitement,  an  im- 
pression was  made  in  favor  of  the  new  reli^on, 
and  in  the  coorse  of  a  few  days  all  the  idols 
in  the  district  wero  bronght  to  the  teachers  for 
their  disposal.  From  this  time  the  destractiou 
of  the  gods  and  maraes  went  on  rapidly  through- 
out the  island.  Among  tbc  last  of  the  chieb 
to  rooonnce  his  idols  was  the  king.  Though 
many  still  adhered  to  their  superstitions, 
the  snprenia<^  of  idolatry  was  now  at  an  end. 
Throagh  the  inflnencc  of  the  teachers,  a  chapel 
600  f^t  in  length  was  bailt  for  tbe  worship  of 
the  fmo  God,  in  the  erection  of  which  the  peo- 
ple were  all  aMions  to  assist.  When  the  first 
post  was  laid,  Tioomana  was  requested  by  the 
king  to  implore  tbc  blessing  of  tiod  ;  and  in 
order  that  all  might  see  and  hev,  the  chief 
climbed  ap  into  a  tree  and  oBcred  an  appro- 
priate prayer.  ■  While  this  ohape!  was  build- 
ing, RarotoDga  wbb  visited  by  Messrs.  Tver- 
man  and  Bennet,  who  fonnd  that  tbe  whole 
popnlatioQ  had  renounced  idolatry.  One  year 
later  Mr.  Boame  preached  to  large  congrega- 
Uons  in  Barotonga,  and  baptized  many 
verts.  Of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
island  he  observes,  "  Mneh  has  been  said 
cerning  the  sncoess  of  the  Qoepel  in  Tahiti  and 
the  Society  Islands,  bnt  it  is  not  to  be  compar- 


ed witli  ita  progress  in  Barotonga.  InTilii)!, 
European  missionaries  labored  for  13  In; 
years  before  the  least  timt  appeared.  Botlto 
years  ago  Barotonga  was  hanllykaciwii  to  eiit, 
WEH  not  marked  in  any  of  the  chute,  and  n 
spent  much  time  in  traversing  the  weu  n 
search  of  it  1Vo  years  aro  the  Barohegu! 
did  not  know  there  was  such  good  neire  ta  it 
Uospel.  And  now  I  scruple  nottonjiiil 
their  attention  to  the  means  of  gtux,  thdr 


whatever  has  been  w 
Leighboring  islands.  And  when  vekoku 
the  means,  it  becomes  more  astonidiing.  Tn 
native  teachers,  not  particularly  distingiffibed 
among  their  own  countiTmcn  for  inlelugaKe, 
have  been  the  instrumenls  of  dt«ctiii|  tin 
wonderful  ebange,  and  that  before  *  angle 
missionary  hod  set  his  foot  upon  the  islmd." 

The  heathen  party  at  Rarotoi^  lli«^ 
comparatively  small,  was  eotficiently  annaao 
to  annoj  the  Christiana,  and  at  Inl  tlitpv- 
sonal  injuries  inflicted  on  the  converts  toilt 
new  rehgion  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  tit 
parties.  In  this  battle  the  Chrtstiam  n*- 
^uered.  Having  led  their  captives  lo  tie  » 
side,  the  victorious  cbiefe,  instead  of  pnHio! 
th»n  to  death,  ordered  them  not  to  be  isjartd, 
and  advised  them  to  embrace  Christoitj.i" 
order  that  peace  and  happines  might  baeaitb' 
lished.  The  prisoners  replied  that  tbejwot 
now  convinced  of  the  superior  pown  of  Jei» 
vah  and  of  the  mercifnl  character  of  tbe  (^ 
tians,  and  that  they  wonld  thciefbie  ikR 
with  them  in  tbe  worship  of  the  tme  G«i 
On  the  following  day  they  demolished  sH  ^ 
maraes  and  brongfat  tiidr  idols  to  the  twtaK 

The  island  was  soon  after  visit«d  bj^- 
Williams  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman.  id» 
pel  was  built,  well  plast«^  capable  rf  t* 
taining  nearly  3,000  peo^e,  wilhoat  a  up' 
nail  or  any  iron  work.  The  people  wae  rt 
tentive  to  instrnction.  Their  ansie^  to  nnJ* 
stand  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  tbar  poK- 
tual  attendance  on  public  worship,  were  raj 
encouraging.  Prevtous  to  the  comneiicantiil 
of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  the  p«1« 
met  in  classes  of  10  or  12  families,  and  iP«^  '. 
ticniar  portion  of  ljie  sermon  was  awlgiiM  >* 
each  person,  which  he  was  to  hrii^  s"? 
One  Bud,  "  Mine  shall  be  the  text,  and  iU_™' 
is  said  in  immediate  connection  with  it;'  u^ 
oth«,  "  I  wiU  take  care  of  the  first  dirisioii; 
ond  a  third.  "  I  wiU  bring  home  the  partiw 
lars  under  that  head."  After  public  »t«ai? 
the  classes  met  agaiu,  and  aller  aisging .»" 
prayer,  one  among  them  b^ao  tie  taiii\» 
tion  by  inquiring, "  With  whom  is  the  le«- 
and  pr<»osed  a  variety  of  qneslions  rwpeeti"? 
itameaning.  Hethenproceedcd  tooihwp« 
of  the  diaconrae,  tUl  the  whdo  aenDoaW 
paned  in  review,  and  to  snch  habits  of  iW* 
tion  were  the  people  trained,  that  a  '^'^ 
of  importance  was  rarely  omitted.  A  «««« 
laws  was  established,  md  the  difficait  Biljeci 
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of  polygomy  was  disposed  of,  by  reqoiring  the 
CODverta,  frooi  the  king  down,  to  select  ooe 
of  their  wives,  and  then  be  united  iu  marriage 
to  her  in  public.  Wc  think  the  Gospel  rule 
wodM  eiplicitly  require  that  the  first  wife 
sbodtd  be  retained,  and  all  the  others  discarded. 

The  last  Tisit  which  Mr.  Williams  made  to 
Korotonn  was  in  1834.  The  cootraat  be- 
twecD  the  appearance  of  the  iDbabitRDts  at 
tids  time  and  od  bis  first  Ttait  is  thus  stated : 
"  When  I  foDUd  them  in  1823,  they  were  igno- 
rnat  of  the  natnre  of  Christian  worship ;  and 
when  I  left  them  in  1S34, 1  am  not  aware  that 
there  was  a  house  in  Uie  island  where  family 
prayer  was  not  observed  evwy  morning  and 
every  cveniog." 

During  the  year  1838,  several  native  con- 
verts were  removed  by  death.  Tbeir  last  days 
were  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and  afforded  to  sur- 
vivioK  friends  abundant  consolation  ia  the  be- 
lief uat  the  exchango  was  their  eternal  gain. 
In  this  year  also  great  additions  were  made 
to  the  churches  at  Earotonga.  The  anirit  of 
inquiry  seemed  to  be  general,  and  the  lives  of 
very  many  teslJGed  that  they  had  become  sin- 
cere Christians. 

Odo  of  the  missionaries,  in.  a  letter  from 
Barotonga  dated  January  14,  I&IO,  stated  that 
a  meeting  was  regularly  held  in  the  chapel  at 
Arorangi,  to  give  opportunity  for  persona  to 
e^rcas  their  feeiinga  and  to  exhort  one  an- 
other to  diligence  and  love  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  At  one  of  these  meetings  an  old  moo 
who  was  a  candidate  for  church  rcllowship, 
said  that  he  had  lived  during  the  reign  of  four 
kings.  "  Daring  the  first  we  wwe  continually 
at  war.  During  the  second  we  were  overtaken 
with  a  severe  famine,  and  all  expected  to  per- 
i^.  During  the  third  we  were  conquered,  and 
became  the  prey  of  two  other  settlements. 
But  during  the  reign  of  this  third  king  we 
were  visitfS  bv  another  King — a  good  King 
— a  powerful  King;— a  King  of  love — Jesoa 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  Ue  has  gained  the 
victory  ;  be  has  conquered  oar  hearts ;  we  are 
all  hb  subjects  ;  therefore  we  now  have  peace 
and  plenty  in  this  world,  and  hope  soon  to 
dwell  witii  him  in  beaveij." 

In  1841,  the  directors  record  with  satisfac- 
tion  the  progrem  of  their  miffiions  in  these 
ialandsr  la  Rarotonga,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  they  say  the  Christian  chnrchea  preeentr 
ed  a  most  impressive  and  animating  aspect, 
both  aa  to  numbers  and  character ;  and  the 
social  and  moral  character  of  the  population, 
a  few  years  previous  loathsome  and  terrific, 
was  then  pore  and  peaceful.  One  of  the  most 
consistent  mcmber«  of  the  church,  and  an  ac- 
tive evangelist,  was,  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
a  connil^.  An  institntion  was  commenced 
about  this  time  at  Avarua,  for  the  training  of 
native  missionaries,  in  which  yonug  men  are 
instructed  in  Christian  theou^  and  other 
branches  of  oseful  knowledge. 

In  1343,  the  directors  say  that  in  the  islands 


ly  CTm< 

pel.  "The  entire  aspect  of  society  is  changed 
from  the  BBvago  to  tne  civilized  ;  and  misery, 
strife,  and  bloodsjjed  have  given  place  to  the 
comforts  and  amenities  of  social  life.  Educa- 
tion is  generally  sought  for,  and  the  members 
of  the  cnnrch  adorn  their  profession ;  and  ^e 
entire  Bible  is  now  translated  into  the  Raro- 
ton^  dialect." 

Smce  that  time  the  work  has  been  advanc- 
ing with  a  steady  progress  ftom  year  to  year. 
In  1651,  there  was  a  general  avrakening  at 
three  of  the  stations,  aoectiog  about  300  per- 
sons, mcst  of  whom  gave  evidence  of  a  saving 
change. 

Since  1846,  tbe  institution  for  training  na- 
tive evangelists  and  teactierB  at  Averna,  has 
sent  forth  15  men  and  9  women  to  occupy  dit 
ferent  spheres  of  misnonary  labor. 

On  the  24th  of  Aueust,  the  charcbes  on  the 
island  of  Barotonga  neld  a  meeting  at  Nga- 
tangaia,  where  100  communicants  noitcd  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
among  them  were  the  captaia  and  put  of  the 
crew  of  the  missionary  ship,  tiie  John  WU- 

;  I8B3. 


Saffloon  or  Navigator^  lalandt. — Tlieac  is- 
lands were  visited  bya  French  vessel,  ia  1187, 
when  several  of  the  party  were  treaj^erously 
murdered  i  and  this  act  created  sacb  an  im- 


visited  by  any  vessel  from  any  part  of  the  ci- 
vilized world. 

The  idea  of  introdndng  the  Gospel  into  this 
group  appears  to  have  originated  with  Mr. 
Wilitams,  who,  in  1824,  formed  the  plan  of 
making  a  voyage  to  the  Navigators'  Islands. 
But  the  ^Tcat  distance  of  this  crou^  (nearly 
2,000  miles)  from  Raialca,  the  ferocions  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  death  the  desolate  condition  of  his  wife 
aod  children  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their 
home  and  friends,  uaturallj  rendered  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams nnwilUng  that  her  husband  should  enter 
on  such  an  undertaking.  At  length,  however, 
she  gave  her  "  fnllooncnrraice,"  and  Mr.  ViH- 
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liams  began  to  devise  the  means  for  corryinR 
his  plan  into  execution.  HaviDg  no  vessel 
Buittoile  for  such  &  voyage,  he  attempted  to 
bnild  one,  and  irith  the  assigtaoce  or  the  na- 
tives completed  it  in  abont  three  months.  In 
the  prosecotion  of  this  irork,  the  ingensitj 
and  sliill  of  Mr.  W.  iras  put  to  the  test 


Itw 


that  he  sbonid 
as  well  as  certain  toon  for  working  in  iron, 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  Barotonga. 
Having  killed,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  3  of 
the  4  goats  on  the  island,  he  constructed,  with 
mnch  difficulty,  a  tolerable  bellows.  Bat 
when  the  rats  bad  left  nothing  more  of  his 
new  apparatus  than  the  naked  boards,  all 
hope  of  accomplishing  his  object  in  the  ordi- 
may  waj  was  removS.  Unwillbg,  however, 
to  relinquish  his  pnipoee,  he  persevered  in  his 
efforts,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient 
to  "  r^se  the  wind."  It  occurred  to  him  that 
as  water  is  thrown  by  a  pump,  air  misht  be 
projected  on  the  same  principla  With  two 
Doxcs  eighteen  inches  square  and  four  feet 
high,  fitted  with  valves  and  levers,  and  worked 
by  8  or  10  natives,  he  contrived  to  procure 
Boch  a  succession  of  blasts  as  answered  all  his 
parpoeen  in  the  building  of  his  vessel.  A  stone 
was  fubstitnted  for  an  anvil,  and  a  pair  of  car- 
penter's pincers  for  tones.  With  very  little 
iron,  without  a  saw,  without  oaknm,  or  cord- 
age, or  sail  cloth,  he  succeeded  in  launching  a 
vessel  sixty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in 
breadth,  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons  burthen. 
It  was  named  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace." 
The  trees  were  split  with  wedges,  and  for 
adzes  the  natives  used  small  hatchels.  The 
bark  of  the  hibiscus  was  twisted  into  ropes, 
and  native  mats  quilted  for  suls,  and  the  rud- 
der was  constructed  of  "  a  piece  of  a  pickaxe, 
a  cooper's  adze,  and  a  large  hoe." 

In  the  vessel  so  constructed,  Messre,  Wil- 
liams and  Barff,  with  7  native  teachers,  sailed 
from  Raiatea  for  the  Navigalors'  Islands,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1B30.  They  proceeded  first 
to  Tongataboo,  where  they  found  Fanea,  a 
chief  of  one  of  the  Navigatore'  Islands,  who 
stated  that  he  was  related  to  the  most  influen- 
tial families  there ;  that  he  had  been  eleven 
years  absent  from  bis  home,  and  that  he  was 
now  desirous  of  returning.  Having  beard 
that  the  Messenger  of  Peace  was  on  a  voyage 
to  these  islands,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
missionaries  was  to  conrev  the  Qospel'  to  his 


lativea  and  the  chiefs  to  induce  them  to 

the  teaeheiB  kindly,  and  attend  to  their  instnic- 
tions.  After  spending  a  fortnight  at  Tonga- 
taboo,  the  missionaries  and  the  chief,  Fanea, 
sailed  for  the  Navigatots'  Islands.  They  had 
not  been  long  at  sea,  when  Fanea  came  and 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Williams, 
and  said  that  he  hod  been  thinking  of  the 
great  work  which  the  mlenonsries  hi^  under- 


taken, and  thongh  he  hod  no  doubt  that  the 
chiefs  and  people  would  gladiy  receive  then,  be 
ieared  opposition  from  apersOD  called  TaraafaJD- 
ga,in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  gods  dwelt,  and  wbo 
was  a  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants.  He  far- 
ther added,  that  if  he  forbade  it,  the  petrole 
would  be  afraid  to  place  themselves  DUder 
Christian  instruction.  Altera  protracted vt^ 
age,  the  beautiful  ishmd  of  Savaii  was  ds- 
cried  in  the  distance.  As  soon  as  the  ve^ 
reached  the  shore  a  number  of  natives  came 
off  in  their  canoes,  and  welcomed  Fanea  to 
his  native  land.  After  some  conversation  the 
chief  inquired  "  Where  is  Tamafunga ! " 
"  Oh  I "  replied  the  people,  "  be  is  dead,  be  is 
dead  I  he  was  killed  10  or  12  days  'ago."  Al- 
most frantic  with  joy  at  this  infannatioii, 
Fanea  leaped  abont  the  deck,  shouting,  '■  lie 
devil  is  icad  I  the  devil  is  dead  1  oar  work  b 
done ;  the  devil  is  dead ! " 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  arrival, 
canoes  came  off  to  the  vessel,  brioging  artidcs 
for  barter.  Fanea  informed  the  people  that 
the  ship  was  «  vaa  totu,  or  a  praying  snip,  and 
that  as  it  was  U  ansa,  a  sacred  day,  they  coidd 
not  trade  with  them  until  the  morrow.  This 
infonuation  surprised  tlicm,  but  Fanea  «4- 
lecting  a  circle  around  him  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  stated  the  object  of  the  missionaries  in 
coming  among  them,  informed  them  that  a 
number  of  islands  hod  embraced  Christianity, 
and  specified  some  of  the  advantages  whii^ 
the  innabitants  were  deriving  from  this  Dew 
religion.  "  Can  the  religion  of  these  foreignera 
be  any  thing  but  wise  and  good  ?"  said  the 
chiefto  his  countrymen.  "  Let  us  look  at  (An^ 
and  then  at  oursdvts ;  their  heads  are  covend, 
while  ours  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  son 
and  the  wet  of  the  rain.  Their  bodies  are 
clothed  all  over  with  beautiful  cloth,  wlule  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bandage  of  leaves  arauDd 
our  waists ;  they  have  clottes  upon  their  very 
feet,  while  ours  are  like  tlje  dog's.  Look  at 
their  axes,  their  scissors,  and  their  other  prop- 
erty, how  rich  they  orel"  This  address  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest  by  the  natives, 
who  crowded  around  the  speaker,  and  with 
outstretched  necks  and  gaping  months  care- 
liilly  catight  the  words  as  they  fell  from  his 

While  Fanea  was  thus  employed  on  board 
the  vessel,  his  wife,  who  had  gone  on  shew 
with  the  teachers  and  their  wives,  was  eqnally 
diligent  in  describing  to  the  natives  the  won- 
ders she  had  seen,  and  the  value  of  the  rdigioa 
which  was  now  brought  to  their  island.  When 
food  was  offered,  she  stood  up  and  asked  a 
blessing  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  mitl- 
titade.  Kalietoa,  the  king,  thongh  engaged 
in  a  war,  to  avenge  the  death  of  TamafEungii 
received  them  kindiv,  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

In  October,  1832,  Mr.  Waiiaras  sailed  frtm 
Barotonga  on  a  second  vi«t  to  the  Samoas. 
The  first  island  that  qipeared  in  sight  was 
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Haano,  the  most  easterly  of  the  groap-  Aa; 
the  vessel  approached  the  shore,  a  number  of: 
caooes  pat  off  and  adraoced  towards  it  In 
one  of  them  a  native  stood  op,  and  shouted, 
•■  Wc  are  sons  of  the  Word,  we  are  bobs  of 
the  Won! ;  we  are  wutiog  for  a  faiau  lota,  a 
Tuligioos  ship,  to  bring  us  eome  people  whom 
thcj  call  mi^ionaries,  to  tell  as  aboat' Jgsqs 
Christ."  One  of  the  chie^  came  on  board, 
and  finding  that  the  yesscl  was  a  "  religions 
Bhlp,"  app^red  highl;  (leli^lit«d,  and  asked  for 
a  nissLoUBiy.  On  tteiog  informed  that  there 
was  bat  one,  and  that  he  was  intended  for 
Maaono,  be  manifested  great  n^rct,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  snpplied  aa  soon  aa  poa^ble. 

The  vessel  next  touched  at  Tutnila,  where  it 
was  immediate!;  aorrounded  by  a  nomber  of 
canoes,  filled  with  savage  men,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain powder  and  moskets.  I'he  miagionaries 
did  not  land  here,  but  passed  along  the  coast 
to  a  district  called  Leone,  where  a  person 
came  on  board,  and  introduced  himself  as  a 
"  80Q  of  the  Word."  He  informed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams that  aboat  fitt;  persona  !□  his  district 
had  embraced  Christianity  and  erected  a  place 
worship,  and  that  they  were  waiting  his  arri- 
val. The  heathen  part;  arranged  themselves 
aloD2  the  beach,  and  presented  rather  a  form- 
idable appearance.  Mr.  Williams  sopposing 
his  life  might  be  in  danger,  desired  the  natives 
to  cease  rowing  and  Doile  with  him  in  prayer. 
The  chief  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  as- 
sembled maltitade  perceiving  that  the  mission- 
aries were  afraid  to  land,  directed  the  people 
lo  sit  down,  and  wading  into  the  water,  ad- 
dressed Mr.  W.  with  "  Hon,  will  yoc  not  come 
on  shore?  will  you  not  land  amongst  ns?" 
Mr.  W.  replied  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  boy  were  eiceedingly  sav- 
age, and  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
trust  himself  among  them.  "  Oh!"  replied  the 
chief,  "  wc  are  not  savages  now,  we  are  Chris- 
tians." "Where  did  TOO  hear  of  Christianity?" 
asked  Mr.W.  "Ohr  heexclwmed,  "agreat 
chief  from  the  white  man's  country,  named 
Williams,  came  to  Savaii  about  twenty  moons 
ago,  and  placed  there  some  lama/ai-lotu  (work- 
ers of  rebgioa,}  and  several  of  our  people  who 
were  there,  began  on  their  retnrn  to  instruct 
Iheir  friends,  many  of  whom  have  become  sons 
of  the  Word."  Then  pointing  to  a  group  of 
persons  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  each  of 
whom  had  a  piece  of  white  native  cloth  tied 
round  his  arm,  he  added, "  Tbeae  are  the  Chris- 
tians, and  they  are  distin^ished  from  their 
heathen  countrymen  by  the  cloth  which  yoa 
Bee  upon  their  arms."  Mr.  Williams  then  in- 
formed bim  that  be  himself  was  the  "  great 
chief"  he  had  spoken  of,  and  that  he  hod  car- 
ried the"  workere  of  religion"  to  Savaii  about 
twenty  moons  before.  On  hearing  this,  the 
chief  made  a  signal  to  the  multitude,  who  in- 
staDtt;  sprang  from  their  seats,  rushed  to  the 
ae*,  seized  the  boat  and  carried  both  it  and  Mr. 
W.  to  the  shore.  Amoamo,  the  chief,  conducted 


Mr.  W.  to  the  Chriatiaos,  hy  one  of  whom  ha 
was  informed  that  a  chapel  had  been  built, 
and  that  service  was  performed  every  Sabbath 
day.  "And who,"  aslted  Mr.  Williams,  "  con- 
duets  the  worship !"  "  I  do,"  said  he, "  I  take 
my  canoe,  go  down  to  the  teachers,  get  some  - 
religion,  which  I  bring  carefully  home,  and 
give  to  the  people ;  and  when  tliat  is  gone,  I 
take  my  canoe  again  and  fetch  some  more. 
And  now  yon  arc  come,  for  whom  we  have 
been  so  long  waiting!  Where's  our  teacher? 
give  me  a  man  full  of  religion,  that  I  may  not 
expose  my  life  to  danger  by  going  so  king  a 
distance  to  fetch  it"  On  hearing  that  he 
could  not  be  supplied  with  a  teacher,  lie  was 
afibcted  almost  to  tears,  and  would  scarcely 
believe  it,  for  ho  imagined  that  the  vessel  was 
full  of  them.  Mr.  W.  inquired  of  the  chief  if 
he  had  become  a  worshiper  of  Jehovah.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not,  bat  added,  "  If  yoa 
wiii  give  me  a  worker  of  religion  to  teach  me, 
I  will  become  a  believer  immediately."  It 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  Mr.  Williams  left 
this  little  band  without  a  missionary  to  teach 
them,  and  returned  lo  the  ship  to  prosecute 
his  voyage.  He  found  there  a  party  of  natives 
from  an  adjoining  district  who  were  waiting 
to  present  a  request  that  be  would  pay  them  a 
visit.  The  chief  assured  Mr.  Williams  that  he 
and  nearly  all  his  people  were  Christians,  and 
that  tliej  had  erected  a  spacious  place  of  wor- 
ship in  imitation  of  the  one  at  Savaii,  and  that 
he  was  daily  engaged  in  teaching  his  people 
what  he  had  himself  been  taught.  Seeing  that 
Mr.AV.  was  inclined  to  doubt  hia  statements, 
be  placed  his  bands  before  him  in  the  form  of 
a  book,  and  recited  a  chapter  out  of  tbe  Tabi- 
tion  primer,  after  which  be  said,  '■  Let  us 
pray,"  and  kneeling  down  upon  the  deck,  he 
repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  in  tbe  Tahitian 
laDgnage.  The  next  day  Mr.  W.  reached 
Upoln,  when  natives  from  various  parts  of  the 
island  approached  the  vfssel,  saying  that  they 
were  "  sons  of  the  Word,",  and  that  they  were 
waiting  for  a  "  religion  ship  "  to  bring  them 


When  Mr.  Williams  reached  Manono,  the 
chief,  Matetan,  whom  he  bad  seen  on  his  first 
visit  to  this  island,  came  off  to  the  ship  and 
inquired  witt  great  earnestness, "  Where's  my 
missionary!''  Te-ava  and  his  wife,  the  Dative 
teachers  who  had  been  set  apart  for  tbis  sta- 
tion, were  then  introduced  to  him.  He  seized 
them  with  delight,  and  eichumed,  "  Good,  veir 
good,  I  am  happy  now  1"  After  a  hasty  visit 
to  this  island,  Mr.  Williams  proceeded  to  Ssv 
vaii,  where  he  was  received  by  the  teachers 
and  people  with  man;  expreBSions  of  joy.  Thej 
informed  him  that  Malietoa,  lus  brother,  tho 
principal  chiefs,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  tbe  settlement,  had  embraced  Christianitr, 
and  that  tiie  body  of  the  people  were  only 
awaiting  his  arrival  to  follow  their  example. 
The  next  dav  he  addressed  about  700  persons 
in  the  chapcL    He  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
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Dfltirc  teachers,  vho  was  Bncceeded  by  Molie- 
toa,  who  declared  that  it  vaa  his  intentioD  to 
"  give  his  whole  soul  to  the  word  of  Jchovab, 
aud  to  employ  hia  ntmoet  cndearois  that  it 
might  speedily  encircle  the  kod  in  which  he 

Uuring  his  stay  at  Saviui,  Mr.  Williams 
learned  from  th«  teachers  many  interesting 
particalars  respecting  the  introductioQ  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  island,  and  esrrecially  its  recep- 
tion by  Malicloa  and  his  iamily.  A  short 
time  previooa  to  the  day  filed  upon  for  the 
opcniug  of  the  new  chapel,  the  king  called  to- 
gether his  family,  and  slated  that  he  was  about 
to  falfil  hi^  promise  and  become  a  worshiper 
of  Jehovah.  Uis  sons  replied  that  if  it  was 
good  for  him  it  was  also  good  for  them,  and 
that  tbcy  also  would  receive  the  Gospel.  Bat 
to  this  he  objected,  s^ing  that  the  gods  wonld 
be  enn^cd  with  him  lor  abandoning  them,  and 
eudeavor  to  destroy  him,  "  and  perhaps,"  oilded 
be,  "  Jehovah  may  not  have  power  to  protect 
me  against  the  effects  of  their  anger.  I  will 
therefore  try  the  espcriment  of  beeomiag  hb 
worshiper,  and  if  he  can  protect  mo  you  may 
with  safety  follow  my  example ;  but  if  not,  I 
only  shall  fall  a  victim  to  their  vengeance — 
you  will  be  safe."  The  young  men  unwillingly 
consented  to  wait  a  month  or  six  weeha;  but 
the  third  week  their  patience  became  exhaost- 
ed,  and  ^ing  to  their  fatiw  they  staled  tbat 
he  had  tried  the  experiment  long  enough,  and 
as  no  evil  had  befallen  him,  they  would  imme- 
diately follow  his  example.  Not  onlyhissons, 
but  all  his  relatives,  and  nearly  all  his  peoplr 
abandoned  their  heathen  worship.  Inconne< 
tiop  with  this  rennnciation  of  their  old  reli- 
gion, a  singular  ceremony  was  observed.  Ev&- 
ry  chief  of  note  at  the  Samoa  Islands  had  his 

e(u,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  gods 

posed  to  reside.  This  etu  was  some  i , 
bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  and  if  any  one  of  that 
class  was  cooked  and  eaten,  the  etu 
sidcred  so  entirely  desecrated  that  it  conld 
never  again  tie  re^rded  as  an  object  of  reli- 
gious veneration.  The  etu  of  Malietoa's  sons 
was  a  fish  called  anae.  On  the  day  appointed, 
a  Urge  party  of  friends  and  relatives  were  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  feast  A  number  of 
anoG  were  dressed,  and  a  portion  laid  before 
each  individual,  who  with  fear  and  trembling 
ate  of  the  sacred  food.  The  superstitious  fears 
of  the  young  men  were  so  much  excited  lest 
they  should  be  punished  with  death  for  their 
presumption,  that  on  returning  from  the  feast 
they  drank  a  large  dose  of  cocoanut  oil  and 
salt  water,  to  prevent  the  effiicts  which  they 
feared  migbt  fallow.  The  people  who  were 
spectators  of  this  feast,  exuccted  that  thoee 
who  partook  of  it  would  fall  down  dead  sud- 
'  dcnly,  but  seeing  no  harm  hapnen  to  them  thev 
changed  their  minds,  and  sniu  that  Jehovah 
was  the  true  God.  I'he  result  of  this  experi- 
ment produced  a  decided  change  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  induced  many  of  the  people 


to  place  themselves  under  the  iostmction  cf 
the  tcacheia. 

Having  completed  the  object  of  his  toj^ 
and  visited  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoa  grwp, 
Mr.  W.  returned  to  his  family  with  fetiings  of 
giatilude  and  joy.  In  leas  than  twenly  mottbj 
on  entire  change  had  taken  place  in  ifae  biViU 
and  cliaracter  of  the  Samoans.  Cl^  bid 
been  built  in  all  the  islands,  and  eveiy  wktt 
people  seemed  waiting  lo  receive  instrw. 
I.  The  desire  of  the  chie6  and  pwple  li 
this  group  to  receive  English  miaHOoariea,  wti 
communicated  by  Mr.  Vt  illiams  to  the  Diiw- 
tors  of  the  Missionary  Sodety,  andiaXona- 
ber,  1835,  six  missionaries,  five  of  whomrae 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  sailed  froa  Loo- 
don  for  the  Navigators'  Islands. 

The  last  accounts  from  this  gronp  of  iiluA 
is  of  the  most  interesting  and  encompiE 
character.     Mr.  Heath  estimate  thst  fee 
are  now  on  the  islond  of  Upoln  20,000  pcsw     i 
who  have  embraced  Christianity.    On  Sun*    | 
all  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  abont  2JW),    | 
professedly  Christiana.    At  Sarsii  Ibett    i 
from  12,000  to  13,000  converts-    On  Ti- 
tuila  there  ore  6,000,  and  several  hnndredi  (•    | 

smaller  islands.  What  a  contrsst  mi 
the  condition  of  the  natives  in  1830,  wben  ibe 
heralds  of  salvation  first  visited  their  dmns . 
"  3^,  their  beautiful  country  waa'tew 
with  fire ;'  rapine,  murder,  cannibalisiOr  a^ 
and  horrora  at  which  the  heart  siekea&pn* 
njly  prevailed ;  note,  with  wonder  and  m^ 
tnde  the  measengers  of  mercy  exclaim, '  BewU  ' 
how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  b  fot  ««f 
reo  to  dwell  t(«etlier  in  unity.'  And  to 
change,  as  great  as  it  is  blessed,  has  m 
effect  within  the  abort  space  of  ten  j^ 
Truly  may  we  exclaim,  'What  hath  W" 
wrought  1*^" 

In  1843,  there  were  some  P^f£j°^ 
tions  among  the  members  of  the  chnrdiB  » 
Savaii  and  Falanli ;  and  this  was  followed  W 
a  distnrbance  between  two  villaps.  ','"* 
threatened  to  embroil  the  whole  greop  mi 
gewpil  war.  In  No\-ember,  1843,  the  m 
at  Sapapalii  declared  open  war  ^nst  i» 
inbabitanta  of  PalaoU.  The  miasionsij  w« 
members  of  the  cbnrcb  at  the  fonoer  |W 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  tmntw 
war  parly  from  their  evil  course,  withtwiaw- 
When  the  attack  was  made,  the  people  of  i* 
lauli,  unwilling  to  shed  blood,  Ae^  f"  '^  S 
trict  b^ond,  while  the  invaders  wastM  w 
plantations,  cut  down  the  bread-fnul  ^ 
cocoanut  trees,  killed  and  '•«''*^j'*lJ^ 
mestic  animals,  and  burnt  or  KBOTcd  f*y 
house  in  the  district,  eiorot  the  el»I»*°° 
the  houses  of  the  missiooano.  On  "^  rW" 
of  the  party,  they  began  to  peraecnte  the  ne^ 
bera  a?  the  church,  and  UiwatMirf  "  "r" 
their  houses  and  drive  them  from  their  bm. 


ir  continued  to  dirtract  tie  co 
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ti7  and  disturb  the  operationa  of  the  mii 
aries,  for  several  yeara ;  producing  tbe  most 
digastroos  results,  desolating'  manv  fertile  dia- 
tricta.  And  yet,  God  overruled  it  for  good, 
as  it  led  many  of  those  opposed  to  the  war  to 
seek  an  asylam  at  the  station,  and  thns  io' 
creased  tbe  attendance  apoD  the  word.  Mr. 
McDonald  wrote,  in  1649,  that  there  were 
nearly  400  candidates  for  admission  to  tbe 
chnrcb.  This  war  was  not  brooght  to  a  close 
Ull  April,  1851,  when  a  battle  was  fought, 
which  resDlted  in  tbe  complete  triumph  or  the 
jmnred  party  ;  bat  snch  was  the  innocnce  of 
Cfaristlanit^  iip<)D  tbe  victors,  that  not  a  singk 
act  of  retribntive  veogeatice  was  perpetrated 
upon  the  vanquirfied,  though  their  jirovocations 
were  very  aggravated.  The  missionaries  say 
that  the  means  they  have  used  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  have  commended  themselves  to 
all,  and  convinced  ibem  that  Ibey  were  their 
friends.  Yet,  the  war  had  produced  a  very 
demoralizing  effect,  and  led  to  the"  revival  of 
heathen  customs. 

The  Samoan  Scminair  at  Malna,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interestJDg  features  of  the  mission. 
In  the  course  of  seven  years  from  its  com- 
mencemeat,  this  institution  bad  nnder  its  in- 
stmction  53  teachers,  34  women,  wives  of 
teachers,  and  90  boys ;  many  of  whom  are  now 
employed  in  the  missionary  work.  And,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  it  bas  been  a  self-snp- 
porting  institntion.  In  1852,  tliere  were  in  the 
Institution  4  Erromongans,  4  natives  of  Sav- 
i^e  Island,  4  from  Fate,  I  from  Kew  Caledo- 
nia, 1  from  Clarence  Island,  18  Samoan  youths, 
and  36  teachers,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
making  146  in  all. 

llie  Papists  have  made  a  descent  upon  these 
islands,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  footing. 
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Several  stations,  where  cbnrches  existed  be- 
fore the  war,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  lateat 
reports,  and  probably  have  been  broken  up ; 
and  some  of  (he  stations  noticed  above  have  a 
number  of  outstations.  Near'  Lepa,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  40  villages,  with  a  popoiation 
of  15.000.  It  is  impracticable,  from  the  im- 
perfect returns,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
native  teachers,  or  to  distinguish  between  . 
teachers  and  preachers.  The  number  is  ns- 
doubtcdly  much  larger  than  appears  in  the 
table,  iso  also  in  r^ard  to  the  schools,  many 
of  the  stations  only  reporting;  the  Dnmber  of 
scholars,  not  of  schools. 

Atxitral  Mandj. — In  1821,  a  fatal  epidemic 
prevailed  at  Rurutu,  and  Aaara,  a  young  chief, 
with  some  of  his  compauions,  fled  from  the 
island,  and  remained  for  some  time  at  Tubuai, 
about  100  miles  distant  On  their  return 
they  were  drifted  about  for  3  weeks,  and  after 
the  loss  of  some  of  their  crew,  they  landed  at 
Alauma,  the  most  westerly  of  tbe  Socie^  Is- 
lands. Here  they  were  shown  the  demolisbed 
temples,  prostrate  altars,  and  broken  idols, 
ond  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  bad  become  worshipers  of  Jehovah, 
tbe  one  living  and  true  Qoii.  They  immedi- 
ately determined  to  proceed  to  Borabora,  to 
see  the  missionaries,  and  from  this  place  Ihej 
went  to  Raiatea.  They  were  filled  with  won- 
der at  what  they  saw. 

On  the  Sabbath  tbey  were  conducted  to  the 
chapel,  and  beheld  with  astonishment  tbe  as- 
semolcd,  multitude.  The  songs  of  praise  in 
which  the  people  joined,  and  the  sermon  from 
one  of  tbe  missionaries,  excited  the  deepest  in- 
terest In  their  minds.  Tbey  were  at  once  con- 
vinced of  the  snperiority  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  lliey  became 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  soon  learned  to  read 
and  spell  correctly.  Anura  was  exceedingly 
diligent  in  learning,  and  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  a  little  more  than  three  months  he 
able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  had  com- 


chism.  Having  publicly  rcnonnced  thtir 
idols  and  profe^ed  themselves  worshipers  of 
Jehovah,  the  strangers  became  aniious  to  re- 
torn  to  their  own  island,  that  they  might  canj 
to  their  countrymen  the  knowledge  of  the  tme 
God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  An  oppor- 
tunity occurring  for  them  to  go  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  England,  Anura  and  his  friends 
were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  their  country,  but  they  objected  to  going  to 
their  "land  of  darkness  without  a  Tight  in 
their  hand."  Hastening  to  the  mimionaries, 
the  chief  eamestlj  requested  them  to  send  in- 
structers  to  his  native  land.  On  assembling 
the  people  and  inquiring  who  among  them 
would  go,  two  of  nie  native  deacons,  Maha- 
mene  and  PmM,  came  forward  and  said, "  Hoe 
are  we ;  send  ns."  Erery  member  of  'Uie 
church  at  Baiatea  brought  something  aa  ■ 
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twtiiBca;  of  his  affectioo,  which  the;  preeeat- 
cd  to  the  teachers.  The  ini»ioiuries  Bapplied 
them  with  elementary  books  and  a  few  copies 

oT  the  Gospel  in  the  I'ahitiaii  lu^age,  from 
which  their  own  does  not  (KseDtisll^  AiffBr. 
ThoB  equipped,  the  Itaiatean  Chnstians  em- 
barked OD  the  5th  of  Jd;,  1821,  with  Anora 
and  his  friends,  and  on  the  third  da;  after 
their  deportarc  arrived  at  Karata,  where 
Auora  was  welcomed  bj  the  remnant  of  hia 
coantijiDcn.  The  tidings  of  his  retain  soon 
upread  throDgh  the  island,  and  the  whole  popo- 
latioD  came  to  offer  their  oongratuktions.  On 
the  night  of  his  arrival,  Anura  conveyed  his 
own  idol  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  bad 
returned,  and  on  the  following  da;  convened  a 
meeting  of  his  countrjinen.  The  little  band 
of  Christians  entered  the  aBsembly.  and  Annro 
demanding  attention,  informed  them  of  the 
incideDts  ofhis  vovage,  and  the  islands  he  had 
visited,  and  of  the  knowledge  be  had  obtained 
respecting  the  tme  Uod,  the  destiny  of  man, 
and  the  means  of  happiness  in  a  future  state 
He  declared  that  the  god  whom  they  worehip- 
ed  was  the  foundation  of  all  deceit,  that  their 
idols  were  mere  images,  and  their  ^iesls  im- 
poetors.  He  therefore  proposed  to  his  conntry- 
meu  to  follow  his  example  by  reuouncing  their 
false  religion,  and  adopting  that  which  would 
lead  to  immortality.  Thepricets  opposed  this 
startling  proixieitiuD,  but  the  king  and  ^'hiefs 
replied,  "  We  will  receive  the  word  of  life ; 
we  will  burn  the  evil  spirits ;  let  erery  thing 
made  by  our  hands  as  an  object  of  worship  be 
totally  charrtnl  in  the  fire."  An  aged  man, 
who  had  listened  to  Anura  with  deep  interest, 
arose  and  said,  "  Behold  you  say,  0  Auuro, 
that  we  have  souls  ;  till  now,  we  never  knew 
that  man  possessed  a  soul."  The  chief  tlicn 
iittrojuccd  the  two  missionaries  from  Raiatca; 
stated  tlicir  object  in  coming  to  Rnmtu,  and 
recommended  them  to  the  kind  attentions  of 
the  people.  The  missionaries  then  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  concluded  by  recom- 
tnending  to  the  chiefs  to  provide  on  entertain- 
ment the  next  day  of  a  number  of  kinds  of 
food  which  were  considered  as  sacred,  and  of 
which  it  was  thought  a  female  coald  not  par- 
take without  instant  death.  The  feast  was 
accordingly  prepared,  «^d  Auara,  his  wife  and 
fHends,  «-ilh  the  Raiatean  Christiana,  nnitedly 
partook  of  the  sacred  food.  The  chiefs  and 
people  stood  around,  expecting  t«  see  those 
who  bad  thns  openly  violated  the  law  of  the 
gods,  either  fall  into  convolsiona  or  expire  in 
agony. ,  But  when  they  saw  tliat  no  harm  be- 
fel  them,  they  simultaneously  exclaimed,  "  The 
priests  have  deceived  us,"  and  hastening  to 
their  temples,  they  hurled  the  idols  from  the 
placee  they  bad  so  long  occupied,  burnt  to  the 
ground  their  sacred  buildings,  ajtd  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  demolition  of  every  marae  in 
the  island. 

In  October,  1822,  the  island  waa  visited  by 
llean.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  who  found  we 


resnlts  of  a  little  more  thia  one  jear'scffirtiai 


plastered  dwellinga  for  themselves,  and  mder 
their  direction  the  peo{de  bad  boilt  a  cbud 
eighty  feet  long  and  tliirty-aii  feet  wide.  The 
railing  aronnd  the  table,  in  ftont  of  the  polpt 
and  by  the  aide  of  the  stairs,  was  compnedtf 
the  handles  of  warriors'  spears.  "  The  peoph 
hero,"  says  a  missionary,  "  learn  war  no  mia, 
but  all  Eobmittii^  to  the  Prince  of  Peut, 
htTo  cast  away  their  iBstrtuueots  of  awtlf 
with  their  idols." 

In  1823,  RuTOtu  was  visited  by  Ib/WO- 
lioms.  He  found  that  the  indnstr;  and  in- 
provement  of  the  people  had  been  progrwit 
"  Many  of  the  chieb  were  dresed  io  EnK^na 
clothing,  and  all  were  attired  io  the  nM  de- 
cent and  becoming  mamwr.  In  the  bamii 
God,  BO  congregation  could  have  bdund 
with  more  propriety.  Not  a  vestige  of  iddi- 
try  was  to  tie  aecui,  not  a  god  waa  to  bo  Kn^ 
in  the  island." 

In  1825,  the  Falcon,  a  large  Americaa  ii^ 
commanded  by  Captmn  Chase,  was  wrecktdil 
Bnrtttu.  The  chief  officer  and  crew  lamiirf 
some  time  on  the  island,  and  the  captui  M 
hia  departure  left  the  foUowiog  testimoiii  "i* 
the  native  teachers  ;  "  The  natives  gave  «  Jl 
the  assistance  in  their  power,  from  the  tte 
the  ship  struck  to  the  present  moaent  Tbe 
first  day,  while  landing  the  things  fnwtt* 
fMp,  they  were,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  b- 
lives,  and  not  a  single  article  of  clothagTC 
taken  from  any  mao  belonging  to  the  ^ 
though  tbey  bad  it  in  their  power  to  bn 
plnndered  us  of  every  thing.  Siate  I  la" 
lived  on  shore,  myself,  officeis,  ud  pnt^ 
have  received  the  kindest  treatment  froD  ue 
natives,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  thankfoL' 

Captain  Chase  afterwards  rewarded  flie  ne-  , 
tivca  for  their  assistance,  by  givini  tl**  ' 
portion  of  the  oil.  They  immeaialely  fanai 
a  native  missionary  society,  and  eontnbnttdi 
considerable  part  of  the  oil  in  aid  of  the  to* 
of  the  Parent  Society.  It  was  aftentar*  *« 
for  £66,  and  the  proceeds  sent  to  the  SodelJ 
in  London. 

In  1329,  this  island  waa  again  vi^ted  bjlb 
Williams,  who  found  that  the  people,  altbrnP 
their  teachers  hod  left  them,  contmoed  U  <* 
serve  all  their  religious  aervices,  and  thst  Awt* 
officiated  as  minister.  During  the  preri« 
year,  tbey  had  contributed  to  the  Miw^ 
Society  750  bamboos  of  cocoannt*ii.  T^ 
earnestly  requested  that  another  teacber  MPj 
be  sent  them,  saying  that  "  one-handed  people 
were  very  good,  but  that  two-hamted  p«** 
were  much  oetter."  , 

On  the  retorn  of  Auura  to  his  native  leww- 
he  found  there  a  number  of  the  inhsWlw'''* 
RimaUra.  '  These  followed  tbeeJaaiiJeofW 
Ranituans  in  destroying  their  idols  pw  KM'' 
log  Christian  instruction.  Thev  obwrtlv  w^ 
ward  sailed  for  their  own  istand.  Aid  ui4>tW 
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manj  of  their  conDhrmen  to  abandon  tlieir 
idols  and  embrace  Chnstianit;. 

In  June,  1622,  two  native  Cbristiaoa 
flent  Trom  Borabora,  to  instruct  the  inhobitonts 
of  Rimatan  in  readinK,  writing,  and  the  first 
elements  of  religion.  Theae  teachers  labored 
with  so  much  diligeuce  and  success  that,  when 
the  island  was  Tisited  by  Mr.  Williams  in  Oc- 
tober, 1828,  the  inhabitaota  had  reooanced 
tbeir  idols,  and  were  living  in  harmony  with 
their  teacbere.  A  chnpel  had  been  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  which  was 
opened  during  Mr.  Williams's  visit.  The  fo- 
malea  wcreneat!y  dressed  in  white  native  cloth, 
with  bonnetfl  which  the  teachers'  wives  had 
taught  them  to  make.  The  entire  population 
were  receiving  instruction,  and  the  scDOol  for 
ehildrea  contiuned  one  hundred  and  thirty 
■ebolors.  In  1825,  Bimatara  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Boame,  who  was  delighted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  station,  and  in  1819,  Fomare, 
king  of  Tahiti,  left  a  man  on  the  island  of 
Baivavai,  who,  though  ignorant  and  immoral 
bimself,  oodertook  to  teach  the  people ;  and  in 

1821,  when  risited  by  Capt  Henry,  they  had 
mode  such  improvement  of  this  poor  instmc- 
liou  that  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  had  be- 
come general  throughout  the  land ;  and  he 
says  01  them,  "  Tho  very  quiet,  devout,  and 
oraerlymaaner  in  which  they  conducted  tbem- 
selvta,  not  only  in  church  but  during  tho  Sab- 
bath, excited  my  highest  admiration.  They 
sent  a  request  for  suitable  teachers,  and  in 

1822,  three  native  missionaries  were  sent  from 
Eimco.  In  182G,  a  Cbristian  church  was 
fonued  among  this  people,  and  sixteen  persons, 
after  exainination,  were  admitted  to  ibi  privi- 
leges. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  island  of 
Tnbuai,  hearing  that  the  people  of  Rumta  and 
other  islands  had  renounced  tbeir  idols  and 
embraced  Christianity,  sent  a  depntation  to 
Tahiti,  requesting  teachers  and  books.  Two 
native  teachers,  with  a  supply  of  nsefal  arti- 
cles, emiiarked,  in  June,  1822,  for  the  island  of 
Tubuoi,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nott.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Tuboai,  they  found  the  whole  popnlation 
engaged  in  war  and  on  the  ere  of  a  battle. 
They  went  immediatelyto  the  king,  acquainted 
bitn  with  the  design  of  tbeir  visit,  and  re- 
quested that  hostilities  might  be  suspended. 
The  king  expressed  a  wiUiugncffi  to  accede  to 
their  proposal,  provided  the  consent  of  the  op- 
posing party  could  be  obtained.  A  chief 
having  been  despatched  with  a  message  of 
peace,  his  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  next 
morning,  the  two  parties  met,  and  peace  was 
concluded.  The  chiefs  Uien  embraced  each 
otber,  and  the  warriors,  perceiving  the  recon- 
ciliation of  their  leaders,  dropped  their  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  rushing  into  each  other's 
arms,  presented  a  scene  of  joy,  for  different 
from  the  conflict  in  which  tbey  expected  to  be 
engaged.  The  nest  day,  the  inhabitanls  of 
Tabuai  were  invited  to  attend  pnblic  worship, 
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when  Mr.  Nott  delivered  the  first  Christiui  dli- 

coutse  to  which  they  had  ever  listened,  bi 
1826,  when  this  island  was  visited  by  Mr.  !)► 
vies,  the  profession  of  Christianity  had  become 
general  tbrongfaont  the  island,  and  the  chie& 
and  people  were  assisting  the  teachers  in  erecting 
comfortable  dwellings,  and  a  sabatantial  boose 
for  public  worship. 

In  the  yesj"  1826,  Rapa  was  visited  by  a 
vessel  from  Tahiti,  which  on  its  return  earned 
two  of  the  inhabitants  to  that  island,  who  were 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  strange  objecta 
presented  to  their  notice.  Having  attended 
the  schools  and  places  of  pnblic  worship,  and 
learned  the  alphabet,  they  soon  after  returned 
to  their  own  i^aod,  accompanied  by  two  Tahi- 
tians,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  became  so  much 
atladied,  that  they  were  mvited  by  the  chieb 
and  people  to  reside  among  them  permanency. 
In  •January,  1826,  two  Tahitian  teachers  with 
tbeir  wives,  accompanied  by  a  schoolmaster 
and  a  mechanic,  sailed  from  Tahiti  for  Rapa. 
They  carried  with  them  not  only  spelling-books 
and  copies  of  tbe  Tahitian  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  a  variety  of  useful  tools. 


aries  at  Tahiti,  accompanied  the  teachers  to 
their  new  station.  Tbe  chiefs  received  them 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  promised  them 
protection  and  aid.  On  tho  6rst  Sabbath  after 
their  arrival,  Mr.  Davies  preached  in  tbe  Tahi- 
tian language  to  a  number  of  the  natives,  who 
seemed  impressed  with  the  services.  This 
island  was  visited  in  1829  by  two  missionaries, 
who  found  that  four  chapels,  in  which  religious 
instruction  was  statedly  given,  had  been  erected 
at  dlffiirect  station&  Tbe  people  manifested 
an  increasing  interest  in  religious  things,  aod 
their  improvement  exceeded  the  oipectations 
of  their  visiters. 

TABOI-AS   VIEW. 


BtATKoa, 


R^nnl 


The  work  has  continued  to  be  carried  on  by 
native  a^ncy  alone,  except  the  occasional  vis- 
its of  missionaries ;  and,  owing  to  their  remote 
situation,  it  is  seldom  that  any  intelligenoe 
is  received  from  the  mission.  Mr.  Bodgerson 
visited  Baivavoi  and  Tubuoi  in  1838,  and  Hr. 
Orsmond,  Rurotn  and  Rimatora,  in  1839 ; 
when  they  observed  many  signs  of  improve- 
ment In  Hav  and  Jnnc,  1846,  they  were 
again  visited  by  Hr.  Barl^  of  Hnahine,  wbo 
was  greatly  cncomaged  by  irltat  be  witneasei 
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Peace  and  purilj  prcvuUed  ajnoog  tlio  native 
believers  ;  and  the  native  ageuta  ircre  fuitliful 
Bod  zealous  in  their  work,  and  tiieir  labors  , 
poared  to  bave  been  crowned  with  the  divine 
blessing.  The  population  of  these  islands 
small,  probably  not  exceeding  1,000. 

Paumola  or  Pearl  lalands. — Id  the  eorlr  part 
of  the  reign  of  Pomare  II.,  king  of  Taniti, 
nuiy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Paumotn  or 
Pearl  Islands  fled  to  tlic  Georgian  Islands  for 
secnrity  daring  a.  war.  They  were  protected 
and  hoepitablf  entertained  bv  Fomorc,  and 
when  the  Tahitians  renounced  idolatry,  tbcv 
also  cast  away  the  idols  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  placed  themselves  nnder  the  iostrnc- 
tion  of  the  missionaries.  In  1627,  tJiey  re- 
tomed  to  their  own  islands,  and  immediately 
after  thtur  arrival,  Mooreo,  one  of  the  number, 
who  had  learned  to  read  and  hod  been  hope- 
fully converted,  btgan  to  instrnct  hia  country- 
men. He  met  with  such  snccees,  that  wiUi 
the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  onedistrict, 
the  whole  population  agreed  to  renouoce 
heathenism.  Moorca  was  eubseqaently  charged 
with  having  deceived  his  couctrymcn.  in  th 
accounts  he  had  given  of  the  chan^  at  Tahiti , 
and,  to  save  his  life,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
island.  Bat  when  the  people  afterwards  be- 
came convinced  that  they  bad  accused  him 
falsely,  thcv  burnt  their  idols  and  demolished 
their  temples.  Several  hundreds  of  Ihcm  goon 
afler  sailed  to  Tahiti,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  books 
and  receiviog  inEtractioa,  and,  before  Uicy  left 
the  island,  several  of  them  were'  admitted  to 
OhristioD  fellowship.  Early  in  the  year  1822, 
Moorea  and  Teraa,  another  Christian  native, 
were  publicly  set  apart  as  teachers,  and  soon 
after  ■  soiled  for  Anas,  or  Chain  Island. 
Shortlv  afterwards,  a  canoe  from  this  island 
arrived  at  Tahiti,  bringing  the  pleasing  i 
gence  that  the  inhabitants  were  willing 
ceive  Christianity ;  that  war,  cannibalism,  and 
idolatry  hod  ceased,  and  that  a  plat 
ship  was  building  in  every  district  Two 
other  native  teachers  were  afterwards  sent  to 
these  islands. 

Ur.  Otsmond  visited  Chain  Island  in  1639 ; 
where  he  adilreased  congrMutions  of  300  or 
400,  and  formed  a  chnrrti  of  43  members. 

Marqitaiu  Itlajids—Iu  1T9T,  Captain  Wil- 
son, after  landing  the  missionaries  at  Tahiti 
and  Tongalaboo,  sailed  for  the  Marquesas. 
At  Santa  Christina  he  left  Mr.  Crook,  who, 
after  residing  on  the  island  about  a  year,  be- 
came discouraged  and  returned  to  Tahiti.  In 
1825,  Mr.  Crook  returned  to  SanU  Christina 
with  two  native  teocheis  from  Euohioe,  and 
one  from  TahilL  He  fonnd  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  hod  deetroyed  their  idols,  but  the 
greater  part  were  exceedingly  mde,  vicions, 
and  disorderly  in  their  behavior,  and  strongly 
attached  to  their  BuperatJtions.  Aller  remain- 
ing about  a  month  among  them,  Mr.  Crook 
left  the  native  teachers  nnder  the  protection  of 


a  friendly  chief.  Tbdr  prospects  otusetaliKS 
were  at  first  encom'agini;,  bat  the  wickediKa 
of  the  people  was  so  ^reat,  and  their  condgct 
so  violent  and  alannmg,  that  the  Tihitiins 
(whom  they  threatened  to  kill  and  derenr) 
were  obliged  to  return.  They  were  Bncteded 
by  others  in  1826,  who  were  obliged  to  Ian 
in  1828.  In  the  following  year.  MisB.  Pril- 
chard  and  Sampson  visited  the  islands,  but  go 
turbnlent  and  repulsive  was  the  coodact  oflht 
natives,  that  they  deemed  the  cetabliehiDRit  nS 
a  mission  impracticable.  In  1831,  Ur.  D«- 
lin^,  one  of  the  missionaries  stationNl  at  IV 
hiti,  visited  the  Marqacsas,  and  in  coDMqieiue 
of  his  report,  the  Directors  of  the  UL-eionuj 
Socie^,ia  1833,  scut  two  missionaries,  Mtsn 
"   "  a   and   Stuilworlhy,  to  commeore  i 

I  those  islands.  Having  bwnioliKd 
at  Tahiti  b^  Mr.  Darling  and  four  Tabittus, 
they  were  kindly  received  at  Santa  Chriatim 
bylolcte,  the  lung,  who  promised  U>  prokct 
them,  and  ^ve  uem  half  of  his  own  imet 
for  their  residence. 

These  missionaries  labored  for  annnberrf 
years,  iu  great  discouragement,  and  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  In  183S,  Mr.  Bodcereoii,  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  he  coald  notNmuii 
there  with  his  family,  removed  to  RuiUt; 
Mr.  StaQworthy  eontiuQing  his  labors  lioDe. 
In  August,  1838,  two  Boman  Catholic  nm- 

'  from  the  Popish  College  at  Tslji- 
!  brought  to  the  island  by  the  PWl 
frigate  La  Venus.  Mr.  Blaliworlhy  m** 
strong  objections  to  their  settling  at  Mj  Mi- 
tion  where  missionaries  had  beenplBnd%(i(! 
London  Missionary  Society,  but  witboot  eft* 
The  chief  having  received  several  presents  tron 
the  captain  of  the  frigate,  cordially  receiW 
the  [vicets,  and  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  ftr 
a  garden.  He,  however,  evinced  on  nnslisiBi 
attachment  to  the  missionary  who  redded  on 
the  island,  but  the  people  showed  the  sanie 
indifierence  to  the  Gospel  which  they  lad  al- 
ways done.  Early  in  the  following  jew  serai 
more  Romish  miEsionaries  arrived  at  Sisl* 
Christina,  and  estnblishcd  themselves  in  va- 
rious porta  of  the  island.  The  imposinj  (W 
monies  connected  with  their  worship,  tfeir  it- 
sinuating  manners,  and  their  skill  in  openliii£ 
on  the  self-interested  motives  of  the  pecple 
have  not  been  without  effect. 

This  mission  woa  continned,  in  the  face  of 
great  diseonragemcnt,  and  witboat  any  visiHe 
fruit,  til!  1841,  when  the  missionaries.  Mews. 
Stallworthy  and  Thompson,  abandimcd  ^ 
field;  and  removed  to  T^iti.    The  group  has 

been  seiaed  by  the  French ;  but  the 


cessful  than  the  Protestants.  Native  leadw" 
have  recently  been  sent  from  the  Saadmi* 
Islands.     (Sec  Sandwich  hlandt.) 

NetD  HAridt&.~MT.  JFiUmmi'i  lad  rVf" 
Olid  J>niM.— Alter  seventeen  years  of  anremj- 
ted  toil,  the  ilkca  of  both  Mr.  and  Mis.  WU- 
liams  obliged  them,  in  1833,  to  leave  tbe 
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Islandg.  In  Sane  of  the  foUowia^  jear,  the; 
arrived  in  England.  Htsowa  health  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Williams  having  been  recmited  by  the 
voyage,  and  bv  a  reaiaence  of  fonr  yeara 
England,  Mr.  W.  became  anxiom  to  retora 
the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  him  was  to  nndertake  an  exploring 
Toya^  among  the  groups  situated  between 
the  Navigal«re'  Islands  aud  New  Guinea,  and 
to  place  on  them  native  Icachei^  For  the 
proaccaUon  of  this  object,  it  wbs  deemed  advi- 
sable to  purchase  a  snip  which  should  be  ex- 
clnsiTcly  devoted  to  missionary  purposes.  And 
for  this  purpose  an  appeal  wa»  made  to  Chris- 
tians in  England,  whieh  was  speedily  respouded 


'e  eicited  throiigh- 
ont  England,  secoiided  bv  his  persona!  repre- 
sentations, was  so  great  that  he  found  easy  oc- 
<;e3s  to  the  hearts  and  the  charities  of  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

A.  snm  more  than  sufficient  for  the  pnrchi 
of  a  ship  was  soon  raised,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Missionary  Society  parchased  the  Camdeu, 
a  vessel  of  two  hundrod  tons  barthen.  Every 
arrangement  for  the  safety  of  the  v(escl  and  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers  was  made  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1838, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  London,  at  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willtam.1  and  ten  other  missionaries, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  John  Williams,  Jnn., 
received  their  parting  instructions.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  intense  interest.  On  the  11th 
of  April,  1838,  these  mi^ionaries  embarked, 
being  escorted  to  ttu;  vessel  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  the  friends  of  missions,  who  followed 
them  with  their  prayers. 

After  visiting  the  Navigators',  Geoi^ian, 
and  Society  Islands,  Mr.  Williams,  in  confonn- 
ity  with  his  original  plan,  proceeded  to  visit 
the  New  Hebrides.  lie  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  Morgan,  Mr.  Cunningham,  vice-consul 
for  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
who  was  intending  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Marquesas. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1839,  this  apos- 
tle of  the  Pacific  anfnrled  the  banner  of  peace 
on  the  island  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides group,  where  the  barbaroos  people  show- 
ed him  no  little  kinduess,  and  received  the 
Christian  teachers  from  Samoa  glodlv.  In  the 
evening,  having  recorded  his  gratitude  ti]  God, 
who  had  done  sach  great  things  for  them,  he 
assembled  with  his  beloved  com|>anlons  for  the 
Golemn  exercise,   which   Captain   Morgan 


Scripture  rmding,  read  the  1 5th  chapter  of  the 
first  Ejiistic  to  tiic  Corinthians — the  sublime 
record  of  the  believer's  triumph  over  death! 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Erromango, 
another  island  Jif  (he  same  groop.  The  natives 
appeared  quite  different  from  those  of  the  other 
islands,  being  more  rude  aud  barbarous  io  their 
behavior.    They  were  at  first  averse  to  holding 


any  intercoorae  with  the  strangers,  bnt  having 
received  prcsCQts  of  fi.^-hook3  and  beads,  they 
brought  tlic  missionaries  some  cocooiints.  They 
were  still,  however,  exceedingly  shy.  Think- 
ing that  they  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  they  all  went  on  shore.  While  Oapt 
Morgan  stopped  to  see  the  boat  safely  anchor- 
ed, the  missionaries  walked  np  the  beach. 
The  captain  soon  followed  them,  bat  had  not 
gone  far  before  the  boat's  crew  colled  to  him 
to  come  back.  He  looked  round  and  saw  Hr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Cunningham  running  to- 
wards the  sea,  the  former  closely  pursued  ny  a 
native.  Captain  Morgan  immediately  return- 
ed to  the  boat,  from  which  he  saw  a  native 
strike  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  Just  reached  tho 
water.  The  beach  was  stony  and  sleep,  and 
in  conseqaence  of  the  blow,  Mr.  Williams  fell 
bnckwara  to  the  gronnd.  Other  natives  soon 
came  up,  ooe  of  whom  struck  him  with  a  ctuh. 


shared  the  same  fate.  Capt^n  Morgan  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  the  bodies,  bht  nd- 
ther  of  Ihera  conld  be  procured.  The  natives 
seeing  the  boat  approachiDg  the  shore  for  thia 
purpose,  attacked  the  persons  remaining  in  it, 
and  left  one  of  their  arrows  sticking  in  iU  side. 

The  news  of  this  sad  event  reached  England 
a  few  days  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  The  particulars  respect- 
ing it  were  commnnicatea  to  the  ssaembly, 
and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Society  express- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
families  of  their  lamented  missionaries.  A 
subscription  was  soon  after  commenced  in  aid 
of  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  children,  and  a  hand- 

mc  sum  was  raised  and  appropriated  to  Ihdr 

On  the  1st  of  Febniary,  1840,  the  British 
ship  PaTorile  sailed  from  Sydney  to  search  for 
''  ~   emuns  of  Messrs.  Williama  and  Harria. 


prcter.  At  Eiromanga  they  bad  an  interview 
with  the  natives,  and  by  means  of  preamt§ 
and  threats  obtained  from  them  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  two  missionaries.  The  vessel 
then  sailed  for  the  Samoos,  where  the  reoovw- 
cd  bones  were  interred,  amid  the  respectfal  re- 
grets of  the  officers  of  the  Favorite,  and  the 
tears  of  their  brethren,  and  of  hundreds  of  Sa- 
moans,  who  remembered  Hr.  Williams  as  the 
first  hnald  of  salvation  to  their  shores. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Heath 
of  the  Samoa  mission  was  requested  b^  his 
brethren  to  make  an  exploring  voyage  in  the 
Camden.  He  visited  the  New  Heondes,  and 
left  native  teachers  at  four  of  the  islands,  one 
of  which  was  Brromonga,  the  very  isUnd  en 
which  the  misionaries  were  murdered. 

One  object  which  Mr.  Williams  had  in  view 
his  lost  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islonda, 
was  the  'establishment  of  a  collie  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  native  taacbei&    The  n '   ' 


no 
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tA  tbe  difibrent  statioas  entered  fbllj  into  his 
plans  reepecting  it,  aad  one  waa  imn)ediatel}> 
commenced  at  Rarotoiiga,  which  soon  num- 
bered eleven  atndenta.  A  large  piece  of  gronsd 
on  which  to  erect  tbe  building,  wu  parcbaao) 
of  the  hing,  and  there  is  every  reasoD  to  hope 
tb&t  the  institutioD  will  prosper. 

Messrs.  Tamer  and  Niabet,  having  been  e^ 
potnted  to  this  mission,  arrived  at  Tanna  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1842,  and  having  assembled 
the  principal  chieg,  and  made  known  their  ob- 
ject, were  kindtv  received,  wilh  asDranccs  of 
protection ;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
tbf7  held  the  first  retigionssM'Yice,  and  preached 
to  over  200  people.  'ITiey  soon  foand,  bow- 
ever,  that  tbe  character  of  the  people  was  de- 
praved and  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  that  the; 
were  dbtracted  with  internal  division  and 
strife.  The  natives  »rith  whom  they  were  im- 
mediateij  located,  manifeHted  some  otlach- 
ment  to  them  ;  but  by  all  others  ihey  were  re- 
garded with  distmat  and  botred.  More  than 
once  t^eir  deetraction  was  secretly  attempted. 
At  length  the  chiefs  in  the  interior,  nndA"  pre- 
text that  a  fatal  disease  which  prevailed,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  their  uts,  demanded  their 
eipniiiion  from  the  island.  This  was  resisted 
'  by  their  few  adherentx,  and  led  to  a  savage 
war,  which  compelled  the  missionaries  to  quit 
tite  island  in  tlieir  small  open  boat.    They 

were  driven   back,  where  death  in  "" ' 

horrid  form  seemed  inevitable.  Bui 
fnl  Providence  prepared  them  an  ork.  Just 
aa  they  were  entering  the  harbor,  an  American 
vessel  appeared  o9  Tanno,  in  which  they  em- 
barked for  the  Navigators'  Islands. 

In  Uie  Isle  of  Pines,  where  native  teachers 
were  stationed  in  J840,  the  result 
more  tragical.  In  1842,  the  crew  of  the  brig 
Star,  being  treated  with  apparent  friendship, 
went  on  ^ore  to  cut  timber,  when  th^  were 
treacherously  monlered  and  devonred  by  the 
natives.  After  which  the  Somoan  teachers, 
after  assisting  to  tow  the  vessel  ashore,  were 
mnrdered  at  the  command  of  the  chief.  This 
was  done,  however,  not  from  opposition  to  the 
teachers  or  to  what  they  taught,  but  as  an  ad 
of  revenge  for  the  outrages  previously  commit- 
ted amoiig,them  by  Earopean  and  American 
traders.  This  is  believed  also  to  have  been 
the  caose  of  the  death  of  the  lamented  Wil- 
liams. The  visits  of  these  trading  vessels 
have  been  marked  by  robbery  and  murder. 
The  natives,  on  one  occasion,  having  offered 
some  resistance  to  these  outrages,  they  were 
attacked  with  deadly  weapons,  many  of  them 
■lain,  and  others,  having  taken  refuge  in  a 
cave,  were  BolTocated  by  6rc  at  its  month.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  these  native 
teachers  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  some 
traders  presented  them  with  forged  letters  from 
missionaries,  directing  them  to  aasist  in  pro- 
inotiogthe  objects  of  the  traders,  thereby  ex- 
citing the  jeoionsy  of  the  people  against  toem. 

In  184S,  the  mission  at  tbe  New  Hebrides 


was  renewed.  Mesre.  HnrtayaDdTBranlNd- 
ed  at  Tonna  with  X&  native  t«f>di»s,  when  tkf 
were  most  cordially  welcomed  and IdndlytKrt' 
ed  by  the  iohabitonls.  They  left  [Ini  k« 
teaclwis  at  this  island,  and  two  native  crtngt- 
lists  at  Nina;  after  which  tbeyproceeMM 
Brromangu ;  bat,  from  tlK  appeaiaoce  of  tit 
natives,  they  can>e  to  the  coDclusion  Ihattk 
island  was  still  closed  ogaioEt  the  Gflqid,ud 
did  uot  land.  They  next  proceeded  to  Srad- 
wich  Island,  a  beautiful  isTand  about  M  nikt 
from  »roinaDga,  teeming  with  a  popoluial 
of  noble  aspect  and  gentle  manuBS,  'bn 
they  introduced  four  native  evau^ists,  afai 
wore  received  with  heart;  good  will  by  iHA 
and  people.  They  also  left  teachereattniif 
the  New  Caledonia  gronp ;  but  at  the  Vp 
island  of  New  Caledonia  they  found  Ihlogs  io 
BQch  a  state  from  the  inBucnoe  of  Xsub, 
chief  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  that  th^  tbooght 
proper  to  withdraw  the  native  tcacbcn  iW 
were  there  before. 

The  last  intelligence  fnmi  the  WesUn  ?tfy 
iiesian  Islands  was  obtained  b;  a  visit  of  Itn. 
Messrs.  Murray  and  SuuderlaDd.  of  tin  S» 
moa  misiioD,  in  1852.  They  took  with  Om 
five  native  tcacheiG,  with  their  wivs,  fron  tlN 
Herve;  Islands,  two  unmarried  teachers  fnu 
Samoa,  four  natives  of  Savage  Isluid,  ta 
Erromangans,  and  four  Fatese,  who  biriig 
been  for  years  uudcr  Christian  instraetioii  *> 
Samoa,  were  now  returning  to  carry  llie  to 
pel  to  their  native  iaira.  In  nearly  all  tki 
islands  they  found  an  extraordinary  change  n 
the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  peopt«  W 
taken  place  since  the  previoos  voyage  of  tbi 
John  Williams  ;  and  large  nnntbeis  had  n- 
noanced  idolatry  and  put  therBselves  Joia 
Christian  instruction.  Commodions  ptsest' 
worship  and  dwellings  for  tcadiers  dm  bn 
erected,  congr^utions  and  scjioola  gateel 
and  a  few  were  hc^fnl  candidates  fiv  dutf^ 
fellowship. 

Pbbsbttbbian  Chukcb  or  Nova  Scotu.— 
Aneitevm  is  ao  island  of  the  New  Heboda 
group,  wtuated,  according  to  Captain  Coot 
in  li^.  20°  3'  S.  and  long.  HtP  4'  K.  H  ■ 
about  30  or  35  miles  in  drcumftrtoce,  sn* 
contains  a  popuUtion  of  3,000  souls.  IU,»- 
terior  appearance  is  pleasing  aod  ratbff  "»■ 
poeing,risiug  to  tbe  height  of  2,000  feet  abow 
tbe  level  of  the  sea,  and  presenting  so  in**" 
esting  variety  of  moontain  and  valley,  l"Jo 
tracts  of  low  land  in  some  parts  of  the  wm. 
and  a  bold  shore  in  others ;  high  land  •■" 
deep  ravines  rnnnin^  to  a  great  iiirt*«« 
inland;  well  woodeJ  and  w*t««d,  bsiiPf 
streams  of  considerable  nae,  and  valuable  m» 
ber,  available  for  almost  any  purpose.  I* 
)il  is  not  remarkably  rit*  in  genetai,_«o<«» 
1  some  parts  it  appears  tmt  fwtile.  'n*.'*" 
tives  of  Aneileom  are  veir  low  in  ""il*** 
and  their  moral  and  sodai  condition,  hk«  »> 
of  all  other  heathen  tribes,  is  such  thit  n  <» 
not  folly  be  brought  out  to  light    Ttay« 
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Mt  live  together,  like  tbe  Butem  PolyDwons, 
in  regular  Tillages.  In  langiimge,  in  color,  in 
I  a,od  caatonw,  in  religion,  in  almost 


tribes.  They  are  geoerollf  of  Boiall  Btature, 
wrj  dark,  uender,  add  lackii^  in  the  spirit 
•nd  eftcrg;  which  characterize  adjacent  tribes ; 
yet  there  are  some  fine-lookin;;  people  amoog 
dMm,  and  the  ineat«l  capabilities  of  many  of 
Ihem  are  of  a  very  ^lir  order.  They  arc  not 
<kstitate  of  io^Buity,  as  appears  from  their 
omameats,  their  war  veapims,  tfaeir  phnbir 
tiODS,  &e.  War  was  very  frequent  amoQ? 
titem  before  the  tatrodnctioD  of  the  Gospel. 
lUaoiiibalisin  is  fonnd  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
New  Hebrides  groap.  One  of  the  most  re- 
rolting  praotices  found  on  Aneiteam,  and  one 
whi^  appeon  to  be  conBned  to  this  island,  is 
the  straD|;UDg  of  widows.  Till  rery  lately, 
•a  old  woman  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  on  the 
jalsind.  Even  since  the  English  missionaries 
bare  been  located  there,  as  nian;  as  11  widows 
have  been  kaown  to  be  strangled  within  a  ain- 
gie  year.  The  monstrous  deed  is  done  by  the 
brother  of  the  woman,  if  she  have  a  brother, 
and  when  that  is  not  the  case,  by  some  other 
relative  or  friend.  The  idea  of  tne  people  is, 
that  the  son)  of  the  wife  shoaM  accomnti^ 
that  of  her  huabund  to  the  other  world.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
novinj:  this  practice,  has  all  along  arisen  &om 
the  widows  thcmselvee.  What  an  aniazing 
liotd  most  their  religious  belieS  have  npon  theii 
minds  I  Here  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  in 
sUncts  of  onr  oatnre — the  lore  of  life,  iairly 
overmatched  by  it  Something,  however, 
to  be  attributed  to  other  than  religions  inf 
ttiues.  It  would  be  considered  disgraceful  not 
only  to  the  party  haaelf,  but  to  the  whole 
family  to  which  she  belongs,  were  she  to  con- 
linofi  to  live.  How  potent  is  poblic  opinion 
even  among  savage^]  Of  late  years,  this  inhn- 
man  practice  has  received  an  extensive  check, 
and,  oa  the  last  heathen  district  has  abandoned 
idolatry  and  bcsongbt  the  aid  of  missionary 
tCACbers,  it  may  now  bo  sud,  to  have  almost 
ceased  to  eiist.  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
iHU  be  seea  that  the  people  of  Aueitenm  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state  of  existence.  They  be- 
lieve in  gods  many  and  lords  manv.  They 
have  gods  of  the  sea  and  gods  of  the  bush  ; 
and  among  themselves  are  men  who  pretend 
to  have,  and  are  believed  to  have,  power  — 

diseases,  over  the  sea,  the  winds,  Ihonder, , 

kc.  They  make  a  diSerenoe  between  the 
future  abode  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; 
but  their  hell  lacks,  and  their  beavai  abonnda 
with  such  sensual  gratifications  as  they  most 
prize  on  earth.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
island  was  much  visited  prior  to  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  That  important  event 
took  place  in  March,  1841.  On  the  20th  of 
that  month,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
by  th^  zeaioos  agents,  succeeded  in  obtainii^ 


a  footing,  and  introdneing  Christian  tcMbeM. 
This  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  TIffi 
people  were  in  a  state  of  pare  barbwtBm,; 
they  were  shy  and  saspioions  of  the  missaoo- 
aries,  and  the  missioaarias  had  no  confidence 
in  them.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  an  individual, 
himself  a  savage,  and  chief  of  a  neighboriof 
island,  that  communication  was  held  with  tM 
natives,  and  they  were  indnoed  to  receive  the 
teacliers.  The  names  of  these  teachuv,  whv 
began  the  work  of  evangelisation,  were  Tavita 
(David)  and  Paalieve.  They  were  natives  of 
the  islnnd  of  Savati,  Somoan  groap.  Daring 
the  early  years  oF  the  mia^on,  no  visible  iak- 
preaaiMi  was  made.  The  teachers  passed 
throogh  great  hardships  and  difficulties.  OtM 
of  them,  with  his  wife,  died,  after  a  short 
irse  of  service.  The  mission  was  lastained 
,  a  reinforcement  from  Tanna.aent  by  Uesem. 
Turner  and  Nisbet,  of  the  London  Missiona^ 
Society,  who  were  on  the  island  at  the  timtt. 
Apolo  (Apoiios.)  and  Simeono,  (Simeon,) 
who  were  tnns  introduced,  labored  uaefblly  on 
the  island  for  several  years.  It  was  not  tiM 
1845,  that  any  visible  snccesa  was  obtataed. 
In  April  of  that  year  the  island  was  visiieii 
The  teachers  had  sufieied  severely  from  sosKi- 
ty  of  food,  freqnent  attacks  of  illness,  the  nn- 
kindncss  of  the  natives,  Ac.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  snstained  ander  all  their  trials,  and 
enabled  not  only  to  keep  their  ground,  bid  to 
make  a  little  advancement  A  few  of  the  na- 
tives had  attended  for  some  time  oa  their  in- 
atmctions,  and  one  man  had  decidedly  attadiad 
himself  to  them,  and  had  acted  towards  then 
with  great  kindneaa.  Up  to  this  time,  only 
one  station  hod  been  ocoapied,  vis.,  Ipc^,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  Now,  opa- 
ratiOBS  were  commenced  at  another  part. 
Two  teachers  were  placed  at  Aniligaohat, 
where,  is  the  principal  harlwr.  After  this 
:t,  the  prospects  of  the  mission  were  agais 
overcast,  and  when  the  island  was  visited  ia 
184fi,  about  twelve  months  after,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  The 
teachers  had,  from  various  canses,  suSered  so 
severely,  and  their  labois  had  been  so  nnpro- 
dttctive,  that  they  were  (greatly  discoaragod, 
and  ww\3  ready  to  give  np  in  despair.  Two  of 
them,  however,  were  induced  to  stay,  and  thoB 
the  door  was  kept  open  till  it  was  posrible  to 
locate  English  missionaries.  In  Jnly,  1848, 
the  Rev.  John  Qeddie  and  a  catechist  from 
Nova  Scotia,  N.  A.,  and  the  Rev,  Thomu 
Powell,  from  Samoa,  were  placed  on  the 
island.  Aniligonhat  vras  thought  the  mat 
eligible  place  at  which  to  commence  thrir 
labors,  and  th^f  accordingly  settled  there. 
Difficulties  and  trials,  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  encountered  by  the  teachws,  -woe 
experienced  by  the  missionariea,  and  a  consid- 
erable time  passed  before  any  marked  impres- 
sion was  mode.  In  July,  1849,  the  mission 
was  visited,  and  slight  Bymptoms  of  an  iitt- 
proved  state  of  things  had  begnn  to  appear. 
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A  small  plastered  chnpd  had  been  erected, 
and  a  plastered  dwelliDg-honae.  Serrices  were 
beiog  r^nlati;  coodncted  bj  the  teachers  iu 
tlie  native  language,  aod,  thoagh  the  attend- 
ance OD  tliese  was  both  amail  and  irregular, 
yet  a  little  ptognes  was  being  made.  Five  or 
ffix  iadividoals  had  b^an  Ui  exhibit  symptoms 
<tf  an  awakeaing  interest  in  the  truths  of  reli- 
ffiOD.  The  nignt  was  passed  ;  the  morning 
nod  dawnei  New  tronbiee,  however,  awaited 
tiie  mission  ;  circnmataiices  led  to  the  sepora- 
tjon  from  it  of  the  catechist,  and  Mr.  Powell 
retoraed  to  Samoa.  Thna,  Mr.  tieddie  was 
left  to  straggle,  sir^ld-haaded,  with  the  great 
uid  formidable  dimcolties  throngh  which  the 
mission  was  destined  to  pass.  It  is  foand,  in 
the  history  of  missions,  that  the  most  severe 
trials  do  not  generally  occur  till  the  Gospel 
b^ns  to  take  effect  So  long  as  all  remains 
in  the  stillnes  of  spiritaal  death,  the  mission- 
ary is  ^neraily  permitted  to  canr  on  his 
work  with  comparatively  little  molestation ; 
bnt  when  the  power  of  divioe  trath  b^ins  to 
be  felt  on  the  heart,  and  decided  symptoms  of 
«i>iritual  life  show  Uiemselves,  then  it  is  fonnd 
Uat  theJjOrd  of  missions  did  not  say  in  yain, 
"  Sappose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on 
the  eiuth  1  I  tell  yon,  nay  ;  bnt  rather  divi- 
Ron."  It  was  tbos  with  the  Aneitenm  mis- 
noD.  Hie  opposition  eoconntered  in  its  early 
jean  was  trifling,  compared  with  what  it  hod 
to  pass  ttuvDgh  after  the  trnth  of  God  actually 
took  hold  of  the  hearta  of  men.  When  that 
was  the  case,  parlies  among  the  heathen,  gen- 
erijly  official  characters,  whose  craft  was  in 
danger,  and  other  parties  also  besides  the  na- 
tives, whose  proceedings  and  pnrsuils  were 
incidentally  interfered  with  b;^  the  new  reli- 
gion, were  greatly  enraged  against  the  faithfiil 
misdonary  and  his  adherents ;  and  many  and 
formidable  were  the  combinations  entered 
into,  and  the  attempts  made,  to  rid  themselves 
altogether  of  his  unwelcome  presence.  In 
one  instance,  the  infatoated  heathen  vented 
their  rage  on  one  of  their  own  coantrymen. 
They  entrapped  and  killed  a  young  man, 
oamed  Waievai.  ITma,  martyr  blood  has 
flowed  on  Aneitenm.  The  mission  property 
and  lives  of  the  mission  family  were  eerioosly 
endangered  by  incendiarism.  On  this  subject, 
Hr.  Geddie  says  :  "  We  often  look  back  on 
those  days  of  trial  with  trembling  and  with 
thankfalness  to  God.  Hiis  hostilit;  to  the 
mission  seemed  to  have  reached  its  crisis  In 
1651,  when  an  attempt  was  made  on  my  own 
life  and  that  of  m^  family,  by  setting  fire  to 
my  hoose  at  midDight ;  b^t  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  was  stretched  out  for  onr  protection,  and 
no  harm  was  permitted  to  befall  us.  The  ex- 
citement which  that  act  caused  among  the 
Christian  party  was  very  great,  and  it  required 
all  the  inSuence  that  I  possessed  among  them 
to  control  it.  The  enemies  of  the  cause  of 
God  were  then  convinced  that  the  truth  had 
taken  a  stronger  hold  of  the  hearta  of  the  na- 


tives than  the;  bad  expected,  and  if  the;  » 
posed  it  by  violent  means,  it  mast  be  at  tber 
peril.     The  last  exciting  event  occnrred  ili 


an  attack  on  the  people  of  a  Ohristiiu  villtge 
The  Christian  party  from  oU  parte  of  th«  bb^ 
assembled  at  uie  hostile  district,  with  a  lier 
to  reason  with  the  heathen  and  wani  tbn. 
The  meditated  attack  was  abandoned,  uidi9 
iceably  to  thar  hcan 
been  permitted  to  hbn 
without  intermption  or  harm." 

The  truths  of  the  Goniel  first  took  dedded 
hold  on  a  few  iodividaaB  In  the  immedlalt 
tighborhood  of  the  missionary.  AmoDg'tlMa 
ere  five  or  six  men  adapted  to  be  neeTiil  Is 
their  countrymen.  These  were  emptoyed  bf 
the  missionary  to  assist  in  dtffiising  tlu  Intii 
of  the  Gospel  in  such  ways  aa  Ihcj  woe  »bit 
In  the  warmth  and  seal  of  their  Gret  krre  Hq 
went  forth  to  beseech  their  feUow-couDliyiDa 
to  tarn  from  the  vanities  and  abomiimtioiii  d 
pi^^n  idolatry  and  embrace  the  pure  sod  holj 
reli^OQ  of  the  Bible.  Astonishing  resaltt  !a- 
lowed  thdr  labors  in  connection  with  thoieirf 
the  missionaty.  A  spirit  of  inqnirv  wu  wn- 
kened,  large  nnmbers  abandoned  heatbeaiwi 
and  embraced  Christiani^,  and  a  goodly  man- 
ber  there  is  reason  to  believe  becune  imom 
inirers  after  salvation.  Heathen  w«^ 
1  heathen  practjcea  were  eileaaiely  slu 
led,  and  a  series  of  changes  cenuDaied 
which  have  already  led  to  the  most  benefiotl 
results,  and  promise  to  continue  till  even  w- 
tige  of  heathenism  be  swept  away,  and  tun- 
ligion  of  Jesus  fill  the  island  with  ite  m 
bhaaed  fruits.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Mnnay  «• 
Eev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  of  the  LondoD  M» 
sionary  Society,  visited  the  idacd  io  J>W 
1852,  and  agam  in  company  with  Ber.  W. 
Gill,  inDecemberofthesameyMr.  MrMB- 
ray  had  several  times  visited  it  beftn,  w 
knew  it  aa  it  was  while  the  reign  of  l«»tk» 
unbroken.    He  had  it  before  bis  iiu» 

..i  under  thot  reign,  and  tho^h  he  m 

heard  something  of  a  change  being  in  pregiW 
his  expectations  were  not  highly  raised.  W 
the  reader  judge  of  the  gratefal  sniprise,  •k»j 
approaching  the  shim;,  instead  of  a  crort 
of  naked,  wondering,  nide,  snspioioiB  *™*5 
with  long  hair  and  painted  bodies,  sodwiiiM 


with  clnbs,  speara,  and  other  wei^ooa,  be  f"*" 
a  company  of  quiet,  orderly  people.  »"  """^ 
or  less  clothed,  with  confiding,  aflktioo^ 
countenances,  long  hair,  and  other  narks* 
heathenism  almost  entirely  gone,  aoa  no'  * 
weapon  of  war  to  be  seen— «fi  pressing  forw4 
each  eager  to  be  fwemost  in  giving  ^^ 
cordial  welcome.  The  visiters  did  not  iK«» 
be  told  that  a  mighty  change  was  in  pogi»< 
and  all  they  saw  and  heard  during  l""  ™ 
in  the  island  tended  to  conerai  that  Saim- 
sions.  A  large  number,  pw'"*'!^  *°3 
the  popolaiion  of  Ibe  island,  ban  em hfM«. 
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ChriatiaDity.  The  services  and  schools  were 
being  uttcuded  bj  large  nnmbero  ;  many  bad 
learned  (o  read,  aod  Dondreds  were  striving 
-with  the  Qtmost  diligence  to  do  so.  A  moral 
change,  moreover,  waa  in  progress,  eorrespond- 
iDg  to  the  great  eiteraal  one  that  was  everj- 
vhere  visible.  A  couaiderable  onmbcr  wer« 
profesaedly  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  Bonis, 
and  some  among  them  had,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  missionaries,  really  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  Mr.  Ueddie  was  waiting 
the  arrivui  of  the  John  Willianis,  that  he  might 
constitote  a  Christian  charch.  Accordingly 
it  was  the  high  privilege  of  the  deputation  to 
witness  the  baptism  of  11  of  the  natives  "'' 
Aneitenm  on  the  Sabbath  following,  and 
unite  nith  them  in  commemorating  the  Sa- 
viour's dying  love.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  hallowed  interest  It  was 
an  era  not  only  in  the  history  of  Aneitenm, 
bat  of  the  entire  groap  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  work  is  now  fairly  begun,  tiod  has  ou- 
mistabably  afBied  the  seal  of  his  approbation 
and  given  a  pledge  of  ultimate  and  complete 
snceras.  In  December,  1B52,  the  little  church 
bad  increased  to  the  number  of  24,  and  every 
thing   indicated    a    hcaltliy    and    advancing 

The  Rev.  John  In^lis,  a  missionary  from  the 
Eeformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  several  years  in  New-Zealand, 
had  joined  the  mission.  Mr.  Inglis  had  been 
about  six  months  on  the  island,  and  Mr.  Qed- 
die  and  he  were  most  harmoniously  and  zeal- 
ously prosecuting  their  inlerfsting  anddellght- 
fiil  work.  These  esteemed  brethren  are  con- 
templating great  things.  In  addition  to  plans 
now  in  operation,  tbey  are  about  to  commence 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  native  teach- 
ers to  assist  them  in  carrying  forward  and  ex- 
tending their  operations  in  Aneiteum,  and  also 
on  the  neighboring  islands.  This  is  to  be  at 
Ipeki,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Inglis.  Hr.  Ged- 
die  is  at  Aniliganbat ;  and  in  addition  to  bis 
other  dnties,  manages  the  printing  department. 
Thus  Aneiteum  is  folly  embraced,  and  if  the 
livts  and  health  of  the  devoted  and  excellent 
men  who  occnpy  it  are  continued,  we  may  an- 
ticipate the  happiest  results,  not  to  Aneiteum 
alone,  but  also  to  the  extensive  region  beyond. 
They  expect  a  reinforcement  from  their  re- 
Bpeetive  chnrcbes,  ere  a  great  while,  and  when 
that  arrives,  they  will,  Providence  permitting, 
extend  their  operations  to  the  neighboring 
islands.  Under  date  October  1,  1853,  Mr. 
Oeddie  writes  to  the  eStct,  that  the  charch 
erected  at  bis  station  alioat  15  months  pre- 
Tionaly,  and  in  dimensions  62  feet  by  25,  was 
found  qnitetoo  small,  and  an  enlargement  was 
contemplated  to  be  made  in  the  conrse  of  a 
few  mouths.  A  mission  boose  of  stone,  56  by 
19,  with  a  room  attached  to  the  rear  19  by  13, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  temporary 
and  incommodioas  building.  Tbe  attendance 
at  both  atatioDB  is  on  the  incnaae,  and  the 


hearts  of  the  missionaries  are  cheered  with  Uie 

most  attractive  prospects. 

Tbe  home  churches  are  earnestly  at  work  io 
their  cfibrts  to  send  additional  laborer?,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know,  that  while  there  are  few 
found  to  respond  to  the  coll,  "  Who  will  go 
for  us  ?"  there  has  never  yet  been  found  any 
difEcolty  to  defray  most  liberally  all  necewary 
expenditure.  Besides  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  missionaries,  funds  to  a  large  amount  have 
l>een  raised  for  bouts  and  other  contingencies. 
Lost  year,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
year,  tbe  A«e-will  offerings  of  the  church  in 
Nova  Bcotio,  in  clothing  and  other  supplies,  ad- 
ditional to  the  necessarv  expenditure,  umounted 
to  £400,  a  sum  more  tiion  equal  to  the  salary 
of  two  missionaries.  The  Bynod,  at  its  recent 
meeting,  instructed  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  secure,  if  possible,  the  services  of  two 
additional  missionaries,  besides  the  present 
candidato  for  the  same  field  now  engaged  in 
preparatorr  study.  Should  their  efiorta  be 
snccessfal  m  procuring  this  large  accession  to 
the  mission  staff,  the  island  of  Aneiteum  will 
soon  become  the  centre  of  a  very  widely  ex- 
tended scene  of  missionai?  effort.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  tbe  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland,  whose  zealous  agent,  Mr.  Inglis, 
lias  within  so  short  a  period  exercised  great 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  pronwcts  of 
the  mission,  will  soon  secure  a  similar  reiD- 
forcement  The  churches  in  Sydney,  Kew 
South  Wales,  have  raised  £2,000  for  the  pei^ 
manent  support  of  two  missionaries  on  tbe 
same  group ;  and  as  there  are  peculiar  facili- 
ties of  communication  between  Australia  and 
the  New  Hebrides,  the  amount  of  effective  aid 
from  that  proeperoua  colony  is  capable  of  great 
extension. — Bbv,  J.  Bathe,  cfFiOou,  N.  S. 

vnw  0?  WEStBBH  FOLVHISU. 


Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  theeo 
islands,  sevenl  years  frequently  eiapee  between 
tbe  commnnications  received  from  them,  and 
hence  the  returns  must  be  very  imperfect. 

WssLBTUf  MissioifABT  SociEtT,— The  miB- 
_.)ns  of  the  Wesleyana  in  the  South  Seas  are 
utuated  in  the  Frifadiy  hlatidi  and  neighbor- 
ing gronps,  aod  also  in  the  Fetjee  Ulanat ;  the 
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fonaei  miagioo  was  began  in  182!,  and  ^k 
latter  in  1835. 

Frierully  Jn/andi. — The  Friendly  or  Twiga 
Islands  are  Bitaat«d  in  the  Tacific  oetwcen  lat. 
18°  and  2fto  S„  and  long.  1130  and  116^  W. 
They  consist  of  three  wparale  gronpe,  which 
are  Mid  to  contain  ntorc  than  150  islands. 
Fifteen  of  them  riee  to  a  considerable  height, 
thirty-five  are  moderately  eWated,  and  the 
rest  are  low.  The  most  Bontheni  groap,  the 
Tongalaboo  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Tasman 
in  1643.  Tonga,  the  largest  of  them  is  about  20 
miles  long  and  12  wide,  in  its  broadest  part 
The  highest  part  of  Tonga,  the  little  raonnt  of 
Niikaalofa,on  which  acbapcl  stands,  rises  about 
60  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlte  aarface  of  the 
island  generally  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  central  groap,  called 
the  JHobai  Islands,  is  compKcd  of  a  consider- 
able nanibcr  of  small  islands,  llie  moat  popu- 
lous of  them  is  Lcfnka,  about  8  or  9  miles'long 
.  and  4  broad.  These  islands  are  very  fwtile. 
The  most  northern  group  is  formed  by  the 
Havau  Islands,  which  arc  somewhat  larger  and 
higher  than  the  Habai  Idands.  The  island 
of  Vavan,  which  is  a  fine  island,  is  about 
miles  in  circamference ;  its  Enrface  is  noeren, 
and,  on  the  northern  side,  rises  to  a  conMder- 
able  elevation. 

The  climate  of  the  Friendly  Islands  is  hnmid, 
and  the  heat  rather  oppressive,  risiiig  frequents 
If  to  98°  in  the  shade.  Hach  rain  falls  pe- 
riodically. The  trade-winds  are  not  constaut, 
and  westerly  winds  oceasionally  blow  in  every 
season,  which,  from  their  vanable  character', 
have  obtained  from  the  natives  the  name  of 
"  foolish  winds." 

These  islands  are  remarkable  for  their  ftr- 
tility,  and  the  variety  of  tbeit  vegetable  pro- 
dnctions.  Ewa  is  so  frnitfnl  as  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Rranary  of  "  Tongataboo."  The 
island  of  Tongataboo,  which  is  nearly  a  dead 
kfel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hillocliB,  30 


the  other  coral  islands.  The  Friendly  Islands 
abound  in  tropical  fruits  and  productions. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  belong  to  the 
some  general  stock,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
other  South  Sea  Islands,  already  described. 
The  population  is  estimated  by  misuonaries 
at  about  50,000, 

Their  pditieai  constitulion  is  deqwtism,  eap- 
ported  by  a  hereditary  arigtocrocy.  In  one 
view,  however,  the  government  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  family  compact ;  for  the 
persons  holding  officea  ana  ^tles  address  one 
another  by  the  names  of  father,  son,  ancle,  and 
grandfather,  without  any  reference  to  kindred. ; 
Tlieir  ranks  are,  king,  ekiefi,  maldtooles,  tooat, 
and  tamaioeiki*,  or  slaTes.  The  matabooles 
rank  next  to  tbo  chiefs,  and  are  a  sort  of  siin- 
taters.  lliey  are  always  looked  up  to  as  men 
of  experience,  and  superior  information.  The 
Bens  and  l»i>theis  of  matabooles  aesist  at  pnb- 


lie  ceremonies,  nnder  the  direction  of  tLe  mate- 
booles.  The  matabooles  attend  to  the  good 
order  of  society,  and  look  to  Ibe  morals  of  tbe 
younger  chiefs,  who  are  apt  to  ran  into  ^- 
cesses,  and  t^press  ibe  lower  orders.  Thej 
are  much  respected  by  all  classes.  The  com- 
monalty are  called  Tooas. 

The  present  king  of  these  islands  is  an  ex- 
emplary Christian,  and  a  preacher  of  tbe  Gi» 
pel  I'he  inhabitants  v%  in  a  tranaitioti  state. 
A  new  order  of  Uiings  is  springing  up.  Ckb 
arbitration,  which  fonnerly  prevailed,  haa  beea 
laid  aside ;  a  code  <^  laws  has  been  framed ; 
governors  are  appointed  to  the  difiereot  gronpi, 
tmd  coarts  of  justice  institoted. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity 
into  the  Friendly  islands  was  made  in  tbe  year 
1791,  when   Captain  Wilson  of  the   -  lioff;'' 
left  ten  mechanics  at  Hihifo,  a  town  on  Tm- 
gataboo,  in  the  capacity  of  missionaries-  iSta 
having  redded  together  scane  time,  they  seji*- 
rated,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  bdng  more  exteo- 
sively  useful.    The  chief  under  wboee  protee- 
tion  they  resided,  was  murdered  by  bis  on 
brother,  and  the  island  involved  in  a  sangn- 
nary  and  desolating  war.    Three  of  them  wen 
murdered  by  the  natives;    the  othen  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  rocks  and 
dens  of  the   island.     They  were  plondorcd  of 
their  property,  stripped  of  tbeir  clothing,  and 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of   insuIL     When 
the  striie  terminated,  the  missionaries  endea- 
vored to  support  themselves  by  hard  latwr. 
The  natives,  however,  having    stoloi    evor 
thing  they  possessed,  it  was  with  great  difr 
culty  they  succeeded  in  constnicting  a  f<»^ 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  thievid  uk- 
habitants  brought  the  articles  they  bod  sUdat, 
in  order  to  have  them  mannfactcred  into  aoae 
other  form  tbat  pleased  them  bettor.    In  1800 
an  Engiish  ship  arrived  among  the  islands,  tha 
iptain  of  which  ofiered  the  distressed  misEiait- 
'jes  a  passage  to  New  South  Wales ;  and 
icy  being  ntterly  destitute,  and  having  but 
:lle  prospect  of  usefnlneai  among  the  natives, 
gladly  accepted  the  propoad.     For  20  years 
after  this,  no  missionaries  visited  these  isuuda. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  of  the  Wesieyaa 
Missionary  8ocic^,  arrived  at  Tongataboo  U 
August,  1622.    Ho  was  kindly  received  by  the 
people,  and  for  a  time  well  tr^ted.     like  his 
iredeceeaors,  however,  he  ezpoienced  bnt  tit- 
le encouragement    Tbe  natives  received  \xm 
as  the  harbincer  of  soldiers  who  would  shortly 
ae  to  kill  uiem,  and  seiEe  thar  island ;   and 
isequeutly  treated  him  with  sospicioD.    Ih 
1823  he  was  o^iged  to  remove  to  tbe  colony 
of  New  Sonth  Wuee,  on  account  of  domestic 
drcomstancts.  In  1826,thcBcv.  Hemis.  J<^ 
Thomas  and  John  Hntehiin»  were  appointed 
to  Tong^boo,  where  they  arrived  in  June, 
1826,     They  fised  their  re^dence  at  Hihifo, 
where  they  erected  a  aofafflantial  dwelling- 
hoose,  and  oonmenced  the  study  of  tiie  hm- 
guageaad  the  instrodioD  of  the  people.  Tbe^ 
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abo  met  with  gnat  of^MeitioQ  and  with  littie 


airlTitl  uf  B«v-  Nathaniel  Tamer,  Rev. 
liam  Crtm,  and  Mr.  Weiss,  Thej  found  at 
Naknalofu,  oue  of  the  chief  tonne  of  tbe 
island,  tvro  native  teachers  from  TiLhiti,  who 
had  been  Bome  time  emplc^^  in  that  lo<^itj, 
preaclunr  to  the  people  m  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage. Tfaej  had  erected  a  chape!,  and  240 
persons  attended  their  teaching. 

In  Janoary,  1830,  Mr.  Thomas  proceeded 
to  Lifuka,  the  chief  of  the  Hab&i  lalandB.  On 
hia  arrival  he  found  tliat  the  king  Taufaahau 
had  renonnced  idolaCiy,  and  acknowledged  Je- 
hovah as  tlie  true  Ood,  and  that  tbe  bonses 
that  were  formerly  held  sacred  were  used  as 
common  dwellings.  The  chief  had  visited 
Tonga  a  few  months  before,  and  on  his  return 
be  waa  accompanied  bj  a  jonng  man  and  his 
irifc,  who  had  been  bapti^,  as  teachers.  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  Mr.  Thomas  began  to 
preach  to  tbe  natives.  He  also  opened  schoole 
both  for  males  and  females,  which  were  well 
attended,  chieBy  by  adults.  They  were  (aught 
[mncipally  by  the  natives  thona^ves.  Sacb 
as  had  learned  a  little  taught  othera  what  they 
knew.  'Ilie  king  and  others  of  the  chiefs  at- 
tended, and  stood  np  in  the  same  ring  with 
their  people,  to  be  catechized  every  morning. 

Hr.  Thomas,  after  being  some  months  in  the 
Habai  Islands,  baptized  a  nomber  of  the  na- 
tives, among  nhom  was  I'anfaaban,  the  king. 
He  and  his  neople  erected  a  large  building  for 
pnblic  worship,  which  was  usually  attend^  by 
^reat  numbers  of  the  natives,  there  being  gen- 
erally from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons present  The  king  was  ver^  Ecalons  in 
bringing  over  the  people  from  idolatry,  and 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  ser- 
Tants,  might  now  be  seen  renouncing  the  wor- 
ebtp  of  idols,  and  turning  to  the  true  Ood. 
Among  others  was  Tamaha,  a  female  chief  of 
tbe  highest  rank,  who  bad  been  r^arded  as  a 
deity,  and  was  one  of  tbe  pillars  of  the  popu- 
lar snperstition— 3f«tA.  Mag.  1832,  p.  144 
Miss.  Not.  Vol.  yn.,  p.  513, 

Idolalryalso  received  a  heavy  blow  in  tbe 
island  ot  Vavan.  Three  years  before,  Finau 
the  king  appeared  anxious  for  a  missionary, 
but  afterwaras  he  acted  the  part  of  a  perse- 
cntor,  and  was  mad  oo  his  idols.  Tbe  king  of 
the  Habai  Islands,  and  some  of  his  people 
had,  however,  gfane  on  a  visit  to  Vavan,  wiA 
24  cauots.  and  the  miesionarieB  wrote  a  friend- 
ly letter  to  Finao.  The  king  of  Habai 
horted  him  to  tnm  to  Ood,  and  pot  away  his 
lying  spirits,  and  he  at  length  yielded,  saying, 
"  Well,  I  will ;  and  I  will  spend  the  Sabbath 
with  yon,  in  wotahiping  yoor  Ood."  He  then 
gave  orders  to  his  servants  to  worship  Jeho- 
vah, and  to  set  on  fire  tbe  houfies  of  the  idols. 
These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  Some  of 
the  hooses  of  the  idob  were  taken  by  the 
people  for  their  own  use ;  others,  to  tha  mim- 


ber  of  16,  were  burnt  to  the  (froand,  and  thdr ' 

gods  in  them.  Some,  however,  were  mnch 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings ;  but  a  thousand 
people  at  least,  it  was  supposed,  joined  with 
the  king  in  renouncing  idoiatry.  They  showed 
great  eaeemeas  to  hear  abont  the  newreli^ 
gion.  The  Habai  people  had  no  r<st  from 
them  day  nor  night  When  they  had  done 
with  one  company  another  would  come  for  in- 
stmctioii,  and  thus  they  were  k^  constantly 

In  March,  1831,  Hesste.  Nathaniel  I'urner, 
J.  Watkin,  and  W.  Wood,  three  new  mirdoD- 
aries,  arrived  at  Kaknalofa,  in  Tongataboo, 
^e  last  of  whom  was  a  printer.  Hitherto  the 
mifflionaries  bad  had  great  trouble  in  writing 
ont  books  for  the  natives  ;  but  new  a  pres 
was  established,  at  which  wore  printed  iMge 
editions  of  several  school-books,  select  passages 
of  Scriptnre,  hymn-bool^  catechisms,  and 
other  Bsefal  works.  The  people  were  greatly 
delighted,  and  not  a  little  surprised  when  th^ 
first  saw  the  press  in  operation.  Thooiands  of 
these  litUe  books  were  in  a  short  time  cirau- 
lated,  and  were  read  by  them  with  great  inte- 
rest The  desire  for  books  was  very  great, 
and  the  miBsioiwriea,  availing  themselves  of 
this,  did  not  think  it  advisubte  to  give  them 
generally  gratuitoosly.  But  the  people  were 
BO  poor  that  manj*  found  it  difficult  to  purchase 
them.  The  missiooariee  were  greatly  assisted 
by  a  host  of  native  helpers,  not  only  t(«chcrB 
of  schools  but  class-leaders,  exhorters,  and  even 
local  preachers.  The  overthrow  of  idwatry 
and  the  reception  of  Christianity  in  the  various 
islands  was  in  fact  effected  very  much  tbrongh 
the  instrumentality  of  the  natives  themselves. 
In  tbe  Bohoots  were  some  thousands  of  scholars, 
of  whom  a  large  portion  were  adults,  and 
about  one-half  females.  Several  hundreds  of 
the  natives,  both  male  and  female,  were  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  among  whom  were  some 
of  tbe  most  inflaential  of  the  chielh,  and  their 
wives.  Many  of  the  females,  besides  learning 
to  read,  w^e  taaght  to  sew  by  the  wives  of 
the  missionaries,  and  it  was  traly  sarpri^ngta 
see  tbe  rapidity  with  which  they  acquired  this 
useful  art,  and  the  neatneffl  of  their  work. 
There  waa  a  great  desire  among  them  to  adopt 
the  style  of  dress  worn  by  English  women. 
I'be  religious  instmcticm  communicated  by 
the  natives  contrilmted  effientially  to  tbe  over- 
throw of  idolatry,  not  only  in  their  own  and 
neighboring  i^ands,  bat  even  in  islands  at  a 

Ct  distance.  One  day  the  missionaries  in 
an  obsovcd  three  canoes  approaching  tbe 
shore,  which  proved  to  be  from  the  island  of 
Nina-Fo«a,  800  miles  distant,  where  no  mi»- 
siffnariee  had  ever  visited.  Some  of  the  Va- 
van converts,  however,  bad  been  tbcre,  and 
finch  was  the  effect  of  their  statements  that  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  had  cast  away  their 
idols.  One  of  their  visitors  they  had  detained 
to  afford  them  farther  iostmction. 
In  July,  1834,  a  powerfid  religtODs  num 


tie 

ment  began  in  VaTWi,  which  qnickly  eitended 
to  the  wnole  of  the  Habai  Islands,  and  after- 
nards,  thoagh  in  a  lees  degree,  to  the  Tongv 

Soup.  ThoMands  of  the  natives  had  before 
en  nominal];  Ghrigtians ;  yet,  the  uanber 
who  gave  evidence  of  tnie  conversion  was  not 
considerable.  Now,  hnndreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  including  some  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  might  be  seen  in  deep  distress,  weeping 
aloud  and  crjing  to  God  for  mercy.  Often  as 
30OQ  as  tiie  servioe  commenced,  the  cries  of 
the  people  began.  Many  trembled  as  if  they 
were  abont  to  be  jndged  at  the  bar  of  Qod. 
For  a  time,  the  people  laid  aside  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  gave  themselves  np  entirely  to 
religiotis  exercises.  The  miffiionaries  went 
ftboat  among  them,  imparting  instruction,  and 
pointing  them  to  Christ,  and  many  of  them 
soon  fbnnd  peace  in  believing.  The  work  was 
not  confined  merely  to  the  principal  islands, 
bat  spread,  like  fire  among  stubble,  throngh 
the  whole  of  them.  In  a  short  time,  every 
island  had  caught  the  flame :  eve^where  the 
people  were  earnestly  seeking  the  Lord,  or  re- 

{ Dicing  becanse  they  had  found  him.  This  re- 
igiODs  movement  was  followed  by  a  remark- 
able reformation  of  manners.  Among  other 
eiug,  polygamy  was  now  abandoned  ;  muriage 
became  general ;  and  they  were  more  decent 
and  modest  in  their  apparel,  many  of  them 
dressing  in  the  English  style.  They  set  a  high 
valne  on  the  means  of  grace.  They  kept  we 
Babbath  with  remarkable,  strictn^,  resting 
from  labor ;  and  employing  the  whole  day  in 
the  public  and  private  exercises  of  religion. 
They  also  maintained  morning  and  evening 
worship  every  day.  In  their  prayers  there  was 
an  aflectionate  simplicity.  Their  former  hatred 
of  each  other  was  now  exchanged  for  love. 
The  missionaries  had  great  pleasure  in  laboring 
among  a  people  bo  affectionate  in  their  disposi- 
tions, BO  attentive  to  their  instructions,  and  so 
tractable  in  their  manners.  To  assist  the  reader 
in  judging  of  the  character  of  the  work,  we 
shall  here  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  the  miseionaries  : 


lODO  boqIb  were  converted ;  not  now  from 
dnmb  idols  only,  but  from  the  power  of  Satan 
nnto  God.  For  a  week  or  two  we  were  not 
able  to  hold  the  schools,  bat  had  prayer  meet- 
inf58  HI  limes  a  day.  V/e  could  not  speak  five 
mmutcs  before  all  were  in  tears,  and  nnmbeis 
prostrated  before  the  Lord,  absorbed  in  deep 
concern  about  salvation.  PrequMitly  their 
words  mere, '  Praise  the  Lord  I  I  never  knew 
Jesos  ontll  now,  now  I  do  know  him,  he  has 
taken  away  all  my  sins;  I  love  Jesos  l^Jaiie.' 
Some  were  so  filled  with  pj  that  they  could 
not  contain  themselves,  but  cried  out  for '  hearts 
to  praise  the  Lord.'  This  has  not  been  like  the 
dew  descending  upon  the  tender  herb,  bat  as 
the  spring-tide,  or  as  the  overflowing  of  f 
■nighty  nver;  all  the  mounds  of  sin  nave  I 


Bwept  away ;  the  Lord  has  bowed  the  vMt 
island  to  his  sway.  We  have  to  bold  two 
prayer  meetings  daily.  We  have  ascerlua^ 
that  the  total  nomber  in  society,  is  3066 :  ud 
the  nomlxr  converted,  for  the  mc«t  part^nib- 
in  the  past  six  weeks,  is  2262." 

"  In  the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  d(  tbt 
Habai  Islands,  "  we  repaired  to  the  hunse  of 
prayer  as  Boonasit  was  light  TheLordnodc 
'the  placeof  his  feet  glorious,' theetontlieiiW 
began  to  tremble,  thoe  was  a  mighty  skluig 
among  the  dry  bones.  As  soon  as  snrice  be- 
gan, the  cries  of  the  people  commenced— iliil 
a  solemn  but  joyful  sight  to  behold!  ODetitwi- 
and  or  more  individcals  bowed  before  tbc  Lord, 
weeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesos,  and  pravtuf  It 
agony  of  son!  I  I  never  saw  such  distna 
never  heard  Buch  cries  for  mercy,  or  eteh  too- 
feasions  of  ^n  before  These  things  ikit  loi- 
versal,  from  the  greatest  chiefs  in  the  liod  (a 
the  meanest  individoals,  and  of  both  9eit&  (U 
and  young.  The  Lord  heard  the  sighlog  of  il* 
prisoners,  he  bound  np  many  a  bn^ei^-bnivd 
sinner  in  that  meeting,  and  proclaimed  libon 
to  many  a  captive.  We  were  eogsged  oari; 
tiie  whole  day  in  this  blessed  work.  I  Ulcvded 
fonrserviccaand  witnessed  hundreds  of  pwioai 
BOnb  made  happy  by  a  sense  of  ibe  SitIkij 
love,  on  that  day  and  the  preceding  erenii?. 
We  have  not  yet  received  an  account  from  iB 
the  islands  of  those  who  have  oblaincd  peiK 
with  God  during  this  revival,  tint  from  Uient* 
ber  already  brought  in  by  the  leaden,  m  b* 
lieve  that  upwards  of  2000  were  convertfd  U 
God  in  the  course  of  a  forlnighl."— jWw.  i» 
tices.  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  149. 

Not  Uie  least  remorkuble  of  the  NuterU 
was  Taufaahau,  the  king  both  of  lie  Dibii 
ttndVavau  Islands,  and  who,  at  hisbap^ 
was  colled  Georgt.  while  his  queen  was  uinn 
Charlotte.  They  both  adorned  their  Cttisua 
profession,  and  were  trnly  zealous,  devMed  pa- 
sons.  They  both  met  classes  andsoperinleM* 
schools.  The  king  is  a  very  s*'*"'^°j7 
preacher,  and  never  songht  to  be  prefmw  w- 
tore  others,  but  went  wherever  be  Mfi  sat 
fblfllling  bis  appointments  with  the  giwtol 
cheerfuTncES.  Mr.  Tucker,  having  otie  diy  m 
the  course  of  conversation,  stated  his  vie«  J" 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  mentioned  IM 
emancipation  of  the  nt^oes  in  the  Vret  li- 
dies,  he  (King  George,)  said  Beverai  of  bisso- 
vonts  were  slaves,  having  been  given  lo  Im  W 
his  father  and  Other  chiefe ;  bat  thai  be  bMW 
liberate  them  that  very  day.  In  the  evMUl. 
he  accordingly  called  Ihem  all  logeller  eod  » 
them  at  liberty.  The  scene  wasveryaffifti^ 
He  told  them  of  the  many  evils  which  wW 

Eractised  among  them  diffing  Ihc  ^^  " 
eathenism,  and  spoke  of  the  love  snd  ^ 
of  Qod,  in  sending  the  Gospel  lo  them  "itiw 
ils  attendant  blrasings.  He  told  \btp>  W" 
much  he  loved  them,  and  then  said,  "  ^'^  "; 
no  longer  slaves :  you  are  your  o«n  ni«si»* 
and  may  go  and  reside  where  yoa  P«*« 
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The;  all  burst  into  leara  and  wnit  otoad ;  Uie 
king  himself  and  hia  oaeen  conld  not  re&aio 
from  tears.  Two  of  them  begged  to  be  allow- 
ecl  to  live  and  die  with  him ;  bnt  he  woald  not 
conaeot  to  their  remaiDJog  as  slaves.  "  If  jdd 
wish,"  said  he,  "  to  reside  a  little  longer  with 
OS,  well ;  if  YOQ  desire  to  go  and  dw^  in  auj 
other  ■  island,  just  please  youreelves." — Miss. 
JVo(.  Vol  Vm.  p.  315,  317,  320. 

The  miaaionai'ied  were  indebted  to  the  hing 
for  Iho  erection  of  a  very  iai^  chapel  in 
Habai.  It  was  110  feet  bv  45  inside,  and  was 
expected  to  bo  capable  of  holding  all  the  io- 
liabitaiUa  of  the  island.  It  woa  probably  the 
largest  and  most  ele^nt  bnilding  ever  erected 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  was  a  fine  monn- 
ineDt  of  the  zeal  and  good  taste  of  the  king. 
It  was  built  in  little  more  than  two  months, 
end  for  several  weeks  there  were  about  a  tboa- 
sand  people  engaged  in  the  work.  Most  of 
the  chiela  were  employed  in  pliutin;;  hafo  or 
cioet,  while  the  common  people  did  the  heavier 
work.  The  pillars  and  other  timber  osed  in 
the  frame  work  were  bronght  from  other 
islands.  The  labor  was  regularly  divided 
among  the  inhabitontB  of  the  whole  gronp, 
and  each  party  tried  to  exoel  the  others  m 
their  workmaiahip.  As  they  had  no  nails  the 
timbers  were  fastened  with  Kafa,  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nnt  husks,  and  dyed  black, 
red,  and  other  colors.  These  colors  they  in- 
terweave with  almost  mathematical  accuracy, 
which  makes  their  work  appear  to  great  nd- 
vantaaa  The  kinK  gave  several  beantifiillj 
carved  spears  vbiai  were  left  to  him  by  his 
predecessors,  and  had  often  been  used  in  war, 
to  be  converted  into  raits  for  the  commnnion- 
tabie,  and  two  beantifblly  carved  clubs,  which 
were  formerly  worshiped  as  gods,  were  now 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  palp)t-«tairs. 

At  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  the  natives 
aeeembled  in  great  nambers  from  all  the  islands, 
on  many  of  which  the  sick  and  aged  only  were 
left  On  this  occasion,  the  king  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  sermon  from  Solomon's  proyer 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  King  George 
is  one  of  nature's  noblemen  :  he  is  six  feet 
foar  inches  high,  well  made,  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  benevolent  conntenaoce. 

Commander  Wilka,  of  the  "  United  States' 
Eiploring  Eipedition,"  describee  his  late  ro- 
ceptioQ  by  the  Friendly  Islanders  in  terms  of 
great  intirest  He  says,  "  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  I  landed  at  Nnknalob  with  oil  the 
officers  that  coaid  be  spared  from  other  dnties. 
We  were  received  on  the  beach  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  and  were  at  o 
rounded  by  a  large  number  of  natives. 
impoesible  not  to  be  stmck  with  the  great 
difference  between  these  people  and  those  we 
had  left  in  New-Zealand ;  nothing  of  the  mo- 
rose and  savage  appearance,  so  remarkable 
there,  was  seen.  Here  all  wag  cheerfaloess 
and  gayety ;  all  appeared  well  fed,  and  well 
farmed,  with  fiiU  faces  and  mnscleB.  The  number 
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of  children  particular];  attracted  our  notice, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  New-Zealand 
gronp,  where  tnit  a  few  were  seen.  We  wait- 
ed some  minutes  for  King  George.  When  he 
made  his  appearance,  I  could  not  bnt  admire 
him  ;  he  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  ex- 
tremely well  proportioned  and  athletic;  bis 
limbs  are  ronndcd  and  full ;  his  features  regu- 
lar and  manly,  with  a  fine  open  counteaance, 
and  sensible  face ;  all  which  were  seen  to  tho 
greatest  advantage.  He  at  once  attracted  all 
eves ;  for,  on  approaching,  every  movement 
snowed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  command- 
ing those  about  him.  With  anomming  dig- 
"■ty  he  quietly  took  his  seat" 

King  Geo^e  is  now  about  fifty  years  old. 

e  was  converted  during  the  great  revival  in 
Tonga,  in  July  and  Angott,  1634.  He  sno- 
ceeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands  in 
1845.  He  has  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Lawrj 
says,  "  What  God  declares  to  be  wrong,  be 
causes  to  be  refroined  from,  or  pnnished  when 
done;  bnt  religion,  in  all  its  operations,  Jie 
leaves,  where  God  leaves  it,  between  God  and 
the  conscience." 

In  Fcbreary,  1835,  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  accom- 
panied by  some  Of  the  natives,  sailed  Irom 
Vavau  for  Niua-Tubo-tabn,  or  Keppel's  Island, 
about  170  miles  distant  After  toe  arrival  of 
Mr.  Tomer,  a  work  simdar  to  that  which  haid 
lately  occmrcd  in  the  Habai  and  Vavau 
Islands,  commenced  here.  Mr.  Turner  remain- 
ed on  Uic  island  between  three  and  four  months. 
He  baptized  G14  adults  and  200  children, 
united  the  former  into  a  Methodist  Society, 
and  married  240  persons,  while  in  the  schools 
there  were  557  scholars,  male  and  female,  old 
and  youn^.  He  now  left  them  under' the  care 
of  the  native  teachers.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  islands  of  Nina-Tubn-tabn 
and  Miuo-fo-ou,  baptized  778  adults  and  403 
children,  forming,  with  those  previously  bap- 
tized, the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

In  1836,  anxiliarj  Missionary  Societies  were 
formed  in  tlie  islands  of  Habai-  and  Yavaa. 
Great  numbers  of  the  natives  were  present  at 
the  meetings  for  their  formation,  and  their 
speeches  were  deeply  interesting.  Tho  con- 
trasts which  they  taiw  between  their  past  and 
present  condition,  were  affecting.  3^e  sub- 
scribers were  very  numerous,  and  included  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  and  of  all  ntnks,  From  the  king 
down  to  the  poorest  of  the  people. '  In  the 
al»ence  of  a  circulating  meoium,  their  con- 
tributions consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  nutivo 
mannfacture.  The  most  valuable  of  these  were 
which  many  of  the  chiefs  presented. 
A  few  gave  pigs,  many  gave  native  cloth, 
e  native  f^hooks,  others  oils,  yama,  ar- 
-root,  tortois&^hcU,  baskets,  ornaments, 
Ac  The  king  was  particulBrly  lealous  in 
carrying  on  these  aoxUiary  societies,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  and  his  queen  gave  a  dona- 
tion of  teD  Borereigns,  which  had  oecD  received 
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far  Kbg  Gea^:«  u  a  pnsmt  Irom  tiie  captali 
of  an  Bogliah  war  ship. 

Id  Hard],  1839,  King  George  promolgated, 
in  a  hrge  assembly  of  the  chiefc  aai  people,  a 
eodtofhta,  whicn  had  been  drawn  np  for 
their  government,  and  appointed  judges  to 
bear  and  decide  elII  cases  (H  complaint  nbich 
Biiglit  arise  among  them.  No  one,  wbetiiir 
chief  or  private  person,  was  now  to  tate  the 
Uw  into  his  own  hand ;  bat  most  bring  every 
matter  of  importance  before  the  lodges  It  is 
evident,  from  the  character  of  tnis  code,  that 
tlie  miaionariea  had  some  hand  in  its  forma- 
tion. And,  altfanwti  it  maj  not  be  I^  from 
defects,  yet  its  adoption  wiw  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  civitisbtion,  laying  the 
fOBodation  for  the  security  of  lilb  and  property, 
and  for  the  rhtiire  Imprbvcmeat  and  happiness 
of  the  people. 

Id  longataboo,  Christianity  had  made  nnich 
lees  progress  thao  in  Habai  and  Yavou  Islands. 
TberohcathcoiEmhadallalons'maiDtained  itself 
in  vigor,  particuhirly  in  the  district  of  Hihifo, 
where  the  missionaries  originaily  settled,  bnt 
which,  after  two  or  three  years,  they  left  in 


superstition  of  the  Friendly  Isles.  Its  very 
name,  Tongataboo,  or  Tonga,  the  holy  or  con- 
secrated, would  seem  to  mcu-k  it  out  as  a  strong- 
hold of  the  ancient  religion.  Though  many  of 
the  natives,  particniarly  at  NuknaloGi,  em- 
braced Christianity,  yet  there  were  thousands 
throughout  the  island  who  clun^  to  idolatry, 
and  from  tine  to  time  they  manifested  deter- 
mined hostility  to  the  Christians. 

In  Jnue^  1840,  the  heathen  chicfk  of  Tonga 
broke  ont  in  rebellion.  Capt  Croker,  of  ike 
British  ship  Favorite,  happening  to  arrive  jnst 
at  this  time,  united  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand to  that  of  King  Qeoi^,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing;  the  quarrel  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
But  be,  with  two  of  his  officers,  were  killed, 
and  Ihe  first  lieutenant  and  19  men  donger- 
ooely  wonnded.  By  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence the  mission  was  broken  up  for  a  time, 
but  was  resumed  eigain  at  the  restoration  of 


standing  the  opposition  of  heatheL 

popery.  Quite  lately  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  Christian  king  of  these  islands  has  at- 
tracted Considerable  public  attention.  Tonga, 
the  principal  island,  has  been  again  the  scene 
of  a  rebellion,  instigated  by  a  few  chic&  who 
still  adhere  to  heathenism.  The  rebels  were 
aided  by  Bomish  priests,  who,  for  some  years, 
have  had  a  settlement  on  the  island.  Aa  cc- 
cle^e&tic,  said  lo  be  a  biriiop,  was  prominent 
in  the  qnarrel,  and  went  in  search  of  a  French 
ship  of  war  to  chastise  King  Oeoi^.  Fears 
were  earcited  that  there  might  be  a  repetition, 
in  the  Friendly  Isles,  of  those  acts  of  despoti'; 
tyranny  practiced  by  the  same  power  in  Tahiti 
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George  and  his  people.  Dnring  the  biAc^^ 
absence,  the  British  war  ship  CaBioft,  MO- 
manded  by  Sir  B.  Home,  came  into  the  birtMr 
of  Toi^^  Meanwhile  King  Geoi^'s  eSiKi 
for  Euppreaing  the  rebellion  were  socce^i 
the  rebels  surrendered,  and  were  auginiu- 
moDsly  pardoned,  and  the  war  was  brou^l  b 
a  hsppy  terminatioD.  The  kii^  by  his  ftf 
bearance  and  generosity,  in  the  hour  cf  trv 
umpb,  and  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  alia 
ports  of  hb  conduct,  has  eminently  tdonej 
his  CbrbtioD  profesion.  The  diieli)  of  t» 
fort  called  Heiand,  having  first  notified  tUr 
intention  to  submit,  s  day  was  af^nted  U 
receive  this  sabmission ;  and  as  the  OBlan  of 
the  nation  is  to  dcatroy  the  vaoQui9b«<i  iht 
missionaries  thonriit  it  right  to  m  pnMsf 
at  the  ceremoDy,  that  they  might  interMde  In 
the  captives,  if  needful.  Bnt  Uieir  good  oSot 
were  not  required  The  king  caiised  it  1«  be 
proclaimed  that  he  did  not  intend  lo  tike 
from  these  chiefe  either  their  lives,  their  dif 
nity,  or  their  hinds,  bnt  that  he  "freely  h- 
gave  them  tor  the  sake  ot  /ofti  aloM."  n» 
clemency  of  Chriatliinity,  which  Ihns  6hfflK» 
conspicnoosly  in  the  king's  conduct  to«»r* 
the  rebels  is  the  more  marked  when  we  it- 
member  that  they  had  barbaronsly  mnrtad 
some  of  his  own  relative^  amoi^  tlemMJ 
victims  that  fell  into  their  ban<k  Hito^ 
duct  on  this  occasion  won  the  hearts  tai  j]* 
giance  of  even  his  bitterest  enemies.  TO 
pardoned  chiefe  retnmed  from  the  saeDiMj  l« 
the  king's  house,  and  that  same  night  n 
nounced  their  heathenism,  and  at  the  uoi// 
aitar  of  King  George,  for  the  fint  timeiBitai 
lives,  they  bowed  their  knees  to  the  1*™^ 
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their  eiample  when  Mr.  West  visited  the  W 
a  few  dnj^  afterward.  On  fhel6lbof  Asp* 
the  remaining  fortress  surrendered,  »m  "M 
destroyed ;  and  mercy  agMU  trioiorfied  IB^ 
ing  the  lives  of  the  vanqaished.  TheBoBrt 
pnestfl  who  had  persisted  in  remaining  «  »  » 
the  last,  notwithstanding  the  rmo!>str»™ 
addressed  to  them  both  by  the  king  wa  » 
E.  Home,  escaped  wilhont  injurj,  and  ^Pz 
perty  was  saved  from  destruction  bjtM  p^ 
aonal  exertions  of  the  king  and  the  bu«^ 
who  went  through  the  midst  of  buruing  l>»" 
and  falling  trees  to  save  ihm  px*  ^^ 
did  Providence  guard  this  woribj  *>?*' "j^ 
reward  his  ChrisUan  coorage  and  «i^j|^ 
and  mercy.  Sir  B.  Home  w»9  wrp*" 
and  delighted,  and  aflerwar*  said '«  "^ 
the  missionaries,  "  I  saw  the  noble  m  ^^ 
tian  conduct  of  King  George.  He  cM  "J 
be  compared  to  Alfred  the  Great  of  b»*| 
memory.  He  is  worthy  of  being  c*lW  »  "» 
He  is  the  greatest  man  in  these  ««&  g,j 
Th(w  events  took  place  in  A"*"*.;  ^ 
In  November,  Sir  B.  Home  wtnrBM  i" 
CaHtopt  to  the  Prkodly  M»  "»*  "  ^^ 
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levD  the  reenlt  of  the  visit  of  the  French 
ship  of  war.  He  seemed  veij  aoxioos  that 
DO  Eutrm  should  happen  to  the  Friendly  Islaud- 
era  or  tlie  king.  Hks  visit  was  an  occaaioa  ol 
mach  joy  to  all  parties.  However,  the  Prench 
ship  hadnot  ttrrived.  But  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, two  days  after  Sir  E.  Home  left  Ton- 
ga, the  Moselle  made  her  appcoraace.  Her 
commander,  Captain  Bellaad,  vaa  commi.')- 
eioned  by  the  Popish  governor  of  Tahiti  to 
inquire  into  certain  complaiuta  lodged  atfaiost 
Kiag  George  by  the  oiptaia  of  a  French 
whaler,  the  Gustavo  of  Havre-de-Qrace,  and 
^30  by  the  Bomish  priests  residing  in  Toti^a. 
The  king  obeyed  the  snmmoua  of  the  captain, 
and  went  on  board  the  Moselle,  taking  with 
him  his  state  paper  box,  in  which  he  had  copies 
of  all  his  correspondence,  especially  that  vtith 
the  Romiah  priests.  This  correspondence  he 
kid  before  the  cj^tain,  who  viewed  the  king 
and  his  papers  with  astonishment.  At  the 
close  of  liieir  long  interview,  wliich  lasted  five 
boors,  and  throoghont  which  the  king  con- 
dncted  himself  with  the  greatest  Chrialiao 
premrietj,  the  Frpncb  captain  expressed  him- 
self entirely  satisfied,  ana  stated  to  the  king 
that  "  the  French  government,  throoKh  him, 
acknowledged  George  as  king  of  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  and  that  the  only  condition  be  would 
impose  waa  that,  if  any  Frenchman  chose  to 
reside  in  his  dominions,  he  should  be  protect- 
ed, BO  long  as  be  obeyed  the  laws  ;  and  that  if 
any  of  the  king's  subjects  chose  to  become 
Roman  Catholics  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  BO."  To  these  conditions  the  king  agreed, 
and  the  dreaded  French  war  ship  took  her  de- 
parture, the  captain  declaring  that  he  "  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  mouy  chiefs  in  the 
South  Seas,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  one  to 
be  compared  in  knowledge  and  ability,  io 
courage  and  dignity,  to  GeOTge,  the  king  of 
the  Friendly  Islands." 

And  thus  this  man,  who  29  years  ago  was  a 
savage,  noted  through  the  South  Seas  for  his 
bravery  and  Sercencss  of  disposition,  has  be- 
come "  a  wonder  unto  many" — a  monument  of 
the  enlightening  and  transforming  power  of 
tiie  Gospel  of  Christ  In  1844,  he  lost  his 
peace,  iind  become  a  "*  backslider  in  heart ;" 
but  it  was  only  for  a  short  ttm&  ~FnbIicly,at 
a  love  feast,  he  penitently  acknowledged  his 
fall,  and  immediately  found  peace  anew,  and 
ever  since  he  has  mamtained  a  walk  conform- 
able to  the  Goepel. 

The  war,  Urns  brooght  to  a  close,  had  an 
nnbvoroble   inOaence  on  the  mission ;    bnt 


the  month  of  October  a  great  council  was 
held,  at  which  all  the  ruling  chiefs  were  pres- 
ent, and  many  important  r^ulations  were 
enacted.  The  following  extracts  will  speak 
fw  themselves :  "  The  system  of  foiu  is  abol- 
i^ed.  All  slaves  are  hereby  set  at  liberty; 
and  00  man  is  to  keep  a  slave  or  other  person 


in  bondage.  All  persons  are  to  dress  modestly 
and  becomingly.  All  crime  will  be  punished ; 
and  the  laws  already  printed,  are  to  be  en- 
forced throughout  the  land.  -  All  children  are 
to  bo  sent  to  school,  for  on  this  depends  the 
future  wel&re  of  our  nation." 

In  no  other  mission  of  the  Wesleyaos  has  so 
large  a  number  of  native  preadieri:  been  raised 
up  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  their  conntry- 
men  as  in  this  mission.  Nearly  50O  of  the 
Friendly  Islanders  are  regularly  licensed  to 
preach.  In  this  ^reat  result,  the  institution 
for  training  a  native  ministry  has  exerted  an 
important  influence,  and  was  early  brought 
into  operatjon. 

The  printing-press  oiso  is  worked  with  great 
efficiency,  and  so  is  also  their  system  of  day 
schools,  in  which  ore  nearly  8,000  childr^i. 
Alto<^ther  this  mi^on  is  worthy  to  stapd  by 
the  side  of  that  to  the  Sandwich  Isles,  as  a 
witness  before  the  world  of  what  the  religion 
of  the  cross  can  effect,  even  among  a  savage 
people,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Young,  the  deputation 
lately  sent  from  London  to  visit  these  mis- 
sions, has  just  return^,  and  in  his  report 
bears  the  most  delightful  testimony  to  what 


the  exception  of  about  50  persons,  the  en- 
tire population  have  embraced  Christianity. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  all  felt  its  eaviog 
power,  yet  they^  have  all  been  more  or  leas 
beneGlcd  by  its  influence,  and  some  thousands 
of  them  have  experienced  its  tra^orming 
power,  and  are  now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour. 
There  were  many  things  that  delighted  me 
during  my  visit  to  that  interesting  loud.  I 
—  "jleased  with  the  reverence  of  Uie  people 
he  Lord's  daif.  On  that  day  nothing  ii ' 
*  seen  infringing  upon  its  sacred  right 
'  bebeld  coming  from  their  habi- 


holy  temi^e.    If 
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local  preacher  to  his  appointment  on  soma 
distant  island,  that  he  may  preach  Jesus  to 
the  people.  If  noises  occoskmally  fall  upon 
the  ear,  they  are  not  those  of  revehy  and  strife, 
bnt  songs  of  praise  and  earnest  prayer  to  the 
God  of  heaven.  I  was  also  delignted  with  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  fam'iv  worAip. 
That  duty  is  strictlv  attended  to,  there  being 
very  few  families  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  these  ishinds  hearing  the  Christian 
name  where  they  have  not  a  domestic  altar  on 
which  is  presented  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice.  I  was  also  pleased  with  their  profi- 
ciency in  learning.  Not  less  than  8,000  of 
them  can  read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  5,000 
COS  write  their  own  luignage,  and  some  o[ 
them  verv  elegantly.  I  examined  several 
of  our  Bcnools ;  and  many  of  the  pupib,  in 
additi<m  to  reading  and  writing,  bad  acquired 
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a  ver;  respectable  knowledge  of  get^raphy, 
orithmetic,  oatural  hbtorj,  and  some  otlier 
branches  of  learning.  A  few  uf  them  were 
Rven  making  attempts  to  master  astronom;. 
I  had  also  tSc  pleasnrc  of  examining  the  Btu- 
denta  o{  our  normal  institution,  sod  was 
greatly  delighted  with  their  proficienc;. 

"  Though  as  a  natioa  tbej  arc,  alter  all,  but 
in  a  transition  state,  jet,  iu  poiot  of  tnithfol- 
neKi,  and  honest}',  and  hospitality,  aod  tcm- 
perauce,  and  chastitj,  the^  migiit  he  placed  !□ 
most  adTaatag(.-oas  contrast  with  the  refined 
and  polite  nations  of  the  civitixed  world. 
King  George  is  a  most  decided  and  exemplars 
Christian.  I  hod  the  privilege  of  being  wita 
him  for  nearly  two  months,  and  dnring  that 
period  I  never  heard  a  foolish  word  drop  from 
iiis  lips,  Dor  did  I  ever  see  aoTtbing  in  his 
spirit  or  deportment  inconsistent  with  the 
most  entire  deTotednera  as  a  diseiple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  lie  is  a  local  preacher, 
luid  I  heard  him  preach  in  Fecjec  a  moat  in- 
teresting, powerrut,  and  cffectiTe  sermon.  On 
his  arrival  Id  Sydney,  to  which  place  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Young,  he  attended  a  mission- 
ary meeting.  It  appears  that  some  years  a^o 
he  gave  to  Mr.  BaDonu,  a  missionary  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  an  idol  god  which  he  aod  bis 
family  had  been  accustomed  to  worship.  That 
idol  god  had  been  prtserred  by  Mr.  Eabone, 
who  being  at  the  mission  in  Sydoej,  showed 
this  to  the  king,  and  requested  him  to  take  it 
with  him  to  the  meeting.  King  George  did 
BO,  and  on  the  platform  he  held  up  the  idol  and 
eaii, '  This  is  tlie  thing  which  I  and  my  family 
were  aceustomcd  to  worship.'  Then  holding 
np  Srat  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  each  of 
wnich  was  minus  two  joints  of  the  little  finger, 
he  swd, '  My  father  cat  off  these  fingers  ond 
offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  this  very  thing.' 
But  the  king  hod  been  amply  revenged  upon 
his  idol  gods.  On  his  embracing  Christianity, 
he  had  tliem  all  collected,  and,  to  the  indescri- 
bable alarm  of  his  people,  he  hanged  the 
whole  fraternity  of  them  in  bis  kitchen,  and 
ted  them  dangling  in  evideocc  of  their  ina- 
bility to  save  themselves  or  those  who  had  put 
their  trust  in  them." 

Fe^tt  Islands.— Tbo  Fcqee  Oronp  is  sitaated 
ahont  360  miles  north-west  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  between  lat,  lb"  30'  aod  19^  30',  and 
bog.  m^  and  178=  W.  It  comprises  150 
islands,  about  100  of  which  are  inhabited. 
The  remaining  blands  ore  occaaionally  resorted 
to  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  fidiing,  and 
taking  the  bidu-de-mer,  or  seiwlug.  There  are 
also  numerous  reels  and  shoals.  Two  are  largo 
islands,  stretching  north-east  and  sonth-west, 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
group  ;  and  arc  supposed  to  be  each  about  300 
miles  in  circumference.  This  group  of  islands 
comprises  seven  districts,  and  is  under  as  many 
principal  chicis.  All  the  minor  chie&,  on  the 
different  islands,  are  more  or  \isb  connected  or 
■ttbject  to  one  of  these,  and  as  the  one  party 


or  the  other  prevails  in  war,  they  change  mw- 
ters.  War  is  the  constant  occupation  of  the  nt 
tivesaudengrossesall  their  time  aod  thoo^ta. 
The  introduction  of  fire  arms  broaght  kbcati 
great  change  of  power.  This  happened  ia  Uk 
year  1809.  A  brig  was  wrecked  on  lie  rerf 
off  Nairai,  which  had  both  guns  and  pawia 
on  board.  The  crew,  in  order  to  preserte  lUir 
lives,  showed  the  natives  the  nse  of  Ukkw  in- 
strument They  joined  the  Mbao  people,  it 
strocted  them  in  the  use  of  the  umket,  ud 
assisted  them  in  their  wars. 

The  people  are  divided  into  a  BunlMrof 
tribes  independent  of,  and  ofleD  ho3tileto,adi 
other.  In  each  tribe  great  and  marked  di!tiii> 
tions  of  rank  exist  The  classes,  wbicb  ut 
readilj- distiuguishoJ,  are  as  follows ;— l,fciiip; 
2,  chie^;  3,  warriors;  4,  matanivsuiu,  iito- 
ally  ■■  Eyes  of  the  land."  They  are  the  ilsf't 
meiBengera  ;  6,  slaves,  (iaisL)  The  last  h.m 
nominally  little  influence. 

The  climate  of  the  diflerent  siHa  of  tbe 
islands  may,  as  io  ail  the  Polyne^aD  i^lBnilJ,  be 
distinguished  as  wet  or  dry,  the  (rind fsrd  side 
being  sobject  to  showers,  while  to  the  leewvd 
it  is  remarkably  dry,  and  the  droughts  ue  U 
long  continuance.  "The  difference  of  tenipe* 
turc  is,  however,  small  Earthquakes  iR  oot 
unfreqnent,  generally  occurring,  in  the  moolli  ot 
Febmary.  Several  shocks  are  oftes  fdt  in  • 
single  night  By  observing  the  plants  rtixe 
flowers  succeed  each  other,  the  nslJres  ue 
guided  in  their  agricultural  occupatiois. 

Next  to  war,  ^ricoltare  is  the  mMi  gw* 
ral  occnpatiou  of  tbis  people.  To  this  tlie/  ptT 
much  attention,  and  have  a  great  Damberi^ 
esculent  fraila  and  roots,  whicn  thej  collitifc 
iu  addition  to  many  epootaDcous  prodnciiMi 
of  the  soil. 

The  population  of  these  islands  liss  been  a- 
timated  at  300,000.  This  computation,  to* 
ever,  proceeds  upon  (he  supposition  "■*'.* 
interior  of  the  islands  is  thickly  inbsbi^ 
which  seems  very  doubtful  It  is  pfotaoB 
that  the  number  may  be  about  200,000. 

The  Feeieons  are  generalljaboveUie  middle 
height,  and  exhibit  a  great  varie^  ot  ngij* 
The  chiefs  ore  tali,  well-made,  and  "i""™' 
while  the  lower  orders  are  meagre,  ''**'° -TT 
rious  service  and  scanty  nourisEment.  Tlw 
compleiion,  in  general,  is  between  tia'  «  T 
black  and  copper-colored  races,  altionflu^ 
stances  of  both  eitremes  ore  to  be  met  «w, 
indicating  a  descent  from  two  diffirent  itotB 
They  are  inferior  to  the  nativra  of  'Toog*.'" 
beauty  of  person.  In  the  Tonguese  there  b» 
native  ^ce  combined  with  Bne fona^ »»«!» 
eipression  and  carriage  as  if  edncatw ;  ™* 
ther«  is  an  air  of  power  and  iadepeudenMjn 
the  Peejeeans,  that  makes  them  claioi  «™7f 
They  at  once  strike  one  as  peculiar,  vA  «d« 
other  Polynesian  natives,  they  hare  »  pw 
deal  of  activity  both  of  mind  and  w"^""" 
may  be  ascribed,  in  some  meaaoi^  '?Jr?Z, 
stent  wars,  and  the  nectw^  of  tlwr  «»« 
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CODtioGallj  OD  the  alert  to  prevent  sarpriae. 
Tbey  ok  much  more  intelli^eot  than  those  of 
other  parts  of  Potyneaia,  and  eipreas  them- 
selves  with  great  clearoes  aoJ  force.  They 
excel  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga  in  mgcnnity,  as 
appears  from  their  clubs  andspears,  which  are 
carved  ia  a  very  naaterly  manner,  neatiy  form- 
ed, and  poaderom  ;  cloth  beaatifnlly  checkered  i 
variegdted  mats ;  earthen  pots  ;  wickcr-nrork 
baskets,  and  other  articles ;  all  of  which  have 
A  cast  of  superiority  in  the  executioa. 

The  (aces  of  the  greater  nnmber  are  long, 
with  a  larse  mouth,  good  and  well-set  teetE, 
and  a  well  formed  nose.  Instances,  however, 
are  by  no  means  rare,  of  narrow  and  high  fore- 
beads,  fiat  noses,  and  thick  lips,  with  a  broad, 
short  chin.  Stiil,  they  have  nothing  aboat 
them  of  the  negro  type.  Their  eyes  are  gener- 
tdly  flue,  beiug  black  and  penetrating.  The 
expreaiioQ  of  their  countenances  is  usually  rest- 
lea^  and  watchFnl ;  they  arc  observing'  and 
quick  in  their  movements.  Their  hair  is  some- 
what cariy  and  rather  disposed  to  be  woolly. 
Their  whole  external  character,  viewed  gener- 
ally, is  Serce  and  warlike,  rather  than  brave  and 
noble.  For  an  account  of  their  cannibal  pro- 
pensities, see  Cannibals. 

A  feast  frequently  takes  place  among  the 
chiefe,  to  which  each  is  required  to  bring  a  pig. 
Od  these  occasions,  Taooa,  king  of  Mbau,  from 
pride  and  ostentation,  always  furnishes  a  human 
twdy.  A  whale's  tooth  ia  about  the  price  they 
pot  on  a  human  life,  even  when  the  partyslain 
IS  a  person  of  rank.  This  is  viewed  by  the  re- 
latives of  the  victim  as  a  sofficieot  coiapeosa- 
tioD.  It  is,  thuefore,  not  to  be  expected,  that 
a  people  who  set  eo  little  valne  upon  the  lives 
of  their  own  countrymen  should  much  regard 
those  of  foreigners.  Hence  the  necessity,  while 
holding  intercourse  with  tbem,  to  be  continnallv 
guarded  against  their  murderous  designs,  whicn 
they  are  always  meditating  for  the  sake  of  the 

Sropcrty  about  the  person,  or  to  obtain  tlie 
ody  fur  food.  Several  instances  are  related  of 
crews  of  vessels  visiting  the  islands,  having 
been  put  to  death  and  eaten. 

The  panlhton  of  the  Pee^eeans  contains  many 
deities.  ''  Many  of  the  natives,"  says  Hr,  Hunt, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cross,  "  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  dei^  called  Ovi,  who  is.coo- 
udered  the  maker  of  all  men ;  jet  diSerent 
parts  of  the  gronp  ascribe  their  origin  to  other 
gods.    A  cert^a  female  deity  is  said  to  have 


flight  of  Ove.' 
next  to  Ove 
the  form  of  a  large  serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  11 
a  district  under  the  autbori^  of  Ml>au,  which 
is  called  N  akauvandra,  and  is  situated  near  tbe 
western  end  of  Viti-Levn.  To_this  deity  they 
believe  that  the  spirit  goes  immediately  an«r 
death  for  purification,  or  to  receive  sentence. 

All  spirits,  however,  are  not  believed  to  be 
permitted  to  reach  the  jadgmeot  seatof  Nden- 
*6 


gei ;  for,  a|Kin  the  road  it  is  sappoecd  that  an 
enormous  giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands 
constantly  on  the  watch.  With  this  weapon 
he  endeavors  to  wound  all  who  attempt  to 
pass  him.  Those  who  are  wounded  dare  not 
present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  and  are  obliged 
to  wander  about  in  the  mountwns.  Whethw 
the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not,  depends  not  upon 
the  conduct  in  li|^ ;  bnttheyascribean  escape 
from  a  blow  to  good  lack.  They  have  four 
classes  of  gods  besides  their  malicious  deities. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  priests  ar«  re- 
quired to  officiate  ore  nsaally  the  following  : 
to  implore  good  crops  of  ^ms  and  taro ;  oo 
going  to  battle  i  for  propitions  voyages ;  for 
rain  ;  for  storms,  to  drive  boats  and  ships 
ashore,  in  order  that  the  natives  may  plunder 
them ;  and  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
Their  belief  in  a  future  state,  gnided  by  di> 
just  notions  of  religiooa  or  moral  obligation,  ia 
tbe  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices ;  amon^ 
which  are  the  custom  of  putting  their  parents 
to  death  when  they  are  advanced  in  yeara,  sui- 
cide,  the  immolation  of  wiv(s  at  the  funeral  of 
their  husbands,  and  human  sacrifices.  (Sea 
Hwitan  Sacrifice.) 

Mbav,  the  me^poUs  and  imperial  cit;  of 
Feejee,  is  utnated  on  a  small  island  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  nearlvone 
thonsand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  ciiieb. 
The  houses  ore  of  a  very  superior  description. 

In  October,  1835,  Rev.  Wm.  Cross  and  D. 
Cargill  proceeded  from  Vavan,  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islaads,  to  Lakemba,  one  of  the  Fee- 
jee Islands.  It  was  bnt  a  small  island,  beinr 
only  aboat  22  miles  in  circumference,  and  did 
not  contain  above  1000  inhabitants.  With  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the 
chiefs  and  people,  it  was  agT«id  that  the  two 
missionaries  should  go  ashore  in  tbe  boat  As 
they  approached  the  beach,  many  of  the  natives 
wereranning  hither  and  thither  on  the  sand ; 
and  as  tbey  arew  near  the  hmding-place,  nearly 
200  men  were  standing  at  tbe  distance  of  about 
100  feet  from  it,  some  armed  with  muskets, 
others  with  bayonets  fastened  to  long  stjcks, 
some  with  clubs  and  spears,  otheta  with  bowa 
and  arrows,  their  faces  pdntcd  some  jet  black, 
others  red,  some  after  one  fashion,  others  after 
another.  This  was  rather  a  formidable  array. 
However,  being  told  that  the  chief  wished  to 
know  who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted, 
tbe  missionaries  went  on  to  his  house,  a  large 
bntlding  within  a  fortreas,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Having  had  their  object  explained 
to  him,  he  appeared  friendly,  gave  tbem  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  live,  ana  built  a  tem- 
porary dwelling  for  each  of  their  families. 

Tbe  missionaries  soon  began  to  preach  to 
the  natives,  and  in  a  Ibw  months  they  baptixed 
a  number  of  them,  aome  of  whom  luid  previ- 
oosly  obtajned  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth  ia 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  Qoapel  silently 
made  lie  way  among  tbe  peo^de;  and  cvei? 
week  one  or  more  turned  their  backs  upon 
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idolatry.  A  de^re  to  embrace  the  new  reli- 
gion preTtuled  amour  muij  of  die  inhabitants 
of  Ltucemba ;  bat  they  were  afraid  openly  to 
declare  theioadvea,  as  the  chief,  notwithstaad- 


was  only  B.  tributary  chief,  and  appeared  tui- 
wiiling  to  take  any  atop  in  favor  of  Christian- 
ity nntil  be  knew  tbe  mind  of  the  more  power- 
ful chiefe  of  Feejee.  "  When  Tanao,"  said  he, 
referring  to  one  of  the  moat  renowned  chic&, 
"  leads  the  way,  I  and  all  my  people  will  em- 
brace the  new  religion." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  yeats,  the  missiono- 
riea,  with  the  ud  of  native  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, some  of  whom  came  from  the  Vavaa 
Islands,  introduced  the  Qospel  into  various 
oUier  islands  of  t^e  Feeiee  Uroop,  beside  La- 
kemba,  as  Bewa,  Tewa,  Bua,  Naudy,  and 

others  of  leas  importance.    Thoogh  in 

inetwic(«  they  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  yet,  generally  gpeakiog,  they  met  with 
A  favorable  reception  from  the  cbiefe  and 
people.  Their  motives,  however,  for  this  kind 
rec^tion  of  the  missionaries  were  very  various, 
and,  in  some  instances,  altogether  of  a  secular 
character.  But  the  mia^ouariea  labored  on, 
trying  to  enter  every  open  door,  and  sow  "  the 
seed  of  tbe  kiogdom  "  even  on  Feejeean  soil. 
Nor  did  they  toil  in  vain.  In  1815  and  the 
following  year,  there  was  a  religious  movement 
in  the  island  of  Vewa,  which  extended  also  to 
others  of  tho  islands,  similar  to  that  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  already  described.  "  Busi- 
ness, sl^,  and  food,"  says  Ifr.  Hunt,  in  de- 
scribing it,  "  were  almost  entirely  laid  aside. 
We  were  at  length  obliged  almost  to  force 
some  of  the  new  converts  to  take  something 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  the  moat  remarkable  I  have  ever 
heard  of;  yet  only  such  as  one  might  expect 
tho  convetsioQ  of  such  dreadful  munierers  and 
caimibals  would  be.  If  sach  men  manifeatcd 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  feelings  when  they 
repent,  one  would  suspect  they  were  not  folly 
convinced  of  sin.  They  iiteraliy  roared  for 
bonre,  through  the  di^iuietude  of  their  souls. 
This  frequently  terminated  in  faiuting  from 
exbaostion,  which  was  the  oaly  respite  some 
of  them  had  till  the^  found  peace.  They  no 
sooner  recovered  their  conscionanefis  than  they 
prayed  themselves  first  into  an  agony,  and 
then  again  into  a  state  of  entire  inacnsibility. 
The  results  of  this  work  of  grace  have  been 
most  happy.  The  preaching  of  the  word  has 
been  attended  with  more  power  tban  before 
the  revival.  Many  who  were  careless  and  ubo. 
less  have  become  sincere  and  devoted  to  God. 
The  experience  of  moat  has  been  much  ii 
proved,  and  many  have  become  by  adoptii 
and  regeneration  the  sons  of  Ood." 

Says  Mr,  WaUfwl,  "  The  people,  old  and 
vonng,  chiefe  and  common  people,  were  broken- 
neartod  before  the  Lord.  The  cries  fbr  mercy 
drowned  every  other  sound,  and  the  struggling 


and    roaring    for  deliverance  evinced  iiidfr 
scribable  agony  and  bitterness  of  spirit  "[^ 
felt  themselves  great  sinners,  and  their  lepoiv 
ance  was  deep  and  genuine.    The  joy  of  Uxse 
who  were  pardoned  waa  as  great  as  their  & 
tress  had  been.    At  some  of  onr  meetings  tk 
feeling  was  overpowering,  and  the  people  M 
before  the  Lord,  and  were  unable  to  stud,  be- 
cause of  the  glon."    Perhaps  the  most  REOttt 
able  instance  of  tho  mercy  of  Heaven  whkli 
this  revival  witncased,  was  the  convcisionoFi 
chief,  whose  name  was  Varin.    He  bid  lou 
acted  as  the  human   butcher  of  6lerti,  ctM 
"  the  Napoleon  of  Feejee."    He  waa  a  mm  of       | 
a  dreadful  character.    But  by  the  &itU<il       i 
warning  and  instructJon  of  tbe  missioiisiia       : 
his    Kuilty  conscience  was  aroused,  sod  his       j 
haughty  looks  were  humbled;  and  now,  liko        i 
oootner  Paul,  be  is  preaching  "  the  Gutli  be       i 
once  labored  to  destroy."  ' 

The  missionaries  continued  to  pursDC  Ihor 
work  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  sttita  of 
blood  and  cruelty,  wtdch  make  the  Sesb  cieo 
at  the  bare  redtol,  and  were  cheered  to  fisil 
that  the  Gospel  was,   even  in  Feejee,  ■^tte 

KDwer  of  God  unto  salvation  lo  ev«j  one  tW 
elieveth."  God  wonderfolly  protecWd  (ban 
from  every  evil,  and  the  littie  flocks  which  tfej 
have  gathered  have  crown  in  grace,  umI  is 
numbers  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  Uitit)- 
pations  of  those  who  projected  the  uuxios. 
Mr.  Young,  who  has  just  returned  from  FeejM. 
bears  the  followbg  testimony  to  the  etite  of 
things :  "  After  visiting  Laiemha  and  Fflai,! 
proceeded  to  Ban,  the  capital  of  tbe  coantn, 
and  doubtless  the  deepest  bell  upon  etftb. 
Here  I  waa  shown  six  hovels  in  which  18  hi' 
beings  had  recently  been  cooked,  inordet 
_  rovide  a  least  for.  some  distjnp^ 
stranger,  and  the  remains  of  that  horrid  rqiut 
were  still  to  be  seen.  I  neitwent  to«*i^ 
the  temples,  at  the  door  of  which  was  »  hup 
stone,  against  which  the  heads  of  the  victisB 
had  been  dashed,  previous  to  their  bang  pifr 
scntod  in  the  temple,  and  that  stone  still  bon 
the  marks  of  blood.  I  saw— bnt  I  pMW. 
There  are  scenes  of  wickedness  in  that  eooaOj 
that  cannot  be  told.  There  are  forms  of  laa- 
nibalism  and  developments  of  depravity  llial 
can  never  bo  mode  known.  No  twreler, 
whatever  may  be  hia  chu-acter,  conM  hsTC 
the  hardihood  to  put  on  record  what  be  ffit 
nesed  in  that  region  of  the  shadow  of  desth. 
I  went  to  see  Sakemboa;  the  king  of  Fegee. 
Ho  received  mo  vrith  great  politeness,  sod 
got  up  and  handed  me  a  chair;  sod  hii 
queen  knowing  I  waa  from  England,  at  Opw 
made  me  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea—*  tbiu 
hardly  especled  in  the  palace  of  a  caDiub» 
king.  Before  I  left,  King  George  (of  Vam) 
arrived  at  the  palace,  aniT  I  requested  him  to 
deal  faithfully  wiUi  Sakembow's  consrieoa 
and  I  believe  he  attended  to  mv  request,  un 
did  it  with  good  ^fect,  and  I  hope  tbe  (Wt 
of  that  visit  will  be  found  after  msny  dsji 
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Bat  DOtirithBtandlng  tbo  darkneei  and 
piety,  and  ein  and  coimibnliam  io  Fe^jee,  n 
great. work  ia  being  effected  in  thatconnfay. 
The  foul  birds  of  n^ht  are  h»8tening  away, 
and  tbe  Sun  of  BighteoiuDen  is  abont  to 
arise  nith  msjesty  ana  gloiy  in  that  benight- 
ed land.  Much  good  lioe  alreadr  been  ac< 
plishcd.  We  have  3,000  of  tlie  peoplt  _ 
uhnrcb-fellowBlup ;  4,000  in  tbe  schools  ;  and 
6,000  rcgnlar  attendants  on  tbe  minbtry. 
We  btrve  fiO  native  teachers,  who  are  valiant 
for  tbe  troth,  and  who  in  diffbrent  parts  of 
the  land,  are  making  known  the  power  of 
Christ's  salvation."  Then  the  people  in  gene- 
ral are  banning  to  nndSTstand^  and  to  ralae 
the  character,  tbe  motives,  and  the  objects  of 
the  missjonaries ;  and  the  conviction  gains 
gronnd,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  priests  them- 
ftelveB,  that  the  idolatry  of  Feejee  is  doomed 
to  fell  before  the  conqncrin^  religion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Both  in  the  Friendly  lalea 
in  Feejee,  the  printing-preffl  is  in  active  ope- 
tattoo ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  tbe  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  natives  of  both 
have  been  well  Bopplied  with  the  Word  of  God, 
and  this  feet  accounts  for  tbe  failure  of  Popery 
among  tbe  Wesleyan  missions  in  Polynesia. 
AtrTHOBinia  :  Anmiai  Rtportt  and  Miitionary 
NiXux) ;  J.  Hunt's  Life  (f  Mr.  Croat ;  Bnnima 
Hittory  ofMisiima,  Vol.  I. ;  MiaioM  in  Ton- 
ga  am  Feejee,  by  Waiter  Lawry,  and  Wilted 
VnHid  Sola  E^qioring  ExpedUion.—V^.  Vf. 

BUTLKE. 

Temperanct. — The  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  Into  tbe  South  Sea  Islands  has  proved 
one  of  tbe  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Tahitians  were  early  taught  by 
some  oativea  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  distil 
ardent  spirits  from  the  ti  root,  and  they  soon 
acquired  such  a  fondness  for  it,  that  do  sacri- 
fice was  deemed  too  great  by  which  the  grati- 
fieatioa  of  tbeir  appetite  might  be  secured. 
Whole  districts  frcqaently  united  to  erect  a 
rude  still,  of  wbicb,  at  one  time,  there  were  on 
Tahiti  alone,  150.  The  fii^t  spirit  that  isaaed 
from  the  sUll,  on  account  of  its  beiog  the 
ebvDgest,  was  called  oo,  and  was  careCiilly  pre- 
served and  given  to  the  chieg.  The  less  pow- 
erful litjuor  which  was  Bubseqnently  obtained, 
was  distributed  among  the  common  people. 
A  temporasy  house  was  erected  over  the  still, 
where  the  men  and  boys  assembled,  and  spent 
several  days  in  rioting  and  dronkennesa,  and 
where  they  often  practised  the  meet  atrocious 
barbadtiea.  When  they  were  either  preparing 
a  still  or  engaged  in  drinking,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  obt^n  from  them  the  most  common  offi- 
ces of  hospitality.  "  Undel  the  nnrestrained 
inSoence  of  tlieir  intoxicating  draught,  in 
their  appearance  and  actions  Qiey  resembled 
demons  more  than  human  lieings.  Sometimes 
in  a  deserted  btill-bouse  might  be  seen  tlie 
tragmenla  of  the  rode  boUer,  and  the  other 
appendages  of  the  still,  scattered  in  confusion 
on  the  groond,  and  among  Uiem  the  dead  and 


mangled  bodies  of  those  who  had  bem  nn- 
dered  witb  axes  or  billets  of  wood  in  tbe  qiar 
rels  that  had  tominated  their  debsadt"  It 
was  not  among  themselves  only  that  the;  qgn- 
reled ;  vessels  were  sometimes  seized,  sui  Ikdr 
crews  murdered.  The  meet  daring  actsof  Mi- 
rage aJid  cruelty  occurred  from  time  to  'eat, 
and  led  the  misionaries  to  feel  that  if  tioe 
immoralities  were  not  suppreaed,  tbe  wA 
disaatroos  consequences  woald  esEoe,  «A  m^ 
to  the  natives  bat  \o  tbemeelves.  A  DHetliig 
of  the  miasioDories  was  convened  in  IE31,  w 
the  parpose  of  considering  what  coold  be  done 
to  coDDteract  the  existing  evils.  Each  cue 
made  a  report  reelecting  his  station,  ud 
deeply  lamented  the  comparative  smalineES  of 
bis  congregaiion  and  the  little  ncard  ptid  la 
divine  thingB.  The  cause  which  had  cqienled 
in  producing  so  sad  a  change,  was  sought  b, 
andit  was  found  in  the  use  of  spiritnoos  limn 
among  the  people,  llie  formation  of «  Tea- 
perance  Society  was  propoeed  and  «r«d  to 
by  the  missionaries,  who  all  resolved  to  w 
their  influence  to  induce  the  natives  lo  ei^ip 
with  them  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  iraat 
spirits.  Papers  were  immediately  dnvi  vf, 
stating  the  object  of  the  Society  and  ngas 
by  tbe  missionaries  at  each  station.  At  n^ 
ra,  a  district  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  tbe  tliiei 
Toii  entered  cheerfully  into  the  plan,  md  in  » 
short  time  tbe  society  at  that  station  allIlle^ 
ed  360.  "  Tbe  vacant  seals  in  the  ch»P^_^ 
gan  again  to  be  filled,  tbe  schoda  were  wal 
attended,  and  attention  to  religion  reviwi; 
the  happy  slate  of  thiogs  prior  to  the  iiilwto- 
tion  of  spirits  re-appcared."  The  people  "W 
80  much  delighted  with  this  change,  that  tb? 
called  ameetingof  theiQbabilanlsoftJiH& 
trict,  and  agreed  among  themseivra  list  05 
would  not  trade  with  any  vessel  that  fbin« 
bring  ardent  spirits  to  tb«r  shores.  Thediol 
and  people  of  other  districts,  seemg  the  ft™- 
able  results  of  this  measure  at  PapUa,  ^ol!ol^ 
ed  the  good  example.  Soon  after  this  tbe 
"Parliament"  met.  Before  proceeding  "| 
businffls,  the  membetB  sent  a  mrasaee  to  "* 
queen  to  know  upon  what  principles  thej  wie 
to  act  abe  returned  a  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, saying,  " Ltt  tiu prinapla amtomw'' 
(kat  beck  be  the  fomtdatioa  t^  all  yam  pnwf 
ings ;"  and  immediately  tbey  enacted  1  WtJ 
prohibit  trading  with  any  vaeel  which  broogtt 
ardent  spirits  for  sale.  It  was  somemoWM 
after  the  formation  of  the  Temperance  Socie^ 
at  Tahiti  before  it  was  joined  by  fhe  qo«i 
and  her  atlendants.  In  March,  )8M,  a  inMt 
ing  of  the  Irite  Twre,  or  law-makera,  was  MM 
to  prohibit  tbe  importation  ofBpffits,8twJi*- 
it  wps  agreed  that  if  any  one  was  ftniDd  » 
bare  used  even  me  gius,  he  should  be  uiw, 
and  that  if  proved  goilty  he  should  suSer  » 
penalty,  which  was,  for  a  naUve,  ten  noW  "" 
for  a  foreigner,  ten  doUais,  and  baiushiiieat 
from  the  country.  Notwithstanding  lis  p* 
nalty,  the  nmaway  seamen  who  were  livMg  « 


Tfthiti,  contiDnsUy  BmDg;gled  liquor  on  ehoie, 
bnt  whenever  they  were  discovered  their  mm 
was  poured  upon  the  beach. 

In  1631,  during  Uie  absence  of  Ur.  Williams 
from  Baiatea,  an  anpriacipled  captain  broQght 
a  cask  of  spirits  t«  the  island,  and  sold  it  to 
the  natives.  EDCOoreKed  by  their  chief,  the 
people  gave  way  to  armost  aniversaJ  dissipa- 
tiou.  As  the  cask  which  bad  been  imported 
was  anfficieot  only  t«  awaken  a  desire  for  more, 
they  prepared  stills  and  commenced  the  distil- 
lation of  spirits  from  the  ti  root  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, on  his  retnro,  foood  the  people  in  a 
dreadful  state.  A  meeting  was  immediately 
called,  which  Mr.  Williams  attended,  and  reso- 
lutions were  paffied  that  all  the  stills  should  be 
destroyed.  A  new  judge  was  chosen,  the  laws 
were  re-established,  and  persons  selected  to  go 
round  the  island-and  carry  Ihe  reaolntioos  into 
efiect  Id  some  districts  they  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition,  bnt  they  mode  repeated 
circuits,  and,  in  tlie  conise  of  a  few  months, 
every  still  was  demolished,  and  ever?  still-house 
burnt  to  the  croand.  A  law  was  aW  enacted, 
inflicting  a  heavy  penalty  on  any  one  who 
Bbonld  be  fonnd  engaged  in  the  work  of  disUl- 
lation.  A  temperance  society  was  soon  after 
formed  at  Baiatea,  which  was  joined  by  the 
dissipated  young  chief,  who  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  WilUams  after  his  return  to  England, 
"  The  spirits,  about  which  your  thoughts  were 
evil  towards  me,  I  have  entirely  done  away 
with,  becaose  my  heart  b  sick  of  that  bad 
path,  and  I  am  now  '  pressing  towards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  my  high  c^ling.'  These 
are  now  my- thoughts,  that  God  may  t;ecome 
my  own  God  This  is  really  my  wish.  I  am 
commending  myself  to  God  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace." 

Daniel  Wheeler,  a  member  of  tho  Society 
of  Friends,  who  visited  these  islands  in  1834, 
states  that,  thongh  great  efforts  were  made  to 
soppress  the  traffic,  jfet  epiritaoos  liquors  were 
introdaced  clandestinely,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands,  produced  most  disastrous  results.  He 
states,  also,  the  di^p'acefal  fact  that  much  of 
this  traffic  is  earned  on  by  Americtm  vessels, 
many  of  them  deD<»iiinated  "  temperance 
shine." 

Corinig  the  Tislt  of  the  American  Exploring 
Expedition  at  the  Fecjee  Jelaods  in  June,  1840, 


to  by  the  principal  Icinga  and  chiefs  on  the ' 
part,  and  Commodore  Wilkes  and  some  of 
otBccn  on  the  othor,  the  Gth  article  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

"  All  trading  in  spiritaona  liquors,  or  land- 
ing the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden.  Ajiy  per- 
son offending,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twentv-^ve 
doUan,  and  the  vesel  to  which  he  bdoo^ 
shall  receive  no  more  refreshments.  Any  spir- 
itnons  liqnors  fonnd  on  shore  shall  be  seized 
and  destroyed." 

If  these  untutored  nativea  had  been  left  to 
themselves,  they  might  have  been  saved  tron 


lii 

this  scourge.  But  one  of  the  missionaries 
writes,  in  1641 :  "  We  have  had  peace  in  the 
islands  for  several  years,  and,  for  tJie  last  six  or 
seven,  we  have  had  bnt  little  drunkenness. 
But,  of  late,  the  French  and  American  cottsals 
have  determined  to  break  through  all  reatno-  * 
tions.  I  have  seen  more  dmnkeaoess  at  Eimco 
the  last  six  months  than  in  seven  years  before." 
The  cstabHahmeiit  of  the  French  Protectorate 
at  Tahiti  has  removed  all  restraints ;  and  tbe 
chiefs  at  Baiatea  have  'followed  the  example 
of  the  French,  and  given  encouragement  to 
the  traffic,  which  has  exerted  a  most  baneful 
inflnence,  apon  the  yonng  people  especially. 
Bnt  it  is  gratih'ing  to  know  that  the  members 
'   have,  for  the  meet  part,  escaped 


These  T«tnma  are  d^cient  in  several  impo^ 
tant  points.  The  namber  of  schools  is  not 
given  at  half  tbe  stations,  and  at  some  of  them, 
tbe  number  of  scholars  is  not  given ;  thongh 
the  latter  item  mproximates  somewhat  to  the 
&ct.  The  nnmbo'  of  Enropean  missionariee 
is  correctly  given  from  the  latest  reports ;  bitt 
the  number  of  native  helpers  falls  far  below 
the  truth.  The  returns,  in  regard  to  the  nnni' 
her  of  chorch  members,  are  full ;  but  some  rf 
them  are  several  years  old,  bo  that  the  number 
here  stated  most  &11  somewhat  below  the  fact 
Taken  as  it  is,  it  furnishes  a  very  encouraging 
result,  when  compared  with  the  labor  bestowM 
upon  the  missions.  Here  are  283  commum- 
cants  to  each  European  laborer,  which  is 
probably  mach  more  than  the  average  among 
us.  And  the  results  of  the  last  year  reported, 
show  that  the  work  is  still  progressing  in  an 
encouraging  manner.  Here  is  an  increase  on 
an  avence  of  10  to  each  misionary  of  the 
London  Bocietf,  that  of  the  Wesleyans  not 
being  given. 

Bnt  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  misdon  ii, 
that  so  much  of  the  work  has  been  accom- 
plished bv  native  agency.  Hero  are  59  sta- 
tions, and  but  SI  Enropean  missionanea; 
while  many  of  the  statioDs  embrace  a  large 
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tituober  of  ODtetatidhs,  served  bj  native^ 
And,  OD  a  large  Dnmber  of  islands,  there  has 
never  IweD  an;  labor  but  that  of  Datiree,  with 
tbe  occasional  visits  from  missionaries.  Insti< 
tntions  for  ti^oin^  native  teachers  and  evan- 
gelists, were  established  at  an  early  period  of 
the  mission,  at  Avama,  on  Barotonga,  in  the 
Hervey  Group ;  at  Griffith's  Town,  on  Eimeo, 
in  the  Georgian  Gronp ;  at  Malna,  on  Fpoln, 
and  Leone  on  Tutuila,  in  the  Snmoan  Group. 
There  ia,  also,  one  or  more  sostained  bj  the 
Weslejans.  And  these  institutions  have  been 
constantlv  turning  out  teachers  and  evange- 
lists. Althoagh  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
possess  the  hieh  qoallQcations  required  for 
theac  offices  in  tnis  couniry ,  vet  the;  appear  to 
have  labored  with  great  zesl  and  sncctes,  and 
generallj  to  have  sustained  an  eicellent  char- 
acter, both  in  view  of  the  natives  and  of  the 
missionaries. 

A  missionary  ihh  bos  been  emploved  most 
of  the  time,  Eiiice  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  furnishing  supplies,  and  in  making 
voyages  amuns' the  islands  for  the  pnrpoee  of  in- 
troducingtbeGospel.  'rheJcAjiWiiliana,  the 
ehip  emploved  for  a  number  of  years  past,  was 
purchased  by  the  contributions  of  children. 

In  all  these  islands,  tbe  lan^agcs  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  aijd  a 
literatare  given  them.  Tbe  entire  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  and  printed  in  the  lon- 

Eage  of  the  Qeorgion,  and  also  of  Uic  Hervey 
aods,  and  the  New  Testament,  in  Samoan ; 
and  many  thousand  cojues  of  these,  and  of  ele- 
mentary books,  have  been  printed  and  sold  in 
these  islands. 

goon  after  the  formation  of  churches  in  these 
islands,  the  natives  were  enconraged  to  make 
contributions  for  the  misdooary  canae ;  and 
the  amount  contributed  for  the  last  year  re- 
ported was  je445. 

Almost  eveiryear.since  the  Gospel  obtained 
a  foothold  in  tbeee  islands,  there  hkve  been  re- 
ported, at  some  one  or  more  of  the  different 
stations,  such  seasons  as,  among  us,  are  tech- 
nically termed  Revivals,  when  a  oommonity 
generally  ere  simultaneous  moved  by  the  spe- 
cial presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  an  awaken- 
ed and  earnest  attention  to  the  great  concerns 
of  the  sooL  And,  in  the  nooderfal  events  that 
have  transpired  in  thb  mission,  has  been  lito- 
rally  fulfilled  the  prophetic  declaration,  "  3^ 
wlw  shall  wait  for  kis  taw."— (For  a  portion 
of  this  article,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  small 
work  entitled,  "  South  Shj  Hands,"  published 
in  Boston,  by  Tappan  &  Whittemore.) 

SOUTH  AJiBRICAi  South  America 
covers  an  area  of  6,600,000  English  square 
miles,  its  greatest  lenrUi  being  4,550  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadUi  3,200.  Tb^fonrths 
of  this  area  lie  between  the  tropics,  one-fourth 
in  the  temperate  zone.  The  long  chains  of  tbe 
Andes  exercise  great  influence  over  the  climate 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  Two  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  are  fertilized  by  the  Ama- 


zon, and  large  tracts  by  the  rivets  Orinoco  and 
Plata.  Prairies  cover  a  large  ext^t  of  cwni- 
try,  and  afford,  during  a  pfirl  of  the  year,  am- 
tenance  to  immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattk. 
The  Pacific  shore,  the  basin  of  the  Orinacot 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  the  country  watered 
bv  the  Plata,  and  Branl.  form  five  oatiml 
divisions,  comprehending  the  whole  coatiaoiL 

Bbaeh- — After  tbe  Rusion  Empire,  Chin^ 
and  the  United  States,  this  state  baa  the  most 
extensive  contignons  territory  of  any  in  tbe 
world.  It  possesses  more  than  4,000  miles  at 
sea-coast,  and  the  coast  commerce  of  the  cotui- 
trv  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
ite  climate  is  remarkably  even  and  healthy 
for  a  tropical  coontry,  owing  to  the  great  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  empire.  Until  Dec  1 649, 
the  yellow  fever  was  not  known,  and  at  Bio 
Janeiro  it  was  s^d,  proverbially,  that  pbyai- 
ciaos  conld  not  live.  The  fever  seems  now  to 
have  left  the  country.  In  mineral  and  v^etabk 
producUons,  Branl  is  exceedingly  rich.  Coflbev 
sugar,  cotton,  fumitore  and  ^o-woods,  india- 
rabber,  hides,  and  drngs,  are  the  principal  articks 
for  export  The  coffee  crop  more  than  donbla 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tbe  Chinese 
tea-plant  is  qnite  extensively  cultivated  in  some 
of  the  southern  provinces,  also  tbe  inaOk. 
Fruits  and  flowers  abound,  and  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  empire  enjoys  a  perpetual  siiminff. 

Wisfary,— Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Pot- 
toguese,  nnder  Cabral,  in  1500.  In  1530,  it 
was  divided  into  captaincies,  by  tbe  king  of 
Portu^L  De  Sonza  entered  the  bay  do* 
called  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January,  1531 ;  and, 
snpposing  it  to  be  a  river,  named  it  the  iftnr 
of  Janvarv.  The  city  founded  a  few  yean 
after  this  discovery,  was  called  San  Sebastian, 
a  name  now  rarely  used.  Of  the  various  eariy 
colonies,  that  which  poffle^ea  the  most  inter- 
est, in  a  historical  ss  well  as  misuonary  point 
of  view,  is  the  French  Protestant  colony,  sent 
out  in  155S,  to  Bio  Janeiro,  nnder  the  aoapces 
of  tbe  great  and  good  Admiral  Coligny.  IV 
idea  of  building  up  a  Protestant  commnnity  on 
the  new-found  and  fertile  shores,  excited  great 
interest  among  the  persecuted  European  re- 
formers. Geneva  sent  two  clergymen  and  U 
Btndeota  to  accompany  the  colonists.  But  tb* 
enterprise  seemed  to  be  attended  with  misfor- 
tnnes  at  every  step.  ITirongh  the  treacbo^ 
of  YiUegognon,  the  leader  of  tbe  first  expedi- 
tion, the  colony  was  soon  broken  up,  and  tbt 
whole  plan  frustrated.  Yarioos  colonies  wen 
attempted  by  the  French  and  Dutch;  but 
finally  the  whole  country  of  Brazil  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Porti^  In  1808,  Bra&l 
became  the  residence  of  the  PortoTiHse  contt. 
Bio  Janeiro  being  the  capital.  In  1822,  un- 
der Don  Pedro  L,  it  becune  an  indqiendent 
empire.  In  1823  an  excellent  constitntjon  wal 
framed.  The  government  is  damfroUiaf.  E^odi 
of  the  21  provinces  has  its  own  goranor 
and  l^ialature,  beadee  which  there  is  an  im- 
perial parliament,  consisting  of  a  S«naU  and 
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Honse  of  RepNeentativeB.  The  emperor,  now 
DOD  Pedro  Seguudo,  ia  the  constitutional  head; 
a  fine  man,  descended  from  the  houses  of  Bra- 
Kanza  and  Hapebai^,  and  connected  with  the 
BoorboQ  and  Orleans  families.  The  great 
cities  of  the  empire  l^eiog  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  there  ia  little  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  prevalent  among  the  people.  All  de- 
nomioations  are  free  to  worship  God  according 
,  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

MKSI0N5. 

TTie  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
have,  for  many  years,  maintained  chaplains  in 
the  cities  of  Brazil.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ghnrch  in  the  United  States  have  also,  for  a 
considerable  time,  had  a  mission  there.  In 
1833,  the  subject  of  a  mission  to  Sonth  Amer- 
ica came  before  the  Missionary  Board. 

In  1834,  an  invitation  was  received  from  a 
few  pious  persons  in  Bumoi  Ayres,  aod  in  the 
hope  of  iKing  useful  to  the  Protestants  of  that 
city,  and  of  fining  a  foothold  in  that  land  of 
unmitigated  Romanism,  tlic  committee  resolv- 
ed to  obey  the  call.  AccordioKlf ,  the  Kev. 
F.  E.  Pilti  was  seat  oat,  and  ue  next  year 
Bev.  John  Dempster  (now  President  of  the 
Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.,)  was  ap- 
pointed to  follow  him.  A  congn^tion  was 
soon  formed,  and  a  chDrch  bailt ;  and  after 
that  a  parsow^,  and  now  there  is  a  very 
flonriahing  Society  and  Sabbatb-scbool  in  that 
city. .  In  1837,  the  Board  sent  out  Eev.  Dr.  P. 
Kidder  and  Rev.  J.  Spenldlng.  Mnch  was 
done  b^  Dr.  Kidder  in  the  dimcmination  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  everywhere  gladly 
received.  Just  as  he  was  ready  to  commence 
preaching  in  the  Brazilian  language,  Mrs.  Kid- 
der died,  and  he  was  compellM  to  retoni  with 
his  famil;^  of  Tono?  children.  The  mission  is 
still  cootinned,  and  all  its  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  people.  TTie  present  missionary  is  Rev. 
D.D.  Lare. 

The  next  missionary  effort  was  node  under 
the  joint  aospices  of  the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  and  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union.  Hev,  -J.  0.  Fletcher  woa 
stationed  at  Rio,  and  labored  between  two  and 
three  years,  both  among  his  own  conntrymcD, 
who  flock  to  that  port  for  p<in>osca  of  commerce, 
and  among  the  nativea  He  found  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Portuguese  langnsge,  which 
had  doubtless  been  given  or  sold  by  Dr.  Kidder. 
He  found  tracts  ^specially  useful ;  and  in  the 
city,  in  the  foreign  hospitals,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, tracts  and  Bibles  were  always  gladly  re- 
ceived. He  there  made  journeys  from  30  to 
200  miles  into  the  interior,  always  having  with 
him  a  snpply  of  Bibles  and  tracts.  In  some 
instances,  ne  had  discufsioos  with  tho  priests, 
some  of  whom  were  induced  to  receive  the 
Bible.  One  not  only  with  jov  received  the 
Word,  bat  demanded  Bibles  and  tracts,  for  dis- 
tribati  on  among  bis  people.  Mr.  Fletcher  heard 
UuB  priest  read  the  Bible  to  his  people  in  their 


own  vemacQlU'.     The  ^eets,  as  S  geoerd 

thing,  are  ignorant,  la^,  impure,  and  not  very 
devoted  to  their  own  religion.  Infidelity  pre- 
vails omon^  them,  and  an  English  Roman 
CaUiolic  pncst,  of  lUo  de  Janerio,  informed 
Ex-Governor  Kent,  American  Oonsnl  at  Rio, 
that  a  priest  of  his  acquaintance  died  a  few 

Ssrs  a^o  refusing  the  sacrament  to  the  last. 
r.  Kidder  found  a  few  excellent  priests,  who 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  Bible;  and  one  or 
two  were  very  desirous  to  see  it  introduced 
into  the  schoois  of  the  empire.  Sen.  Feijo, 
formerly  regent  of  the  empire,  was  once  a 
priest,  and  even  a  bishop ;  but  he  wrote  the 


lowerful  book  against  the  celibacv  of  the 
iriesthood  and  of  the  Romish  clerg7 '" 


Brazilit 

general, 
either  I 

influence  of  Feijo,  Montezuma,  und  other  Bra- 
zilian statesmen,  this  important  step  towards 
breaking  from  Rome,  i.  «.,  the  marriage  of  the 
clcr^,  uearly  became  a  law.  There  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  priests  in  Brazil,  ond  for  years 
the  presidents  or  governors  of  the  diffirent 
provinces  when  delivering  their  messages,  make 
this  the  Bubjeetof  much  complaint  Some 
parishes  have  been  twenty  years  without  a 
priest,  and  tbe  country  is  constantly  increasing 
in  wealth  and  population.  Tlie  priests  are  cor- 
rupt and  the  people  have  very  little  of  what 
the  French  call  rdigicaiti. 

An  attempt  was  mode  by  some  foreign 
priests,  to  prevent  Dr.  Kidder  from  circulating 
the  Bible ;  but  their  eflbrts  mode  the  Bible 
more  songbt  for.  In  184G,  an  American  gen- 
tleman residing  in  one  of  the  sonth'ern  pro- 
vinces, rcccivei  from  the  United  States  a 
nutflber  of  Portuguese  Bibles,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  Some  foreign  priests  per- 
suaded a  few  of  the  people  to  give  up  these, 
and  they  were  burned ;  but  the  Brazilian  priests 
were  indignant,  and  at  a  gre^  festival,  bor- 
rowed a  largo  gilt  Bible,  nelonging  to  this 
American  gentleman,  and  bore  it  at  tbe  head 
of  one  of  their  processionB.  Dnring  a  part  of 
1852  and  1853.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  Secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Rio,  and  enjoyed  unusual 
facilities  among  the  higher  portion  of  the  Bra- 
zilians for  promoting  religion.  He  was  ban- 
ning to  reap  the  advantage  of  snch  a  position 
forreligionsioBuenccwheohewas  called  away 
by  sickness  in  his  family.  Dnring  his  residence 
there,  the  yellow  fever  rogcd,  and  he  was  called 
to  witness  many  deaths  among  his  country- 
men, and  also,  to  tiehold,  in  the  midst  of  this- 
terrible  pestilence,  the  spiritual  birth  of  many. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Bradl,  has 
been  several  times  almost  severed  from  tlie 
authority  of  the  Pope.  It  is  characterized  by 
great  indifference  in  its  devotees,  and  by  great 
theatrical  splendor  on  festival  occasions — the 
only  occasions,  except  fimerals,  when  the 
churcho  are  full.  Mr.  Fletcher  sajs  :  "  I 
have  seen  the  Romish  Chorcb  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Ityy  ;  bnt  in  show,  glitter,  tai  Hba- 
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atiical  effect,  Brazil  takes  the  lead.  The  sJave 
trade  in  Brazil  vaa  rorraallf  pat  down  b; 
BritiBh  cniiMra  in  1850.  Slavery  will  soon  be 
done  awa;  with,  (though  Dwrty  two-thirda  of 
the  popnldtioD  are  Glarea,)  because  color  is  not 
a  qaaliBcation  for  respectabilitj.  Some  of  ibe 
Snt  officers  of  the  eoverament,  civil  acd  mili- 
tary, are  tinged  with  African  blood.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  do  rartof  the  Roman  Catholic 
world,  except  the  United  Sates  and  Englaod, 
where  missiooary  labors  are  so  iimmpeded, 
or  where  they  wonld  be  better  rewarded. — 
The  preai  ia  entirely  free.  There  are  three  or 
fonr  English  chaplains  in  the  coast  dtiea 
Bailronds  are  being  bailt,  and  other  iodkations 
of  progrcM  are  manifest. 

"  In  1852  and  1853,  treaties  were  made  by 
tie  United  States,  through  onr  mioiateiB,  Hon. 
HesTB.  Scbenck  and  Pendleton,  with  the  repob- 
lics  of  Un^fuay,  the  ATgentine  Conftderaltcm, 
and  Paraguay  (so  long  shut  up],  and  claoBts 
permitting  Protestant  worship  and  the  bnrial 
of  tie  Prototant  dead,  were  insisted  on  and 

"  Patagonia  is  still  heatiiea  gronnd,  and  so 
far  BS  known,  the  inhabitants  have  very  few 
religious  rites  and  no  idols.  The  Tierra  dd 
Fugians  are  sunk  rery  low  in  baibariem.  though 
the  few  that  I  saw  in  the  straits  of  Magellan 
appeared  as  capable  of  elevation  as  onr  North 
American  Indians."  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1650  and  1851,  by  some  English  niiseion- 
aries,  lo  labor  among  them ;  the  sad  account 
of  whose  sufferings  and  deati  from  starvation, 
has  apprared  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Ch3j,"  conUnoes  Mr.  Fleteher, "  is  the  moat 
peacefol,  and  perhaps  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Spanish-American  republics.  But,  at  the 
present  time,  the  priests'  party  role.  There  ie 
no  freedom  of  opinion  in  reli^oas  mattera. 
The  pre™  is  muoded ;  the  Bible  m  the  Spanish 


like  dogs.  Such  abject  devotion  Co  tjie  Giarch 
of  £ome  does  not  exist  even  in  Borne  itself,  as 
I  have  witnessed  among  the  Chilians  at  Val- 
paraiso. Rev.  David  TnmbuU  labored  there 
a  number  ofyears,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  Foreign  Christian  Union  ;  but  he 
DOW  has  a  r^larly  organized  chnrdi  of  bis 
own.  Bev.  Mr.  wiUiama,  formerly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  is 
now  laboring  in  Chili  for  the  American  and 
Poreign  Christian  Union,  and  has  a  flourishing 
school  of  Chilian  youth,  who  are  also  under 
Gospel  inflnences.  Mr.  Tumbnll  also  has  a 
successfol  school  for  yonng  ladies,  taught  by 
Mrs.  T.  and  his  sister.  Cniii  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  material  improvements,  railroads, 
mining,  &e." 

Pern  QTHJ  Solivia  an  both  bigoted  in  the 
estreme,  and  nothing  has  been  done  beyond 
iodividoal  effort. 

New  Grenada. — In  this  stale,  a  few  yeara 
ago,  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed,  and  Ibe 


Jesuits  were  banished,  nvisg  Hie  Pope  *  frat 
deal  of  trouble.  Still,  however,  the  {nstly 
party  is  vei;  strong,  and  the  recent  OTejtain- 
ing  of  the  constitutional  government  haa  giTen 


revolotions. 

on  the  Istbmua  of  Panama,  which  belongs  to 
New  Grenada,  has  been  felt  throughont  tbe 
whole  republic.  The  Americao  Seamen's 
Friend  chaphun,  at  Panama,  Bev.  Mr.  Bavd, 
has  done  something  toward  distributing-  the 
Spanieb  Scriptures  and  tracts.  Bev-  Mr. 
Mont  Salvatge,  a  converted  Spanish  monk, 
has  recently  been  sent  to  New  Grenada,  by 
tlie  AniEiican  and  Foreign  Clmstian  Union. 

VenezMiia. — This  coontry  has  been  almoet 
constantly  involved  in  revolutions,  and  is  now 
under  the  govranment  of  two  tyrants,  the 
brothers  Monagos.  An  agent  of  the  Ajoeri- 
eaa  Bible  Society  is  now  at  work  there. 

Giumto. — For  tlie  missions  in  British  and 
Datch  Guiana,  see  Wea  Indies. 

Jborigines. — The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Sootb 
America  still  exist  in  large  nnmbers.  Thos- 
Eonds  of  them  are  still  in  heathenism ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  are  very  loosely  connected 


for   whom   a  portion  of  the  Bible  bae  h 

translated.     But  these  tribes,  as  to  Protestast 
missions,  constitute  an  almost  nnbroken  fidd. 

SPANISH  TOWN  :  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  "W.  I.    It  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  IG  miles  from  Kingston.    A.  statioD  «f 
the  Wesleyan  Miffiionary  Society. 
ST.  EU8TATIUS  :    {8e<i  Wat  India.) 
ST.  K1IT8,  or  ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S : 
(See  Wat  Indiet.) 
ST.  THOMAS  :     (See  West  India.) 
ST.  VINCENT  :jSee  Wat  IndieJf 
STBLLENBOSCH :  AatationoftheBben- 
iah  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa. 

STRONG'S  ISLAND :  An  island  in  Mi- 
cronesia, where  is  a  station  of  the  Amerksn 

SUGAHA  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  Island  of  Upoln,  one  of 
the  Samoan  group. 
SUMATEA:  (See"Jn<JionAtA.Wnpo.") 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS:  The  institation  of 
Sunday-schools  was  inaugurated  by  an  homble 
layman,  a  little  more  tlian  seven^  yean  ago ; 
and  it  has  been  mainly  conducted  and  aosti^aed 
by  laymen  since  that  time,  and  has  proved  itself 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  ministry  and  dinrch 
of  Christ.  God  has  blefeed  it  with  wonderfiil 
success,  and  we  may  safdy  expect  it  haa  far 

rter  blessings  in  stcre  for  onr  race.  Said 
late  Tcnerable  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  "At 
though  this  method  of  teaching  the  joung  and 
ignorant  is  so  simple,  yet  it  deserves  to  be 
ranked  leamd  lo  no  ditanery  of  our  age.    I  do 
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not  know  that  Uie  beneSoeDce  of  PnmdeDce 
has  been  more  maoilest  in  uiTthiDg  that  has 
tHXorred  in  onr  da;,  tlian  in  tlie  general  io- 
Btitntion  of  Sundsy^cbooU.  OUier  beaevo- 
lent  institntioDH  provide  the  means  of  rcligiooa 
iostmction ;  bnt  thg  Soaday-school  makes  the 
apflitatioti  of  than."  6ajs  Di.  Drew,  of  Eng- 
land, most  eloqaentlj — "  Honor  rest  apon  our 
age.  A  wonderful  machinery  has  sprang  np 
into  existence  from  homble  and  feeble  sources, 
God  gave  the  word,  and  since  that  blessed 
boor  a  million  of  teaching  men  and  women 
acoee  on  Sabbath  momiogs  to  tell  infancy  of 
Jesns,  and  to  lead  with  loviog  hand  the  poor 
man's  child  onward  on  Zion's  road.  In  kuman 
ki^ort/  no  invitation  nfmaa  holdi  sack  an  honor- 
ed place.  The  unpaid,  nntiring,  and  Qnceasine- 
efforts  of  Saoday-Bchool  love,  are  of  the  kind- 
est, etfongest  and  moat  e^ctive  doings  of 
modern  times.  Uow  do  snch  teachers  aid  the 
lesponeibilities  of  parents ;  relieve  and  gladden 
theDastor'sbeart;  bring  Christ  and  all  Christ's 
tmtn  to  warm  yoong  h^rts,  and  cantivate  list- 
ening ears,  ana  penetrttto  earth's  dark  places, 
led  by  the  light  ot  their  own  Bible,  and  cheered 
by  the  Eaith  of  their  Ghriat-snstained  soala." 

The  following  interesting  acconnt  of  the 
origin  of  tiiB  first  Sabbatb«chool  is  from  the 
graphic  pen  of  Mr.  loncaster,  to  whom  it  was 
commonicated  by  Mr.  Baikee  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  "  He  sud,"  observes  Mr.  L., 
"  aboat  the  year  1182  he  had  taken  a  garden 
and  wanted  a  gardener.  He  went  to  the  ont- 
skirts  of  the  city  of  Oloacester  to  hire  one ; 
and  while  waiting  for  the  man,  be  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  a  troop  of  wretched,  noisy  boys, 
who  interrapted  him  while  conversing  with  the 
man's  wife.  He  anzionsly  inquired  the  cause 
of  those  cMIdren  being  thos  mbcrably  neg- 
lected and  depraved.  '  O  fflr,'said  the  woman, 
'  if  yon  were  here  on  a  Sunday,  yon  would  pity 
them  indeed.  They  are  then  mnch  more  nn- 
merons.  and  a  hundred  times  worse— it  is  a 
very  hell  npon  earth.  We  cannot  read  our  Bible 
in  peace  for  Vi^n.'  It  was  this  affecting  an- 
swer which  moved  every  feeling  within  him. 
He  immediately  asked, '  Oan  nothing  be  done 
for  these  poor  children T  Is  there  anybody 
near  that  will  take  them  to  school  on  a  Bun- 
day!'  He  was  answered  there  was  a  persoo 
who  kept  a  school  in  the  lane  who  pta'haps 
mi^ht  do  it  At  this  important  moment, 
while  revolving  the  matter  in  his  mind,  the 
word  '  TET '  was  so  powerililly  impressed  on 
his  mind  as  to  decide  liim  at  once  to  action. 
He  went  and  entered  into  treaty  witi  the 
Bchookniftresa  to  take  a  number  of  these  poor 
destitute  children.  Here  imu  tlie  first  SMatit- 
ichooi  Britain  ever  saw. 

"When  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  school,  on  retiring 
to  rest  one  evening,  Mr.  Baikea  began  to  con- 
sider that  his  schools  had  now  been  folly  tried, 
and  that  it  was  time  for  the  public  good  tlkat 
they  ahoold  be  made  generally  known.    On 


this,  instead  of  gtfing  to  bed,  he  directly  wrote 
a  paragraph  and  had  it  inserted  in  his  news- 
paper, the  Gloucester  Jonroal,  Nov.  3,  1763, 
in  which  he  described  the  good  eSecU  of  the 
Sunday-schools  already  in  operation,  and  re- 
commended thdr  eiteosion  over  the  country. 
This  paragraph  waa  copied  into  man^  other 

Kpers,  and  in  consequence  he  had  applications 
im  all  parts  of  the  wipire ;  an  answer  to 
which  he  published  in  his  paper.  The  reeult 
was,  that  the  dormant  zeal  of  many  was  called 
into  action,  and  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  proceeded  throughout  the  nation  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

"Sept  7, 1785,  a  society  for  the  snpportand 
encouragement  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  England  waa  formed  in  Loo- 
don.  This  society  engaged  tho  cooperation  of 
the  Bishops  of  Sjalisbury  and  Landoff,  the 
Deans  of  Canterbury  and  Lincoln,  and  other 
distingnished  persons,  and  was  the  means  of 
greatly  advancing  the  cause. 

"  Before  his  death,  which  took  pUce  in  1811, 
Mr.  Baikea  had  accounts  of  the  establishment 
of  similar  schools  in  various  parla  of  the  conn- 

' ■-  "tciog  no  lesB  than  300,000  children, 

^it  he  Bay, '  I  cannever  pai$  by  the  tpot 
vihrTe  the  ta/rd  lar  came  to  povxr/tiUy  into  my 
mind,  without  lifting  up  mif  hands  and  heart 
to  htaven,  in  gratitude  to  God,  for  hamng  put 
such  a  though  inlo  my  heart.' " 

The  schools  were  at  first  conducted  by 
hired  teachers,  who  were  paid  thirty-three  cents 
a  SabbatL  This  entailed  a  load  of  pecuuiary 
difficulty  upon  the  plan.  The  Sunaay-Bqhool 
society  alone  expended,  during  the  first  16 
~     ~  of  its  existence,  no  less  than  £4,000  ster- 

^  in  the  soUries  of  teadiers.  Gratuitous 
instruction  waa  an  astonishing  improvement 
npon  tJie  system,  la^n^  a  solid  basis  for  ile 
emdency,  and  ensunngits  sacce^.  Tbeezact 
time  when  this  was  first  introduced  was  not 
known,  nor  where  it  commenced  ;  but  about 
the  year  1800  this  plan  became  very  general. 

Tne  institution  of  Sanday-schools  was  now 
become  nniveTsal  thronghont  Eogluid.  Every 
city  and  every  town  had  warmly  espoused  the 
cause ;  and  on  July  13,  1803,  the  London 
Sunday-school  Union  waa  formed,  which  gave 
'  e  cause  an  additional  impulse. 

Scotland,  as  earlv  as  1797, entered  spiritedly 
into  this  good  work,  enrolling  34  schools  t^ 
y»r,  and  the  next  year  adding  20  more. 
Wales,  at  a  rery  early  period,  entered  with 
eagemeas  into  the  scheme,  and  adorned  her 
romantic  and  picbireaqae  valleys  with  nume- 
rous Bsylnms  for  the  inkmction  of  the  pooi'. 
And  the  necead^  of  supplying  these  schools 
with  Bibles,  suggested  the  idea  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Bodel^.  So  great  waa  tho  progress  of  Sun> 
day-schools  in  Wales,  that  in  three  yeara  177 
achools  were  established,  confining  more  than 
8,000  children. 

The  gonday-school  ajstem  wob  introduced 


ioto  Ireland  in  IT93 ;  bat  its  progress  was  not 
rapid  until  the  formation  of  the  Hibernian 

Snnday-school  Society,  in  Dublin,  id  1809. 
In  April,  1815,  there  were  252  achoola,  con- 
taining more  iJian  25,000  children,  under  the 
core  of  tbis  institution.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  achoola  has  been  greatly  augmented. 
The  firat  adult  Sanday-echool  was  pknted  by 
Mr.  Charles,  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in 
the  summer  .of  1811. 

The  first  Sundaj-scbool  in  Asia  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Wealeyan  miasionariea  In  Ceylon, 
Jane  4, 1815,  and  giLined  them  great  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.    In  the  Annual  Bc- 

rrt  of  the  London  Snnday«chool  Union,  May 
1818,  they  give  us  an  account  of  Sabbath- 
schools  in  successful  operation  in  Bordeaux 
and  La  Oarde,  near  Uontauban,  France ;  also 
in  Holland,  ia  Xlotterdam  and  Zeist ;  also  in 
Sidoey,  Richmond,  and  seven  other  places  men- 
tioned in  New  South  Wales,  and  further  cheer- 
ing accounts  from  the  caose  in  Ceylon. 

First  Stmdaif^cliools  in  the  United  Stales.— 
The  Sunday-school  Repository  of  Angost, 
1818,  stales  that  the  first  Sooday-school  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (and  it  is  believed  in  this 
country,)  was  instituted  in  1T9I,  and  inci~ 
rated  in  1796.  Its  object  was  to  instruct 
dren  to  read  and  write,  gratuitously,  who  were 
nnable  to  go  to  school  during  the  week ;  bat 
their  instructions  were  carried  on  by  means  of 
hired  teachers,  and  their  design  did  not  extend 
to  the  retieious  instruction  oithe  scholars.  In 
the  Suntiay-Bchool  Teachers'  Magazine  for 
1824,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethune 
had  spent  part  of  the  years  1801  and  1802  in 
Qreat  Britain,  where  they  had  observed  the 
progress  Sunday-schools  were  then  making  in 
that  countrv  ;  and  on  their  return,  they  eon- 
versed  on  tne  subject  with  tboir  pious  and  ex- 
cellent mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  Qranam  of  New 
York,  who  resided  with  them,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  as  soon  as  possible  they  would  try 
to  introduce  them  here.  Accordmgly,  in  the 
autumn  of  1803,  these  Hiree  Christian  philan- 
thropists opened  the^rji  SalAalh.schcd  m  this 
city,  for  religious  and  catechetical  instruction, 
at  their  oum  expense,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Leech 
in  Matt  Street,  which  wad  attended  by  about 
forty  male  and  female  scholars ;  and  their 
punctuality  of  attendance  was  rewarded  on 
Monday  mornings,  by  frequent  donations  of 
tracts,  shoes  &c.,  to  a  considerable  amount 
Mrs.  Qraham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bcthane  then 
established  two  other  Sabbatb^chools  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  ;  which  they  attended  every 
afternoon  during  the  snmmer,  and  during  the 
winter  between  the  services  of  the  church,  when 
they  brought  their  provisions  wiUi  them  from 
their  [estdenco  in  Greenwich,  as  th^e  vaa  no 
time  to  return  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Graham  opened 
the  first  advU  school  at  Greenwich,  on  the  se- 
cond Sabbath  of  Jane,  1814,  only  about  two 
months  before  her  departore  from  this  scene  of 
active  benevolence  to  her  promised  rest     It 


was  not  until  1809,  howevra,  tltat  churdtes  at 
public  bodies  b^aii  to  institute  and  ratronne 

6abbath«chools  in  this  cocntry.  Tbe  Jin 
school  on  this  plan,  was  probably  one  organized 
August  22,  1809,  in  tbe  city  of  Pittsbw^h. 
Fa.,  which  met  for  the  ^rst  time,  on  the  £st 
Sabbath  of  September,  m  the  jury  room  (rf 
the  Court  House.  It  was  n^larly  orgaaized 
under  an  excellent  constitution,  and  was  attotd- 
ed  by  240  children  and  adults-  This  sdiod 
was  formed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
it  or^nization  in  Europe,  and  coincided  in  its 
iirincipal  featores  with  tne  schools  now  estab- 
isbed.  In  18IlaumihirBchool wBscetablislied 
.n  Philadelphia,  under  the  aaspicea  of  the  Ber. 
Robert  May,  a  mi^onary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  does  not  appear  to  htne 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  school  at  Pittsburgh. 
In  1813,  a  school  was  established  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Albany,  and  continued  for  some  titrtf. 
In  the  autumn  of  1814  a  school  vas  establidt- 
ed  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  April,  181S, 
schools  were  commenced  in  the  Northern  libff- 
ties  of  Philadelphia,  which  in  a  few  hiihiIJb 
cootdned  5O0  scholars.  In  1816  thq:  b^^ 
to  be  generally  introduced. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  claim  the  bemr 
of  forming  the  first  society  for  the  r^pilar  or 
ganization  and  conduct  of  Sabb>Ui«chooh. 
IV  first  propodtion  for  the  formation  of  tbe 
Female  Union  Society,  for  the  promotion  of 
Sabbath-schools,  was  made  by  the  beneti^enl 
ladies  of  tbe  several  denominations  in  this 
city,  assembled  by  public  invitation  on  the 
24th  oC  January,  1816.  On  the  12th  of  Febto- 
ary  following,  the  gentlemen  of  New  Yori,  is- 
sembled  by  public  notice,  adopt«d  meaeutesfiv 
the  formation  of  a  simihir  society  for  bc^ : 
and  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  the' New  York 
Sooday-Bchool  Union  Society  was  instituted. 
Schoob  were  immediately  established ;  and 
during  the  first  year,  more  than  6000  sdtofaui 
were  entered  in  their  schools. 
About  this  time  Sunday-schools  multiplied 
pidly  all  over  the  United  Slates.  In  May, 
1824,  the  American  Sundau^fchool  Uiaon  wh 
formed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  So- 
ciety has  been  doing,  as  rapidly  as  means  hart 
been  furnished,  a  great  work  for  our  couutiy  in 
iploring  its  waste  places,  establishing  schools 
irywhere,  and  publishing  and  circ^atii^  a 


oi^auization  of  2,012  new  schools,  contaJDinf 
not  less  than  60,000  children,  with  8000  vohm- 
torv  teachers  in  them;  besides  encouraging 
and  aiding  2,961  other  schools,  and  putting  in- 
to circulation  about  50,000  dollars  worn  of 
Sunday-school  publicatjons.  The  whole  mis- 
sionary work  above  referred  to,  cost  {20,071  68 
for  the  work  done,  or  at  the  rate  oF$36  50 per 
month  ;  S284  37X  for  their  ejqieiises;  bang, 
in  the  aggr^^ate,  SI  50  per  da^,  or  75  cents  a 
day  less  than  the  wa^  for  which  the  dressas 
of  brown  stone  are  said  to  have  lately  "  strock* 
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in  Philaddphia.  This  Society  has  already 
pabtished,  and  is  now  circniating  a  catalogae 
of  812  boaad  Yolnmes  of  choice  jaTcaile  roli- 
ffions  books,  and  an  assortment  of  other  Sab- 
oath-school  ^requisites.  It  also  publishes  the 
Sunday^rAool  Jottmat,  a  Bemi-monthly  paper 
for  teachers,  aod  the  Youths'  Penny  Gazdte, 
evciy  other  week  for  scholars.  The  "latter  has 
a  circulation  of  135,000.  The  sales  daring 
the  year  ending  March,  1854,  amonnted  to 
$172,041  30.  or  an  average  of  1,720,000 18mo 
Tolnmea  of  120  pages  each. 

IS«  General  ProtestaTit  Episcopal  8.  S.  Union. 
— From  the  Ananal  Report  of  uiis  Society,  for 
1853,  it  appears  that  it  is  qnite  rapidly  increar 
iog  in  means  and  inQnence.  In  1651,  its  doai 
tioD  and  collection  list  was  reported  as  only 
S28  15,  while  in  1853  the  amonot  had  mn  up 
to  91,375  95.  Its  list  of  Sunday^cbool  books 
Dwnbe:?  abont  224  voluniee,  and  receipts  from 
cash  sales  in  the  Depository,  $20,793  82. 
Tliia  society  embraces  the  deaonjination  in  the 
U.  3.,  and  is  located  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Sundaysihool  Union  of  the  Methodist 
Epixopal  Church. — This  Society  has  its  head 
qoartera  in  the  Methodist  Book  Boom,  200 
MoHwrry-Btreet,  New  York.  It  reported  in 
1852  in  the  diOerent  states,  9,074  S.  Schools  ,- 
98,031  officers  and  teachers ;  504,679  scholars ; 
1,402,010  volumes  in  libraries ;  7,213  Bible 
classes;  43,632  scholars  in  iofont  classes;  100,- 
584  S.  S.  Advocates  taken  j  13,242  conver- 
sions; and  expenses  of  schools  $G9,094  00. 
Bused  for  the  8.  8.  UniOD,  S7,2S8,  It  has  an 
extensive  list  of  excellent  iavenile  books  and 
tract-t,  and  is  constantly  adaing  valaable  works 
to  its  catalogae. 

TTie  American  Baptist    Publication    Society 

Xrts  103  Sunday-school  books  on  its  ca- 
jae,  while  three  years  ago  it  had  only  28. 
The  society  is  more  largely  engaged  in  pob- 
lishing  and  selliug  books  and  bacts  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  and  the  Suuday-school  pablica- 
tions  are  mingled  with  other  sales. 

T^  NetB  England  Sabbal/irtdiool  Union 
is  au  organization  in  connexion  with  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  in  New  England,  and  has 
its  centre  of  operations  in  the  dty  of  Boston. 
They  have  issued  the  past  year  30  reprints, 
28,000  copies,  and  12  new  books.  They  also 
lEsue  the  "  Yoone  Beaper,"  which  has  a  month- 
ly circulation  of  16,000  copies.  The  entire 
receipts  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  were 
81,803.  It  has  increased  its  sdiools  about  50 
per  cent  within  the  year,  and  has  enconraging 
prospects  for  the  fntnre. 

7h«  Maasackiaetlt  Sabbath-school  Soeidg  is 
the  Sabbath-school  publication  society  for  the 
Congr^ational  denomination  tbronghoat  the 
country.  It  has  received  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
its  capital  for  its  pnblishinK  operations  was 
_:_.j  — J  years  ago  by  the  friendB  of  the 


I  the  T 


,  where  it  is 


Of  late  that  society  has  made  vigorous  and  ■ 
praise-worthy  exertions  towards  extending  its 
Sabbath-school  missionary  labors  and  libraries 
among  the  destitnte  of  the  West.  The  ra- 
pid demand  for  Sabbath-achools  and  a  whole- 
some Juvenile  literature  has  made  the  co- 
operation of  this  society  on  an  eulareed 
scale,  both  timely  and  grateful  to  the  public. 
The  society  has  pabllsbed  658  bound  volnmes, 
for  the  libraries.  It  has  also  an  extensive 
series  of  Scripture  questions,  of  which  many 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  circulated. 
Its  juvenile  paper,  tne  "  Well-spring,"  has  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  Sabbatltschool  paper  that  is  published 
weekly.  EVom  the  annual  report  or  1853,  it 
appears  that  its  sales  of  books  amoaoted  to 
$23,872  17,  the  last  year,  and  its  doaatJousand 
l^acics  were  ^2,910  95. 

Every  city  and  almost  every  county  in  onr 
States  has  a  Sunday-school  Union,  but  un- 
fortonately  they  have  lost  the  habit  of  report- 
ing regularly  to  the  parent  society,  bo  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  with  accuracy  the  extent 
of  our  Sundav-fichool  efforts  in  the  United 
States.  We,  however,  know  the  numbers  in 
oar  cities  and  some  of  the  conntice,  and  from 
these  we  have  made  an  estimate  that  approxi- 
mates as  neariy  as  our  resources  and  judgment 
enables  ns  to  do.  The  resnlt  is,  we  think,  all 
the  Sunday-schools  of  onr  country  contain  at 
the  present  time  not  less  than  1,800,000  chil- 
dren, with  a  noble  army  of  200,000  voluntary 
unpaid  teachers  and  officers.  Great  Britain 
inclndes  in  her  schools,  it  is  estimated,  not  less 
than  2,000,000  children,  and  200,000  volun- 
tary  teachers — a  noble  army  of  400,0( 
these  kindred  countrira,  who,  with  i 


the  children  in  our  Snnday-schoolsat  3,000,000. 
See  Unittd  SuUei.) 

Mission  Schoob. — The  original  Sabbath- 
school  of  Robert  Raikes  was  preeminently  a 
Mission  ichool ,-  and  for  many  years,  both  in 
Enghind  and  this  country  the  Sabbatb«chool 
cfibrt  was  mostly  of  thb  character.  In  both 
countriea  the  earliest  efforts  were  confined  to 
paid  teachers,  and  the  teachers  or  teachings 
were  not  always  of  a  strictly  religious  charac- 
ter. Soon,  however,  the  Sabbath-school  enter- 
prise fonnd  its  home  and  resting-place  among 
the  churches ;  and  the  tendency  of  things  « 
late  ^ears  has  been  to  gradually  relinquish  the 
mission  schools,  and  remain  satisGed  with 
teaching  the  children  of  the  churchee,  and  such 
others  ss  could  conveniently  be  brought  into 

ry  and  association  with  them.  Some 
aceptions  in  different  parts  of  onr 
country  ongnt  here  to  be  named,  among  which 
stands  preeminently  the  Nevi  York  Sanday- 
school  Union,  and  its  enterprising  and  deroted 
officers  and  teachers.  Beddes  some  125 
church  Sabbatb«:hool8,  this  Union  embraces 
between  50  and  60  misioD  schools,  with  abont 
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1^00  teachers  and  10,000  scholars.  About 
ODofonrtb  of  tiicse  schools  were  forme" 
1853,  and  their  prescat  eSbrU  ore  desiiped  to 
iDcreose  the  number  still  more  rapiijlj'  in  fa- 
ture.  This  union  comprises  members  and 
churches  of  20  difTereut  denominations,  or 
shades  of  denominations,  and  b  well  itdapted 
to  reach  the  destitute  b;  its  combined  influ- 
ence. Abont  20  Hussion  schools  we  also  in 
BQCccssfnl  operation  in  Brooklyn.  Some  of 
these  schoob  have  been  in  operation  more 
than  thirtv  years,  and  they  can  refer  to  their 
well-lrainea  children  now  standing  at  the 
bead  of  the  professions.  Many  are  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  some  of  whom  are  mission- 
aries of  the  cross,  in  pagan  lands,  and  one  or 
two  ore  presidents  of  colleges.  Whole  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  lowest  cia^  are  every  year 
in  a  measure  pnriGed  and  elevated  by  the  in- 
flnence  of  these  mission  schools.  The  persoaal 
intercourse  of  intelUgent,  re6ned  and  Christian 
teachcis  and  visitors,  with  even  the  most  pol- 
luted and  criminal,  has  the  happiest  efibct  in 
restraining,  and  now  and  then  of  saving.  The 
most  bitt«r  hostility  against  the  upper  classes 
is  thos  checked  and  changed,  so  that  the  great 
book  of  remembrance  (uone  can  reved  how 
much  the  privileged  classes  are  indebted  to 
such  teachers  for  the  safety  of  persons  and 
property.  The  poor  emigrant  melts  into  tears 
of  joy  as  he  witnesses  the  first  act  of  kindness 
in  this  strange  land,  in  the  approach  of  the 
gentle  teacher  for  his  children.  Said  one  old 
man  recently,  "  1  thonght  there  was  no  religion 
in  America  until  yon  came  and  led  my  chil- 
dren to  the  Sunday-school."  And  said  a  poor 
Catholic  woman  with  a  bursting  heart,  "  Oh, 
you  Protestants  are  kbder  than  tie  Catholics." 
There  is  imperative  need  everywhere  of  Chris- 
tians turning  thoir  attention  and  labors  more 
in  the  direction  of  this  mission  school  move- 
In  all  our  principal  cities,  and  even  in  our 
country  towns,  there  ore  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren, whose  religious  instmction  is  nf^lected. 
Their  Sabbaths  are  spent  in  idleness  and  vice, 
and  they  are  rapidly  prqiariug  for  their  np- 
pearanco  in  our  crimiwl  courts,  gaols  and  pe- 
nitentiaries. The  Sabbath-school  is  almost 
the 'only  iostrnmentality  Uiat  can  reach  them. 
Its  snccess  in  reclaiming  and  saving  them  has 
often  been  tested  ;  and  it  most  occupy  a  pro- 
mbcnt  place  in  any  system  of  meaauro)  that 
may  be  adopted  for  the  evangelization  of  our 
great  cities. — R.  Gt.  Parpbs,  Ksq. 

SUHAT :  A  large  and  popnlons  town  on 
the  Bontb  bank  of  tiie  Tnptee  river,  ITT  miles 
north  of  Bombay.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of 
ft  considerable  military  force,  the  residence  of 
tho  British  collector,  judge,  &c.,  and  the  chief 
tribunal  for  the  entire  presidency  of  Bombay. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  had  a  station 
at  this  place  from  1B13  to  1845. 

sum  :  Capitol  of  the  district  ofBirbhnm, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  130  miles  N.N.W. 


from  CalcDtta.     Station  commenced  by  Ibe 
English  Baptists  in  1818. 

SURINAM  :  (See  West  Iniia.) 
SUTTEE :  The  name  given  in  iQdU  to  i 
woman  who  immolates  herself  on  Uk  fniml 
pile  of  her  husband,  and  denotes  tbt  ek  b 
considered  true  and  f^thful  to  him.  The  Urn 
is  also  applied  to  the  horrid  rite  itself.  Tie 
origin  of  the  practice  is  supposed  to  have  bwa 
the  volnotary  sacrifice  of  a  widow,  who  m 
inconsolable  for  the  lora  of  her  husband,  bet 
affection  for  the  deceased  making  life  tbor 
den;  the  Brahmins  taking  advantage  cf  lb 
novelty  and  admiration  it  excited  to  recoB- 
mend  the  practice  as  most  merit^ioos  ttA 
productive  of  good  eSect  to  the  souts  oF  tte 
widow,  ber  hosband,  and  the  surviving  friorii 
in  order  to  turn  it  to  their  own  sdcuit^^ 
W,  Bwcn,  Esq.,  superintendeut  ot  police  ii 


the  lower 


prov 


a  of  Bengal  Preadencj,  wia 


of  the  opmion  that  the  widow  can  rarely  i« 
considered  voluntary  in  the  sacriGcei  Fet 
widows,  he  says,  would  ever  think  ot  safflifo 
ing  themselves,  unless  overpowered  with  foree 
and  persuasion,  very  litUe  of  either  being  at 
ficient  to  overcome  the  physcal  or  merta) 
powers  of  Hindoo  females.  A  crowd  of  to 
py  Brahmins  represent  to  ber  that,  by  beMO- 
inf  a  Bnttee,  she  will  remain  so  macy  jon 
in  neaven,  rescue  her  husband  from  hell,tDd 
purify  the  family  of  ber  father,  molhef.  ud 
husband;  while,  on  the  other  hand, disgnce 
in  this  life,  and  continual  transmigTalion  into 
the  body  of  a  female  animal  will  be  Uf 
certain  consequence  of  this  refusal-  In  '^ 
state  of  conftision,  a  few  bonis  quieklj  p« 
and  the  widow  is  burnt  before  she  has  hid  tiw 
even  to  think  on  the  subject. 

The  details  of  this  practice  have  often  hea 
given  in  our  missionary  periodicals.  We  mm 
not  rep««t  them  here.  But  the  eitent  to 
which  this  abomination  has  been  carried,™ 
tiie  terrible  sofferiogs  which  it  has  occaaionw 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  in  ten  jWi 
from  1815  to  1825,  no  less  ILau  5,99T  wwo" 
were  thus  immolated.  For  a  long  time  l» 
Suttee  was  winked  at  by  the  Britah  goven- 
ment  in  India.  Dr.  Scndder  says  tint  in  1819, 
when  he  first  went  to  India,  no  order  Imd  Iw 
issued  agwnst  it.  In  1828,  a  socielj  "« 
formed  at  Coventry,  England,  called  Ibe  09- 
man  Sacrifice  Abolition  Society,  the  object  ot 
which  was  to  effect,  by  appeals  to  Bnti^i* 
manity  and  justice,  tie  abolition  of  siA* 
burning,  infanticide,  and  other  Eopersti^ 
murders  in  India.  In  tiieir  report  for  l83t 
Uiey  state  that  the  Suttee  was  abolished  ui  tbo 
Ben^  Presidency  in  1829,  and  in  Ibe  o** 
Presidencies  the  following  year.  In  Ibh. 
Dr.  Seodder  stated  that  Uie  practice  suN  pre- 
vwled  in  U>e  native  Slates  of  Meywar,  VoW 
Marwar,  Beekaneir,  Kishengur,  Ulwsr,  jiM 
Boondoe,  a  portion  of  the  country  Iwg^  "f" 
New-Ei^and.  He  says  Sntlees  are  rooled  m 
Uie  aflectiODs  of  the  people ;  m  w  endeoM  oi 
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who  shonid  assist  at  a  widow-bDrninE 


proolaiiuitioD  was  bia  own  widow.     Bnt  he 

eajs  that,  whenever  a  province  is  tAken 
poesession  of  b;  the  British  govemment.  the 
Sattee  is  immediately  abolisncd ;'  and  that 
ffOTernmeat  is  ezertio^  its  ioBaeDce  with  the 
native  kings  to  secare  its  entire  abolitioa  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  some  of  them  are  iisu- 
ing  their  orders  against  it.— 7S«  Sultee's  Cry 
to  Britain,  by  J.  Begqb  ;  Mas.  Her.,  Sept., 
18Mj_p.  347,  and  March,  1S48,  p.  90. 

SWAN  RIVBE :  A  settlement  in  Anatra- 
lia,  oa  the  river  of  thia  name,  occnpiod  b^  the 
"Wesley an  Society. 

SYDNEY :  The  capital  of  Australia.  It 
is  Bituated  upon  a  cove  wbicb  opens  from  the 
Bpacions  basin  of  Fort  Jackson.  The  town  ia 
buiit  upon  the  head  of  the  coTe,  on  a  rivulet 
which  mils  into  it,  and  in  a  valley  between  two 
opposite  ridges.  The  beerhouses  are  of  white 
freMitone,or  brick  plastered,  and  have  a  light, 
airy  appearance.  Fopnlation  about  8,000.  It 
ii  occupied  by  the  Wedeyana  and  the  Propa- 
gation Society. 

SYBL4N  CHBISTIANS  :  Called  also  Si. 
Thmas'i  Christians.  They  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior of  Malabar  and  Travoncorc,  in  the  S.W. 
r-t  of  Hindostan.  They  extend  from  N.  to ' 
160  or  200  miles,  and  in  breadth  40  or  50. 
Between  50  and  60  churches  belone  to  thLi 
ancient  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
has  preserved  the  Syriac  Seriptnres,  in  manu- 
script, from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and,  un- 
nonnected  *ith  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  has  stood  for  ages  amid  the  darkest 
scenes  of  wickedness,  idolatry,  and  persecution. 
The  tradition  amon^f  them  is,  that  the  Gospel 
was  planted  in  Umdostau  by  the  apostle 
Thomas.  Lapding  at  Cranganora,  or  Chcn- 
gaooor,  from  Aden  in  Arabia,  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Maadeus,  king  of  the  country,  whose 
son,  Zuzan,  he  bapti^,  and  afterwards  or- 
dained deacon.  After  continuing  some  time 
at  Cninganore,  he  visited  the  const  of  Coro- 
mandcl,and  preached  the  Gospel  at  Melapoor, 
and  finally  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  near  Mad- 
ras, whero  tie  was  put  to  death.  His  tomb 
long  remained  an  object  of  veneration.  Dr. 
Bacbanan  entertained  a  decided  opinion  that 
we  have  as  good  anthority  to  believe  that  the 
apostle  Thomas  died  in  India,  as  that  the  apoe- 
tle  Peter  died  at  Rome. 

That  Christians  existed  in  India  in  the  second 
century,  ia  a  fact  folly  attested.  The  bishop 
of  Ii^dia  was  preeeat  and  signed  his  name  at 
the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325.  The  neit  year, 
FromentiuB  waa  consecrated  to  that  office  by 
Atbanasina  of  Alexandria,  and  founded  many 
churchea  in  India.  In  the  fifth  century,  a 
Christinu  bishop  from  Antioch,  accompanied 
by  a  small  colony  of  Syrians,  emigrated  to 
India  and  settied  on  th«  ooaat  of  Malabar. 


The  Syrian  Christians  eig'cTed  a  saccession  of 
bishops,  appointed  by  the  pntriarch  of  Anti- 
och, from  tne  begionm"  or  the  third  century 
till  the^  were  invaded  by  the  Portuguese. 
They  still  retain  the  Liturgy,  anciently  nsed 
iD-the  ebnrches  of  Syria,  and  employ  in  their 
public  worship  the  lan^age  spoken  by  our  Sa- 
viour in  the, streets  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  notices  of  this  people  in  modern 
times  are  foand  in  the  Portngnese  histories. 
In  1503,  there  were  upwards  of  100  Christian 
churches  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  As  soon 
as  the  Portuguese  were  able,  they  compelled 
the  churches  nearest  the  ooaat  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  tho  Pope;  and,  in  1599, 
thev  burnt  all  the  Syriac  aud  Chaldaic  books 
and  records  on  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  The  churches  which  were  thna  anb- 
daed,  are  called  the  Sym-fhman  Chrijliaiii. 
nod,  wifli  the  converts  from  other  tribes,  form 
a  popalfttion  of  nearly  150,000.  Those  in  the 
interior  would  not  submit  to  Rome ;  but  after 
a  show  of  union  for  a  time,  fled  to  the  moan- 
tains  in  1653,  hid  their  hooks,  and  put  them- 
seiree  nnder  the  protection  of  the  native 
princes,  by  whom  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  depression.  These  are  called  the  Stf- 
rian  Ckriitiam.  Aboot  10,000  peraons,  with 
53  ehorchcs,  separated  from  the  Catholics; 
bnt  in  consequence  of  the  eormpt  doctrines 
and  licentious  manners  of  their  afBOciates,  th^ 
have  fallen  from  their  former  estate,  and  very 
few  traces  of  the  high  character  which  the^ 
once  possessed  can  now  be  discovered.  Their 
number  was  estimated  in  1825  at  abont  50,- 
000.  (See  Hindostan.)— Chapin's  Mistionary 
Gaselleer. 

SYRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.— 
Thronghont  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
there  is  a  frequent  reference  to  Syria,  a  comi- 
try  which  has  been  subject  first  to  one  conquer- 
or and  then  to  another,  and  made  the  bloody 
theatre  on  which  ambition  and  tyranny  have 
displayed  their  fiercest  energies.  The  Chal- 
decs,  tiio  Persians,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
the  Mohammedans,  were  succefflivcly  its  mas- 
ters. In  1517,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  took  pos- 
seasion  of  Syria,  and  hia  successors  held  sway 
there  without  interruption  till  1832,  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha  fought  hia  way  into  the  coun- 
try, and  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt  In  1841,  with  the  aid  of  the  European 
powera,  Syria  was  again  restored  to  Turkey, 
and  it  is  still  enbiect  to  the  Snlfen,  though  a 
dark  nncertaintj  hangs  over  its  future  destiny. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  Syria,  with  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan  on  the  right, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  left,  lies 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  those  great  events  which  involve 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Of  the  present  con- 
dition of  Syria  and  Palestine  so  much  has  been 
said  bv  modern  writers,  that  it  is  anneceeaaiy 
to  go  into  particulars  here.  Bnt  as  there  Is  a 
constant  reference  in  lie  nussionary  recwds  to 
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the  leading  religiona  sects  which  ocicnpy  the 
couDtr?,  some  statistics  on  this  Bobject  maj  be 
of  use  to  the  reader,  in  the  right  DDderstsadiDg' 
of  the  BDCCcediog  pages.  Prom  the  etatemeDts 
of  a  miBsionarr,  as  late  as  1840,  who  had  en- 
joyed imnsual  facilities  Tor  ohtaiabg  eorrect  in- 
formation, the  following  facts  are  gathered. 

The  population  of  Syria,  inclading  Palestine 
nnd  Lebanon,  does  not  varv  mnch  trom  one 
million  and  a  quarter.  Of  this  population,  in- 
clading the  wandering  tribes,  t^e  following  is 
a  tolerably  cwrect  division. 

Modnni Kt,oao 

Th*  AnUiKh  or  Ortliailai  Qraeki Mt,OM 

HuHiiUs ]S0,«» 

Gnakhpiiti 40,000 


Auklr«aA  and  Inuyeljse*. . . . 
AnartDiuu  ud  othor  Hctl... 


The  Hoelems  are  spread  orer  the  whole 
conntry,  except  Lebanon  and  t^  targe  moun- 
tainous r^oDB  of  the  Ansairees,  in  both  which 
districts  t^eyare  go  few  aa  scarcely  to  merit 
attention.  The  orthodox  Greeke  extend  to 
every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Droses 
occnpy  Iiebanon,  and  particularly  the  southern 
halt  of  it.  The  Ansaireea  and  lamayeleea  oc- 
cupy the  large  and  fertile  region  north  of  Tri- 
poli, and  spread  over  monntain  and  plain  all 
the  way  round  the  head  of  the  sea  to  Tarsns 
and  the  plain  of  Adona.  The  Maronites  re- 
ride  chiefly  in  Lebanon,  while  about  2,000  are 
found  in  Aleppo,  a  few  in  Damascus,  and  small 
communities  in  other  places.  The  Greek  Pa- 
pists ore  confined  chieny  to  Aleppo,  Damascns, 
Beirut,  Sidon,  and  di9ferent  villages  ia  Leba- 
non, and  a  few  in  the  Haonran.  The  Arme- 
nians reside  chiefly  in  Jemsalem  and  Aleppo. 
Tb^  increase  along  the  southern  frontier  of 
Syria.  The  Jews,  who  are  chiefly  Spanish, 
German,  and  Polish,  are  confined  mostly  to 
Jerusalem,  HcbTon,  Tiberias,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  Small  communitiee  are  found  in  some 
of  tie  other  cities.  Small  Arab  tribes  occnpy 
portions  of  nearly  all  the  great  plains  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  but  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
JrODtter  and  in  tlie  Haonran.  There  is  a  sect 
called  Yemidees,  worshipos  of  the  devil,  but 
they  are  few,  and  occupy  the  extreme  north- 
east frontier. 

TTu  Ikum. — This  sect,  though  not  the  most 
nnmerooB,  yet  holds  a  very  conEniicnons  place. 
They  derive  their  name  from  Monammed  Eben 
iBmael,  surnamed  Et  Dmsi,  who  came  from  a 
foreign  country,  and  became  a  follower  of 
Eakcm,  the  supposed  foander  of  the  sect  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  Druses  acknowl- 
edge eeren  law  givers :  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  Said. 
TTtey  believe  in  ten  incamationa  of  God,  the 
last  and  most  important  being  that  in  the  per- 
son of  Eakcm.  Thev  call  Hakem  the  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  only  God  worthy 
of  reverence  in  heaven,  and  the  only  Lord  ~~ 


earth.  "  He  is  one,  the  onW  one,  who  kDom 
no  consort  and  no  nnmber.  He  nulho'  bweta 
nor  is  b^ottan.  He  does  what  be  will  ana  aa 
he  will.  He  tears  down  and  builds  np.  He 
lifts  op  and  throws  down.  He  says  to  all 
things,  bej  aod  they  are.  He  ia  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  all  things.  He  is  tbe  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  powerfiil,  the  excel- 
lent,  the  victorious.  I  am,  he  sam  tbe  toaa- 
dation  of  religion,  the  wa^,  the  Lord  of  the 
reanrrection  and  the  new  life,  Ac"  This  Ha- 
kem, they  believe,  will  appear  again  in  hnmaa 
form,  at  the  judgment,  to  give  to  every  own 
according  to  his  desert.    The  time  of  his  cou- 

! — ! ij^  (jy(.  j^  j^  when  kings  rule  with 

power,  and  Christians  get  the  sape- 
riority  over  the  Moslems.  At  toe  jn^jioent 
those  who  are  called  IfnwahhidiD,  t.  &  Uait*- 
rians,  in  opposition  to  FolytheistB  aod  Chris- 
tians, will  be  rewarded,  and  all  uKstates  pon- 
ished.  There  are  two  clases  of^Dmsee,  tk, 
the  Akkal,  or  the  learned  and  initiated ;  and 
the  Jahal,  or  the  ignorant  and  nninitutod. 
The  initiated  are  very  sMct  in  regard  to  food, 
not  eating  with  strangers ;  in  regard  to  mar. 
"""6,  not  marrying  out  of  their  own  ordo*; 
in  the  nse  of  oaths,  n«ng  only  the  expfcs- 
,  "  I  have  sud  it"  They  form  a  swt  of 
sacred  or  aristocratic  order,  and  perfonn  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  in  secret-  Fraa 
them  is  taken  the  imam,  the  st^taal  or  ecdo' 
siastical  head  of  the  Druses.  The  nmnitiated, 
comprehending  the  greater  part  oT  the  Diuses, 
and  even  the  pmir  hiinself,  who  is  not  penoitted  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  are  very  difier- 
to  religion  and  religions  usages,  lliej 
ma'ke  no  distinctions  of  meats,  drink  wine, 
marry  wives  ont  of  their  own  sect,  and  wear  • 
vari^ated  dress.  They  conform  to  the  reli- 
.  which  happens  to  predominate.  With 
Mohammedans  they  are  Mohammedaoe ; 
with  the  Christians  they  are  ChriBtiane.  This 
conduct  b  said  to  be  commanded  them  in  that 
aacred  books,  in  order  to  conceal  the  bet  that 
they  belong  to  a  particular  sect  This  clan 
of  the  Druses  ate  exceedingly  ignorant  and 


able,  and  not  being  gabject  to  ignotut  and 
bigoted  priests,  they  have  been  found  more 
n^v  to  receive  the  Gospel  than  the  nomiual 
Chnatiana  of  Syria. 

MissioKs  OF  THB  AxKBiCAH  BoASD.— Rcv. 
Mefflrs.  Levi  Parsons  and  Pliny  Fiske,  em- 
barked at  Boston,  Nov.  3.  1819,  for  what  was 
then  denominated  the  mission  to  Palestine 
and  on  the  16th  of  the  following  Juraary,  ib^ 
entered  tbe  harbor  of  Smyrna.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Parsons  embarked  for 
Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  in  March — the 
first  Protestant  missionary  who  had  entefed 
that  fieid  with  a  view  of  making  it  the  centre 
of  his  own  evangelical  operations.  He  had, 
however,  scarcely  surveyed  his  field,  when  dis- 
ease nudermised  his  constitution,  and  he  em- 
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barked  for  Aleiftndrift,  where  he  died,  Febn- 
ai^lO,  1S22.-  In  April,  1823,  Mr.  Fiskeeo- 
tered  Jemealein.  accompuiied  bj  Rev.  Jodrs 
King.  The;  spent  gome  time  in  exptorations 
in  and  uonnd  the  hoi;  citj,  utd  in  excaraiooB 
to  LebanoQ  and  other  places,  meanwhile  dis- 
tributing Scnptores  and  tracts,  and  Btudjing 
the  prevailing  laDgnage.  In  November,  1623, 
Bev.  William  Qouddi  and  Rev.  Isaac  Bird, 
with  their  wires,  arrived  at  BeirQt.  As  this 
citj  holds  a  conapicnoos  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Syrian  mission,  a  particiilar  description  of 
it  seems  desirjible.  Boon  after  their  arrival 
the  misEionaries  wrote  i 

"  Benin  is  pleasantly  sitnated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  on  the  western  side  of  a  targe 
bay,  in  latitude  33°  49'  N.  and  long.  35°  50- 
£.  It  haa  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  abondantly  fur- 
nished with  good  water  &om  springs  that  flow 
trom  tlie  adjacent  hills.  The  houses  are  built 
of  mod,  and  of  a  soft,  onunbling  stone,  and  are 
dark,  damp,  and  inconvenient  The  etreeta  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  during  the  winter  are 
seldom  dry.  They  were  once  ^aved,  in  a  slov- 
enly manner  with  stones  of  uregolar  shape, 
which  are  now  wide  apart,  and  simply  fnrnisb 
stepping  stones  in  r^ny  weather.  The  filth  of 
the  city,  together  with  its  dampness  in  winter 
and  its  heat  in  sammer,  renders  it  a  very  on- 
desirable  place  for  a  family.  Ships  are  tbrced 
to  lie  at  anchor  at  the  eastern  extJemitvof  the 
bay,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  The  port 
is  choked  np  with  sands,  and  with  some  of  the 
pillars  of  granite,  which  remain  as  almost  the 
only  relics  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the 
place.  On  the  north  and  north-weU  Bcir&t 
entirely  open  to  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  tbe  east  is  Lebanon,  which  stretches 
far  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  Nearer  to 
tie  city  on  the  sonth,  is  a  large  and  beautifol 
plain,  varied  by  small  hiUs,  covered  with  olive, 
palm,  orange,  lemon,  pine,  and  mnlberty  trees, 

and  enlivened  by  niimerona  cottages.     " 

tbe  terrace  of  Uie  honse  we  occopy 
connt  more  than  200  of  these  cottages,  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  among  the  trees.  Besides 
three  lai^  mosques  and  several  smaller  ones, 
the  city  coDtains  a  Roqud  Catholic,  a  Maron- 
ite,  a  Ureek,  and  a  Catholic  Greek  charch." — 
{SuBaiHL) 

In  view  of  this  b^inning  of  Protestant  mis- 
uons  in  a  quarter  ofthe  world  tbe  most  inter- 
esUog  and  sacred,  the  Board  say  in  their  re- 
port for  1624  :  "  In  Jerusalem,  the  ancient 
capital  of  tbe  visible  Church,  the  standard  of 
truth  and  righteousness  has  been  erected,  it  is 
hoped,  never  more  to  be  permanently  removed. 
Among  the  mountains  of  I«banon,  the  Ooepel 
haa  been  proclaimed  to  Druses,  Maroniles,  Sy- 
rians, and  Greeks.  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  heard  tbe  sound,  and  Bethlehem,  Caper- 
naum, and  Nazareth.  In  that  most  inlerest- 
ing  portion  of  tbe  world,  the  light  of  life,  after 
having  been  for  ages  quite  estiognishcd,  haa 
been  rekindled— and  by  whom  I   The  mission- 


aries of  the  Board — thanks  unto  oar  merciful 
God  for  the  unmerited  privilege— have  been  • 
among  the  first  and  principal  instruments.  A 
great  crowd  of  witnesses  upon  eartb,  and 
doobUesa  many  more  on  the  heights  of  the 
heavenly  Zion,  contemplate  this  enterprise." 
A  prominent  featnre  in  the  mission  for  the  firat 
few  years,  was  the  determined  and  systematio 
oppoeilJOD  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
made  by  the  Romish  church ;  and  not  to  the 
Bible  only,  but  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  difiiision 
of  knowledge  generally.  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position, however,  a  school  was  established 
and  continued  at  BeirQt,  and  the  Scriptures 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  many,  notwithstand- 
ing a  proclamation  trom  the  Grand  Hignior 
forbidaing  their  distribution.  In  the  fall  of 
1825,  Mr.  King  left  tbe  mission,  having  engag- 
ed in  it  only  for  a  limited  period.  Abont  the 
same  time  a  severe  Ion  was  sustuned  in  ihe 
dcatii  of  Mr.  Fiak.  He  had  been  preparing 
an  Arabic  and  English  dictionary,  which  it 
was  necessary  now  to  commit  to  other  hands. 

As  the  mifflionories  became  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  conntir,  so  as  to  cooverae 
with  the  people  freely,  and  engage  in  contro- 
veisy  with  the  patriarchs  and  others,  a  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  the  ex- 
citement became  general ;  bo  that  the  time  of 
Mr.  Biid,  and  often  that  of  Ur.  Goodell,  was 
demanded  night  aod  day  to  converse  with  men 
and  women  from  diffirent  places,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  rottennes  of  their  old  system, 
and  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  a  more 
excellent  way.  As  tie  work  went  on,  the  op 
position  of  rulers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
becsjoe  more  violent,  threatening  decrees  were 
fulminated,  and  in  some  instances  the  meet 
cruel  forms  of  persecution  were  resorted  to. 
Among  the  objects  of  this  persecntioa  was 
Asaad  Shidiok,  who  had  been  Mr.  King's 
teacher  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  on  Uooot 
Lebanon.  He  was  a  Maronite  Roman  Cath- 
olic, had  been  much  acquainted  with  tbe 
bishop  of  BeirQt,  and  with  the  Maronite  patri- 
arch, and  on  his  Rowing  a  strong  tendency 
towards  evangelical  religion,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  immediate  excommunication,  if  he 
did  not  cease  from  his  connection  with  the 
"  Bible  men."  To  avoid  this  evil  he  was  ad- 
vised to  retire  for  a  season  to  H&det,  in  the 
hope  that  the  ovposition  would  subside.  In 
this  retirement  his  mind  became  still  more 
serious  and  determined,  and  on  his  return  to 
Beirdt  he  was  resolved  to  risk  whatever  ob- 
loquy and  violence  might  come  upon  him. 
The  suspicion  that  he  was  heretical  mode  it 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  a  marriase  con- 
tract into  which  he  had  entered ;  and  he  pre- 
ferred this  sacrifice  rather  than  shut  himself 
out  from  the  means  of  access  to  the  truth.  In 
January,  1&26,  the  patriarch  sent  his  own 
brother  to  call  upon  Asaad,  to  urge  him  to  an 
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iDtciriew,  and  thoagh  waraed  by  the  misaioD- 
•  dries  of  tlie  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed, he  complied  with  the  reqaeat,  and  went 
to  the  convent  of  Der  Alma,  where  he  met  the 
patriarch,  atid  had  many  conversations  with 
Iiira.  The  topics  apon  which  Asaad  iusisted, 
were  the  necessity  of  a  spiritoal  religion,  in 
distinction  from  modes  and  form  ;  the  anffi- 
cicncy  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
holding  the  Pope  to  be  infaliible.  The  patri- 
arch was  highly  displeased  with  these  bold  sen- 
timcRls,  and  ottered,  Brat,  cruel  threat?,  and 
tbeu  promised  honor,  promotioii,  monef,  tc 
The  bushop  of  BeirOt  was  present  at  Beveral  of 
the  discussions,  and  threatened  Asuad's  life  in 
the  most  angry  and  violent  manner. 

After  an  absence  of  aeveu  weeks,  he  return- 
ed to  BeirOt,  and  wrote  a  history  of  what  had 
transpired.  The  document  was  publiBhed  in 
tiie  Missionary  Ilenild,  and  indicated  creat 
talents,  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr  in  ila  defence.  As  soon  as 
Asaad's  mother,  brothers,  and  other  relations 
heard  of  his  return,  they  Socked  around  him, 
and  besought  him  to  leave  the  missionaries. 
Against  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  brethren, 
he  accompanied  fonr  of  his  relatives  homo,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  safe,  and  that  he 
should  do  some  good  bythe  visit.  In  about  a 
fortnight  some  of  hia  relatives  took  him  by 
force,  and  carried  him  to  the  convent  of  Der 
Alma,  and  delivered  him  op  to  the  patriarch, 
by  whose  order  he  was  removed  to  Cannobeen, 
about  50  miles  from  BeirfiL  There  he  suffered 
imprisonment,  chains,  stripes,  and  revilings. 
To  those  who  delivered  him  up,  he  said  that  if 
he  had  not  rend  the  Gospel  Le  never  shoald 
have  known  bow  to  explain  their  conduct , 
but  there  he  learned  that  "  the  brother  shall 
deliver  np  the  brother  to  death,  and  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  household."  For 
several  months  he  was  1»eaten  daily,  and  hav- 
ing made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  a 
heavy  cbaio  was  put  around  his  neck,  ana  ike 
other  end  fastened  to  the  wall.  The  common 
people  were  encouraged  to  vi^t  him  and  spit 
m  his  face,  and  otherwise  insnlt  him,  with  a 
view  to  shame  him  and  break  his  spirit  His 
mother  and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers,  finding 
■  how  cruelly  he  was  treated,  relented,  and  ear- 
nestly sought  his  release.  One  who  v;sited 
him  declared  that  ho  had  been  beaten  till  his 
body  was  of  the  COlor  of  blue  cloth.  In  the 
midst  of  bis  suflcrings  he  wfote  a  kind  letter 
to  the  missionaries,  but  Dot  having  an  opp 
tunily  to  send  it,  the  patriarch  discovered 
and  IJoth  he  and  others  beat  him  severely 
this  account.  For  many  months  intelligence 
was  received  of  Asaad's  condition,  and  thouj^h 
his  suffering  knew  no  abatement,  the  he 
was  entertained  that  his  deliverance  would 
some  way  be  efiected.  But  at  length  comma 
cation  was  cutoff,  a  dreadful  imcertainty hung 
over  his  fate,  and  the  sad  conclusion  was  forced 
Upon  the  missionaries  that  he  had  died  in  the 


hands  of  his  nni«leDttng  tormenton.  NotU^ 
baa  ever  occurred  to  relieve  this  piuofial  ap- 
prehension. The  piety  and  ronstancy  of  An- 
ad  Shidiak  were  regarded  as  very  extraor£- 
nary.  Hia  pri^e  of  tolenta  and  of  anthordnp, 
his  reverence  for  his  former  tutors,  patron, 
and  ecolesiaatical  snperlors,  and  all  hia  preii- 
ous  habita  of  thinkiBg  and  octiDg,  were  opposed 
to  his  joining  the  missionaries  asd  yieldiiv  to 
the  anlhority  of  tie  Scriplnres.  To  tbeae 
were  added  the  anathemas  of  the  Cbordi,  iht 
rcvilinga  of  friends,  the  malice  of-  a  bigoted 
and  bloody  prieathood,  and  tlie  horrors  of  • 
long  imprisonment  under  chains  sod  stripes 
till  bis  vigorona  tame  becaice  one  loaae  of 
BuBfering  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  deliver' 
ance,  honor,  emoluments,  all  that  wealth  and 
power  could  o9er,  awajted  him  in  cage:  of  fail 
recantation.  That  nnder  these  circamstaDcn 
Asoad  should  have  adhered  with  uowsverii^ 
firmness  to  the  Goepel  and  the  religion  M 
Christ,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  ear- 
prisng  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  natu- 
ral inclinations  of  the  heart,  and  over  the  priit- 
eipalitics  and  powers  of  this  world.  With 
propriety  did  the  Board  ask,  "  How  many  are 
there  among  ourselves,  with  all  onr  roeaos  of 
knowledge  and  all  the  strengtb  of  confirmed 
religious  principle,  who  could  assnre  the«- 
selvca  that,  in  each  a  fearful  controv^^,  they 
shoald  stand  like  Asaod  Shidiak,  calm  and 
unrnffied  amid  the  wnr  of  angry  paaaiona,  de- 
prived of  every  earthly  suj^rt,  and  kicking 
through  tSars,  yet  with  a  resolute  e^e,  to  hea- 
ven as  hia  home,  and  to  Christ  as  his  only  ie 
liverer?"  A  brother  of  thb  first  mart^, 
Pharez  Shidiak,  also  embraced  the  tratb,  anj 
was  pursned  with  the  same  peisecating  spiiit, 
bat  saved  himself  from  the  hte  of  Aiaad  bf 
a  timely  escape  to  Malta.  After  the  occu- 
rence of  these  two  cases,  the  Maronite  pntn- 
arch  issued  a  proclamation  to  be  read  in  all 
the  Maronitc  chnrchea,  strictly  forbidding  all 
connection  with  the  misaionaries,  in  the  way  of 
buying  or  selling,  borrowing  or  lading,  ^if^ 
ing  or  receiving,  attending  schools  or  te^lfaing 
them,  or  rendering  any  servioc,  on  pain  of  the 
loss  of  office  and  the  great  excommnnicatioD- 
The  patriarch  admittM  tiiat  tiie  mtssiaiuiriea 
were  "onwearied  in  their  efforts;"  that  they 
went  about "  manifestiRg  a  zeal  in  compasson- 
ating  their  neighbors;"  that  they  "opened 
schools  and  supplied  instructions,  all  at  their 
own  expense,"  &c.  The  Greek  Catbolica  man- 
ifested a  similar  hostility,  thoc^h  they  wen 


leas: 


,-  and  the  Mc^amme- 


Christianity  with  ineiorable  vengeance.  Tlras 
it  became  evident  in  the  early  history  of  the 
mission,  that  those  who  would  follow  Christ, 
mast  be  prepared,  like  the  primitive  Christlaoi 
on  the  same  soil,  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  The  people  might  turn  from  att 
form  of  nominal  Cbnstiam^  to  another,  and 
embrace  the  Greek,  or  Greek  Catholic,  or 
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Haronite,  or  Latin  fnitb,  without  riving 
offeace ;  but  to  be  ChriBtiaoa  indeed,  ana  take 
the  wwd  of  God  as  their  oniv  role  of  laiih, 
was  to  ihciir  the  ifralh  of  hiahopa  and  patri- 
krcha,  and  required  the  spirit  of  a  Chnatiun 
hero.  Along-  nith  these  violent  peraccDtiona 
came  political  and  warlike  agitattoos,  and  all 
the  scdodIs  which  had  been  organized  at  Bei- 
rut, Tripoli,  sod  elsewhere,  had  to  be  given 
n^.  In  May,  1826,  the  missionariea  removed 
ttom  BeirOt  to  Malta.  Their  reasoos  for  this 
step  wereve  proapect  of  war,  which  k 
after  commenced,  the  difficoltj  of  hold! 
commnniciLtion  with  other  places,  and  the 
security  which  was  felt  alter  the  removal  ot 
the  British  consul.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  daring  which  they  devoted  themselvea 
to  the  stady  of  the  various  languages  of 
the  east,  the  missionaries,  teaming  that  the 
English  consul  had  again  token  up  hia  resi- 
deuce  at  Beirut,  returned  to  that  place.  Oo 
entering  that  city,  they  were  saluted  with 
kindneag  by  the  people,  bat  the  priests  were 
distocbed,  and  soon  ttie  papal  thundera  heffan 
again  to  roar  in  the  chnrches.  The  mission- 
ary work  proceeded,  however,  without  material 
inlerrnption,  except  by  the  ravagee  of  the 
pl^ue,  which  prevailed  through  Syria,  Arme- 
nia, and  Persia,  in  1831.  In  1832,  the  mission 
BostaiDed  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Gregory 
Wortabed,  an  early  and  distinguished  convert, 
concerning  whom  foil  accounts  may  be  found 
in  the  Missionarv  Herald  of  that  and  previous 
dates.  The  reply  ot  Mr.  Bird  to  the  Bishop 
of  BeirQt,  in  1833,  received  special  attention, 
and  served  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inqniry  among 
the  people.  About  the  same  time  a  press  was 
eBtaSllshed  in  Bcirtlt,  to  be  saperintended  by 
the  Bev.  Eli  Smith,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  mission. 

Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  were  now  under 
the  government  of  uie  vioerov  of  Egypt,  and 
embraced  the  Tour  pashalics  of^ Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
DamascoB,  and  Acre.  Bcir&t,  being  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  commerce,  was  assuming  increased 
importauce  as  a  miraionary  station,  while  ex- 
plorations were  made  in  Damascus,  Tripoli, 
Sidon,  and  other  large  towns,  with  a  view  to 
the  occupancy  of  new  flelds.  The  system  of 
■chools  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  missionaries 
not  having  been  in  circumstances  to  give  to 
Uiis  subject  the  necessary  attention.  Id  their 
report  for  1834  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
say,  "  They  ore  not  aware  that  any  material 
chan^  has  taken  place  in  the  character  and 
conditioD  of  the  people  at  lai^,  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  Bat  the 
impreseion  is  said  to  have  been  ezteusiveljr  re- 
moved, which  had  been  given  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Ibrmer  years,  that  the  Frotestanls  have  no  re- 
ligion, no  priesthood,  no  churches,  &c  The 
bigotry,  intolerance,  nnreaeonablenea,  and 
worldly-mi  ndedness  of  the  papal  priests  have 
also  been  brought  to  light,  by  their  opporition 
lo  the  Scriptnres  aod  schools,  and  it  is  thought 
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that  image  worship  is  growing  nnpopnlar  in 
thevicinityofBeirOt  Amongthe  inhabilantB 
of  that  place  now  living,  the  missionariee  reck- 
on but  four  native  converts.  A  fifth  hopeful 
convert  is  teaching  a  school  at  Tripoli.  The 
number  admitted  to  communion  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  mission  is  seven,  not  includ- 
ing the  lamented  Asaad  Shidiak,  nor  Jacob,  a 
yoong  Armenian,  who  died  giving  evidence  of 
repentance  and  Mth  in  Christ."  CorrmpiMid- 
ing  with  the  date  of  the  foregoing,  is  a  joint 
statement  by  the  miseionaries,  in  which  thej 
speak  of  the  insufficiency,  in  that  country  at 
least,  of  the  mere  Circulation  of  the  Scriptuna. 
Many  copies  had  been  distriboled  from  Alep- 
po toHenron  and  Gaza,  and  after  t^n  or  twelve 
■eors'  use  of  them,  not  a  single  soul  had,  to  their 
:oowledge,  been  by  this  means  brought  to  a 
enso  of  sin,  and  converted  to  God.  "  Not," 
they  soy,  "  that  the  word  of  God  has  taken  no 
effect ;  not  that  it  has  done  no  good  ;  but  we 
state  a  fact,  and  from  it  we  draw  the  concln- 
!on  that  other  efforts  ought  to  l>c  connected 
'ith  Bible  distribution."  The  missionariesat 
Beirut  in  1835,  were  Eli  Smith,  Isaac  Bird, 
and  William  M.  Thompson,  with  the  wives  of 
the  two  latter,  and  Rebecca  W.  Williama, 
teacher.  A  class  of  ten  young  men  were  nn- 
rnstmction  in  geography,  astronomy,  and 
the  English  language,  and  three  other  schools 
were  taught  by  natives,  tlie  whole  number  of 
pupils  being  140.  Besides  these  a  femal* 
school  had  been  opened  by  the  female  membera 
of  tbe  mission,  assisted  by  the  widow  of  the 
lamented  Gr^ory  Wortabed,  and  eighteen  ya- 

Eils  were  in  attendance.  For  this  school  ■ 
nilding  had  been  erected  on  the  misioo  pre- 
mises, by  the  avwis  of  a  subscription  among 
foreign  residents.  The  measore  met  with  no 
oppositipn. 

Jerosalem  was  at  this  date  the  centre  of  a 
great  tumult  among  the  people,  the  mouDtaiD- 
eersof  PaleetinehavingsudaenlyriseniDgaie- 
ral  rebeilion  against  tie  government  of  Egypt 
That  government,  however,  maintained  its  eo- 

Sremacy,  and  the  whole  country  of  Syria,  un- 
er  the  sway  of  the  Facha  of  Egypt,  was  bood 
disanned  and  quiet.  In  1836  the  Committee, 
in  surveying  tlus  field,  were  able  to  say,  "  Al- 
most every  change  opens  the  door  still  wider 
for  missionary  work.  Lebanon  is  completely 
open.  Mi^onaries  can  go  where  they  please. 
The  Druse  population  in  particular  have  been 
rendered  acceffiible  to  the  troth.    Th^  are  tre- 

Jaently  seen  at  the  chapel  of  the  mission."  At 
emsalem,  Mr.  Whiting  foond  much  cncoor- 
n  the  distribution  of  books  Mid  tracts 
among  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  City 
from  all  qoarters.  A  school  was  also  in  oper»- 
there,  and  a  few  Moslem  girls  w»%  leant- 
^  lo  read  and  sew.  The  idand  of  C^pnu 
having  been  thoroughly  en>lored,  a  musion 
was  commenced  there  in  1836,  by  Mcsare. 
Pease,  J-  L.  Thompeoi^  and  Daniel  Ladd.  Tbe 
niunber  of  Greek  Christians  on  the  ifland  ww 
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kt  76,000,  a&d  thae  did  oat  afpear 
to  M  ui;  obetkcle  in  the  vb;  of  ntreftding  the 
Oo^Nil  BinoDg  than.    ItedeaA  or  Mrs.  Smith, 

in  MMweqiicnce  of  ezpoaurea  by  ahipwrecl'  ~~ 
her  naj  to  SmvTQa  with  her  Wband,  n 
■edons  lues  tirthe  mimion ;  Hr.  Bmith  also  loet 
itt  the  eame  time,  the  valniible  mvinscript  of  a 
Jouniiil,  vbicli  he  had  kept  dnriog  a  tour 
through  the  Haouran,  aod  the  models  of  Arabic 
]ett«ra  which  he  had  procnred  for  the  cutting 
(^  a  new  font  of  tw^  in  tliat  language.  The 
latter  he  was  able  ^towards  to  repUce.  The 
printitig  in  1836,  at  the  Beir&t  press,  all  in  Ara- 
bic, wm  as  follows,  viz.:  A  Hymn  Book,  24 
nge«,  200  copies ;  Watts'  Catechism,  16  pofee, 
1,000  copies ;  Elements  of  Arabic  Oramnar, 
168pagee,1000copieai  DBiryinan's  Dwtghter. 
Kpagee,200O  copies;  makinga  total  of  380,800 
p«g«e.  Besides  this  there  were  stmck  off  from 
the  lithographic  press  200  copies  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  for  the  schoc^ ;  and  2000  copies  of 
Obnaoetom  on  reading  the  Holy  Scriptarcs. 

Tbo  year  1838,  aod  a  part  of  the  fbllowing 
year  were  spent  by  Mr.  Bmith  io  an  explc  ' 
tonr  with  Dr.  Bobinson,  throarh  Arabia 
Syria.  The  results  of  these  obecrvatioDS  are 
w«l  known  to  the  public  There  were  6  ~  ' 
books  and  tracts  distribated  fr(»n  BeirQt 
tion  in  1836,  anoanting  to  490,629  pages. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  work  was  efiected  by 
ft  native  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  people 
Manifested  ao  unexpected  eagemeM  to  receive 
books.  The  ecclesiastical  role™  of  every  de- 
gree made  fierce  oppoaition,  bnt  very  nrncy  of 
Bie  people  received  the  books  in  open  defiance 
«f  jiatnarclis  and  bishops. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  fact,  recM^ed  in 
1839,  that  several  papal  priests,  from  diff^nt 
parts  of  the  coantry,  all  of  them  strangers  to 
each  other,  were  so  enlightened  and  so  pvan- 
^ical  in  sentiment,  as  to  become  disgosted 
with  popery  and  aniione  to  escapefrom  it. 
Vbia  and  the  preceding  year  were  also  Eigna)- 
iied  by  bd  extrnordinary  religions  exdtement 
among  the  Drnecs.  The  extent  and  effects  of 
this  awakening,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
met  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powen!, 
forms  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  mission ;  bat  for  the  par- 
ticalars  reference  mnst  be  had  to  the  jonmalg 
ofthonuBsionaricspablishedinthe/fera/ii.  The 
books  and  tracts  distributed  from  Bcirfif  during 
theyearl839,amoantedto3,543.  OftheselOS 
were  Bibles,  264  Testaments,  419  Psalters,  and 
3,^57  smaller  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
large  and  convenient  chapel  was  built  at  Bei 
rt^  in  which  -Ken  held  two  services  in  thi 
Arabic  language,  one  sood  after  Eonrise,  tbi 
other  Id  the  aftemoon .  Between  these  services 
vas  one  in  English  at  the  American  Consalate, 
and  a  Sabbath-school  was  condncted  in 
native  chapel. 

The  free  school  cont^ned  npwards  of  96 
scholars,  and  the  attendance  was  full  and  regular 
throughout  the  year.    The  school  at  Tripoli, 


already  mentioned  as  nnda  the  eve  oT  a  H' 
tivo,  bad  ftboat  30  scholars. 

In  the  automA  of  1640,  Beirfit  wh  bw- 
barded  by  Tnrkey  aad  berUlies,  and  the  w 
naries  fled,  some  to  JcrDEalem,  and  oAa 
Laroica  in  Cypros.  The  honaa  ud  iMtar 
proper^  of  the  miseion  were  uDhuned.  it 
the  snmmer  of  1841,  the  war  haricg  ended  is 
placing  the  govmunent  under  Turkidi  nit, 
the  missionaries  returned  to  BeirOt  ud  n- 
aomed  their  labors.  About  the  nme  line  * 
printer  from  Boston,  with  an  impt^cd  fool  of 
Arabic  type,  and  Rev.  Eli  Sailh,  who  bd 
been  spen£ng  a  little  time  in  Amoica,  jdned 
the  mission.  The  whole  missionary  fbne  it 
Beirflt,  on  being  collected  at  this  period,  ns- 
msted  of  Messrs.  Smith.  W.  M.  Tbo»iiB» 
NaUianiel  A.  Eejea,  Samuel  Wolcott,  L 
Thompson,  missionaries,  and  thrir  wivts;  Mt 
Van  Dyck,  physiciaii ;  a  printer;  and  Ski* 
tivc  asmstants.  At  JenWem  tbeie  were  tn 
miasODsries,  Mesn^  Whiting  and  Sbows, 
with  their  wives,  and  one  native  a^ataot^ud 
at  a  station  on  Mount  Lebanon,  called  B1u» 
dAn,  there  was  a  misionmy  and  a  pl^nQU. 
The  country,  however,  was  not  qiiet,  b  Ik 
war  that  had  transferred  the  goyeiMWJitftw 
the  dominion  of  Mohammed  All  to  thtloflk 
Sultan,  was  followed  by  a  civil  war,  in  riia 
the  Maronitea  and  Druees  of  Mount  L^aM 
contended  for  the  asecsdaney.  li  wis  is  W 
a  war  of  the  Droses  against  the  Ptp^  ™ 
bad  provoked  it.  and  ended  in  the  M^d* 
triamph  of  the  DruBes.  1b  view  of  this  «» 
stant  disturbance  and  change,  Mr.  Snitli  ikK 
in  January,  1642.  "  l%ere  is  an  evil,  i  pw 
evil,  in  being  thus  beaten  aboot  br  ll**J?^  , 
litical  surges,  and  we  try  to  avoid  iVb  w  ■  , 
our  power,  and  seek  the  stillest  waters  «  a* 
find.  Tet  our  minds  are  never  (nx  fresiuB- 
efy,  looking  out  for  what  may  cooe  sffl  | 
And  besides  this,  we  are  cxcesivelj  trwbW 
to  give  our  friends  at  home  proper  tnd  cmm 
accounts  of  our  labors  nnd  prrepccts.  Om  "  ' 
the  brethren,  in  giving  reasons  for  not  trim 
home  more  fall  accoonlp,  runsriitd  Ihi'  « 
could  not  get  the  wortd  here  to  stand  elill  m 
enough  to  describe  it  So  it  is— m  '"■ 
home  now  an  account  of  our  labors  m  pi» 
pccts.  with  propositions  for  money  «nd  "W'' 
do  this  or  that,  and  before  our  letter  n»^ 
the  United  SUtes,  some  revolnlien  h»«i»» 
place  which  materially  allers  onr  pl""*  ■" 
we  want  to  do  something  veiy  diflerail  m 
the  thing  proposed."  Four  months  »^J^- 
Bmith  wrote,  that  the  power  of  the  Miw™«  , 
patriarch,  which  had  always  I^^^^Jj 
greatest  obstacle  to  miBsionary  lsbor,i|)pa«" 
to  be  brokrai ;  that  whorei-er  ibeyTCol  t^  | 
had  free  aoceffl  to  the  Druses.  »nd  *"  »  "J 
pnlee  had  been  extensively  given  in  "'f  " 
Schools.  Andyet,besdds,"'n«T^^* 
thoritics  have  taken  soch  a  cooree.  It*'  ™ 
designs  remwn  wholly  unknown;  «^"J 
will  be  the  roult  of  the  pteoit  pwrtw  « 
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things  we  reel  entirelv  anable  to  oo^jectnre." 

In  spite  of  thcac  perpWttica  ten  schools  were 
maiDtaincd,  nine  at  Beirdt  aad  one  at  Jerusa- 
lem, cuDtainiog  aa  aggregate  of  287  pupila, 
&ud  the  priiiti[ig  doriug  the  year  1841  amouat^ 
ed  to  636,000  pages,  htUf  of  which  were  por- 
tions of  the  Seriptares.    In  their  report  for 

1843,  the  Prudential  Committee  say,  "  During 
the  past  ;ear  a  good  houae  for  a  penuaneot 
establishment  has  been  obtunod  at  Abeih,  a 
mountuia  village  about  15  miles  southward  of 
Beirut,  fadug  the  eea,  ButGcieatly  elevated  to 
render  it  a  safe  and  healthy  residcuce  the  whole 
year,  central  with  regard  to  the  Druse  people, 
with  1000  or  1500  iohabitauts,  aad  villages  in 
all  directions  around  it.  The  mision  has  also 
guincd  much  experience  during  the  few  years 
past,  made  maoy  favorable  ocquointanceB,  dis- 
BcminAted  macn  evangelical  truth,  done  aflfay 
no  small  amount  of  prejudice,  and  conquered 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  Ian- 
gauges  of  the  world — the  Arabic — spoken  by 

■  60,000,000  people,  it  being  the  sacred  huh 
guoge  of  the  Toat  Moslem  nation."  The  sta- 
tion at  Jerusalem  was  reported  this  year  as 
having  been  suspended,  toe  miauooai?,  Mr. 
Whiting,  baviug  Joined  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  at  Abeih. 

Id  1B44,  soon  after  the  visit  of  Dr.  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Hawes  to  the  Syrian  mission,  the 
combiittec  say,  "  Besides  the  large  and  rapidly 
iocrettsing  population  of  Beirat,  Lebanon  is 
terraced  and  planted  from  the  profoundest 
depths  of  her  numerous  valleys  np  lo  the  dimy 
summits  of  her  majesUc  hills,  and  more  than 
200,000  hard-working  moantaineers  reside  in 
her  romantic  vaileys  and  hamiets.  Here  the 
members  of  the  mission  may  abide,  and  travel, 
and  teach,  and  preach,  and  distribute  the  word 
of  life  ;  and  here  it  is  the  present  intention  of 
the  committee,  in  following  out  the  apparent 
leadings  of  Frovidence,  to  combine  and  con- 
centrate the  power  and  resources  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  people  are  divided  into  different 
sects,  but  they  are  easentially  one  race,  the 
Arab,  by  whatever  oame  called ;  with  a  com- 
mon language,  the  Arabic,  spoken  Just  as  it  is 
written,  and  the  same  as  in  ancient  times ;  and 
the  manners,  customs,  and  social  condition 
throughout  are  Babstontiallj  the  Btune."  In 
connection  with  tbude  statements  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  report  for  this  year  contains  a 
document  of  extraordinary  interest,  drawn  np 
by  the  mission  while  Dts.  Anderson  and  Hawes 
were  on  the  ^und,  which  gives  a  description 
of  the  Arabic  race,  and  an  impreesioa  dt  the 
importance  of  this  mission,  as  being  the  only 
one  especially  to  that  race,  which  every  one 
should  examine  who  would  folly  {^predate  this 
mission.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  ns  to  give  the  document  cntke.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Beard  for 

1844,  where  it  may  be  fonnd  in  full. 

At  Abeih,  two  rooms  in  the  bouse  occupied 
by  Mr.  Tliumpseu  were  arranged  for  a  lem- 


Erary  du^wl,  and  an  Arabic  service  wu 
pt  up  twice  ever^  Sabbath.  Between  the 
services  an  inlerestinf  Sabbath-achool  was 
held.  The  Hhyneas  and  reserve  of  the  people 
off  as  they  became  acquainted.  The  ad- 
I  portions  of  the  Droees  and  Maronitei^ 
both  of  whom  resided  in  the  village,  began  to 
consult  the  missionaries  in  their  mutu2  diffl- 
culties,  and  Mr.  Thompeou  bad  more  friendlj 
course  with  the  Maronito  priesthood  dor- 

^  he  drst  summer  of  bis  residence  at  Abeih 
than  daring  ail  his  previons  missionary  life. 

The  years  1B44  and  1845  wrae  distingnished 
by  a  sodden  and  wonderful  Protestant  move- 
ment at  Hasbeija,  a  villuge  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  HermoQ,  contuning  a  population  of 
about  40UO,  composed  of  Greek  Arabs,  Uaro- 
uitfs,  Greek  Catholics,  Jews  and'  Druan.  In 
Febraai7, 1844,  the  brethren  of  BeirCit  were 
visited  by  a  party  of  about  50  men  of  the 
Greek  Arabs  of  Hasbdya,  who  declared  theii 
intention  to  become  Protestants,  and  asked  fot 
ministers  and  teachers.  After  much  convofla- 
tion  with  them,  it  was  agreed  that  a  native 
a%islaut  should  be  sent  to  them,  and  that  if 
his  ropiHl  of  their  case  was  lavorablc,  the  mis- 
uonanea  wonld  visit  them.  The  inteUigonae 
proved  of  BO  intercaljag  a  charactH,  that  in 
May,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Whiting  proceeded 
to  iiasbeiya,  when  they  were  convinced  that 
they  iiad  been  too  slow  to  credit  the  sinceri^ 
of  these  professed  Protestants.  They  amoaut- 
o  aboat  150  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in.  the  village,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  enterpriatng  young  mea, 
Some  of  uiem  had  mode  considerable  improve- 
ment in  Christian  knowledge,  having  received 
many  of  the  works  of  the  mission,  both  froa 
Beiritt  and  Jerusalem,  and  heard  mnch  of  the 
ciioractar  and  doctrines  of  the  miasionaiiei. 
That  they  were  uncere  in  their  deternunaUcm 
to  adhenj  to  the  Protestant  tiuth,  and  to  take 
the  Bible  Orloue  tor  their  guide,  the  missionoriw 
could  not  doubt  Their  separation  from  the 
Greek  chnrch  appeared  to  be  entire,  and  evoi 
the  Greelts  acknowledged  that  there  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  their  character ;  tVat 
the  prolone  had  left  off  swearing-,  that  the 
drunkard  had  abandoned  his  oops,  and  that 
the  Lord's  day  was  carefully  observed  for  reli- 
giooB  improvement.  Schools  were  established 
among  tnem,  and  the  field  seemed  white  for 
the  harvest  la  June,  one  month  later,  ano- 
ther missionary  visited  Hasbeiya,  and  wrote: 
"  The  Protestants  bold  out  and  incnaae  in 
numbers.  They  are  increasiDK  in  knowledge 
also  i  some  of  them  quite  rapidly.  The  school 
has  40  or  50  scbohtfs,  and  we  most  establish 
another  Boon."  In  July  Mr.  Whiting  wrote  : 
"  We  cannot  bnt  feel  mach  anxiety  for  this 
little  band  of  Protestants,  imperfectly  infract- 
ed OS  ^ey  are,  bat  up  to  this  time,  altboagh 
very  strong  elforts  have  been  made  to  indooe 
them  to  tetorn  to  the  Greek  charcb,  they  ham, 
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1  rery   hw  ezoeptiona,  remaiaed  firm  i 
r  adherence  to  tiie  truth."    At  about  tfa 


740 

Trith      . 

their  adherence 

eame  date,  Hr.  Smith,  in  describing  their  first 
Sabbath  in  Haabeiya,  said,  "  How  strange  and 
exciting  onr  circa mstances.  It  seemed  almost 
a  dream.  Here  we  were,  in  this  wild  c( 
of  Syria,  always  pecnliarly  lawless,  and 
entirely  without  a  goTernment-  Before  us 
a  comiderable  congregation,  brought  up  in  the 
gross  and  deeply^seated  snperatitiona  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  now  abandoning,  and  with 
a  saddenneas  almost  miracnlons,  alf  their  fasts 
and  feasts,  their  image  and  saint  worship,  and 
worshiping  Ood  with  as  after  the  simple  forms 
of  Protestantism,  yet  not  a  hand  was  raised 
to  molest  ns,  and  we  went  through  our  worship 
with  as  much  quiet  and  security  as  if  we  had 
been  in  the  heart  of  New  England." 

It  soon  Dccame  evident,  however,  that  this 
tittle  body  of  Frotestanta  was  to  expect  no 
protection  from  tbe  government,  and  that 
their  eacmles  were  aware  of  this,  and  had  de- 
termined on  using  Tiolcacc.  In  view  of  the 
storm  which  wos^abont  to  baist  npon  them, 
and  the  flery  trials  through  whicii  they  must 
pass,  tbe  whole  company  of  the  Protratants 
assembled  at  Mr.  Smith's  house  on  a  Sabbath 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
solemn  oovenaut  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the 
last  In  describing  this  scene,  Mr.  Smith 
says :  "  The  step  was  entirely  of  their  own  sug- 
geetion,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  thev 
bad  begun  to  assemble.  Being  all  collecteo, 
they  drew  up  a  covenant  engagement  in  the 
following  terms : — '  We  whose  names  are  here- 
to Bubscribed,  do  covenant  together  before 
Ood  and  this  assembly,  and  pledge  ourselves 
upon  the  Holy  Gospel,  that  we  will  remtun 
leagued  together  in  one  faith ;  that  we 
wiU  not  forsake  this  bith,  nor  shall  any  se- 
parate ns  from  each  other  while  we  are  in 
this  world ;  and  that  we  will  be  of  one  hand 
and  one  heart  in  the  worship  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  God 
is  onr  help.'     Each  one  tocdf  thii 


Sixty-eight  names  were  subscribed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  neit  day  the  number  was  increased  to 
seventy-siz,  all  adalt  males.  The  affecting  so- 
lemnity of  this  scene  I  leave  jon  to  imagine. 
I  have  been  manyyeors  a  missionary,  and  have 
witnessed  a  great  variety  of  heartthriiling 
events,  but  tJiis  is  one  of  the  last  that  I  shall 
forget"  In  a  day  or  two  after  this  solemn 
transaction,  the  persecution  broke  out  with 

Ct  violence,  and  to  escape  the  murderous 
Is  of  their  euemics  the  rroteatants  fied  to 
Abcih,  as  their  only  place  of  safety.  They 
remained  there  till  October,'  when  leamin? 
that  the  unfriendly  emir  haid  been  deposed, 
and  that  another  governor  had  been  '  ' 
ed,  with  express  instnictions  to  restore 
teslAuts  to  tiioir  honsea ;  they  returned  to 
Hasbeiya.    The  quiet,  however,  was  of  short 


duration,  for  by  some  means  the  new  gorenct 
was  soon  r^noved,  and  a  son  of  the  toriBet 
governor  appoint^  in  his  place,  so  tlut  Ik 
poor  Protestants  were  again  at  the  meter  of 
their  enemies.  They  were  pablidy  iusalU 
and  beaten  in  the  streets ;  tiieir  hoom  ■oe 
attacked  and  much  injured,  and  no  Protedut 
could  appear  in  tbe  streets  withoot  bdis 
stiDned.  It  required  more  courage,  &ilh  ud 
love  for  tlie  trath  than  these  brethren  btJ  it 
tained,  to  stand  Srm  in  such  cinaunsttom 
and  the  result  was,  say  the  committee,  "  Tint 
the  poor  persecuted  people,  since  it  hid  out 
pleased  Ood  yet  to  give  tJiem  fully  the  mirtjr 
spirit,  yielded  the  case  in  despair,  and  one  ana 
another  made  peace  with  tha  authorities  of  ^ 
Greek  church."  It  was  believed,  howmr, 
that  they  did  not  fully  conform  to  the  ritKi' 
the  Greek  church,  but  were  alloned  cccado- 
able  liberty ;  and  one  of  the  ProtesUati,  a 
writing  to  the  missioaories,  in  •Tanaa/y,  li^ 
said,  "  We  meet  togetlier  ojid  have  pnjiintf 
often  OS  we  have  opportunity.  TiiMts  to 
God,  the  futh  of  the  brethren  iocreiaes;  ^ 
we  are  thirsting  to  hear  your  prayers  anJ  ip- 
ritual  instructions  again.  Tou  ore  oera'inl 
"  -  -  minds  a  moment.  WeprayforpiB 
-  ._;  for  that  privilege  wilb  p»tien»" 
Thus  the  door  was  closed  in  Husbeiji  for  Ita 
present,  but  in  drcumstances  whidi  left  ' 
strong  conviction  tiiat  it  would  be  (^ewf 
again  ere  long,  and  that  God  would  jet  o» 
pTete  the  work  which  he  had  BO  BpiiHl  ^ 
gnn- 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  Lebanon  wm  t^ 
disturbed  with  civil  war.  It  was  a  stm^ 
for  political  ascendancy  between  tliellwM'f 
and  Druses,  and  after  twenty  days'  figiting  » 
different  sections  of  the  moantaJiB,thelUri» 


their  loss  of  power  at  this  time  had  an  ita^ 
tant  bearing  on  the  minion.  In  descri'"'* 
this  event,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  :  "IgimW 
Marooite  patriarch  has  sunk  unda'  disappW"- 
mDut  He  died  a  few  days  ago.  M«t»>"j 
that*arty  in  Hasbeiya  who  opposed  W  «» 
stoned  our  people,  has  been  driven  ool  of  w 
place  by  the  Druses,  and  great  ninnhm" 
them  ktUed.  The  whole  comhinaliM  b  w»- 
pletcly  broken  up  and  dispersed."  ^■°'^ 
in  writing  on  this  subject  has  the  foBomg 
very  striking  comments  on  the  deati  «  »« 
patriarch :— "  I  cannot  conclude  wilhow  "; 
luding  to  the  death  of  the  old  Maronile  fttn- 
arch.  What  a  lesson  does  that  event,  u  «* 
circumstances  teach  us  I  Afta  '''"'SS' 
tyred  that  faitbftd  witness,  Aisad  sma^ 
caused  the  Bible  often  to  be  bnTneinw 
missionaries  insnlted  and  sloped,  ww  ™b 


them  to  enter  tbe  mountuni,  b 
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self  stripped  of  all  his  power;  missionaries 
established  pennaoeDtl;  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock,  and  his  own  BiTorite  bishop  constrained 
to  give  orders  for  their  protection  ;  and  fiQally 


the  martyred  Asaad  been  avenged  tipon  him, 
even  in  tliis  life." 

Ac  Beirat  and  Abeih  the  labors  of 
HOnar;  bretfarea  had  saflbred  but  alight  inter- 
ruptions dnring  the  Croables  in  Monnt  Lebanon 
and  in  Uasbeiyo.     In  1817,  there  app^ired  at 
BeirQt  evidence  that   evangelical  principles 
wore  spreading  with  increased  rapidity.    Most 
of  those  who  attended  npon  the  preaching  of 
the  missionaries  openly  avowed  their  evan- 
gelical sentiments,  in  the  face  of  violent  oppo- 
sition.   More  than  fifty  yonng  men  of  the 
palpal  church  refosed  to  confess  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  this  they  regarded  as  a  final  rennn- 
ciation  of  popery.     At  Abeih,  about  thirty 
odalts  were  in  attendance  on  the  Arabic  a 
Tice,  and  stated  preaching  was  maintuned 
four  of  the  neigbborinz  villages.     There  w 
evidence  of  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  man;  minds. 

In  April,  ltJ48,  a  station  was  commenced  at 
Aleppo,  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Benton  and  J.  A. 
Ford  were  appointed  as  missionaries  to  that 

Elace.  Ur.  bmith,  who  accompanied  tbo 
rcthrra  to  their  station,  describes  tho  people 
«s  intelligent,  social,  inqaisilive,  and  not  so 
mnch  afraid  as  elsewhere  of  dunging  sects. 
The  Arab  Christian  population  was  the  lari 
and  most  intelligent  to  be  found  in  any  pi 
in  Syria. 

An  important  event  of  this  year  was  the 
formation  of  a  purely  native  church.  Previ- 
ous to  this  the  native  converts  had  joined  tho 
mission  church,  composed  in  part  of  mi  ~'~ 
ary  families.  The  petition  for  a  church 
composed  only  of  converted  natives,  orignated 
with  tbo  natives  themselves,  and  is  a  document 
of  considerable  length  and  of  great  interest 
(See  Annoal  Beport  for  1848,  or  Herald  for 
Angust  1848.  The  tatter  contains  also  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  new 
church.) 

In  November,  1848,  a  new  mission  was 
commenced  at  I'ripoli,  and  Messrs.  David  M. 
Wiison  and  Horace  Foot  were  statioKd  at 
that  place.  They  met  with  vigorous  and  de- 
termined opposition  at  the  outset,  and  it  was 
with  difflcnlty  that  they  procored  bouses  in  the 
city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849  there 
were  foor  common  schools  in  connection  with 
the  station  at  BeirQt,  and  five  in  connection 
with  that  at  Abeih, with  an  afcgregate  of210 
male  and  55  female  pupils.  There  was  also  a 
school  at  Tripoli,  containing  2Q  scholars,  and 
one  at  Uasbciya,  containing  "0  pupils.  The 
printing  dnring  the  preceding  year  nad  amount- 
ed to  1,010,000  pages,  and  tho  total  acnoant 
printed  from  the  commencement  of  the 


ceeding  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Arabic  lan^oage,  aided  by  Bntrus  Bistany, 

one  of  the  native  brethren.  Special  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  banning  of  this  year 
by  a  learned  Greek  CalhoTic  of  Damascus  who 
had  become  fully  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
his  church,  and  had  openly  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  He  staled  that  for  about  six 
years  hie  conscience  bad  been  troubling  him ; 
that  he  had  embraced  infidel  views,  but  by 
reading  books  famished  him  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  by  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith  and 
Others,  he  hod  been  led  to  take  a  decided  stand 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  An  open  profes- 
sion of  his  sentiments  Drought  on  a  discussion 
between  him  and  his  patriarch ;  and.  as  Mr. 
Meehakah,  the  individual  in  question,  was 
esteemed  the  moat  intelligent  native  laym^i  in 
the  country,  and  the  patriarch  the  most  learn- 
ed ecclesiastic,  attention  from  all  quarters  was 
directed  to  this  controversy.  Mr.  Meshak^ 
also  immediately  prepared  a  treatise  in  Arabic, 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  and  friends,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  e^lwu  to  them  the 
reasons  of  his  seceaaiou  mim  tite  Catholic 
church,  and  to  set  forth  proo&  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  that 
church.  Thb  book  produced  a  great  sensa- 
"  o. 
The  printing  dnring  tho  year  1849  amounted 
1,934,000  wes.  The  mis^on  had  two 
fonts  of  beauUtuI  ,Arabic  type,  of  difkrent 
sizes,  cast  in  Syria,  nnder  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Unrtcr,  printer  for  tlie  mission,  at  BeirOt 
Up  to  this  Ume  there  hod  been  but  one  mis- 
sion church— that  at  BeirUt,  and  the  number 
of  members  was  27.  Ten  of  these  were  from 
the  drcek  church,  four  were  papal  Greeks,  four 
Maronites,  five  Armenians,  three  Druses,  and 
one  a  Jacobite  Syrian.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1850  there  was  an  outbreak  of  Turkish  vio- 
at  Aleppo,  resulting  in  terrible  scenes  of 
ice  and  blood,  and  subjecting  the  nominal 
Christians  tA  serious  disadvantages.  (For  full 
accounts  of  these  scenes  see  Missionary  Herald 
for  Febmary  and  April,  1851.) 

The  report  for  1651  includes  Hasl>eiya 
among  its  r^ular  stations.  For  several  years 
the  misdonarios  bad  tiaid  frequent  visits  to 
that  place,  and  had  held  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  leading  men  of  the  Protestant  com- 
mnnity ;  bnt  no  missionary  had  been  perma- 
nently stationad  there.  The  time  having  come, 
was  believed,  for  carrying  on  the  worK  there 
a  more  systematic  manner,  Messrs.  Themp- 
u  and  Van  Dyck  were  designated  to  that 
field;  and,  in  July,  a  church  was  formed  at 
Ilasbeiyo,  composed  of  IG  native  brethren. 
The  necesary  officers  were  cbosen.  and  Mr. 
Thompson  was  requested  to  act  as  pastor  till 
one  from  their  own  number  should  be  raised  up. 
But  it  was  a  chorch  planted  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  and  persecution  still  awaited  it  Be- 
fore the  close  of  1851  the  government  ceased 


was  75,765,800  pages.    Mr.  Smith  was  pro-' to  have  any  control  over  that  r^iou,  and 
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chj  Ret  ID,  robbera  ialbsted  the  roads,  and 
propert;  ftud  life  were  tit  the  metcj  of  law- 
less snd  maraading  bands  of  people.  This  con- 
ditioD  of  things  continaed  through  most  of 
1832  and  1853,  and  of  course  had  a  most  dis- 
aatroua  eS^t  apon  the  charch  at  Hasbcija. 
It  was  often  impossible  for  the  missionaries  or 
the  native  assjstanta  to  visit  the  people  in 
safetv.  Nor  could  the  people  aasembte  for 
norship  without  danglr.  At  a  communion 
seofoo,  in  1853,  the  Protestants  came  Tally 
armid,  and  stacked  their  guns,  and  hane  their 
swords  in  the  court  of  the  chapel,  forcibly  re- 
minding the  missionaries  of  auene^  often  wit. 
oessed  id  the  earlTplantiu^  of  churches  among 
the  savages  of  toe  American  wilderueaa.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Gospel 
noold  achieve  many  triumph?  -'"'''  •"■"'•  ''" 
orders  and  tnmulta,'  and  It  is 
could  have  been  anticipated,  to  hear  the  mis- 
siOEiariee  say,  as  they  do,  iu  the  Herald  for 
Jnly,  1853, "We  are  thankful  that 
the  members  of  the  church  bare  been  terrified 
into  submission  ;  nor  Indeed  hnvcBTiy  oftheold 
and  established  mem^rs  of  the  coogr^ation 
yielded  to  the  pressure.  The  nuratier  who  at- 
tend public  worship,  however,  is  seoaibly  re~ 
duccd ;  aod  these  absorbiog  social  troubles 
have  sadly  distracted  all  minds,  and  diminish- 
ed that  earnest  zeal  which  has  at  olbet  times 
been  so  eneooraging  a  feature  of  our  work 
Hasbeiyo." 

At  the  last  accounts,  civil  war  was  again 
pending,  and  seemed  almost  inevitable;  and 
yet  it  was  evident  to  those  on  the  ground,  that 
neither  war  nor  persecution  could  drive  the 
Gospel  from  Hasbeiya,  nor  prevent  its  progress 
tmiong  a  people  who  bod  tegnn  to  be  eolightr 
ened  and  quickened  by  its  power.  The  latest 
intelligence  f^om  Beirut  is  that  found  in  the 
Herald  for  August,  1854.  The  native  chnrch 
has  26  members,  8  having  been  recently  dis- 
missed and  formed  into  n  church  at  Abeih. 
"  Most  of  the  members,"  say  the  missionaries, 
"  give  evidence  of  sincere  piety,  and  are  lead- 
ing upright  and  useful  lives.  The  church  has 
sent  1,0110  piastre*  to  assist  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  their  special  effort  to 
furuish  a  million  of  New  Testameuts  for 
China."  Mr.  Smith  was  progressing  rapidly 
with  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptnrcs 
into  Arabic,  having  completed  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  New  Testament  as  fhr  as  2  Oorinth- 
iaos.  As  ui  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  mis^on  press  at  BeirQt  the  brethren  say, 
"  We  have  been  able  to  print  an  Algebra,  and 
have  now  in  hand  on  edition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  refereneea,  using  all  the  varietiea  of  letters 
found  in  Algebras,  and  reference  Bibles  in 
English.  The  whole  has  been  created  since 
1635,  the  fonts  of  typo  all  having  been  mode 
hj  Hr.  Hallock,  either  in  Smyrna  or  in  the 
United  States,  after  improved  models  furnished 
by  members  of  the  mission.    We  have  finished 


ScriptoN  spellii^-book  ;  Dr.  Tan  Djck's  Al- 
gebra; a  sermon  on  the  aeoond  commandment ; 
an  Arabic  grammar ;  Meahokah  on  Ske^tttciam, 
bceidea  some  broad  sbectA ;  and  we  now  have 
in  the  press,  Schneider  on  Rites  and  Oeremo- 
nies,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Psalter,  makiag 
in  all  1,083,000  p^es."     Ther«  had  been  is- 
sued from  the  depository  during  the  year  3,008 
books  and  tracts,  of  which  725  -wfre  disposed 
of  In  Beirdt,  923  were  smt  to  Sidoo.  1,073  to 
the  mountain.  242  to  Tripoli.  313  to  AJef^n, 
76  to  Mosul,  71  to  Damascus,  100  to  Jenm- 
lem,  20  to  Alexandria,  and  306  to   Bombay. 
The  primary  school  at  BeirQt  bad  about  75 
pupils.     1'ho  female  aemiouy  was  ia  ■  pnM- 
perous  condition.     Some  of  the  studies  por- 
sued  were,  Watts  on  the  Mind ;  Church  His- 
tory, in  Arabic ;  ao  abridged  work  on  Moral 
Pbiloso^y ;  besides  which  the  girb  had  read 
the  whole  of  D'Aubigne's  History  or  the  Be- 
formatioD,  and  other  history,  with  Mrs.  De 
Forest  in  mi  evening  class,  the  atlas  being  al- 
ways open  before  them.    A  Sabbath  afteroooa 
service,  in  Arabic,  was  kept  np,  the  congt^» 
tioos  varying  from  60  to  120.    The  excited 
state  of  men's  minds  in  r^ard  to  political  mat- 
ters and  the  prevailing  wars,  had  tnroed  away 
the  thoughts  of  many  (torn  spiritoal  things; 
and  it  was  remarked  as  a  serious  evil  also,  that 
T  at  least  one-third  of  the  year  there  most  be 
virtual  Eospeosion  of  tabor  at  Beirut,  owu^ 
to  the  absence  of  the  mi^onories  amoog  the 
mountains  during  the  hot  season.     Repeated 
trials  have  shown  this  abeeoce  to  be  necessary. 
A  good  report  is  made  of  the  little  cfaurdi  at 
Abeih,  in  the  Herald  for  May,  1854.     The 
chapel  was  kept  open  daring  the  year,  and  the 
average  otteodance  was  about  50.     There  waa 
ao  incr«a«ag  demand  for  &ee  schools  amoi^ 
the  Druses.     Six  of  these  schools  were  already 
n  operation  on  the  mountains,  and  in  them  afl 
■  large  amount  of  religions  instruction  was  com- 
aunicated.    At  Aleppo  a  chnrch  had  beeeor- 
;anized  with  six  memliers,  ail  of  whisn  gave  evi- 
leuce  that  thev  were  living  branches  of  the 
rnevine.  Little  had  been  done  for  education  in 
Aleppo.   They  are  Em  ignorant  pcofJe.   Though 
the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  intelligiat 
community  of  oomiual   Christians   in  Syria, 
there  is  not  a  common  school  in  the  ci^  that 
deserws  the  name,  and  scarcely  a  persoii  com- 

?;tcnt  to  teach  his  native  tongue  correctly, 
et  a  la^e  and  increasing  number  were  intd- 
lectnally  convinced  of  t^  truth,  and  many 
were  anxious  for  evangelical  instmctlon.  Some 
females  w»e  concerned  fOT  the  Mlvation  of 
their  aouls.  The  brethren  say,  "  We  ffel  that 
we  can  now  work  to  advantage,  havii^  a  bold 
upon  the  consdencea  of  men." 

Mr.  Tbompeou,  the  only  missionary  stationed 
at  Sidon,  reports  favorably  of  that  station. 
IatlieHeral^MBy,18£4^he3ays:  "Otuchqwl 
has  not  been  closed  for  a  single  Sabbath  dur> 
ing  Uie  year.    Our  Protestants  cartjr  thor 


[tt'iQting  during  the  year,  a  new  edition  of  the  I  lUth  and  zeal  wherever  they  go,  am 
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ind  peisona  that  were  tabued,  all  iDtenwatm 
ras  prohibited.  The  term  was  niso  used  to 
indicate  anj  thing  ncrcd  or  devoted.  Thera 
were  tabQM  ot  sacred  days,  when  it  was  deatk 
to  be  fonod  in  a  canoe.  Fork,  baDanns,  cocoa- 
nnta,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  were  tabued  to 
women,  and  it  woe  death  for  them  to  eat  these 
articles  of  food.  Another  tabu  forbade  men 
and  women  eating  together ;  bo  that  a  maa 
must  build  an  eating-hoose  for  himself  and 
another  for  hig  wife,  and  have  separate  ovens 
for  their  food.  Anjthing  of  which  a  man 
made  an  idol,  was  (afru  to  him.  If  be  made 
his  idol  of  the  native  apple  tree,  then  the 
apple  tree  was  taba  to  him.  Bird^  fowls, 
beasts,  lish,  and  stODCS,  were  objects  of  wo^ 
ship,  and  whoever  made  an;  of  these  hia 
goo,  they  were  tnbn  for  him.  So,  too,  of  srti- 
clee  of  food,  which  were  emplored  as  o^inss 
to  idols ;  thev  were  aftcrwartb  tabu  to  ue 
i^rer.  If  ailing  died,  the  whole  district  was 
tabu,  and  bis  heir  went  to  another. 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN  :  Station  of  Ibe 
American  Board  among  the  ZuIdb,  in  SonUi 
Africa,  near  Port  NatoL 

TABOO:  A  station  of  the  Ameiicao 
Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  abovt  40 
miles  to  the  leeward  of  Cape  Patmas. 

TAHAA:  Oneof  the  Soeivty  Islan^and 
a  station  of  the  London  Missiouaiy  Socie^- 

TAHITI :  I'he  largest  Island  of  the  Qeof- 
gian  Group,  in  the  South  Seaa. 

TALUAFATA  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Uissionaiy  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Upoln, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

TALAPOINS:  Priests  or  friars  of  the 
Siamese,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  The;  re- 
side in  convents,  which  are  square  enclosures, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  temple,  and 
roand  it  the  cells  of  the  talanoins,  like  so  man; 
tenis  in  a  camp.  There  are  likewise  female  ta- 
lapoins,  who  live  under  the  same  regnlations  as 
themen,and  in  the  same  convents.  Tbeyhave 
likewise  nCTi»,  or  yoan^  talapoins,  who  wait  oa 
the  old  ones,  and  receive  their  education  ^ODl 
them.  Each  convent  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior,  whom  the;  call  a  saacrat.  These 
pritets  subsist  wholl;  upon  the  sins  and  tbeliber- 
ality  of  the  people  ;  for  they  undergo  a  course 
of  penance  for  the  iniquities  ui  such  as  bestow 
npon  them  their  charitable  bcnevoleuoa  Thw 
are  indalgeut  and  hospitable  tostrungers  ;  and 
there  ore  two  lodges  on  each  side  of  (he  en- 
trance  to  their  celb,  which  are  wholly  TCeared 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests.  The;are 
under  an  indiepca-able  obligation  to  live  single ; 
and  those  who  oiTend  actunst  chast  ity  are  subject 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.— Aroug/rfoiiV  Diet. 

TAMAKTIA  :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Societv  in  KaBraria,  South  Africa. 

TAMTAM  :  A  lurge  flat  drum  ived  by  tfaa 
Hindoos. 

TAMLOOK  :  A  town  about  35  miles  8. 
W.  from  Calcutta,  head-quarters  of  an  agenor 
Ux  the  government  mauuucture  of  salt,  whii» 
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IB  praxtrea  b;  flitration  from  the  mnd  of  the 
Hoognlj  river,  and  is  eeteenied  ot  peculiar 
Tklue  bT  the  Hindooe,  as  beiiw  extracted  on 
tlie  baoka  ot  the  holiest  braDch  of  the  Qan- 
ires.  It  ia  a  BtatioD  o(  the  Society  for  the 
PropacatioD  of  the  Ooepel. 

TAJN  AN  ARI VO :  1118  capital  of  Madagas- 
car, former  seat  of  the  misaion  of  the  Lon- 
doQ  Hiffiionarf  Society.  It  ig  altnated  io  the 
interior  of  the  island,  in  the  dbtrict  of  An- 
kova,  the  moat  popnlons  and  saiabrioiu  part 
of  the  conntrr. 

TANOENA  :  An  ordeal  adminiatered  in 
Had^eacar  b)  determine  the  gnilt  or  iddO' 
cence  of  a  person  Biupected  of  witchcraft  or 
wrcery.  The  accnsed  is  first  made  to  eat  a 
hearty  meal  of  rice ;  otter  which,  three  pieces 
of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  killed  for  the  occasion, 
are  fnrallowed  ;  and  then  an  emetic  is  admin- 
istered, consisting  of  the  tan^na  nnt.  If  the 
three  pieces  are  returned  from  the  stomach, 
the  pu^j  is  declared  innocent,  and  he  ia  led 
np  b;  his  Mends  to  his  Tillage  with  mncb 
pomp  and  ceremonv.  If  the  akin  is  not  thrown 
Dp,  be  is  declared  guiltj,  and  immediatelj- 
deapatched  with  a  club,  tmleea  a  slave,  in 
which  case  be  ia  sent  to  some  distant  part  of 
the  conntfv  and  sold.  The;  are,  however, 
sometimes  thrown  int«  the  nnder-^and  rice 
granaries,  and  scalded  to  death  with  boiling 
water.    This  ordeal  is  likewise  often  resorted 


times  admioistercd  to  large  numbers  at  the 
eaine  time.  It  forma  one  of  the  most  cruet 
and  destnictive  of  the  heathen  superstitions. 
A  aimilar  ord.   '  '*      '         "  ' 

ose  generallj 
West  Africa. 

TANNA  :  An  island  of  the  New  Hebrides 
Oronp,  on  which  is  a  etation  of  the  London 
Hisdonarv  Society. 

TAOUISTS :  A  religions  sect  among  the 
Chineae.     (See  C/dna.) 

TAPUNA  :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mb- 
nooary  Society  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New- 
Zealand. 

TAQ0OHBE:  An  Indian  town  among 
the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Territoiy  ;  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  misaion  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

TABTARY  AND  SIBERIA:  Tartary 
is  the  name  given  to  that  immenae  region  ex- 
tending almost  entirely  across  Asia  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Eaatem  Ocean ;  bnt  the 
name  is  only  partially  recogniwd  within  these 
limits.  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered  and 
even  pervad^  r>y  chains  of  mountmna ;  and 
large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed  socie- 
ties, here  and  there  occur.  It  contaioa  alao 
■andy  deserts  of  conaiderable  extent  Still, 
the  predominant  charactwiatic  is  that  of  im- 
mense pliuns  or  steppes,  covered  with  herbage 
more  or  leas  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wan- 
dering and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 


movins  cities,  pass  KratinnaHy  to  and  fro  ov«r 

its  Boriace.  The  extensive  i^aia  of  Hie  Altai 
mountains  separates  the  whole  of  Mongolia  or 
Eaatem  Tarteiy,  from  Sibma,  and  anotha 
long  chun  divides  it  fiom  Thit>et.  Then  ■ 
also  a  tnnsverce  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Beloor  or  Bolor  monntains,  connecting  the 
western  extremities  of  these  two  boonduy 
chains  together,  of  a  peculiarly  l<^ty  and  rin- 
ged character,  and  aabrding  only  two  narrow 
and  difficult  pases  by  whi(£  to  penetrate  into 
Eastern  Tartary  or  Mongolia.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  rivers,  descending  from  thoB 
high  mountain  ranges,  traverse  the  gr«at  ni- 
laod  plain  of  Independent  Tartary,  bnt  noaUs, 
across  eo  many  barriers,  to  reach  kdj  of  tke 
EurroundinK  oceans,  they  expand  into  large 
interior  aaft  lakes,  two  of  which,  the  GaffHan 
and  Aral,  are  entitled  by  their  magnitnde  to 
the  appellation  of  aeaa.  The  irrigatiMi  pro- 
duced by  these  seaa  breaks  the  contiDiiily  of 
the  desert,  and  on  their  banks  are  situated  the 
most  fertile  and  popalons  tracts,  and  the  most 
powerful  atatea  of  Western  Tartary. 

Bokhara,  or  Bncharia,  ia  an  eiteasiTE  table 
land,  very  imperfectly  explored,  but.  according 
to  Hnmboldt,  much  more  fertile  than  the  rest 
of  Tartary.  The  cotton,  the  vine,  and  the 
mulberry  are,  in  many  parts,  cultivated.  It 
hoa  alao  valuable  mines  of  preciooa  stones. 
The  other  more  northerly  table  land  of  Tw- 
tary,  Mongolia,  is  much  more  bleak  and  im- 
congeniaL  It  yields  in  its  best  tracts  only 
paetura^,  and  incindes  large  exponaes  of  sandy 
and  aaline  deserts. 

Bnt  that  portion  nsnally  called  Bmiu 
Tartary  is  almost  the  only  spot,  on  this  widely- 
extended  tract,  that  has  been  the  scene  of  nu»- 
sionary  labor.  It  is  aituated  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas,  and  appears  to  hold  oat 
the  advantages  of  a  genial  climate,  and  a  tho- 
roughfare between  more  popnloos  coontrieit 
which  render  it  deniable  as  a  field  of  misioo- 
ary  operations. 

The  province  of  Orenbittgh  forma  the  link 
between  European  and  Ariatic  Baaaia.  Tmt- 
tars  compose  its  chief  population ;  but  many 
of  them  have  been  trainM  to  regniar  and  in- 
dostrioDS  habits  by  the  Rnsaians,  in  their 
mines  and  other  works.  The  conntr^  is  capa- 
ble of  every  Kod  of  cnltnre,  but  is  moat^ 
covered  with  rich  pastures. 

To  the  south  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Can- 
casian  monntains  is  Georgia,  a  region  pio- 
foaely  gifted  both  with  ridinefis  and  beanty. 
It  is  fertilized  by  nnmerons  mount^n  stra&ms, 
and  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  beet^ 
aah,  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine  ;  while  the  groond 
ia  covered  with  vines,  growing  wild,  in  vast 
profiision.  In  this  province  are  Tefiia  and 
Shusha,each  having  been,  at  difftErent  times, 
missionary  statJona.  This  country  bas  been 
the  eeat  of  coptinual  wars  and  comnMrfiona, 
and  was,  about  two  centariea  ago.  wrested 
from  F«ma  by  Bossia.    Its  popnlatioi^  i«da» 
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ed  b;  mr  and  other  caasee,  does  not  mach 
exceed  300,000. 

The  moat  aorthern  regions  of  Asia  preseDt 
an  aloioat  ooboaDdcd  expauM  ot  frozeo  forest 
desert  Some  of  the  plains  of  the  aonthero 
bordera  of  Siberia  are  covered' with  poetores ; 
but,  as  we  proceed  to  the  oorthero  boundaries 
of  the  bleak  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  human 
life,  with  the  means  of  its  snpport,  becomes  more 
and  more  deficient.  But  those  regions  alMund 
in  animals  producing  the  richest  fiira ;  and  the  nn- 
merous  rirers  furnish  abuodance  of  fish,  wliich 
.  form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
scaotf,  wonderiug  tribes  ;  and  all  the  western 
districts  of  Asiatiu  Russia,  which  border  on  the 
Urai  mouDtaiua,  contaio  valuable  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  precious  stooes. 

SeliDginsk,  which  fur  tweutj  jeais  was  a 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for 
the  Tarlara  of  the  Boriat-Mongolian  race,  h  a 
small  town  oo  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
was  built  by  the  Buasians,  to  facilitate  their 
route  up  the  river  Sulinga,  as  far  as  Klachta, 
on  the  Chinese  frontier.  All  the  towns  of  Si- 
beria are  chiefly  of  Russian  origio,  and  are 
bnilt  to  facilitate  trade  and  the  collection  of 
reveoue.  The  native  inhabitants  of  these 
thinly  peopled  aad  desolate  regions  prefer  liv- 
ing a  rode  and  wandering  life  iu  tents  or  mov- 
able hats. 

The  two  leading  races  among  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  this  immense  region,  are  the 
M<Higob  and  Turks.  The  first  have  complex- 
ions of  a  dark  yellow  tint,  broad,  square,  flat 
faces,  thick lipe,and  small  eyes  iDcliniug  down- 
wards, and  scanty  hair.  'I'he  Turks  are  a  much 
handsomer  people,  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
hair,  broad  foreheads,  and  clear  ruddy  com- 
pleiiona.  The  Circassian  females  are  famed 
for  their  great  Ijeaoty,  Bue  forms,  and  delicate 
complexion.  The  daughters  of  all  above  the 
rank  of  slaves  are  exempt  from  di^^rading  or 
oppressive  labor,  and  occupy  themselves  in 
Bowing,  embroidery,  or  plaiting  straw.  The 
face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  suo,  their  feet 
are  protected  by  a  wooden  shoe,  and  their 
hands  by  gloves.  Their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  milk  and  pastry.  But  their  condition  is  a 
sad  one ;  for  Uieir  parents  invariably  sell  their 
daughters  to  the  highest  bidder.  Georgia^  and 
Still  more  Circassia,  have  been  distinguiahed 
for  the  athletic  strength  of  tiieir  men,  and  the 
beauty  of  tbeir  women,  and  hence  they  have 
been  in  sreat  request  as  domestic  slaves  all 
over  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a 
civilized  country,  lead  their  flocks  through  re- 
mote and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their 
time  in  peaceful  seclosion.  They  move  from 
place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  for  war 
or  plunder.  Their  government  has  a  strong 
tendency  towards  dGsjwtism,  which  is  increased 
by  the  superstition  inciduit  to  a  Iwrbaroos 
people,  vrhose  creeds  are  accommodated  to  a 


system  of  absolute  power.  Under  the  charac- 
ter of  Uohammedan  mallohs,  or  Budhist  lamas, 
many  of  the  nrbces  of  Asia  both  preadi  and 
rule.  In  Bokoara,  the  former  sovereign  raised 
himself  from  a  low  rank  to  that  high  station, 
solely  by  his  eminence  aa  a  mnltoh,  or  Moham- 
medan doctor,  and  by  his  rigid  observance  of 
the  austerities  enjoined  in  that  religion.  In 
those  parts  of  Tartary  where  Mohammedan- 
ism prevails,  the  Koran  is  enforced,  not  only 
as  a  sacred,  but  as  a  civil  code.  According 
to  its  rules,  justice  is  administered  and  the 
revenue  collected  i  and  conformably  to  its  pre- 
cepts, a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  is  bestowed 

Nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, and  the  conntiy  north  and  west  of  tho 
Caspian  Sea,  own  the  sovereignty  of  Rossia 
On  the  borders  of  Persia,  where  the  Unssiaos 
must  court  the  natives  as  their  allies  against 
that  power,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  the  Tar- 
tars tine  unrestfained  exercise  of  their  national 
propensities.  The  vast  plains  on  every  side  of 
Asti-achan  are  continually  traversed  by  Cal- 
mucks,  Noga^,  Kubaos,  and  other  Tartar 
tribes,  whoee  internal  affairs  are  adnunistered 
by  khans  or  rulers,  who  collect  and  transmit 
such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  tbeir  vassals.  It  is  only  in 
the  more  nortlicrn  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Oren- 
l>erg,  wliere  cities  with  a  civilised  population 
and  extensive  mining  estabhshments  have  been 
formed,  that  Bnssia  has  been  able  to  mould 
the  people  into  that  uniform  subjection  wbidi 
prevails  in  other  parts  of  her  European  and 
Asiatic  territory. 

In  tho  moDnt^noDS  r^ons  of  Circassia  and 
Caucasus,  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  rank 
are  observed  with  all  the  strictness  of  highlutd 
pride.  Under  the  prince  are  the  nobles,  who 
exercise  almost  absolute  sway  over  their  n*- 
sals.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  bondsmen, 
who  coltivate  the  soil,  and  the  armed  retainers, 
who  attend  llie  nobles  to  the  Geld,  either  fw 
war  or  for  prey.  The  lite  led  by  the  nobles  is 
one  constant  round  of  war  and  feastiDg,  hunt- 
ing and  jollity.  On  stale  occasions,  uie?  are 
attired  in  splendid  r^bes,  while  their  food  and 
lurnitnre  are  of  the  most  plain  and  homely  de- 
scription. Their  drink  is  a  fermented  Uodot 
called  ioumisf,  made  Irommare's  milk,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
wine,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  All 
Tartar  tribes  are  addicted  to  habits  of  plun- 
der ;  and  if  a  stranger  edters  their  territoiT, 
except  under  the  protection  of  one  of  their 
chieu,  he  is  sure  to  be  enslaved-  The  BossianB 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  gnbdne  the  Cir- 
cassians. The  most  she  can  do  is  to  hold  mil- 
itary occDpation  of  the  leading  positions. 

The  kingdoms  of  Kiva  and  Bokhara  form  a 
kind  of  oases  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  deserts  of 
Tnrcomani,  which  is  tho  name  given  to  this 
whole  region  as  &»  aa  the  Caspian  and  the 
And. 


Hie  popalfttion  of  Tixtsay,  iaclnding  HoD' 
Kolia  and  Manchnris,  IH  egtimsted  at  abont 
20,000,000.  the  immense  rvaion  of  Siberia 
embraces  6,000,000  aqnare  miles,  and  ia  com- 
peted to  coDtaiD  ratbfr  more  than  5,000,000 
iBhabitaDts.  This  acantv  popalation  coDBiets 
of  two  diFtinct  portions,  tne  foreign  rulers,  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  Rojeian  inhabitants 
are  composed  of  the  nnfortnnate  eiike,  who 
are  baniGhcd  to  those  desolate  wilds  for  some 
real  or  fancied  offence  against  the  State,  tiie 
convtcfs,  who  work  in  the  mines,  and  tlie  offi- 
cers etationcd  at  the  different  Russian  towns 
tbronghont  Siberia,  to  collect  the  fius  and 
skins,  as  tribute  or  tax  to  the  emperor,  llierc 
are  likewise  Ibe  dignitaries  of  the  chnrch  and 
the  inferior  clergy  connected  with  the  estab- 
lisbment.  Each  of  the  four  large  proTloccs, 
Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Okkoiek,  has 
ilfl  archbishop  and  patriarch,  who  reside  en- 
tirely in  the  towns.  Of  the  uatire  SibcriaD 
races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
Bouthern  frontier  are  of  Tartar  origin ;  and 
nntil  conqnered  by  Rassia,  tbcy  held  snpreme 
Bway  in  Siberia.  The  people  inhabiting  the 
soDthem  and  eastern  shores  of  I-ake  Baikal 
are  the  Bnriats,  a  division  of  the  Mongoliane. 
llie  antbority  of  Russia  has  suppressed  the 
STslem  of  plunder  which  used  to  prevail  among 
these  people.  The  Samoyedes  and  Tungnsi 
races  inhabit  the  northern  coBSts,  and  these 
are  vnlike  the  Tartars,  both  in  tbeir  persons 
and  habits.  They  lead  a  wanderir^  life,  their 
sole  employment  being  bunting  and  &hing. 
Tb«r  drees  is  composed  chiefly  of  skina. 

Rdtgvm. — All  the  eastern  regions  of  Tar- 
tary  acknowledge  the  mpremacy  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  and  hold  the  Shaman  doctrine,  which  is 
a  modification  of  findhism.  The  nations  in- 
habiting Western  and  Independent  Tartary 
are  devoted  to  the  MuEenlman  creed.  Under 
the  Budhist  sjfltcm  of  religion,  the  varions 
little  tribes  of  eastern  Asia  have  minor  lamas, 
who  hold  a  mixed  temporal  and  spiritual  jaris- 
diction  over  the  people,  and  in  Tartary  this 
form  of  idolatry  seems  combined  with  magic 
and  sorcery,  and  many  similar  modes  of  terrl- 
tj'mg  and  deluding  the  i^oroot  wanderere  of 
tiie  desert 

Burthan  ia  the  name  of  the  Calmnc  idols, 
and  DKwt  of  their  gods  are  supposed  to  have 
been  spiritnal  be1ngs,who,aner  passing  through 
all  the  difltrent  degrees  of  transmigration,  have 
at  last  raiM!d  themselves  to  the  dignity  of  the 
godhead,  by  great  deeds  and  extreme  sufferings. 

The  inhebitaiita  of  the  Tartar  villages  near 
Astracban  are  Mohammedans,  and  uere  are 
also  VDKiy  Fersians,  profeffling  the  same  faith, 
residing  m  this  country,  for  trade. 

That  race  of  Mongolian  Tartars  colled  6n- 
Hats,  inbaUling  the  sonlberD  shores  of  I«ke 
Bukal,  as  br  as  the  Chinese  frontier,  are  wor- 
shipws  of  the  Grand  Lama;  bat  they  have 
numerous  other  objects  of  worship.  Tbeir 
woiship  abounds  in  Wifensome  and  disegreo- 
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able  ceremonies,  but  is  aetoniMiued  villi  m 
sanguinary  rites.  A  portion  of  the  peeplepn- 
fess  ShamaniEm,  which  is  snppeecd  to  u  lie 
most  ancient  religion  of  the  connUj. 

MISSIONS. 
Ukttbd  Bbbthrxx. — In  1765,  fire  Bnlln 
from  Hcmhntt  in  Silesa,  were  sfipuBtcd  tg 
undertake  a  mission  to  the  wandenng  Tola 
tribes  in  Aeiatic  Rnesia,  and  setUed  at  Ein^ 
ta,  not  far  from  Georgeisk,  one  of  tk  ^ 
KnaEian  towns,  between  the  CaEpitui  unlBlvk 
Seas,  on  the  road  from  St  Petmbm^  to  Ptr 
sia.  They  ransomed  some  of  the  Tartanftia 
slavery,  and  preaclied  the  Gospel  to  til  vk* 
attention  they  conld  gain.  conWmiDg.  in  idk 
respects,  to  the  Tartar  mode  of  life.  Tlnj 
translated  the  Gospel  and  several  trartt  iuo 
Calmuc  They  met  with  very  little  smet, 
till  I81S,  when  a  little  flock  of  Cabnoc  T«- 
tars  cametmt  from  among  tbeir  beathn  m- 
trymen,  and  Joined  their  congregstinB.  Ii 
1823,  their  congregation  bad  incrrased  to  3611 
About  this  time,  the  emperor  refbeed  In  put 
them  permission  to  baptize  their  converliriS 
in  number,  under  an  OM  law  which  forUdiftt 
conversion  and  baptism  of  the  heathen,  nnlis 
it  be  done  by  the  Rnwian  Greek  c\ags'.  U 
the  Emperor  Alexander  gave  them  peminn 
lo  preach  and  distribateUie  Seripfnra.  ^^ 
vamable  BEsistance  was  at  this  time  rendcM 
not  only  to  the  Horsvian  mission,  but  abn  to  lir 
Scotch  and  London  Society's  miesioDs,  bj  tli! 
Russian  Bible  Society,  whose  interestEtLeEB' 

¥!ror  and  the  pions  Galatsin  warmly  pi^DOKdi 
his  society  was  at  the  expense  of  prmtiiii  Ih 
Scriptures  in  modem  Ross,  Mongolian.  «M  i 
portion  of  them  in  Turkish  Tartar,  tfta  ^ 
had  been  translated  into  these  langoagabjlK 
misMonaries  of  these  societies. 

Scottish  MionoRABT  Socntrv. — TTiiiM'*? 
commenced  a  mtsion  in  1802,  atEsnM-* 
Asiatic  Ruifria.  They  obtained  from  (be  Bv 
-=--  Government,  a  grant  of  land  wnosliw^ 
DO  acrea,  with  certain  immoniliesBtliwA 
and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  grsalo  pfi"- 
legea  than  the  Horaviuis,  brlibCTt^wMpira 
to  their  converts  to  "  embrace  the  relifiw  <> 
the  colony,  and  becoDM  members  of  it"  1^ 
also  had  the  privily  of  givii^  paspcf^}" 
the  members  of  their  congregatjon  to  ***  IJ 
other  partn  of  the  empire.  In  consftpeMe'" 
thew  privileges,  probably,  the  Scotch  WW* 
ary  settlement  continoea  in  eiistence  losp 
than  any  other  missionaiT  eetablisliDen' " 
Tartary.  Native  youths,  slaves  to  the  CirOfr 
sians  and  Cuban  Tartars.  weretedeeBwd  bjtM 
Scotch  misRonaries  and  plated  in  «4«* 
where  they  accpired  the  Turkish  and  pV^ 
IsDgiiagea,  Ibe  principles  of  Chrieti»nilj.  »* 
several  naefiil  arts.  In  1805,  a  printiw^ 
was  sent  ont  to  Karats,  and  the  New  Tls>^ 
ment  wee  printed  ia  Turkish,  and  tiaits  m  l* 
Twtar  language.  Inl814,lbeye:(tende<itw 
miesiraary  efforts  to  Arintcfau  and  OmbaiSi 
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and  at  the  former  place,  another  printing-press 
vraa  eetabliahcd,  which  printed  the  Tartar  New 
Testninent  and  other  books,  which  were  carried 
kito  Persia  bj  the  DnmeroDS  merchants  trading 
from  thnt  coootry  with  Russia.  One  of  their 
Tartar  converts,  named  John  Abercrombie, 
waa  for  many  years  printer  to  the  London  Mi»- 
sionary  Society  at  Selinginsk.  In  1817  they 
issued  4000  trada  and  5000  Testaments. 
These  foond  (heir  way,  hy  meana  of  Mohamme- 
Oan  merchants  and  pilgrims,  and  ercn  Brah- 
mins and  Jews,  to  Bagdad,  Persia,  Bohhara, 
ond  even  to  China.  A  Tartar  prince  of  the 
Crimea,  called  the  Saltan  of  Katagherry,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  fmits  of  their  mis- 
sionary laiwr,  Walter  Buchanan,  a  Circas- 
sian, was  the  neit.  He  faithrully  served  the 
Scottish  or  Edinbargh  Society,  for  many  years, 
at  Orenbnrgh,  in  Russian  Tartary. 

In  1822,  the  Scotch  colony  was  joined  by 
sereral  German  missionarits,  fcnt  otft  by  the 
Basic  Institntion,  some  of  whom  settled  in 
Tartary,  and  others  proceeded  to  Teflis  and 
Sfansha,  ia  Georgia,  to  labor  among  the  Arme- 

In  1823,  Hirza  Uohammed  Ali,  son  of  a 
Mohammedan  jndge,  was  employed  by  the  mis- 
sionarics  at  Astrachan,  as  a  teacher ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  discu^ions  which  he  had 
with  the  missionaries,  his  faith  in  Moham- 
medanism was  shaken ;  aod,  allcr  a  short  time, 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  Wcnda,  he  cor- 
dially embraced  Christianity.  The  Greek  arch- 
bishop proposed  that  he  shonid  be  admitted 
into  that  ennrch  by  baptism  ;  but  he  wrote  a 

Stition  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  throagh 
■iDce  Gaiatzin,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive baptism  from  those  who  had  been  the 
instrumenls  of  his  conversion,  which  request 
was  instantly  granted.  He  vraa,  therefore,  ad- 
mitted to  the  cliarcfa,  in  the  presence  of  Greelts 
and  Turks,  Petsians  and  Frenchmen,  Germans 
and  Armenians,  the  service  being  in  English, 
'l'uTkL''h,  and  Persian.  Bat  be  nas  afterwards 
treated  with  great  harshness  bj  the  Rossian 
government  of  the  Caucasus,  being  compelled, 
in  1825,  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  and  or- 
dered to  refrain  from  interfering  or  coopera- 
ting in  any  missionary  work.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Russian  government,  both  the 
Scotch  and  the  Moravian  Missionary  Societies 
reiinqaLahed  tbeir  mieaions,  though  with  the 
greatest  regret ;  but  tho  settlement  at  Karnss 
continncd  to  be  occupied  several  years  longer. 
A  ertat  revolution  also  took  place  abont  this 
time  in  Russia  with  regard  to  the  Bible  Society. 
This  institution,  under  the  fostering  caro  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  pursued  a  distin- 
euislicd  career,  and  promised  to  Aipply  the 
Word  of  Life  not  only  to  the  Ruseiaa  popula- 
tion, but  to  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans. 
A  powerful  opposition,  however,  was  raised 
apinst  it  in  1625,  the  year  that  AJesander 
died ;  in  conseqneoce  of  wbich,  Prince  Galat- 


ein  retired  from  office,  and  resigned  hisstation  as 
Minister  of  Religion.  Its  secretary,  M.  Papo0, 
waa  pnt  npon  his  trial  in  the  criminal  conrt,  for 
allowing  a  book  to  be  published,  in  which  were 
rracctions  considered  unfavorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  in  relation  to  the 
in  Mary  I  It  bad  been  intended  that  the 
onaries  at  Astracban  should  be  employed 
by  the  Bible  Society  to  print  a  new  and  correct 
edition  of  Henry  Martyn's  Peraian  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  types  had  been  ordered  from  St. " 
Petersbor^h ;  bot  tbb  work  waa  now  stopped, 
id  the  missionaries  were  told  that  their  Tai^ 
r  version  of  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
be  submitted  to  three  archbishops  of  the 
Greek  church ;  so  that,  when  they  bad  com- 
pleted the  translation,  it  was  donbtftil  whether 
it  woald  bo  allowed  to  tie  published.  All  these 
caosea,  together  with  the  growing  indifference 
of  the  native  tribM,  combined  to  cause  tho 
Scotch  and  United  Brethren's  Societies  to 
withdraw  their  mi^onnries  in  1825, 

London  Missionabt  Soctett. — This  society 
nndenooh  a  mission  to  Selinginsk,  in  Siberisi. 
In  1H19.  When  the  missionaries  had  finished 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
first  printed  edition  waa  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Irknisk,  to  distribute  among  (he  Tartars  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal ;  but  the  Calmuc 
Tartar  character  being-  diflferent  from  that 
which  the  Burial  tribes  had  retained,  the 'books 
were  not  geocrally  onderstood  by  these  people. 
But  two  of  their  nobles  were  found  who  coold 
decipher  the  character,  and  were  able  to  read 
and  eipl^n  its  con(ents.  This  so  astonished 
the  Buriat  chicfe  and  the  head  lama,  that  each, 
among  his  own  people,  mode  a  collection 
amounting  to  £550,  which  they  aent  to  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  begging  to  have  the' 
GorkI  of  Matthew,  and,  if  posible,  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into 
their  own  dialect,  and  printed  in  a  character 
which  they  could  read.  The  two  Bariat  noblw 
who  had  interpreted  the  former  edition,  were 
sent  for,  and  repaired  to  St  Petcfsborgh  to 
undertake  the  work.  As  they  proceeded  with 
tbeir  work,  they  Iwcame  deeply  interwted,  and 
fteqnently  came  to  Rev.  Mr.  Schmidt  to  in- 
quire the  meaning  of  passages.  When  they 
had  completed  the  23d  chapter  of  Matthew, 
they  came  to  him,  and  declared  (hat  the^  had 
resolved  to  renonnce  their  former  supetatittons, 
and  embrace  the  Chrbtian  feith.  He  warned 
them  of  the  trials  they  would  have  to  encoun- 
ter, bot  they  replied ;  "  It  is  our  firm  determi- 
nation  to  be  followers  of  Jesns,  and  to  share 
in  bia  reproach,  if  that  be  oar  lot ;  though  we 
hope  that  sach  trials  may  not  befall  as  soon,  on 
account  of  our  weakness  in  the  faith."    One  ot 


(he  Society's  report ;  "  Shagdur  and  Tekshee, 
two  of  tho  native  converts,  conduct  the  daily 
Mongolian  worship  with  much  propriety,  dar- 
ing Hr.  Stallybroes's  visit  to  England.    The 
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glrb'  Khool  at  EbodoD  makes  utisfactor; 

SflgresB.  The  boya  ire  ten  in  namber.  At 
Da,  Mr.  Sirao  is  BDrroaiided  bv  a  onmbcr  of 
Burial  jouth,  nbo  have  been  bronght  ander 
the  infloence  of  religion,  and  whoee  chief  de- 
sire is  to  impart  to  their  conn tiTmen  the  blesa- 
iofCB  the;  HO  highly  prize."  The  whole  of  the 
Old  TesUment  was  translated  into  Uonrot 
tmd  printed ;  and  some  of  the  Gospels 
been  printed  and  circniated. 

But,  in  1841,  the  misaion  was  snppressed  by 
an  order  from  the  Bnssiaa  Synod,  the  reason 
given  being,  "  that  the  misaion,  in  relation  to 
that  form  of  Christianity  ah^ady  established 
in  the  Bussian  empire,  did  not  coincide  with 
the  views  of  the  chorch  and  the  gofemment." 
The  misuonariefl  wrote,  concerning  the  aban- 
donment of  this  misaioD  :  "  It  b  painful  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  scenes  where  we  have  spent  bo 
many  years,  and  to  the  people  of  whom,  we 
trust,  the  flrst  fruits  have  oecn  gathered  nnto 
Christ.  They  are  living  evidences  that  we 
have  not  labored  in  vain,  and  earnests  of  the 
abundant  harvests  to  be  cipecl«d  wbea  tlic 
word  of  Ood  Hhall  have  free  coarse,  and  be 
glorified  in  this  land. — Miaionary  Gwdt  Book. 

We  may  judge,  from  these  esamples,  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  our  mifsions  in  Turkey, 
should  Russia  succeed  in  her  present  crusade. 

TASMANIA,  or  VAN  DIEMAN'S 
LAND  :  An  island,  lying  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Holland,  between  40°  42' 
and  43°  43'  S.  kL  ;  and  145°  31'  and  146° 
22-  E.  long.,  reckoned  to  contain  27,192 
square  miles.  In  general  it  is  composed  of  al- 
ternate hil!  and  dtue,  and  even  the  uigh  downs 
Are  generally  fit  for  cultivation  and  pasture. 
The  chief  lines,  both  of  mountain  and  river, 
ran  from  north  to  south,  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  colony.  Table  Mountain,  the 
most  elevated  bill  in  the  island,  nearlr  over- 
hangs the  southern  settlement  of  Hobart 
Town,  rising  to  the  height  of  3,936  feeL  Al- 
though the  country  is  productive,  and  but  a 
smalT  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  British  co- 
lonists, the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
cessant mutual  hostility  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  colonists,  the  whole  of 
them  were  hnnted  out,  and  removed  in  the 
year  1635,  to  Flinder's  Island,  in  Bass'9  Straits, 
where  the  miserable  remnant  still  reside.  Tbey 
numbered  210,  but  in  1842,  were  reduced  to 
54.  There  had  lieen  only  14  children  bom  in 
Syeara. 


Wesletan  MissioHART  Socmrt.  —  The 
Wesleyan  Missionaiy  Society  began  opera- 
tJonsinTasmaniain  the  year  1820,  at  a  time 
vhen  there  was  but  one  minister  of  any  per- 
BQasion.  in  (he  whole  island.  That  year  the 
committee  in  London  directed  Mr.  Carrosso 
to  proceed  from  New  South  Wales  and  com- 
mence a  misuon  there ;  bnt  he  (ailing  to  reach 


the  island,  and  Mr.  Rorton  beiu  then  n  In 
waf  V)  New  South  Wales,  was  dim:l«d  la» 
~~  Tasmania.    At  that  period  Ike  itiit 


of  » 


:ie^  in  the  island  « 


The  aboriginal  inhabilants,  greatly  jebiai  'i 
number,  wandered  abont  in  wretctediKst,  t» 
stantly  exposed  to  the  hostiUtyof  the  ■hu 
settlers.  The  white  population,  mde  m  tl 
convicts  and  settlers,  then  amountol  U  iM 
8,000  persons.  And  on  Mr.  Horton'a  amaa^ 
ing  his  efforts,  he  thns  describes  tin  noil 
condition  of  the  place  where  he  wu  tfpiit 
ed  to  labor :  *'  Adultoy  and  dninlifiw* 
and  blasphemy  are  sins  which  ptenil  to  u 
awful  extent  among  all  elates,  KwdUfJ 
with  idleness,  dishonesty,  malice,  qmmliu, 
and  misery.  Almost  every  tongUG  bt  bnd 
to  swear,  and  among  the  lower  c\itm  cm; 
hand  to  steaL  The  houses  are  EOiroanded  i^ 
fierce  do^  to  guard  (hem  agsirat  noctmiil 
depredations  I  and  yet  when  thievs  ued^ 
tected  in  the  act  of  plundering,  UiCTKliB 
resist,  but  scamper  off  as  fa^  u  tlie;  cu 
Indeed  a  vigilant  and  active  polite  premM 
the  frequent  penpeliation  of  very  daring  Mk 
of  outrage.  Before  we  arrived,  tlwe  w 
only  one  Protestant  minister,  a  dergjnuirf 
the  established  church,  whoee  labors  rw  it 
most  wholli?  confined  to  Hobart  Town,  uA  m 
Catholic  priest,  who  bod  been  hot  a  few  nootb 
in  the  colony.  The  ont-eeltlementswafilw- 
fore  left  without  the  public  ordi Dine*  (''<£- 
gion.  Thns  Satan  enjoyed  an  nniiii'W 
reign.  When  we  landed  in  this  wmtn^ 
-  ere  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  W  Sw 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  alreadj  fcr«* 
and  a  chapel  in  a  state  of  preparatim.  Tla> 
are  abont  20  who  very  n^Jiilarij  attewicta 
and  appear  to  be  sincere  inaairen;  nw* 
whom  have  found  peace  wiln  Gui" 

The  mission  was  soon  streDgtheaed  ^I^ 
ther  missionary.  The  missionariM  w»™ 
every  encouragemejit  from  the  govenw  w  * 
colony,  who  showed  himself  laadaUj  »"»* 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  all  dasKSof  lliep^ 
lation.  In  1827  he  applied  to  the  wmwiw  , 
for  two  more  missionaries  to  be  seiit  o<il;tM 
passage,  togetha  with  an  ■'"'"''_^'??Ij! 
toward  their  support,  having  been  vow  W"  ^ 
the  public  funds. 

Bnt  the  labor  in  such  a  misdoo  6eld  uT*?- 

ania  is  one  of  no  ordinal?  difficnlly,  <^  , 
ally  that  portion  of  it  employed  «»°^T  ' 
convicts.  These  unhappy  crcatura  ^'^"^ 
feriug  the  punishment  of  their  crinKA  i™* 
the  vicious  habits  and  daring  diaregud  of  w 
laws  of  God  and  man,  which  have  bea^ 
occasion  of  their  banishment  to  t!w«  ™"" 


it  as  his  opinion,  that  ont  of  50  "•"Pj^ 
cuted  within  BIX  years,  many  of  ikon  W""; 
snatched  "as  brands  from  de  bumiM.^ 
shared  with  "  the  dying  thief  in  Ife  »"**" 


TATTOOING-'TBNASSEaiM. 


of  a  compaaionate  Saviour.    The  miraionaries 
ga^e  'what  attentioa  thej  conid  to  schools,  for 
the  edncatioii  ot  the  yonog  ;  bat  they  had  to  be 
held  iD  the  eveoiD^,  and  to  be  laB^ht,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  more  educated  criminals.    The 
priaoners  general  1j  seem  to  have  cutcrtaiDcd 
totrard  the  miraionariea  feelings  of  respect  and 
afftetioD.     This  may  be  portly  accounted  for 
from  the  fact,  that  aaaall;  the  only  words  of 
kiodDeae  which  cheered  uieir  bitter  lot.  fell 
from  the  lips  of  these  men  of  Qod.    In  1832, 
the  gorerDinent  rcqnested  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  missionary  for  the  new  penal  set- 
tlement of  Port  Arthur,  and  the   Ber.   Mr. 
Bntt«rs  was  sent  out  to  snpply  that  poet    At 
this  period  the  namber  of  members  nad  risen 
to  163,  ana  283  children  were  in'  the  schools. 
Many   of  these  bad  been  among  the    meet 
guilty    and  abandoned    of  mankind.    Many 
,  even  of  the  scholara  bad  already  been  trained 
and  graduated  at  the  school  of  vice,  and  hod 
airiTed  at  early  maturity  in  deprovity  and 
guilt    In  thia  claaa  of  mHi  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment had  found  it  necessary  to  make  dis- 
tinctions ;  the  most  hardened  and  incorrigible 
being   separated   from   the  rest,  and    placed 
imdcr  severe  dieciplioe  in  the  penal  settlements 
or  condemned  stations  in  Tasmania.     Among 
tboae  thus  "  twice  dead,"  the  Wesleyan  mis- 


and  conduct  of  many  of  these  oatcasts,  that 
flocceaaive  governors  of  this  colony  have  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  mi^onarieti.  In  1837, 
four  additional  missionaries  were  sect  ont  to  ex- 
tend its  operations.  The  mission  was  farther 
enlarged  in  1839,  when  the  atatistica  stood 
thns:  9  missionaries;  570  cLorch  members, 
and  922  achotars.  ITie  Rev.  John  Waler- 
hoDse  became  central  saperintendent  of  the 
missions  in  Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  1839. 
In  the  discbarge  of  bis  official  duties  he  pcr- 
Cbrmed  long  and  perilona  joarDeys,  both  by 
sea  and  iand,  while  visiting  the  varions  stations 
nnder  his  care.  On  one  of  these  ionrneys  in 
Tasmania  be  woe  mach  cspoaed  to  iicavv 
runs,  the  result  of  which  was  a  protracted  ill- 
nesB,  which  at  length  ended  his  valuable  life. 
The  excellent  financial  measores  which  he  and 
Others  iotrodaced  into  these  missions  have  re- 
lieved the  missioDory  society  from  the  respon- 
sibility or  tiieir  maiotenaocc  aud  now  this  por- 
tion of  the  mission  field  has  become  nearly, 
ir  not  quite,  self.finpporting. 

The  gold  discoveries  in  Anstralia  have  ra- 
ther retarded  the  prosperity  of  this  mission  dnr- 
iug  the  past  three  years.  An  extensive  emi- 
gration took  place,  which  affected  every  circuit 
more  or  less.  Yet,  ander  all  these  disadvan- 
ts^  the  district  has  sustained  itself  daring 
the  past  ;ear  by  the  help  of  its  own  contiogent 
hnd;  the  missionaries  m  general  report  very 
(aimbly  of  the  spiritnal  state  of  the  mem- 
ben  irbo  have  remained  at  home,  and  encour- 


OR  PRINCIPAL 


TAITOOINO  :  A  process  of  marking  the 
human  body  with  vanooa  fignrea,  by  stuned 
lines,  practiced  by  the  natives  of  the  Pacific 
islands  before  the  iatroduction  of  Christianity 
among  them,  and  still  practiced  by  the  pagan 
tribes.  Until  a  young  man  is  tattooed,  he  is 
considered  in  his  minority.  He  need  not 
Ibink  of  marriage,  and  he  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  taunts  and  ridicule,  as  being  poor  and 
of  low  birth,  and  as  having  no  right  to  speak 
in  the  society  of  men.  But  as  soon  as  he  is 
tattooed,  he  passes  into  his  majority,  and  con- 
siders himself  entitled  to  the  respect  and  pri- 
vities of  matnre  years.  When  a  youth, 
therefore,  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  and 
his  friends  are  all  anxiety  that  he  should  be 
tattooed.  He  is  then  on  the  ont-look  for  the 
tattooing  of  Bome  neitrhboring  chief,  with 
whom  he  may  unite.  On  these  occasions,  six 
or  a  dozen  young  men  may  be  tattooed  at  one 
time  i  and  for  these  there  may  be  four  or  five 
tattooers  employed.  Tattooing  is  a  regular 
profession,  jnst  as  house-building,  and  well 
paid.  (See  Iftv>-Zealand,  p.  5G9.] 
.  TATJTIRA  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
aionary  Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

TAURANGA  :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Misaionary  Society  in  New-Zealand,  on  the 
Bay  of  Plenty. 

TAVOT :  A  province  and  a  dty  in  Bui^ 
mah  annexed  to  the  possesaious  ot  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  treaty  of  Yaudaboo 
in  1826.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  mission  of 
the  American  Baptist  Union.  The  entire  dis- 
trict has  been  brought  in  sbme  degree  under 
the  influence  of  ita  operations. 

TBLLTCHEEBY  :  A  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Ualabar  coast,  in 
the  western  part  of  Southern  Hindoetan,  126 
miles  from  Seringapatam. 

TELOOOOO ;  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Southern  India,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  some  diatance  north  of 
Madras. 

TENASSBKIM:    The  name  of  a  largo 
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river  id  BnnnBli,  wad  tiga  apptied  to  the  t 
provinces  of  Hanlmfun,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui, 
aimezed  to  the  territory  oF  tlie  British  East 
India  Oompany  by  the  treaty  of  Yaodaboo  in 
1826. 

TERNATE  :  Om  of  th;  Molncca  lalands, 
in  tlie  lodiut  Archipeluo. 

THABA  BASSlOU:  A  at&Uon  of  the 
Freocb  Protestants  in  Sonth  Africa,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Ealedon. 

THEOPOLIS  :  A  station  of  the  Loodnn 
Ui^ionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  SSO  miles 
oast  of  Cape  Town. 

THESSALONiCA,  (colled  by  the  Turks 
Stkmilc,  aod  by  the  Freoch  Siltmica)  is  situated 
ftt  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Salonica  (ancient 
Linva  Tkennaicia)  a  branch  of  the  jEgetm  Sen. 
It  is  about  175  miiea  north  of  Atheos  and  300 
west  of  Comtantinople.  It  is,  as  ia  Paul's  day, 
the  chief  city  of  Hacedooia,  being  its  mam 
sea-port,  and  next  to  Constantinople,  the  chief 
port  of  Boropeao  Turkey.  It  has  a  popalation 
of  60,000  or  70,000,  of  whom  perbap9  15,000 
ue  Turks.  15,000  Greeks,  30,000  Jews  (in- 
olnding  5,000  Uohamoiedan  Jews),  and  a  few 
thousand  Bulgarians,  Wallachioug,  Albanians, 
tc,  to. 

In  1649,  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  established  a 
mission  among  the  Jews  of  tbb  city.  It  con- 
sieted  at  first  of  Uessrs.  Maynard  and  Dodd, 
with  their  wives,  of  whom  the  former  died  in 
a  few  months,  and  his  widow  returned  to  this 
oooDtry.  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  were  subse- 
quently joined  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Moi^ao 
with  their  wives.  Mrs.  Uorgan  also  died  in  a 
few  months  and  Mr.  Morgan  afterwards  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sutphen,  widow  of  a  missionary. 
The  members  of  the  mission  snflered  lonch 


t .resent  (July  18S4)  tbey  are  all  absent  from 
heir  stations :  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Morgan  in 
Smyrna,  laborine  among  the  Jews  there,  and 
Mr.  Dodd  in  America,  eipecting  to  ratorn 

It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  both  stations 
may  be  occupied,  and  tbat  in  Thessalonica 
more  favorable  reaidcoce  may  be  secured,  an 
bettor  health  enjoyed. 

Thessalonica  is  the  most  important  literary 
centre  of  the  Jews  in  the  e«s^  and  a  (bothold 
there  gained  will  be  valuable.  The  Jews  there 
arc  peculiarly  sociable  and  accessible  to 
wonar;  influence.  .  The  missionaries  have 
with  eneourafement  in  their  work.  There 
have  been  a  few  cases  of  hopefal  cooversio 
among  Jews  and  Mussulmans.  Man;  othci 
seem  convinced,  intellectually,  of  the  truth, 
though  yet  nnrenewed,  and  of  a  still  larger 
circle  the  prejudices  are  broken ;  their  estean, 
and  sometimes  affection,  is  won,  and  Ihcy  lie 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  truth.  The  field 
is  hopeful. — Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd. 

THUUS  :  (See  HiwUalan,  Dr.  Scudder-s 
Letter.) 


TIAREI :  A  station  of  the  Loodai  ]& 

uonary  tjociety  on  Tahiti,  South  Bca. 

TIDMANTON:  OntfltationloK»tEiw 
station,  of  the  London  MisnooatySodc^ii 
South  Africa,  formerly  Blinkwater. 

TIDOR  :  One  of  the  Molucca  leluil^  ii 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

TILLIPALLT  :  A  station  of  (he  inBt 

>n  Board  in  Ceylon,  about  10  miks  ca^i 
Jaffnapatam. 

TIMOR  :  A  group  of  the  Mohicct  Uialt 
in  the  Indian  Archipdaga 

TIMORLAUT:  Oneofthe  BuidilsliDlt 
group  of  the  Molnccas,  in  the  Indiu  Aidi- 

"■rofNEVELLY:  A  district  ia  tieSofflb- 
■n  Cumatic,  South  India,  and  an  impvlut 
field  of  missionary  operations. 

TIRUMUNGALUM  :    A  slatioD  d  ibe 

Am.  Board,  abont  12  miles  S.  W.  of  MaAci, 

Southern  Hinjostnn,  and  belcni{:iD;  to  M 

TIRUPOOVANUM  :  A  staUon  d  lie 
Am.  Board,  in  Sontheni  Htndoslaii,  Sutlt 
miles  S.  E.  of  Madura,  and  belonging  to  tt^ 
mission. 

TOBAGO  :   (See  West  India.) 

TOKA:  Oneof  theNewHebrite.'ta 

a  station  of  the  London  Miniouiy  St 

ety. 

TONGATABOO  :  One  of  the  Powflj 
Islands,  a  station  of  the  Wcaleyan  Sodar. 

TOUNGOO  :  A  lofge  city  in  Soolkm 
Burmah,  100  miles  above  SbwaygjM  on  I!* 
Sitang  river.  It  is  in  territmy  wMd  " 
annexed  to  British  Bunnahinie52,»DdsK 
seat  of  a  mission  (or  both  BnrmaiB  mi  " 
rens,  of  the  Am.  Baptist  Union. 

TRANQUEBAJR  :    A  Bettlenenl  fotBri 
by  Iho  Danes,  on  the  Coromandcl  OJ^  »     i 
1616.    It  is  145  miles  S.  by  W.  fron  J1»J«    I 
The  town,  and  a  small  adjomin^  KmWji 
were  ceded  to  the  Danish  crown  in  16Bi«     j 
pa>Tnent  of  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000  frw*    | 
to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.    The  Danish  gorat     , 
mcnt  have  recently  relinquished  TnuiiiMMrj    ; 
and  the  British  collector  has  removed  Ibm     ' 
from  Nwapatam.    This  was  the  scew  »/  *    i 
early  Danish  misions  in  India.    1^  i^^m    I 
is  now  supported  by  the  Lutheran  IDsionKJ 
Society  at  Dresden.  .,, 

TRAVANCORE:  Thesoulhemeitwii^ 
of  Hindostan,  between  10°  add  IP  >■  i» 
It  U  about  140  miles  in  length,  by  40,  tte*^ 
rage  breadth.  The  population  is  not  K  !»■ 
1,000,000.  The  principal  part  of  ttep^ 
tion  consists  of  Brahmins  and  >'»^'J?" 
are  also  many  Mohammedans.  Tlw  m^ 
in  Travancore  are  thOee  of  the  London  MWr 
the  Church  Socie^,  and  the  Cinrcli  of  W» 
land's  mission  to  the  Jews,  ,__«-i 

TBEBIZOND:  A  station  of  the  Anew" 
Board,  situated  near  the  soutfcwsW™^ 
mity  of  the  Blade  Sea,  (md  mpp*™."^ 
precise  spot  where  Xatophm,  «th  W  row 
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log  anuT,  first  touched  the  hk.  It  has  about 
15,000  lababitaate,  1,250  of  whom  are  Anne- 
lUBiis.  It8  chief  imporlAnce  aa  a  missionarj 
Btatjoa,  arian  Iroio  the  fiwt  of  Its  bdog  the 
ptiDcipal  BBfrftort  of  ancient  Anqeuia,  and  its 
ecmaeqaeot  inflneace  orer  the  proper  ooontr; 
of  the  Armenian  mce. 

TRETAKDEBAH:  :  A  statioD  of  the  Lou- 
doD  Misioniu7  Societ;,  in  the  TmTanoore  dis- 
trict, Soutber Q  India,  Dear  Cape  Comwin. 

TRICHONOPOLY  :  A  lai^  fortified  town, 
capital  of  A  dUtrict  of  the  same  name,  aitaated 
on  the  Cavei7, 1BG  mil^  Boath-weat  of  Madras. 
Popoladon,  cicludTe  of  troops,  estimated  at 
74,000.  Sociot;  for  the  PropagatioD  of  the 
Gospel. 

TRIOBOOB :  A  laive  town  SO  miles  north 
of  Codiin,  a  station  of  &e  Oborch  Miauonary 
Society. 

TRINGOUALBE  :  A  town  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Ceylon,  ISO  milea  N.  B.  of  Colombo, 
having  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 
A  station  of  the  Weslejan  Society. 

TRINIDAJ) :  (See  Wut  India.) 

TSHICKSOO;  A  Eoren  Tillage  in  the 
district  of  Taroy,  in  Punnah,  and  an  oat-sta- 
tion of  the  Tavoy  misnon  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

TUBUAI ;  One  of  the  Austral  IalaDds,and 
a.  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Sooiety. 

TOLBAGH :  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  75  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Town.  Also  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Society. 

TURANOA :  A  station  of  the  Ohnrch 
Hisionarj  Socie^  in  New-Zealand,  utoated 
on  FoTorty  Bay. 

TURKEY;  The  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Tark,  or  Sultan,  extends  over  territory  sitoated 
in  Asia,  Arrica,  and  Europe,  and  lying  be- 
tween tlie  20th  and  4Sth  decrees  of  north 
latitude,  the  IQth  and  47th  of  east  longitude. 
The  eonntries  composing  this  empire  ore,  for 
tiie  moet  part,  rich  in  natmvl  reeonrces,  and 
have  been  the  seats  of  mighty  empires  and  re- 
publics, which  at  variooB  times  hare  exercised 
a  coDtrolliog  influence  on  (he  wckU's  history. 
The  entire  territory  covers  a  anrhce  of  about 


Egypt,  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

Turtey  in  Surope,  by  nature  formed  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  world,  has  become  a  wilder- 
neea,  froDi  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  op- 
pK«sions  of  governmenL  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Boephorua,  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  on  the  sonth  bv  the 
DardoueUes  and  Archipelago.  The  climate 
is,  for  tbe  most  part,  temperate ;  the  snrfiMs;  of 
the  country  ia  varied  wilh  mountaina  and  well- 
watered  pluns.  The  nnusuallj  large  extent  of 
sea-coost,  and  the  number  of  good  barbom, 
oQbrd  every  facility  for  commercial  opnvtions. 
The  Danube  carries  steam  navigation  into  the 
heart   of    the   country.     Constantinople,  of 


Istamboul,  including  its  suburbs,  is  rituated 
upon  both  sides  ot  the  channel  which  separalM 
Europe  bom  Asia,  numbers  abont  1,000,000 
intiabttaots,  and  commands  the  Euxiue  ud 
the  Levant  Torbey  might  long  ago  hare 
shared  the  fate  of  Poland,  had  the  poweis  of 
Europe  dared  to  deliver  Constantinople,  the 
key  city,  into  the  hands  of  an^  one  of  thor 
number.  -  Moldavia,  Wollachia,  and  Servia 
are  tributary  principalities,  over  which  the 
Saltan  has  now  but  Lttle  power. 

Turtei/  tn  Asia  includes  the  caoBtries  be- 
tween tlie  Sea  of  iUarmora,  tbe  Euxine,  and 
RuBsian  Asia,  on  the  north,  and  Arabia  on 
the  south ;  between  Rusaion  Aala  and  Persia 
on  the  east,  and  tbe  Mediterranean  and  Archi- 
pelago on  tbe  west.  Within  its  bouadaries  lie 
the  Holy  City,  the  ancient  seats  of  power,  and 
fountaiD-heads  of  learning,  and  Torkistan, 
from  whence  came  the  savage  tribe  who  have 
given  their  name  to  a  great  empire,  and  iden- 
tified It  with  the  faith  of  Mohammed.  Many 
wealthy  and  thriving  cities  exiat  amoi^ 
the  old  ruins,  supported  by  the  A^atic  com- 
merce which  passes  to  Europe  through  these 
countries.  Among  these  are  Braaa,  Symmo, 
Trebizond,  ErarQm,  Bagdad,  Tripoli,  Dama»- 
CQS.  Manufactures  of  steel  and  cloths  are  car- 
ried on  prosperously  in  several  towns. 

Turkey  in  Africa  consists  of  the  tributary 
coantrics  of  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Tha 
universal  prevaleoce  of  Muhammedaoism  in 
these  countries  tends  to  preserve  the  political 
union  with  Turkey,  the  stronghold  of  their 
futb. 

Pcgnilatum. — By  the  table  annexed,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  European  Tnrkey  the  Moham- 
medans, although  the  dominant  race,  do  not 
constitute  a  third  part  of  the  population. 
They  hold  the  fortresses  and  importaot  towns, 
but  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Armeoians,  kc,  form 
the  mass  of  the  population.  The  Earopeoo 
Turks  preserve  their  original  character  of  a 
military  colony : 
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Dividing  tde  population  into   i 
tribes,  the  reealt  ia  as  follows  : 
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1,100,000 
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patri&rcb,  enabled  him  to  inflict  intolsaUep 
aecatioDS  upon  the  misionar;  conrerB.  Itr; 
could  not  withdraw  from  the  c( 


CREEDS. 

•"•^ 

ItiAlll. 

Ta  Atria. 

'•"■■ 

Uihom'd'D 
Bon..  Cli. 
latHt... 

S,BOO,«» 

11,310,000 
a!0,ooo 

!D,000 

12,940,000 

a,BW,«oo 

*»,000 

loo.ooo 

8,800,000 

!0,S50,000 
13,780,000 

110^000 

15,600,000 

19,060,000 

3,800,000 

36,360,000 

There  are  now,  also,  more  than  2,000  in  tht 
Protestant  comrannitj  lately  organized,  and  a 
great  nnmber,  particalarljr  among  the  Arme- 
niaoe,  who  have  embraced  Protestant  senti- 
)iiBnt&  Proteetantism  is  likely  to  have  a  rapid 
KTOwth,  and  tjecome  an  element  of  great  power 
ID  the  futnre  of  Turkey. 

The  Eedtsiastiw  Political  Cliamder  of  the 
Tarkiih  Govtmmeni,  and  iti  bearrng  upon  tht 
condition  of  the  different  Riligious  Classa  of  its 
SuUcdt.—T\ie  Turliish  Government  ia.in  spirit, 
a  tbeocracy.  Its  legialatioii  is  deri\'ed  from 
four  sonrcea ;  the  word  of  Uod,  i.  e.,  the  Ko- 
ran ]  the  Buona,  word  of  the  prophet,  the  sen- 
tences of  the  font  grand  Imams,  the  fcthers  of 
lalamism  ;  and  tlie  laws  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, representative  of  the  prophet.  Moham- 
med aimed  at  being  the  fonnder  of  a  new  state, 
and  the  Koran  was  declared  to  be,  as  it  now  is, 
the  civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Mossulmans. 
The  Faithful  are  the  proper  Hubiects  of  the  Sul- 
tan; his  well-beloved  children.  Unbelievers  are 
his  eoemica.  Unable  to  carr;  oat  the  principle  of 
intolerance,  the  Sultan  atill  reeognizes  the  Mos- 
Bulmans  as  his  more  immediate  and  privileged 
aabjects.  He  tolerato  and  grants  privileges 
to  certain  incorporated  bodies  of  unnelievers, 
and  recogniies  bla  Christian  subjects  onlj  as 
members  of  some  one  of  the  existing  Christian 
uommaDities,  in  which  ever;  individual  most 
be  enrolled.  Each  of  these  bodies,  eicepti 
the  Protestants,  has  a  Patriarch  at  its  he..., 
who  becomes  reaponsible  to  the  Sultan  for  the 


whole.    Every  tnde,  m 

Quder  the  direction  of  a  committee,  v&  jna 
licensee  to  tradesmen,  joameymcD  ud  tppni- 
ticea,  and  are  responsible  to  the  head  al  tkir 
community. ,  In  the  early  years  of  tk  infr 
missioo,  this  power,  in  the  possonocollk 


upon  the  n 

._.,  withdraw! 

ibelliog  agiunst  the  civil  law  of  ut  «» 
They  were  finally  eicoaunanicBwiim 
nnable  to  obtain  licenses  to  trade,  hi  ite 
property  taken  from  t^iem  wilh  no  aeta  <l 
recovery,  and  were  only  preBerved  from  slin* 
tion  by  the  chari^  of  foreign  leadali  mi 
Mussulmans. 

On  the  I5th  of  November,  1847.  ateknf 
continued  exertions  on  the  part  of  Sir  Sfnt 
ford  Canning,  carried  forwud  by  Lord  Cm- 
ley,  his  successor  to  the  BriUshEmbtt^.u 
imperial  decree  waa  isned,  recognlang  miin 
Protestants,  as  coDstitutiogasepanUaod  Is- 
dependent  commnnity  iu  iSirkey. 

lUforms  m  the  Turkiih  Bod^idkic-ff 
more  than  three  centuries  Turkey  was  lie  tn- 
ror  of  her  Kuropean  neighbors.  Her  miia 
were  as  well  disciplined  and  equipped  u  ibM 
of  other  nations,  while  their  fuiatic  derolia 
to  their  religion,  inseparably  united  n  il  t& 
with  the  civil  power,  and  their  iutaise  blia 
ofoobclievers,  rendered  them  almost  UKtitiWt 
So  long  as  the  zeal  aod  valor  of  indinln' 
combaUinla  decided  the  day,  the  TorW  u- 
mies  retained  supremacy.  But  while  i"'!'? 
tion  was  advancing  in  the  snrrouniiiig^^ 
tian  nations,  and  mvtial  tactica  were  stwfl 
and  practised,  there  was  no  advance, tat mto 
a  retrogression,  in  Turkey.  Toward  tie  iwo 
p^rt  of  the  seventeenth  centa^  the  Tgris 
power  was  at  its  zenith  ;  from  that  tiBft  il  w 
gan  to  decline.  The  Janissaries  b«wM«l« 
ingly  powerful,  andacioos  and  OTabaraf- 
While  there  was  no  progres  made  ia  lit  Ml 
or  war,  the  Ottoman  people  giadmliy  d^ 
rated,  and  lost  much  of  their  origiwl  m"" 
valor. 

Reform  was  commenced  in  1789,  bj  Siiw 
Selim.  Prejodice  and  ignorance,  on  lie  l* 
of  his  subjects,  were  obstacles  almost  nffljM- 
able  to  the  iiiln)daction  of  mesanra  noo 
would  tend  to  place  Turkey  on  a  level  will » 
neighbors.  An  army  was  formed  by  Sdifflta 
the  Eurc^wan  pkn,  and  various  goTffliBOiw 
reforms  were  introduced.  TTieeeDewOTiJifl 
were  considered  as  sacrUt^oua  by  •1''^/" 
Mussulman  subjects,  and  a  revolt  of  liw  J'* 
issaries  deposed  Selim  from  his  tbrone 

Mahmoud,  successor  ot  Selim,  wwdopW 
to  continue  the  reforms  comtoenMd  bv  u* 
monarch,  hut  wm,  for  a  long  tune,  W^ 
check  by  the  Janissaries.  At  len^r  *f  * 
I4th  of  June,  1826,  they  were  earned  rfW* 
geueral  massacre,  and  the  Sultan  '"'  j 
pursue  his  plans  of  reform.  TberedMP»« 
trowsers  wwe  whstitBtfid  for  the  tsriw  •* 
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loose  robea.  Wdmen  were  allowed  greater 
freedom.  Tho  Chiistiaiia  and  Franks  reccivi^i 
new  privileges  and  protection.  The  arm/  was 
increased,  tie  power  of  tlie  Pashas  limited,  fo- 
rcigD  officers,  mechanics  aod  eogineers  employ- 
ed, and  the  narj  renorated  and  enlarKcd.  A. 
medical  college  was  also  instituted,  and  quaran- 
tiae  lawa  introduced.     These  reforms  were  not 


medknism,  enconotered  the  Btern  opposition  of 
the  priesthood,  and  wete  carried  forward  with 
great  difBcnIly.  Their  first  effect  was  to  weaken 
uie  power  of  the  empire,  and  from  a  succession 
of  untoward  events,  it  seemed,  at  the  death 
of  Sultan  Mdhmond,  in  1839,  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  destruction.  His  son  Abddl  Me^jid,  ascend- 
ing the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  10,  howerer 
persevered  in  the  same  line  of  polioy ;  and  on 
the  3d  November,  of  that  year,  the  celebrated 
Batti  ScheriS'  was  proclaimed  in  QQl  l^ane, 
a  park  within  thu  limits  of  the  Seraglio,  to  the 
assembled  grandoca  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 

JrescQce  of  the  ambo^adors  of  foreign  powers. 
Q  this  extraordinary  document  the  new  sove- 
ragn,  unsolicited  by  his  people,  but  constrain- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  circnmstanccs,  limited 
bis  own  authority,  guaranteed  to  eveir  sabject 
secnrit^  of  life  and  property,  ordwned  an  eqoal 
and  fair  system  or  toiation,  ordered  a  regalar 
metiod  of  drawing   the  conscription  for  the 
'    army  and  6xcd  tbo  period  of  service  ;  did  awa^ 
with  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  crimi- 
nals and  visiting  punishment  on  innocent  re- 
laUves ;  promised  better  administration  of  jus- 
tice,  and  placed    Mohammedans,   Christians, 
Jews,  and  Pagans,  ou  the  same  footing,  as  ro- 
gorded  civil  rights  and  the  law.      Changes  so 
great  and  oppc^  to  Mohammedan  feeling  and 
usage,  were,  of  coarse,  bat  imperfectly  execut- 
ed, and  tho   tanzimBt  or  "  nctv  regulations," 
can  be  mode  a  reality  only  by  gradual  steps  of 
enforcement.    The  government  however,  has 
entered  upon  the  rignt  ruth,  and  under  the  in- 
flocnces  from  abroad  which  must  control  it,  is 
movinff  onward  in  it    The  action  token  in  be- 
half or  the  Protestants,  the  guarantees  given 
receutly  lo  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  fir- 
mans addressed  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
commuuities,  are  events  of  the  happiest  signi- 
Gcauce  in  reference  to  the  cause  Of  civilization, 
of  religious  freedom,  and  of  true  Christianity  in 
Tnrkey. 

TDTDILA:  OnooftheSamoanlslaods.. 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
two  stations. 

TUMBOO  :  A  village  beautifully  sitnated 
near  tlie  b^  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  AJriea, 
abont  U  miles  Irom  Kent.  Church  MissioD- 
irySoeiety. 

UAWA :  A  station  of  the  Chorch  Misdon- 
sry  Society  in  New-Zealand,  36  miles  north  of 
Tonngo. 

UlfGyHAaB :  A  town  and  district  II 

South  Africa,  occupied  by  the  London  His- 
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sionaiy  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Qoepei.  The  district  U  pas- 
toral and  agricQltuial,  lying  chiefly  between 
the  Chantoog  and  Boshman'a  rivers.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town,  it  is  of  extreme  fu- 
tility, and  has  been  known  to  yield  from  80  to 
90  returns  of  wheat  The  town  is  regularly 
bnilt,  each  house  having  behind  it  an  allotment 
of  garden  ground ;  and  fie  water  fh)m  a  spring 
in  the  vicinity  has  been  laid  along  the  princi- 
pal street,  furnishing  an  aboodeHit  sap^y  for 
alL  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  saecesshilty  cul- 
tivated, and  sold  in  market  at  Port  Bliza'beth. 
The  interior  trade  is  carried  on  throngh  Qro- 
faam's  Town. 

tlLAS  :  A  Karen  town  in  the  district  of 
Mergui,  in  Barmab,  on  the  Tenaserim  river, 
au  outrstation  of  the  Tavoy  mision  of  the  Am. 
Baptist  Union. 

ULEMOEGA :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  island  of  Upolu,  one 
of  the  Samoaa  Qroup. 

UMLAZI  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  South  Africa,  12  miles  south-west  of 
Umlazi  river,  containing  100,000  Zulus. 

UMPUKANI :  A  station  of  the  Glasgow 
African  Socie^,  among  the  Q-requas,  Bosuum, 
and  Mautate«s.  South  Africa. 

UMSUNDUZI :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 

,n  Board  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa, 

lar  Port  NatoL 

UMTWALUMI:  A  station  of  the  Anieri- 

m  Board  among  the  Zolns,  near  Port  Natal, 

Soath  Africa. 

UMTELO  :  A  sUtion  of  the  London  Hia- 
sionory  Society  in  Soath  A&ica,  fonn^y 
called  Botman's  Kraal. 

UMVOTI ;  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  South  Africa,  abont  40  miles  north 
of  Fort  Natal,  on  the  Uravoti  river.  It  is  a 
most  delightfol  site  for  a  mission,  well-watered 
and  wooded,  with  good  arable  and  posture 
gronnds,  so  that  several  thousands  of  natives 
might  live  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mis- 
sionary's residence 

UPOLU :  One  of  the.Samoan  Islands,  on 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
seven  stations. 

USSA  :  Danish  Afera,  occupied  by  the  Qa- 
man  Missionary  Society. 

UTUMAOBO  :  A  station  of  the  LoodoD 
Missionanr  Society  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  fiaiatea,  sitnated  on  an  open  bay. 

UVEA  :  One  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
most  remote  in  the  district  of  Habai,  occu- 
pied by  the  Wealeyana.  A  Bomish  bishop, 
two  priests,  and  an  old  friar  have  taken  up 
their  residence  here,  and  done  mach  mischief, 
by  kindling  ap  a  religious  war  and  sotting  the 
people  to  destroy  one  another. 

TINITBD  STATES :  I.  Extent  of  Terri- 
tory.—la  1819,  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  SUtes  included  not  lees  than  2,300,000 
square  miles.  Since  then,  at  different  tims, 
another  miUioo  has  been  acquired  by  varioos 
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treaties.  Thepreaentareaofoar  "  real  estate" 
is  abcrat  3,300,000  square  miles,  and  there  is 
the  proBpect  of  further  annexations.  Within 
a  single  generation,  the  star-spangled  flag  haa 
moved  soathward,  from  the  "  still  St.  Mary's 
river,"  on  the  confines  ofGeorgia,  to  the  Sunken 
Floridian  kejs  [  and  westward  to  the  Bio  Bra- 
vo, on  the  farthest  Texian  border  ;  and  beyond 
that,  southward  and  westward  stilt,  to  the  Rio 
Oila  and  the  Californian  gold  coast  The 
bannered  eagle,  which,  till  of  late,  flattered 
odIv  on  the  Atlantic  breezes,  has  sped  her 
flight  across  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  and  over 
the  ragged  Biemis  or  savs  of  the  Rocky  Mono- 
tains,  and  now  hovers  in  prood  snpremacy  on 
tie  gales  of  the  Pacific,  and  "  the  atretening 
ontof  his  wings  Sllcth  the  breadth  of  the  land." 
Neither  the  empire  of  Rome  nor  even  that  of 
Alexander  spread  so  far.  The  sno  is  more 
than  two  hoora  and  a  half  in  rising  to  the  view 
of  ai!  onr  people,  ond  bringing  morning  to  the 
whole  land.  Before  the  denizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  eaten  their  breakfast,  their  fellow- 


Ktceats  among  the  Canadian  lakes,  to  his  wii 
ter  quarters  on  the  Mexican  Quif,  the  poor 
bird  must  wing  an  aerial  journey  of  1500  miles 
ere  he  is  safe  from  the  gnns  of  onr  sportsmen. 
An  indented  coast-line,  meandering  throngh 
more  than  30,000  miles,  affords  nnraerons  har- 
bors for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  and  these 
still  farther  favored  by  even  a  greater  number 
of  miles  of  inland  communication  by  those 
DHtnral  canals,  our  noble  navigable  rivers. 
Neuly  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  is  within 
eoOT  reach  of  water  conveyance. 

It  was  said  by  the  cynical  Randolph,  tbat 
Washington  is  "a  ci^  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances ;"  and,  in  this  respect,  onr  national 
capital  is  a  fit  type  of  the  great  country  whose 
political  interesls  centre  there.  The  mind, 
which  can  traverse  any  mace  with  the  qnick- 
ness  of  thought,  is  bewildered  in  wandering 
over  this  vast  domain.  And  as  for  the  body, 
there  he  few  indeed,  even  in  onr  huge  "  travel- 
ing commnnity,"  with  its  restless  rumblings, 
who  have  so  much  as  set  foot  ia  each  one  of 
onr  States  and  organized  Territories-  Out  of 
onr  coaotry  there  conld  be  carved  38  snch 
kingdoms  as  Great  Britain,  end  16  such  em- 
pires aa  France.  The  possession  of  land  has 
.  ever  been  r^^arded  as  one  of  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness,  wedth,  and  power, 

n.  Physical  Raoarces. — Of  these  wo  can 
catch  but  a  hasty  glimpse.  With  a  conntry, 
of  which  portions  are  buried  fqr  half  the  year 
in  ice  and  snow,  while  other  portions  have 
never  seeu  so  much  as  a  snow-fiake ; — a  coun- 
try where  the  rivers — those  liquid  roads  of 
commerce,  roll  in  patiia  of  a  thousand  miles, — 
a  country  affitrding  eveir  variety  ol  climate, 
jielding  in  teeming  esnberance  almost  every 
asefnl  vegetable  pKiduct,  and  whose  mines  of 


the  most  valuable  metab  are  b^ood  cdnt- 
tion, — a  country  stored  wiUi  the  endktB  ln«- 
of  the  forest  and  the  qnarry, — b  coonliy 
endowed  with  such  resources,  and  East  jSlliw 
□p  with  a  people  who  know  how  to  finJ  uj 
use  them ; — with  such  a  country,  aod  such  » 
sources,  it  b  impossible  we  should  not  beqi  19 
riches,  and  rapidlv  rise  to  tbat  emimwxtt 
moral  and  political  power,  which  amplitude  sf 
material  means  secures.  Take  a  few  item 
from  the  census  retoras  of  1850.  The  an- 
nnal  crop  of  only  one  of  the  cereals,  IsdiaD- 
com,  reached  the  inconceivable  amount  d 
600,000,000  of  bushels ;  the  yield  of  wlnt 
was  100,000,000  bashcts ;  that  of  cottog, 
1,000,000,000  of  pounds.  A  Tei7  large  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  )dai; 
though  this  is  of  the  less  conaeqneDce,  as,  by 
the  help  of  modern  science,  and  agritniltaim 
chemistry,  the  poorest  soils  c&n  be  made  per- 
manently fertile.  As  to  nuDeral  wealth,  «« 
have  already  ascertained  218,000  square  miki 
of  coal-formation,  equal  to  twenty-seven  Suta 
like  Massachusetts.  Not  Ics  than  1400 
cubic  miles  of  this  (iicl  are  deposited  beaead 
the  surface  of  our  soil ;  and  one  of  these  cabie 


years  would  not  eshaast  the  stock.  Of  iroa, 
so  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  llic  most  preckxe 
of  the  metals,  there  are  vast  depoaita  evoy- 
where  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  along  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  counfjy.  Some  of  them  an 
prodigious.  There  is  a  mountain  in  Mtssoni 
SOO  ^t  in  height,  and  miles  in  circuit,  almost 
wholly  composed  of  iron.  The  abnudanre  of 
it  is  even  greater  in  the  region  of  l^lce  Sqie- 
rior;  and  it  is  also  richly,  though  leas  m- 
fuseiy,  scattered  over  the  Atlantic  elope.  The 
lead  fonnatiODS  in  the  gr«at  central  niin  oc- 
cupy 3,000  square  miles,  annually  jieUias 
more  than  20,000  tons.  The  copp^  d^cei& 
in  the  wide  regions  of  the  north-west  are  still 
liore  extensive,  affording  thousands  of  tons 
every  year,  though  the  exploration  ia  but  jtst 
begun ;  and  some  of  tlie  Southern  States  are 
found  to  be  still  ridier  in  this  metoL  To  raj 
nothing  of  silver,  zinc,  and  oth^  metals  nscd  ia 
the  economy  of  cirili^  lif^  gold  ia  found  all 
along  the  eastern  slope  from  Toxas  to  Canada, 
in  many  places  profitably  mined ;  while,  on 
our  Pacific  slope,  it  is  so  lavishly  diffiised,  that 
there  is  enough  to  reward  the  indoetiy,  and 
excite  the  greed,  of  generations  to  come. 
III.  Commera. — The  internal  traffic  is  be- 

Eond  all  computation.  Its  slatistits  are  loo 
nge  to  be  meddled  witL'  The  active  Inuefir 
of  property  to  and  from  all  portions  of  tie 
land,  and  the  exchange  of  values  in  crude  and 
manufactured  articles,  employ  and  reward  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  mdustry  and  capital 
To  say  nothing  of  the  traction  on  ccmmon 
roods,  illimitable  for  extent  and  romifiation, 
and  of  the  freightage  on  oar  inunenso  system 
of  rulways  and  canals,  tlie  tonnage  of  the 
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steambofttB  occupied  with  our  inland  trade 
more  than  400,000  Urns. 

Our  foreign  trade  ia  also  condocted  apon 
ma  enormous  scale,  cgnplopug  above  4,000,000 
of  shifting  in  the  transportation  of  above 
400,000,000  in  valne  of  imports  and  exports. 
Onr  soils  aie  conrting  ever;  oreezB  tJiat  blows, 
ftad  seeking  everj  ^ore.  Onr  sioaons  coast 
sillbrds  abundance  of  bajs  and  baibors  for 
these  floating  bridges  and  ferries  of  the  sea. 
The  winds  and  the  waves  axo  waiting  to  as  the 
coounodities  of  tlie  world.  Oat  mwdiant- 
princes  and  maritime  adventorera  are  cod- 
tinoallj'  extending  the  nago  and  magnitude 
of  their  enterprises. 

rV.  Fopviation. — Since  the  revelation,  when 
it  was  bnt  little  more  than  3,000,000,  it  has 
swelled,  at  the  last  census,  in  18&0,  t^  more 
than  23,000,000.  At  each  decennial  censns, 
since  1790,  it  has  been  found  that  the  increase 
has  been  at  a  rate  so  surprisinglj  nnifonn,  that 
we  can  safely  estimate  ita  increase  for  future 
periods.  By  the  year  1815,  it  will  be  close 
ajMU  50,000,000,  aud  will  far  exceed  100,000,- 
OOO  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centmy. 
Even  then,  it  will  nut  be  a  densely  peopled 
country,  being  capable  of.sost^UDg  a  far 
greater  popalation  than  that  We  have  now, 
on  the  average,  bat  seven  inhabitanls  to  each 
square  mile  of  territory.  In  Great  Britain, 
there  are  223  to  the  aquare  mile.  If  this  conn- 
try  becomes  only  one  half  as  populoaa.we  shall 
have  350,000,000.  As  yet,  but  oae-fonriieenth 
part  of  oar  land  is  occupied  at  all.  But  the 
inunigration  from  all  parts  of  the  world  brings 
half  a  laillion  every  year  to  fill  the  vacant 
apace  ;  while,  in  the  some  time,  even  a  larger 
number  is  bora  upon  the  soil.  Thus,  our  wide- 
spread territory  is  rapidly  rescued  from  the 
oominioii  of  savage  nature,  and  is  replenisbed 
with  a  population  intelligent  and  active,  brave 
and  free,  full  of  the  republican  spirit,  glowing 
with  patriotic  fire,  and  waxing  bold  as  to  Ihcir 
couotfy's  ^lorioos  destiny,  and  the  part  she  is 
yet  to  act  in  propacatiiiK  among  tbe  nations  a 
nobler  system  of  politieal  and  social  life. 

T.  Public  Works. — The  old  historic  empires 
fell  to  pieces,  like  uncemented  masses  of  ma- 
sonry, by  their  weight  Their  magnificent 
capitals,  tbe  seat  of  power  and  the  heart  of 
governmeDt,  could  not,  with  their  mightiest 
uirobbings,  send  out  and  draw  back  a  quick 
and  healU^ul  circulation  through  their  remoter 
members.  But  this  fatal  dimcnlty  is  quite 
remedied  for  us,  by  those  modern  means  of 
inter-commanication,  whereby  the  poising  life- 
blood  of  our  grand  confederation  is  carried  in 
foil  vi^or  to  tbe  most  distant  bounds  of  oar 
sovereignty.  Cheap  postage  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant ripple  Along  themnumerablemail-rontcs, 
whose  branching  veins  ran,  like  avascular  net- 
work, over  the  whole  body  politic.  The  aggre- 
gate of  mail-service  under  contract  for  the  pre- 
KDt  year  ia  more  than  200,000  miles.  24,000 
miles  of  telq;iaph-wires,  like  a  vital  nervous 


system,  with  its  nomeroos  ganglionic  centres, 
carry  instant  sensibility  to  every  chief  limb 
and  member  ;  so  tiiat  all  parts  of  the  nation 
are  touched  at  once  by  (lie  same  sympatbies, 
and  excited  by  the  same  volitions.  15,000 
miles  of  completed  railroad,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  coarse  of  construction,  like  iron  sinews 
of  vast  strcngtli  and  wondrous  flexibility,  are  ' 
linking  joint  with  joint ;  and.  compacting  the 
whole  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  ara 
giving  to  the  huge  body  corporate  a  ready 
command  over  all  its  movements  aud  reaourcea. 
On  land  and  water,  the  steam-power,  with  hot 
breath,  infiatea  the  Innpa  wifli  vital  energy, 
and  breathes  throogh  all  the  nation  an  ani- 
mating principle,  which  puts  vigor  into  every 
muscle,  and  sharpens  every  sense.  For  all  the 
practical  parposes  of  locomotion,  and  inter- 
course and  business  interests,  and  political 
efficiency  and  military  operation,  this  country, 
notwithstanding  its  recent  prodigious  annexa- 
tions of  territory,  is  not  one-tenth  as  large  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Qnick  as  her  growth 
has  been,  still  more  rapid  is  the  difiiision  of 
her  working  power,  and  the  concentration  of 

Tveming  capocity. 
Geographical  Position.  —  The  oceans 
which  for  ^es  separated  this  continent,  and 
hid  its  existence  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
have  now  become  broad  and  easy  highways  of 
intercoarae  with  all  nations.  Nearly  every 
-)Bgan,  papal,  and  Mohammedan  land  on  the 
ace  of  the  earth  may  be  reached  by  lines  of 
commanication  almost  direct,  drawn  from  our 
eastern,  western,  or  soathern  ports.  Along 
these  lines  of  marine  travel  immigration  is 
pouring  iu  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thoosands, 
while  our  people  are  passing  oat  by  the  same 
lines,  scattering  themselves  everywhere  in  pros- 
ecuting all  the  great  material,  intellectual,  and 
religious  interests  of  life.  Our  county  pre. 
aenta  one  front  to  iho  civilization  of  Europe 
and  the  degradation  of  Africa,  and  another 
front  to  tbe  barbaric  wealth  of  Asia  and  the 
luxuriant  isles  of  tbe  southern  Eeos,  and  ofibrs 
to  mediate  among  them  all.  On  her  north 
flank,  she  lifts  a  mighty  arm  of  warning  and 
menace  against  the  aggressive  despotism  of 
Russia ;  and  on  her  southern  side,  she  is  be- 
ginning to  stretch  out  a  hand  of  help  towards 
the  distracted  governments  and  the  sweeping 
solitudes  of  the  other  American  continent. 
The  four  comers  of  the  heavens  seem  to  be 
bending  towards  her,  to  lift  her  to  the  highest 

a  hero  of  moral  and  political  Jaflocace  over  all  * 
e  globe.  Her  very  location  on  the  map  of 
the  world  aeema  to  mark  her  out  as  "  the 
^lory  of  all  lands,''  "  an  eternal  excellency,  a 
joy  of  many  generations." 

yXL  Pecuiiar  character  of  tlie  vtopU. — 
Prominent  and  offensive  as  its  raulla  may 
Bometimes  be,  we  find  in  the  very  genius 
of  tbe  people  strong  elements  of  national 
power  and  influence  in  the  world.  It  is 
Baid,  that  the  most  fertile  soils  arc  made  by 
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tbo  commiztnre  of  earUii  obfidtied  by  the 
crnmbliDg  of  different  kioda  of  rock.  And 
the  di^reot  races  of  men  Bending  hitber  thdr 
most  r«8oluteftnd  Tentoroiis  spirits,  have  blend- 
ed the  more  active  traits  Of  thrir  several  na- 
tJOoalitieB  io  a  new  and  highly  energetic  and 
'practical  type  of  the  haman  kind.  When  the 
tieloved  Lafayette  made  his  trhunphal  pro- 
gress throngh  this  country  in  1825,  he  was 
asked  by  the  governor  of  Maaaachosetts,  what 
Dation  of  the  old  world  we  most  resembled? 
The  byBtaadera  expected,  that  in  one  of  bis 
neatly  turned  compliments  he  would  liken  us 
to  hia  own  "  beaatiful  France ;"  bnt  the  smil- 
ing veteran  replied  :  "  Sir,  the  American  is  an 
Englishman  reiaforccd!"  To  the  original 
Acglo-Sason  stock,  with  the  old  British  har- 
dihood and  steadiness  stimulated  by  fireer  scope 
for  activity,  there  is  an  in-wrought  re-inforce- 
ment  of  the  more  mobile  and  versatile  spirits 
of  other  European  races.  Puritan,  Covenant- 
er, Hugnenot,  Hollander,  and  many  more,  have 
mixed  tbeir  finnneaa,  their  vivacity,  their  piety 
and  other  active  ingredients  in  our  national 
composition.  Our  people  have  a  wondrous 
talent  for  self-government  and  social  organiza- 
tion anywhere,  and  at  the  shortest  notice.  So 
completely  is  the  government  the  offipring  of 
the  public  sentiment  acd  will,  that  if  tnc  mat- 
ter were  io  be  put  to  the  vote  to-morrow,  not 
a  thousand  Innots  among  millions  4ould  be 
cast  in  favor  of  any  essential  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  Such  a  government  has 
no  need  of  any  standing  ormv  (o  maintain  it 
at  home,  and  we  have  never  nad  one  for  that 
purpose.  Where,  on  the  fiico  of  the  earth,  is 
there  a  form  of  government  so  firmly  and 
safely  established  as  ours  I  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  toe  peaceful  party  rerolutions,  which,  even 
after  the  most  violent  political  agitations,  are 
BO  calmy  accmiesced  in,  at  our  great  periodic 
Sections.  The  power  of  the  nation  is  trans- 
ferred to  new  hands  at  the  bidding  of  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vole,  as  quietly  as  at  that  of  a 
million.  In  all  the  lettled  parts  of  the  country, 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  magistracy  la 
acquieaeed  in  by  the  native  population,  with- 
out a  thought  of  nsistonce,  and  vritbont  a 
show  of  force.  All  the  moba  and  popular  tu- 
mults which  have  occurred  in  the  Atlantic 
States  for  the  last  half  century,  if  taken  to- 
gether, would  not  equal  for  violence  the  fcmous 
"  no-popery  mob,"  headed  by  Lord  Qeoi^ 
Gordon,  at  London,  in  1780. 

Our  nation  has  proved  itself  able  thus  far, 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  absorb  and  ommi- 
late  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  immigration.  It 
abounds  in  inventive  talent,  in  the  facnlty  of 
adaptation  to  circa mstances,  in  practical  effi- 
dency,  and  in  tireless  industry.  As  such  a 
people  advance  in  wealth  and  industry,  it 
must  roll  an  enormous  weight  into  the  "  ba- 
lance of  power,"  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  popular  voice  ottered  (rom  this 
continent,  will,  ere  long,  speak  in  tones  of  de- 


(»rion  in  the  arbitrunent  of  the  great  pettliea] 
questions  which  agitate  the  world.  Hay  it 
be  a  voice  of  truth  and  love,  as  w«U  as  powerl 

Tin.  Education—Tbe  statistics  of  tUt 
subject  are  ao  great  as  to  crowd  tbcmeelni 
out  of  the  narrow  space  that  coald  be  afiivded 
here.  We  have  160  coUf^ea  and  tfaeoAagicd 
seminaries,  all  bat  14  of  them  Protestant ;  »aA 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  titese  not  infi- 
del, under  decidedly  evangdical  auqiicc& 
They  have  20,01)0  stadents  under  more  than 
1,000  professors.  Ib  at  least  12  of  the  Staia, 
the  public  school  syBtem,  which  oflere.  gratui- 
tous instruction  to  eveiy  child,  is  cstablisbed 
by  taw.  In  many  of  these  States  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  find  an  adott  native  of  either  sa 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  This  ^stem  «f 
free  schools  is  constantly  rising  in  dEciaKT.  in 
importance,  and  in  public  estimstioo.  It  is 
spreading  into  the  States  cootigaous  ;  asd  it 
can  hardly  be,  in  courae  of  time;  bat  it  w3l 
be  adopted  in  alL  la  the  new  Stales  of  the 
West  were  are  reservations  of  the  public  land* 
set  apart  lor  this  object,  which  will  form  a 
most  munificent  endowmeot.  In  tbe  Sanday' 
schools  sustained  bv  diferent  branches  of  the 
church,  3,000,000  oi  cbiidren  and  yonth  an 
taught  ■-  the  first  principlfB  of  the  oracles  of 
Ood."  It  is  a  most  gratUying  fact,  that  ttit 
immense  array  of  means  for  the  right  training 
of  "  young  America "  is  slmoet  wholly  a£ 
ministered  by  men  of  high  moral  feeling,  and 
generally  of  strong  religions  principle.  Bat 
even  this  mighty  enginery  for  mental  d^ipHne 
will  not  suffice  for  the  safety  of  oar  courtly, 
unless  true  religion  shall  keep  pace  witi  its 
prt^re^  and  guide  it  to  right  r^nlta- 

lA.  Religion. — The  grand  idea  of  AiU  irii- 
gious  liberty  is  to  leave  religion  entirely  to  it- 
self, except  BO  far  as  it  may  be  neceaary  to 
protect  it  from  violence.  This  idea  ww  early 
introduced,  and  in  time  won  complete  ascendao- 
cy.  It  has  now  few  enemies,  ucleas  it  mxy  be 
among  the  more  bigoted  port  of  the  adherents 
to  the  Romish  hierarrjhy.  We  have  now  ra- 
ther more  than  12  Protestants  toeveryPa^^ 
and  this  majority  is  ever  increasing.  Tie 
spirit  of  Popery  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  <A 
our  people,  and^  their  history  and  mstita- 
tions,  that  Romanism  would  rapidly  dry  np 
bnt  for  the  streams  of  immigration  nmnii^ 
over  from  so-c^led  Catholic  iBorope.  Their 
best-informed  ecclesiastics  represent  that  one- 
half  of  all  the  children  bom  in  ths  ooontiy, 
fall  ofi'  from  6ieir  communion.  So,  too,  inS- 
dclity,  which  has  never  been  very  prevalent  in 
'this  country,  has  been  on  the  wane  ever  eiiM 
the  bi^nnipg  of  this  century,  among  the  in- 
born population ;  and  like  Popei^,  depndi 
mostly  for  its  contiaaaDCO  ou  fore^  in^Mr- 

Tlie  supporting  of  roli^on  on  the  volimtary 
system  has  worked  w^  Nsver,  since  ttta 
primitive  age  of  the  marten,  has  thoe  been 
an  ezpoimeHt'So  successftil  and  imtractiTS. 
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NotMoR  tries  the  sben^di  of  this  s^sttan  more 

thoTODKol;  tban  the  buildiDg  of  churches  to 
meet  tbe  growing  wonls  of  me  people.  And 
jet  the  careful  estimates  of  Dr.  Bdrd  ebow 
that  more  than  3,000,000  of  dollara  are  ei- 
pesded  fat  this  pnrpoee  alooe  io  each  jeor. 
The  last  census  proves  that  there  were  tien 
over  36.000  church  edifices  by  actual  enumer- 
atioQ ;  aod  also  that  in  these  there  were  al- 
rt  14,000,000  of  sittings,  snfficieDt,  if  these 
iings  were  located  as  lie  population  is,  to 
immodate  ucarty  two-thirds  of  it,  which  is 
qoito  as'much  as  conld  be  io  attendance  at  one 
time.  The  amonat  thos  Toluntaril;  invested 
in  church-proper^  was  over  $86,000,000  io 
1850 ;  and,  b}r  this  time,  can  be  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  CIOO.OOO.OOO.  Bv  careful  estimates, 
it  is  found  tbat  during  the  last  year  above  nine 
millions  of  dollare  were  expended  in  the  car- 
rent  expenses  of  the  churches,  such  as  the  sus- 
tentatton  of  ministers,  &Q. ;  three  millions 
more  in  the  erection  of  new  houses  of  worship : 
and  two  millions  and  a  half  in.  the  various 
mi^onarj  and  benevolent  operations 
denominations  ;  makiog  in  all  a  self-imposed 
tax  of  not  far  f^om  mt«CD  millions  of  dollan 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  spread 
of  its  institutions.  So  much  for  leaving  tbe 
Gospel  to  its  own  vital  resources,  and  to  the 
blessing  of  Him,  who  gave  it  to  make  men 
liberal  and  free  like  Himself.  These  eipendi- 
tm^  have  not  been  in  vain.  God  has  made 
tbem,  OS  we  shall  see,  of  great  eScct  in  pro- 
motinK  the  B}Britual  welfare  of  tbe  nation. 
Yet,  l^e  sum  so  expouded  the  last  year,  great 
M  it  seems  in  the  aggregate,  is  not  boilben- 
aome  by  an;  means.  It  is  but  one  dollar  upon 
every  fonr  hundred   of  the  valuation  of  "" 

{roved  lands,  or  one  quarter  of  one  per  c 
t  is  bat  one  dollar  upon  every  sixty  of  the 
valuation  of  only  the  agriexiiturai  products  of 
the  coontry  for  tbe  same  yeu. 
In  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  century,  the 

Eopolatiou  of  the  United  States  increased  a 
ttle  less  tiian  fourfold  and  a  half.  During  tbe 
same  Ume,  as  appears  by  thdr  several  statis- 
tics, the  number  of  members  in  the  various 
churches  called  Evangelical,  has  incteased 
nearly  tenfold.  That  is  to  say,  the  church 
membership  has  increased  more  than  twice  as 
last  as  the  population.  If  these  rates  of  in- 
crease shall  cootinue  the  same  for  the  next 
fift^  years,  the  whole  adult  population  of  the 
United  States  must  be  included  in  these 
churches  before  the  centuir  is  ended.  Wb«e 
is  there  in  the  worM  another  field  which  can 
show  such  wonderful  reli^ons  prosperity  f  "  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing ;  and  It  is  marvelous  in  our 

X.  Patmrmt  and  Cn'me.— In  the  year  ei 
in|^  June  Ist,  1850,  tbe  whole  number  who 
eeived  ud  as  paupos  in  the  United  States  was 
135,000.    Ileae  were  less  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  tlie  free  popalaticm  ;  and  of  these  above 
tSfiOQ,  or  more  than  hal^  were  foreignen. 


The  native  panpets  woe  not  two.filUi3  of  one 

per  cent  in  the  population.  This  indicati^s 
that  there  is  an  abandance  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  here ;  and  that  this  ought  to  take 
awa^  from  the  inducement  to  commit  crimes 
against  property.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  during  the  rear  above- 
mentioned,  was  about  27,000.  This  is  a  sad 
array ;  and  such  a  hoet  of  culprits  may  seem 
te  indicate  a  low  standard  of  morality.  But, 
happily  for  the  reputation  of  our  coantry,  it  is, 
found  that  14,000  of  these  malefactors  are 
foreign-bom ;  so  that  there  are  eight  times  as 
many  criminals  from  our  foreign,  as  from  onr 
native,  population,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  each.  Very  many  ot^the  native  criminals 
BK  the  children  of  fordgn-born  parents,  uid 
ought  to  be  classed  with  those  who  trained 
them.  Oar  stock,  both  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, would  be  admirably  smalt,  were  it  not 
for  tbe  constant  supplies  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  nations  of  tbe  old  world. 

Most  of  tbe  European  immigrantil,  (seven- 
eighths  of  them,)  settle  in  the  free  States ,-  and 
hence  the  larger  proportion  of  poverty  and 
__-_._  .._  1.  f(,Q[,j|  jjj  those  Statw.  The  im- 
migrants are  also  prone  to  locate  themselvea 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  free  North  and  West, 
whose  alms-houses  and  jails  are  almost  wholly 
filled  by  the  imbecili^  and  demoralization  of 
the  lower  orders  of  European  society.  Thus, 
="  -ne  of  tbe  largest  cities  of  New  JeiBCy,  it 
found,  last  year,  that  all  the  inmates  of  the 

Cr-house  were  Irish  ;  and  of  a  larger  num- 
who    received  oot-door  relief,  all  were 
foreigners   but  (iro     Of  4,000  charged  with 
inor  ofiences  before  the  city  police,  only  80 
sre  native  Americans. 

The  prospects  of  oar  large  cities  would  be 
gloomy  indeed,  were  it  not  lor  the  moral  ei 


is  also  at  work  among  tbem  a  vast  amount  of 
organized  benevolent  effort,  working  with 
silent  and  unrecognized  power,  but  with  the 
nOblest  results,  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable, 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reclaiming 
of  the  profligate,  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Numerous  volontaiy  associations  for  these 
-inrpoees,  besides  the  vorioos  churches,  are  en- 
:agcd  in  these  objects  with  remarkable  wis- 
lorn  and  zeal;  and  the  ramifications  of  tbeir 
influence  reach  all  parts  of  the  mass  of  Bu^r- 
■  ig,  ignorance,  and  vice. 
The  Umperana  reform,  which  began  here 
ime  25  or  30  years  ago,  has  wrought  its  woo- 
ers ;  and,  ere  this,  would  have  won  what 
li^ht  be  timed  a  complete  victory,  but  for  the 
resistance  it  meets  from  the  Irish  and  Germans 
among  us.  Already  several  of  the  States 
have  adopted  and  rigorously  enforced  a  system 
of  prohibitory  legislation,  aiming  at  the  en- 
tire snppreesion  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a.  beverage.  Other  States  are  od 
the  point  of  adopting  the  sune  protective 
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policy  against  thU  prolific  source  of  penury 

Among  the  me&iH  by  which  it  has  pleased 
God  mainly  to  sustain  the  spiritual  life  and 
moral  health  of  this  great  and  growing  nation, 
the  highest  place  must  be  asaigned  to  what 
are  cwled  "  revivals  of  religion"  The  numer- 
ical fitatiatics  of  these  can  only  be  tabled  by 
recordiog  Bogels.  and  fully  published  at  the 
jadsment  ie,j.    Bat  the  men  ajnong  ua  hest 

Sialified  to  judge  of  their  power,  extent,  and 
uits,  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
solvation  of  America. — Eev,  A.  W.  McCltoe. 
UNITED  BRETHREN'S  MISSIONS: 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
they  wore  baptized  with  the  missionary  spirit. 
Count  Zinzciidorf,  liaving  resigned  bis  civil 
diguities  and  become  a  minister  of  the  Breth- 
ren's Church,  devoted  hiniself,  with  his  whole 
estate,  to  the  diSiiBion  of  the  Gospel,  in  ecu- 
nection  with  that  ehurcU.  Having  been, 
througb  false  accusations,  banished  from  Sax~ 
ony,  ou  receivinK  tbe  elector's  order  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  he  made  the  following  characteristic 
remark,  which  contains  the  eerme  of  tbe  future 
missionary  history  of  the  MoraTian  Church  : 
"  Now  we  must  collect  a  Congregalion  of  Pil- 
grims, and  train  laborers  tfi  oo  forth  itiro  all 

TDE  WORLD,  ANn   PBEACH  OhBIST  A^'D    HIS  SAL- 

TAtios.''  "  Viewing  the  Brethren's  Church  as 
a  society  revived  by  the  Lord,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  diSusing  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
world,  Zinzeudorf  considered  himself  solemnly 
pledged  to  see  to  it,  that  this,  its  destination, 
ahould  be  carefully  attended  to,  and,  as  far  as 

Cisible,  faithfully  ezecoted.  When  banished 
m  Saxony,  he  saw  no  other  way  for  obtain- 
ing tbe  proposed  end,  than  by  having,  besides 
his  own  family,  those  persons  constantly  about 
him  who  were  under  preparation  for  service  in 
the  church.  These  were  occasionally  joined 
by  missionaries  who  had  retnrned  from  pagan 
countries,  and  by  Brethren,  who  had  come 
back  from  tbeir  deputations  to  different  parts 
of  Christendom,  and  who  mostly  remained 
with  the  Count,  till  they  resumed  their  former 
employment,  or  received  new  appointments. 
These  persons  constituted  the  Congiegofibn  of 
Pilgrims,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  never 
stationary ;  for,  whenever  ue  Count  changed 
hia  place  of  residence,  the  greater  port  of  the 
company  followed  him.  Special  attention  was 
paia  to  the  design  of  thdr  Institution ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  days  and  even  weeks  were 
sometimes  occupied  m  eonferaues,  for  deliber- 
ating on  enb^ects  bearing  on  the  enlargement 
of  Curisi'H  kingdom." 

When  the  refugees  on  Count  Snzendorf's 
estates,  scarcely  amounting  to  600  persons — 
where  they  hod  themselves  just  foand  rest  from 
suffering,  and  were  beginning  to  build  a  church 
and  habitations,  where  there  bad  previously 
been  a  wilderness, — the  missionary  spirit  was 
sent  down  upon  them  with  such  constraining 
influence,  that  within  the  short  period  of  ten 


rears,  they  bad  sent  miSBionaries  to  St-  lli^ 
mes  and  St.  Croix  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
Greenland,  to  the  Im^ns  in  Xortb  and  Sontb 
America,  to  I^pland,  to  Tartary,  to  Alrim 
to  Western  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  H<^ 
and  to  Ceylon ;  as  they  did  aobee^ently  tt 
others  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  Peiaa,  to 
Egypt,  to  Labrador,  and  to  India.  la  aeveni 
of  these  countries,  their  attempts  to  ChiiatJaB- 
ize  and  civilize  have  proved  nnsDcceEBfaL  !■ 
some  instances  the  missionaries  sent  out  nenr 
reached  the  placea  of  their  destination  ;  Mai 
in  others,  tbe  political  state  of  the  coootiy.  to 
which  they  went,  rendered  their  immediate  re- 
turn an  imperions  duty ;  and  in  BeTci«l  ctaa, 
they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  beeer- 
olent  designs,  aller  years  of  patieut  pasen- 
ranee  and  heroic  fortitude,  spent  in  thiitlea 
endeavors  to  impras  the  wretched  nfttires  will 
the  importance  of  the  Goepel.  Going  ftMthw 
hardy  pioneers,  who  penetrate  the  tJiickest 
forest,  nnrestrained  by  dangers  and  privatioo^ 
their  eof  lier  missionaries  submitted  to  the  meet 
panful  sacriBcffi  in  order  to  communicate  tht 
blessings  of  tbe  Gwpet  to  the  heathen. 

The  missions  of  the  United  Brethren  in  fcr- 
eign  countries  had  their  origin  in  a  Froriden- 
tial  circumstance,  which  directed  the  attentiaa 
of  the  Brethren  to  the  condition  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  Coont  Zdnzendorf  bni^  in 
Copenhagen  inlT31,some  of  hia  domestica  be- 
came acauainted  with  &  black  man  named  An- 
thony, wno  told  them  of  the  safierines  of  tbe 
slaves  on  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  and  of  tbeir 
earnest  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  war  i^ 
salvation.  The  Goant  was  deeply  affecteo  bj 
the  statemehla  of  Anthony,  and  on  his  letan 
to  Hermhut  mooUoQed  them  to  his  coonega- 
tioQ.  Tbe  zeal  of  the  Brethren  was  aw&ened 
for  tbe  conversion  of  the  heathen,  &ad  they  d^ 
termined,  at  whatever  cost,  to  send  amicsoiito 
the  slaves,  in  whose  conditiim  they  had  beccne 
so  deeply  interested ;  and  in  the  followioe  year 
two  brethren  soiled  for  the  Danidi  iSantb. 
And  such  was  their  devotion  to  the  work  that 
having  heard  that  they  could  not  othorwise 
have  access  to  the  slaves,  they  went  with  the 
determination  of  sobmitling  to  be  themsdves 
enslaved,  that  they  might  have  the  opportmiily 
of  teaching  the  poor  captive  Africans  the  way 
of  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  dn  and 
Satan.  Although  this  sacriOce  was  cot  le- 
qubed  of  them,  they  stiQ  maint^ned  thni- 
selves  fay  manual  labor,  nnder  a  tropical  saa, 
"""'""ng  every  opportnnity  for  converaii* 
heathen.  A  similar  zeal  cbaracterteea 
the  first  misdonariea  to  Greenland,  in  1733. 
While  at  Copenhagen,  Count  Plcss,  who  wn 
mncb  interested  tor  them,  asked  them  how 
thCT  intended  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  Green- 
land? Unacqoam  ted  with  tbe  situation  and 
climate  of  tbe  country,  the  miEsiooaries  replied, 
the  labor  of  our  hands,  and  God's  liks- 
^  '  adding,  that  the;  would  build  a  hovK, 
and  cnltivate  a  piece  of  land,  not  wisliing  to 
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be  Tmrdensoma  to  any  on& 
iras  no  wood  Gt  Tor  bnilding 
region,  tbey  said  :  "  Id  that  case  wc  will  dig  a 
hole  Id  the  earth,  and  lodge  there."  So  suc- 
cessful hta  thu  mission  been,  that  nearlj  the 
-n-liole  of  the  QreeDland  popnlation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  settlements  has  been  con- 
verted to  Chriatianitj. 

The  rollowing  short  notice  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Cotwtitotion  of  the  Moravian  Brethren's 
Church,  as  far  as  they  afibct  the  missions,  may 
not  be  mispiaced  here.  It  is  the  constant  aim 
of  their  miaaionariee  to  mahe  known  "  Christ 
and  Him  cruciGed."  Their  motto  is :  "To 
harable  the  sinner,  to  exalt  the  Sarionr,  and  to 
promole  hollueas." 

The  internal  regulations  are  the  same  in 
every  mission.  Sacn  heathen  as  from  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Oospel,  or  the  privnta  conversations 
or  the  missionaries,  are  led  to  scrions  reSec- 
lions,  and  desire  their  nanKS  to  bo  put  down, 
for  further  iiistmction,  are  called  ntvi  people, 
and  reckoned  to  the  class  of  catechumens.  If 
they  remain  steadlast  in  their  reaolations  to 
forsake  heathenism,  and  desire  baptism,  they 
are  considered  as  candidates  for  tliat  ordinance ; 
and  after  previous  instruction,  are  liaptizcd. 
If  tlieir  conduct  proves  conastent  with  their 
professions,  they^  at  length  become  candidates 
for  the  commnnion,  and  fioally  communicants. 
When  the  number  of  converts  is  very  large, 
assistants  are  chosen,  who  have  particnlar  dis- 
tricts assigned  them,  in  which  they  visit  the 
people,  attend  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  infirm, 
aoa  are  occasionally  employed  to  hold  mect- 
IDKS,  and  to  preach  at  the  oatpoats. 

The  external  r^ulations  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent missions.  Among  free  heathen,  as  in  Oreeo- 
land,  North  America,  Soath  Africa,  Ac.,  most 
of  the  converts  live  together  in  regnlar  settle- 
ments, and  thus  enjoy  the  advantages  of  vari- 
ons  regulations  for  promoting  their  progres  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  in  civilizatiODj  which 
regulations  are  impracticable  in  misuons 
among  slaves. 

Church  discipline  is  exercised  without  re- 

rt  of  persons ;  and  coifiistH  according  to 
natnre  of  the  ofRaiee,  either  in  exclnsioo 
from  the  meetings  of  the  baptized,  or  in  sus- 
pension from  the  Lord's  Sapper,  or  in  tot&l 
separation  from  the  church. 

The  general  sQperintendeQce  of  the  missions 
is  veetM  in  the  synods  of  the  church.  But,  as 
these  are  convened  only  occawonally,  the  el- 
decs'  confereoce  has  the  oversight  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  misionary  service  is  in  the  strictest 
sense,  volnntary.  Any  person  desirous  of  en- 
»>ging  in  it,  makes  known  his  wishes  to  the 
directors ;  and  if,  after  being  informed  of  the 
ditBculties  and  dangers  attending  the  life  of  a 
miaaiouary,  his  resolntion  remains  fixed,  he  is 
considered  a  candidate  for  the  service.  Sbonid 
he  eventually  feel  any  reluctance,  be  is  at  fiill 
liberty  either  to  accept  or  decline  any  proposal 
or  caU,  which  may  be  offered  him. 


The  Brethren's  Ghnrch  has  no  pomaneot 
fdnd  for  the  misuons.  They  an  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  collected  mostly  at 
stated  times^in  their  congr^ations  ;  and  also 
by  the  many  female,  yonog  meo's,  and  jnvenile 
missionary  societies  in  the  church.  Not  able, 
however,  to  raise  one  half  of  the  sum  annually 
required,  fHends,  and  societies  in  other  Chris- 
tian communities  have  hitherto  been  moat 
liberal  in  their  donations. 

The  Moravians  now  have  17  settlements  and 
congr^ations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with 
46  nome  mission  stations.  The  aggr^ate 
namlier  of  persons  in  these  cotwregations  is 
5,900.  They  have  institutions  of  learning  in 
Ni3ky/}aadenbcrg,GnadEnfrcy,  Neosok,  Neo- 
wiedj  Koenigsfcld,  and  Zeyst  There  is  also  a 
high-school  at  Nisky,  and  a  collie  for  train> 
ing  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  Gnadenfeld- 
In  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  have  34 
settlements  and  congregations,  with  di  homo 
mission  stations  in  Ireland,  and  a  membership 
of  5,000.  They  have  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  jouth  at  Falncck,  Oomcsal,  Mirfield, 
Ockbrook,  Bedford,  Tytherton  and  Gracehill. 
In  the  United  States,  thcv have  28  settlements 
and  congregations,  with  home  misaionuy  sta- 


Philadc'lphia,  Green  Bay,  Stureeon 
lav,  among  the  Norwegians,  New  York,  Olney, 
no  Richland,     llieir  institutions  of  learning 


the  United  States  are  at  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem, Litiz,  and  Salem. 

They  now  have  inis^ons  in  Greenland,  I^ 
brador,  Danish  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  St  Kills,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  Sart> 
nam,  Soath  Africa,  Australia,  aitd  the  North 
American  Indians. 

have  been  undertaken  by  the  Bre- 
thren, at  various  periods,  and  abandoned  as 
unsaccessful,  in  Lapland,  in  Siberia,  among 
the  Jews  in  Amsterdam,  among  the  gypsies ;  in 
Ooinea,  in  Egypt,  in  'Tranonebar,  m  Ceylon, 

Persia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America. 
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VALVERTY— WAIEOA. 


The  nhote  nnmba  of  Dtauonartes  employed 
by  tlie  United  Brethren,  from  tha  commence- 
ment  of  their  operations,  is  1947,-1150  males 
aod  797  females.  643  of  these  have  died  in 
the  mission  service  :  9  of  whom  have  deceased 
on  jouroej^  made  daring  service,  11  on  the 
jonrney  out,  and  2  on  the  way  home  ;  22  met 
with  an  antimelv  end,  mostly  by.  ahi[>wrcck  ; 
one  was  murdered  by  the  Esquimaux  in  Lab- 
rador, and  one  by  tiie  Indians  near  Onadeu- 
hutteo,  and  10  vrere  shot  or  burned  to  death 
on  the  Maboney,  in  North  America. 

That  so  smtul  a  body  of  Christians  ahonld 
have  accomplished  so  mach  missionary  labor, 
is  truly  wonderful.  Yet,  tbo  fact  does  bat 
show  what  might  be  done  by  the  whole  Pro- 
testant Church,  were  they  to  ent«  npon  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  with  the  same 
fringlentsa  of  purpose  aod  spirit  of  consecration 
which  have,  Trom  the  beginning,  distinguished 
this  little  band  of  brethren. 

Wc  have  no  means  of  ascert^'ning  the  ag- 
gregate receipts  of  the  United  Breljiren's  Mis- 
Sons  from  tneir  commencemcDt.  We  give 
the  income  of  several  years,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  io  jndge  of  the  average  receipts  : 

itu £1%MS1 


to  tor  tour  jeui,  £n,UO. 


The  London  Assodation  in  aid  of  tht  Mrssimtt 
(^  the  United  Brethren,  which  has  existed  for 
thirty-six  years,  contribates  to  their  fiinds  be- 


sidering  the  extent  of  the  Brethren's  opera- 
tions, it  seems  unaccountable  that  they  should 
be  able  to  maintain  them  with  so  small  an  ex- 

SBnditare.  They  have,  however,  been  con- 
acted,  so  far  aa  practicable,  on  the  selFsoB- 
taining  principle.  Their  missions  ate  "  settle- 
ments," containing  farmers  luid  artizans,  who 
live  On  lands  belonging  to  the  mission,  and,  by 
UieJr  labor,  coutribnte  to  its  aapport  With 
so  small  a  body,  posaeasing  such  slender  means, 
this  plan  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  ot  ne- 
cessity, lilie  that  of  Paul's  laboring  with  his 
bands  while  preaching  to  the  heathen.  But, 
with  the  wealth  now  in  the  poaseffiion  of  the 
Protestant  dtnrches,  it  mast  ne  the  height  of 
iiyngtice  to  send  a  man  to  preach  the  Goq>el 
to  the  heathen  "  at  his  own  charges ; "  as  it  is, 
abo,  the  fioorrat  economy  to  employ  men  capa- 
ble of  doing  mia^onary  worif,  in  kboring  for 
their  own  bread. — Hoima's  Higory  of  the  Mii- 
wmt  of  the  Vrtited  Bretkren ;  Moravian  Mia- 
ttonary  AUai. 

VALVERTY  (OODOOPinT) :  A  ata- 
tion  of  the  American  Board  in  Ceylon. 

VAN  DIEHAN'S  LAND  :  See  Tamania. 

VABANY :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  io  the  Jaffiia  disbict,  Ceylon,  a  little 
cast  of  Oodooville. 

VAETABRD:    A   religions    teachet 


doctor  of  divinity,  among  the  Anneoiuu. 

This  degree  is  conferred  with  the  solemnities 
of  ordination,  and  those  who  receive  it  are 
appealed  to  in  all  religions  debatea.  Tfa^ 
preach  in  the  churches,  reconcile  dlfiereaca; 
aod  exert  themselves  to  maintain  the  Arme- 
nian creed.  They  are  snpported  by  the  voliift- 
tary  contributions  of  their  hearers,  bju)  of 
those  who  apply  to  them  for  the  deciaioD  ot 
any  religioaa  qnesLion. 

VEDAS  :  The  sacred  books  of  tbe  Hin- 
doos, believed  to  be  revealed  hj  God,  and 
called  immortal.  They  are  con^dered  as  tlte 
fonntain  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
They  are  four  in  nomber,  the  principal  part 
being  thatwhichexphins  the  duties  of  man  is 
methodical  arrangement.  The  foarth  boob 
contains  a  system  of  divine  ordinances- — Jti- 
otic  Reiearehes, 

VEWA :  A  small  island,  about  3  mil«s  in 
circumference,  in  tbe  Feejee  group,  having 
every  variety  of  hill  and  dale  in  mini&tore. 
It  is  nearly  covered  with  bread-fruit  trees  and 
eve,  a  kind  of  cheatnat,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  an  odor  like  the  violet,  that  fills  tbe 
whole  island  with  its  fragrance.  Popnlatioi^ 
150.     Wesleyao  Missionary  Society, 

VICTORIA. :  The  chief  city  of  H<Wff. 
Eong,  China,  aitonted  in  bt  22^  16'  N.,  and 
long.  114°  8'  E.    (See  China.) 

VIZAGAPATAM :  A  station  vt  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  sitaated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Uindostan,  in  the  Xorthon 
Circars,  about  500  miles  soulh-vrest  of  Calcutta, 
and  north-east  of  Madras  about  the  same  di»- 

WADAGAUM :  A  town  in  Hiodostao, 
30  miles  south  of  Alunednuggnr, — l^ecame 
a  statjon  of  the  American  Bo^  in  1845. 

WADESVILLE  :  A  Kaien  village,  near 
Tavoy,  in  Burmah,  named  for  Rev.  Dr.  Wade^ 
the  missionary.  It  is  an  out-station  of  the 
TavoyMissionof  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

WAGBNMAKER  VALLEY  :  See  Wd- 
lington. 

WAIALUA :  A  station  of  the  Amnicaa 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oaho. 

WAIANAE  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oaho. 

WAIMEA  :  One  of  the  three  first  statiiw 
of  the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  sitnated  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Kani.  Also,  an  interior  station  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii 

WAIKANAE  ;  A  station  ot  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New-Zealand. 

WAIOIJ:  A  station  of  the  American 
Board,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  island 
of  Kanai. 

WAIROA :  A  station  of  the  Chnrdi  Mtt- 
sionary  Socie^  in  New-Zealand,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  Hawke  Bay.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
station,  with  a  beautiful  river  winding  throogh 
an  extensive  plain,  and  oommnnicating  irith  a 
chain  of  inland  lakes. 
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WELLINGTON— WEST  INDIES. 


WELLINGTON:  Pormerly,  Wagmnudeer 

TaUti):  Station  of  tlie  French  FroteatADt 
Society  in  Sootii  Africa,  30  miles  north-east  of 
O^  Town.  Inhabitimls,  7,000  or  8,000  tree 
negroes,  with  maof  dcsccndanta  of  Frendi 
Huguenot  refag^ees.  Also  a,  station  of  the 
Church  MiKionarj  Society  in  New-Zealantl, 
harinK  u  l^uropean  popniation  of  2,500. 

WKIiJH  CALVINISTIC  METHODIST 
FORmGN  MIS8I0NABY  SOCIETY  ;— 
The  Welsh  CalviniBtic  UethodisU  arose  daring 
the  reriral  of  relisioD  in  EngUnd  under  Wes- 
lev  and  Whitefield ;  chiefly  Irom  the  devoted 
labors  of  Howell  Harris,  l^q.,  of  Trevecca,  ic 
Brecknockshire.  Having  obtJilned  p^ce  with 
God  bimseir,  he  began  a  courae  of  miseionarf 
labor  in  hia  native  Wales,  then  sunk  down  in 
rormalism  and  impiety.  He  visited  from  house 
to  house,  and  preached  in  the  open  air  to  thou- 
sands, who  were  drawn  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  and  the  burning  zeal  of  the  preacher. 
Qod  owned  bis  word,  and  great  Dombers  began 
to  be  aroused  to  seek  after  God ;  and,  wncn 
they  bad  obtained,  "  like  precious  faith  "  in 
Christ  Jesus,  they  joined  their  efforts  to  those 
of  their  beloved  teacher,  and  thus  the  work 
spread  like  &re  among  the  dry  stnbble.  In  a 
few  years,  Mr.  Harris  had  established  300  so- 
cieties or  churches  in  Sonth  Wales.  Several 
clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  joined 
themselves  to  him,  and  the  great  work  troraled 
like  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  or  Wesley- 
acism  in  England.  Hi.  Harris  and  his  asso- 
ciates itinerated  through  the  xoantry,  aa  that 
in  1742  be  had  10  clergymen,  and  nearly  60 
lay  preachers  helping  him.  In  the  mean  lime. 
North  Wales  began  to  be  aroused  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  ^v.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala, 
afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British 
•nd  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was,  towards  the 
close  of  this  century,  a  prominent  instrument 
in  this  great  work  of  Oou.  In  1811,  the  socie- 
ties formed  themselves  into  an  independent  con- 
nection with  apolity  similar  to  the  iLnglish  Wes- 
leyaos;  bat  dinering  from  them,  as  to^  tuune 

aorts,  insomedoctrioalviewB.    IalS53they 
207  ministera,  234  local  preadkers,  and 
66,571  members. 

Frevioos  to  1840,  the  Welsh  Calviniatic  Me- 
thodists, operated  through  the  London  Miuion- 
ary  Socirty ;  bat,  in  May  of  that  year,  an  as- 
BodatJoQ  was  formed  among  them  for  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  in  November 
following,  a  mission  was  commenced  in  the 
north-east  port  of  Bengal  among  the  Kassiaa, 
a  hill  tribe.  Besides  this  mission,  they  have 
a  mission  statioa  in  BriOani/,  south  of  France 
— the  langoage  of  that  country  beinft  a  sister 
dialect  of  the  Welsh.  The  Bretons  themaelves 
are  a  branch  of  the  Welsh  nation.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  have  also  a  mission  to  the 
Jtua,  which  ia  now  served  by  the  Bev.  John 
Mills.  The  Geueral  Secretarv  of  this  society 
is  the  Bev.  J.  Boberts,  12  HuskiasoiMt.,  Liver- 
pool, England^-Priu  Eitay  Johro  ;  Ccnnu  of 


Esq.;  and  Anmial  Reports.—     _  . 
BmLBR. 
WEST  INDIES  AND  GUIANA :  We 

have  connected  tiuiaita  with  the  West  Indies 
l)ccaase  they  are  thus  connected  in  missionary 
operetions.  The  follotviog  table,  which  ex- 
hibits a  list  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with 
the  date  of  settlement,  popniation,  &&,  is  taken, 
with  some  modification,  from  the  "  Missionary 
Uaide  Book,"  pobtished  in  tioodoo  in  1846. 
The  author  of  that  work  gives  as  his  authority 
OS  to  the  population  of  the  British  Islands, 
"  Mnrray's  Eocyctopedia  of  Geography." 
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Hie  Bernradta. — These  are  a  numerous  dns- 
ter  of  small  islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocoto,  ex-  ' 

tending  aboat  45  miles  from  aootb-west  to 
north-east,  and  having  their  northern  point  in 
long.  630  28'  W.,  and  lat  32°  34'  N.  St. 
George's,  the  principal  iaiand,  is  abont  sixtceii 
miles  long,  and  three  in  breadtL  The  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  and 
trade. 
Bohanua. The   Bahama  Islands  are  llio 


most  irestern  of  the  West  Indies,  exteading 
along  the  cotat  of  Florida  towards  Caba. 
Tlie]'  are  400  ia  naml>er,  most  of  Uiem  mere 
Ionia.  About  14  of  them  are  loi^;  BtLbama, 
the  principal  one,  being  63  bj  9  miles.  The;f 
enjoj  a  mild,  equable,  and  deligbtfol  climate. 
The  inhabitanls  are  chieflj  emplojcd  in  fishing 
and  wrecking. 

Jamaim  is  oval-shaped,  160  miles  long  b^  45 
broad.  Its  sccoer;  ia  magnificeDt  aod  aeligbt- 
ful.  It  'a  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most 
tic  and  highly  diveraified  countries 
irorld.  The  Blae  Moantains,  an  elevated 
ridge,  towering  in  some  places  nearly  8,000 
feet  above  the  seft,  run  tlirough  the  island 
from  east  to  wesL 

Hauti  is  a  very  fine  island,  lying  between 
Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico,  450  mil^  long  by 
""  'i  width.    In  the  centre  rises  the  lofty 


are  covered  with  vegetation  nearly  to  their 
summits,  from  which  descend  numerous  streams, 
that  unite  in  four  rivers,  which  render  the 
pluns  below  exceedingly  fertile.  This  island 
was  settled  about  the  middle  of  tbe  16th  cen- 
tnry  by  a  daring  band  of  French  buccaneers. 
The  French  revolution,  in  1791,  which  pro- 
claimed universal  eqnality,  produced  a  con- 
test between  the  white  and  free  colored  popu- 
lation; and  while  they  were  contending,  the 
slaves  rose  and  drove  out  or  massacred 
both  classes,  and  became  poeseesois  of  tbe 
French  part  of  the  island.  Since  that  time, 
the  island  has  been  the  scene  of  sacccssivc 
revolatioos  ;  and  at  tbo  present  time,  the 
French  part  b  governed  by  a  black  empe- 
ror, and  the  Spanish  part  is  an  indepeadcnt 
republic 

St.  Thomat  lies  in  lat  18'^  22'  N.  and  long. 
64°  50'  W.,  and  is  18  miles  in  circomference, 
having  considerable  trade. 

St.  Eustatius  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
sloping  sides  of  one  high  conical  hill,  termi- 
nating in  a  rocky  summit,  bat  it  is  prodactive, 
and  cultivated  witb  care. 

St.  Kilts  or  St.  Ckrato^ur'i  is  pecnliorly 
mgged  and  moontiunoiu,  bat  the  plain  along 
the  sea  shore  sarpaases  in  richness  and  beauty 
the  other  islands. 

Nevis  is  a  small  but  beantifiil  and  fertile 
island,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference. 

Jntigua  is  about  21  miles  in  length,  nearly 
the  same  in  brtaidth,  and  50  in  circumference. 
John's  Town,  the  capital,  is  admired  for  the 
agreeabtencss  of  its  aitnation  and  the  regula- 
rity of  Its  buildings,  and  is  a  &vorite  pls«e  of 
resort. 

Mantserrai  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  and 
many  in  breadth,  aboQt  twenty  miles  eoutb- 
west  of  Antigua ;  a  beautiful  and  pleasant 

Barbadoes  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  by  14 
in  breadth ;  its  rich  plantations  bdng  diveni- 


fied  with  gentle  hills,  whic^  presat 

ful  landscape.  J 

St.  VtTuent'i  B  a  very  beautifal  I 
24  miles  long  and  18  brood,  and  a 
onlv  active  volcano  on  tbeac  isir 
said  to  contain  small  remnaats  of  tl 
nal  race,  mingled  with  the  negroes.  I 

Grenada  is  about  20  miles  Ju  leq 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  rud 
aboanding  with  streams  and  rivulet* 

Tobago  is  a  small  bnt  fertile  and 
island.  The  beat  of  its  sontberly  sh 
tempered  by  breezes  bom  the  sin 
ocean,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  af 
be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricaij 
have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  it 

Trinidad  is  separated  from  the  I 
Sonth  America  by  a  strait.  It  is  1 
island,  ia  extent  next  to  •Jamaica. 

British  Chuana  lies  oa  the  coast  <i 
America,  and  includes  Esseqnibo,  Dt 
and  Berbice,  or  all  the  maritime  tract  I 
the  river  Goventen,  the  western  limil 
rinaiA  and  the  frontier  of  Spanish  QaH 

n,  on  the  coast  of  Gniano, 
tutes  tbe  moat  important  of  tbe  Dutch  « 
possessions.  They  have,  of  late,  maili 
considerable  efforts  for  improvement,  aiu 

■  Q  importance. 

ntants. — When  Colombns  fin>t  d 
erod  the  New  World,  be  fonnd  the  t  -ol' 

and  every  island  thickly  peopled  b 
ferent  cUsses  of  Indians.     But  within  t 

J  ears  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  . 
slaods,  these  native  races  had,  for  tbe  gr 
part,  perished.  Uillions  of  them  had 
swept  &om  tbe  earth  or  sent  to  work  in 
■-""of  South  America,  where  they  sunk 
nature  grave,  the  victims  of  avarice 
cruelty.  When  the  Spaniards  found  how 
pidly  the  aboriginal  popolation  perished  on 
the  system  of  forced  labor  which  they  had 
trodaced,  they  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  i 
porting  negro  slaves  from  Africa,  and  th 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Portngne 
Dutch,  French,  and  English.  At  the  prese 
time,  ^e  population  of  Ouiana  aid  tlie  Wc 
Indies  conasts  of  three  desoriptions  of  peopli 
ulula,  mixed  raca,  and  ntgroes.  The  whiti 
or  Europeans,  chieSy  British,  consist  partly 
proprietors,  superintending  the  cultivation 
their  own  lands,  and  partly  of  agents  an 
overseers.  The  n^roes  have  alvajs  rormc 
by  far  the  -largest  portion  of  the  popnlatim 
Since  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  they  haveer 


of  thdr  native  chsrscl^  aod 
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House  of  Aasembl;  in  Antigua,  coming  to 
Eoglaiiid  for  the  recover;  of  ah  health,  was 
led  to  attend  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wraley, 
which  be  found  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvatiou  of  Ilia  soul.  Happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  favor,  and  fail  of  holy  zeal, 
be  returned  to  Antigua  in  the  year  1760, 
whH«  he  began  to  teich  Christianity  to  the 
African  slaves,  many  of  whom,  by  the  bleas- 
iog  of  Qod  upon  hia  labors,  were  made  the 
lord's  free  men.  Nearly  200  persons  were 
united  in  fellowship  under  his  saperiotendeDce 
"While  thus  useful^  and  honorably  employed, 
(though  enconntermg  bitter  hostility,)  he  was 
Temovcd  by  deOitb,  and  the  flock  he  hod  ga- 
thered were  left  "as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd,'' yet  they  were  not  Anally  forsaken. 
John  Baxter,  of  the  royal  dock  yurd  at  Chat- 
bam,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Metho- 
dist society  about  12  years,  dad  bad  also  for 
some  time  l>cen  a  clas-leader  and  a  local 
preacher,  was  sent  out  by  the  government  as  a 
shipwrighL  He  collected  the  remains  of  the 
society,  and  writiog  to  Mr.  Wesley  under  date 
of  Apri!  2d,  1718,  he  Boya  :  "The  work  that 
Ood  began  by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  stiU  remainiug. 
The  black  people  have  l>een  kept  together  by 
two  black  womcD,  who  have  continued  praving 
4nd  meeting  with  them.  I  preached  to  about 
30  on  Saturday  night  aad  Sunday  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  about  40O  or  500. 
The  old  members  desire  that  I  would  inform 
you,  that  you  have  many  children  in  Antigua, 
■Whom  you  never  saw." 

For  about  eight  years  be  continued  bis  la- 
bors, working  in  the  dockyard  for  his  support. 
AboDt  2,000  were  united  together  iti  religious 
society ;  when  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  missionaries.  In  178G,  Dr.  Coke, 
having  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia  with  three 
missionaries,  two  of  whom  were  destined  for 
North  America,  and  one  for  the  West  indies 
after  being  tossed  about  for  a  long  time  by  tho 
vindsand  waves,  and  nearly anfforlngshipwieck, 
they  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  were  earned  directly  te  Antigua.  Land- 
ing on  ChristmoH  day,  they  met  Mr.  Baxter, 
as  he  was  going  to  conduct  public  worship. 
They  embraced  each  other  with  a  joyous  sur- 

S'ise ;  and  the  Doctor  that  day  occupied  Mr. 
ailer's  pulpit,  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Snpner  to  thepeopie.  He  remained  about  six 
weeks  in  the  West  Indies,  and  while  there  had 
an  o&r  of  a  salary  of  JE500  to  remain  in  Anti- 

Sta ;  but  he  was  too  intent  upon  the  spread  of 
hrist's  religion  in  the  world,  to  confine  his 
labors  to  one  place.  He  visited  eeveral  of  the 
iahtnds,  and  having  fixed  Mr.  Warrencr  at  An- 
tigua, Mr.  Clarke  at  St  Vincent's,  and  Mr. 
Hammet  at  St.  Christopher's,  be  sailed  for  the 
American  continent.  From  this  time  tlie 
Wcsleyan  misaion  in  the  West  Indies  wae 


The  mission  iu  Aotigca  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed for  many  years  au  almost  nnintermpted 
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prosperity.  Such  was  the  importance  attached 
to  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  island,  that  in 
the  year  1*^5,  when  they  dreaded  an  attack 
from  the  French,  the  missionary  waa  requested 
to  denize  a  military  corpa  from  the  members 
of  his  society  to  assist  in  defending  the  iaiand. 
This  request  was  promptly  responded  to  by 
both  the  missionary  and  bis  people :  but  hap- 
pily the  French  never  cam&  In  1826,  tbis 
mission  met  with  a  looet  melancholy  loaa,  all 
the  missionaries,  with  part  of  their  families, 
13  in  all,  having  perished  at  sea.  This  sad 
event  occurred  as  the  mission  party  were  re- 
tumiog  from  a  district  meeting,  which  was 
■--"  -"-  St.  Christopher's.  They  encountered 
and  as  they  were  approaching  Antt 
gofl,  their  vessel  was  thrown  upon  the  breakers 
and  broken,  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the 
sea.  Some  of  the  party  were  left  clinging  to 
the  wreckfor  two  days  and  nights,  but  none 
but  Mrs.  Jones  was  saved. 

In  1839,  Rev.  Mr.  Codman  wrote  from  An- 
tigna :  "  The  number  of  members  in  our  so- 
cieties is  now  Bome  thousands  more  than  when 
T  came,  (1826)  and  the  scholars  have  more  thou 
doubled  Nor  most  the  great  number  who 
have  died  in  the  Lord  be  forgotten.  I  should 
think,  that  five  or  six  thousand  have  left  the 
church  militant  for  the  church  triumphant 
The  work  is  prospering  in  several  islands,  es- 
pecially Antigaa.  In  the  island  of  St.  Eitt's 
the  attendance  at  all  onr  chapels  is  increased, 

id  some  of  them  have  been  enlarged,  and  oew 

ira  built" 

In  the  year  1843,  a  violent  earthauake  visit- 
ed the  island  of  Antigua,  by  which,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  eveir  edifice  constructed 
of  stone  was  left  a  heap  rf  ruins.  Out  of  nine 
Wesleyan  meeting  houses,  only  one  escaped 
without  serious  damage.  This  sad  event,  how- 
ever, did  not  essentially  retard  the  prosperity 
of  the  misuon.  It  has  still  gone  on  increasing 
in  noml>ers  and  influence.  In  1853,  the  ntuo- 
ber  of  church  membera  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  mission  on  this  island,  amounted  to 
2,472.— See  Rep.  JHeth.  Miss.  &x.  1853,  p.  106. 
St.  Vincent'i  Vistrid.— In  January,  1787,  Dr. 
Coke  and  three  of  the  Brethren  visited  St  Vin- 
cent's ;  and  Eev.  Mr.  Cbrke  remained,  encour- 
aged by  the  promise  of  several  planters,  that 
their  houses  sboold  always  be  open  to  recelTe 
him,  and  their  nmocs  ever  ready  to  receive 
his  instructions.  Hia  congregations  were  large, 
and  hia  exertions  appeared  to  be  crowned  with 
coofflderable  success,  yet  be  was  not  without 
opposition.  But  for  several  years  it  was  con- 
fined to  some  lawless  individuals  who  on  one 
occasion  broke  into  the  chapel,  defaced  the 
benches,  and  stole  tho  Bible  and  hung  it  on  the 
public  gallows.  And  at  length,  the  arm  of  au- 
thority was  itself  turned  against  the  mission. 
In  December,  1792,  the  Assembly,  with  the 
view  of  roodng  out  the  Methodists  from  the 
island,  passed  a  law,  that  no  person  except  the 
rect<»Bof  the  pariibes^uxiki  preach  viiuuntA 
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license ;  U)d  that  no  iDdiridaol  Bboold 
&  license  notil  be  had  resided  at  least  twelve 
months  oq  the  island — a  clause  admirabl;  cal- 
culated to  banish  the  Methodists  from  among 
them,  as  their  preachers  would  never  coDseut 
to  lie  idle  a  whole  year,  in  order  to  have  liber- 
tj  of  petitioning  at  the  end  of  that  period  for 
a  license,  nhicb  after  all,  woold  probably  be 
refused.  For  the  first  offence,  the  culprit  was 
to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  £18,  or  by  impris- 
onmeat ;  for  the  second,  bv  sach  corporeal  puo- 
iahment  as  the  conrt  should  think  proper  ;  and 
by  banishment  from  the  island ;  and  to  crown 
tM  whole,  if  he  ret^iraed  from  baeishmost,  he 
incurred  the  penalty  of  deuuI  In  justice  to 
the  people  in  genera!  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  majority  were  hostile  to  the  law.  But,  the 
nest  Sabbath  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
Mr.  liBmb,  the  missionary,  preached  as  usual. 
He  was  apprehended,  and  ou  refusing  (o  pay 
the  fine,  was  thrown  into  prison,  when  the 
period  of  his  imprisoament  had  expired  he 
released,  bat  it  was  a  release  only  to  silenc 
Tolantary  baniehment  He  preferred  the  lat- 
ter, and  retired  from  St.  Vincent's.  The 
law,  however,  was  in  force  only  fur  a  short 
tjme,  being  disallowed  by  the  kin^,  as  conb^iry 
to  Uie  principles  of  toleratioo,  which  were  ni 
an  established  part  of  the  British  Constitutii 
In  1794.  Messrs.  Thomas  Owens  and  James 
Alesaader  were  sent  to  renew  the  mission. 
Before  this,  the  members  of  the  Methodist  So- 
dety  (unonated  to  about  1,000 ;  but  soon  after 
its  parage,  they  were  rednced  nearly 
Many  now  returned  from  their  wanderings,  and 
the  congr^ations  began  to  increase ;  but  the 
spirit  of  hostility  was  rather  smothered  than 


ft  magistrate,  ,    . 

threw  down  the  railing  broke  the  lamps,  pull- 
ed down  the  communion  rails,  and  tore  the 
Bible  in  pieces  and  scattered  them  on  the 
ground.  About  a  year  after  an  attempt  was 
made  npon  tho  lives  of  the  missionaries.  Their 
bouse  was  broken  open  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  some  rufhans  armed  with  catlasscs,  entered 
^  sleeping  apartments,  turned  up  the  bed  and 
searched  for  tnem  in  every  corner.  Happily 
the  missionaries,  anticipating  the  attach,  had 
tiiken  refuge  for  the  night  at  the  dwelling  of  a 
friend. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  yonog  man,  who  was 
brooght  to  a  knowledge  of  the  trnth  tbroogh 
this  mission,  hearing  of  the  sad  mortality  at- 
tending the  a^nts  of  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  in  South  Africa,  offi^red  himself  as  a 
miseionary  to  that  land,  where  he  is  now  ac- 
tively laboring. 

Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Darini  the  past 
few  years  thousands  of  immigrants  have  been 
introduced  into  Trinidad  and  Dcmerora,  from 
Africa  and  Hiodostan,  for  whose  religions  in- 
Btruction  the  Wesloyao  MissionarvSociet^  has 
endeavored  to  make  provision.  This  emigra- 
tion has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  mis- 


sion, and  preceded  ■■  it  was,  by  a  nducticti  rl 
wages,  it  led  B«!veral  of  the  chordi  memtoi  b 
leave,  while  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  (!<« 
Africa,  with  feir  eic^ions,  only  unid  a 
demoralize  the  pec^le  by  their  hestba^ 
proctioea  It  is  very  much  qncstiond  tn, 
whether  the  church  members  from  Slaii 
Leone  were  much  improved  in  then-  tenpsil 
circumatances, by  emigrating  to  Trinidad; hi 
it  is  certain,  tbat  there  is  do  oomjarisun  k 
tween  the  two  countries  as  to  religions  tim- 
tages.    Id  Trinidad  the  grekter  nomba'  of 


placea  I 


meleyan  emignuits  from  ^iara  Leone  im 

t  the  reach  of  their  own  mifan- 

aries,  or  any  other  Protestant  miiiiglen;iad 


thus  exposed  to  thctemptatioiiaof  jniiiD{ 
in  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  hnlbi 
countrymeo,  or  of  being  led  astray  by  tba  ddi- 
sioDS  of  Foperv. 

A  review  of  missionary  operations  in  Sew- 
rara,  during  the  past  thirty  yean,  gins  rise  tn 
the  most  grateful  recollections.  The  missat 
ary  during  tiic  first  year  of  labor  in  that  caicoT, 
was  often  deuonncad  as  "  an  execrable  Treld 
who  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  world,"  ud 
himself  and  his  people  freqocnlly  snficrsd  («• 
sedition.  At  a  public  meeting,  held  oiiIt  30 
years  since,  all  theleadingpeiBons  in  the  coloiy 
□nanimoosly  resolved,  tha^  the  Coort  ofPalicj 
be  forthwiUi  petitioned  to  expel  all  tbe  mis- 
sionaries  from  the  colony,  and  a  law  be  jasti 
prohibiting  the  adm lasion  of  miffitonarj  pretct- 
ere  iuto  the  coIodt  for  the  future.  But  in  IHS, 
the  principles  ana  designs  of  the  misiocariei 
had  be«i  so  well  ascertained  and  so  kigitl;  ap- 
preciated, that  all  the  leading  dctsods  is  tu 
colony,  inclndiiw  the  Governor,  osTeconEillr 
and  liberally  subscribed  towards  lie  vtKUn 
'  a  new  Wesloyan  chape!. 
About  the  year  1850,  various  cames  cktW 
an  adverse  innuenco  on  the  missions  in  Dmie- 
rara.  Eniigration  from  India,  Afriti,  mJ 
Madeira,  introdnocd  classes  of  persons  snti  ix 
gross  superstition  and  wickedneB.  Bti^ 
Guiana  witnessed  during  this  year  the  crtfr 
tion  of  the  swinging-pole ;  and  hnman  briDn 
have  been  ausiKinded  from  if,  to  the  wild  ad- 
miration of  the  wretchedly  deladtd  Hiidao, 
and  to  the  agonized  mortification  of  the  1* 
tian.  Many  thousands  of  the  ISerfe  ialwffl 
have  withdrawn  from  Uie  raJlivan'on  rf  ™ 
estates,  aod  have  retreated  to  the  bwkwoo* 
and  river  districta  above  the  Falls-  Tm 
painful  state  of  things  has  fnmiahcd  »  «■ 
motive  for  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  misifflwnM- 
'■ ""  -  country,"  Ihey  write,  "  is  becoaiiM  daiij 

missionary  in  its  ebarocter,  andiMrc 

difficult  of  moral  cultivation ;  it,  ihofm, 
oommends  itself  to  tie  truest  sympalWffl.™ 
the  Committee."  An  important  opportyuy 
for  effectJIig  extensive  good  is  prcant^  on 
this  island,  ty  the  case  of  some  tlousM*  « 
emigraQt  coolies.  These  perscna  ha^'^wlj 
appEcd  to  the  missionariea  for  inslniciwn  ^ 
their  own  language;  aod  Bev. Mr ■  ft««" 


.■nodi,Go(5glc 
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Bent  home  to  the  Committee  a  docaraent  drawn 
np  bj  one  of  them,  Samuel  JohnsoD,  who  had 
been  baptized,  and  who  felt  intense);  for  the 
moral  uid  gpiritaal  improTement  of  his  wretch- 
ed coimtiTmen.  This  docmneDt  was  accom- 
paDied  b;  a  request  for  a  returned  Bast  India 
xaiBfiionsrj  to  labor  among  them.  "Vhe  Com- 
mittee immediate!;  sent  ont  a  snppl;  of  Tamil 
Bcriptnrea  and  tracla;  and,  in  1852,  Bev.  J. 
£.  S.  Williams  was  sent  to  labor  among  them, 
thus  caiTjing  the  Gospel  to  5,000  heathens. 

The  work  of  the  mission  at  Oeoi^ctown  and 
Eesequibo  proceeds  in  an  enconrogin^  man- 
ner, npwards  of  60  having  been  added  to  the 
Bociet;,  and  the  congregation  enlarged  by 
African  eini?ranta ;  3S  of  whom  have  been 
baptized,  and  52  are  on  the  schoolmaster's 
roll-book. 

In  1853,  the  missionarj  to  the  coolies  visited 
man;  of  the  estates  where  they  woe  employed, 
and  many  of  them  cidlcd  on  him  for  instmo- 
tion;  and  he  had  received  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  iatereet  manifested  in  his  work 
by  racial  persons  and  others,  in  the  colony ; 
bat  no  special  remits  are  reported  among  the 
coolies. 

The  number  of  church  membeiB  in  this  mis- 
sion, in  1853,  was  4,813. 

a.  Euttalim.—ln  1787  Dr.  Coke  visited  this 
island;  bat  in  consequence  of  tho  jealous;  of 
the  Dutch  government,  he  was  not  allowed  to 

E reach  to  the  negroes.  However,  he  employed 
imself  in  instructing  small  companies,  in  the 
boose  of  a  free  black,  with  whom  he  lodged. 
In  December,  1786,  he  again  visited  the  island, 
and  notwithstanding  persecution,  the  Method- 
ist Society  numbered,  before  his  departui^  no 
lees  than  298.  He  preached  once ;  bnt  next 
moTDtn^  received  a  message  from  the  governor 
forbidding  it,  ander  severe  penalties.  He  left 
the  island,  and  afterwards  went  to  Holland 
endeavor  to  secnre  from  the  Dutch  government 
the  toleratioo  of  the  Methodists  in  St.  Eusta- 
tins ;  but  his  application  was  unsuccessful.  In 
1810,  two  Methodist  missionaries  waited  upon 
lie  governor  of  8t.  Eostatius,  which  had  lat«l; 
been  captured  b;  the  British,  and  obtains 
liberty  from  him  to  eslablish  a  mission.  The^ 
experienced  considersblc  hostility  at  first,  but .  ' 
length  trinmphed  over  all  opposition.  Ti 
king  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  island  has  been 
restored,  has  ordered  a  grant  of  GOO  gnildets 
annually  to  be  made  to  the  mission.  The 
tranqnillit;  they  now  enjoy  forma  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  intolerance  of  former  years. 
The  congregations  are  laive ;  and  man;  of  the 
white  people,  as  well  as  the  negroes,  bear  the 

Word  witn  great  attention.    In  1863,  the 

her  of  church  members  was  315. 

Barbadoes^-\n  December,  1788,  Dr.  Coke 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Peorce  visited  Bsrbadoes; 
and,  having  obtained  llbert;  to  instruct  the 
slaves  on  several  plantations,  Mr.  Pearce  re- 
mained, and  commenced  his  labors  with  great 
energy  and  seal.    But  be  soon  eiperienoed 


t  oppcaitioi 


a  the  ground  that  be  was 


diffieminatmg  among  the  negroes  notions  ii 
compatible  with  their  condition  as  slaves. 
Bepeated  attempts  were  made  bv  the  mob  to 
interrupt  the  meetings  for  worship,  in  which 
the;  conducted  in  the  most  violent  and  oat- 
rageous  manner.  Mr.  Pearce  applied  to  a 
magistrate  for  redres,  who  heard  his  state- 
ment with  apparent  indignation  at  the  rioters, 
isaned  warrants  against  several  of  them,  and 
promised  to  do  him  justice.  But  when  the 
outrage  hod  been  clearly  proved,  the  m^is- 
trate  gave  this  extraordinary  decision  :  "  The 
offence  was  committed  against  ALMioHTvGon  : 
It  therefore  does  not  belong  to  me  to  punish 
it  1"  Mr.  Pearce  was  left,  with  al!  his  expenses 
to  pa;,  a  pre;  to  a  lawless  mob,  at  once  the 
scorn  and  pily  of  his  foes.  This  emboldened 
the  rioters,  and  the;  agdu  attacked  the  chapel, 
and  attempted  an  assaolt  upon  Mr.  Pearce ; 
but  on  his  appealing  again  to  the  law,  the 
magistrate  reprimanded  them,  and  ordered 
tbem  to  pa;  the  expense  of  the  proceedings. 
But  persecution  did  not  cease.  Soon  after- 
ward the  rioters  attacked  his  dwelling  with 
atones  during  bis  absence,  and  stmck  his  wife 
with  violence. 
In  1791,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  I^mb, 
ho,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  preindiccs  of  the 
planters  so  far  dispelled,  that  ho  had  access  to 
more  estates  than  ne  wos  able  to  visit  Perse- 
cution had  now  nearly  ceased,  but  it  had  given 
ilace  to  a  settled  contempt  for  divine  things. 
tnt  in  October,  1823,  intelligence  was  received 
hat  an  insurrection  bod  broken  out  among 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Methodist  mis- 
iries  were  accused  of  being  accesory  to 
y  teaching  sedition  under  pretence  of  giv- 
ing instniction.  This  intelligence  raised  a 
storm  of  wrath  against  the  mission,  and  everr 
indignity  was  heaped  on  the  missionary,  A 
mob  assembled  ono  tore  down  the  chapel,  and 
Mr.  Shrewsbury's  life  being  in  danger,  he 
left  the  islaiid  and  went  to  St.  Tincent's. 

These  ontmges  led  to  a  censnre  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  lie  island  from  the  British  Honse 
of  Commons  ;  and  to  rcKevc  themselves  of  the 
odium,  94  of  the  principal  men  signed  a  de- 
claration, expressing  their  re^t  at  the  occur- 
rence, and  their  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  House.  But  when  another  missionary, 
Mr.  Raynor,  was  sent  to  the  island  in  1826, 
placards  were  posted  np  on  the  da;  of  bb  land- 
ing, calling  npon  the  mob  to  tar  and  feather 
him,  and  the  president  refused  him  a  license  to 
preach.  Yet,  afterwards,  he  proceeded  in  his 
work  without  molestation.  A  new  chapel  was 
erected,  the  prejodice  against  the  Methodists 
snl)uded,  and  a  prosperous  mission  was  estab- 
lished. 

Virgin  Idtmds.—la  January,  1789,  Dr. 
Coke,  with  other  brethroi,  visited  Tortola, 
and,  finding  a  prospect  of  nscfolneea,  Mr. 
Hammet  remtuned  and  soon  collected  a  large 
Bociety.    On  the  arrival  of  other  preachers, 


and  man]'  of  the  other  isleta  viiicb  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  that, vicinity,  and,  like 
eolitarf  rocks,  lift  Dp  tlieir  heads  abore  the 
.  waves.  I'o  several  of  these  thej  paid  frequent 
visits  ID  open  boata,  at  the  risk  of  health  and 
life,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  few  forg-otten 
fkmilies  who  inhabited  them.  The  goveroor 
of  the  island,  on  a  threateaed  invasioa  bv  the 
French,  solicited  the  anperiotendeDt  of  tlic 
missioD,  Mr.  Tomer,  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  aegro^,  aa  Le  was  anwilliDg  to 
trust  tfaem  nith  arms  uoder  the  command  of 
an;  person  of  leas  infioeDce.  As  there  was  do 
other  means  of  defending  the  island,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner cooBidered  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  the 
request  But,  happily,  the  FrencD  abandoned 
their  design  and  withdrew  their  Eqaadron. '  Id 


1  Tort«la,  by  a  mob,  by  which  he 
came  near  losing  hia  life,  in  revenge  for  an  al- 
leged publication  of  his  in  England,  respect- 
ing the  morals  of  the  people  of  the  islaoti 

Before  the  commeocement  of  this  mission, 
every  Bpecics  of  wickedness  prevailed  among 
the  negroes,  and  among  others,  a  lascivious 
dance,  called  utmun,  in  which  all  manner  of 
iniquity  was  practised,  and  a  pretended  inters 
coarse  was  carried  on  with  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted friends,  who  directed  them  to  seek  re- 
venge of  injuries  they  (the  spirits)  had  received 
during  life ;  and  the  scene  begun  in  mirth 
often  ended  in  blood.  Bnt,  since  the  Gospel 
entered,  these  anperatitious  practices  have 
been  abandoned.  The  church  in  Tortola,  in 
1B53,  numbered  1,604, 

Jamaica. — Dr.  Coke  risited  Jamwia  in 
1189,  and  was  received  with  such  extraordi- 
Dary  kindnc^  as  to  encourage  him  to  com- 
mraice  a  mission,  and,  soon  after,  Mr.  Hammet 
was  appointed  to  Kingston.  But  he  very 
soon  met  with  violent  opposition  and  abuse 
from  the  white  people ;  his  meetings  were  dis- 
turbed, and.  attempts  made  to  burn  and  te  tear 
down  his  chapel ;  and  when  he  sought  legal 
redress,  the  culprits  were  acquitted  against  thu 
clearest  testimony,  and  the  grand  jury  declared 
the  missiooaiics  and  their  chapels  to  be  nui- 
sances I  The  prejudice,  however,  after  a  time, 
subsided,  and  they  were  allowed  to  labor  in, 
peace  for  a  number  of  years.  Bat  the  atonn 
again  burst  forth,  and  ra^ed  with  greater  fiury 
than  before.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  in  1802,  passed  an  act  that  no  per- 
son, unless  duly  qualified  by  the  laws  of  that 
island  and  of  Ureat  Britain,  should  preach  or 
teach  in  meetings  of  negroee,  or  people  of  color, 
under  the  severest  penalties.  The  Methodist 
ministers,  being  regularly  licensed  in  England, 
did  not  consider  themselves  endangered  by  this 
arbitrary  law.  Mr.  Campbell  continued  to 
preach  as  nsoaJ  at  Kingston,  iind  met  with  no 
interroption ;  but,  on  preaching  at  Morant 
"      '  -    .       -^  ■  ■     On  his 


release,  he  obtained  license  at  Kli^ston,  bi^ 
on  retoming  to  Moran't  Bay,  he  was  agiiii 
peisecated,  and  believing  his  ssefoliUH  at  u 
end,  he  left  his  Sock  at  Kingston  in  chugB  of 
Mr.  Fish,  and  returned  to  Bogland.  But  fte 
king  of  England  refused  to  sanction  Oil  it- 
tolerant  law[  andaft^  two  y»»rB,thCTiwi 
permitted  to  rcsome  their  meetiogs.  But,  ii 
1807,the  Common  Council  of  Kii^stDB  ^anei 
a  law  of  similar  import,  bat  of  a  still  men 
stringent  ^uiracter,  which  forbade  DnlioeoMl 
preaching  or  exhorting,  and  all  meetii^ 
earlia-  than  six  in  the  morning,  or  later  tlai 
sunset  in  the  evening,  which  completely  rot  of 
the  slaves  from  pnblic  worship.  And,  dA 
long  after,  one  of  the  missionaries  was  xo- 
tonccd  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  beoange  t 
newly-arrived  miaaionary  had  sung  a  tuwHn 
in  meeting  I  The  L^istative  AasemblT,  in 
the  mean  time,  posed  an  act  equally  awi  ud 
intolerant,  by  which  a.  complete  st<^  wu  ftt 
to  the  labors  of  the  Hethodifts  in  Janutt. 

These  unrighteous  laws  coming  before  Ik 
home  government,  wero  immediately  nndi- 
atcd ;  and  the  king,  to  prevent  the  refwutin 
of  such  shameful  proceedings,  issued  a  goinil 
order  to  the  governors  of  the  West  liidiw 
commanding  them,  on  no  pretence  whstem, 
"~"  their  assent  to  any  law  relative  to  ffr 


)n   preaching  at   J 
and  imprisoned.    ' 


topve 


..„-jn,  until  they  had' first  transmitted  a  ■ 
of  the  bill  to  England,  and  received  therojil 
assent  This  greatly  enraged  the  AfEemHy, 
and  led  to  violent  proceedings,  in  conseqiieiw 
of  which,  the  governor  (Duke  of  Mancbslet) 
immediately  d^solved  tlie  assembly.  11  *» 
not,  however,  till  the  month  of  Decaabw, 
1815,  that  the  missioDaries  obtained  pQii» 
sion  toresume  their  public  labors.  Mr.  Joto 
Shipman  obtained  a  license,  and  immedittdy 
began  to  preach  again  in  Kingston,  after  tin 
chapel  had  been  abut,  with  one  short  istw™, 
for  more  than  eight  years,  Oiber  missioi^ 
obtained  dmiiar  licenses,  and,  having  di™l™ 
the  island  into  districts,  th^  proceeded  w 
their  labors  with  increaid  energy  and  »!■ 
They  now  received   more   invitalioM  "** 

Elanters  to  preach  on  their  estata  than  IJK? 
ad  ever  done  before.    Their  congr^»tioM 


In  1824,  the  spirit  of  opposition  again  b«*8 
oot,  in  consequence  of  the  House  of  CfflnoM' 
having  taken  some  incipient  steps  toww*  ■" 
extinction  of  slavery.  The  mi^isiwiw  •*>* 
accused  of  being  ageuta  of  the  African  Iwl*' 
tation,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  bitia'o 
their  characters  and  send  them  away  bwaiK 
island.  The  Assembly  again  passed  a  »»' 
which,  though  it  left  Boman  Cathol/c  wa 
Jewish  teachers  at  liberty,  cut  off  tie  Met»- 
dists  from  their  pnbUcdutiffl.  Ofider  tin  »«. 
one  Of  the  missionaries  was  imprisonedjMtt 
instigated  by  an  inflamraatoij  »enDOB  P^j™: 
by  the  reclOT  of  the  parish  against  the  ««w 
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dbte,  a  compno^  of  militia  attacked  Ote  resi- 
dence of  the  misaionariee,  and  left  serea  baits 
in  the  walls  of  the  bouse,  l^OQgfa  none  of  the 
iDinat<>s  were  injured. 

Two  others,  Messrs.  Whitehoosa  and  Orton, 
were  impriBoned  in  a  GIth;  cell,  at  Uontego 
Baj,  on  a  cbai^  of  preaching  withont  a 
license  for  that  parish ;  bat  on  bein^  brought 
before  tbe  chiel^jastice,  they  were  discharged, 
and  the  lieuteoaDt-goTernor,  Sir  Thomas 
Keane,  dismissed  trom  office  the  two  magis- 
trates who  had  committed  them.  Another 
slave  act  was  passed  by  the  Amembly  similar 
to  the  rejected  ones,  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor. Earl  Belmore,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
stractioDS  of  the  king  to  the  contrary;  bat  it 
VBs  promptly  disallowed  by  tbe  home  govero- 

Id  December,  1831,  an  inanrrection  broke 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  par- 
ish of  St  James's,  and  qnicklv  eiteoded  to 
Trelawoey,  Hanover,  Weetmoreland,  St  Eliz- 
abeth, and  partially  to  Maocheeter,  J'ort- 
land,  and  St  Thomas  in  the  east  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  beeo  the  design  of  the 
slaves  to  take  the  lives  of  the  white  people, 
their.object  being  simply  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom, wnich  they  erroDeonsly  supposed  had 
been  granted  by  tbe  kiog,  bat  was  withheld  by 
the  local  authorities.  A  violcot  outcry  was 
DOW  raised  against  all  missionaries,  particularly 
the  Baptists  and  Uethodists,  as  if  the^  had 
been  the  canse  of  it  Without  trial,  without 
evideuce,  they  were  proclaimed  guilty,  and  a 
violent  oatci7  was  raised  for  sammary  inea- 
gnrcs  to  be  taken  with  them.  Some  of  the 
misBOnaries  were  arrested,  .bat  as  nothiog 
could  bo  proved  against  them,  they  were  dis- 
charged. Immediately  after  the  suppre^oo 
of  the  insurrection,  associations  were  formed 
throughout  tbe  island,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  expel  from  the  country  all  ministers 
except  those  of  the  established  church.  Tbe 
proceedings  of  iJiese  associations  were  of  the 
most  violent  character.  A  mob  was  raised, 
the  chapel  of  St  Ann's  Bay  was  destroyed, 
and  the  missionaries  hung  in  effigy,  and  every 
indignity  offered  tiiem. 

During  these  persecutions,  the  societies  in 
varioos  places  were  left  without  pastoral  care, 
and  the  congregations  without  public  worship, 
the  misdonarics  not  being  allowed  to  exercise 
their  ministry.  Meanwhile,  Earl  Mnlgrave 
arrived  as  governor  of  the  island,  and  showed 
his  determination  to  maintain  the  ci  ' 

ligious  liberty,  and  to  protect  the  m 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
In  January,  1333,  13  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances,  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  itsued  in  Jamaica  for  putting 
down  the  lawless  colonial  church  anions,  an< 
maintaiuing  religions  toleration.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  circular,  reqoiring  the 
prompt  obedience  and  cooperation  of  the  ma- 
gistrates in  enforcing  it    It  was  now  decided 


England  were  applicable  to  Jamaica;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  and  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation, one  of  the  magistrates,  on  Mr. 
Greenwood's  applying  for  license  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  toleration  act,  behaved 
in  such  a  violent  manner  that  Mr.  O.  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  tbe  court,  to  save  him- 
self from  peraonai  injury.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  energetic  conrse  of  the  governor,  the 
missionaries  were,  afier  some  time,  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  labors  without  molestation. 
On  Friday,  the  1st  of  Aneust,  1B34,  slavery 
is  abolished  in  the  West  Indies,  in  conform- 
ity with  an  act  posed  the  preceding  year  by 
the  newly  reformed  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain—a  memorable  event,  mainly  broaght. 
about  by  missionary  labor  and  saDfering.  A 
fraphio  description  of  the  inaoguration  of 
:reedom  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Kingston 
is  given  by  Bev.  H.  Bleby,  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  it  at  length.  A  sermon 
was  preached  the  night  before,  by  the  mission- 
ary ;  after  which  the  whole  assembly  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  remained  on  their  knees  till  the 
town  clock  struck  the  hoar  of  midnight,  when 
thousands  of  voices  joined  in  the  shoat,  "Glory 
bt  to  God!  wefru!  tDefrKr  Free  scope  waa 
then  given  to 'Uie  general  outburst  of  joy ;  after 
which  a  liymn  of  praise  was  sun^,  a  prayer 
offered,  and  the  crowd  dismissed  with  tbe  ben- 
ediction. 

lipation  of  the  negroes  was  quick- 
ly very  important  changes.  The 
Sabbath  was  observed  with  hallowed  strict- 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  that  day  but 
decently-dressed  people  going  to  and  from 
their  places  of  worship ;  congr^ations  were 
incre^ed  and  multiplied ;  old  chapels  were  en- 
larged, and  new  ones  erected.  Education  was 
also  greatly  extended.  A  great  change  took 
place  also'in  the  public  opinion  of  Jamaica  as 
to  the  Methodist  missionaries.  J'ormerty  no 
names  were  too  vile,  no  treatment  too  bad  for 
them ;  even  their  chapels  were  abnt  ap  or 
razed  to  the  ground  as  public  nuisances.  Tet 
within  five  years  after  -the  late  insarreetioD, 
the  Honse  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  made  a 
grant  of  £500  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  Ma- 
thodist  chapel  in  Kingston ;  and  in  the  discos- 
sion  of  the  subject  the  highest  eulogiuma  were 
pronounced  on  the  nsefuluess  of  the  Wesleyon 
misionaries.  The  Common  Coancil  of  Kings- 
ton and  several  ot  the  parochial  vestries  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Assembly,  and  made 
grants  for  similar  purposes.  Tet,  though  at ' 
first  tbe  prospects  of  tbe  mission  seemed  to 
brighten,  after  a  few  years  they  gr^w  worse. 
Many  of  the  colored  people  purchased  small 
lots  of  land,  sometimea  in  the  mountains,  built 
cottages,  and  cultivated  the  ground  for  their 
living.  Many  left  their  old  homes  and  sought 
employment  elsewhere,  often  at  a  distance  from 
the  house  of  God.  Many  grew  worldly-mind- 
ed, made  money  tbe  great  object  of  their  par- 
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8Dit,  and  sought  for  happioeffi  in  eorthlj  thin^. 
Some  even  returned  to  tidr  vile  hit&thmtah 
practices,  which  it  was  hoped  tlie;  had  uttcrlj 
t'orgotlCD. 

Id  1853.  the  Dumber  of  chorcb  members  il 
coDuectioD  with  the  Jam^ca  miauon  was 
19,476 — a  coDsiderablo  decrease  from  former 
venrs ;  for  id  1844  they  amounted  fo  26,565. 
'rke  sUtioDS  of  the  missionaries  are  do  loDger 
confined  to  the  chief  town,  bot  are  to  be  foaad 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  conotr;  places. 

Bermtidai.—lu  1779,  Mr.  John  Stephe 
commenced  a  fiiiesioo  on  Somer's  Island  irhero 
he  had  to  eoconnler  the  prcjadices  of  the 
whites  aDd  the  heathenish  eoperstitioDs  of  the 
blacks ;  the  latter  of  vhom  he  found  under 
the  slavish  dominion  of  witchcraft,  as  it 
prevails  in  Africa,  and  for  a  description  of 
which,  and  the  boodage  nnder  whteh  its  vic- 
tims are  held,  the  reader  is  referred  to  (he 
article  on  WeUem  Africa.  It  appears  tbat  a 
particular  species  of  charm  called  Obi,  was 
made  and  sold  at  these  islands,  and  was  sup- 
posed by  the  negroes  to  have  great  power.  It 
was  (o  a  people  snnli  under  such  euperstitions 
that  Mr.  S.  came;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Gospel  began  to  exert  its  inflaence.  Yet 
this  was  no  sooner  manifested,  than  the  hos- 
tility of  the  whites  was  aroused.  Laws  were 
passed  eimilar  to  those  iu  Jamaica,  and  Mr. 
B.  was  imprisoned  sii  months  in  the  common 

i'ail,  by  which  his  health  was  so  impaired  that 
le  was  recalled,  and  the  island  was  left  without 
a  missionary  for  six  years.  In  April,  1808,  Mr. 
Joshua  Marsdeo  proceeded  from  New  Brans- 
wick  to  Bermuda,  Out  found  the  society  gatber- 
^  by  Mr.  S.  dispersed.  He  obtained  permission 
from  the  governor  to  preach,  but  he  met  with 
no  very  great  success.  In  1853,  the  Dumber  of 
church  members  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion in  this  island  amounted  to  445. 
.  Bahama  Islands.— In  October,  1800,  Mr. 
William  Turton  arrived  at  New  Providence, 
where  he  obtained  permission  to  preach;  and 
tijonph  a  law  had  pcevioualy  been  enacted, 
.  jrohibiting  the  instaictioo  of  tlie  slaves,  he 
was  attended  by  considerable  congregations, 
and  succeeded  in  raisiug  a  small  society. 
Other  missionaries  havig  aftwwarda  arrived, 
they  extended  their  labors  to  Eleutbero,  Har- 
bour Island,  Aboico,  aud  others  of  the  Baha- 
mas. On  some  of  these  their  prospects  were 
highly  encouraging ;  their  congregations  were 
large,  attentive,  and  respectable,  and  a  great 
reformation  followed  t^ieir  labors.  But  in 
1816,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  prohibiting, 
under  sevtre  penaJliea,  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship earlier  Uian  sunrise  and  later  than  sunset, 
thus  depriving  the  slaves  of  the  privilege  of 
attending.  Many  of  the  negroes  came  to  the 
missioDsrics  id  tears,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
their  religious  privileges.  It  was  tnilj  affect- 
ing on  tlie  Sabbath  morning  to  see  some  of 
the  oldest  menibei^  ascending  a  neighboring 


hill  to  see  whether  Uie  aan  was  risen,  teftn 
they  durst  begiD  to  siDg  ihi  praises  of  tbeir 
Creator.  After  a  few  yeai^  however,  tkb- 
gislatnie  retraced  its  steps,  and  repeakd  &t 
restrictions  which  it  had  laid  opon  the  pcv 
w^roes.  In  1853.  the  membere  of  die  Kfr 
tfaodist  Society  in  the  Bahama  Islands  mre  ■ 

follows  ■ 

New  Providence, 


Harbour  Island, 

Abaco  aDd  Andros  Island, 

Turk's  Island, 


378 


Total,  .    2gW 

Domingo. — Having  been  previooslj  in- 
formed by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  tiipoV 
lic  of  Haytli,  that  Protestant  mi«0DariC8  vinld 
not  only  be  tolerated  but  welcomed,  Mem- 
John  Brown  and  James  Catts  sailed  fnffl 
England  fw  Port-o,n-Prince,  in  Noventa, 
'  "■" "  They  soon  gathered  a  munaTBa  cm- 
itioD  at  the  cafiital,  and  in  tlie  cooili; 
nae  uniformly  treated  with  kindnes  wd 
respect  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  were  a- 
tremely  ignorant,  wicked,  and  snperatitioBii 
yet,  in  a  stiort  time  a  nnmber  of  them  sppeu- 
ed  to  be  impressed  with  divine  thio^  ul 
were  formed  into  a  society.  By  tie  goren- 
ment  they  were  treated  with  great  coodespfr 
sion  and  kindness.  Preeident  Bojw  «•» 
fesfed  the  greatest  readiness  to  encoorsge  mo 
promote  their  plans,  particularly  in  K^si  to 


education  of  youth.  Tet,  after  a  reaiJeM 
ibont  two  yeara  in  St.  Domingo,  tbtj  "« 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  island,  in  Mi» 
quence  of  the  tumnltnous  oppoationoftbep^ 
pulace.  Bnt  on  their  d^wirtnre,  Pr«dil«' 
Boyer  not  only  expressed  himself  highly  s^ 
fied  with  their  condnct,  but  transmitted  «  » 
nation  of  £500  to  the  society.  Tbe  wnstrt* 
tion  of  Hayti  rec(»nized  the  church  of  Swj 
as  the  religion  of  3ie  state,  bnt  lolefsted*! 
othera.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  ™- 
ther  the  principle  of  toleration  was  at  «D» 
deratood  ;  proctioally,  at  least,  the  Mrtlo^ 
eojoved  nothing  like  religions  freedom,  li* 
lall  GOcieW  that  the  mi^onarits  had  WW* 
were,  after  then;  departure,'  greatly  [W* 
coted  chiefly  through  the  jnflnence  of  us* 
tholic  priests  over  the  ignorant  pwplVJ 
which,  however,  they  were  too  mncb  («owW 
by  some  persons  of  high  rank.  Itej  "™ 
onlv  meet  by  stealth,  and  in  smsJ!  «iBi[i«n™i 
and  when  assembled  for  wonhip,  thej «« 
sometimes  asanlted  by  the  popntaw  ™ 
stoDca  and  other  misdles.  On  oM  owWM,  » 
number  of  them  were  seized  bj  the  P"'"*J'; 
carried  to  prison,  and-on  being  brougW  W«w 
the  chief  judge,  they  were  prohibited  bj  m 
in  the  name  of  the  piraident,  from  i"^-, 
gether.  "  No  one,"  said  he,  "  cm  "i™^^ 
from  worshiping  God  as  you  please;  ?"  '" 
every  one  abide  at  home;  fer  as  of!ffl» 
yon  are  (bund  assembled  yon  sbsU  «  f«"  "" 


prison  ;  aod  itjoa  nnhappilf  persist,  I  have  i 
ceived  orders  to  disperse  you  eveirwhere 
Several  wished  to  reply,  but  be  reftised  to  ho 
then,  saTing,  "It  is  Dot  from  me;  it  is  not 
my  (aalt ;  th(«e  are  orders  ^tcd  to  me. 
There  is  ressoa  to  apprehend  that  these  were 
the  orders  of  Freeideot  Bojer.  Tet  the  po 
people  contiDued  to  meet.  In  1834,  JohaTi 
oall  was  sent  to  Hajti ;  other  missionaries  f< 
loived.  and  settled  at  Port-an-Prince,  Cape 
Sajtieo  and  Samand.  Their  coDKre^tions 
irere  generally  small,  and  they  had  do  great 
eDcoorsgement  in  their  labors.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  numbers  saw  the  absnrd- 
ities  or  the  Bomish  church,  but  ignorance, 
saperstitioD,  and  vice  maintained  their  domio- 
ion  over  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
Notwithstanding  the  ansettled  state  of  aCTEdrs, 
arising  from  changes  in  the  government  and 
war  with  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration  has  mode 
markei]  progress.  In  1853,  the  nomber  or 
church  members  in  connexion  with  the  mir"~~ 
io  this  island  amoDDted  to  429- 

Ot/ier  missroni. — Besides  the  missions  already 
noticed,  the  Methodists  established  others  in 
St.  Christophers,  Nevis,  Oreoada,  St  Bartho- 
lomew, St  Thomas,  St  Martins,  Angnilla, 
MonUcrrat,  Tobago,  and  Honduras,  the  present 
state  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  tabulu  view. 

In  1853.  the  African,  Creole,  and  Asiatic 
chorch  members  in  connection  with  the  We* 
leyan  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to 
over  48,000  sools ;  and  other  genera!  results  of 
tbe  mission  will  be  seen  in  tha  tabnlar  view. 

Though  in  the  preceding  account  of  partii 
lar  miffiions  we  have  given  a  few  illustrations 
of  tbe  nature  and  difficulties  of  miasionary  labor 
in  the  West  Indies  in  the  days  of  slavery,  we 
shall  here  add,  in  conclusion,  a  remark  or  two 
of  genera!  application  to  the  whole  of  these  mis- 
Bions.     It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  ne- 

froes,  that  the  Lord's  day  was  assigned  them 
y  their  masters  to  cultivate  the  groands  al- 
lowed them  in  lien  of  provisions,  and  that  the 
regular  market  throughout  the  West  Indies 
was  on  that  sacred  day,  when  the  chief  towns 
exhibited  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  petty  com- 
merce. After  breakfast,  on  one  Sabbath,  a 
driver  or  overseer  accompanied  the  slaves  to 
the  n^[ro  fields,  where  tbey  spent  the  Sabbatii 
toiling  alt  day  nnder  a  bnming  sun.  On  the 
following  Lord's  day,  they  went  to  market  to 
sell  tbe  produce  of  their  gronnds  and  to  pur- 
chase snch  articles  as  th^  were  not  allowed  by 
their  masters,  and  they  closed  the  day  in  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  debaDcher;.  Such  was  a 
Sabbath  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Christian 
slaves  had  to  perform  the  same  work  as  the 
others,  unless,  as  in  some  cases,  their  masters 
allowed  them  the  Saturdays  for  that  purpose. 
They  went  to  market  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
thence  to  the  chapel.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  chapel  yard  covered  with  bas- 
kets, while  their  owners  were  attending  vor- 
19 
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ship.  The  missionariee  did  not,  however,  aa 
was  insinuated,  excite  complaint  among  the 
slaves  on  tlus  snbjecL  They  were  no  donbt 
^eved  at  the  proianaUon  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
flie  beneficial  Meets  of  their  labors  were  mate- 
rially counteracted  by  it ;  bat  they  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  tbe  circamstances  of  tho 
slaves,  seized  npon  the  broken  fragments  of 
their  time,  and  made  the  best  improvement  of 
'■■ —  they  were  able. 


There  was  in  general  no  sach  thing  as  nwp- 
ringe,  in  the  common  sense  of  tliewora,  amoiur 
tlie  slaves  in  Uie  Weat  Indies.    They  hetdaci 
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together  like  the  beasla  of  the  Beta,  withont 
•117  ceremoay.  Some  lived  together  many 
yean ;  others  booq  parted,  &nd  each  choee  a 
new  mate.  PromiacnoM  intercourse  was  com- 
mon, and  the  plaalere,  when  they  made  the 
attempt,  fonod  themselvee  ntterly  anable  to 
bre»k  iL  Marriage,  however,  waa  Qoiformly 
introdni^  by  the  Methodist  miasionariea  among 
the  converts ;  bnt  with  raepect  to  this  tbey  had 
many  difficnlties  to  eoconnter.  They  were  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  to  know  which  was  the  pro- 
per husband  or  wife.  A  female,  for  instance, 
visbed  to  become  a  member  of  the  'societj ; 
bat  Uie  man  with  whom  she  lived  was  not  the 
first  to  whom  she  had  been  nnited.  Sbe  had 
lived  with  many  others,  and  the  nerson  with 
whom  she  was  originally  connected  had  in  lilie 
manner  had  maoy  more  women  since  he  left 
her  ;  and  perhaps  was  liviog  at  that  time  with 
one  by  whom  he  had  children.  Sometimes  the 
missionaries  were  content  with  an  engagement 
on  thepart  oF  the  woman  that  she  would  abide 
with  the  man  with  whom  she  lived  when  she 
joined  the  society.  At  other  times,  the^  acted 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment  in  selectmg  the 
pecscm  whom  they  thotignt  most  proper. 

llioagh  we  have  given  several  instances  of 
the  hosulity  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  to  the  labors  of  the  Methodists,  it 
would  bo  an  act  of  great  injustice  both  to  the 
planters  and  to  the  missionaries,  did  we  neglect 
to  mention,  that  SQch  feelings  were  by  no  means 
nnivasal.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  there  were 
not  only  no  persecating  laws,  bat  they  were 
greatly  encouraged,  both  by  the  local  govern- 
ment and  by  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  Even 
in  those  islands  where  they  met  with  persecn- 
tiOD,  they  had  many  fiiends  among  the  plant- 
ers and  others  of  the  white  inhabitants.  Some 
bnilt  chapels  on  their  estates,  others  subscribed 
handsomely  to  their  erecUon  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  was  scarcely  a  place  of  worship 
of  an;?  size  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  island  did  not 
assist  by  their  contributions,  or  in  some  other 
form.  Subscriptions  of  £iO,  £20,  £50,  and 
jEIOO  for  such  purposes,  indicate  both  the  rank 
in  life,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  contributors. 
Even  in  Jamaica,  where  the  reputed  dark  and 
dangerous  fanaticism  of  the  Methodists  was 
detected  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  the 
most  liberal  assistance  was  afforded.  In  other 
islands,  planters,  merchantB,  members  of  colo- 
nial assemblies,  preeidenfs,  chief-judges,  gover- 
nore,  not  only  subscribed  to  the  erection  of 
chapels,  but  m  someg^nstaaces  paid  regular 
stipends  to  the  missionaries,  as  a  remnneraljon 
for  their  services  in  instructing  their  slaves. 
In  several  of  the  islands  indeed  the  propri.etors 
of  estates,  and  other  inhabitants,  were  so  fbdiy 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  misdonariea, 
and  BO  sensible  of  the  political  as  well  as  moiul 
and  religions  advantages  resulting  from  th^r 
labors,  that  they  defrayed  entirely  the  ra^inary 
expenses  of  the  mission.    Since  tlie  abolition 


of  akvery,  the  views  of  the  white  people  in  tke 
West  Indies  in  reference  to  the  Methodist  mi>- 
sionariea  have  been  greatly  changed  ;  and  it 
is  probably  now  matter  of  wonder  to  many, 
that  any  hostility  should  ever  have  been  man- 
fested  to  so  Eealoos,  laborions,  and  nsefol  a 
body  of  men. — Mamdai's  Miaionaru  Namtai; 
Broma's  History  of  Misshnt ;  imSaotCi  Ca^ 
■nary  of  Xtthaditm ,-  Ihaunn'i  Mtsskm  fo  Jo- 
maua ;  Memorials  <^  Mist.  Labor  m  W.  Bidim, 
by  MoisUr. — Rbv.  W.  Bctlsb. 

Amebicut  Hissiohut  AsboculTioii.— Ja- 
maica.— The  mission  to  Jam^ca  is  occi^Med 
mainly  with  lal>orin  behalf  of  the  emandjited 
colored  people  of  Jamaica.  It  was  commenced 
by  five  Congr^ntional  ministers,  who  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1839.  Thn 
went  to  Januuca  with  the  expectation  Of 
receiving  a  plain  support  from  the  eman- 
cipated people  themselvEs;  bnt  in  this  tbey 
were  disappointed,  and  as  there  was  then  no 
missionary  society  in  the  United  States  tint 
could  undertake  uie  sujipcwt  of  a  mi^on  thse, 
they  were  reduced  to  circnmstaaces  of  dtst«» 
iog  privation,  A  committee  was  formed  of 
gentlemen  residing  in  New  Tork  and  New 
England,  called  the  Wal  India  Maaonary  Com- 
mitttt,  who  received  and  forwarded  eontrifas- 
tjons  for  this  miswon,  but  without  nnd«laking 
its  support.  In  1847  the  mission  was  tra» 
ferred  to  the  American  Miffiionary  AsaociatSco, 
under  whose  care  it  remains.  In  1S43,  the 
missionaries  formed  a  Congrt^taooal  Associa- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  "  Jamaica  Coign- 
gational  Assodatioo ; "  and  the  mission  is  do* 
known  in  the  bland  as  the  "  American  Con- 
gregational  Mission." 
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ID  Uhi  condact  of  the  sdioola,  tho 
formed  a  rolnntsr;  school  usocUtlon  in  1852. 
Two  of  the  directors  of  ead)  school  are  diosec 
from  amODK  the  people  of  the  station,  and  as- 
Boeikled  wiUi  tlie  mienooaties  aod  teochera  ia 
the  geaeral  managemeiit  of  tite  school.  With 
the  resnlta  of  this  pUo,  after  two  years'  trial, 
'tbe  teacfaeis  are  wdl  pleased. — Bev.  G.  Wbip- 

TLB. 

Hob^TUK  JiissiOHB. — DaniA  W.  1.  hlanda. 
— The  first  Moravian  mia^onariea  to  the  West 
Indies,  were  Leonhard  Dober,  "  the  potter,"  and 
David  Nitachmaun  "  the  carpenter."  Their  at- 
tenticHt  was  first  directed  (o  this  field  bj  a  ne- 
gro, who  stated  that  he  had  a  sister  ia  the 
island  of  St  Thomas,  who,  with  many  of  her 
enslaved  companions,  desired  to  be  iostnicted 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  eaniestly  implored 
tbe  Ood  of  heaven  to  send  some  one  who  was 
capable  of  giviof?  tbem  religions  instruction. 
In  thehopeof  being  of  some  service  to  these  bo. 
nighted  pottle,  these  young  men,  laym^,  of 
the  occQpations  above  named,  set  ont  from 
Eermhat,  io  Denmark,  with  only  six  dollars 
each  in  his  pocket,  and  arrived  at  St  Thomas 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1732.  Tbe  next 
year  two  companies,  one  consiating  of  18  and 
the  other  of  11  persons,  sailed  from  Enropc, 
many  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  insalobrity 
of  tie  climate.  In  1736,  three  persons  were 
baptized.  In  1738  a  negro  named  Mingo  was 
baptised,  and  became  a  Eealous  aesiataot 
Throngh  hia  preaching  an  awakening  tooli 
place  over  the  whole  island.  Bnt  the  Ranters 
opposed  the  work,  and  persecuted  and  impris- 
ooed  the  missionaries.  ConntJQnxendorf,  how- 
ever, who  noexpectedly  arrived  in  the  islaod, 
procured  their  liberation.  In  1141, 90  persons 
were  baptized  at  a  plantation  called  New 
BerrnhHt  Frincees  plantation,  in  the  island 
of  St  Crois,  became  a  permanent  etatioD  in 
1751.  A  church  was  erected  in  Friedensthal, 
8t  Croix,  in  1755,  and  this  became  the  princi- 
pal statiou  in  the  Danish  islaods.  The  place 
was  destroyed  by  a  hnrricane  in  1772.  Bethany, 
in  the  island  of  St  Jan,  was  occupied  as  a  sta- 
tion in  1754  ;  and  in  1782,  Emmans,  in  the 
same  island,  became  a  statioD.  Friedensfield, 
in  St  Croix.became  a  minionary  setUement  in 
1805.  In  1632,  a  centenary  jubilee  was  held, 
and  the  imjMrtoDt  and  encouraging  fact 
reported,  that  daring  that  period  37,000  goals 
had  been  baptized  iatheDani^isIaQds.  The 
year  1848  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  i» 
Borrection  of  slaves  in  St  Oroix,  and  by  the 
eraaacipation  of  the  negroes  in  all  tlie  Danish 
isles. 

In  the  three  Danish  islands,  St  Thomas,  St 
Croix,  and  St  Jan,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  8  stations,  35  laboren,  9,398  convert^ 
of  whom  2,892  are  communicants. 

Jamaica.— Hha  Moravian  brethren  com- 
menced a  mission  in  this  island  in  1754, 
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year  the  Sabbalh  coogr^ation  numbered 
700  persons,  and  26  hod  been  baptized.  In 
1804,  fifty  years  &om  the  date  of  the  mission, 
the  brethren  observe:  "Though  we  cannot 
exnlt  in  an  abundant  in-gathering  of  loaU, 
which  these  fifty  years  have  produced,  or  even 
over  our  present  prospects,  yet  we  have  soft 
cient  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord  for  having 
preserved  a  seed  in  Jamuca.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  mission  to  the  present  tim^ 
938  n^roes  have  been  b^tized." 

lu  1824,  a  serious  insurrection  broke  oat  in 
the  island ;  and  in  1831,  another  still  more 
general  and  bloody.  To  this  lost  outbreak  the 
Saves  were  provoked,  say  the  missionaries 
"  by  inhuman  treatment,  instigated  also  by 
hearing  of  the  sympalhy  which  their  lot  had 
excited  in  England  and  its  parliament" 
Much  hatred  was  excited  against  the  missions, 
and  several  churches  of  differait  denominations 
were  broken  up.  lu  1834,  a  system  of  emao- 
cipation  was  commenced,  but  complete  liberty 
was  not  granted  tai  183a  "  From  that  time," 
suy  the  brethren,  "  our  mission  in  Jatsaicahas 
prospered  greatly.  Our  six  chnrches  were 
overcrowded.  At  the  chnrdi  in  Fairfield, 
which  contains  800  sittings,  above  2,000  per- 
sons sought  admittance.  It  was  thereforo  n» 
cesary  to  keep  two  meetings,  either  at  tiie 
same  time  or  in  succeasioo.  The  schools  were 
equally  over-crowded.  The  eoqU  under  our 
cure  numbered  8,000.  Kew  preaching  places 
were  established,  and  many  school-houses  were 
erected."  In  1842,  an  institution  for  training 
native  teachers  was  established.  Ia  1850,  the 
souls  under  the  care  of  the  mision  at  the  se- 
veral stations,  was  estimated  at  13,000.  23 
clemcatwy  schools  were  in  active  operation, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  missionaries. 
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sion,  representing  it  as  compri^ng  13  stations, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  islano,  eai^  station  cou- 
nting of  various  buildings — a  church,  a 
schooI-hoDBe,  and  a  dwelling-house,  with  out- 
ofBces.  With  each  station  a  coogregation  is 
connected,  living  within  a  circle,  the  diameter 
of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  about  20  mile& 
Besides  the  principal  stations,  there  are  17 
school-houses  and  oat  station  schools,  making 
the  number  of  churches  13,  and  of  schools  30. 
The  number  of  n^roes  in  counexioa  with 
these  cburclKS  amounted,  at  the  above  date,  to 
13,388,  yoong  aud  old.  Many  white  Cunilies 
also  regularly  attended  the  churches.  These 
slatementa  are  not  essentially  modified  by  any 
later  retarns. 

AtUigaa. — The  brethren's  missioa  was  oom- 
menwd  in  this  island  in  1756.  It  originated 
with  the  missioDaries  at  8L  Thomas,  and  the 
first  missionary  was  from  that  place.  Little 
interest  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  ne- 
groes, bowem,  till  1761,  when  a  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  in  the  town  of  St. 
John's,  and  a  place  of  fforebip  was  erected  fiv 
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the  Degroce.  In  1712,  a  r^gicnu  awakenii^ 
'  ^read  orer  the  iriand.  A.  desire  for  religions 
ioBtroctiOD-  wu  iDcreaaed  &mon^  the  atsves, 
and  ia  1715  the  atteadanta  on  pobiic  worship 
nnnibered  2,000,  and  from  10  to  20  were  bap- 
tized almost  erery  mouth.  The  «0Qvert8  were 
■abject  to  many  temptations  and  trooblea, 
snui  as  ftimine,  sicknees,  persecntion,  depreda- 
tions, Bod  the  excitements  cooseqaent  npon  the 
taking  of  the  island  bj  the  French;  yet  the 
>  cause  was  firm  and  progitesive,  so  that  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1783,  60  adnlta 
were  received  into  the  chorch  at  St  Jinn's, 
in  one  day,  and  in  a  year  700  were  added  Xo 
the  congregations.  The  miBstonarifia  preached 
on  difiereot  plantations,  and  one  native  assistr 
ant  boilt  a  house  of  worship  at  his 
pense,  to  seat  400  peieons.  Many  of  the 
plaotere  saw  that  the  effects  of  the  Ooepel 
npon  the  slaves  waa  highly  beDeficieJ,  and 
wneo  any  of  them  were  refractory,  they  sent 
them  to  the  mimionariea  for  reproof,  instead  of 
admin istering corporeal paniahment  Butothers 

were  decidedly  hostile,  and  wonld  pa 

■lavee  severely  for  attending  on  the 
grace.  One  o^ro  waa  compelled  to  give  his 
own  wife  fifty  lashes,  becaose  she  bad  sought 
tiie  protection  of  the  local  authorities.  At 
another  time,  an  aged  female  n^ro 
mercifully  whipped  and  put  in  irons,  from  ha- 
tred to  her  religion,  and  the  neit  day  she  was 
chained  to  two  negroes,  and  dragged  towards 
the  field  to  work,  bat  died  on  the  way.  Amidst 
these  pereecations  the  chnrch  in  Aotigne  re- 
sembled the  burning  bush.  In  spite  of  oppo- 
sition, the  word  of  the  Lord  conunned  to  ran 
and  be  glorihed,  and  the  two  congregations, 
in  1788,  numbered  more  than  6,000 ;  and  so 
many  new  doors  were  opened  for  preaching  the 
Oospel,  that  the  misaionariea  were  thankfn!  to 
find  useful  assistants  in  many  of  the  converts, 
who  visited  the  sick,  gave  advice,  and  minister- 
ed  in  many  ways,  thoogh  they  were  not  emplc^- 
ed  in  preaching. 

In  1796,  a  third  station  waa  formed ;  the 
names  ol'  the  three  stations  being  St.  Joho'e 
Grace  Uill,  and  Grace  Bay,  In  1810,  the; 
commenced  a  school  on  theLancasterian  plaq^ 
at  St.  John's,  with  80  scholars,  which  soon  in- 
creased to  700,  who  made  aorprising  progrees 
in  learning.  In  1812,  owing  to  the  diynesa  of 
the  aeason  and  the  war  with  America,  provi- 
sions Itecame  dear  and  scarce,  and  famine  and 
disease  prevailed,  which  carried  off  more  than 
200  of  the  congregation  at  St.  John's.  In  1817, 
the  brethren  commenced  a  fonrth  station,  at  a 
place  called  Newfleld,  for  which  the  colonial 

Eovernment  presented  them  with  ten  acres  of 
ind,  £1,000  towards  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  an  anuuol  ^rant  of  £300  for  their  support. 
Two  other  stationa  were  added,  Cedar  Hall, 
and  Mount  Joy,  and  large  congregations  were 
collected.  In  1823,  they  celebrated  the  50th 
anqivcraary  of  the  opening  of  the  chnrch  at 
St  John's,  when  it  appeared  that  there  had 


been  baptiied  and  receired  into  tlte  chardi  in 
that  time,  16,099  negroes,  yoaog  »iid  old. 
Among  a  people  so  ignorant  and  oppremed, 
however,  some  allowance  mnst   be  made  to 

Antigua  was  strengthened  by  fbe  airiral  of 
several  brethren  from  Europe.  The  Dunbcr 
of  slaves  receiving  instmction  at  this  period,' 
waa  14,823.  Bible  and  missionary  socioiGt 
were  formed  among  the  nt^roes  in  1832 ;  and 
in  1834,  unconditional  emancipatioa  waa  pro- 
claimed in  the  island,  the  negroes  being  consder- 
ed  anfficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence to  render  such  a  measure  sajfb  and  pro- 
per. In  1838,  Lebanon,  the  sixth  station,  wi* 
Ik^uq,  and  1839,  OraeeMd  was  commenced 
in  the  north.  A  training  school  was  e^ieaed 
at  Oedar  Hall,  in  1847,  but  the  baildinga  wa« 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  the  next  year.  Thc^ 
have  been  reboiit,  and  the  institatioo  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  are  not  so  mai^ 
uader  the  instmction  of  the  misxioDaTies  in 
Antigna  at  the  present  time  as  tiiere  were  a 
few  years  ago,  owing  chiefly,  as  ia  snpposed, 
to  the  increase  of  churches  of  other  denoBo- 
nations ;  atill  the  number  as  last  reporlM^ 
amounted  to  about  8,000. 

St.  KiU't.~A  miaaion  waa  begwi  in  thit 
ialand  in  1777,  at  Basseterre.  In  a  year  or 
two  a  general  inl^^st  waa  awakened  among 
the  negroes,  which  continued,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions,  so  that  in  1790  the  Goqid  wai 
preached  on  upwards  of  50  plantatiraia.  In 
1800  the  number  of  converts  was  estimated  at 
about  2,000.  A  second  atation,  Betheada,  vai 
fbrmed  in  1820 ,'  and  in  1832  a  third  was  be- 
gan at  Bethel.  From  thia  time  the  activiiy  of 
other  missionary  societies  increased,  and  many 
who  had  attended  the  Moravian  meeongs  fefi 
ofl",  and  joined  congr^ationa  nearer  and  mere 
invenient  Estridge,  a  fonrth  station,  was 
immenced  in  1845. 

Borftoffoe).— The  Brethren  entoed  upon  a 
ission  in  this  ialand  in  1765.  The  firat  coo- 
:rt  waa  baptized  in  1768 ;  but  there  h^  been 
>  soch  general  desire  for  the  word  of  God  m 
many  of  the  other  West  India  itdonds.  Twe 
stations  were  established,  one  at  Sharoi^  in 
1794,  and  one  at  Monnt  Tabor,  in  1826.    Ia 

1831,  both  these  stations  were  destroyed  hy  a 
hurricane,  and  npwarda  of  4,000  sonla  perished 
in  the  ialand.    These  stations  wa«  rebuilt  is 

1832,  when  the  congr^atiooa  numt)ered  about 
1100.  A  congregation  was  established  at 
Bridgetown  in  1836,  and  another  at  Oiiftoa 
Hill,  in  1841,  making  four  stations,  which  are 
still  occupied  witb  a  good  decree  of  success. 

Tobago. — The  Moravians  have  had  a  missioii 
this  island  since  1787.  At  several  diSoent 
times  it  has  been  suspended,  but  reaomed  again, 
and  it  still  exists,  as  one  of  the  many  proo^  of 
the  blessing  of  God  on  missionary  perseverance. 
There  are  two  stations,  Montgomery  and 
Moriah. 
Dutch  Guiana.— Into  thia  fidd  two  of  the 


Q  entered  in  1733.  One  of  th«r  lead- 
ing objects  was  to  canr  the  Ooepel  to  the 
AraiTiicks,  a  wunerom  Indian  tribe  in  that 
port  of  Soriaam  called  Rio  de  Berbice.  Their 
first  station  was  at  PilTerhnt,  od  the  river 
"Wiro'nje,  a  tribntary  of  uie  Berbice.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  mission  was  favored  with 
the  presence  and  labors  of  Theophilos  Solomon 
Schnmann,  called  "  the  gifted  apostle  of  the 
Aravacka."  B^  bis  great  taleats  and  "wod- 
derfiil  combination  of  wisdom  and  firmness," 
he  vas  eoabled,  under  God,  to  trinmpb  over 
the  opposition  of  the  whites,  and  300  converts 
crowned  his  labors.  But  in  1157  diScnlties 
of  ever;  description,  among  which  were  fam- 
ine and  epidemics,  thickened  around,  and 
almost  dispersed  this  little  flock.  Bj  removals 
they  songbt  a  more  peaceful  abode,  and  mnch 
might  be  related  of  tbe  heroic  perseverance  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  in  these  primeval  for- 
ests. In  17G0  Schnmann  was  called  from  bis 
labors  on  earth.  Tbe  work  was  continned  b^ 
other  missionaries,  though  amid  appalling  diffi- 
culties and  discouragemeats.  Station  afier 
station  was  invaded  and  bnrnt  bj  the  Bush 
N^Toes,  and  the  converts  dispersed,  and  Gnall;, 
in  ia^B,  the  mission  among  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians,  after  existing  70  years,  was  brought 
to  a  close. 
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Brethren  penetrated  in  176a.  One  of  tbem 
died  in  two  months,  the  other  labored  12  ;ean, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  few  souls  lo 
accept  the  Gcepel  invitation.  New  Bambey, 
a  station  some  miles  lower  down  the  river,  waa 
eetablished  in  1785,  for  a  company  of  20  ne- 
groes. Considerable  desire  was  manifested  for 
several  years  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  but  sickness  and  death  among 
tbe  misionaries  proved  a  great  hindrance  to 
their  labors.  In  1813  the  cbngregation  in  New  , 
Btunbey  numbered  50,  but  there  was  little  vi- 
tality among  them,  and  the  field  was  relinqnisb- 
ed  ;  it  was  afterwards  resnmed,  but  owing  to 
the  death  of  missionaries,  was  given  np  again 
1848. 

Bkousk  Gbheral    BAPTisra. — Jamaiea, — 
lie  Baptists  entered  npon  their  mission  in  Ja- 
aica  in  1814.    The  £rst  station  was  at  Fal- 
mouth, where  a  school  was  opened,  and  preach- 
ing commenced  on  tbe  Sabbath,  attended  by 
both  negroes  and  white  people.    Two  more  mia- 
sionaries  arrived  the  next  year,  and  settled  at 
Kingston.     Encoar^ed  by  early  indications  of 
succesB,  the  society  pressed  forward  its  work,  in- 
creasing the  munber  of  laborers  and  forming 
stations,  till,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
missionaries  in  Falmouth,  in  April,  1831,  the 
foliowuig  tabular  statement  was  presented  : 


as  head-qoarlers.  The  missionoriee  went  oat 
with  licenses  for  several  trades,  by  which  they 
supported  themselves.  The  first  convert  in 
Parimaribo  was  baptized  in  1776,  and  the  first 
church  was  erected  in  1778.  From  1799 
1816  the  colony  was  a  scene  of  freqnent  wi 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  but  the 
mission  was  at  no  time  entirely  interrupted. 
In  1821  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  was 
translated  into  Negro-English,  and  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  those  who  were  able  to  read.  In 
1828  the  brethren  opened  a  new  church  in  Pari- 
maribo, witbacoDgregationof2,260.  Themost 
respected  inhabitants  formed  a  society,  which 
still  renders  valuable  assistance  to  the  mission. 
In  1830  Berg  en  Ual,on  the  Sorinam,  90  miles 
from  Parimaribo,  was  opened  as  a  preaching 
place.  Dnring  this  year  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  printed  lie  Negro-Ecglieh  New 
Testament  fur  uie Surinam misaon.  Ithadpre- 
TioDsly  existed  only  in  manuscript  Several 
new  stations  have  been  formed,  but  the  lar^t 
and  moet  important  is  still  at  Parimaribo, 
where  the  congregation,  in  1850,  numbered 
5,500  souls.  The  other  ncsroes  under  the  care 
of  the  mission  are  scattered  over  several  hnn- 
died  plantations.  Tbe  Brethren  have  also  a 
mission  among  the  Bush,  or  Free  Negroes,  on 
the  upper  Surinam,  a  country  which  con  be 
reached  only  by  dangerous  voyagefl  in  small 
canoes  np  the  RtreaniE,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  rendered  extremely  perilous  by  cataracta 
The  heat  is  extreme,  and  tbe  climate  tatal  to 
most  Europeans.    Into  tiiis  region  two  of  the 
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The  misdon  continned  to  prosper,  and  the 
churohM  had  at  no  time  been  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  when  the  act  of  emancipation  was 
carried  into  effect,  in  1838.  Yet,  those  who 
were  unfriendly  to  this  act,  and  wished  to 
make  its  resnlta  appear  to  the  worst  advan- 
tage, rwsed  nnmeroos  reports  i^iunst  the  mifr 
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uoDuies,  Bod  BODght  in  ereiy  way  to  embar- 
rass tiieir  oper&tiom.  This  led  Sir  Lionel 
Smith  to  make  some  explicit  Bt&lemenfe  in 
their  defence.  In  reply  \o  an  addras  from 
the  BaptiBt  brethren,  he  said,  "  On  my  aasam- 
ing  the  govermoent  of  thia  coloiw,  I  atrongly 
espreesed  mj  reliance  on  the  wnole  body  of 
miasioQaries,  10  their  high  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  in  their  loyal  principles.  Too  more  than 
realized  all  tiie  benefits  I  expected  from  yoor 
■  ministry,  by  raising  the  negroes  from  the  men- 
tal degradation  of  slavery  to  the  cheering  obli- 
gations of  Christian!^,  and  they  were  thns 
&aght  that  patient  endarance  of  evil,  which 
bas  eo  materially  contributed  to  the  general 
fe^nquillity.  Even  nith  the  aid  of  a  vicious 
and  well  paid  press,  both  in  England  and 
Jamaica,  the  enemiea  of  yonr  religion  have 
never  dared  go  to  the  proof  of  their  audacious 
Bccnsationa  against  you."  After  alluding  to 
the  peacefal  working  of  emancipation,  and  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  had  predicted 
Tiolence  and  blood,  the  governor  added,  "  The 
admirable  conduct  of  the  peasantry  in  ench  a 
crisis,  has  constituted  a  proud  triumph  to  the 
cause  of  religion ;  and  those  who  contributed 
to  enlighten  them  in  their  moral  duties,  tbrongh 
persecutions,  insults,  and  dangers,  have  deserved 
the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  good  and  the  jnst 
ID  all  Christian  countries."  This  was  sud 
after  one  year  of  freedom  had  passed  away. 
The  returns  made  IVom  the  respective  mission 
churches  in  1839,  evinced  that  the  work  of 
Ood  continued  to  advance  in  an  encouraging 
d^rree.  A  nett  increase  of  2,611  membera 
had  taken  place  daring  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  whole  number  of  members  was  21,337. 
There  were  also  over  20/100  inqoirers.  A 
lai^  increase  was  reported  in  the  number  of 
rapib  receiving  instmction  in  the  schools. 
The  day-schools  contained  6,413,  the  evening- 
BChooIs  577,  and  10,111  were  taoght  on  the 
Sabbath,  making  a  total  of  16J.1T  scholais. 
As  a  farther  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  those 
habits  and  feelings  which  are  the  beet  socnrity 
for  the  social  welbre  of  a  commonit^,  the  mis- 
sionaries bad  solemnized  1,942  marriages  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  1841,  the  nnmber  of  church 
membera  had  increased  to  27,706.  At  the 
association  of  the  BaplJsC  mission  charch<«, 
held  in  Kingston,  Jannary,  1842,  the  mioist^e 
unanimously  resolved,  as  an  appropriate  com- 
memoration at  once  of  the  day  of  freedom  and 
the  jubilee  of  the  mission,  to  detach  themselvee 
fi^m  the  funds  of  the  parent  society  after  the 
first  of  August  ensoing.  From  this  period,  the 
churches  in  Jamaica,  although  continned  with 
DO  less  efBcieccy  than  before,  are  not  formally 
reported  as  mission  churches. 

Bahamat. — A  misdon  to  the  Bahama  Islands 
was  commenixd  by  the  General  Baptists  in 
1834.  The  mis^onaries  established  themselves 
at  New  Providence,  and  in  two  years  theyhad 
extended  their  labora  to  Androe  Island,  Eleu- 
thera,  Exnma,  Bum  Key,  Crooked  IsUnd,  For- 


taoe's  Island,  and  T^k's  Islanil     Connected 

witii  the  churches  at  these  places  there  were 
490  membeia,  217  haTJng  been  added  dantig 
the  preceding  year.  This  Geld  has  been  sleafly 
and  perseveringly  cnltivated,  and  bas  yielded 
much  precions  n^t  In  1650,  Mr.  Lituewood 
wrote,  "We  have  six  native  agents,  asbted 
by  their  wives,  exclusive  of  140  SabbaUwchool 
teachers.  Their  work  is  divided  between  49 
churches,  1,475  members,  3,045  attaidanb  oa 
public  worship,  and  1^26  scholars,  the  frail  of 
whose  labors  is  evidenced  in  the  steady  accea- 
sion  to  our  ehurcbcs,  and  in  the  increaaed 
knowledge  and  piety  of  the  people."  Mr.  lit- 
']ewood,  speaking  of  his  field  of  labor,  sayi : 
Imagine  an  expanse  of  water  spread  ont  m. 
fore  you  some  500  miles,  studded  with  sea-girt 
isles,  varying  from  100  piles  by  40,  to  baie 
rocks  of  100  yards  in  circumference.  Amiifa 
these  islands  I  am  continnalty  navigatii^, 
where  the  ocean  is  frequently  as  smooth  as  a 
)r,  or  as  often  lashed  into  a  foam  by  the 
est"    The  members  of  these  churches  are 
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TTiJudad.—Ia  1842  the  attention  of 
cicty  was  directed  to  this  island,  only 
one-tenth    of  whose  80,000  iuhabitActa  are 
white  people.    Mj.  Coweo,  the  first  mLssioo. 
ary,  described  the  people  as  in  an  awful  state 
of  destitution   ana  spiritual  ^orance,  i 


Secrelaiy  of  the  So<ne^  visited  Triotdad,  at 
which  time  the  number  of  evangelical  mink, 
ters  on  the  island  was  eight,  and  the  attend- 
ance upon  day-schools  about  one  in  twenty. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  were  Bomm 
Catholics ;  and,  by  popery  and  slavery  eran- 
bined,  the  energy  of  tne  people  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Sua'  features  of  Uie  n^ro 
character  nearly  obliterated.  The  Secretary 
says, "  Wa  have  two  groups  of  statiooa  in 
Trinidad,  one  of  which  is  in  and  aronnd  ibe 
port  of  Spain,  the  other  about  20  miles  to  the 
south,  in  and  aronnd  the  Savanna  Grande. 
Since  1843  two  small  chapels  of  wood  hav« 
been  built  near  the  port  of  Spain,  in  one  ot 
which  a  school  of  90  scholars  is  taught  An- 
other chapel  has  been  built  aboat  three  miks 
distant,  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
siderable population.  About  20  miles  north 
of  the  port  of  Spain,  Mr.  Cowen  has  three  sta- 
tions, where  ho  labors  vrith  much  self-deniaL" 
In  1850  the  missionary  wrote  with  expreesiCHia 
of  grief:  "What  with  rum-drinking,  saperBti- 


tion,  and  something  like  pagaoia 

of  die  Lord  Jesus  makes  Tittle  prograa  i 

Trinidad."    He  added,  however,  that  iocreai 


ed  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  c' ,. 

education ;  that  thousands  of  religioos  (nets 
were  in  circulation,  and  that  donng  the  pre- 
ceding ^ear  more  than  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  had  been  distributed,  "nie 
nomber  of  commnnicaiits,  as  last  rqwrted,  wh 


80  ;  schools,  8  ;  te&chers,  12 ;  scholan,  181 ; 
all  noder  the  saperinteiideDce  of  one  mis- 
sionary. 

Honduras.— Tiiii  island  has  been  the  scene 
of  missionary  operetioos  by  the  English  Bap- 
tuts  since  1822 ;  bat  their  labors  bave  been 
quite  restricted,  and  no  tcij  fall  reports  of  a 
recent  date  have  been  receiyed.  The  largeat 
namber  of  commanicunts  reported  at  any  one 
time  was  132 ;  schools,  9 ;  scholara,  227. 

CnnRCB  MtsaioMARi  Socibty. — This  Soci- 
ety commenced  a  misaion  in  the  island  of  An- 
tigna  in  1815,  another  in  Jamaica  in  1826, 
and  one  in  Trinidad  in  183G.  I^ter  still,  a 
good  vork  has  been  begnn  and  carried  nn  in 
British  Guiana.  Id  Jamaica,  as  last  reported, 
the  Society  had  five  stations,  viz.,  Siloah, 
Prattville,  Chichester,  Enral  Hill,  and  Church 
Hill.  At  Siloah  the  hooM  of  worship,  which 
was  adapted  to  seat  850  persons,  was  crowded 
with  a  congregation  of  about  1,000.  The 
GOmmnaicaDls  numbered  312,  and  there  were 
114  candidates.  In  t«-o  schools  there  were 
218  scholars.  The  FrBttrille  station  had  279 
conmnnicants  ;  one  dav^cbool,  with  138  chil- 
dren, and  one  Sanday-siiool,  with  230  scholara. 
At  Chichester  there  was  a  congreKation  of 
450,  of  whom  105  were  chnrch-memoers,  and 
3d  candidates.  Of  the  other  two  stations  no 
definite  account  is  given.  Little,  if  anything, 
b  at  present  done  by  the  Society  in  Antigua 
and  Trinidad.  In  British  Gniana  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  schools,  and  thongh 
the  number  of  scholars  is  not  large,  their  pro- 
ficiency is  remarkable.  The  highest  cUss 
read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  stndy 
general  and  church  history,  and  geography, 
besides  learning  hymns,  catechism,  and  por- 
tions of  Scripture. 

SOCTOTY     FOB    THB     FrOPAOATION     OF     THB 

GosFEi. — This  Society  has  jnissions  in  Barba- 
does,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  British  Guiana. 
In  Barbadoes  they  commenced  operations  as 
early  as  1818,  and  they  have  now  eight  or 
Dine  stations,  and  as  many  mieeionarics.  Cod- 
rington  Collie,  an  important  institntion  of 
this  Society,  has  been  in  operation  since  1829, 
and  has  aopplied  the  West  Indian  Church  with 
upwards  or  sixty  clergymea  In  Grenada  the 
Society  has  bnt  one  missionary ;  also  one  in 
Tobago.  In  Esseqnibo,  Pomeroon,  and  De- 
marara,  belonging  to  British  QniaDa,  there  are 

LoKDoN  MiBsioNABT  SociBTT. — Hie  Iiondon 
Mimionary  Society  commenced  a  mission  in 
Jamaica  in  1834 ;  and  at  later  periods  it  has 
esitablished  missions  in  Demerara  and  Berbice. 
The  latest  reports  received  are  to  1851,  when 
the  Society  had  in  Jamaica  12  chapels  or  sta- 
tions, 8  missionaries,  and  over  800  commn- 
nicants.  In  Demarara  there  were  7  chapels, 
5  missionaries,  4  teachers,  1,000  commnDicants, 
and  550scholarB.  In  all.  19  missionaries,  4,000 
communicants,  and  3,000  scholars. 

United  Scotch  Prisbttsbuk  Cbdbcb. — 
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This  Church  has  taken  cha^  of  the  statiou 
till  lately  mainlined  by  the  Scottish  His^oo- 
ary  Society.  They  are  in  Jamaica  and  at  the 
following  places,  viz.,  Hampden,  Lncca,  P«t 
Maria,  Cornwall,  Carron  Hall,  Green  Island, 
Brownsville,  and  Rose  Hill.  Their  statistica 
are  not  given. — Bev.  E.  D.  Moobe. 

Bai>tibt  Fkeb  Mission  Societt. — This  So- 
ciety, which  is  organized  on  anti-slaveryjHin- 
ciples,  and  has  its  seat  of  operations  inlmca, 
S.  Y.,  has  bad  a  mission  for  a  number  of  yean 
in  snccessfnl  operation  in  Hayti.;  with  1  mis-' 
sionary,  3  female  assistants,  1  native  pastor, 
and  4  native  teachers. 

aBNBajiL  TABULUt  VIEW. 
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WE3LETAN   MIB8I0NART    SOOIE- 

TY. — Methodism  has  often  been  i-omplimented 
as  heing  "  essentially  misdonary  in  its  charac- 
ter." This  is  true  in  a  higher  sense  than  is 
generally  understood.  Indeed,  the  very  origin 
of  the  system  can  be  traced  to  a  high  and 
devoted  missionary  spirit  The  founder  of 
Methodism  was  a  missionary  before  he  was 
an  evangelical  Methodist,  having  gone  forth  in 
1735  in  the  service  of  the  Sociat/for  Propo- 
sing the  Gospd  m  Foreign  Parti,  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  North  American  Indians.  His 
Bubaeqneot  conversion  to  God  was  accom- 
plished through  the  bonwed  instrameDtali^ 
of  a  Moravian  missionary,  Peter  JBohler,  then 
on  his  way  to  his  field  of  labor  among  tbe 
heathen.  And  almost  prophetic-  were  tbe 
words  of  Wesley,  when  parted  from  this  de- 
voted misBJonary,  who  had  been  to  him  « 
bther  in  the  Gospel :  "  0  what  a  work  halh 
God  begun  nnce  his  commg  into  England! 
Sach  an  one  as  shall  never  come  to  an  end  till 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away."  For  over  fifty-two 

rra  from  that  time  as  an  itinerant  pr(»cher 
nobly  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  chosen 
motto :  "  The  World  is  my  Parish."  During 
this  period,  such  "  full  proof  of  his  minisliy 
did  ne  make,  that  he  generally  delivered  two, 
and  frecraently,  three  or  four  sermons  every 
day ;  and  traveled  about  4,500  miles  every 
year,  chiefly  on  horseback.  And  so  wonder> 
folly  did  dod  omi  his  great  mismonary  plana. 
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and  eftbrte,  that,  at  bis  death,  the  work  had 
roread  throagh  all  parla  of  Qreat  Britaan  aod 
Irelaod  (where  toera  were  300  itjneraots, 
l/)00  local  preache:^,  and  60,000  metnben,  id 
tiie  societies,}  aod  also  into  (he  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
throngh  the  United  SUtes,  the  West  Indies, 
OttnaoB,  and  Newfonndland. 

We  might  almost  aa;  that  Hr.  Weeley'i 
misBiooar?  roirit  was  hereditary.  Hib  father, 
Bev.  Samoet  Weslej,  felt  deeply  for  the  hea- 
then, aod  abpat  the  b^ioning  of  the  eight- 
eenth centory  we  find  bim  in  correspondence 
with  one  of  the  English  prelates,  projectiDg  a 
miaaioD  to  Hindoetan  ou  a  magoificeat  scale, 
and  even  oflering  himself  to  take  a  part  in  it 
as  a  missionarj.  Mrs.  Suaaanah  Wesley,  also, 
the  gifted  mother  of  Joba  Wesley,  shared  the 
miesionary  ardor  of  her  husband.  Doring  Mr. 
Wesley's  absence  in  London,  attending  the 
GoDvocaUon,  she  read  the  joarnaU  of  the  mia- 
sionories  sent  out  by  the  Danish  Society  to 
Tranquebar ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  eCfect 
produced  npon  her  mind,  that  she  gave  herself 
anew  in  covenant  to  God,  and  resolved,  ia  fu- 
ture to  be  more  devoted  to  his  seryice.  She 
began  to  labor  systematically  with  her  child- 
ren, and  then  with  her  hnabaud'B  parishioners, 
•asemblin^  them  together  on  the  Sabbath  eve- 
nings, danng  the  long  months  of  her  husband's 
absence,  and  girioj;  them  religioos  instroction  ; 
and  pleading,  in  justification  of  this  unusual 
step  for  her  as  a  woman,  the  eiample  of  the 
Tranquebar  missionaries.  Much  f 
accomplished  bv  her  efforts,  and  sh 
her  children  wiu  her  own  spirit ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  Ken  in  the  light  of  eternity,  that  the 
missionary  ardor  of  the  followers  of  Wesley 
owee  mnoi  to  the  mother  of  the  founder  of 
Helhodiam. 

The  Contingent  Fund,  ingtilntod  by  Mr. 
John  Weslej  as  early  as  1756,  was  designed  t7 
him  to  be  the  means  of  sustainini;  the  home 
mimiona  of  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  But  the  work  soon  b^an  to  spread 
beyond  the  ability  of  a  home  mission  agency 
to  manage.  One  step  after  another  led  the 
Methodists  onward  nntil  they  reached  the  pap 
gan  world  ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
a  foreign  missionary  orgauizatjon  was  needed 
to  take  charge  of  the  spreading  work  of  God. 

The  first  mission  beyond  the  limila  of  Great 
Britain,  undertaken  by  the  early  Methodists, 
was  that  to  the  Korth  American  colonies.  In 
the  minnles  for  1769,  we  find  Mr.  Wesley  ask- 
ing in  the  Conference,  "  Who  are  willing  to 
go  to  America  as  missionaries  ?"  Two  breth- 
ren immediately  rose  and  offered  themselves, 
Bichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor.  Bnt 
there  was  no  foreign  missionary  fund ;  and  Ur. 
Wesley  proposed  that  they  shonld  take  up  a 
collection  among  themselves,  and  £^0  were 
coQtribated  on  the  spot  This  was  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  eollection  ever  made ; 
and  as  the  whole  number  of  preachers  at  that 


time  was  bat  110,  and  oaly  aboat  half  of  tbae 
nsnally  attended  Conference,  this  collectioo 
wonld  probably  average  nearly  $7  each  &ot» 
this  company  of  poor  itinerants.  Of  tiiis  sum 
£20  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  passage  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  remainder  was  givsi 
them  to  a«ist  in  the  erection  of  the  first  Me- 
thodist meeting-bouse  in  America.  Otber  mia- 
sionaries  were  sent  out  aftCTwards,  but  in  a 
short  time  this  portion  of  the  work  assumed 
the  independent  position  of  the  Methodist  B. 
Church ;  and  being  able  to  j^ovide  (or  bO" 
own  necessities,  c^sed  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
mission  of  the  parent  community. 

Bat  the  missionary  spirit  which  Mr.  Wesl^ 
had  evoked,  soon  calleo  into  existence  opei^ 
tions  too  extensive  for  the  sapcriutcndence  of 
one  man,  even  of  Mr.  Wesley'^  versatile  pow- 
ers ;  and  in  this  emereen^,  God  sent  to  his 
aid  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  llie  friendship  betweeo 
these  men  began  Aug.  13,  1T7G;  and  afur 
traveling  through  the  home  work  of  Metho- 
dism, and  visiting  America  to  oi^nize  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  in  17S4,  Dr.  C, 
became  General  Superintendent  of  Methodist 
missions.  He  traveled  extensively  through 
Great  Britain,  making  collections  for  their 
support,  soliciting  subscriptions  from  wealthy 
iadividaals,  wherever  he  conld  gain  access,  and 
selecting  saitabte  men  for  the  work.  He  also 
maintained  a  rcgolar  correspondence  with  the 
missionaries.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  WesIeT's 
death,  in  1791,  to  the  year  1811,  under  his 
active  and  vigilant  superintendence,  tiie  mia- 
sionaries  among  the  Africans  iu  the  West  In- 
dies, and  those  in  British  North  America, 
were  increased  from  21  to  43,  besides  II  on- 
ployed  in  the  Irish  mieeion  among  the  n^leet- 
ed  papists ;  and  the  members  in  socie^  in 
these  foreign  stations  were  increased  from 
6,525  to  13,382.  Aiter  the  Conference  of 
1786,  Dr.  Coke  Bailed  in  company  with  three 
brethren  for  Halifax ;  bat  Providence  drove 
the  vessel  to  Antigua.  He  distributed  the 
missionaries  among  the  islands,  and  thus  b^aa 
the  Wesleyan  missions  to  the  West  Intfies. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  spent  the  next 
18  months  in  visiting  the  principal  towns, 
i^ging  for  the  missiona  with  nnal^ted  zeal ; 
ana  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  of  17Be,  he 
sailed  again  with  another  delaciimeot  of  mifr 
for  other  islands  among  the  West 
He  again  returned  home,  and  having 
several  more  missionaries,  he  once 
more  started  with  another  band  of  devoted 
men  for  the  Wtst  Indies,  in  October,  1790. 
As  the  miesions  multiplied  abroad,  the  Con- 
ference in  England  relieved  Dr.  Coke  of  a  part 
of  his  labor,  oy  establishing  an  annual  mis- 
sionaiT  collection  in  all  their  chapels,  to  ea^ 
port  this  growing  and  blefsed  work. 
In  the  next  ten  years  the  Doctor  paid  four 
ore  visits  to  America,  to  extend  and  strength- 
:  the  work  already  b«^n.  At  the  ConfereoM 
of  1813,  thoogh  then  in  his  67th  year,  he  ez- 
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wcaaed  &d  earnest  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
£aat  India  to  csUblish  a  miseion  there.  Eight- 
een timea  bad  he  crossed  the  Atlaotic  for  mis- 
aionar?  purposes ;  yet  hia  godlj  ardor  was  QD- 
abat«d.  Some  of  hia  brethren  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  fri^Q  hb  pnipose ;  bat,  after  hear- 
ing their  argnmeDts,  he  borst  ioto  tears,  ^d 
exclaimed,  "Ifyoo  will  not  let  me  §o,  ;oa 
vill  break  m^  heart  1"  His  brethren  nith<^w 
their  oppceitioo ;  and,  accompanied  bv  seven 
miesionaries,  Dr.  Coke  entbarked  for  the  east 
in  December,  1613.  Bat  on  the  3d  of  Maj 
following,  his  spirit  saddenly  returned  to  God : 
lie  was  foand  dead  in  bis  cabin.  Thos  ended 
the  life  and  labors  of  this  estimable  man, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  remembered  in  hon- 
orable association  with  the  history  of  the 
Weeleyun  Missionary  Society. 

The  Weslefan  A^^Misaions  may  be  con- 
aidered  to  have  commenced  when  Mr.  Wesley 
institntcd  "  the  Contbgei^t  Fund  "  for  then 
support  in  1756,  98  ^ears  ago.  The  Foreign 
Miasions  of  Methodism  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  Wesley  in  1769,  when  be  sent  missionaries 
to  America.  In  the  year  1784  he  planted  a 
mis^on  io  thebUof  Jersey;  and  in  1785  be 
sent  oat  seven  missionaries  to  establish  mis- 
sions in  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Antigua.  The  next  year  he  sent 
additional  help  to  these  missions,  and  also  oc- 
cupied Guernsey.  In  1787  he  sent  raiasionaries 
to  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Chriaopher%  and  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  and  also  BtrengthcDed  the  mission  in  the 
Nonnan  Isles.  In  1788  he  appointed  five 
more  missionaries  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
work  continued  to  spread,  and  in  1789  Domin- 
ica, Barbadoes,  Saba,  Tortola,  and  Santa  Crnz 
were  added  to  the  list  of  Wesleyan  missions. 
Mr.  Wesley  sent  ont  two  more  missionaries  the 
next  year  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  added 
Jamaica  to  the  list  of  stations,  aod  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  nine  preachers  to  take 
the  management  of  those  miraions.  This 
closed  Mr.  Wesley^  connection  with  the  early 
missions  of  Methodism.  A  few  months  after 
this  Conference  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 
The  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Mis- 
sions at  the  Conference  before  his  death  were 
as  follows :  The  fields  occapied  were  the  Nor- 
man Isles,  Kewfonndland,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  numljer  of  mis^onaries 
was  23,  and  of  members  5648 ;  of  whom  498 
were  French,  360  were  mnlattoes,  and  4377 
were  negroes.  The  same  year  that  witnessed 
ths  death  of  Wesley,  witnessed  also  the  death 
of  the  first  missionary  who  fell  in  the  service 
of  tiiis  society.  Snbert  Cambeli  died  of  pntrid 
fever  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent's.  Upon 
Dr.  Coke  now  devolved  the  management  of  the 
Wesleyan  miseions.  To  asuat  him,  however, 
the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of 
finance  and  advice,  consisting  of  all  the  minis- 
ten  of  the  connection  resident  for  the  time 
being  in  London,  and  by  them  aIl,misdonarieB 
sent  oat  wen  to  be  examined,  and  all  acconnts 
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be  fflibmitted  to  their  inspection,  and  corro- 

indence  to  bo  maintainea  with  them.  This 
conference  sent  oat  three  more  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  also  projected  a  mission 
in  France,  William  Mahy  being  appointed  to 
this  latter  service  the  next  year. 

In  the  "  Miontea  of  the  Conference  "  of  1792 
we  first  find  Africa  on  the  Ibt  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionary  stations.  Sierra  Leone  being  the 
part  occnpied. 

The  Conference  of  1793  established  a  gene- 
ral collection  to  be  made  in  all  their  conjpega- 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  missions.  During 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  notwithstanding  the  . 
commotions  throughout  their  connection  on 
account  of  some  questions  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  political 
world.  Dr.  Coke  and  the  Conference  continued 
their  care  of  the  missions  already  planted,  and 
gave  them  what  enlargement  they  coald.  In 
Uie  minntes  for  1196  we  find  the  names  of  A. 
Murdoch  and  W.  Fatten  set  down  as  mission- 
aries to  the  Foulah  country  in  Africa,  to  which 
service  they  were  solemnly  set  apart  by  the 
Conference.  In  1799  the  Rev.  G.  Whitfield 
was  appointed  treasurer  for  the  Fordgn  Mis- 
sions ;  and  GibraUar  was  added  to  the  list  of 
stations.  In  the  minnlea  for  that  year  occnra 
the  following  enti^ :  "  We  in  the  fillest  man- 
ner  take  these  miasions  nnder  onr  own  care, 
and  condder  Dr.  Coke  as  our  ^ent."  The 
Conference  also  leqnested  Dr.  C.  to  draw  np  a 
statement  of  the  work  of  God  carried  on  by 
their  missions,  for  circulation,  and  took  addi- 
tional steps  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  their 
missionary  work.  At  the  next  Conrereocea 
body  of  mies  was  compiled  for  the  relation 
of  the  Foreign  Missions ;  and  authority  was 
given  to  Dr.  Coke  to  send  a  missionary  to 
Gibraltar,  and  another  to  Madras.  In  1804 
Mr.  Hawksbaw  wBSsentto  Demc ram,  in  South 
America.  At  this  time  the  nnmber  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Foreign  Missions  was  15,846.  The 
first  missionuy  secretary  (Mr.  Entwistle)  was 
appointed  this  year,  Dr.  Coke  being  general 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Lomas  treasurer,  each 
of  these  officers  being  amenable  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  Lon- 
don preachers ;  so  that  the  whole  apparatos 
nece^ary  for  the  piidance  of  the  missions  took 
form  as  the  necessity  arose. 

In  1813  the  Conference  yielded  to  Dr.  Ooke'a 
solicitations  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  the  East  Of  the  seven  missionaries  ap- 
pointed for  Asia  and  Sooth  Africa,  it  was  in- 
toided  that  three  of  them  shooM  be  stationed 
at  Ceylon,  one  at  Java,  Mje  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  others  to  be  placed  where  Dr. 
Coke  might  think  best  and  as  Providence 

roed  the  way.    The  resnit  will  bo  seen  in 
histo^  of  the  Ceylon  mission. 
The  CJonferenoo  of  1614  strongly  recom- 
mended  "the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Methodist  Mis^onary  Society  in  every  district 
where  it  had  not  already  been  done.    The; 
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■bo  ftppointed  two  ■ecretariw  for  the  Ford^ 
Mia^ons,  in  coddu^od  with  the  Qenenl  Uis- 
ekiBai7  CommittM  ia  London,  and  deugnated 

Ogbt  Additional  misaionariee,  three  to  Kew- 
tbnodland,  two  to  Demarara,  one  to  Canada, 
and  two  to  Auatralia.  The  mieMonaTy  income 
was  aacertained  as  having  amowited  this  year 
to  £12,117. 

At  Dr.  Coke's  death,  there  was  no  Bofficient 
oi^aDization  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent minions,  and  to  proride  the  means  or 
their  support  aad  exWmdon.  And,  when  ail 
of  a  sadden  the;  foand  themselves  dairivod  of 
tiia  services,  the  preacka^  and  people  awoke 
from  thoir  Bupineness  and  keenly  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  some  combined  effort  to  maintain  the 
gronnd  that  had  been  ^ned. 

In  this  stale  of  anxioos  inqniry,  the  Bev. 
Geo.  Moriey,  then  snpvintendent  of  the  Leeds 
circuit,  BDgeested  the  formation  of  a  missionary 
society  io  that  town.  This  was  done;  and  a 
Dew  impolse  was  thus  nven  to  the  work  through- 
out the  coDDcction.  Other  placee,  in  swift  eno- 
cession,  followed  the  example  of  Iceds,  till 
the  Methodist  conurbations,  from  the  Land' 
End  to  the  Twe^,  caught  the  sacred  flame 
CollectoiB  offered  their  serTices  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  every- 
where impressed  and  opened  to  the  state  of  the 
heSithen,  and  the  conrnmnicatioo  oF  authentic 
missionary  intelli^nce ;  and  money  was  from 
vear  to  year  poum  into  the  sacred  treasury 
n^ond  all  former  precedent  At  the  same 
time  missionaries  have  continued  willingly  to 
oflei  themselves  even  for  the  most  hazardoos 
and  difficult  stations ;  and  doors  of  entrance 
are  almost  every  year  opened  in  the  moat 
expected  qoarters. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionariee,  ministers  of  the 
connexion,  are  454  in  nnmba.  They  are  as- 
sisted by  catechista,  local  preachers,  aeeistanta, 
Xintendenta  of  schools,  echoolmasters  and 
Imiatressea,  artizans,  &C. ;  of  whom  698 
are  employ^  at  a  moderate  salary,  and  8,494 
afford  their  services  grataitonsly.  These  mis- 
uonaries  and  their  assistants  are  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  communicating  instruction  by 
schools  and  otherwise,  in  35  different  !angne«ea 
In  Europe  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  French, Itarian 
Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish  j  in  Africa,  ii 
the  Akra,  Yomba,  Orebo,  Mandingo,  Xoma- 

ri,  Eaffl«,  Datch,  Sesnto,  and  Secbaana ;  in 
ia,  in  the  Tamil,  Portuguese,  Singalese, 
Dalcb,  Canarese,  Sanscrit,  Bengaleae,  Kassia, 
Teloogoo,  and  Chinese ;  in  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia they  use  the  Maori,  the  Tongan,  and  t£e 
Feejeeao ;  aud  in  America  they  employ  the 
Spanish,  Chippewayui,  Mohawk,  OJibwa,  Onei- 
da and  Muno^  languages.  Six  or  seven  of 
these  are  nsed  throngh  the  medium  of  inter- 

Ereters ;  but  the  rest  have  all  been  mastered 
y  the  missionarita,  and  are  the  medinm  of  in- 
s&uctiOD.  Many  of  them  have  been  for  the  first 
time  reduced  to  a  written  form  by  the  misnon- 
ariea,  who  have  compiled  grammars  and  dic- 


tionaries ;  and  into  them  ■&  the  Hoh  So^ 
tares  are  trai»lated,  and  have  been  pkced  u 
(he  hands  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  over  1,700  day  and  Suadw- 
schools,  and  several  farm  and  iadustrial-schooa. 
the  Wraleynn  Missionary  Society  iiustains  * 
few  Normal  iostitnlions  and  some  ecmiDario, 
where  aBupeiioredncatiiwis  imparted.  These 
are  utuated  at  Colombo,  Jafiha,  Ancklaod, 
Tonga,  Mount  Coke,  and  WestmMelaad— 
Theo1<^ical  institntioDS,  for  trainiD^  a  lalivt 
ministry,  are  in  very  efficient  operation  at  Tm- 
ga.  Sierra  Leone,  Macarthy's  Island,  Jaba, 
Ancklaod,  Graham's  Town,  and  the  Fe^ 
Islands.  The  number  of  stadents  last  year  n 
about  100. 

The  Society's  missionary  printing  establiA- 
_ents  are  doing  a  noble  work.  Thev  are  bl- 
eated at  Bangalore,  (India,)  Kaffi«ria,t>'L~rbH, 
Plaatburg  and  Graham's  'Town,  (Africa.}  JiT 
na,  (Ceylon,)  and  th^  Tonga  and  Feejee  LlaiA. 

"  Vit  Fitid  "  in  which  the  Wteieran  ua- 

maries  are  employed,  as  already  shown,  ii 

iphatically  "  thb  woruj." 

iteiuib'— These  have  already  been  stated; 
but  they  will  S4^>ear  more  distinctly  in  the  C^ 
lowing  summary,  as  Ki^en  in  the  report  ir 
1853 : 

No.  of  OircoitB, m. 

Chapels, IjOSJ 

Other  preaching  places, lj&' 

Missionaries  and  Aaastanta,  ...  ISi 
Subordinate  paid  agents,     ....         6N 

Do.,  unpaid, 34M 

Full  and  accredited  church  monbera,  I08,SE< 

SabbaUHchools, tW8 

Sabbath  schoh^ 54737 

Day  schools, 7M 

Day  Bcholare, 4£J71 

Attendants  on  public  worship,  362.347;  of 
whom  149,802  are  Angla^axoua,  and  212,545 
are  of  other  races.  Of  the  church  members  in 
these  muaions,  32.070  are  British  aad  Irid; 


1,711,  Astatic;  4,046,  ADstnliao  :  8,9^ 
lynesian ;  53,831,  African  and  Creole ;  and 
'  ""''  N.  A.  Indians. 


But,  besides  what  apnean  in  these 
the  Wesleyan  missions  nave  set  off  m 
lai^  portions  of  their  work  in  independcst 
positions,  which  no  longer  appear  in  the  n- 


ports  ai 
Income. — We  present  below  the  iDCoox  ft 

the  society  in  periods  of  four  yean,  with  tte 
annual  average  of  each : 


n  ISU  to  KIT UO,T«0  nmtrt  £]!.*•* 

1S18  "  1831 U<,SU       "         28,H* 

.  .iu,ssa      <•       »,!ai) 

..KS,£M        •'  n,H4 

.».      looo ns.us      "       H.1U 

'    1S3«  "  IBST 8IB,T81       •■         «3,tfl 


'    1«»  "  IBM.., 
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This  exhibit!  areolar  growth  of  the  mismon- 
arjf<uid,i[icrea8ingateTei7perio(l,lToiii  £12,000 
to  flOe-OOO,  ond  from  £12,171  in  1814,  to 
£114,498  in  1854.— /oofcwn'j  Cnrfmanj  of 
JUahodism;  Alder's  Wesieuan  Mmums;  Coke's 
Life ;  Min  ulea  of  Anjinaf  Conferences ;  Notius 
and  Reports. — Rev.  W.  Butler. 

WETTER :  One  of  the  B&nda  btaads,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Ardii- 
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iVHAMFOA  :   A  city  in  China, 
Pearl  river,  14  miles  below  Cantoo,  bein^  the 
anchorage  for  roreign  ehipping.    (See  Ckma.) 

WILBEEFOBGE  :  Town  of  liberated 
Africans,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Panl,  Sierra 
Xieone,  West  Africa.  Station  of  the  Chorch 
Mifsionary  Society. 

^VITCHCEAPT :  "  The  practices  of 
vitcbes  {  sorcery ;  eochontmeDts ;  intcrconrse 
with  the  devil ;  power  more  than  natorol."— 
ffVuffT.  "  A  BnpematDTal  poirer,  which  per- 
sons were  formerly  BQpposed  to  obtaio  jjoeees- 
Bion  of,  by  entering  into  a  compact  with  the 
deriL" — Bade  "  The  pretendea  or  supposed 
poescssioD  of  supernatural  power,  in  consc- 

rnce  of  an  allied  compact  made  with  the 
il ;  the  object  of  which  was  either  to  pro- 
cure adTantagee  to  the  persons  thus  eadowed, 
or  their  friends,  or  to  do  evil  to  their  enemiea. 
That  peraons  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  si 

natural  eudowmeota,  in  conseoueoce  of  a 

pact  made  with  Satan,  or  wno  pretended  to 
aach  endowments,  have  existed,  is  an  opinion 
that  bas  more  or  leas  obtained  in  ever;  age." 
— EdinhtTgh  Eixeydopedia. 

There  c^^inly  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  peraoDS  have  existed  who  were  rap- 
fUJtid  to  pcsKSS,  or  who  prefouM  to  poascaa, 
such  powers.  Whether  the  witchcraft  forbid- 
den in  the  Bible  waa  rod  or  pretended,  is  a 


Christian  era,  and  at  that  time,  the  arch-enany 
of  mankind  was,  nndonbtcdly,  for  wise  ^pax- 
poses,  allowed  powers,  and  held  a  visible  inter- 
course with  oar  species,  which  have  long  bees 
denied  him."  But,  whether  the  witches  and 
wizards  denounced  in  Scripture,  were  real  or 
pretended,  their  strict  prohibiUon  will  appear 
to  have  been  equally  wise  and  necesary ,  wheu 
we  consider  what  terrible  consequeDccs  have 
alwa;rs  and  everywhere  followed  the  delusion. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  with  this 
writer,  that "  the  modem  witch  is  a  consider- 
ably diSerent  personage  from  any  we  read  of 
Id  U)e  Bible."  The  ancient  witches  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  similar  to  our  modem 
fortaoe-teUers,  for  "  they  made  great  gain  by 
thdr  divination  ;"  and  we  may  add,  uso,  like 
oar  modem  "  clairvoyants"  and  "  spiritueil  me- 
dinma,"  and  the  African /if  itAm^n  also,  instead 
of  the  innocent  persons  whom  they  accuse  of 
witchcraft.  Witchcraft  was  univetBally  be- 
lieved in  Europe  till  the  sixtenlth  century,  and 
even  maint^ned  ita  ground  with  tolerable  &nn- 


nesg  till  the  seventeenth.  The  latwt  witdcraft 
phren^  waa  in  New  England,  in  1662,  when 
the  execution  of  witches  became  a  calamity 
more  dreadful  than  the  sword  or  pestilence 
The  following  descriptioD  of  the  supposed  cha- 
racter of  the  modcni  witch  is  given  by  the 
writer,  in  Ihc  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  »"  Thil 
compact  (with  the  devil)  was  not  reckoned  va- 
lid, until  it  bad  been  written  out  with  blood 
taken  from  the  vein  of  the  person  who  thus 
resigned  his  life  to  the  service  of  Satan.  The 
individual  who  in  this  way  became  a  witch, 
gave  up  to  him  sonl  and  body,  and  at  death  he 
necessarily  went  to  the  r^ions  of  horror  and 
despair.  The  devil,  on  his  side,  guaranteed 
that  the  persona  who  thns  sold  tbemaelves  to 
.  shonld  want  for  nothing  they  desired  in 
this  world  ;  that  they  should  be  avenged  upon 
their  enemies ;  that  they  should  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  inflicting  disease- on  whomsoever  th^ 
wished ;  and  that,  in  short,  th^r  power  of 
doing  evil  should  be  vei^  great,  if  not  unlimit- 
ed. To  accomplidi  this  purpose,  a  ^miliar 
spirit,  or  gnome  was  given  them  by  Satan, 
which  waa  ready  to  attend  them  at  a  call,  ajkd 
was  entirely  subservient  to  their  will.  The 
witches  could  assome  any  shape  they  chose, 
lad  transport  themselves  through  the  air  with 
inspeakable  rapidity,  on  a  broomstick,  or  nut- 
bell,  or  any  such  article,  for  any  purpose,  par- 
ticalarly  to  attend  meetings  of  witches,  at 
which  me  devil  himself  alwap  presided." 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  how  nn- 
Ecriptnral  and  absurd  is  llie  idea  of  the  pos- 
session of  such  power  by  aov  human  being ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  the  nelief  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  power  by  persons  regarded  as 
witches,  should  produce  the  terrible  effects  6a- 
scribed  in  the  witchcraft  excitements  of  the 
16th  ceuturv ;  or  that  a  stmilar  idea,  in  the 
mind  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitions  heathen, 
should  hold  him  in  such  terrible  bondage  a« 
that  described  by  minioDaries  and  tourists.  Bat 
it  is  a  noticeable  bet,  that  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft has  always  disappeared  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  education,  and  trae  religion. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  barbarous  tribes.  Hindostan.  which 
lays  some  claim  to  civilixatioo  and  learning,  is 
overran  by  professors  of  those  mystical  incaur 
tatione,  called  Mmttnu,  and  of  the  occult  sci- 
ences generally.  The  greater  part  of  the  cross 
accidents  in  life  are  attributed  to  this  caose 
For  the  first  twelve  months,  a  Hindoo  mother 
carefully  conceals  her  child,  lest  the  evil  eye 


Bight,  refiised  to  sell  one  of  these  men  a  piece 
of  land ;  whereupon,  the  man  vowed  to  Comoro 
the  Baboo's  life  away  in  a  year.  He  filed 
himself  on  a  pl»n  near  the  Kiboo's  land,  and 
Gverr  night  kept  up  his  incantations,  the  fire 
blazinR  away  in  his  earthen  pot  After  some 
time,  the  Baboo  became  ill,  Us  ^ipetite  being 
gone,  and  he  having  become  reatles  and  (ever 
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iah.  lie  affected  to  treat  the  man's  iDcaota- 
tioDB  with  coDlempt ;  bnt  they  were  eviduntlj 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  A  low,  destractive 
fever  ipgJDaatcd  itself  inU)  hU  Bjst«m,  and. 
bef<»:e  tJic  twelve  months  ncrc  ended,  be 
died, — crideDtlj  the  result  of  a  saperstitJi 

The  terrible  influence  of  the  belief  in  wit 
craft,  among  the  natives  of  Southern  and 
Western  Africa,  are  thus  deecribod  by  Kev. 
John  Leigbton  Wilson,  formerly  a  miBsionary 
of  the  American  Board  at  Gaboon,  now  oneo' 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board . 
and  the  reader  will  observe  bow  the  African 
idea  of  the  power  of  witches  corresponds  with 
Uie  foregoing  description  of  the  opinions,  which 
formerly  prevailed  id  both  Old  and  New  ''"'■- 
land: 

"  This  idea,  or  belieT,  is  of  such  long  Blaod- 
ing,  of  such  constant  recnrrence,  and  so  in" 
mately  interwoven  with  all  their  actions,  tbi 
projects,  their  reasonings,  and  their  specula- 
tjone,  that  it  seems  to  form  an  essential  part 
both  of  their  mental  and  moral  constitution. 
It  ascribes  to  those  supposed  to  possess  this 
mysterious  and  hateful  art,  power  not  only 
over  the  health  and  lives,  bnt  over  the  properly 
and  fortnnea  of  ^  aronnd  them.  Eveij  event 
Id  life,  if  adverse-or  calamitoos,  is  ascnbed  to 
this  malignant  affency.  Sickness,  no  matter 
what  its  type  or  now  contracted,  the  loss  of 
property,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  under 
what  circumstances  of  mismanagemeDt,  the 
disappointment  of  cherished  hopes,  however 
extravagant  or  unreasonable  they  may  have 
been  ;  the  loss  of  friends  by  death ;  ar«  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  some  one  who  is  sap- 
posed  to  exercise  this  myBterions  power.  A 
death  seldom  occurs  in  one  of  their  villages, 
which  is  not  atoned  for  bj  the  life  of  some 
one  else.  Other  feelings  than  those  of  heart- 
felt sorrow  are  awakened  by  the  soond  of  the 
death  drum.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  accuser 
that  sends  a  thrill  of  concern  to  ever?  heart. 
No  one  is  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  having; 
caused  that  death.  To  fly  from  the  scene  of 
anticipated  danger,  is  a  virtual  confeswon  of 
the  charge  of  guilt.  Uprij^htneEs  of  character 
and  benevolenceof  heart  afford  noshieid.  The 
intimacy  of  friendship  and  the  endearment  of 
kindred  ties,  are  alike  unavailing.  Suspicion 
mav  fasten  upon  the  sou  as  the  cause  of  his 
btber's  death,  or  upon  the  mother  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  her  own  oG^ring.  How  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa  can  have  any  repose  at  all,  un- 
der such  a  system,  is  a  mattei  of  surprise  to  ail 
who  are  (amiliarwith  their  snperstit ion?  areei." 
— DamonaUieie,  by  King  James  VI. ;  BoxUt'i 
World  of  Spmti ;  ReeinoW  Seat's  Dacovery  of 
Wilclicraft ;  CaBon  Mather,  Hvichinaon,  and 
Haukins  on  Witchcrafi ;  Run'  Cydopedia ; 
Edinburgh  Eneydopedia ;  Meat's  Smilhem 
^^tva,  avd  tht  Jourruda  of  Mitsumarus  laid 
Tourutt  m  Afiriea :  Bpry't  Modem  Ittdia.  See 
Also,  A/riea  JVeO, 


WORLD :  We  have  ramished  ample  neaw 
in  this  volume  for  ascertainiug  the  re^cns 
condition  of  the  world.  We  give  the  [oW 
ing  general  survey,  which  presents  to  ipproij-  . 
mation  lo  the  world's  population,  aod  the  pro- 
portion of  different  religions,  and  an  mmmv 
tion  of  Protestant  missionwies  and  their  coo- 
verts,  as  near  as  it  can  be  obtuned  Irom  mis- 
sionary reports. 

popDunos. 

ltlA,<iicl<idli«P>cUlcbl«(>MJ«>a),..  7U,«at.m 

Atr\a  (Otarlimaliii  Btilatmia) IW,IIM,OM 

Eun>iH  (Ke  Amw) Ml,)«l.i)in 

AKU^iia.  (Eii^tlepeiia  BTiUmniai) SlMMt 

i,ui,m,M 

All  attempts,  however,  to  ascertun  the  p«p- 
ulation  of  the  globe,  are  based  to  a  grfata- 
tent  upon  conjectnre,  as  compamtivdy  a  smll 
portion  of  it  bos  been  delcinined  bv.artail 
census.  Baibi  makes  the  tolal  population  <f  ! 
the  earth  136,700,000  ;  but,  according  to  Wa 
opinions,  based  on  better  acquaiotaoce  vitt 
China,  he  underrates  that  kingdom  aboat  W 
millions.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  we  inti- 
mated in  the  article  OD  Asia,  that  Ihe  ab«n 
eeUmate  of  that  continent  is  too  high ;  uA 
compaiing  all  Ihe  estimates  we  have  seen,  ** 
arc  inclined  to  r^ard  that  which  puts  the  pif-  | 
ulation  of  the  glot>e,  in  round  numbere.  »t  o* 
thousand  millions,  as  probably  near  the  truth. 
The  followin(r  estimate,  witii  reference  to  ret  , 
giouB  profession,  has  been  based  "PM  *^ 
nnmber:  | 

OirMlui.    .  »»,«•.•» 

Jflw. I(,0i».« 

NobanimMaiu  ....   ]W.im,m 

HotiuD  Uotaten. tu,an.m 

The  following  table  will  show  something  nt 
what  has  been  done  during  the  last  half  m- 
tuiT.  for  the  evangdization  of  this  \ttA  malli- 
tnde: 
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ThU  statement,  though  far  from  beinjr  exa- 
plete,  exhibits  a  band  of  over  !,600  dii»«* 
aries,  the  results  of  whose  labore  stow  ov« 
200,000  members  of  miseion  chnrrttt ''."' 
nearly  tie  eame  nnmber  of  ecbolm  m  tJ™" 
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tian  schools,  and  a  aominally  Chrittiiu]  popn- 
latioD  oF  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  hair,  all 
redeemed  from  heatbeoism  in  bair  a  centurj. 
But  this  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  work  accomplished.  The  fonodatiors  have 
been  laid  deep  and  broad,  for  a  rapid  advance- 
meot  in  the  next  50  jeais.  These  mifsion- 
■ries  are  scattered  tnroughoat  the  world. 
They  have  established  Christiui  institutiona ; 
reduced  barbarooa  laogoages  to  writing ;  es- 
tablished printing-prcssfs ;  and  translated  and 
printed  the  Scriptnres  in  almost  eve^  language 
oQder  heaviai.  Idolatrf ,  Islamism,  Bomanism, 
and  evCTy  false  religion,  are  trembling  to  their 
foandationa.  And,  wboever  lives  to  toe  end  of 
this  ceatnry,  will  see  the  wonderfol  works  of 
God  in  the  earth. 

WUDALET :  Forty  miles  north  of  Ah- 
mcilnuggar,  in  Hindostan, — became  a  station 
of  the  American  Board  in  1845. 

WtJPPERTHAL :  A  station  and  a  mis- 
don  colonjofthe  Rhenish  HIsaionar;  Society, 
in  South  Africa,  near  CUnwilliam. 

YAYILLE  :  A  Karen  village  in  the  pro- 
Tlnce  of  Tavoy,  Bnnnali ;  an  ont^tation  of 
the  Tavoy  Mission  of  the  American  Baptist 

TORUBA,  or  TARRIBA  :  The  Toruba 
country  is  situated  some  distance  inland  from 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  between  Dohomey  on  the 
west,  and  the  Biver  Niger,  or  Quorra,  on  the 
east  and  north-east,  extending  far  into  the 
interior.  This  territory  once  formed  one  of 
the  most  powerfal  kingdoms  in  Western 
Africa,  composed  of  a  targe  number  of  pro- 


Bnt,  about  the  year  1811  or  1818,  a  civi! 
broke  out,  originating  in  a  quarrel  in  the 
market,  between  peraoos  of  diSbrcnt  tribes, 
about  a  cowrie's  worth  of  pepper,  in  conse- 
quence of  whidi  man  rose  against  man,  town 
against  town,  tribe  against  tribe,  the  slave- 
trade  helping  it  on  ;  till,  in  a  little  more  tbao 
30  years,  the  country  which  travelers  describ- 
ed as  everywhere  richly  and  carofally  culti- 
vated, was  turned  into  a  barren  wilderness, 
and  the  people,  previously  agricultural  and 
trading,  mijd  in  their  manners,  and  hoepita- 
ble  to  tradere,  became  brutal  and  ferocious, 
from  constant  war,  revengeftil,  thirsting 
blood,  and  ready  to  barter  their  fellow-men 
gold.  From  tiie  broken  fragments  of  145 
towns  of  this  kingdom,  chiefly  of  the  Egbn 
province,  destroyed  about  1825,  has  arisen  the 
eity  of  Abbeokuta,  the  location  ofthe  Yomba 
mission  of  the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society, 
This  city  is  sitnated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Ognn,  in  latitude  7°  8',  about  60  milea'&om 
Lagos.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
plam,  on  the  two  highest  of  several  detached 
nills,  which  ascend  gradually  on  theN.'B,,and 
terminate  in  a  bold  and  perpendicular  bluff 
the  N.  and  S.  W.,  being  surmounted  fay  masL . . 
of  smoothgtaygranito.    On  the  sloping  sides. 


and  around  the  bases  of  these  two  hills,  en- 
closed within  a  wall  and  ditchofabont  15  miles 
length,  are  the  dwellings  of  IOO;oao  inhabit- 
ants. The  fti|^itives  &om  the  desolated  vil- 
lages fied  to  this  spot,  then  a  wilderness,  making 
the  great  rock  Olumo  their  resting-place,  tiU 
'  length  the  forests  were  cleared  away,  tlte 
/a  arose ;  and  in  1829,  they  were  joined  by 
Sodeke,  a  man  of  great  parts,  who  was  chosen 
their  mler.  The  town  was  called  Abbeokuta, 
from  "  Abbe,"  under,  and  "  Okuta,"  a  root, 
from  its  situation.  Bnt  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous towns  united  at  Abbeobuta,  still  have  each 
their  governor,  their  judge,  their  captains  of 
various  grades,  and  tfaeir  court-house,  forming  a 
sort  of  federal  government.  But  since  the 
death  of  Sodeke,  they  have  had  no  general 

Every  town  in  the  Yoruba  country  has  its 
market,  where  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  vari- 

productions  of  the  country.  The  people 
chiefly  agricultural,  and  they  cultivate 
their  fields  with  care  and  neatness.  Bat  thi^ 
have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  nsefiu 
arts,  having  their  blacksmiths,  tanners  and 
curriers,  saddlers,  aboemakers,  rope-makers,  pot- 
ters, carpenters,  architects,  tailors,  Ac. 

Rdigion. — The  religion  of  the  Yornbans  is 
Pdylheism,  and  they  believe  largely  in  de- 
Dnology  and  witchcraft,  divination,  charms, 
Ac,  They  have  no  correct  idea  of  the  one 
true  Qod,  but  seek  to  fill  np  the  void  in  their 
minds  by  creations  of  the  imagination.  Dei- 
ties, endless  in  variety,  are  conjured  up,  each 
having  bis  own  peculiar  sphere  of  action. 
Thus  they  have  gods  of,  thunder,  lightning, 
air,  earth,  rocks,  trees,  water,  rivers,  brooks, 
animals,  &c.  The  chief  of  these  are,  iibu- 
ga,   the  god   of  thunder,   raised  np   by  their 


fears,  and  Ifa,  thegod  of  di^-ination,  the  fruit 
of  their  hqies.  The  worship  of  the  former 
begins  on  Thuredny  night,  and  is  kept  np  till 


Friday  morning,  with  noise,  drnmniing,  and 
licentioQS  dances. 

Ifa,  the  god  of  divination,  is  consulted  on 
every  undertaking.  Palm  nuts  are  offircd,  by 
means  of  which  the  oracle  is  consulted,  by  a 
sort  of  lot  If  the  response  is  unfavorable,  a 
sacrifice  must  be  made ;  which  pats  it  in  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  impose  burdens  on  the 
?opte.  If,  for  instance,  a  house  is  to  b^  built, 
_.a  must  be  consulted  ;  then  the  demon  of  the 
ground  must  be  propitiated ;  then  fetishes  or 
charms  must  be  brought,  to  keep  away  evil 
spirits ;  and  thus  the  whole  system  becomes 
burdensome  and  oppressive, 

Ifa,  the  country  of  Bakanda,  bordering  on 
the  Nile,  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Obbalofan,  is  the  head-quarters  of 
their  religion,  To  this  prophet,  human  sacri. 
fices  were  offered  on  going  to  war.  Such  an 
ofiering  was  made  at  Abbeokuta,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  and  tlio  practice  still  eiista  in  other 
towns,  though  there  it  is  done  away  through 
the    iofloence   of    Christiauty,    Commodore 


TOEUBA— ZULUS. 


Forbes  h&TiDK,  in  1851,  indaced  the  cbiefs  to 
ugn  a  treaty  for  ever  abolishiDg  hQimm  eacri- 

Unt,  of  all  their  superslitions,  the  Oro,  (i 
as  it  IB  called  by  diflereDt  tribes,  the  Egtigwi, 
Egun,  or  Mumbo-Jumbo,)  exercises  the  most 
powerful  inflneuee  upon  the  people.  AltLoagh 
the  Tornbaoa  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  a  ni- 
bue  state,  jet  they  appear  to  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  booL    It  is  their  Duiversol 

iiractice  topiv!  to  the  spirits  of  Uieir  deceased 
Btherv.  The  Egun  is  the  supposed  spirit  or  a 
dead  man,  repreeenting  different  parties  de- 
eeaaed,  and  called  up  for  different  pnrpoees. 
The  part  is  acted  by  a  man  in  masqnerade, 
clad  in  the  most    grotesque  manner.     The 


whoever  wisbea  to  raise  the  spirit,  goes  into 
this  grove,  and  after  various  mnmmeries  and 
incantations,  the   Egon   makes  his   appear- 

Tbe  system  of  Oro  is  intimately  coDoected 
with  the  government  aa  well  as  religion.  It  is 
a  secret  society,  bound  t<^ether  bv  solemn 
oaths,  into  wbich  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
eater ;  and  if  she  witoeeBeH  its.  mysteries,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  she  is  instantly  pnt  to 
death.  By  this  means  the  women  are  kept  in 
Bubjectinn.  When  ^E^on  passes  through  the 
streets,  or  Oro  takes  possession  of  the  town, 
the  women  run  to  the  most  obscure  places,  and 
bide  tbeir  lacee  till  it  has  passed.  Through 
the  ioflaence  of  Oro,  also,  the  whole  machiaery 
of  the  government  is  carried  on,  and  in  its 
name  laws  are  passed,  and  tbeir  penalties  exe- 
cuted ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  Oro  is  sud 
to  have  taken  tbe  cnlprit  and  eaten  him  np, 
and  DO  questions  are  asked.  Mr.  Hinderen 
describes  an  eiecntion  of  thb  kind,  thi 
fender  being  one  of  the  wives  of  the  king  of 
Ibadan,  in  which  about  100  of  these  Egnns, 
after  dancing  around  the  chiefs  house,  playing 
with  the  woman's  head,  boiled  it,  and  mixed 
portions  of  it  with  their  snpper,  and  then  car- 
ried the  polished  skull  about  town  several  days, 
the  whole  ceremony  lasting  a  week. 

Popvtatioa. — It  wonld  be  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  numbers  of  the  Tnuba  people ;  bnt 
there  yet  remain  many  large  and  populous 
towns,  which  have  escap^  the  general  devas- 
tation. The  Chnrch  Miesianary  Society,  in 
their  report  for  16&2,  enumerate  foor  towns, 
within  two  or  three  days  of  Abbeokuta,  with 
an  aggregate  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  to 
the  eastward,  the  territory  of  the  Ijebus,  con- 
tiuning  160,000 ;  and  beyond  these,  many 
more,  to  all  of  which  the  door  is  open  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Gospel,  which  we  may  hope  ' 
destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  put  an  end  t. 
these  dark  and  cmel  sapostitions.  Ail  tjiese 
tribes  speak  the  same  lanf^oage,  which  will  fa- 
cilitate missianarr  operations.  Uany  of  them 
have  embraced  Mohammedanism,  which  shows 
that  they  are  not  strongly  enticQched  in  their 


snperstitioas.  For  an  aocoont  oT  the  Tcnba 
miBsionB,  see  Afri/a  We$ttTn. 

ZOHARITES  :  A  sect  ot  the  Jews,  ■rto 
reject  the  Tabnnd  and  the  authority  of  te 
rabbles,  and  follow  the  book  Zohar.  Tbey  m 
Bpmog  from  one  Shabhathai  Levi,  who  in  tht 
middle  of  the  lltJi  eertnry  appeared  in  Bmyr- 
□a,  as  the  Messiah.  Id  Germany  and  Folaad 
they  are  called  Hasidim  or  "  pietists."  In  Tb> 
key  they  go  by  the  name  of  Dtinmehs  or  "  con- 
T^ts,"  because  they  niake  an  ontward  proi» 
don  of  Islamism,  Uiongh  they  aecretlj  cherish 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  practice  Jewish  rit& 
These  latter  are  most  numerooa  in  Thessalonica, 
where  the  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C  F.  IL 
have  thdr  attentJOD  directed  to  thran,  and  hoft 
that  their  conversion  may  be  tlie  door  to  thittf 
the  MnssQbjians.  Thdr  doctrines,  fouoded  opoa 
the  Kabbala  and  the  book  Zobar,  are  myabcal 
and  somewhat  allied  to  Gnosticism.  Th^  jn- 
fesa  faith  in  the  Trinib',  and  some  of  tbon  ac- 
knowledge JeEDs  of  Nazareth  as  the  HessisL 
in  a  sense.— Ret.  B.  M.  Dodd. 

ZULUS  :  A  tribe  in  Sonth  Africa,  inhahit- 
ing  an  extensive  territory  in  the  vicifiity  of 
Fort  Natal.  The  country  of  the  Zaiui  is  fro- 
eminent  for  the  beau^  of  its  landscapes,  tk« 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  healthincK  of  iti 
climate.  The  mountains,  not  large,  are  ralhs 
tabniar  than  conical  in  shape ;  and  when  vies- 
ed  ^m  the  sea,  they  rise,  table  above  table,  m 
they  recede  in  the  distance,  having  the  samBiit 
aqd  the  sides,  with  the  intervening  plains 
covered  with  verdant  groves,  or  thick  shrab- 
bery,  or  large  fields  of  green  gias.  Tbewbde 
pictare  is  divetsifled,  with  here  and  thve  a 
river,  or  a  dark  and  deep  ravine,  with  fidds  of 
Indian  corn,  or  gardens  of  indigCDOos  gran 
and  fruiL 

Climate. — The  climate  is  one  of  the  meal 
salubrious  and  agreeable  in  the  world.  lo  Um 
aer  it  is  of  course  warm.  .In  the  wicts 
occB^onally  cool  enough  to  make  a  Sn 
agreeable;  But  for  the  most  of  the  year  tibe 
climate  is  snch  that  one  could  hardly  wi^  it 
otherwise. 

77ie  Ptople^—lD  1847,  the  natives  within  tbe 
colony  were  estimated  at,  from  80,000  to 
100,000,  and  they  were  continually  increanng. 
The  whole  nmnber  of  the  tribe  is  not  knowa, 
bnt  it  must  be  very  large. 

Physaal  Appearance. — Tbe  ccoporeal  and 
phrenological  appearance  of  the  Datives  is,  in 
many  respects,  highly  interesting.  The  de- 
ed condition  and  the  employmcntB  of  the 
en  are,  indeed,  unfavorable  to  their  rea^ 
ing  and  preserving  a  proper  stature  and  form. 
Still,  many  of  these,  as  well  as  the  mtti,  oM 
veryr^m  in  their  featnres,  synimetrical  m 
form,  of  a  full  chest  and  commanding  stataift 
The  men  stand,  walk  or  run  very  erect,_«nd 
thcv  have  for  the  most  part  a  high  for^nd, 
and  an  intelligent  and  expressive  countemnce; 
A  fbw  feathers  npon  the  nead ;  a  profiision  of 
beads  npon  tbe  neck  and  arms,  a; 
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tipoD  other  parta  of  the  body ;  a  small  piece  of 
the  skin  of  some  animal  abont  the  loina ;  aod, 
porhap?,  a  broea  ring  npoD  the  wrfst  and  a  strap 
covered  with  hair  abont  the  anliles,  constitute 
as  mnch  wearing  apparel  as  moet  of  the  na- 
tiTca  are  in  the  habit  of  m 

Jhcdlmgi. — T^eir  honaes  are  simple,  etobU 
and  mde ;  hemispherical  in  diape,  oavitig  a 
diameter  at  the  base  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet ; 
being  in  heinht,  at  the  centre  and  npei,  only 
fonr  or  fife  feet;  havisf  but  oneapertnre.sDd 
tbat  at  the  base,  aboat  two  feet  hig-b,  and  mode 
to  answer  for  doors,  windows  and  chimn^. 

Langvagt. — The  laognage  of  the  Zulus  ap- 
pears to  be  Toy  simple,  and  yet  bighlj  philo- 
Bophical  in  its  stractare ;  an^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  clicks,  melUflnent  uid  enpbon' 

Moral  ChaToOer. — Pdygamv  ia  pActit 
here  to  a  Tety  great  extent  The  priocipal 
Straint  upon  tt  seems  to  be  the  nnmber  of  cat- 
tle that  a  man  cod  acquire  to  pnrchaee  his 
wires.  The  marriageable  danghter  is  counted 
by  the  father  aa  so  many  cattle,  and  disposed 
of,  not  on  the  principle  of  affection  or  prefer- 
ence, bnt  to  the  highest  bidder.  From  this 
^stm  come  many  eviU  ;  so  that  an  ntter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  principles  of  tnie  fidelity 
among  those  who  are  married,  and  of  TirtRe 
among  thoee  who  are  not,  is  as  frequent  as 
it  is  surprising  and  sinful.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  against  which  the  Gospel  has 
to  contend.  Lying  and  deception  are  as  com- 
mon OS  the  truth.  Caaes  of  stealing  from  each 
other  are  frequent  Murder  is  occasionally 
commitlcd,  and  creates  bat  little  excitement 
Dancing  and  Binging  ilnpnre  songs 
sal.  Drinking  iotoxicatiog  beer,  taking  snufT, 
and  filthy  conTersotion,  are  daily  indulged  by 
all.  Almost  every  thing  relating  to  their  inan- 
ner  of  lire  is  very  filthy,  and  tends  to  debase 
and  degrade. 

Redeeming  Qaaliiia-^DtsiTt  of  Improvemait. 
— They  are  a  brave  and  spirited,  though  not 
a  revenge^l  people.  None  of  their  nnmber 
have  ever  been  kidnapiped  and  reduced  to  sla- 
Teiy.  Perhaps  no  nation  in  South  Africa  has 
ever  exhibitea  so  much  skill  in  military  af&ire, 
opd  so  mnch  desire  to  rule  as  Chaka  and  Dtn- 
gaan  and  th^r  people ;  and  the  natives  aronnd 
Port  Natal  are  their  immediate  descendants. 

They  are  a  socialpeople,  fond  of  company 
and  conversation.  When  a  woman  begins  to 
lurvest.  she  calls  all  her  nnghbors  to  help  her. 

In  many  things  they  eihibit  skill,  pajticu- 
larly  in  making  baskets  and  mats,  shields  and 
spears.  And,  with  a  little  instrncUon,  they 
will  turn  their  hands  to  a  variety  of  useful  em- 
ploymenls,  to  which  th^  are  unaccustomed. 
They  are  an  industrious  people.  It  is  not  an 
nncommon  thing  for  a  single  wife  to  raise  for 
her  hosband  some  50  or  60  bushels  of 
a  year. — Mutionary  Herald 
to  403 ;  Aiintuii  Rtport  A. 
p.  87,  and  1850,  p.  93.  For  Mission,  see 
South  Africa. 
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Resdlts  of  Missionakv  Labor  among  thi  Ik- 

DIIKS — I>TTIR  FBOM    ReV.  Mb.   BtINOTOX. 

STOCEeBiDOE,  CnocTAW  NAtiOM,  j 
June  20, 1854.  f 
Mt  Dkab  Bkotheb— Ton  say  in  yonr  letter 
of  Jan.  1  :  "I  should  like  to  receive  from  yon 
a  letter  conveying  your  impr«ffliona  of  the  pr»- 
sent  state  and  fbtnie  prospects  of  the  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Indians."  I  mnst  confine 
myself  principally  to  the  Choctaws,  to  whom 
I  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  in  Septem- 
ber, 1820i  My  impressions  are  favorable  in 
regard  to  onr  mimionary  work,  especially  if 
laborers  of  snitAble  qualifications  occupy  Ue 
field.  The  blessing  of  God,  I  have  hoped, 
would  attend  oar  exertions  here.  I  should 
prefer  to  give  you  a  few  leading  fads,  rather 
than  to  oSer  bare  opmiong.  The  character  of 
the  facts  I  wish  to  present  will  show  yon  the 
state  ot  this  nation  (1)  when  existing  without 
the  Gospel ;  (2)  after  having  come  to  ita 
knowledge.    I  wish  to  put  honor  on  the  Gos- 

El  of  oat  Savionr,  whenever  it  can  propo'Iy 
done. 

I.  TTie  ^ale  of  thit  nalum  tifilAout  the  Gofptt. 
—This  embraces  the  whole  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, BO  far  as  we  know,  till  within  the  mem- 
oiy  of  many  now  living.  {1)  They  were  tri(A- 
otU  God,  and  had  no  forms  of  reiigioos  wor- 
ship, with  reference  to  the  true  God,  or  any 
false  God.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible.  We  "had  no  feJso  system  of  religion 
to  oppose.  (2)  They  bad  various  superstitions, 
as  a  belief  in  witches,  conjurors,  rain-makers, 
doctors,"  ghosts,  fairies,  and  the  like.  They 
had  a  belief,  to  some  extent,  in  an  evil  spint 
or  being,  and  ^ood  one.  But  b1!  this  was  dim 
indeed.  (3)  Thevalneandimmortaiity  of  the 
soul  were  new  subjects  to  them.  Many  said, 
"  When  I  die  that  is  the  end  of  me."  How 
true  it  is,  that  God  onlv  can  instnict  ns  about 
himself  B8  a  Spirit,  and  about  ourselves.  (4) 
The  nation  were  ignorant  of  many  things  use- 
ful to  them  in  this  lifa  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  A  little  tribe,  hemmed  in  at  home, 
for wes,  through  fear  of  hoetile  neighbors;  so 
mach  BO,  that  we  find  bnt  few  words  in  their 
language  borrowed  from  other  tribes.  Th^ 
'•- jj  no  books,  no  history,  no  science,  no  laws, 
ithing  in  writing.  A  few  traditions  existed 
among  them.  Put  yonr  sou]  in  Just  their  po- 
sition, and  what  would  it  be  t  Put  jour  body 
there  also.  (5)  They  had  many  wrong  osagee, 
such  as  that  women  must  perform  all  the  hard 
labor,  that  polygiuny  was  right,  that  children 
could  inherit  nothing  from  their  father  or  mo- 
ther, that  it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  warrior  to 
labor  in  the  field,  and  right  to  destroy  their 


man  was  named  to  the  early  missionary  who 
would  not  get  dmnk.  Men  gloried  in  being 
dniDk  08  0  proof  of  manhood.    {7)  They  woe 
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poor  iadecd,  at  tb»T  homes,  in  all  reEpects. 
It  nan  rare  to  see  a  man  who  wore  Bhoes,  pan- 
taloons, or  a  hat.  It  was  rare  to  see  a  hoose 
vitii  a  bed,  tabic,  or  chairs,  or  to  find  st  any 
place  good  farming  or  mechanic  tools,  a  good 
house  or  farm.  Formerly  there  were  no  fencea. 
(8)  ITiey  had  no  liUratuTt,  but  a  brandirg-ii 
for  calves  and  colts,  and  pieces  of  cane  slit  up 
and  tied  in  bundles,  oscd  in  calling  asemblics. 
Each  piece  nnmbered  a  dap.  One  was  to  be 
drawu  ont  and  thrown  away  on  each  momii  _, 
till  there  was  bnt  one,  which  marked  the  day 
of  meeting.  The  chieife  could  do  nothine  i  " 
in  calling  councils.  They  had  songs  at  aa 
and  tor  the  sick.  However,  the  words  which 
were  song  were  few.  (9)  The  mnrderer  was 
cxecnted  withoat  a  trial.  U»  and  bis  friends 
looked  for  none.  He  made  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape. ITe  wonld  not  disgrace  himselror  bm* 
ily  by  being  a  coward  on  snch  an  occasion. 
He  dressed  and  adorned  himself,  painting  his 
face  and  brcaal,  singing,  dancing,  and  whoop- 
ing, to  show  his  bravery,  and  would  point  to 
the  place  where  the  ball  diould  enter  his  heart 
He  was  not  sorry  he  had  killed  a  man.  Nor 
were  the  warriore  of  his  family  sorry,  if  he 
only  died  like  a  brave.  His  grave  was  do^, 
and  he  lay  down  in  it  to  see  if  it  wonld  fit  his 
body.  (10)  They  were  exposed  to  di!«asc8, 
snch  as  the  measles  and  small  pox,  and  knew 
not  hoW  to  treat  them.  They  were  wasting 
away.  Many  were  killed  as  witches,  being 
accused  of  causing  death  by  their  arts.  (11) 
They  hod  no  re^lar  form  of  government,  no 
written  conslitntion  or  laws.  Tie  chieFs  brave 
called  connci Is,  which  often  proved  to  be  times 
and  places  of  great  dnmkennes. 

I  will  stop  here,  and  ask  from  what  r^ion, 
above  or  below,  is  any  ray  of  light  seen  beam- 
ing on  theae  benighted  men  !  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  there  was  then  no-  Sabbath,  no 
church,  no  Christian  school,  end  no  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  among  all  the  Choctaws  at 
that  time.  One  colored  man,  a  native  of  Af- 
ricft,  who  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
was  found  after  a  while  by  the  missionaries. 
Now,  here  is  one  of  the  bays  in  the  great  Dead 
Sea  which  sin  has  formed  on  earth.  We  en- 
tered it  with  the  Bible.  I  must  now  speak  of 
the  nation  in  its  state, 

H.  AJUt  having  Mine  to  a  inoufefw  of  ttit 
Bible. — These  evils  have  been  gradnally  pos- 
ing away,  not  entirely  ;  many  still  remain,  and 
there  is  much  for  ns  to  do,  that  we  may  bear 
onward,  to  a  better  consummation,  the  bleas- 
ingn  already  received,  as  well  as  gain  those 
which  are  still  promised.  The  improvements 
made  are.  (1)  The  nation  now  knows  tie  only 
living  and  true  Uod.  He  is  acknowledged  in 
various  ways,  in  their  General  Council,  in  their 
courts,  aa  well  as  in  schools,  families  and 
chnrches,  and  in  regard  to  his  Sabbath.  (2) 
Their  cruel  and  base  superstitions  are  passing 
away.  They  have  formed  laws  on  these  sub- 
jects.   (3)  The  Bont  of  moo,  iU  worth,  its  na- 1 


has  greatly  increased,  throng^i  the  i 
bool^  newspapers,  the  poet-oSee,  and  the 
direct  iDBtmctions  of  the  diflereiit  miaionaria 
and  other  ageociee.  (6)  The  wairion  have 
gone  to  work.  They  clear  land  and  fence  it, 
and  cultivate  the  same  with  hoises  and  onn. 
This  is  a  new  era  for  Qie  women,  who  still 
help  in  the  field  and  in  other  places.  It  is  no* 
a  di^ace  to  lead  an  indolent  life.  Uairiage 
between  one  man  and  one  womait  is  reguiaiM 
by  law.  The  descent  of  proper^  is  acCTted  to 
children.  Infanticide  is  punished.  (G)  The 
nation,  as  yen  know,  have  lived  under  ibt  Re- 
visions of  what  is  called  the  "  Uaine  law  ^(r 
about  30  years.  (7)  The  comfbrie  of  life  hate 
increased  a  hnndred  fold,  in  food  and  rainMnt, 
house  and  home.  A  l^ial  fence  most  be  lea 
rails  high.  (6)  They  l»ve  a  large  number  of 
books  in  their  own  tongne,  and  many  men  and 
women  can  read  and  write  weU  in  the  Engl^ 
language.  Tbf?  have  edncated  cbiefa,  judgo, 
and  mmisters  of  the  Gospel  (9)  For  murder 
and  other  crimes  there  are  Epccia]  legal  enact- 
ments. Trial  by  jury  is  the  right  of  each  pa<- 
sons,  n.0)  They  abo  have  acgnired  muck 
knowledge  about  diseases  and  their  meet  hcf» 
fnl  and  approved  remedies,  and  sndi  as  an 
known  to  Americans.  "  Indian  "  doctorii^ 
was  no  better  than  Indian  farming,  when  ttay 
planted  com  without  a  fence,  and  without  le- 
garding  "  rows."  (11)  They  have  a  regnlsr 
written  constitution,  aiid  a  national  legiaUtin 
body  which  enacts  laws.  Tbne  is  a  jndidaiy 
and  an  eiecntive  body.  Thtj  have  large  pro- 
visions  for  the  education  of  their  sons  and 
dat^hters,  as  the  reports  in  the  Misjooaiy 
Hooms  will  abundantly  show.  We  have  new 
nine  ministers  in  our  Indian  Presbytery,  and 
13  churches  under  its  care.  The  membcn 
amount  to  1,2~5,  and  the  contributions  boa 
these  churches,  as  reported  at  the  last  meeHqc 
of  Presbytery,  amounted  during  a  period  of 
about  20  months,  to  82,431.  llie  Methodist, 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Cnmberland  PresbytaiiB 
brethren  all  have  chnrches  in  this  natiop,  and 
ore  all  doing  good  in  their  vaiioas  fidds  of 
labor.  Too  must  make  yoor  own  infenntfs 
from  these  facts,  of  what  the  bleaed  Gixpd 
may  be  hoped  to  accomplish,  even  wboi  preach- 
ed by  very  imperfect  men  to  "Indians." — 
Enough  is  said  toshowwhat  a  people  we  fEand 
when  we  brought  the  Gospel  here,  and  what  is 
the  natnre  of  its  inSnence  on  tie  red  maa^ 
heart  and  life.  These  facts  I  deem  worthy  d 
record,  that  the  tTi/idd  may  be  silent  till  be  can 
exhibit  an  example  of  greater  and  bettJo'  boo- 
cess,  through  other  books  in  which  he  believes, 
that  political  men  may  not  attempt  to  l^islale 
the  Indian  from  the  earth,  because  he  vrill  not 
come  wise,  and  that  the  Chnrch  may  go  ca 
this  blessed  work,  till  it  is  finished  on  eardi, 
'  and  tbo  frails  gathered  in  heaven. 
Evw  yours, 

CvBin  BmcGTEHT. 


LIFE   or  AACBtBAU)  ALBXANDU,  DJ). 
ifXV  XDITIOH^TOimTB  TSQJSBASB. 

LIFE  OF  ARCHIBALD   ALEXANDER,   D.D. 

BT  REV.  JAMS3  W.  ALSXAl/DSR,  I>J>. 
One  vol.,  Svo.,  (2  60,  cloth ;  eit»  f^lt,  and  half  calf,  $3  00 ;  morocoo  V>. 

"  II  will  be  cbeiidigd  ud  ba  ruilud  m  dm  of  tbc  bum  llDlita*d  uA  moM  ogniifetg 
blofrtphlca.  Dr.  Aleiuider  mi  ooe  of  the  ifreAteil  and  belt  nun  tbat  thli  tioaaiij  bu 
erer  illardrd.  Id  Chinch  or  i\aXe."—Baiitttt  (Tlncinno^  Jonmal  imtf  Mttungtr. 

■•  A9  ■  mmoiinl  nf  n  balafcd  ud  Tenented  teacher,  and  of  an  able,  leuned,  wd 
biihrol  minigter  of  ibe  goipel,  ItoUlbc  wdcsmedbr  Ihenuidi,  ud  read  Mthlottnit" 
— ClrMfan  Obtfrter. 

"Tkii  Judlcloiu  and  vell-irrllien  blagn^ih;  hu  a  twD-fcld  tntcretl  In  the  hWorletl  tdd 
lellglgui  lift  al  lu  luhlecL"— JT.  T.  {Spiteopia)  Chtrthman.    . 

"  Bli  Intellect  wai  one  of  great  iiaip,  and  fit  aitisma  nlcetj  <a  parceptlim ;  Ul  elo- 
Vien*  D«  ofieo  (quailed,  and  hli  vital  pietj  nob  a*  few  go  earth  alUhi  to.  Few  men 
hare  made  h  deep  ud  noble  a  mark  gpoD  Iba  Ohitnlan  Chanh  of  ov  connOT  ai  Dr. 
Archibald  Alciander."— Owrtw  A  Sntutrw. 

"  It  to  replete  with  nipauliii:  latereat  to  tia."—FngitttrUm  JaWMr. 

"The  model  blographj."— JT.  F.  Obiarvtr. 

••  We  And  the  ilirie  of  the  work  n  admirable  ti  Ita  theme  la  interanicf.  When  we  nj 
Ihli  memoir  of  hla  life,  prepared  Id  part  from  hli  own  munucrlpta,  la  In  (he  hlflwat 
defre*  InacmctlTe  and  enfeflnK,  we  but  fUntlj  eipreai  t/ax  etdmatfl  of  Its  Talue."— 
K.  T.  O/nmireial. 

'  II  admlrabljr  lUoMraM  Uie  ehuutar  of  Dr.  Aloiandar,  ud  prnenti  him  ai  tn  WM 
kwwB  to  hla  fMtndt,  aimple  and  patriarchal  In  hablta,  clear  uid  Mronc  In  hla  Intelleol, 
laborlHia  In  dnlf,  paternal  al  an  inaliiiclor  of  jouth,  and  thoroufhlf  ilnoere  and  free 
tnm  an  aOlKUUoD  in  hla  pletr."— iVvityttrion. 

"TUaworkhaa  manlltald  gialmanpon  the  attanliu  of  the  CBuiatUn  pablle.  With  ■ 
tfDplUIr  wen  nigh  riTalliof  oblldbood  HielC  be  udtedTlpir  and  graes  of  InttfUot,  an 
•■lest  of  learning,  and  a  power  oF  ilaqnmoe,  ■  depth  •(  (9irJ*il)iBllMUB|,ai)da(en(nil 
clenUon  and  pnrltr  "t  cbaruler,  which  bare  rendered  hha  preeminently  k  mas  of 
marki  not  oolj  In  Ua  own  dennminaUon,  but  air«i|baBt  Ibe  whole  Otazda."—A]iam]i 

"  A  more  Talsable  MaMbnUon  to  OhiliUaa  Uogra^r  hii  not  bem  made.  In  *bj  pitl 
ef  Um  world,  during  tbli  eentorr-  II  It  ehleB;  anto-UegrapUeal,  ud  psaoeiiM  all  the 
peonUar  traltj  of  the  dkiracter  of  the  anthor;  and  the  editor  haa  artaoc^  the  mftteriali 
with  cmoHnniale  tact  and  (ood  lute,  •Dppljhig  iD  dcBdenclea,  and  smklnt  u  admlra' 


"  11  meet  Dr.  Aleaodtr'i  wbol*  oome  from  Ibo  cradle  hi  Ibe  grara,  tfiowlDg  th* 
Tariooi  laHiiMiiiea  Ihtt  operated  la  the  derelopumt  of  hla  bsaUM  ud  the  ftmaliaa  o( 
Ui  ebtraeter  on  the  ooe  hmd,  and  the  mIshCj  pe*«r  wfalcb  be  exoted  tor  the  beneAl  of 
the  Qnreh  and  the  wnild  on  the  other.  Tbe  book  eonlaUu  u  eXMl  and  btealUng  per- 
ban  gf  file  mind,  the  heart,  and  we  vaj  add,  Ibe  Hue,  of  one  of  lb*  moM  gUted,  meat 
bon«e4,  and  meet  uaefol  of  oar  Amerloaa  olerfTmaa."— AiHIaii  Ktetr^er. 
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€m^iat  Sid  Bmnsmi's  $[.  I^inil. 

AMEUOAN  EDITION,  DHABBIDeCD. 

THE  LIFE  AND    EPISTLES   OF   ST.  PAUL. 

ar  sxv.  w.  J.  costbxabx  asd  sir.  j.  s.  bowbos, 

2  TOlB.,  Sto.,    WJtb  Colored  U&ps  ud  nun;  Gleg&nt  ntnrtntioiia 

PriM  SB  00. 

Tha  pubUiher,  in  prcHDtlog  the  "  Ufi  ud  EptaOf  ■  nt  SL  Pul,"  bf  the  Bcr.  W.  J. 

OoDjh«ftn  ud  the  Rer.  J.  B.  HomoDi  dchU  no  apoloij.    DnriDf  the  ihort  Intflrrsl  ^Vbt 

Iti  pobllcUtoD  in  Enflud,  It  hu  commuded  Ifae  mdmtratioa  ol  idialiiil  *sd  InUJUpat 

rudcn  of  Iha  Bible,  botli  [a  (hii  coudItj  and  Borope,  fcnd  hu  puaed  throufb  tb«  Ofdcal 

of  criUclm  In  tbg  iHdlht  Quirlerlln  ud  Jooniili  or  both  cwmtiiea,  and  reeetnd  tbg 

Ughat  commendfttifin.    Ae  expcnie  of  Itae  Bngllah  edlOon,  bomnr,  b  noh  u  noOMn- 

rtly  U>  llDlt  id  drcaUUoa  In  IMi  ayaoij,  ud  th>  daalro  hM  been  repealedif  eipriMtl 

tbii  Ihtireit  ibKOd  be  publiAed  in  a  (oRn  ud  U  a  price  which  aoDbl  brine  It  vltUn 

tbe  reeeh  of  mlnlitan,  etiulentit  nnd  intetl^nt  rendere  genertllT-    Ifae  preKOI  ediHeo, 

II  l<  beUere^  win  neet  the  eilitlni  want.    Thau^  oAcwt  at  ona-hiir  af  the  cait  oT  the 

London  coniitbo  work  hu  in  no  war  eDireKd  from  abridgBi«nt,hathaa.a«w  jnuemiwd 

,  mapa,  planit  and  wood  engraTin^  geite' 

dI  Ibe  alio  of  the  worii  baa  been  rednoed  fnu  Iba  DuwWdj 


Tha  SoHli  BHtUk  £«c<n«D/ JWrtuuv,  IBU,  after  a  higbl;  conuBCndalarj  crltldm 
atlhli w«k, lukci  Ibe  tBllowtn;  reraaAa:  "We commend  tha  book  to  that  DuneroDi 
daii.  Increulng  eraj  day,  wlwae  ewlycnUnfe  baa  ■wonaarilj  been  deftetlTe,  bert  lAew 
IntaQIganee  ud  tbint  for  knowlrt^  la  eontlnnall;  ihaipened  bj  tha  fenaral  dimisioix  af 
thno^t  and  edocation,  Soofa  peraooi,  If  ther  are  alreadf  ChrLvtlani  bj  oonTlotioat  are 
■Mlnralljr  mate  ud  mere  dlaaatliOed  Willi  the  popnUr  oommentarlM  on  the  BB>le  ;  and  if 
(ha;  ar*  ikeptlcal  and  Intilcioaa,  thii  great  (fU  li  probiblj  canaad  bj  tha  tmdailahb 
Wlalenoe  of  dUBcidUei  wUch  nch  oomPtentailea  alirlnk  [ron  tabtj  meelin|.  Tli^  vSI 
•■d  In  tha  work  balOre  na  a  raluUe  bdp  towarda  mdantanding  the  Mew  Teatnmeet. 
na  Oraek  and  I^tln  qnotallona  are  almoit  entlrclr  confined  to  Ibe  nolea ;  tsj  nnleantd 
raadn  ma;atiid7  the  text  wlih  aaae  and  proDL  ADdllli  (raai  a  aanae  e(  the  gnat  rahie 
of  the  IhkA  Id  thia  raepeet,  that  we  weald  eanieatlj  entreat  (he  pnUlahera  to  atipftx  It  m  a 
cbe^tr  and  nuire  eoaTonlent  fOrm.  In  theee  dan  a  qoarto  bo^  ezc^t  for  rafCrence, 
i*  a  monaler,>n>  luteni." 

"  We  oanalder  tUa  ^gpahUcatloa  b;  tar  tha  mil  important  Boatrlbatlan  wlileli  the  pna 
ol  onr  coontrr  hu  made  teg  man;  yeara,  to  tha  caaae  of  aaoed  learning.  *  *  *  Wa 
«Wi  Hr.  8erlbn«r  lalgbt  ta  a  eapg  la  (Mry  eturgyan  amd  iatfllU  toyMt*  At  0^ 
la^"—J*t  OmgrttaUonaUil, 
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"  Ot  tki  wBTfc  iiidr  n  au  iKutUr  »-Hbo  an  that  ku  keu  hM  ■■  pnlH  af  lu  nks- 
Unhlp,  iBftsBltr,  talcnil  u>d  TSlas  M  Uh  BM*  Molmrt.  U  prMMM,  In  tb*  torn  of  ■ 
new  tniulitian,  in  the  BerlptiuB  mordi  nip«tla(  Paal>i  Ote,  ud  ill  hll  «pMlM,la 
ehitniMOfickl  onler.  Hie  aimUn  «l  bli  lift  ii  wiIUm  wtik  fmt  fttef  *t  dcMD,  toi 
tieftnu  af  ■tjlc ;  btutUj  appncUtiDt  Um  uoaOeDcki  •(  hit  ekuMlcr,  ud  doliii 
uipJ*  iBHic*  to  hi*  tbcomtiMl  t«i«liliifh    JJl  Um  fivM,  taekSmt*  ud  uUiiurtu 

iDulsiu  B«ciH«7  to  ■  nm  imdcntuidliit  tt  Ihc  Apoitli^  1 1 njiiiiiin.  ue  fnplikall]r 

.  dcplolcd,  attli  k  Kli«Uii]P  hiliWM  af  dsHn,  ud  a  poaft  unbanaea  af  Inmlnmaii.  Ika 
■cena  of  tbe  pait  riH  np  befOra  tlia  raadar,  onUl  be  parodwa  ukd  DndaHludl  Ihi  etr- 
camiUcHi  nsder  which  he  mola  aod  acted,  ne  tiagcUcal  pottlan  of  the  work  it  Tery 
Bhtaud  acalc;  vbethcr  Uia  reader  will  ha  abltlo  agreawllh  Iha  eoDeliulon  oriiat,he 
wUbadeUghtsd  wUh  Uw  wndlUoo,  acoleniB,  and  tmlrsudld  i^l  of  lh(  Mwaan- 
■uj.  It  win  ha  fliiiid  loTaloahle  to  Uia  nadaot,  aad  frem  Ita  pc^iulai  eharaatar,  equnj 
rich  and  enlatalBtnf  to  the  general  Blhla-raadar."— Jtaa  Tort  SnanatUtL 

"Thli  li  a  work  of  extraordinary  aiarltf  and  a 
UWatota.   It  canhlaea  rlpa  ■cbolanUp  «itb  m 
r«iesreb,iboiudlac  In  [ichiod  varied  mutraUon,  drawn  fnm  arery  nt 
In  preaniDed  to  throw  llf  ht  nj 
UhoKj  af  eterj  DUnleler  aod 

"  na  rapBUlcatlaa  of  ih 
traala  wUeh  baa  yet  ippaarad  In 
Ucenl  itndent  at  tha  Hav  Ti 
a  pradnetloD  of  Tarled  ai 


cal  knowledga  which  li  hroafbt  ta  baar  van  Iba  lIlBMraliana  «l 
a  laria  Ubrarr  ItHlt'^-JTau  Tbri  THbwH. 

"^TtaeaaarenoUaToliiiaaai  the  predoo*  fntt  of  rlpa  aolielanhlp,  and  paUantiaa 
01U  labor,  a  •  •  la  Bne,  wo  hare  no  heiKatloB  Ib  pcanODDelnC  ttili  ta  bo  one  a 
■mt  cODplela,  iBtcretUsc,  andTalaabla  aanlilbatMiu  to  MbUaal  leanlns  Ihat  tba  Bi 


■■Notwithrtandlnc  It  li  a  learned  wnt,  Iha  part  not  IntaDlglhle  to  a  commoa  reader,  li 
iaelnded  chlellj  la  tha  notea,  aad  oaed  bo  no  tarror  la  ant  vbe  knon  no  other  laicuco 
IbubiUih.  TbaworkmayheraadBuatpToBlablTbTthoDoallUllerataaawdlaalhe 
learaad.  •  a  •  n  u  onr  aober  oonTlction  thai  aa  a  (olde  to  the  troo  knawladfa  or 
Paal^Uf*  udnmopiilliwoith  any  half  doien  oommaatarlM  wa  bare  oMtwith."— 
/Vsn  Aaa.  J>r,  Bpra{)u*,  Aitativ- 

"UililB  IbeaUiitaad  BuatTalulilaiif  the  manj  oontrnnUon*  to  oar  raUtfoai' lUara- 
tnra,  which  fUr  oobh  Han  wt  ban  had  the  plamra  of  noddDg.  la  a  BHnimHnl  of  pra- 
trnnd  learnlnc  and  pallaot  iDdnBiT,  U  ounot  bo  too  U^UjpmlMd— ai  ■  kelp  tavardi 
tka  New  Ttatamcnt,  Ita  Talne  la  ahora  ocnpataHon."— Otrt^taa  bUilUgmimr, 

•■IllaamontDBenlof  patient  reaearab  ud  Tarleni  learelni,  oanlakint  aliBOit  0*19 
lUac  ibat  eu  be  fathered  fres  hlil«T,  leocr^ky,  arekwdocr,  theoIafT,  and  tb* 
natoral  edaneaaila  IDnairala  tbe  penenal  eharaatar  and  eifaar,aad  tba  wriUavot 
PanL  a  >  •  11  n  wrttlan  In  a  pavotai  alfla,  aad  ■■  as  Iih  attnattra  and  nloaUa  ta 
Iba  laj  reader  tbu  to  the  profcMtd  tbtalatlaa.>t-Aia  font  Oammwelah 
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■       SOTB  TBOVSAITD  JTOW  BXADT 

WEST'S  ANALYSIS  QF  THE   HOLY  BIBLE. 

BJ  g*r.  VATBAVIMI,    WX3T,  D.D. 

A  Don 

~  OM  TmD 

bo<dn  (tMMd  on  tha  w<rb  of  the  leaned  Talbot),  together  with  an  li- 

trodnotion,  setting  fmih  the  character  of  the  wm^,  and  the  immmM 

faeili^  tHs  mathod  affbrda  for  ttDdentandliv  the  Word  of  God.    Also, 

.  three  diflbrent  TablM  of  Contents  {irefixed,  and  a  General  Index  rob- 

Joined,  w  elabocattd  and  arranged  in  alplubetical  Mder,  as  to  direct  at 

ohoe  to  any  nlHect  required.     I  toL,  ro^  Gvo.,  aboat  1000  page*. 

Frloe,  95  00  i  hi  half  caff,  tS  60 ;  la  morocco,  tixtn,  SO  00. 

A  dnglt  gtiaaa  At  Qis  IkUa  0f  rmitonli  tad  lodvK  AihlUti  at  me*  Uw  gr^t  f>la*  uA 

mlkNlllr  of  tba  mk.    Is  tlu  unnsemsnt,  bsidta  th>  ^^hitotiol  Indu,  tbn  v> 

thlr^  Booki — two  huuLcid  ui4  «ltht;-£T«  cluptui,  and  hLtocAUuT  (bur  Ihouuid  vot 

handnd  uid  fVtj-fDnr  nctioni,  utd  the  whold  k  oomplsU  «  ta  imdar  *Tmtj  portkHi  tf 

th*  wart    vA  Uuu  at  th^  nbolt  BiblA— »  tha  iwrftwl  uouund  o(  ttw  loqulm.   Ifg  oUur 

mill  but  %  oomfl»t«  uaI/***  ■>'  Uu  Bible  ou  da  thii,  m  U  mpecti  aiuj  ■ufajest  \iatf!. 

in  tb*  Book  aTOod,  and  hltharlo  no  tueh  uiljila  hu  i^eUed  In  ttili  cjyiabj. 


Bit.  SR<Un>r8pA«,  DD.,&^.  Jokn  It  Knta,  D.B., Bm.  B.  W.  UeUHB,  KO, Bn. 
JoMpb  Hcnnj,  D.D.,  Vtn.  V.  UattT,  »» .,  tin.  Abih  IL  Ibedoiald,  Ber.  lIMtt'W. 
tlaaaSn,  D.D.,  Rct.  T.  W.  FMUpa,  D.D.,  Iter.  DiTld  UDot,  DJ>.,  Bn.  V.  W.  Jtaibm, 
D.D.,  Rn.  H.  ^  Bwdmu,  D.D.,  Iter.  J.  N.  HoLHd,  S.D.,  Bn.  John  Knoi,  DJIl,  Bn. 
C.  a  Vu  Andtls,  D.D.,  RaT.'OKnK  W.  Batkui,  DlD.,  Ber.  Iboau  Damtt,  BJt,  B». 
M.  J.  UuHtiu,  D.a.,  Vt.  a.  T.  UaWl,  D.B.,  B*t.  K.  F.  SwiO,  I1.D.,  Bst.  Wm.  Futeo, 
Bn.  O.  a  liiUv,  BtT.  Wo.  IL  aigln,  D.R,  Bn.  JDHfih  H.  Jom,  DJ>.,  B«.  Wm.  KiO, 
DvD.,  Bn.  0,  W.  liugnH,  B.D.,  Bar.  IkTid  McSbiaiT,  D.D.,  tim.  Lnrfi  OiMKnua, 
D.D.,  Bn.  Wm.  D.  eotuDck,  Bn.  TiKuit  D.  LtM,  But.  Dudel  fiuton,  B«t.  Jetin  Ley 
biini,D.II.,Bn.<l.aji>nH,D.D.,BaT.DukMl<cKiiil>j,D.D.,l!e>.C~     ~ 


"IIMlpMt&HdomlnneaanMdigf  itloUH  pttmucsot  tlu  Cbrutiui.pablic  H* 
waA  of  no  common  mult.  Its  comp(rti*iulT«  plan,  HBlnutiig  (ha  wboLs  Bnie  r  iti  tdnl- 
nbti  alTMiniBUt  ndoelnf  It  la  lb  ilimimtiij  priuiflH ;  iti  anat  ud  adentlfla  ■djoM- 
■ant  of  tolMt,  tiilijiiiin  (o  ladi  Iti  pnpoaitiiHi :  <1*  lutid  aiMbiUoo  of  Ood'i  unkdi^tn- 
atadtrnllk,  MaaMtUutlM  nitlad  partaio  ana  diatJnat jpoiiit  of  lif  Um,  oomblDe  lo  nods  tha 
irorkofaMlniBlBaliUeTalDatatbaouaftilitidaDtorUiaWocaorSod.  VnthlMiToIuiaoUi 
hlahaBd,  Iha  anlaltHsd  Chriitlu,!'  mil  m  the  lutruclsd  IliaDliie|aii,  oui  launAtonfe. 
and  In  a  TOT  Mat  iHiM  of  Urn*,  whit  tlia  Word  of  OoduTi  In  r^brence  ts  larivl^'act 
•■attkaaBjtb  or  Fnatisa." 


"  U  ii  a  plain,  ■•>■»««,  ud  aiaat  btatUfant  aawt  to  ndnce  tba  entiia  leuAii«i  of  tM 
HdIt  SortptDi«a  In  a  oatbodlcal  form,  trlth  no  partr  or  tfaaorr  to  pnmata  br  ttu  iinrtir 
tak^.  k  El  thai  kind  of  help  to  BiUa  mdr  which  tha  menbaot  miapU  In  Iha  !*](■■" 
tt  poria  U|i  all  Iha  tUn«a  of  all  tha  Inndnd  Booki,  and  aUirho  dttl  la  Bc^ptoia  Onth  wD 
tat  thla  Tolnma  an  auiOUiT'  t«  thali  dailf  ilndlaa.    It  'gathan  tha  frigmtnla  that  Da4h- 
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Honcca  or  win's  akutsis  or  tbb  bolt  bible. 

ikt  Bn.  Abu.  T.  XoOBl,  D.a  i 

"lUtbinkliJiiitalBDidiniiiBbi  bew,  imfcimdlr  (Ikbiinted,  ud  lOrlliaiDart  pen 
jndlolaiul]'  fiDsd ;  tfa*  bMt  gl  tkt  kini  whiH  aiu  poUlalud  in  uj  luguaga,  Iti  gioL 
OODTeiileiua  wDI  iDftke  It  welcomQ.  But  ttw  Dflvt  bwBt  tt  brbtn  u  the  compnbeiinr« 
uuHr  la  nhkb  tl  Indlnta  (h*  mtulDt  of  God'*  Wind  kl  aig*,V  Uh  topic  sodHataieb 
tlw  toit  ta  uT^^*d,  ud  tt»  colUtloD  irith  vUeh  tt  ti  Uliuniutsd  V  th*  lanUal  pmra 
Coll;  wtIHh  BQt  Ibr  tlu  ncdar." 

n*  fi«*.  Vn.  H.  FBiIni; 

"Ba  pnaenlB  die  Hbila  u  «  eomplfllA  krvHiT.  with  AnGh  wnpoD  of  wuGit*  la  vjn- 
Teoitntw  ttavUM,  lad  M  dlltilKtIj  Uhalsd,  HulI  u^  odb  can  Inn  bimielt  iX  wUl  In  ujr 

nifl  Iter.  OudbbBr  SpHnf,  D.D- : 

"  I  hsT*  DO  doubt  that  th!i '  OnnplBla  Anilj-iu  or  the  HoIt  Blbls  ■  li  Iha  beit  Ihu^c  of  ths 
kind  now  vxtvit,  or  likelj  to  ba  pn>lDced." 

""Bilt  wdik  nMdi  DD  conunondatkin.  Tha  moat  eunnr  lUnca  at  iti  gencnl  atnui' 
tore,  wUl  ^ov  mhilirtan  HpMlatW,  that  tha^  aimot  aObrd  to  diapaiua  irlth  It.  II  i> 
DotUng  Im  Lhu  the  entln  Wonl  oT  Ood,  dawlHad  tans  bonki,  Kctlau.  cbaptera,  and 
»  anajoeed,  that  imdHr  tmch  topic  maj  be  fOiuid  &I1  that  tha  3slptima  laj  m  Kha  gub^ 
Ject.   Tbt  enUra  puaagoa  are  gfycn  w  that  the/ need  not  be  looked  oat,  a)  when  aoon- 

tho  treanuM  ot  the  Klile  the  pnachrr'a  diacounei.    Sabbath  Sohool  Teacban  vu  alee 
' ......,..,  ...    1       ■  -  ■b  hantba  Woidof  Ood  Lntafpnt 


"It  vID  In  Isniubia  to  tha  Oaffrnao  or  BablMtfc  SalKWl  TMCbar,  and  tall  of  iBlanat 
and  faiatnatioa  to  aU  aho  dain  to  maMei  tba  aoDtuta  ol  thi*  Uoaed  toIbdh.  Tba 
Indain  an  axceedlhsljr  ttiU  and  aocsntc,  ud  fnatlr  enbaooa  the  lalue  oI  tba  biMk."— 

«  and  lore.    It  li  ofkl;  Daoaaiar; 

me,  and  to  become  poaaaaiad  of 

ufouiDUeet,  tube  coDTtneed  that  tha  wlwlairofk  ii  of 


"'OiiM  laouecf  the  moat  Importahtvorkf  vrhlehhaacnr  appeared  in  IlliulratJOD  of  tha 
Bolr  Seriptnna.  Itia  oomplbr  deaarm,  ud  irlU  doobtleia  noelTe  the  thaoka  ot  the 
■bola  of  Oiriatandoca  for  hU  haportant  vcrk,  aa  ill  aouctimat  liappUcabl*  to  Ih*  BiUo 
fo  any  laBgoBge  and  any  venlcn." — lAtetury  ITorid. 

"ns  whole  of  tha  Bible  ii  elaiaUed  and  llrlded  uider  appimrlata  headlnn,  lo  that 
lUe  woik  la  Bol  onljan  aaaljala  bat  a  coneiirdaiiea  and  nfanac*  HUa  at  the  faUm  order. 
Wa  (eel  that  wa  cauot  oommoid  It  Ijo  wanu^.  It  la  the  beat  ot  palpit  aadataata,  asd  a 
book  for  ererr  tamll;  that  dellfUa  to  leaccb  tte3o(lptuiee."--aikinJ(iaii  HUtUiyeuir. 

"Itlitha  Blbla  ItMlf— the  entli*  Bnia,  arranged  aecordlog  lo  aubjecta.  The  arrang*- 
BBBt  la  atanple^  and  o»  great  adraotafe  la,  that  the  paaaadea  cited  aM  prinlnl  eotlre.  ob- 
Tlatlng  the  Docsaaltj  ot  turalDf  bi  tha  Bible.  It  Ilia  an  impiiTtaiit  apace  whidi  waa  not 
Duuplad  before  bf  any  work  aofldentlj  accurate  aod  comprehaoaiva." — N,  T,  ObaarBCr. 

"Tha  aneeeBfol  axtauioD  ot  tha  pkn  od  which  thla  work  fa  sonatrneted,  ooald  hare 

a  proceeded  [nmi  Henmleaa  labor  ud  {■iBalaking.    It  wlU  aid  tha  reUgiooa  nadtr  aa 
uthepiofHalualitndeBt."— JV.  T.TritMK. 

"  Tha  wotk  aenii  to  oi  to  b«  nail  to  Iha  BIbIa  ileeU— (ha  meat  nlnable  of  aU  book*  lo  - 

claiKTineiL  and  ahhort  eqaaUj  Indiipemable  to  ioriati  and  all  otbara  wba  tfrar  hAta  acoa^ 
alon  to  fnrtlfr  u  avament  bj  SedptntiJ  authoritf.  Dr.  Weal  hai  pndaoad  a  imk  ■hi«c 
•in  runii  an  eaaeotlal  part  of  ereiy  llbrarj'."— W.  T.  Cbmiurrtoi, 
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.  ft  wofk  of  greftt  itodjr  uhd  nHftnh,  thfl  famltfl  of  wtiloh  ub  bnni^t  tOfBUkV  In  ■  tern 
>  ftdapt  thoa  not  tmlf  to  the  theolc^luk,  bnt  felao  to  th*  pb  ~  ~ 


^Tla  work  befon  u  b  mD  kd^ptAd  to  Butt  tbe  VftDtl  of  th«  tlms^    ' 
tomd  U»  PhIdh  Is  printe  (inditbiitiiioubatrtdDaDatF)  u  will «  pi 
m  ot  Iha  mti,  win  lad,  lo  ths  lUEpMlrt  utnn  of  Uma  oplumtloiu,  mbimAiuit  Ifa 
for  npluMtlon  lad  nmuk."— JV.  7.  SmnvIiA 

"  nu  wOTk  ti  diilfnad  to  uiiit  stndoiti  In  uurtklnlug  the  •«■•  oT  tba  iuiptrtd  tait, 
wllh  u  llttl*  nita  af  voida  M  poMlU* ;  bit  without  ur  ulBota  UriWT  of  tlw  lsl*iTn> 
(ationaBd  unj  of  dlflonot  optnlolu,  lAd  vWvnt  bdj  d«l^  to  limit  the  doetrin*]  uid 
prutlolDMatowUehtbotcitiujtoftpplSad.    In  ihart  It  Hmtiiu  Jut  H  much  u  it 

"Tlun  1b  no  pande  of  toniliig,  biit  tho  mtolti  of  thepnfoondHt  kvninguoBiTVDEn 
nch  lanjoije  Ihftt  a  pUIn  inu  mutf  andaitnnd  mnd  nppnciate,  bette  lAui  omr  bvlica, 
theitrmin(oftbB"iw«etiii««loIii*d."-^y.  F.  Snordo-. 

"ffo  would  eoinniSDd  It  to  the  pibtie  u  >  rtch  ud  nluble  eipoiitlonof  thii  intcnsl- 
ing  portlan  of  tlH  mati  Tolvna.  With  (lie  aid  It  ettm,  muf  will  read  th*  Faloi  wUh 
(iHh  ddlgbt,  u  it  wm  oubl*  tliom  to  andentud,  u  thef  neTcr  haTs  befon,  Uw  pen- 
Uir  forte  and  beantr  of  those  b«llow»d  HBigi  of  Zlon." — CbMftH  fjbuna. 

"  TUi  work  b  honorable  alike  to  the  pcotbond  Kholanhip  of  ite  author,  and  to  th*  lA- 
UealUtaratareofonreoan^.  It  la  leu  aeholaitiB  Ihaa  mne  of  tho  aiilhor'a  tU'Wil't 
worki,  and  thonfn*  better  adapted  to  lbs  eomuon  mind.  There  are  few  ptneu  who 
know  10  much  ooneeming  thla  portion  of  the  loiptuea,  eren  thoee  who  Iut«  h««n  Buet 
denlad  to  tUe  UDd  of  itDdT,  bnt  will  ftal  that  the  aothor  of  tbb  w«k  Im  •^OHd  to 
thai  man;  "gnupaatoni"  otwhioh  the;  bad  no  knowledge  belbn."-p.Jaaqi-difii>'' 

"Ibla  * 


"  To  the  ftndtnt  of  Ectlptare,  and  eipectaUj  to  the  deisT,  It  will  prore  ft  nlaaU*  aid, 
It  wm,  of  omrM,  be  bett  OBAantood  ftad  apprMlalcd  br  thoe*  eonnnwit  with  tba  origl- 
ml ;  and  j*t  the  ui«ral  ftnd  Intenigtot,  althbu^  unleansd  nad«r,  wOl  and  uneh  in  It 
-whieh  he  can  Viadantaad,  and  which  wiD  Melat  Ui  AompaihoneTDa  of  thk  deUghtfnl  pc^ 
tlooofOod'awotd, 

No  «fl«  who  wlibei  ttallj  to  mtar  into  the  meaning  of  thii  dell^ttlil  portion  of  Bcttd 
gerlptan,  tao  aHOrd  to  be  without  theae  nlnmH,  whioh  are  qnlto  inteOlgfblB  to  the  cai*- 
tgl  reodtr,  •llhovgh  Ignorut  of  the  eriflnal.    To  the  gtudait  of  theoleg;  lla  nine  li 
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"  WItlmt  pMgl^  oaralTH  in  the  FnrM«i^  nuoloi;,  u  it  Du;  b»  d«T«louA  In  tall 

hlitoi7,  which  »  eli^Tiiiui  can  wiielj  ucludi  from  bli  Ubmr."— PMod.  Pnttfloiaii. 

"  A  iDmJnou  ind  trnlj  philoHptalsl  diilnh  hlrtorf.  The  ■nUur  ihcrn  himaelf  > 
Iborodgfa  DUdter  oC  1^  nbjac^  apftble  «llla  In  dHlirtt  Ln  minutfl  dotaJU,  without  being 
todiou,  uid  of  tUiubmtliH  gnat  priodpha  withoat  being  nndulj  kbitnct.  He  Derer 
leftmtulilT*  VOBiVDt  isaonbtlBie^pactlohiiLiaeAhiaf,  batthrowi«T«Ty  BtetoDeDtiDto 
bniad  nnUffat.  It  b  eertminlj  b  nioiufcat^  woA,  uid  moit  be  the  prvdoot  oC  ■  rwnavk- 
kblc  Bind.''— J'wifaM  JInnl<r 

"W*  R^ud  it  u  a  meet  fAlnebl*  oontribatlaii  to  oar  eocleeiuftial  UtBrmtsn^  It  ii  eri- 
dentlrthannltormnehcuadilitBaT  udthelniltifulailnleHiilntt;  ud  Indioitei 
KndiidpMSliU'ljatMdfocbi>laricidliil»iin."-^r.  r.  OtterKr 

HoUaN  tf  tha  OvBU  Bditltn. 

"Thii  bout  la  amlaefitl}  eclHderllk*  hdS  iMned,  hill  of  nutter,  Dot  at  erada  nutaiiili, 
nMUHd  binlber  l«  Iha  b«hs  Iv  luboimaTiiiK  tilda,  bat  o(  nriooi  ud  wBll  dl«gt«d 
knowMca,  the  ncolt  0(  Kjitnuatfe  tntBlBC  ■Bdlonc  eooUmwi  itadjr.  Beilde>  aTUenea 
■tiolkllMilagirtdeh  the  boot  oontalna,  It  bean  Impren  of  an  original  anJTlgoroiu  mini, 
at  oolj  ia  tha  cleat  uii  llretr  uoda  onnpnaantatkiii,  l»t  alK  in  tha  la^  asd  dantaa 
lawn  preeented,  ttaa  anperion^  to  mere  emfMcal  mlnutema,  and  tha  cooataDt  erldenee 
mnded  thai  th*  author'*  tis%  ooaiinaiide,  and  i>  aecsttomed  M  eiiiDiiiaDd,  the  irhri*  SeM 


ataj^aMaaflwellaatoiarrejiaore^aaBljlla  uibDtu  oatHUilflione.  la  point  of  itjLe^ 
and&laadatlltataiTeueBtlongeiMnllj,  BHnlinoChnreb  Hlitorr  lo  Oermta  kaown  tu 
oi,  ueapliiv  that  «  Haaa,  that  deaatiai  lo  be  oumpaiad  with  that  before  tu.  The  rall- 
l^ou  toaa  aad  aplrit  of  tha  work  a»  neb  ai  to  leaia  do  room  for  doubt  on  the  reader'i 
mind  napectUig  th*  (iBCare  bdleT  and  pleb  of  th*  aothor.  It*  practice  tendeocj  ii  nnl- 
lonnljr  food."— iiaUeal  R^Btori  owl  Ptim^an  Baiat 

"nkewoit  bean  npoD  It  the  maiti  of  tme  leanilng,  and  independent,  Tigcrooa  thonrht, 
fkon  tta*  flnrt  page  to  th*  lut.  1 1  li  a  model  of  htttoriul  etder  azid  elearsen."— SfbUsdieea 
aiiBaamiAwt.BaiiSiTmUory,fa-0d.lSM,mii/<>rJaiir.,l»63. 

"Wa  hare  now  before  og  a  Tolume  of  a  trolj  KientlDowDA  pmdncad  on  mi  own  acdL 
bat  bj  a  Oernum  acholar.  It  baa  this  great  advantage  orer  therlrrheatworkaofthaklna 
laEoropB,  that  the  antboroombineaUwpaliU'takliigaeeBiacj  and  edeiitlfto  ballot  Ita* 
Oannu,  with  lb*  inalkal  nliclou  lift  of  th*  Anerlcaa  Blind.  "_lM«aiii(  Qiur.  As. 

"Wspndiot  lorthlawort:  fi«at  neMM^DOt  onlr  in  thla  ooantij,  which  maj  io  loiiia 
def[t«dainilt,bntiaKima,  notaiahidlnctbeFatherlaDdaf  ttaaotbor.   Dr.  BehaS pn. 

han  boen  eIt*b,  maAad  with  irtat  aMlltT,  •ovodiDdCBient,  eleratal  plen,  eiteDaIn  la- 
aeardi  and  Hmina  cithalldaBi.  Ts  think  that  oar  eommon  CbrlatUnttr,  In  the  Taitoo* 
araocNleal  brma  In  whkh  It  la  foond,  wtU  bring  do  ehan*  of  bamr,  atlai  no  ooaolaiat, 
andraanUM  no  dlappidntment.  It  atiikea  ui  that  It woold  b-  ~ — ■' — ■-  '"•—"  •- 
writ*  a  book  oCtUiUnd-w*  mean  an  boneat  book,  *•«  ' 

•Dbtaea  ao  mn^  that  all  duWiane  ranid  u  tma,  and 
which  ther*  might  b*  dlmeni.  From  the  Brit  page  to  tt 
•e  gia;  ur  aifEodaij  of  Ih*  wiilei.    The  Uleraij  «»en' 

"n>i>bookI>eiieorihebartcanipeBd]iimasitant,^ofehurchhiatar7.  It  la  thorovhlj 
Oiriatlan,  IM  airaageincat  clear,  Ita  atria  Unlj  and  attnctlTB,  and  It  contaiu  neUoa* 
of  th*  soit  imant  German  and  otbar  epblooa  on  eTarj' qnaitloa  aa  n  ilaaa."— WMvpk 


lee,  and  of  a  beUlrtng  and  tn*  Chriitian  and  Proleitaiil :  it  abuidl 
It  la  nona  tha  teai  mVwI  Tor  that"— I>r.  Bmtm't  Hjpfiifm 
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ttgnrir  nnirtit  after,  and  Hp«Unj  bj  tbuse  vbo  would  p—  ft  rad  tfaookirfaJ 
Ubrirr."— PAflo'   "-  -■ ■— 


abHDtlAiloi 

__1  HpuUIlj  I 

-PMad.  ProtylcriiHi. 


THE  PRINCETON  PULPIT— Oripnal  contributions  froa 
the  pens  of  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  Rer.  James  Carns* 
han,  D.D.,  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  Hacliean, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Jmms.  W.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Albert  B. 
Dod,  D.  D.,  Rev.  M.  B.  Hope,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  Forayth, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Addison  Aleiander,  D.D.,  Rev.  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.D.,  ReT.  Wm.  B.  Schenck,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Green6,  &c.,  in  1  vol.     Cloth.    $1  50. 


LECTURES  ON  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY.  B?  Rev. 
Jahes  Spencer  Cannon,  D.  D.,  Late  Professor  of  Pastoral 
TheoI<^  and  Eccledastical  History  and  Oorcniment,  in  the 
"IHieolc^cal  Senunarr  of  the  Reformed  Dntch  Chnrch,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.    1  vol  8to.    $2  00. 


ItiHB  LKtniM  (Uilrt;-ili  In  nninbn}  ■»  tha  nnJt  of  Uh  mitnnd  UtKn  oT  ckh  ef  tl» 
mat  diniigulih^  diyinu  ud  UuiDlugiaU  protaaan  gf  the  pmeDtan.  Am  II  la  bcUend, 
Ihen  [a  DO  work  ritact  on  the  auluKl  of  which  thM  LMtuw  dwt,  OiM  b  etimkM 
to  m«t  Itis -KiU  of  Iho  T«j  Urge  1 

piitonl  hclpa  vblch  the  ardaoua  m 
loudlf  dcDaad.    Thtj  eomhin*.  Id  ai 


■J  large  liodrof  tho  "i 


cm,  tba  twoftdd  tdnstigH  oTi  db 

laiti  to  paMonI  Sdellt]>,  Id  tba  aierclM  «t  tba  tluKUeaa 
uT  an  tboj  Hcamly  Zwa  adapted  to  flll  a  deaS^antam  In 
If.    He  name  cf  Ihe  iHranl  and  dMp(T  hnwotri  antbi 


tad  eumot  I^  to  ^  ujafoL    T^ej  duerre  a  pluw  Id  areTj  ErufaUeal  lu 
udou(httabelhend(iMcuatafIheyoutbhilPasloi."— rMloA  Proty 

"Hhm  LMlans  ttarai  ■  ■»»  oonplote  and  iyataaaUe  tnatlle  od  the  tablet  of  Pa>- 
bml  Tlieoloor  than  *e  kDov  or.  The;  gur^er  the  whola  Held  of  the  putor*!  dntin,  jaw- 
MBting  rnlM  Ibr  their  dtachane  and  dileonhig  the  priDetiilaa  on  wliich  tlie;  «*  haaed. 
with  a  eleaneaa^daptt  aod  SeSptural  falliMaa  wUoh  are  alnjanftwhiatai^  often  mat- 
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